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THE 


Tranſlator's PRE FACE. 


HEN the tranſlation of the hiſtory of Chile was firſt 
undertaken, it was more out of conſideration of ma- 
king that part of the world, ſo remote from ours, 
better known, 'as to the geographical part, the natural hiſtory, and 
the firſt ſettlements of the Spaniards, than to enter into a diſtinct 
narrative of the events of that invaſion, which contain little in- 
ſtruction, being between a people of great arts and abilities on one fide, 
and another of great natural courage, and no culture of the mind 
or body, on the other. The caſe was ſo extravagantly unequal 
between them, when the odds of guns, armour, horſes, and diſci- 
pline, are weighed againſt nakedneſs, anarchy, panick terrors, and 
ſimplicity, that it ſeems a kind of prodigy that the love of liberty 
and a ftock of natural unpoliſhed bravery, ſhould hold a conteſt 
with armed avarice, ſpirited by ſuperſtitious zeal, for almoſt a 
whole century. 

The natural hiſtory of Chile is ſo admirably perforr-ed, that it 
may be a model for moſt relations of that kind; for tucre are ex- 
act deſcriptions of all the beaſts, birds, flhe, plants, minerals, 
coaſts, rivers, bays, and inhabitants of the country, that can be 
wiſhed for: There is, beſides, an excellent account of the climate, 
the ſeaſons, the winds, the manner of living both of the Indians 
and the Spaniards. The deſcription of the great Cordillera, or chain 
of mountains, which runs for almolt a thouſand leagues in a parallel 
line with the South Sea, and divides Chile from the ultra moun- 
tain provinces, is ſo accurate, that nothing of that kind can be 
more ſo: the narrative of the manner of travelling through thoſe 
valt plains of Cuyo and Tucuman, as far as Buenos Ayres, and the 
river of Plata; the topographical deſcription ꝓf the ſtreights of 
Magellan, with all its bays, ports, and its whole navigation, are of 
1 inſtruction, as well as very entertaining. 

In all this the jeſuit, who was the author of this hiſtory, muſt 
be confeſſed to have deſerved the charaQter of a candid inquiſitive 
philoſopher ; and in what he has performed beſides, about the 
ſettlements of the Spanzards, he is very particular, eſpecially in his 
deſcription of the city of St. Jag de Chile; where any one may lee 
the progreſs of prieſt-craft in that new world, by the vaſt riches of 
the convents, monaſteries, and nunneries : but above all the in- 
ſtructive chapters of this treatiſe, there is one about the methods of 
driving a trade between Europe and Chile to and from the Philippines 


and 


It * 
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and Eaſt Indies, which contains ſecrets of commerce and naviga- 
tion, which I wonder how they were publiſhed, and 'tis poſſible 
may, ere it be long, be practiſed by the Spaniards and other nations, 
if the navigation of the Mexican gulph becomes ſo troubleſome, 
as it is like to be made by the naval powers of Europe, who ſeem 
to have choſe thoſe ſeas for the ſcene of all their maritime power to 
exert itſelf in. Bog W's 
There is a digreſſion about the firſt diſcovery of the iſlands and 
continent of America by Columbus, and a progreſſive narration of all 
the other diſcoveries, as they were made, and by whom, which is 
very curious; but as it is borrowed from other writers, the author 
can challenge no other merit than that of a judicious compiler. 
All that needs to be added to this preface, is, to let the world 
know that the tranſlation was firſt encouraged by the Royal So- 
ciety, of which the tranſlator has the honour to be a member ; and 
that it was two ſummers work, that it might be the leſs ſubject 
to errors; and to prevent them, that worthy encourager of all 
natural knowledge, as well as of his own profeſſion, in which he 
excels, Dr. Hans Sloane, has contributed very obligingly ſome of 


his care and attention. 
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THE 


Authors PREFACE. 


Eing come from the kingdom of Chile into Europe, I obſerved 
that there was ſo little known of the parts I came from, that 
in many places the very name of Chile had not been heard of. 
This made me think my ſelf obliged to ſatisfy, in ſome meaſure, 

the defire of many curious perſons, who preſſed me to communicate to 

the world a thing ſo worthy of its knowledge. But I found myſelf in 
great difficulty how to comply with their preſſing inſtances, being deſti- 
tute of all the materials requifite for ſuch a work, and at ſuch a diſtance 


from the place that could furniſh them, that I deſpaired of giving a juſt 
ſatisfattion: however, in obedience to thoſe whoſe commands I cannot 


but reſpect, I reſolved to write this account, more to comply with my 
duty, and give ſome information of thoſe remote regions, than to pretend 
to a perfect and exact hiſtory, which this relation, in all its parts, (I 
confeſs,) comes very ſhort of. The reader then being thus prepared, will, 
J hope, have a regard to the little help I could have in this work, at ſuch 
a diſtance as Rome and Chile are from one another; and by his pru- 


dence and goodneſs, excuſe any thing that may ſeem leſs finiſhed in this 


It ha not work; particularly fince there is hopes of a general hiſtory of Chile, 


yet appear- 
ed in the 


world. 


which cannot be long before it is finiſhed. 

In the mean time, the firſt and ſecond books of this relation will ſhew 
the natural (tate of the kingdom of Chile, both as to its climate and 
product; The third, will deſcribe the qualities of its firſt inhabitants; 
The fourth and fifth, will deſcribe the firſt entrance of the Spaniards 


into it, and the conqueſt of it by them; The ſixth, will contain the va- 


rious events of the war, cauſed by the noble reſiſtance made by the 
Araucano's; The ſeventh, will ſhew the firſt means of peace attempted 
by father Lewis de Valdivia, of the company of Jeſus, in order to fa- 
cilitate the preaching of the holy goſpel, and the glorious death of his 
holy companions; The laſt book, which is alſo the largeſt of all, will 
contain the firſt means of planting the chriſtian faith, and its propaga- 
tion among the Indians, which was particularly compaſſed, and is ſtill 
carried on by the miſſions and miniſtry of our company; all which en- 
deavours of theirs I explain and diſtinguiſh under fix heads, ſhewing 
the neceſſity of the ſpiritual help that thoſe new chriſtians lie under, both 
as to preaching, and informing them in matters of the chriſtian faith. 

I muſt give here five advertiſements: The firſt, That in what I have 
ſeen my ſelf, I have not departed from the truth in any thing I have 


writ: as to what I relate by hearſay, or by authority from other wri- 
Vol. III. (a) ters, 
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ters, I report it with the ſame candor as I heard and read it, without 
adding or diminiſhing any thing of the truth ; and though all thoſe 
1 cite in this work are worthy to be believed, yet the leaſt to be ſuſpect- 
ed of partiality, are ſuch foreign writers who extol and commend this 
kingdom of Chile with ſuch repeated encomiums. My ſecond advertiſe- 
ment is, That confidering the Kingdom of Chile was the laſt part of 
South America that was diſcovered, and the neareſt to the Antartick 
Pole, 1 could not treat of its diſcovery with good grounds, without touch- 
ing à little upon the neighbouring kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, which 
were as a paſſage to it; and if Thave enlarged now and then on the praiſes- 
and deſcription of thoſe parts, it was, becauſe I thought it might not be 
diſagreeable to the reader; in which, if I am miſtaken, he has only 
to ip ſome chapters of the fourth book, and go directly to thoſe which 
treat of the firſt entrance of Don Diego de Almagro into Chile; 
Thirdly, 1 muſt take notice, that though I do ſometimes, in ſpeaking of 
the land of Chile, report ſome particularities which ſeem trifles, and 
not ſo proper for hiſtory, I do not relate them as fingular and proper to 
that country alone, but rather to ſhew the uniformity both of nature 
| and cuſtoms, as to life and religion, in all thoſe parts; and ſome things 
| are mentioned to encourage thoſe new countries to drive on the advance- 
| ment of religion, politeneſs, learning, and good morals. 
Fourthly, I muſt take notice, That fince I do not here make a gene- 
ral hiſtory of Chile, I have not had occafion to mention all the illuſtri- 
' ous men, and noble commanders and ſoldiers, who have flouriſhed in thoſe 
parts from the beginning of the conqueſt : J only, therefore, take n:tice of 
4 ſuch as I find named in the authors whom I cite; and they too not mak- 
ing it their buſineſs to write a diſtinct hiſtory of Chile, but only to re- 
late ſome particular event, and ſo mention only ſome part of the govern- 
ment of ſome governors, or their wars, cannot be exact in the account of 
all thoſe who have in different times and occaſions acted in thoſe wars; 
and by this ſalvo I cover the honour of all our gallant commanders and 
ſoldiers of Chile, whoſe actions I omit, though they are worthy to be 
| graven in marble, or Bronze, only for this reaſon. And though J own, b 
| that I am not ignorant of many who have flouriſhed in my time, and be- 3 
| fore it, yet ] have not ſo diſtin an infor mation as would be neceſſary to I 
give them their due commendations, and ſet their actions in that light 
which their valour deſerves; therefore the general hiſtory of Chile will 
perform that part. Perhaps, even before that, this work of mine may ex- 
cite ſome body to employ their talent in making a particular book of their 
elogiums and praiſes, which cannot fail of being well received inthe world, 
fince ſo many noble and illuſtrious families of Europe will be concerned 
in ii. 

Laſtly, I advertiſe, That though the principal motive of my writing 
this relation, was to publiſh the ſpiritual miniſtery of our company in the 
converſion of ſouls in this kingdom of Chile, yet I could not but treat 
C | 
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firſt of the land and inhabitants, as being the object and ſubject of their 
endeavours; and I have been forced to be more diffuſe in it, than J 
would have been about a place already known to the world by any hiſtory 
or relations made of it, For this reaſon, I have employ'd fix books in 
the deſcription of the land, and the valorous fierce diſpoſition of its 
inhabitants, that the force and efficacy of the divine grace might ſhine out 
the more in the beginnings of the converſions of that untractable nation, 
mentioned in my two laſt books, which are almoſt as comprehenſive 
as my fix firſt, which were divided into ſo many, only to anſwer the 
diverfity of matter which they contain. 

Thus ] have informed my reader of this work, in which he will find 
variety of entertainment. Some things will anſwer the curioſity of thoſe 
who delight in knowing natural cauſes; orhers will be moved and incited 
to valiant actions by the examples of thoſe performed here. Thoſe 
likewiſe, who love hiſtorical relations, will be pleaſed, fince here is an 
epitome of the diſcovery of the beſt part of the Indies, according to the 
order of times, and perſons concerned in the conqueſts and diſcoveries 
of ſo many kingdoms ; and, laſtly, the pious diſpoſition of devout minds 
will be elevated to praiſe God for the ſignal favours, which the 
queen of heaven has beſtowed on the kingdom of Chile in particular; 
and adore the Lord of all things, for having in little more than one 
century made his name known, and his worſhip introduced among ſo many 
heathen nations, even to bring the untamed and powerful Araucano's 
upon their knees to him, after ſo many years ſtubborn refiſting the en- 
trance of the Goſpel. I cannot defire my Reader to expreſs any achnom- 
ledgements for this work of mine, becauſe I do not judge it deſerves ſo 
great a reward ; but I hope he may, with indulgence, excuſe its faults, 
and make me ſome allowance for the little helps I have had in writing. 
have endeavoured to pleaſe all; but, particularly, to ſhew how the 
kingdom of Chriſt may be advanced in that new world, if the apoſtolical 
zeal of the evangelical workmen will employ itſelf in this great harveſt 
of ſo extended a gentiliſm and new chriſtianity. 


' To the READER. 


1E firſt fix books being the only ones that contain the 

hiſtorical and natural accounts, they alone are tranſlated ; 

and ſome chapters even out of them omitted, for their tedious 
{uperſtitious narratives, „ 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Situation, Climate, and Diviſion of the Kingdom of CHILE. 


HE kingdom of Chile, which 
is the uttermoſt bounds of South 
America, and has the kingdom 
of Peru to the north, begins 
at the 25th degree of ſouth latitude, to- 
wards the Antartick Pole, and is extended 
in length five hundred leagues, as far as the 
ſtreights of Magellan, and its oppoſite land, 
called La Tierra del Fuego, which reaches 
to the 59th degree. The breadth of Chile 
is various; for it may be ſaid to extend it- 
ſelf one hundred and fifty leagues eaſt and 
weſt, becauſe though that which 1s properly 
calld Chile, is not in many places above 
twenty or thirty leagues broad, which is 
generally its extent from the ſea to the fa- 
mous Cordillera Nevada, or chain of moun- 
tains cover'd with ſnow, (of which we ſhall 


| ſpeak in its proper place,) yet in the divi- 


ſion of the bounds of the ſeveral govern- 
ments of America, the king added to Chile 
thoſe vaſt plains of Cuyo, which runs in 


length as far as Chile does, and are abo 


Climate, 


The oppoſite part of the world to this 
kingdom, is the meridian that paſſes be- 
tween the iſland Taprobana of the Antients, 
which is Zeilon, and cape Comorin, begin- 
ning at twenty ſix degrees north of the equi- 
noctial line, The inhabitants are properly 
antipodes to thoſe of Chile; and thoſe who 
inhabit the countries that reach from thirty 
ſeven degrees to forty four of the moſt 
weſterly parts of New Guinea, would be 
alſo diametrically antipodes to the inhabi- 


tants of Caſtille ; but tis yet uncertain, whe- 


ther that part of the world is land or water 
but this 1s certain, that it falls out in the 
diviſion of Caſtille, and is oppoſite to ir, and 
is weſt from Chile one thouſand ſeven 
hundred leagues. 

This kingdom is comprehended in the 
third, fourth, and fifth climate: In that 
ab of it which 1s in the third climate, the 
ongeſt day 1s thirteen hours; and in the 
fifth climate, the day at longeſt is about 
fourteen hours, and ſomething more, quite 

Vol. III. e | 


contrary to Europe, as being ite to it; Ovarue. 


but not diametrically z for the longeſt day 1648. 
in Chile is St. Lucias, and the ſhorteſt WWY 
St. Barnaby's; the ſun is always there to» 


wards the north, and the 
ſouth. 


This is the ſituation of the kingdom of 
Chile, which borders upon the north with 
the province of Aracama, and the rich 
mines of ſilver of Potoſi, where the king- 
dom of Peru begins; and on the ſouth it 
has the great ſea to the le, and the iſlands 
diſcover'd in it. Abraham Ortelius was of 
opinion, that there was on this ſouth fide 
of the kingdom of Chile, a land which was | 
contiguous with New Guinea; and this op1- 1 
nion laſted till we were undeceiv d by thoſe, | 
who having paſs'd by the ſtreight of St. Vin- 
cent, otherwiſe call'd the ſtreight of Le 
Maire, wer.t round that ſouth call'd 
the Tierra del Fuego, and return'd to the 
north ſea by the ſtreights of Magellan; 
proving evidently the ſaid land to be an 
iſland entire] 1 from any other 
N as I ſhew further in its proper 

ace. 
K Cbile has on the eaſt Tucuman and Buenos 
Ayres, and to the north eaſt Paraguay and 
Brafil; to the weſt it has the South-Sea, 
which, according to the opinion of Antonio 
de Herrera, is all that is comprehended be- 
tween Chile and China, and ins at the 
Golden Cherſoneſus, or the iſland of Sumatra 
and that fea is in breadth, eaſt and weſt, 
two thouſand ſeven hundred leagues. © 

According to what has been ſaid, we Diviſn- 
may divide this kingdom into three parts: 

The firſt and principal is that which 1s com- 
prehended between the Cordillera Nevada 

and the South-Sea, which is properly call'd 

Chile. The ſecond contains the iſlands 

which are ſow'd up and down upon its coaſt E 
as far as the ſtreights of Magellan. The 

third contains the province of Cuyo, which 
is on the other ſide of the ſnowy mountains, 
call'd the Cordillera Nevada, and run in 
length all along * as the ſtreights, and 


ows to the 


1646. 


tial for one's own coun 


Tempera- 
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man. 


leaſt cloud, in a very ſhort time after the 


To begin then with that part which is rain; for as ſoon as ever the north wind, 


moſt properly call'd Chile: I confeſs I had 
rather the deſcription of it had fallen to 
the lot of ſome ſtranger who had ſeen it; 
for then the danger of paſſing for too par- 
(ro which are 
expos'd all thoſe who write of it) would 
have been more eafily avoided, and ſuch a 
one might with leſs apprehenſion enlarge 
upon the excellent properties which God 
has been pleas'd to endow it with. The 
common opinion of all thoſe who have 
come from Europe to it, is, that its ſoil 
and its climate exceed all others they have 
ſeen; though, perhaps, in that they only 
make a return for the kind welcome they 
all meet with in thoſe parts. As for wy part, 
all I can fay, is, that though it be like Eu- 
rope in every thing, except in the oppoſition 
of the ſeaſons, which are tranſpos'd, it be- 
ing ſpring and ſummer in the one, when it 
is autumn and winter in the other, yet it 
has ſome properties which do really ſingu- 
larize it, and deſerve the praiſes given it 
by travellers; for, firſt, neither the heat 
nor the cold are ſo exceſſive as in Europe, 
particularly as far as the 45th degree of la- 
titude, for from thence to the pole the r1- 
gorous and exceſſive cold begins. 

The ſituation accidental of the land of 


ture of the Chile, muſt be the cauſe of this temperature 


air, 


Chile free 
from ligh- 
tening, 


of the air; for being cover'd on the eaſt 
by the high mountains of the Cordillera, 
which are all ſo prodigiouſly elevated, it 
receives the freſh and cooling breezes from 
the ſea; and the tides which penetrate as 
far as the foot of the mountains, joining 
with the coolneſs of the ſnow, with which 
they are cover'd, refreſh the Air ſo, that 
about four a-clock in the afternoon the heat 
is no ways troubleſome. Nay, if one is in 
the ſhade, one may ſay, that in no hour of 
the day the fun is inſupportable, eſpecially 
from thirty ſix degrees or thereabouts, nei- 
ther day nor night the heat can be com- 
plained of; which is the cauſe, that at the 
town of the Conception, which is in that 
ſituation, the covering for beds is the ſame 
winter and ſummer, neither of thoſe ſeaſons 
being any ways troubleſome. 

Another good quality of this country is, 
to be free from lightening; for though 
ſometimes thunder is heard, tis at a great 
diſtance up in the mountain. Neither does 
there fall any hail in the ſpring or ſummer; 
or are thoſe ſtorms of thunder and lighten- 
ing ſeen here, which in other parts make 
the bells be rung out, and the clouds to be 
exorcized; neither are there ſo many cloudy 
days in winter as in other parts; but moſt 
commonly after the rain has laſted two or 


chree days, the heavens clear up, and look 


which brings the cloudy weather, ceaſes, 
the ſouth ſucceeds, and in a few hours drives 
away the rain; or if it be in the night- 
time, the dew falls, and the ſun riſes brigh- 
ter than ever. 


This country is yet to be valued upon Andall poi- 
another | > gin of it, which is, that it ſenous crea- 
om potſonous creatures, ſuch as ##** 


is free 
vipers and ſnakes, ſcorpions or toads; fo 
that one may venture to fit under a tree, or 
lie down and rowl on the ground, without 
fear of being bit by them. Neither are 
there tygers, panthers, or any other miſ- 
chievous animals; except ſome lions of a 
ſmall kind, which ſometimes do harm to 
the flocks of ſheep or goats, but never to 
men, whom they fly from; and this is not 
only in the cultivated land, where men are 
frequent, but in the woods and ſolitude, 
and in the thickeſt groves, of which there 
are ſome ſo cloſe with trees, that one can 
hardly break through them afoot. I heard 
a friar of ours, who was an excellent Buil- 
der, ſay, that having gone for three months 
together in woods, where there was no ſign 
of any one's having paſs'd before, to find 
out rrees proper for the timber of the church 
of St. Jago, he had never met with the 
leaſt poiſonous creature, that could either 
cauſe a nauſeous idea, or a dangerous effect. 


There is another moſt wonderful ſingu- No bugs 
larity of this ſame country, which is, that vi le 
not only it does not breed, but will not 


ſuffer any punaizes or bugs to live in it; 
which is the more to be admir'd, that on 
the other ſide the mountains they ſwarm. 
I never ſaw one in it alive, for ſometimes 
there are ſome in the goods and furniture of 

ople who come from the province of Cuyo; 
boy as ſoon as they feel the air of Chile they 
die. The experience that was made of this, 
by one that was either curious or malicious 
enough, was wonderful ; for coming from 
Cuyo to Chile, he brought ſome of thoſe 
creatures with him, well put up in a Box, 
and ſuch food provided for them as to keep 
them alive; but no ſooner were they come 
to the valley of Aconcagua, which is the 
firſt valley coming down from the moun- 
tains, but they all died, not ſo much as 
one remaining alive, 

I do not ſay any thing here of the mines 
of gold, nor of thoſe excellent waters which, 
running from them, are cordial and heal- 
thy; nor of the abundance of proviſions 
for life, nor of the phyſical plants, nor of 


many other rare qualities in which this coun- 


try exceeds others, as well to avoid confu- 
ſion, as becauſe thoſe things will be better 
ſhew'd when we come to treat of each of 
them in particular in their proper . 

; n 
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CHAP. 1. 


The cli- 
mate and 
ſoil of Chile 
very like 
thoſe of 
Europe. 


Several 
land: in the 
ſame lati- 
tude with 
Chile, yer 
much dif- 
fering in 
— 
om that 
2 Eu- 


rope. 


Winter. 


ſo like Europe, both in climate and ſoil, 
that there is very ſmall or no difference; 
and it is very remarkable, that in ſuch va- 
riety of diſcoveries made in America, none 
is 2 conformable in every thing with the 
European conſtitution, as this tract of 
Chile; for in moſt of the places between 
the tropicks, as Braſil, Cartagena, Pana- 
ma, Portobello, and thoſe coaſts in that ſi- 
tuation, the heats are violent, and conti- 
nual all the year; and in ſome other places, 
ſuch as Potoſi, and the mountains of Peru, 
the cold is as exceſſive; in ſome they have 
a winter without rain, and have their rain 
in ſummer, when their heat is higheſt ; 
others there are, where they have neither 
wine, oil, nor wheat of their own product 
and though in ſome they may have theſe 
productions, yet the other fruits of Europe 
do not take with them; but Chile has, juſt 
as Europe, its four ſeaſons, of ſpring, ſum- 
mer, autumn, and winter; it does not rain 
in ſummer, but in winter; and all the pro- 
duct of Europe agrees with their ſoil. 

One thing is much to be admir'd, and 
that is, that the land of Cuyo, that of Ju- 
cuman, and Buenos Ayres, being all in the 
ſame latitude with Chile, are nevertheleſs 
ſo different in climate from it and from 
Europe; for though in thoſe parts it freezes 
exceedingly, ſo as to freeze water within 
doors, and that their cattle, if left abroad, 
die with cold, yet there does not fall a 
drop of rain all the winter, and the ſun 
ſhines out ſo bright and clear, that not a 
cloud is to be ſeen: But in the ſpring they 
have ſuch abundance of rain, that it 
would drown the whole country, if the 
ſhowers laſted as long as in Europe or in 
Chile; for when the rain laſts but an hour 
and a half, the ſtreets are full of ſtreams in 
the towns, and the carts are up to their 
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Kingdom of CHILE. 


In all other things the land of Chile is axle-trees, though they are very high in OvarLe. 


thoſe parts, and all the country is as it 1646. 


were a ſea: There fall likewiſe at that time 
thunder-ſtones, and hail as big as a hen's 
egg, nay, as geeſe eggs, and fometimes 
as big as oſtriches; as I myſelf have 
ſeen. 

All theſe ſtorms and varieties of weather 
form themſelves in the high mountains, 
that are a kind of wall to the kingdom of 
Chile; and they never come ſo far down as 
to invade its territories, but ſtop at them 
like a barricado; for in Chile the weather 
is always ſteddy and conſtant, without ſud- 
den changes, all the ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn; in winter, indeed, there are de- 
grees of heat and cold, as there is a diffe- 
rence in the length and ſhortneſs of the 
days, according to the degrees of the lati- 
tude, and courſe of the ſun, which cauſes 
the ſame variation as in Europe, though in 
oppoſite months. 


From hence it follows, as authors do 4 great 
reſem- 


muſt be, and is, a great reſemblance be- _— 2 


tween the animals and other productions of a 
Chil: and thoſe of Europe. As a proof an other 


obſerve, and experience teaches, that there 


of this, I have ſeen ſeveral gentlemen that?! 


credibly overjoy'd at this conformity with 
Europe ; for they think themſelves, as it 
were, in their native country, the air and the 
proviſions of both ſo like in their qualities: 
The meats are more nouriſhing than in hot- 
ter climates ; and when thoſe who have 
been either born or bred in thoſe hot coun- 
tries come to Chile, they are forced to ab- 
ſtain, and keep a watch upon their appe- 
tites, till their ſtomachs are uſed by little 
and little to the ſtrength of the food of 
that country, and can digeſt it. 


II. 


Of the four Seaſons of the Tear, and particularly of the Winter and Spring: 
With a Deſcription of ſome Flowers and Medicinal Plants. 


89 HE. four ſeaſons of the year, which 
are in Europe the ſpring, the ſummer, 
the autumn, and the winter, are with the 
ſame duration of time enjoyed in Chile, 
though not exactly under the ſame names, 
at the ſame time; for the ſpring begins 
about the middle of the European Auguſt, 
and laſts to the middle of November ; then 
begins the ſummer, which holds to the 
middle of February; which is followed by 
the autumn, which laſts to the middle of 
May's and then the winter enters, and 
makes all the trees bare of their leaves, 
and the earth cover'd with white froſts, 
(which nevertheleſs diſſolve about two hours 


after ſun-riſe, except in ſome cloudy days, 
that the iſicles laſt from one day to an- 
other ;) the winter ends again about the 
middle of Auguſt. *Tis very ſeldom that 
the ſnow falls in the valleys or low grounds, 
though ſo great a quantity is upon the 
mountains, that it fills up ſometimes all 
the hollow places to the height of ſeveral 
pikes, and there remains, as it were, in 
wells and reſeryatories, to provide, as 1t 
does in due time, ſo many ſprings and ri- 
vers with water, ſo fertilizing the valleys 
and plains, that they produce infinite crops 
of all ſorts in the autumn, and enrich the 
kingdom, But notwithſtanding that it 

ſeldom 


g tion 
came to Chile from other parts of America, Cd and 


either as commanders, or for other employ- thoſe of 
ments, which are in the king's diſpoſal, in- Europe. 


4 
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from the degree 


Of the Nature and Properties of the 


ſeldom ſnows in the valleys and plains, yet 
it is ſo cold in them, that few parts of Eu- 
rope are colder z which proceeds not only 
of elevation this land is in, 
but alſo from its neighbourhood to thoſe 
vaſt mountains called the Cordillera, who 
ſend out ſuch ſharp and piercing winds, 
that ſometimes they are infupportable 3 
therefore the ſea coaſt is much more tem- 
perate and warm; but in return, much 
more expoſed to vehement tempeſts of 
winds, than the inland parts, where theſe 
ſtorms are in ſome meaſure ſpent before 
they reach them, and ſo cannot whip 


them and torment them as they do the fea 


Thorn- 


coaſts, 

For ſome protection againſt theſe ſharp 
cold winds, God Almighty has placed ſe- 
veral great cluſters of thorn-buſhes, which 
thrive ſo well, that it is the ordinary fewel 
of all the countries about the town of 
St. Fago, and the valleys near it. It is a 
plant not unlike an oak, though more du- 
rable; the heart of the 'wood is red, and 
incorruptible; of it they make coals for the 
furnace, and other ſhop uſes. 'In other 
parts the true oak ſerves for the ſame pur- 
poſe; as in the territory of the city of Con- 
ception, where there are very large woods 


of them, which are ſo thick, that though 


Fuey- 
19 gen,. 


low. 


Spring. 


Deſcription 
of ſome 
wers, 


they have already ſerved for the uſes of the 
natives ſo many years, yet when they are 
enter d, they can hardly be paſſed in the 
middle; — this within half a league of 
the city; for further up in the country there 
_ foreſts, where no man ever ſet his 
oor. 

Though theſe oaks, as alſo the fruit- 
trees, loſe their leaves in winter, yet there 
are wild trees which do not, though all co- 
vered with ice and ſnow; and the cold is 
ſo far from injuring them, that when the 
ſun melts the froſt, they look brighter and 
more beautiful. As ſoon as the firſt rains 
come, the fields begin to be cloathed in 
green, and the earth is covered in twent 
or thirty days with graſs; amongſt which 
nature produces a ſort of yellow flower 
in ſuch abundance, that the plains and 
valleys look like carpets of green and yel- 
Theſe firſt rains ſeem to prepare the 
earth for its ornamental dreſs of flowers 
with the ſpring, which begins about the 
middle of Auguſt; and they laſt till De- 
cember, that the heats come in, and that 
with ſuch variety and abundance of fo 
many kinds, that the fields look as if they 
had been painted, producing a moſt de- 
lightful object. I remember once, as I 
was travelling, I faw ſo great a diverſity 
of theſe flowers, ſome ſcarlet, others blue, 
yellow, red, ftraw-colour, purple, &c. 
that I was mov'd to tell them, and I told 


— 


in a ſhort time two and forty ſorts, fo ad- 
mirable was their variety; and yet I do not 
reckon among theſe the cultivated ones in 
gardens, nor thoſe that were brought from 
be” * ſuch as — roſes, ſtock- 
gillyflowers, orange, lillies, ies, lu- 
pins, Sc. I only ſpeak of hole that grow 
wild, which are ſo odoriferous and ſweet- 
ſcented, that *tis out of them that they 
diſtil a water call'd agua d'angeles, or, an- 
gel's-water. The ſmell of theſe flowers is 
perceived ſweeteſt at the riſing and ſetting 


of the ſun; which mingled with the ſcent 


emitted by the herbs, which are very aro- 
matick, produce a moſt admirable perfume, 
and for that reaſon they put the ſprouts and 
tops of them among the flowers which 
make the angel-water. | 

It is ſcarce poſſible to expreſs the force 
with which the earth puts forth theſe plants, 
which is ſo great, that in many & yaa tis 
hard to diſtinguiſh the cultivated from the 
uncultivated lands. One would think at 
firſt that all had been plowed and ſowed 
alike z 2 mn the continuance of the 
rains, graſs runs ſo ſtrong, and 
grows 10 intricate, « 45g horſe can hardly 
break through it, it coming in moſt places 
to the ſaddle-girts. 

Muſtard-ſeed, turnips, 
trefoil, and other plants, which I fee are 
lowed and cultivated in Europe, for the 
Juſt eſteem that is made of them, do all 
grow wild in Chile, without ſerving to the 
uſe of life at all, otherwiſe than by the 
cattle's feeding on them, which they ma 
do for ſeveral leagues together. The muſ- 
tard plant thrives ſo mightily, that it is 
as big as one's arm, and ſo high and thick, 
that it looks like a tree, I have travelled 
many leagues through muſtard groves, 
which were taller than horſe and man ; an 
the birds build their neſts in them, as the 


2 mentions in theſe words, ita ut vo- Mat. xiii, 


Book I. 


mint, fennel, Plaut, Rc. 


ucres cali veniant & habitent in ramis ejus; 3": 


ſo that the birds of the air come and lodge 
in the branches thereof. 


There are many plants of great virtue Charaer 
25 2 and known only to the Indians, of the Ma- 
call | 


: chis, or In- 
d Machis, who are a race of men that r 


are their doctors. Theſe 3 they conceal 273. 


carefully, and particularly from the Spa- 
niards, to whom if they communicate the 
knowledge of one or two, it is a great 
mark of their friendſhip; but the know- 


ledge of the reſt they reſerve, and it paſ- 


ſes trom father to ſon. Theſe Machis, or 
doctors, are not only eſteem'd by the In- 
dians, but by the Spaniards themſelves, who 
have coats to them in the greateſt extre- 
mities, when the diſeaſe preſſes moſt. They 
find wonderful effects from the application 
of theſe ſimples, which they uſe in a leſſer 
doſe with the Spaniards than with the In- 

| dians, 
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dians, who are of a more robuſt nature, and points, which, both in colour and ſhape, OVALLE. 
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Two re- 
markable 
cures per- 
formed 
the Ma- 
chis. 


ſtronger conſtitution. 

I ſaw one of our order much troubled 
with the falling-ſickneſs and ſwooning fits, 
ſo as he was forced to have always ſome 
body in his company, or elſe he might have 
fallen down ſtairs, or otherwiſe killed him- 
ſelf: he had uſed all the remedies that the 
learning of phyſicians and the charity of re- 
ligious men could ſuggeſt, but without any 
effect at all; nay, he was worſe and worſe 
cvery day. Our fathers learned at laſt, 
that about twelve leagues off from that 


place there lived an Indian Machi: they 


ſent for him; and being come, and having 


heard the relation of his diſtemper, he gave 
him as much of a certain herb in wine as 
the bigneſs of a nail; and it had ſo great an 
effect, that it took away the diſtemper, as if 
he had taken it away with his hand, the 
perſon being never troubled with it more, 
all the time I knew him. 

J have ſeen many other cures performed 
by theſe Machis/ particularly in caſes of 
poiſon; for in that ſort of diſtemper they 
are very eminent. I ſhall mention but one 
inſtance, of a gentleman who had been pi- 
ning away for ſeveral years, and often at 


death's door: once, being in extream dan- 


i 


ger, he heard of a famous Machi who lived 
a great way off, but was a ſhe- doctor, (for 
there are women amongſt them eminent in 
the art:) he procured, by preſents, to have 
her ſent for; and having promiſed her a 
conſiderable reward, beſides what he gave 
her in hand, which he was well able to per- 
form, being very rich and powerful, ſhe 
began to apply her remedies, which were 
herbs; and one day, when ſhe ſaw his 
body prepared to part with the poiſon, ſhe 
cauſed a great ſilver voider to be ſet in the 
middle of the room, and there, in the pre- 
ſence of many people, the gentleman having 
firſt been very ſick in his ſtomach, he caſt 
up the poiſon which had been given him 
many years before, wrapp'd up in hair, 
which came up with itz and he was perfect- 
ly well after this, as he himſelf related to 
me. 

Though, as I have ſaid, the Indians are 
ſo cloſe in keeping ſecret the herbs they uſe, 
yet many of them, perſuaded by reaſon, 
and induced by triendſhip, do communi- 
cate ſomething ; and time and experience 
has diſcover'd ſo many more, that if I 


noſegay, and end in little flowers at the 
Vol. III. 


are not unlike the ſaffron call'd Romi. 


1646. 


They pull up the herb, and boil it entire * * ©- 


with its root, leaves, and flowers, in fair 
water, which 1s given to the Patient to 
drink hot: amongſt other effects it pro- 


duces, one is to diſſolve all coagulated 


blood in the body, and that very quickly; 
ſo that an Indian feeling himſelf wounded, 
takes it immediately, to hinder the blood 
that could not come out at the wound from 
congealing inwardly, and ſo prevents all im- 
poſthumation, and the corruption of the reſt. 

There happened in our college of St. Fa- 
£0 an accident, which gave proof of this ad- 
mirable herb; which was, That an Indian 
belonging to us being. gone to the great 
place to ſee the bull-feaſt, a bull, to his 
great misfortune, catch'd him up, and toſs'd 
him in the air, and left him almoſt dead on 
the ground; he was brought to our houſe, 
and the phyſician, being called, ſaid he 
was a dead man, and nothing could ſave 
him : but, however, he told the father that 
has care of the ſick, that it would coſt but 
little to give him the Quinchamali, wrap 
him up warm, and leave him alone ſome 
hours. It was done accordingly ; and after 
ſome time, the father reſorting to the place 
where they had laid him, to fee if he was 
dead, he was found not only alive, but out 
of danger, and the ſheet all full of blood, 
which the herb had caus'd him to void 
through the pores of his body, ſo as he re- 
main'd perfectly well in a little time. 

The ſecond herb is that which we Spa- 
niards call Albaaquilla, and the Indians, 
Culen, becauſe its leaves are like the leaves 
of ſweet baſil : it grows in buſhes ſo high, 
that they ſeem to be trees; the leaves are 
very fragrant, and ſweet like honey: be- 
ing bruiſed, it is applied to the wound out- 
wardly, and ſome drops of its juice are 
to be poured alſo into the wound; after 
which moſt admirable effects of its efficacy 
are ſcen. 

I was told by captain Sebaſtian Garcia 
Carrero, the founder of our novitiat-houſe 
of Bucalemo, that as he was travelling with 
a dog in his company, which he loved 
extremely, ſome wild monkeys that live 
in the mountains fell upon him, and ſo 
worried him among them by biting him, 
ſome on one ſide and ſome on the other, 
that they left him full of wounds, and 


ſhould mention them all, I ſhould be forc'd particularly with one large one in his 
to make a book on purpoſe of them; there- throat : his maſter came up at laſt, and 
fore I ſhall only mention three that I have found him without ſign of life: he was 
more preſent in my memory, the effects of much troubled for the loſs of his dog, 
which are prodigious. and lighted to ſee what he could do for 
Deſcription The firſt ſhall be the famous plant call'd him. This Albaaquilla is an herb that 
'of ſome Quinchamali, which riſes not a foot above grows every where in the fields; and the 
medicinal . : , | A 
gebs. the ground, and its branches ſpread like a gentleman, at a venture, gathering three or 


tour handfuls of it, bruized them between 
two 
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OvxLLE. two ſtones, and poured the juice into the 
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» 


Summer. 


Deſcription / 
of fruits, the continent of America, not one will grow 


dog's wounds, and into the great one of 
his throat he thruſt a handful of it, and ſo 
left him without hopes of life: but it fell 
out wonderfully, that after a few leagues 
travelling on, turning back to look at 
ſomething, he ſaw his dog following at a 
diſtance, who was ſo well cured that he 
lived many years after. | : 

The third herb, that I can remember, is 
like a knot of fine hair, and which 1s not 
commonly met with: this is an admirable 
herb in fevers and pleuriſies; it is boiled 
in water, and drank ; it purifies and clean- 
ſes the blood, expelling that which is bad, 
and ſo the ſick body remains perfectly 


cured ; as I my ſelf have had the experience 
of it. 

There are ſeveral other plants, ſome of 
which cure the pains of the liver; others diſ- 
ſolve the ſtone in the bladder, and break it 
to pieces; ſome are excellent for the ſciatica 
_ other infirmities; all which, if-I were 
to relate in particular, I ſhould make a 
new dioſcorides, or herbal, which is not my 
intention. We will therefore leave the 
flowers and herbs of the ſpring, the har- 
mony of the ſinging of birds, which ſo re- 
Joices the mornings, and the ſcrene and 
__ days of this ſeaſon, to draw near the 


ummer; which will afford us matter of 


diſcourſe. 


CGHMAF, 
Of the Summer and Autumn, and their Product. 


HE Summer begins in the middle of 

November, and laſts to the middle of 
February, ſo that the greateſt heats are at 
Chriſtmas; and we are forc'd to have re- 
courſe to our faith, to conſider the Child 
God trembling with cold in the manger 3 
for when we riſe to ſing matins, particu- 
larly in Cuyo and Tucuman, where the heats 
are exceſſive, we are ready to melt with 
heat. In Chile the heats are not ſo exceſ- 
ſive, becauſe the country 1s more tempe- 
rate; but ſtill the er is not ſo cold 
as it was in Bethlem. About this time the 
fruits begin to ripen, which are in great 
variety; and there are but few of thoſe of 
Europe that are wanting; for as ſoon as 
any of them are brought, either in ſtone, 
ſeed, or plant, they take, and 'tis wonder- 
ful to ſee how they thrive. I remember 


about thirty years ago there were no cherries; 


there coming by chance a little tree from 
Spain, from which all the curious began to 
multiply them in their gardens, (it being 
both a rarity, and a valuable fruit; ) in a 
ſmall time they were ſo increaſed, that 


they were baniſh'd from the gardens to 


the fields, becauſe they produced ſo ma- 
ny young plants from their roots, that 
they took up all the ground about 
them. 

Of the fruits of Peru, Mexico, and all 


in Chile; and the reaſon 1s, the oppoſition 
of the climate of Chile; nay, though they 
bring either -plant, ſeed, or ſetting, they 
never thrive 3 for thoſe countries are within 
the tropicks, and Chile is out of them : 
for which reaſon alſo the fruits of Europe 
take ſo well in Chile, ſuch as pears, 
abricots, figs, peaches, quinces, Sc. 
which bear infinitely ; and if there is not 
care taken to leſſen their number when lit- 
tle, it 1s impoſſible for the boughs to bear 


the weight of the fruit, ſo that they are 
fain to prop them up with forks when they 
grow near ripe. 

The fruit that exceeds all the reſt for 
bearing, is the apple of all kinds, of 
which there are prodigious orchards; and 
of theſe, though they leſſen the number, 
yet the others increaſe ſo much in weight, 
that the trees are brought down to the 
ground; ſo that there are many windfalls, 
filling all the ground about them, and the 
very rivers on which they ſtand, and ſtop- 
ping the courſe of the water. 


All the crops of oats, wheat, maiz, and Grain, 


all other garden product, begin to be cut 
in December, and ſo on to March; and they 
ſeldom produce leſs than twenty or thirty 
for one, nay, ſome a hundred for one, and 
the maiz four hundred for one; and *tis very 
ſeldom that there is any ſcarcity of grain, 
but it is very cheap moſt commonly. 

As for the fruit of the gardens, it is ne- 
ver or rarely fold, but any body may, with. 
out hinderance, ſtep into a garden or orchard, 
and eat what they will; only the ſtrawber- 
ries, which they call Frutilla, are ſold ; for 
though I have ſeen them grow wild for 
mules together, yer, being cultivated, they 
are ſold very dear: they are very different 
from thoſe I have ſeen here in Rome, as 
well in the taſte, as in the ſmell ; and as for 
their ſize, they grow to be as big as pears, 
moſt commonly red, but in the territory 
of the Conception there are of them white 
and yellow. 

About this time alſo the herbs that fatten 
the cattle grow ripe; and then they begin 
to kill them with great profit, it being the 
chieteſt riches of the country, by reaſon of 
the tallow and hides which are ſent for Pery. 
They kill thouſands of cows, ſheep, goats; 
and the fleſh, being ſo cheap that it is not 
worth ſaving, they throw it away into the 

ſea 
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Crap. 3. 


Autumn. 


ſea or rivers, that it may not infect the air; 
only they ſalt the tongues and loins of the 
cows, which they ſend for Peru as preſents 
to their friends; and they who are able, 
and underſtand it, ſend likewiſe ſome 
dried falt-fiſh for the king's forces, or keep 
it to feed their own ſlaves or ſervants. 
Autumn begins about the middle of Fe- 
bruary; ſo lent proves the moſt delicious 
time of the year; for beſides lobſters, oy- 
ſters, crabs, and other ſorts of ſhell-fiſh 


and ſca-fiſn of all kinds, they fiſh in the 


Time of ga- 


thermg 
olrves and 
grapes. 
Noble and 
generous 
Wines, 


Two ſorts 
of riches, 


Little lead, 
and leſs 
quick- 
ſelver. 


ponds and rivers for trouts, Vagres, Peje- 
reges, and other very choice river-fiſh of 
ſeveral kinds; and at the ſame time there 
is a great plenty of pulſe, and garden-pro- 
duct, as gourds, all forts of fruit, parti- 
cularly quinces, which are as big as one's 
head, and another kind called Lucumas, of 
which they make ſo many diſhes, that the 
mortification of faſting is hardly perceived. 

In the end of Autumn they begin to ga- 
ther the olives and the grapes; and this laſts 
the months of May and June. The wines 
are moſt noble and generous, and fam'd by 
the authors who write of this country : 


there 1s ſuch plenty of them, that the 


Kinzdom of CHILE. 
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plenty is a grievance, there being no vent OVALLE. 


tor ſuch quantities: it kills the Indians, be-  1946-- 


cauſe when they drink, *tis without mea- 
ſure, till they fall down; and it being 
very ſtrong, it burns up their inward parts: 
the beſt kind is the Muſcatel. I have ſeen 


| ſome that look like water; but their ope- 


ration 1s very difterent in the ſtomach, which 
they warm like brandy. 


There are white wines alſo very much ive 
called Cha wines. 


valued; as thoſe of the gra 
Torrontes, and Albilla: the red and deep- 
colour'd are made of the ordinary red grape, 
and the grape called Mollar. The bunches of 
grapes are ſo large, that they cauſe admi- 
ration; particularly I remember one, which, 
becauſe of its monſtrous bigneſs, was by 
its owner (a gentleman) offer'd to our lady's 
ſhrine: it was ſo big as to fill a basket, and 
to feed the whole convent of friers for that 
meal, and they are pretty numerous. The 
branches of the vines are by conſequence ve- 
ry big, and the trunk or body of them is in 
ſome places as thick as a man's body, 
and no man can incompaſs with extended 
arms the heads of them, when they are in 
full bloom. 


CHA £1; 


Of the natural Riches of the Kingdom of Chile; which are its Mines of 


Gold, and other Metals ; as alſo of the induſtrious Management of its 


other Product. 


HE riches of Chile are of two ſorts: 

firſt, thoſe which nature has be- 
ſtowed on it, without the help of human 
induſtry ; and, ſecondly, thoſe which have 
been produced and invented by the inha- 
bitants, to improve and enjoy its fertility. 
To the firſt kind belong its mines of gold, 
ſilver, copper, tin, quick: ſilver, and lead, 
with which heaven has inriched it. Of the 
copper of Chile are made all the great 
guns for Peru and the neighbouring king- 
doms, in the garriſons of which there are 
always ſtores, particularly on the coaſts : 
all the bells of the churches, and utenſils 
for families, are of this metal ; ſo that ſince 
the working of theſe mines, no copper has 
come from Spain ; for the Indies are ſuffi- 
ciently ſupplied by them with all they 
can want. 

There is little lead work'd, becauſe 
there is little uſe of it; quick: ſilver leſs, be- 
cauſe the mines are but newly diſcovered ; 
and as they were going to work them, the 
obſtacle to thoſe of Guancabilica in Peru 
was removed, and ſo there was no need of 
working thoſe of Chile. Thoſe of ſilver 
likewiſe lie unwrought, becauſe the gol- 
den mines are of leſs charge, and ſo 


every body has turned their induſtry to- 


wards them: they are ſo many, and 
ſo rich, that from the confines of Peru 
to the extreameſt parts of this kingdom, 
as far as the ſtreights of Magellan, there 1s 
no part of the country but they diſcover 
them; which made father Gregory of Leon, 
in his map of Chile, ſay, That this coun- 
try ought rather to have been called 
a plate of gold, than to go about to 
reckon up its golden mines, which are 
innumerable. _ 

All the authors who have writ of this 
country, do mightily enlarge upon its 
riches; and the ſame is done by all thoſe 
who have navigated the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan: Antonio de Herrera, in his general 


| hiſtory of the Indies, ſays, That in all the 


Weſt-Indies, no gold is fo fine as that of 
Valdivia in Chile, except the famous mine 
of Carabaya; and that when thoſe mines 
were firſt work'd, (which was before thoſe 
Indians who are now at peace with us were 
at war,) an Indian among them did uſe to 
ger from them every day 20 or 30 pe/o's of 
gold, which comes to near 500 reals of 
plate, and was a wonderful gain. 


And the already-cited John and Theodore Great 
de Brye ſay, That when the Nodales paſſed 4% of 


the ſtreights of St. Vincent, otherwiſc® 


C 2 called 
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called ſtreights of Le Maire, there came 


1646. ſome Indians from the country called La 


Gold more 


plenty than more eaſy to get gold than filver out of 


ver. 


Tierra del Fuego, who exchanged with the 
Spaniards a piece of gold of a foot and a 
half long, and as broad, for ſciſſars, knives, 
needles, and other things of little value ; 
for they do not value it as we do. Other 
authors ſay, that moſt of the gold that was 
laid up in the Ineas treaſure, was brought 
to him from Chile, though having never 
ſubjected the Araucanos, he could not have 
that quantity which this rich country would 
elſe have afforded. 

But what need I weary myſelf in cita- 
tions of people abroad, when thoſe who 
live in the country of Chile, and ſee it eve- 

day, are the beſt teſtimony of the great 
riches that the Spaniards have drawn from 
theſe mines; which was ſo great, that I 
have heard the old men ſay, That in their 
feaſts and entertainments they us'd to put 
oo0ld-duſt in their falt-ſellers, inſtead of 
falt ; and that when they ſwept the houſe, 
the ſervants would often find grains of gold 
in the ſweepings, which they would waſh 
out, for the Indians being the perſons that 
brought it to their lords, they would often 
let ſome fall. 

I have ſaid before, that it was much 


the mines, becauſe this laſt coſts much 
pains 3 firſt, to dig it from the hard rock, 
then to beat it in the mills to powder, 
which mills are chargeable, as is alſo the 
uick-ſilver, neceſſary to be us'd to make 
the ſilver unite, and all the reſt of the ope- 
rations requiſite to refine it; but the ad- 
vantage of getting gold has no other trou- 
ble in 1t, than to carry the earth in which 
it is found to the water, and there waſh it 
in mills on purpoſe, with a ſtream which 
carries off the earth, and the gold, as being 
heavieſt, goes to the bottom. 

Tis true, that ſometimes they follow 
the gold vein through rocks and hard places, 
where it grows thinner and thinner, till at 
laſt the profit that ariſes is very ſmall ; yet 
they perſiſt to follow it, in hopes it will 
grow larger, and end at laſt in that which 
they call Bolſa, which is, when coming to 
a ſofter and eaſier part of the rock, the 
vein enlarges ſo, that one of theſe hits is 
enough to enrich a family tor all their lives. 
There is now leſs gold found than formerly, 
by reaſon of the war the Spaniards have 
had with the nation of Araucanos; but 
ſtill ſome is found, particularly in Co- 
quimbo, where, in the winter, when it 
rains much, is the great harveſt of gold ; 
for by the rain the mountains are waſh'd 
away, and the gold is eaſier to come at. 
There is likewiſe ſome gold in the terri- 
tory of the Conception; in which I was 
told, by a captain who enter'd into our 
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ſcciety, That there waer, not above half 

a le igue from the town, a pond, dr ſtand- 

ing- water, which is not deeper than halt 

the heighth of a man; and that when the 
Indians have nothing to ſpend, they ſend 

their wives to this pond; and they going 

in, feel out with their toes the grains of 

gold; and as ſoon as they have found 

them, they ſtoop and take them up. They 

do this till they have got to the value of 

two or three peſo's of gold; and then & pee i. 
they ſeek no longer, but go home, and about the 
do not return for any more as long as that 22 of 
laſts; for they are not a covetous people, %, _ 
but are content to enjoy, without laying *_ 
up. 
brought with me to Laly, one of theſe 
grains thus found, of a pretty reaſonable 
bigneſs; and ſending it at Seville to be 
touch'd, without either putting it in the 
fire, or uſing other proofs, it was allowed 
to be of twenty three carats, which is a 
very remarkable thing. Now the peace 
is made, and the warlike Indians quiet, 
the Spaniards may return to ſearch for 
the gold of Valdivia, and other mines 
thereabouts, which will extreamly increaſe 
the riches of the country. 

As for the product made by the induſtry 

of the haben, it conſiſts dt —y 
in the breed of their cattle of all kinds, cf pro- 
as I have obſerv'd above; ſending the tal- _ of 
low, hides, and dried fleſh, for Lima, 
where having firſt retain'd the neceſſaury 
proportion for themſelyes, which is about 
twenty thouſand quintals of tallow every 
year for that city, and hides accordingly, 
they diſtribute the reſt all over Peri: rhe 
hides, particularly, are carried up to Po- 
40%, and all that inland tract of mines, 
where moſt of their cloathing comes from 
Chile; they are alſo carried to Panama, 
Carthagena, and the reſt of that continent; 
ſome of this trade extends itſelf likev ſe to 
Tucuman and Buenos Aires, and from tuence 
to Braſil. 

The ſecond product is the cordage and corgzge, 
tackling, with which all the ſhips of the crackling 
South-Seas are furniſh'd from Chile; as alſo fer ſbibs, 


the match for fire-arms, with which all the 3 


king's garriſons along the coaſt are provi- arms. 
ded from thoſe parts; for the hemp which 
makes the firſt material of all theſe provi- 
ſions, grows no where in the Veſt-Indies 
but in Chile: there is alſo packthread ex- 
ported, and other ſmaller cordage. 

The third product is mules, which are .. 
ſent to Potaſi, through the deſart of Ara- 
cama. 

The fourth product is the cocoa-nuts, c9coa-nurs, 
which are the fruit of the palm-trees; and 
do not, indeed, proceed from induſtry, 
but grow wild in the mountains, without 
any cultivation, ſo thick, that I have ſeen 

ſeveral 


. 
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Almonds. ſeveral leagues of this tree. Almonds 
likewiſe, and the product of gardens, 
which do not grow in Peru, are carried 
thither with great profit, ſo as to be able 
to ſet up a yaung beginner. When I 
came to Lima, I obſerved that the anni- 
ſeed which had been bought at Chile for 
two pieces of eight, was fold there for 
twenty; and the cummin-ſeed, bought at 
twenty, was fold for fourſcore; which 
makes merchants very willing to trade 
to thoſe parts, as hoping to grow rich in 
a ſmall Time; and this increaſes the riches 
of Chile, by drawing every day thither 
men with good ſtocks. The gains made 
this way are ſo conſiderable, that a man 
who has about forty thouſand crowns to 
employ in land, Rocks, and ſlaves, to take 
care of them, may every year have a re- 
venue of ten or twelve thouſand crowns, 
which is a gain of twenty five per cent. 
very lawful, and without any trouble to 
one's . conſcience, or ſubjection to the 
dangers of the ſeas: for thoſe who will 
run the hazards of that element gain 

Great en- much more; for the merchants, by many 

nm Commodities, get a hundred, and two 

merchants. hundred, nay, three hundred per cent. in 
a navigation of about three weeks, which 

is the time uſually employed from Chile 

to Lima, without any fear of pirates, all 

thoſe ſeas being entirely the king of 

- Spain's, and ſo free from thoſe robbers. 

Beſides, tis very ſeldom that any ſtorms 

are felt in that voyage, or, at leaſt, not any 

that endanger the loſs of the ſhips. The 
greateſt danger proceeds from the covetoul- 
neſs of the owners and merchants, who 
truſting to the peaceableneſs of thoſe ſeas, 
and that they ſail all the way from Chile to 

Lima before the wind, they load up to the 

mid-maſt. *T'is not exaggeration ; becauſe 

I have ſeen them go our of the port with 

proviſions for the voyage, and other neceſ- 

faries, as high as the ropes that hold the 
maſts ; and though the king's officers are 
preſent to hinder the ſhips from being over- 
oaded, yet generally they are ſo deep in the 
water, that they are but juſt above it; and 
with all theſe, there are many goods left 
behind in the magazines of the port; for 
the land is fo productive of every thing, 
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that the only misfortune of it, is to want a OVALLE. 


vent for its product, which is enough to 
ſupply another Lima, or another Potoſi, 
if there were one. | 

"Tis upon this foundation, that *tis af- 
firmed generally, that no country in all 
America has a more ſolid eſtabliſhment 
than Chile; for in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of inhabitants in Peru, Chile muſt 
increaſe too in riches, ſince it is able to 
ſupply any great conſumption, and yet 
have enough of its own in all the kinds 
of corn, wine, fleſh, oil, falt, fruits, 
pulſe, wool, flax, hides, tallow, chamois, 
leather, ropes, wood, and timber, me- 
dicinal remedies, pitch, fiſh of all kinds, 
metals of all forts, and amber. There 
wants ſilk; and 'tis to be wiſhed that 
it may never get thither, but for orna- 
ment to the altars; for it is already the 
beggering of the country, by reaſon of 
the great expence in rich cloaths; parti- 
cularly by the women, who are not out- 
done in this, even by the braveſt ladies of 
Madrid, or other parts; but yet the land 
is ſo proper for ſilk-worms, that if any 
one carries the ſeed of them there, I am 
perſuaded it will take with great abun- 
dance, the mulberry-trees being there al- 
ready as full grown, and in as great beauty 
as in Spain. 

The wax likewiſe comes from Europe, 
though there are bees who make both 
honey and wax. Pepper, and other ea/t- 
india ſpices, come from abroad, though 
there is a kind of ſpice which ſupplies the 
want of them very well ; and the authors 
above cited ſay, That in the ſtreights ol 
Magellan, there is good cinnamon; and 
that on thoſe coaſts there grow trees of a 
moſt fragrant ſmell in their bark, and which 
have a taſte like pepper, but of a more 
quick favour, as it ſhall be made out when 
we treat of that ſtreight. 


1646. 


In the whole kingdom, the herbage and Herbage, 


the fiſhing are in common; as alſo the, 


mg, 


. 
hunting; and the woods for fewel and tim- 4 fir 


ber; and the ſame is practiſed as to the ſalt f wel, and 


mines. There is no impoſition on trade 
through all the kingdom, every one being 
free to tranſport what goods he pleaſes, ei- 
ther within or without the kingdom. 


NF. 
Of the Famous Cordillera of Chile. 


Deſcription H E Cordillera, or high mountains 
of the Cor- of Chile, are a prodigy of nature, and 
diller. without parallel in the world: *Tis a chain 
of high mountains, which run from north 
to ſouth from the province of 2yito, and 


the new kingdom of Granada, to Chile, 
Vol. III. 


above a thouſand Caſtillan leagues, accord- 
ing to Anlonio de Herrera, in his third tome, 
Decade g. to which adding the length of 
the kingdom of Chile to the ſtreights of 
Magellan, it will make in all little leſs than 
1500 leagues, The remoteſt part of Chile 

is 


le mines, 
uin com- 
07. 
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OvaALLE. is not above twenty or thirty leagues from 


1646. 


> 
- 
* 


the ſea. Theſe mountains are forty leagues 
broad ʒ with many precipices, and interme- 
diate valleys, which are habitable till one 
comes to the tropicks; but not beyond them, 
becauſe of the perpetual ſnows with which 
they are always covered. 


in Europe. There are likewiſe a ſort of 
ſheep of that country, they call Quanacos, 
which are like camels, but a good deal leſs, 
of whoſe wool they make waittcoats, which 
are woven in Peru, and are more valued 
than if they were of ſilk, for their ſoft- 
neſs, and the fineneſs of their colours. 
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The ſame author ſays, moreover, That Two famous 
through this chain of mountains there went „s. 
two highways, in which the [gas ſhewed 


Antonio de Herrera, already cited, puts 
two chains of mountains; one much lower, 
covered with woods and handſome groves, 


becauſe the air is more temperate near it; 
the other much higher, which by reaſon of 
the intenſe cold, has not ſo much as a buſh 
on it, the mountains being ſo bare, that 
there is neither plant nor graſs on them: 
but he ſays, that on both theſe ſorts of 


Deſcript on mountains there are ſeveral animals, which 


eee becauſe of the ſingularity of their kinds, I found by travellers; and that which was 
ſhall here deſcribe ſome of them. moſt admirable, at each half- league there 
Hogs, One of the moſt remarkable, is a ſpecies were couriers and poſts, who were deſigned 
of hogs, that have their navel in their back, for the conveniency of paſſengers, that they 
upon the back-bone : they go in herds, and might ſend their letters and advices where 
each herd has its leader, who is known they were requiſite. 'The other way, which 
from them all; becauſe when they march, was alſo of twenty-five foot broad, went b 
none dares go before him, all the reſt fol- the plain at the foot of the mountains, wit 
low in great order. No hunter dares fall the ſame proportion and beauty of inns and 
on theſe herds till he has killed this captain, palaces at every four leagues, which were 
or leader; for as long as they ſee him, they encloſed with high walls; as alſo ſtreams 
will keep together, and ſhew ſo much cou- and rivolets running through this way, 
rage in their own defence, that they appear brought thither by art, for the refreſhment 
invincible ; but as ſoon as they ſee him and recreation of travellers. 
killed, they are broke, and run for it, gi- This is what Antonio de Herrera, and 
ving up the day, till they chuſe another cap- other authors, who treat of the Indies, do 
tain. tell us about this famous Cordillera: now 
Their way of eating is alſo admirable : I ſhall relate what I myſelf have ſeen, and 
they divide themſelves into two bodies; one do know about it. 
half of thera goes to certain trees which are And firſt, I muſt ſuppoſe, that though 
in a country called Los Quixos, in the Pro- theſe two highways run ſeparate and diſtinct 
vince of Quito, and are like the cinnamon- through all Peru and Quito, yet they muſt 
trees : theſe they ſhake to bring down the grow nearer each other as they riſe higher 
flowers, which the other half feeds on; and in the mountain; for when they come to 
when they have eat enough, they go and Chile, they are no longer two, but one. 
relieve the other half of the flock, and make This is clearly found, by experience, in thoſe 
the flowers fall for them; and ſo return the who croſs the Cordillera, to go from Chile to 
ſervice to their companions, that they have Cuyo, as I have done ſeveral times, that I 
received from them. have paſſed this mountain, and never could 
Monkeys, There are many ſorts of monkeys, who ſee this diviſion, but always continual and 
differ mightily in their ſhapes, colour, and perpetual mountains, which ſerve for walls 
bigneſs, and other Properties: ſome are and fortifications on each fide to one which 
merry; ſome melancholy and fad ; theſe riſes in the middle infinitely higher than 
whiſtle, the others chatter ; ſome are nim- the reſt, and is that which moſt properly 
ble, others lazy; ſome cowards, others is called the Cordillera, I am alſo perſwa- 
ſtout and courageous 3 but yet when one ded, that the two ways above mentioned 
threatens them, they get away as faſt as they came but ro the boundaries of Chile, and 
can. Their food is fruit and birds-eggs, ended in thoſe of Peru. I have, indeed, in 
and any game they can catch in the moun- paſſing the Cordillera, met with great old 
tains : they are very much afraid of water; walls of ſtone on the top of it, which they 
and if they happen to wet or dirty them- call the Inas; which, they ſay, were en- 
ſelves, they grow dejected and fad. There campments, (though not his, for he never 
are alſo great variety of parrots. came to Chile,) but of his generals and armies 
Goats. The wild goats are numerous: they are ſent to conquer the country; and 'tis not im- 


called Vicunnas, and have ſo fine hair, that 
it ſeems as ſoft as ſilk to the touch: this is 
uſed to make the fine hats ſo much valued 


their great ee z one of them goes by the 
mounta in all paved for nine hundred leagues, 
from Poſto to Chile : it was five and twenty 
foot broad, and at every four leagues were 
noble buildings; and to this day there are 
the places called Tambos, which anſwer our 
inns, where every thing neceſſary is to be 


poſſible but the ſaid two ways might be 
continued on to theſe buildings; but it was 
not practicable, that it could be with that 

C perfec- 


Car. 8. 


Sudden 
change of 
air. 


« 


perfection, as in that part of the mountain 


contained within the tropicks ; where be- 


cauſe the hills are more tractable, ſuch ways 
might be made as they deſcribe; butnot in 
the mountains of Chile, which are one upon 
another ſo thick, that it is with great difficul- 
ty that a ſingle mule can go in the paths of 
it: and the Cordillera grows rougher and 
rougher; the more it draws nearer the pole, 
ſo that it appears to be above the compaſs 
of human power to open a way through it, 
ſo curious and finely contrived as it is re- 
preſented. It was not neceſſary that the [nga 
ſhould uſe ſo much art and induſtry, to make 
admirable that which is already ſo much 
ſo, as this mountain 1s in its whole courſe 
through the kingdom of Cite, as it ſhall 
be ſhewed when we diſcourſe in particular 
of its ſeveral parts and properties. For, firſt, 
ſuppoſing what we have ſaid of its running 
fifteen hundred leagues in length, and forty 
in diameter, its wonderful heighth makes it 
aſtoniſhing : the aſcent is ſo prodigious, 
that we imploy three or four days in arriv- 
ing to the top of it, and as many more 
in the deſcent, that is, ſpeaking properly, 
and only of the mountain, for otherwiſe it 
may be affirmed, that one begins to mount 
even from the ſea- ſide, becauſe all the way, 
which is about forty leagues, is nothing 
but an extended ſhelving coaſt 3 for which 
reaſon the rivers run with ſuch force, that 
their ſtreams are like mill-ſtreams, eſpe- 
cially near their heads. 

When we come to aſcend the higheſt 
point of the mountain, we feel an air fo 
piercing and ſubtile, that *tis with much 
difficulty we can breath, which obliges us 
to fetch our breath quick and ſtrong, and 
to open our mouths wider than ordinary, 
applying to them likewiſe our hankerchiefs 
to condenſe our breith, and break the ex- 
tream coldneſs of the air, and ſo make it 
more proportionable to the temperament, 
which the heart requires, not to be ſuffoca- 
ted : This I have experienced every time 
that I have paſſed this mighty mountain. 

Don Antonio de Herrera ſays, That thoſe 
who pals it in Peru, ſuffer great reachings 
and vomitings; becauſe no one thing pro- 
duces ſo great an alteration at once, as a 
ſudden change of air; and that of the moun- 
tain being ſo unproportioned to common 
reſpiration, produces in thoſe who paſs 
over it thoſe admirable and painful effects. 
He ſays moreover, that thoſe who have en- 
deavoured to dive into the cauſes of them, 
do find, That as that mountain is one of the 
higheſt in theworld, the airof it is ſo extream 
ſubtile and fine, that it diſcompoſes the 
temperament of the animal, as has been ſaid. 
Tis true, that in that part of the Cordil- 
lera in Peru, which they call Pariacaca, 
there may be a.concurrence of other cauſes 


Kingdom of CHILE. 
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and diſpoſition of the climate, to which OvaLLe; 
may be attributed ſome of theſe effects; for 1646. 


if they were to be attributed only to the 
heighth of the mountain, we that paſs it 
in Chile ought to find thoſe inconveniencies 
as much, or more, becauſe the mountain 1s 
higheſt without compariſon ; and yet I ne- 


ver endured thoſe reachings or vomitings, 


nor have ſeen any of thoſe motions in others, 
but only the difficulty of breathing, which 
I have mentioned. 


Others experience other effects, which I Exhalations 
have often heard them relate; for the ex- © other 


halations, and other meteors, (which from 
the earth ſeem ſo high in the air, that ſome- 
times we take them for ſtars,) are there un- 
der the feet of the mules, trighting them, 
and buzzing about their Ears. We go 
through the mountains treading, as 1t were, 
upon clouds; ſometimes we fee the earth 
without any oppoſition to our ſight, and 
when we look up, we cannot ſee the hea- 
vens for clouds ; but when we are aſcend- 
ed to the higheſt of the mountain, we can 
no longer ſee the earth for the clouds below, 
but the heavens are clear and bright, and 
the ſun bright and ſhining out, without any 


impediment to hinder us from ſeeing its 
light and beauty. 


meteors, 


The Iris, or Rainbow, which upon the Rainbow, 


earth we ſee croſſing the heavens, we ſee it 
from this heighth extended under our feet; 
whereas thoſe on the lower parts ſee it over 
their heads: nor is it a leſs wonder, that 
while we travel over thoſe hills which are 
dry and free from wet, we may fee, as I 
have done often, the clouds diſcharge them- 
ſelves, and overflow the earth with great 
force; and at the ſame time that I was 
contemplating, at a diſtance, tempeſts and 
ſtorms talling in the valleys and deep places, 
as I lifted up my eyes to heaven, I could 
not but admire the ſerenity over my head, 
there being not ſo much as a cloud to be 
ſeen, to trouble or diſcompoſe that beautiful 
proſpect. 


The ſecond thing which makes this Snow. 


mountain admirable, is the prodigious 
ſnow which falls upon it in winter, which 
is ſo great, that though theſe mountains are 
ſo high and broad, there is no part of them 
uncovered with ſnow, being in many places 


ſeveral pikes deep. I am not informed how 


it is in the higheſt part of all, which is moſt 
roperly called the Cordillera, becauſe this 
5 ſo very high, that it is thought to 
ſurpaſs the middle region of the air, its 
8 alone may perhaps be uncovered; at 
eaſt, when] paſſed it, which has been ſome- 
times in the beginning of winter, I have not 
ſeen a crum of ſnow; when a little below, 
both at the coming up and going down, it 
was ſo thick, as our mules ſunk in without 

being able to go forward. 5 
ut 


12 Of the Nature and Properties f the Book I. 
OvALLE. But that which I have obſerved, is, That not a cloud to be ſeen in them for many 
1646. after a glut of rain, which has laſted two days ; then the ſun ſhining upon that pro- 


The Cordil- 


lera white 


or three days, and the mountain appears 
clear, (for all the time it rains *tis covered 


from top to with clouds,) it ſeems white from top to 


digious quantity of ſnow, and thoſe coaſts 
and white ſhelvings all covered with ex- 
tended woods, produces a proſpect which, 


png 2 bottom, and is a moſt beautiful ſight ; for even we that are born there, and ſee it eve- 
of bf 4 the air is ſo ſerene in thoſe parts, that when ry year, cannot forbear admiring, and 
a ſtorm is over, the heavens are ſo bright, draws from us praiſes to the great creator 
even in the midſt of winter, that there is for the wondertul beauty of his works. 
CHAP, VL 
Of the Vulcanos, and the Mines of Gold and Silver of the Cordillera. 
Vulcanos. HERE are in chis Cordillera, or his Voyage through the whole World, mentions, 


chain of mountains, ſixteen Yulcancs 


which at ſeveral times have broke out, and 
cauſed effects no leſs admirable than terrible 
and aſtoniſhing to all the country: amongſt 
the reſt, that which happened 1n the year 
1640. is worthy to be remembered. It 
broke out in the enemy's country, in the 
territory of the Cacique Altante, burning 
with ſo much force, that the mountain clea- 
ving in two, ſent forth pieces of rock all 
on fire, with ſo horrible a noiſe, that it 
was heard many leagues off, juſt like the 
going off of cannon, In all that territory 
the women miſcarried for fear, as ſhall be 
related more particularly in its proper place, 
in the account I ſhall give of the ſubjection 
of all that country to our catholick king, 
being moved thereunto by this and other 
prodigies. 

The firſt of theſe Vulcanos is called the 
Vulcano of Copiapo, and is in about twenty 
ſix degrees altitude of the pole, about the 
confines of Chile and Peru ; in thirty de- 
grees is thaz of Coquimbo; in thirty one and 
and a half that of La Ligua; in thirty five 
that of Peteroa; in thirty ſix and a half 
that of Chilau; in thirty ſeven and a quar- 
ter that of Antoco : this is followed by that 
of Notuco in thirty eight and a half; that 
of Villarica is in thirty nine and three quar- 
ters; near this is another, whoſe name I 
know not, in forty and a quarter; and in 
forty one is that of Oſorno; and near that, 
in leſs than a quarter of a degree, that of 
Guanabuca; and in a little more than for- 
ty two degrees that of Quehucabi and laſt 
of all are two more; one without a name, 
in forty four; and that of &. Clement, which 


among the reſt, one that is near the fall 
of the river, in the valley of Cola; and ſays, 
it is on a mountain in the form of a ſugar- 
loaf, like that of La Plata in Potoſi; and 
that in winter it throws out ſo much ſmoak 
and aſhes, that it burns up all the graſs 
within two leagues round about it. 

He likewiſe mentions another in the en- 
trance of the province of Los Quixos, near 
the town of Maſpa ; and ſpeaks of another, 
which broke out near Qxuila, in a mountain 
called the Pinta : and he affirms, that the 
aſhes fly two leagues and a half from the 
mountain; and he has ſeen them lie on the 
houſes above four foot deep in the neareſt 
places to the mountain. 

Laſtly, he tells of that of Ariquipa, which 
buried the vineyards, and had almoſt over- 
whelm'd the city. To this day there are 
ſeen the effects of that deſolation, which 
ruined many families, by deſtroying their 
houſes and poſſeſſions. At the ſame time 
he obſerves, that the earthquakes which be- 
fore were frequent, ceaſed from that time 
and this perhaps may be the reaſon why the 
earthquakes in Chile have always been conſi- 
derably leſs than thoſe of Peru, becauſe 
Chile has more breathing holes for the va- 
pours to exhale by. 

There 1s no room for doubting of the im- 
menſe riches which theſe mountains encloſe 
in their bowels ; for tis a certain argument, 
and proof of it, to ſee only the mineral 
riches of Chile, which are, as it were, in- 
dixes of what may be contained in thoſe 
rocks, as the rivers which fertilize the coun- 
try are a proof of the unexhauſted fountains 
contained in the rocks and precipices. 


is in forty-five and a half. 


I think there may be two cauſes aſſigned, The con- 
Thele are the known Yolcanos of Chile : 


why theſe riches do not manifeſt themſelves cealiag of 


we have no knowledge of others, which may nor appear more: the firſt is, that general fret al 

be as far as the Tierra del Fuego, ee ſtate reaſon, and inviolable maxim among foreign na- 
till this time our diſcoveries have not gone the Indians, to conceal and not diſcover biens, is 4 
ſo far; but there is no doubt but there are them to any other nation. This they obſerve pn x 


ſome, as they are to be found before one 


ſo punctually, that it is among them a Cay Indians. 
comes to Chile, in the kingdoms of Peru pi 


pital crime, puniſhable with death, to 


and Quito. Diego Ordonnes de Salvos, in break ſilence in this matter, which they 
the third book and eighteenth chapter of make ſacred and indiſpenſible ; and it any 
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one among them, either out of intereſt, 
negligence, or any other motive of conye- 
niency, diſcovers any thing of this kind, 
his death is infallible, and no power on 
| earth can ſave him. 
4 remark. I remember on this ſubject, that ſome 
able rela · gentlemen having, by preſents, inſinuations, 
tion of & and flatteries, come to the knowledge of 
Jurngn:- ſome treaſure by the means of an Indian, 
ſearch of and prevailed with him at laſt to guide 
ſome rich them to ſome very rich mines in a remote 
mines. mountain, he begg'd earneſtly of them to 
be ſecret, or otherwiſe he was a dead man, 
let them take never ſo much care of him. 
They promiſed him accordingly, and ſo 
they ſet out, and he brought them through 
horrid rocks and precipices, where it look' d 
as if never man had ſet his foot, nor ſcarce 
any living animal. Every day they met 
with certain marks, which the Indian had 
told them of beforehand : Firſt, after fo 
many days they diſcovered a red mountain ; 
and then at certain diſtance from that a 
black one on the left-hand ; then a val- 
ley, which began from a monſtrous high 
mountain or rock; then at ſo many leagues 
a mountain of chalk. All which ſigns the 
guide went ſhewing them, veritying there- 
by the relation he had given them before- 
hand, and comforting them up to endure 
the hardſhip, by the hopes of fulfilling at 
laſt their expectation, and ſeeing their la- 
bour rewarded. 

Their proviſions failed them, and they 
were forced to come back to provide more, 
to purſue their enterprize. The Indian 
was always in fear of being diſcovered, 
knowing that he run in that no leſs a ha- 
zard than that vf his life. They returned 
then to a town; and to ſecure their Indian 
from his fright of being diſcovered, they 
locked him up in a room very fate ; but the 
night before they were to ſet out again, 
without ever being able to diſcoyer how 
it was done, (for there was no ſigns by the 
door of any body's going 1n that way,) as 
they went to call the Indian in the morning, 
they found him ſtrangled; by which 
means, being deprived of their intent, and 
having loſt the hopes of ſatisfy ing their de- 
fire, they returned to their own homes, 
though with a reſolution to try again, be- 
ing encouraged by ſo much as they had 
already diſcovered. 

The other reaſon to be aſſignꝰd for not 
ſeeking after theſe mines, 1s the great 
plenty of every thing neceſſary for life; ſo 
that hunger, which 1s the prompter of co- 
vetous deſires, being wanting, there are 
tew that care to tun a hazard, and loſe 
their conveniencies at home, to go through 
impracticable deſarts upon ſearch after hid- 
den treaſure; particularly finding already 


ſo much in the valleys bottoms, rivers, 
Vor. III. 


and fountains ; nay, even theſe mines in the OyALLE. 
low countries are not wrought, becauſe the 1646., 
profit of other products is eaſier. Tis 


probable that people will increaſe ; for 
every day there is a new addition; and 
there then being more conſumers, the pro- 
duct of the land will be dearer; and pro- 
viſions not being ſo cheap as now, men 
will be more ingenious and induſtrious to 
{eek for ſuſtenance under ground, by the 
mines and treaſures hid there by provi 
dence, 

Theſe few years laſt paſt have given be- 
ginning to a diſcovery of ſome golden 
mines, and ſilver ones, on each fide of the 
Cordillera: for as I paſſed over it once, I 
remember that the ſight diſcovers a black 
mountain at a diſtance, whoſe top ſhines as 
if it were covered with filver ; and it is a 
common tradition that it contains it, and 
great treaſures beſides, in its bowels z; but 
they are at preſent uſeleſs, for the reaſons 
alledged; and becauſe one half of the year 
the mountain is covered with ſnow, and ſo 
not only uninhabitable, but impenetrable. 


They write me word, that on the fide Pyrovery 


of the province of Cuyo, they have begun 1 / 
to diſcover other very rich mines, which 
being below the rougheſt part of the moun- 
tain, may be wrought all the year round, 
and with great conveniency of the miners, 
and other neceſſary workmen, becauſe carts 
may come to the very ſituation of the mine, 
which is of conſideration for the price of 
the metal. They ſpeak of it with great 
expectation, by reaſon of the good proofs 
they have already had in the aſſaying of 
It in ſmall quantities. 

Beſides the mines of gold, and filver, 
and braſs, and lead, which are work'd in 
Coquimbo, and thoſe of quick-ſilver, which 
have been diſcovered within theſe few years 
in Lamache, which is a valley in Chile, 
I do not know of any others of any other 
ſort in this Cordillera. I am veily per- 
ſuaded there are ſome of chryſtal ; for, 
conſidering the nature of the place, I cannot 
think there is one any where more proper. 
Being in the valley of Rancagua, I heard 
one of our nation tell an Indian, that up- 
wards in the mountain he had found a great 


deal of chryſtal: he hearing this, out of 


curioſity went up to ſee what it was; and 
I heard him tell, that after having gone 
over ſeveral rocks, he ſaw. on the top of a 
precipice a great opening, and that draw- 
ing near to it, he ſaw a profound cave, 
and in the bottom of it a great plank or 
table of chryſtal, which appeared to him 
of the fineſt ſort; but wanting help and 
inſtruments to ger it out, he returned with 
only this information, and ſome little pieces 
of a chryſtal ſtone which he found on the 
Op. | 
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Of the Nature and Properties of the 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the Fountains, Rivers, and Brooks of the Cordillera. 


H AT which contributes not a little 
to the admiration we have for this 
great chain of mountains, is the vaſt num- 


Jr" n Ber of fountains, ſprings, brooks, and ri- 


rivers, 


Many pla 
ces ſcarcely 


paſſable. 


Rapid ri- 
vers. 


vers, which we meet with ever and anon, 
when we go over it: they are ſo nume- 
rous, that tis a thing rather to be ſeen 
than related, though the travellers reap 
but little benefit by the curious obſervation 
of them; for by them the ways are the 


moſt broken and troubleſome that tis poſ- 


ſible to imagine: they laſt about eight 
days journey. One muſt ſuppoſe too, that 
the ſummer is pretty well enter d; for in 
winter they are abſolutely impaſſable, and 
in the ſpring not without evident danger 
of one's life ; becauſe one travels all the 
way on a path ſo narrow, that there is but 
Juſt room for a mule's feet. On one fide 
are prodigious precipices, which have at 
the bottom a furious and profound river; 
and on the other hand huge rocks, and 
ſome part of them ſtanding out ſo, that if 
the mule's loading, (as it often happens, 
and J have ſeen it,) touches part of them, 
it throws down the mule headlong, and 
ſends her rowling down till ſhe comes to 
the river at the bottom, which carries her 
away to the ſea without ſtopping, except 
it happen upon ſome turning of the river 
to get it on ſnoar; where, though the la- 
ding may be ſaved, yet not the mule's life, 
becauſe it is impoſſible almoſt to ger her 
up again. 5 

In many places one is forced to lite; 
and even a man on foot is not very ſafe, be- 
cauſe ſome of the coaſts are ſo ſtreight and 
ſlippery, that it frights one to walk on 
them. The aſcents and deſcents of the hills 
are ſo ſteep, that when from below one 
looks at thoſe who are above, they look like 


figures; and for my part I thought it a te- 


merity, if not an impoſſibility, to venture 
to get up to them. | 

The brooks and rivers which croſs the 
ways every ſtep are fo violent, that there 
is no head ſo ſtrong, but it turns to look 
on their current; which is ſo ſwift, that if 
it comes up to the mule's ſaddle, there is 
no paſſing without evident danger of one's 
life; for theſe ſtreams coming from on 
high, have the ſtrength of a mull-ſtream, 
carrying along with them looſe ſtones, which 
overturn a loaded mule as it were a chicken; 
ſo that *tis neceflary ſometimes to ſtay two 
or three days till the fun does not ſhine; 


for then theſe brooks are lower, becauſe 
there is leſs ſhow melted : and for this rea- 


lon 'tis always beſt to paſs early in the 


morning, they having had all the night to 


run lower. 


It was neceſſary for an allay of the dan- The grea? 


and irkſomeneſs of theſe ways, that rape; % 


diverting. 


God ſhould temper the rigour of the ſuf- 
ferings, by the variety and diverſion which 
ſo many waters give in their riſe and courſe : 
{ome are to be ſeen breaking out from almoſt 
an imperceptible heighth, and meeting with 
no intermediate object, the whole maſs of 
water, which is uſually very great, diſſolves 
itſelf by the way into ſo many drops, which 
make a lovely proſpect, like ſo much pearl 
falling; and being mingled by the force 
of the air, which drives them acroſs one 
upon the other, it ſeems a chain hanging 
from its firſt iſſue to the earth; where, 
taking another ſhape, it becomes a run- 
ning brook, and unites with the current 
of the chief river which runs in the middle. 
I ſa others, which, before they got to 
the earth, divided into two branches, form- 
ing like a thick ſhower in the midſt of the 
way, or atomes in the ſun- beams; but *tis 
impoſſible to paint all the variety of ob- 
jects produced by theſe ſeyeral motions and 


compoſitions of ſtreams and fountains. I Los ojos de 
cannot leave them without mentioning one 244, or 


called the Eyes of Water, which is very! 
remarkable; tis in the laſt me/a but one, 
at the foot of the mountain. I called ir 
meſa, becauſe providence has, for the re- 
lief of travellers, diſpoſed, at ſome leagues 
diſtance, little valleys and agreeable plains, 
which eaſe the travellers in this moſt te- 
dious and Jong aſcent. 

This valley 1s environed with a wall of 
molt prodigious high rocks; it may be a 
mile or thereabouts in its diameter, and is 
all the year round full of greens, odorife- 
rous plants and flowers, which make it a 
picture of paradiſe : in the midſt of it 
ſprings up this fountain, or fountains, be- 
cauſe the ſprings of water are many thar 
riſe from the ground all about, leaping 
with great force into the air, which in a 
little ſpace all unite, and make two great 
bodies, each of them full of water, as clear 
as chryſtal. Theſe two heads begin a kind 
of combat a little below, and mingling 
in their courſe with one another, as if ſome 
ingenious artiſt had ordered it, make a 
great many turnings and windings, ſome- 
times far trom one another, and ſometimes 
united through the whole valley, till ar 
the end of it, joining together, they fall 
into one canal, which empties itſelf into 
the principal river, compoſed by many ot 
theſe rivulets, 

One 
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other figures, which adorn this vault ; Ovarre 


The waters 


_—_ is extream coolneſs, which they never loſe, 
cold. 


no, not when the ſun ſhines out moſt in 
the heat of the day; it is ſuch, that no 
body can drink half a cup full of it with- 
out reſting, or taking breath; and though 
all theſe ſprings have this quality, yet 
none in ſo intenſe a degree as this Anni 
of Los ojos de aqua; of which, though the 
weather be never ſo hot, tis not poſſible 
to drink above two or three ſups; and one 
can hardly endure to hold the water in one's 
hand above a minute. 

Behind one of thoſe high mountains 
which is to the eaſt of this fountain, there 
is a great lake or pond, ſo deep and clear, 
that it appears as if it were of azure; and 
there is a tradition, that the laſt of the In- 
gas, kings of Peru, cauſed vaſt quantities 
of treaſure to be thrown into it, when he 
ſaw that he could not redeem himſelf, nor 
fave his life by them; though it ſeems hard 
to believe they ſhould go ſo far to do a 
thing they might have executed much near- 
er home. The waters of this lake have no 
iſſue, being environed on all ſides with very 
high rocks, and therefore tis thought that 
it comes under ground to thoſe fountains 
talled the Ojos de aqua, and empties itſelf 
by them. 

I cannot paſs over in ſilence another foun- 
tain which 1s at the foot of the Cordillera, 
on the other ſide towards Cuyo. There is 
a river called the Rio de Mendoga, which 
comes down from the eaſt, not inferior to 
that of Aconcaqua in Chile, which runs to 
the weſt into the ſouth ſea. Into theſe two 
rivers are emptied moſt of the little ſtreams 
of the mountain; that of Mendiga meet- 
ing in its way with a chalky mountain, 
bores it quite through, and leaves a bridge 
broad enough for three or four carts to paſs 
a-breaſt. Under this bridge 1s a great ta- 
ble of rock, over which run five different 
ſtreams of water, proceeding from ſo many 
fountains z which water is extream hot, 
and very good for many diſtempers. The 
ſtones over which it runs are of a green, 
like emerald. The vault of this bridge 
ſurpaſſes in beauty all that human art can 
produce; for there hang down from it ſe- 
veral iſicles, in ſhapes of flowers, and 
pendants of a ſtone like falt ; for the hu- 
midity which penetrates from above, makes 
it congeal like points of diamonds, and 


through which there falls perpetually a ack 7 646. 


tity of great drops, as big as peaſe ſome, 
nd others as big 2 yolks of Gp ; which 
falling upon the ſtone table I have men- 
tioned, are turned into ſtones of ſeveral 
— and colours, of no ſmall yalue. 

here is another bridge on the other 
ſide, call'd the Inga's bridge, either becauſe 
he caus'd it to be built, or becauſe (as is 
more probable) his generals were the firſt 
diſcoverers of it, and paſs'd over it; for it 
is not poſſible that any human art could 
make ſo bold an attempt as has been 


brought to paſs by the author of nature 


in this place. This bridge is form'd by 
a moſt prodigious high rock, which is clo- 
ven in two, as if it had been ſawed down, 
only cover'd on top: it is hollow to the 
very river, which 1s large and rapid, and 
yet the noiſe of it is no more heard on the 
top, than if it were a little brook ; which 
is a ſtrong argument of the great diſtance 
there is between the top and the bottom 
of the mountain; for the opening not be- 
ing above eight foot over, it being eaſy 
to leap from one fide to the other, it 
would be thought, that a great river be- 
ing ſo ſtreightened as to go through it, 
ſhould make a very great noiſe in paſſing 
ſuch a ſtreight place with ſo much force; 
and if the noi does not reach the ear, 
tis becauſe of the great diſtance. I my- 
ſelf have gone to the ſide of this bridge, 
and look'd down, (though with great hor- 
ror, for it ſtrikes a ſhivering into one, 
to contemplate ſuch a depth, than which 
I have not ſeen a more terrible one ;) I 
not only did not hear any noiſe, but that 
great river appear'd a little brook, hardly 
to be diſcern'd. 

Theſe are the entertainments for the eye 
in paſſing this part of the Cordillera : as 
for the many others which may be met with 
in ſo vaſt an extent, who can relate them ? 
I believe there are thoſe who know much 
more than what I have here deſcrib*d,which 
is only what I have ſeen ; but from ſo lit- 
tle *ris eaſy to infer more ; for if only the 
riſe of two rivers have afforded fuch mat- 
ter of admiration, what may not be pro- 
duced in the birth and courſe of ſo many 
others, as we ſhall deſcribe in the follow- 
ing chapter ? 


F N 


Of the vaſi Number of Rivers which take their Riſe in this Mountain, and 
empty themſelves into the Sea. 


F HE great author of nature has range of mountains call'd the Cordillera, 


founded the beſt part of the beauty 


in which, as in a bank that can never break, 


and fecundity of the fields of Chile in this he has depoſited its treaſure and riches, by 
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aſſuring 


The Inga 
bridge. 
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a ſort of delicate ſhell-fiſh, which they call 
jacas. | 
Between the one and thirtieth degree, 


the annual tribute of ſo many 
brooks and ample rivers which are to fer- 
tilize the earth; for neither can the coun- 
try maintain its fertility without ſuch 
moiſture, nor ſuch a moiſture maintain it 
ſelf all the without ſuch quantities of 
ſnow, as are laid up in the deep hollows of 
it in the winter, to feed in the ſummer 
the many rivers that are derived from it. 
Who can demonſtrate the number of 
them at their riſe? But = N at 
the prodigious tity of ſnow which ſup- 
— 4 ho ; 2 it cannot be ſeen 
all in a maſs, becauſe its reſervatories are 


- impenetrable, yet its effects do maniteſt it; 


Copiapo. 


Guaſco. 
Coquimbo. 


Tongoy and 


Limari. 


Chuapa, 


piece more which they 


for beſides the feeding of innumerable ri- 
vers which run to the eaſt, and empty 
themſelves into the north ſea, and ſupply- 
ing prodigious lakes in the province of 
Cuyo, thoſe which run to the weſt, and 
enter the ſouth-ſea, (not reckoning what 
may be by the ſtreights of Magellan, and 
the Tierra del Fuego,) are above fifty, 
which may be well multiplied by four a- 
receive, and ſo 
make two hundred; which arrive at the 
ſea ſo full and deep, that ſome of them have 
water 8 for the navigation of the gal- 
loons and ſhips of great burden; which is 
the more to be admir'd, becauſe their courſe 
is ſo ſhort, the moſt extended of them not 
paſſing thirty leagues in length. 

The firſt river of this kingdom, begin- 
ning from the confines of Peru about the 
25th degree of latitude, is the river called 
the Salt River, which comes from the Cor- 
dillera, running through a deep valley : its 
waters are ſo ſalt, that they cannot be drank ; 
and when ſometimes horſes, deceived by its 
pure clearcolours, happen to drink of them, 
they are turned into ſalt by the heat of the 
ſun, ſo that the bodies ſeem of pearl, they 
beginning to petrify by the tail. 

The next to this is the river of Copiapo, 
in 26 degrees; it runs twenty leagues from 
eaſt to weſt, and makes a bay at its en- 
trance into the ſea, which ſerves for a har- 
bour for ſhips. In 28 degrees the river of 
Guaſco does the ſame, and forms a port. 

After this comes the river of Coguimbo 
in 3o degrees, whoſe port is a noble bay 
adotn'd on the ſhore with freſh and beauti- 
ful myrtles, and other trees, which con- 
tinue within land as far as the town, and 
make a noble and pleaſant grove, which 
out-does all the contrivances of art. There 
are fiſh'd in this coaſt tunny-fiſh, albucores, 
and many ſorts of excellent fiſh, as alſo oy- 
ſters, and great variety of ſhell-fiſh. 

The next to the river of Coguimbo are 
thoſe of Tongoy and Limari about 30 
degrees and a half eaſt : and then in 31 de- 
grees the river of Chuapa empties itſelf 
into the ſea. Upon that coaſt there is found 


J 


and the two and thirtieth, the rivers 


ard three degrees that of Aconcagua, 
which 1s the great river which comes down, 
as we have ſaid, by the way of the Cordil- 
lera. This is a very deep river; and 
though it runs through the large valleys of 
Curimon, Aconcagua, Quilota, and Concon, 
which being cultiyated with all kinds of 
products, particularly wheat, flax, hemp, 
Sc. and by conſequence well water' d, yet 
this river arrives at the ſea as full and deep 
as if they had not drained it by the way 
to fertilize their fields. 

About thirty three and a half, follows 


the famous river Maypo, which I cannot acaypo, 


tell whether it be more famous for its good 
qualities, or for the danger and difficulty 
of paſſing it, many having been drowned 
in it, and every day miſcarrying by it. It 
is of ſo — a current, and ſometimes 
ſwells ſo high, that no bridge can reſiſt its 
fury, but it is carried away by it; for 
which reaſon, at this day it has no other 
but one of many cables join'd together, 
and lying a- croſs from one ſide; to the 
other. Its waters are ordinarily thick; and 
it enters the ſea with ſo much force, that 
it makes its way in it diſtinct for a good 
while; its waters are perfectly known from 
thoſe of the ſea by a circle they make: 
they are beſides very cold, and yet it 
quenches thirſt but ill, for it is brackiſh, 
which makes the fleſh of the ſheep which 
feed near it, to be excellent in taſte. There 
are fiſh'd here alſo moſt excellent fiſh, 
particularly trouts, eſteem'd all over the 
country. 

There falls into this river, among others, 


that of S/. Jago, otherwiſe called the Sr. Jago, 
river of Mapocho which is divided into or Mapo- 
ſeveral ſtreams, to water the diſtrict of“. 


that city; and it does it ſometimes more 
than we could wiſh, when it overflows. 
Not far from the city, it hides itſelf under 
ground, leaving a bridge of two or three 
leagues over it, while it maintains a filent 
courſe underneath ; at the end of this ſpace 
it comes out in bubbles among a grove of 
cherry trees, with its waters as clear and 
purified as chryſtal; ſo that though it 
ſeems to hide it ſelf, and die, it is only 
to ſpring up again more beautiful and 
ſtately, being of a ſtronger current, be- 
fore 1t is again ſpread and diffuſed to fer- 
tilize the fields. At this place of its ſe- 
cond birth, there ſtands an ancient and il- 
luſtrious convent of St. Francis, which, 
becauſe it is within ſight of a vaſt for- 
reſt of trees, is called S/. Francis of the 
Mountain, in which there have been, from 

time 
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toms and La Liga enter the ſea; and about 42 X 

cagua. 


Poangue. 
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time to time, moſt holy men of the firſt 
founders in that province, and who im- 
ploy themſelves in the worſhip of God, 
and help of their neighbours, with great 
zeal and reputation of their order. 

The river of Poangue, which falls like- 


wiſe into Maypo, runs alſo many leagues ' 


under ground: this cannot riſe with more 
advantages than at its firſt fountain; for 
its waters are, at the very ſource, fo clear, 
delicate, and ſweet, that they cannot be 
mended it has not its original like all the 
reſt from ſnow water, but from minerals 
of gold, through whoſe veins it makes its 
way, as if it had an aqueduct of that pre- 
cious metal : its courſe is border'd on each 
fide with moſt beautiful trees, which con- 
tribute to make its waters wholeſome : they 
are indeed of themſelves a remedy ; for 
they help digeſtion ſo viſibly, that if any 
one has exceeded and eat. more than his 
ſtomach can well embrace, one draught of 
this water will relieve him, ſo that he ſhall 
be hungry again in a little time. Neither is 
it uſeleſs under ground; for while it is 
there, it communicates it ſelf to the whole 
valley by ſubterranean conduits : the effect 
of which is viſible; for though in the ſum- 
mer it does not rain a drop, and the valley 
has no other watering, yet it brings as ſea- 
ſonable a crop, and as reliſhing fruit, as 
any other that has the help of rain and 
other irrigations z neither have I ſeen any 
where larger or more delicious melons, nor 


more abounding and well grown maiz, than 


pa, make 
the famous 
lake of 
Cudaguel, 


£0. There are other lakes, 


in this valley, 

There are two other rivers which fall 
into Maypo, which are call'd De Colina 
and Lampa; which uniting together about 
ten or twelve leagues from their firſt riſe, 
make the famous lake of Cudaguel fo 
profound and deep, that great ſhips might 
{ſwim in it: this lake is about two leagues 
long, all bordered with delicate willow 
trees, and other greens, which keep their 
freſhneſs and greenneſs all the year round; 
and, that nothing may be wanting to its 
agrecableneſs, it is full of excellent trouts 
and vagres, which ſometimes are ſo plen- 
tiful, that they are eaſily catched ; and 
this uſes to be one of the greateſt diver- 
ſions of the citizens of the city of St. Ja- 
as thoſe of 
Aculco, which empty themſelves into this 
river of Maypo, on the contrary fide to 
that of the clear river : there are alſo bred 
in it, ſmelts of above a foot long ; the 
very name in Spaniſh declaring their excel- 
lency, it ſignifying a royal fiſh : ſome 
years there are ſuch plenty of them, that 
the whole city may Lo Lent with them 
alone, without buyang any other fiſh from 
the fea ; which, though it is very good, 


yet it never attains to the delicacy of the 
Vol. III. 
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river fiſh, which is ſo ſweet and healthy, Ovarre 
that it is uſed to be given to the ſick and 1045. 
convaleſcent. Wye 

After Maypo, is the river of Rapel, not Rapel, 
at all inferior to the other; it enters the Cachapoal, 
ſea about the 34th degree, and as many #4 Tin- 
minutes; about four or five leagues before Btitiea. 
the two famous rivers of Cachapoal and 
Tinguiritica Join together, and are no lefs 
in debt to mankind for the many people 
they have ſwallowed, than that of Maypo. 

Among others which increaſe their rapid 

current, are the rivers Mallua and Cham- Mallua and 
baronigo : on the banks of this the order Chamba- 
of the Redemption has a convent, for the in- 8. 
ſtruction and edification of all that coun- 

2 The Jeſuites have alſo a novitiate, 

who have for neighbours a monaſtery of 

St. Dominick. The lands thereabouts are 
extream fertile, have excellent paſtures for 

the fattenning of cattle, and are much va- 

lued all over the country. In thirty four 

degrees and three quarters is the river 

Delora, which receives thoſe of Teno, Delora, 
Peterroa, and Metaquito, whoſe ſtream is Teno, Pe- 
ſo rapid, that many periſh in it. Theſe Mn "vi 
rivers water moſt rich lands, and a deli- ps 
cious country for the breeding and feed- 

ing of all ſorts of cattle z and indeed there 

is not a foot of ground unimployed in 

them. 

The great Maule appears at thirty five The Maule, 
degrees; and it makes the limits of the 
archbiſhoprick and juriſdiction of the city 
of St. Jago: all that was incloſed between 
this and Rapel, Cachapoal, and Tinguiri- 
tica, was called by the natural Indians Pro- promo- 
mocaes, that 1s, a place of dancing and de- caes. 
light, to expreſs the pleaſantneſs of that 
country. They were not out in this cha- 
racter at all: I remember once, that tra- 
velling in this country, when I came to a 
farm of any Spaniard, he would entertain 
me with nothing but the praiſes of it, and 
that with ſo many particulars, that I could 
not imagine it could be out-done by any 
in the world; but when I came to another 
farm, the maſter of it would relate to me 
ſuch admirable properties of his, that the 
firſt ſeemed but ordinary to me. Thus 
I found every one ſo in love with the ſpot 
he lived on, that I could not but admire 
the whole, and have a great 1dea of 
the excellency and temperament of this 
land, as well as of its proviſions. Par- 
tridge are abounding, and all manner 
of game; and as for fiſh, there are ſuch 
quantities of ſmelts and trouts, that the 
take them when they will, being as ſure 
almoſt to catch them, as if they had them 
in ponds at home. I have heard them 
often ſay, that when they were fat down to 
table, if any one longed for a freſh trout, 
they had no more to do, than to fend and 

F catch 
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Ovætrxx. catch one, which they would have ready 
1646. - dreſſed before they riſe from the table. The 
river Maule receives the ==: 1 Jag uk 1 
| of Cauguenes ; and though it be as deep 
AY again 8 either of them, yet it is leſs dan- 
gerous for paſſengers, and fewer le are 
drowned in it; becauſe near the ſea, by the 
yard for building of ſhips, it ſpreads itſelf, 
and makes a large paſſage, where the king 
has a ferry for the conveniency of paſſengers. 
The Auſtin friars have alſo a convent here, 
and take care of the Spaniards; and their 
black and Indian ſervants, who people all 
the banks of this river, and are numerous, 
living in ſeparate farms all along the coun- 
try: theſe they call Eftancias. : 
City of the Now we enter the juriſdiction of the city 
Concep- of the Conception, where the governor re- 
tion. ſides; and there is a garriſon of the militia, 
The biſhoprick of the city of Imperial be- 
gins alſo at this river, which has for next 
and immediate neighbour the peaceable and 
Itata, noble river of Lala, three times as large, 
and as deep as the Maule, and enters the 
ſea at about thirty ſix degrees: its courſe is 
among rocks, and fo is leſs uſeful to the 
land, becauſe it cannot water it: They 
paſs it upon rafts, and there are alſo fords 
in ſome places. About the middle of its 
Nuble, Courſe, the furious torrent called Nuble joins 
it: this waſhes the walls of the city of 
St. Bartholomew of Chillan, an antient gar- 
riſon of the Spaniards, and a ſingular proof 
of their bravery and fidelity. 
Bay of the Immediately next to this river is the 
Concep- ſpacious and agreeable bay of the Concep- 
tion. tion, into which the flow and ſilent river of 
Andalien empties itſelf at thirty ſix degrees 
and three quarters. There is another ſmall 
river which paſſes through the middle of 
the city, having firſt precipitated itſelf from 
a high rock, and affording matter to the 
induſtry of the inhabitants, for all ſorts of 
water-works among pleaſant groves of lau- 
rels, and myrtles, and other odoriferous 
lants which adorn its banks ; and as it 
Falls from ſo high, it invites the induſtrious 
planters to contrive mills for the ſuſtenance 
of the city; of which there are already a 
great many. ; 
Biobio Two leagues further from this bay, in 
the thirty ſeventh degree, the ſo-much cele- 
brated Biobio enters the ſea. It is the moſt 
powerful river of all Chile: it has at its en- 
trance two or three miles in breadth, more 
or leſs, according as it ſwells or ſhrinks, 
which is a great deal, conſidering its ſhort 
courſe: but that is not the chief thing 
which makes it famous, and deſerve ſo much 
praiſe; it is its wholſome waters; for (be- 
ſides the particular excellency they may ac- 
quire, by paſſing through veins of gold, 
which nevertheleſs many other rivers of this 
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country have too,) it has a ſingular advan- 
tage, by a ſmall river which falls into it; 
which river, taking its riſe and courſe 
among Sarzaparilla roots, communicates 
to the other its virtue and good qualities, 
and makes it a cure for many infirmities. 
There is a tradition, That at the ſource of 
this river there were moſt rich mines, work*d 
before ever the Spaniards came into theſe 
parts. Upon this information, Don Alonſo 
de Sottomayor, preſident of the country, ſent 
a band of foldier to view them, as they 
did; though as they came back, they were 
laid wait for by the Indians, our enemies, 
and had a ſmart engagement with them, 
and had much ado to eſcape with their lives. 
This Indian people do always as much as 
they can to hide ' wi the Europeans the trea- 
ſures and riches of their country, as it has 
been ſaid already. 

This river is the bounds which divides 
the Spaniards and our Indian friends from 
the Indian enemies: in winter the river 
overflows ſo, that all the fords are unpaſ- 
ſable; and ſo the ſoldiers may take ſome re- 
poſe till the ſpring, at which time they are 
to begin their inroads again. The enemy on 
his ſide has no garriſon, nor place of 
ſtrength; for they truſt to their mountains, 
to which they can retire at any time: but 
the Spaniards 0. many garriſons all along 
the river, with which they bridle and keep 
in awe the potent rage of their proud ene- 
my, who alone has given them more trou- 
ble than all the reſt of America. 

Their chief forts, beſides the cities of 
the Conception and Chillan, are thoſe of A. 
rauco and St. Philip, in which there are ge- 
nerally about ſixteen hundred natural Spa- 
niards, beſides the Indian allies, who are 
numerous. The firſt of theſe is upon the 
ſea- ſide, and the other nearer the Cordillera. 
There are others between on each fide of 
the river, and ſome pretty far into the ene- 
mies country. I can name nine of theſe 
forts ; which are, that of St. Angol, of the 
Nativity, of St. Ann, of St. Roſendo, of Good 
Hope, of Talmacahuida, of St. Peter, of Col- 
cuta, and that of Levo. Theſe are all pro- 
vided with great guns, and a ſufficient num- 
ber of ſoldiers ; and at ſuch proportionable 
diſtances from each other, that they can 
ſoon receive notice of what is neceſſary to 
be known from the firſt to the laſt by the 
cannon-ſhot, according as it may have been 
concerted beforehand. 

The company of Feſus has here two re- 
cidencies, one in Arauco, and the other in 
the fort of Good Hope; from whence they 
alſo make their attempts, not againſt the 
bodies, but to ſave the ſouls of their enemies, 
engaging with hell itſelf, and obtaining 
over it daily and glorious victories, as it 

ſhall 


CHAP. 9. 


Colcura, 
Arauco, 
Lavapie, 


ſhall be told in its proper place; for now 
we muſt follow the deſcription alr ?ady be- 
of the rivers of Chile. 
After Biobio follow four others much in- 
ferior to it : they are the rivers of Colcu- 


and Levo. ra, Arauco, Lavapie, and Levo, which 


empties itſelf near the thirty eighth degree 


Ralemo, or and a little further, that of Ralemo, which, 


Coy po. 


Imperial. 


Ladies 
River. 


Deſcription 


a little from its ſource, is called Coypo, in 
near thirty nine degrees. The pleaſant and 

ceful river of the Imperial enters the ſea, 
kin firſt incorporated with its ſtream, 
the river called the Ladies River, becauſe of 
the delicacy of its waters and quiet current. 
More above, nearer its ſource, it receives 
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the two rivers of Curarava and Eyow, OVALLE. 
which, before they meet to enter the river 1946. 
Imperial, form the much-celebrated lake of Ce 
Puren, a moſt unconquerable fortreſs of the and Eyow 
Indians, who are more ſecure in it, than the form the 
Spaniards 1n any of theirs. = e. 
About half a degree beyond the river 
Cauren, which is the ſame as the Imperial, 
the river Tollen pays its tribute to the ſea, Tolter.. 
and is deep enough for great ſhips. About 
eight leagues further the river Queule does Queule. 
the ſame ; which, though ſmall, yet re- 
ceives barks in it, and is about nine leagues 
upon a north and ſouth line from the fa- 
mous river of Valdivia. 


G 
Of the famous Port and River of Valdivia. 


F- HE river and port of Valdivia, never 
enough commended by foreign wri- 
ters, and no leſs admired by thoſe who have 
ſeen it, had its name from Pedro de Vald:- 
via, firſt governor and conqueror of Chile, 
It is, as it were, in the centre of the whole 
kingdom, at almoſt forty degrees latitude, 
ſouth-weſt from Seville in Spain; upon a 
plain map one thouſand nine hundred and 
ſeventy leagues, meaſured by the heavens. 
The ſun is five hours, and a third part of 


an hour, in going from the meridian of Se- 


villa, to the meridian of Valdivia; ſo that 
when it is noon at Seville, tis in Valdivia 
ſix a- clock and forty minutes in the morn- 
ing. Its longeſt day is of fourteen hours, 
or thereabouts. 

This river has its opening to the north; 


of the river and becauſe of the depth of its waters, great 
of Vakdivia, ſhips can go up to the very city, which 1s 


two or three leagues from the ſea : when 
they are there, they can lie ſo near the 
ſhoar, as with a plank to go in and out, 
and take in and unlade their cargo, with- 
out the help of boats. There 1s juſt over- 
againſt the city, a fine iſland, called the 
Iſland of Conſtantine, with two little ones, 
one before, and the other behind the iſland. 
The river is navigable on both ſides the 
iſland ; but becauſe the ſouth branch has 
more depth, the great ſhips come in that 
way, and the leſſer by the north branch. 
There are two high points of land, like 
rocks, which mark the entrance of this ri- 
ver; the biggeſt is to the north, and is 
called Bonifacio's Hill; the ſouth is leſſer, 
and is called Gongalo's Hill. When one is 
entered ſome way up the river, there is an- 
other ſtreighter paſſage, which is the key 
of the port, or rather ports, becauſe there 
are many harbours within. This entrance 
has alſo two hills, which come ſo near each 
other, that I have heard a captain, who 
was ſent to ſound the river, relate, That in 


the middle he was within musket-ſhot of 
either hill; the ſouth one is called Morro 
de los Manganos, and the oppoſite Morro 
de Niera : fo that, according to this ac- 
count, there might be an iron chain laid 
from the one to the other, with which, and 
two forts raiſed on each ſide, the entrance 
would be made impenetrable. 

As ſoon as this ſtreight is paſſed, there The pore. 
is on the ſouth ſide a noble port; for though 
all the river may be called ſo, for the quiet- 
neſs of its water, yet this is more adyanta- 
glouſly ſituated, by being covered with 
the mountains of the land: *tis called the 
port of the Corral: it forms a bay capable 
of receiving great fleets. When you have 
paſſed this port, there appears the firſt 
iſland ; between which and the land on the 
ſouth- ſide, there are many ſhoals and ſands ; 
wherefore the ſhips take the north-ſide, and 
go between this iſland and the great one; 
and then follow their courſe up to the city, 
by the channel of the great iſland. The leſſer 
veſſels may keep the other ſide of the iſland. 

Beſides all theſe good qualities, this port 
has other advantages from the land, by the 
fertility of the country, which produces 
corn, and fruits of all kinds, except grapes, 
which do not ripen here ſo well as in other 
parts of Chile, from which wine is brought 
to theſe parts: but it has great plenty of 
beef and mutton, fowls and veniſon. It has 
alſo wood for the building of ſhipping ; and 
that which is above all, it has the richeſt 
mines of the fineſt gold in Chile; and in all 
America there is none comes up to it, but 
the gold of Carabaya. 

This is the account of Antonio de Herre- 
ra. He adds, That there was an Indian, 
who had every day a revenue of twenty five 
or thirty Peſos of gold ; which being ob- 
ſerved by the governor Valdivia, he ſent 
the Adelantads Hyeronimo de Alderate to 
Spain, to inform his catholick majeſty e. 
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the great riches of the kingdom of Chile, 
that his majeſty might make the more eſ- 
teem of it; and to invite foreigners to come 
and people the country, and help him to 
conquer it, he ſent ſome Spaniards by land, 
whoſe ſtirrups, breaſt-plates, and all that uſe 
to be of iron about a horſe, were of fine 

old; and that, not ſatisfied with this, he 

d reſolved to go in perſon, to inform his 
majeſty, and obtain from him the confirma- 
tion of his government : to which end he. 
employed twenty thouſand Indians to bring 
him gold, deſigning to embark and fail 
through the ſtreights of Magellan, it death 
had not prevented him. 

This city was founded by the governor 
Valdivia in the year 1552. upon a high 
riſing, but plain ſide of a hill, and above 
the reſt of the country. | 

The famous Indian lady Recloma was ve- 
ry inſtrumental in helping towards its con- 
queſt and foundation. The ſtory was thus : 
The Spaniſh forces were come to this river, 
conquering the country all the way before 
them; but here the Indians not being wil- 
ling to let foreigners ſettle in'their country, 
took up arms, and making the river ſerve 
for their defence, hindred the progreſs of 
Valdivia, and gave him great trouble. But 
he being a man of great courage, was not 
daunted by this reſiſtance, but endeavoured 
to paſs the river to engage the enemy. 

Upon this occaſion, this brave Indian la- 
dy, either inſpired by heaven, or touched 
by compaſſion of ſo much blood as muſt be 
ſhed on both ſides, in the rencounter, of- 
fered the governor, that ſhe alone would 
gain him the victory, without any other 
force, than that of her eloquence and coura- 
gious mind. Stay here, ſays ſhe, and go no 
further; for I will put all this province into 
thy hands, and will make thee this day, lord of 
all that thy eyes can diſcover. Stay for my 
return here, and do not ſuffer any of thy ſol- 
diers to paſs on a ſtep further. The gover- 
nor promiſed to do ſo; and, upon his word 
and promiſe of good treatment to the In- 
dians who ſhould ſubmit to his god and his 
king, ſhe threw herſelf into the water, and, 
in the preſence of them all, ſwam the river. 
When ſhe was landed, ſhe defired audience 
of the general of the Indians: to whom ſhe 
delivered her meſſage with ſo much force of 
eloquence, that they ſubmitting to her rea- 
ſons, promiſed to accept of what terms 
ſhould be given them. With this the fa- 
mous Recloma returned to the Spaniards, 
ſinging victory, laying at their feet the 
richeſt prize they could wiſh ; and ſuch a 
one, as after much time, expence, and blood- 
ſhed in the conqueſt of it, they would have 
thought — well paid to be maſters 
of ſuch a country, whoſe golden mines 


they preſently began to work : by which 
J 


means the city increaſed ſo faſt, that if the 
devil had not troubled the peace, and cauſed 
the rebellion of the Indians, which ruined 
it, it had been one of the firſt and beſt ci- 
ties of the Indies. 

The Hollanders, our enemies, are well in- 
formed of the nature of the country, and 
the excellency of the port, and do all they 
can to get poſſeſſion of it ; but our ſaviour, 
who by his grace has hitherto preſerved 
thoſe countries free from hereſy and its cor- 
ruption, will not permit, that this Hydra 
of hell ſhall infect that air with its venemous 
breath, nor breed a contagion in the puri- 
ty of its faith, which is propagated fo ſin- 
cere and true in the hearts of thoſe new 
chriſtians. 

This has been proved by the ſucceſs of a 
fleet of theirs in the year 1643. when theſe 
rebellious pirates paſſed the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan, with a deſign to ſettle at Valdivia; 
for though in effect they did people the 
place, having firſt paſſed by the iſlands of 
Chiloe, where our company has ſo many 
glorious miſſions z in which they threw 
down the altars and the croſſes, and com- 
mitted other enormities proper to their im- 
piety and obſtinacy, yet at laſt they came 
off no laughers, but had reaſon to lament 
rather. The ſame befel another of their 
generals, called Antonio Sivaſtro, many of 
his fleet being taken priſoners, and thirty 
of them hung up by the feet, as is related 
by their own authors, John and Theodore de 
Brye. 

But in this ſecond occaſion, they paid yet 
more ſeverely for their attempt ; for in the 
very ſame iſland, where they had commit- 
ted all theſe diſorders, God took the lite of 
the general, puniſhing his unhappy ſoul with 
the due chaſtiſement of ſuch an undertaking. 
They loſt the ſhip which carried their pro- 
viſions, their ammunition, thirty pieces of 
artillery, all the brick and lime, and other 
materials for building three forts, which the 
had orders to raiſe in the river of Valdivia, 
and on the iſland of Conſtantine in that river ; 
and having afterwards got to Valdivia, and 
begun to people, their new general, whoſe 
name was Elvis Aramans, was forced to ſhut 
up all his people in the iſland of Conſtantine, 
becauſe they run from him continually, and 
forſook him ; beſides the priſoners made 
in the iſlands of Chiloe, and others deſtroy- 
ed by us, and the warlike Indians. 

In ſhort, God having eſpouſed this cauſe 
as his own, they were tormented with hun- 
ger; and before the Spaniards, who were 
on their way, could come up to them, their 


own diſeaſes and loſſes obliged them to 


weigh anchor, and be gone. This was their 
wiſeſt courſe ; for if they had ſtaid till the 
fleet from Peru had come up to them, and 
the land forces from Chile had * 
. them, 
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munition, and diſpatched. them to give 


Chalbin. 


Rio Chico. 
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them, they had not gone off ſo well; for 
the Ne of Manſera being ſo good 
a ſoldier himſelf, and ſo zealous for god 
and his king, immediately, upon the firſt 
news of their arrival, had ſet out ten fail, 
which he provided with powder and am- 


advice along the coaſt ; then he n nk 
a navy, which was to be of 16 galloons 
and ſhips, and 4000 Spaniards, reſolving 
to go in perſon, or at leaſt to ſend his ſon. 


T be governor of Chile, the marquis of 


Baydes, with his accuſtomed vigilancy and 


readineſs in things, where the ſervice of 


god and the king are concerned, and as a 
captain of that valour and experience, 
which he ſhewed in Flanders, was ready to 
enter by land, after having provided all 
the ports of the kingdom with the army 
kept on foot by his majeſty ; ſo that if 
the Hollander had had yet more force 
than he had, being ſo hard preſſed both 
by ſea and land, he muſt either have 
relinquiſhed the port, or periſhed there 
for ever. 1 

It has been ſeen in this occaſion, that 
one man is as good as many in the defence 
of the cauſe of god and their country, 
againſt any invader whatſoever, every one 
deſpiſing all dangers on ſuch an account; 
but particularly colonel de Villa Nueva 
Soberal ſignalized himſelf at this time; 
for being general of the kingdom, and go- 
vernor of the country of Arauco, he ven- 
tured himſelf in a ſmall bark in the midſt 


of winter, to ſollicite at Lima the neceſſary 


ſuccours, and aſſiſt the vice- roy for a more 
quick diſpatch of all things. 

He took with him father Domingo La- 
zaro, of the company of Jeſus, that he 
might inform him as an eye-witneſs of all 
that had paſſed, he being at that time 
employed in Chiloe, in the apoſtolical miſ- 
ſions when the Hollanders landed: he, ne- 
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vertheleſs, with undaunted courage, em- OvALLE. 


barked in the midſt of the winter in a tem- 
peſtuous ſea, as it is at that time; and 
without apprehenſion of all thoſe dangers, 
and of being made a priſoner by the Hol- 
landers, who lay in his way, and could 
ſcarce be avoided, he arrived at the city of 
the Conception, where he gave an account of 
all that had happened ; by which means 
the country was immed 6 prepared, and 
in arms for their defence. 

There is another action which ought not 
to be concealed, as well becauſe it ſhews 
the great prudence of the marquis de Bay- 
des, as the courage of 20 Spaniſh ſoldiers, 
It being uncertain whether the enemy were 
ſtill at Valdivia, or whether he had aban- 
doned it, they offered to go in a boat up 
the river, as they did by the governor's 
command ; and without being terrified by 
the manifeſt danger they expoſed them- 
ſelves to, they went as high as the town ; 
and having diſ®vered the ill condition of 
the enemy, and his deſign of leaving the 
place, they returned with that advice. This 
moved the general not to attack them, as 
was at firſt reſolved; but it did not hinder 
his intention of peopling the place, (as I be- 
lieve was done laſt ſummer ;) for I have 
advice from Panama, that there is a gar- 
riſon of 600 Spaniards left there; to which 
our indian friends being joined, (and the 
coaſt Indians alſo,) that poſt will be hence- 
forward inexpugnable, and by it the ſouth- 
ſea will be ſecured ; for it being already fo 
dangerous to ſail through the ſtreights, and 
ſo eaſy for us who are at home to defend this 
poſt of Valdivia, and having all the land our 
friends, we receive ſuccours both from the 
Spaniards and Indians, who are fo friendly, 
that their caciques ſent to offer their aſſiſ- 
tance of their own accord againſt the Hol- 
landers; I ſay it will be very hard hencefor- 
ward for any one to give us any diſturbance. 


X. 


A Continuation of the Deſcription of the Rivers of Chile, and particularly 


of thoſe which run to the Eaſt; and of the Difference between the one and 
the other Side of the Great Cordillera. 


HE river next to that of Valdivia is 
that which is called Chalbin; it is deep, 
and capable of great veſſels. From this ri- 
ver, to a place called the Punta de Galera, 
"tis about two leagues; and from this to 
Rio Buenc ſeven ; into which fall five rivers 
more, and one which is beyond the bounds 
of Valdivia. 
After this 1s the Rio Chico, which comes 
from a lake at the foot of the Cordillera; in 
which lake are baths to cure leproſy and 


other infirmities, Next to this is the Rio de 
Vor. III. 


I646. 


la Ballena, which is cloſe to the cape of that De la Bat- 
name, ſo call'd becauſe of a whale of prodi- lena. 


gious bigneſs, which died upon that coaſt. 
After this, you come to the Archipelago of 
iſlands, into which falls the river call'd De 
los Rabudos, becauſe of an Indian nation of 
that name, ſo call'd, becauſe tis ſaid they are 
born with tails, as father Gregory of Leon 


deſcribes them in his map. More on to the The river 
ſouth is the river De los Coronados, named ſo De los Co- 
by the company of a ſhip which put in there en 


on the day of the forty martyrs lo called. 
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OvaLLe. After theſe there are many rivers all 
1646. along the coaſt; the firſt 5 — 2 il 
Eſperonſa, or of hope, becauſe of the 
dun "ao i Gat one day the light of the goſ- 
pel may reach to thoſe parts by means of 
the miniſters of it. The ſecond is called 
Rio ſm Rio fin fundo, or the river without a bot- 
tom, becauſe of the great depth of it. 
Gallegos, The third is called the Gallegos, from a 
Spaniard of that name who fail'd along 
thoſe coaſts, and like another Icarus, gave 
his name to one of them, by being drown'd 
in the ſea hard by it, at a cape which has 
the ſame name. Then follow the rivers De 
Delos Mar- Jos Martyres, and De los Apoſtoles; and im- 
2. 1 ,. mediately after them two others: the firſt 
ftoles. ler hag no name, the ſecond is called De los 
De los Gi- Gigantes, or of the Gyants, becauſe here 
gante?. they were begun to be ſeen, and they 
reach all along the Streigbis. The fa- 
De la Cam- mous river call'd De la Campana, enters 
pana. at a place named El Ancon ſin ſalida: this 
name was given to the river, becauſe its 
two arms ſeem to form the ſhape of a bell. 
There are two rivers more before you come 
De los Pa- to the Streights, to wit, that of De los Pa- 
xares xaros, or of birds, by reaſon of the vaſt 
uantity of them that were upon it, in 
hat part which comes towards the Sreights 
St. Vido- and the other, of S“. Victorian, called fo 
rian. from the opening, to which the ſame faint 
gives its name. As for the other rivers 
which run among the iſlands, and thoſe 
which empty themſelves into the Streigbis, 
they are many, and ſhall be deſcribed in 

their proper places. 

Hitherto we have deſcribed the rivers of 
moſt renown of this long extended king- 
dom, which run from eaſt to weſt, and 
empty themſelves into the South-Sea: thoſe 
which run from the oppoſite part of the 
Cordillera, towards the north-ſea, are not 
ſo well known, becauſe thoſe parts are leſs 
inhabited, at leaſt, by ſuch as can give us a 
good account of them. The moſt remark- 

The rivers able of them are thoſe of St. Jobn and of 
of St. John Mendoga, which are very large rivers, and 
and Mez- empty themſelves into the famous lake of 
dogs. Guanacache, 

The governor Hieronimo Lewis de Ca- 
brera, a gentleman of great valour and 
merit, met with ſeveral great rivers in his 
paſſage over thoſe vaſt plains call'd the 
Pampas, where, as at ſea, people are fain 
to travel by the compaſs, not to loſe them- 
ſelves: he was in queſt of a nation call'd the 
Ceſſates, of whom we ſhall treat hereafter in 
its proper place. They were forc'd to paſs 
many great rivers, and without doubt there 
are many more as far as the Pole. 

Nevertheleſs I am perſuaded, that theſe 
rivers do not equal thoſe which run oppo- 
ſite, and enter the ſea on the coaſt of Chile; 
and this may be clearly gathered from the 
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difference which may be obſerv*d in paſſing 
the Cordillera, between each ſide of the 
mountain, which is ſo great, that they 
ſeem two different worlds, the eaſt and weſt 
parts; and one would think heaven had 
put theſe mountains to divide them as a 
wall, and keep off from the weſt, all the 
ſtorms and ill weather of the eaſt, where 
are the provinces of Cuyo and Jucuman, 
not to diſturb the ſerenity and tranquility 
of Chile and the weſtern parts. Any one 
that travels to the top of the high chain 
of mountains, may experience this clear- 
ly ; for there he diſcovers both horizons, 
and when he looks to the eaſt, all is co- 
ver'd with groſs vapours, which ſeem to 
hinder the light, and ſhadow all the coun- 
try; and at the ſame time looking weſt, 
the heaven is ſo chriſtalline and bright, 
that it cauſes pleaſure and joy to look on it. 
The eaſt ſide is full of a cloudy, thick air, 
which engenders ſtorms and hail, with hor- 
rible thunders and lightnings, which fright 
all the inhabitants: on the other ſide, in 
the welt, there is not a cloud to be ſeen, 
but clear and bright, as if in the heavens 
themſelves there were ſuch a partition as 
the Cordillera to divide the climates, as 
that upon earth does produce a difference in 
the trees, plants, and animals on each ſide. 
A curious obſeryer contemplating once, The vaſt 

from this heighth, this ſo remarkable Herence 
difference, ſaid, That nature, in the fa- A 
brick of this part of the world, ſeem'd to th» eaſt,and 
have turn'd her back upon the eaſtern pro- the an the 
vinces, and look'd with her face only upon 1 0 of 
Chile, giving bleſſings with both hands to lers conſe. 
this laſt, and leaving the other, as it were, ered. 
diſinherited, and grieving at the pre-cmi- 
nencies of its elder brother. In going 
down to the eaſtward there are fewer 
fountains and rivers, and thoſe muddy, 
the face of the land melancholy, without 
ſo much as one green tree to recreate the 
ſight, nor any pleaſant verdure ; and 
when at laſt there is ſome, as in the 
valley of Uſpallata, the heats begin to be 
ſo intolerable, that all things ſeem af- 
flicting and unkind. On the other ſide, 
when we go to the weſt, *tis quite con- 
trary; for as ſoon as we begin to deſcend, 
we meet with lovely ſprings; the trees are 
green, the groves frequent and pleaſant, and 
the little valleys, which are like ſo many 
reſting places in that great ſtair-caſe, where 
paſſengers take breath, and are refreſh'd 
with the verdure and flowers of them, the 
air ſtill grows purer and purer; and 
the more they come down, the more they 
leave behind them all the inclemencies of 
the climate of the other ſide, enjoying 
the advantages of the temperate Chile; 
for from the very foot of the mountains 
one feels the mildneſs of the ſea air, and 
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one is rejoic'd with the harmony of the 
birds, and other delightful objects, fo as 
to forget the trouble and danger of the 
way one has paſs'd. 

There is the ſame difference in the very 
land at the foot of the mountains; for on 
the eaſt ſide there are few fountains; the 
land is barren, and little cultivated ; nei- 
ther are there flocks of any kind either fed 
or bred, ſo that the fields look like a uſe- 
leſs barren ground, except it be that the 
thinneſs of the people has not as yet given 
way to try the fertility of the earth ; for 
the plains below theſe are extreamly fertile, 
where they are cultivated z but at preſent 
there is nothing but thorns and barren dry- 
neſs in thoſe parts. 

*T is not ſo to the weſt, where fountains 
break out continually, which in the winter 
are temperate, and in the ſummer as cold 
as ice, and that ſo much the more as the 
weather grows hotter and hotter, Theſe 
ſprings do ſo fertilize the fields at the foot 
of the mountains, that they keep the earth 
freſh and green all the year, though it be 
but a patch; for moſt of the ground is 
woody, and there is ſuch variety of wild 
trees, that one would think they were ar- 
bors and groves planted by the hand of 
man: many of theſe are loaded with fruits 
of the country, of which the Indians make 
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excellent drinks, and ſome of them are OvaLLe. 
very good to eat. The valleys are full of 1646. 
odoriterous beautiful flowers, brought fort 


by nature, without any human induſtry: 
there are alſo among them moſt e 
nary phyſical plants of a beautiful aſpect. 
The little hills and plains afford excellent 
paſture for all ſorts of cattle and flocks; 
there are alſo admirable valleys for plant- 
ing of olives and almond- trees, and all 
ſorts of fruit- trees. At the lower part, 
about a league in the plain, there are vine- 
yards, of which are made excellent wines, 
particularly muſcadels, which are in great 
eſteem. 


There are likewiſe in this deſcent of the Excellent 
mountain, admirable paſtures, where great paſtures. 


flocks are bred, and do increaſe wonder- 
fully ; their fleſh is extream ſavory, and 
the milk of the goats 1s ſo fat, that by 
only boiling and ſtirring it gently over the 
fire, I have ſeen it grow as thick as if lower 
had been put into it; and yet in other 
parts this milk is of its nature very thin. 
This may be ſaid particularly of the young 
ſhe-goats 3 and the milk thus boil'd has a 
ſweetneſs and dehcacy which paſſes ordina- 
ry milk, even with the things that are put 
in to mend it; all which are arguments 
of the great ſubſtance and nouriſhment of 
that land. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Effefts produced by the great Snow of the Cordillera. 


I TH the firſt rains of the winter, 

which are about the middle of May, 
the Cordillera begins to be cover'd with 
ſnow, and to put on, as it were, a white 
armour, to hinder its being paſs'd, not on- 
ly by men, but even by animals and birds, 
which are ſo driven out of it by the ri- 
gour of that ſeaſon, that there is not one 
remaining in it. 

Even the Silguerillos and Sorſales, birds 
which of their own nature are ſo hot, that 
in the very beginning of the ſummer they 
take to the mountain, as ſoon as they per- 
ceive that the winter draws near, come in 
flocks down to avoid its rigour in the 
mountains; and then it is that the taking 
of them is eaſy, and that as ſoon as the 
cold pinches, the ground being almoſt co- 
ver'd with them, it proves the ſeaſon of 
moſt pleaſure for the youth of the country, 
who going out, take ſo many of them, ei- 
ther with glue or nets, that they carry 
loads of them home, reſerving thoſe of the 
fini{ colours to put in cages, for their har- 
mony is very ſweet. The Cordillera is ſhut 
up five or ſix months in the year; ſo that 
till October or November, it cannot be paſſed 


without manifeſt danger of one's life; and 
in the midſt of winter not at all, becauſe 
all the paths and ways are cover'd with 
ſnow, to the heighth of many yards; and 
if any one ſhould be raſh enough to attempr 
it, he would after a little going, ſink in 
every where, ſo that he would not be able 
to go a ſtep forward nor backward, as has 
happened to ſeveral, who either for ſome 
very preſſing concern and intereſt, or flying 
from a death which threaten'd them for 
their crimes, have found it in theſe deſarts 
more certainly than perhaps they would 
have done in the priſons where they fear'd it. 

Theſe are buried, not in ſepulchres 
whitened on the outſide, nor under cold 
marble, but in the very boſom of froſt and 
ſnow, which preſerves them without being 
imbalm'd, and yet keeps them as incor- 
ruptible and dry, for ſo they have been 
found after many years; for ſuch is the cold 
of thoſe mountains, that it dries up all the 
moiſture that can cauſe corruption in dead 
bodies, and fo preſerves them. 

This ſo inſuperable difficulty of paſſing 
the Cordillera, is leſs at the entrance, than 
the end of the winter, becauſe the ow of 

now 
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OvALLE. ſnow are not then ſo violent as to ſhut up 
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the ways entirely; ſo in thoſe ſeaſons ſome 
do venture to paſs, though never but with 
great danger, and upon v. f occaſions: 
if ſometimes they are ſo lucky as to get off 
well, becauſe they meet with a clear sky, 
yet at other times it coſts them dear; and 
always *tis with infinite labour that they 
get thorough. ; 
I have ſeen others who eſcaped with their 
lives by god's mercy, becauſe the ſtorm 
catch'd them before they were too far en- 
gaged in the mountain, and ſo they could 
yet make a retreat to the low countries; 


- . Others have been forc'd to open their mules 


Fountains 
of Chile. 


bellies that they ride on, and hide them- 
ſelves in them; and by that warmth, and 
other defence of cloaths, they make a ſhift 
to get over the ſtorm of ſnow, if it does 
not laſt long; after which they gain the 
plains on foot, if they are not too far en- 
gaged, and ſo avoid the danger, but not 
the long-ſufferings which follow generally 
after ſuch adventures. 

In ſhort, every body has ſome ſtory to 
tell of the mountain, and complain of it; 
for ſome loſe their toes, others their fingers ; 
ſome their ſight ; ſome are benumm'd and 
lam'd, and ſo remain all their life with 
great infirmities. And I do not wonder at 
all at this, becauſe though one ſhould pals 
without a ſtorm, yet the cold is ſo terrible, 
that it cannot but injure nature extreamly 
in that ſeaſon, ſince even in the midſt of 
ſummer, when we paſs this mountain, and 
in the lower part of it ſweat with heat, 
as ſoon as we come to paſs the top, we are 
forced to put on double cloathing, and 
prepare the ſtomach with good warm things, 
to withſtand the ſharpneſs of the cold, and 
the ſubtileneſs of the air, which penetrates 
the body through and through, if it be not 
well cover'd. 

Among the ſeveral times that I have 
paſs'd this mountain, one was in the begin- 
ning of April, when autumn in thoſe parts 
isat an end, and the winter begins to threa- 
ten, and I muſt own that the cold was ſo 
intenſe, that it ſeem'd a different ſpecies of 
cold from all thoſe I ever felt either in In- 
dia or Europe; though even then it had not 
begun to ſnow, the cold was ſo fierce that 
it made-one's hands cleave; nay, it had an 
effect upon the very rocks, for I remember 
the ſun was reflected by them as by a look- 
ing-glaſs. When we come to treat of the 
firſt diſcovery of this kingdom, I ſhall re- 


late what was endur'd by the Adelantado 
Don Diego de Almagro with his army, and 
by thoſe who afterwards followed him, and 
fled this mountain, in which they were 
ſo ill handled, that ſome were {truck blind, 
others lame; ſome loſt their fingers with- 
out feeling it, becauſe the exceſſive cold 
took away all ſenſe ; ſome were frozen to 
death, and with them ſome horſes, whom 
ſix months after ſome other Spaniards 
found ſo freſh and well preſery'd, that they 
eat of them; and to ſecure themſelves from 
cold, made a defence of thoſe dead bo- 
dies; nay, ſome got into them. About 
lix years after, others going that way, 
found a negro, who at that time was fro- 
zen to death, leaning againſt the ſide of a 
rock, with a lead horſe, and the reins in 
his hand, though conſumed with time. 
They who have a mind to know more par- 
ticulars, let them read Don Antonio de Her- 
rera, Decade 5. Book 10. and Chap. 5. and 
alſo Gareilaſſo de la Vega, in his firſt tome. 
"Tis neceſſary to underſtand, that it is 
of this cold of the mountain that authors 
ſpeak, when they ſay, That the cold of 
Chile is ſo ſevere, that the rivers are frozen 


up, and men frozen to death in the fields: 


for this is only true of thoſe uninhabitable 
mountains, where I believe at that ſeaſon 
the rivers do not run, but are turned into 
chryſtal ; and if any ſprings do eſcape, 
they are very few, and that in the valleys 
moſt fecur'd 

by the rivers which run in the plain coun- 
try, which are almoſt dried up, in compa - 
riſon of the quantity of water that they 
carry with them in the ſummer. 

And thus the truth of what hiſtorians re- 
late may be ſaved from contradiction ; for 
they not knowing the country, make no 
diſtinction between the mountain and the 
plains, in which there never was ſeen any 
ſuch effect of cold in any part of them 


for the ſea air, which is thick and moiſt, 


tempers the ſharpneſs of the blaſts from the 
Cordillera; and for this reaſon it is, that 
the colds of the Pampas of Cuyo and Tucu- 
man are ſo inſupportable; as alſo thoſe of 
Buenos Aires, which being at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from both ſeas, and not enjoying 
the warmth of its vapours, the air in ſum- 
mer is intolerably ſcorching, and in winter 
ſo cold, and for want of rain fo dry, that 
tis common for animals to be found dead 
in the fields, as well as the men too ſome- 
times, 


CHAP; XII. 
Of the Fountains which riſe in other Parts of Chile, beſides the Cordillera. 


B ESIDES the rivers and ſprings of admirable properties. I ſhall mention ſome, 
for *tis impoſſible to rehearſe them all, nor 

Firſt, thar 
which 


LJ the Cordillera, there are others which 
riſe in the plains and valleys, which have 


J 


can I remember but a few. 
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which riſes at the foot of the high volcano 
of Villa Rica, ſo famous in that kingdom 
for its terrible effects, for which Al- 
mighty makes himſelf to be feared and re- 
_ by mankind ; riſes, I ſay, at the 
oot of this mount with ſuch force, that 
it ſprings out of the earth in two ſources, 
wok as big as a man, and ſufficient to form 
alone a good ſtream, and runs into a lake 
which is made by 1ts waters. 

In another lake, out of which comes the 
river call'd Rio Chico, there riſes alſo a 
fountain of hot water, moſt efficacious for 
the cure of leproſies, and all contagious in- 
firmities. There is another ſprings up in 
the Maguey, yet moſt admirable ; for there 
are two ſources juſt by one another, the 
one of hot, the other of cold water; the 
hot one is ſo hot, that no one can endure 
his hand in it; the cold one is let in to 
temper the bath which is made for the 
ſick. The baths of Rancagua are alſo ve- 
ry famous, and like theſe ; which, for be- 
ing near S/. Jago, and in the greateſt inter- 
courſe of the kingdom, are very uſeful, 
and much frequented. There are others in 
other parts; but not remembering them 
diſtin&ly, I can ſay little of them. Among 


Fountain of the fountains, that of Ramon is very fa- 


Ramon, 


Caren. 


Mayten. 


mous, as well for the goodneſs, as abun- 
dance of its waters; which is ſuch, that 
they alone are ſufficient to water many 
fields: it is about two leagues eaſtward of 
St. Jago, and in that diſtrict. There are 
many others, among which that of: Caren 
is worth taking notice of: it ſprings in a 
beautiful meadow, of about five or ſix 
leagues in length, affording a delicious 
prof] pect 3 its water is very ſweet, and enters 
into the meadow; the earth of which is ſo 
porous, that whoever treads hard upon it, 
feels it ſhake under him: it is all the year 

reen ; and the graſs is a kind of ſmall tre- 
Foil, called by the inhabitants Caren, and 
is pleaſant to eat. Neither ought I to paſs 
over in filence another fountain between 
theſe two, very plentifully furniſhed with 
delicate ſweet water, which is always fo 
much the cooler, as the weather is hotter ; 
it is call'd the fountain of Mayten, by rea- 
ſon of a tree of that name, which grows at 
the foot of a great ſquare table of live rock, 
where people uſe to go and eat their colla- 
tions, the tree ſheltering them all the 
while from the heat; for *tis a tree whoſe 
leaves are green all the year, ſomething like 
a mirtle, but much larger, and without 
diſpute of a more beautiful green: by its 
foot runs this fountain, whoſe ſource is a 
little higher in a valley, from, whence it 
comes murmuring upon pebble ſtones, and 
among pleaſant groves full of beautiful 
herbs and flowers. 

Vol. III. 
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The trees, though wild, 
ſavoury fruits of that ſoil; and in them are 
great variety of birds, who, with their 
harmony and ſweet notes, make the enter- 
tainment more delightful for thoſe that fre- 
7 2 the place. Tis not the leaſt 


theſe woods a proſpect for many leagues 
over plains, which being of ſo great ex- 
tent, many of them lie uncultivated; ſo 
that among the vineyards and plowed lands, 
the wild uncultivated part is ſo beautiful, 
particularly in the ſpring, that one would 
think art had help'd nature, There are in 
one on great ſpots of yellow flowers, 
which cover the earth, ſo that for a great 
ſpace nothing elſe is to be ſeen ; then you 
have white, blue, fillemot ſpots of the 
ſame proportion; the green meadows min- 
gle in this with the waters of the river 
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WI, 


. part of 4 delight- 
eir enjoyment, to diſcover at the end of f4l.proſperd. . 


Mapocho, which is ſeen from this diſtance Mapocho; 


ſometimes ehtire in its bed, then divided 
into ſeveral arms, and at laſt drained into 
the fields of the neighbouring grounds, to 
tertilize them. The proſpect is termipated 
with ſeveral farms, which are called Cha- 
cra's, with their churches; and in the 
midſt of all, the city of Sr. Jago, the ca- 
Koto of Chile, which being not above two 
eagues off, and the heavens ſo ſerene, the 
towers of it are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and 
the bells heard ſometimes, 

This diſtrict is full of a great many more 
ſprings, all within the compaſs of a mile 
of each other; and their waters are excel- 
lent and healthy. 


That which 1s to the north of the city of Conchalli, 


St. Jago, called Conchalli, is likewiſe high- 
ly commended ; it ſprings in a little valley, 
called the Salto, or Leap, becauſe of the 
fall of the river Mapocho. This river comes 
running in a plain to a certain place; where 
being divided (for it is the work of induſ- 
try) into two branches, the greateſt of 
which runs in its natural channel, the leſſer is 
derived to water this valley ; which towards 
the weſt is even; but towards the eaſt the 
land is fo high, through which the river 
runs, that it is two or three mile from the 
bottom of the valley to the high grounds, 
from whence the river falls. It is precipi- 
tated with great noiſe, making lovely and 
various caſcades by the rencounter of the 
rocks and other obſtacles, which by their 
ſtreight paſſages retard its courſe, till at laſt 
it comes entire to the valley, and is divided 
into cuts and channels for the watering it; 
which is not ungrateful, to make a more 
than ordinary return to thoſe who cultivate 
it, not only in corn, moſt excellent wine, 
and moſt ſavoury fruits of all kinds, but 
alſo it ripens them above a month before 
any other place thereabouts; and it is very 

H remarkable, 
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very pleaſant, under ſome hills, about a fown:- 
league from the ſea ; and it bubbles up be- 


OvALLE. remarkable, that in this valley, which is only 


half a league from the. city of S/. Jago, 
the figs uſe to be ripe, when in the gar- 
dens of the city, and all its neighbour- 
hood, they ſcarce begin to change colour : 
therefore, as well for this as the game 1t 
affords, of partridges on the hills, and 
wild fowl in the waters and ponds of it, 
it is the greateſt entertainment all thoſe 
parts afford. 

I ſhall not dilate upon more of theſe 
fountains, which are ſo frequent; for if I 
were to mention them all, I ſhould never 
have done; for ſince thoſe alone of the Con- 
ception, Arauco, and the country of the li- 
mits upon the warlike Indians, would re- 

uire a large treatiſe, beſides thoſe of the 
diſtri of St. Jago, what would it be then 
in the territories of the ancient cities, which 
are yet farther in the country? for it abound- 
ing extremely in rivers, it is to be preſumed 
that it muſt - ſo in fountains and ſprings 3 
all which proceeds from the abundance of 
moiſture of the Cordillera. 

Of theſe ſprings, the moſt agreeable for 
their good waters are the fartheſt off from 


the Cordillera, becauſe they are more puri- 


fied by a long motion, and refin d by the 
good qualities of the earth they run through, 
particularly the mineral impregnations are 
ſingular : I cannot but mention one, which 
is in the novitiate of the company of the 
FZeſuits of Bucalemo, whoſe waters are not 
to be match'd, at leaſt I never met with 
the like; for without drinking them, one 
may diſcover by the touch their nobleneſs, 
their ſoftneſs being like that of new but- 
ter; and they do make the hands that are 
waſh'd in them in a few days ſmooth, and 
thereby prove their vaſt difference from 
other waters. 


tween a white ſand, in which there is gold, 
as if it had a fire under it to make it boil. 
It is wonderful to obſerve, that if they 
throw any bough or flowers upon it, it 
ſeems to take it ill, and never is at reſt till 
it has ſwallow'd it up, leaping up againſt 
it ſeveral times, till it has made it its own, 
and hid it from our fight; and this it will 
do for a whole evening, if they continue 
throwing flowers or branches of trees into 
it, without any body's being able to tell 
what becomes of them all. 

The effects that this water cauſes in the 
ſtomach are admirable : it helps to digeſt 
the meat with more eaſineſs; it deſtroys 
crudities, diſſolves phlegms and groſs hu- 
mours, and evidently prolongs life, eſpe- 
cially to old men. This was moſt parti- 
cularly made clear in the perſon of that fa- 
mous captain Sebaſtian Garcia Caretto Chu- 
mazero, the founder of that novitiate, who 
lived there many years, and came to be 
ninety years old in good health, and ſo vi- 
gorous, that he did to the laſt go on horſe- 
back through the woods and mountains, as 
if he had been a young man. I heard him 
ſay many times, that this fountain was his 
life; for as ſoon as he found himſelf any 
ways out of order, he ſent immediately 
for the water of it, and drinking it freſh 
from the ſpring, he uſed to go to bed up- 
on it; where falling aſleep, he would after 
ſome time awake well diſpoſed : this I have 
often been witneſs of. The old Indians 
thereabouts experimented the ſame, and 
did attribute their good ſtate of health to 
this ſpring, without uſing any other phy- 
ſick or remedies, 


CH AP. XIII. . 
Of the Lakes of Chile, and the Salt that is gather'd from them. 


F T E R having treated of the foun- 

tains and rivers, it ſeems natural to 
treat of the lakes and ſtanding waters 
form'd out of them, and by ſome inunda- 
tions of the ſea in winter, when it fills 
them, and leaves them provided for all the 
ſummer. Thoſe made by rivers come firſt 
in rank; and I wiſh my memory would 
ſerve to place them here, with their ſeve- 
ral qualities. Omitting then to repeat 
what we have ſaid of thoſe of Aculco and 


Pudaguel, which being near Sr. Jago, make 


the greateſt diverſion of its inhabitants, we 
will begin with the lake of Tagataguas, 
about fourteen leagues from that city, and 
which once was more in eſteem; for the 
trouts catch'd there are of a larger ſize, 
and the game for wild fowd ſo much more 
diverting, oe there is no compariſon be- 


tween theſe waters and others. I do not 
deſcribe here particularly the variety of wild 
fowl, becauſe I intend to do it when I 
treat of the variety of birds of this coun- 
try. The lakes of Villa Rica are of great 
renown, though I confeſs I know little of 
their en 


The lake of Puren has been famous, ha- rake of 
ving been an impregnable fortreſs for the Puren. 


warlike Indians our enemies, by reaſon of 
the diſpoſition and qualities of its ſituation; 
for from thence they have for many years 
maintain'd a war with whole armies of Spa- 
niards, without being ſubdued: their advan- 
tage lay in his, That upon any rout given 
them by us, they had here a moſt certain 
and ſafe retreat, which when once they had 
recovered, they were out of all danger ; for 


none could hurt them either by ſword or 155 
The 
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The ſea lakes are alſo many, and of great 
profit to their owners; for the fiſheries in 
them are much more certain than in the ſea : 
for which reaſon they furniſh the beſt part 
of the lenten fare, though the ſea affords a 
great deal too. Among the reſt the lake 
of Rapel brings a great revenue: it runs in 
length above two leagues within the land. 
In the winter time the ſea is joined to it; 
for by its ſtorms it forces an entrance, but 
it leaves it full of all ſorts of fiſh ; which, 
with thoſe that are bred there, furniſh it for 
the whole year, and enable it to ſupply all 
the neighbouring country; and that not 
only with fiſh, but with falt too in abun- 


dance: for, about January, the commu- 


Salt found 
on an herb 
growing in 
the valley 
of Lampa. 


Sea o 
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nication ceaſing between it and the ſea, 
when the ſun is at its hotteſt in that cli- 
mate, the water 1s congealed ſo, that it 
has a cruſt of a foot, or more, thick of a 
moſt excellent white ſalt. This, indeed, 
does not happen every year; for it requires 
an extream heat to do it, the lake being 
deep, and the climate there more enclining 
to cold : but they provide themſelves in 
one, for many others; and the ſalt-pits 
made by hand ſeldom fail; for they not 
being of great extent, the water that 1s let 
into them turns to ſalt with leſs heat, the 
matter to be congealed being leſs in itſelf, 
And ſince we are mentioning falt, I cannot 
omit to relate what I myſelf have ſeen in 
the valley of Lampa, which 1s about three 
leagues from St. Jago; and it is this, 
There grows an herb, not unlike to 
Seveet Baſil, only its green is upon an aſh- 
colour, and not ſo gay; it riſes about a 
foot above ground: this * in the ſum- 
mer, is covered over with ſmall grains of 
ſalt, like pearl, which 1s congealed upon 
its leaves, either from the dew of heaven, 


or by ſome vapour raiſed by the ſun from 
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that earth; or elſe the nature of the herb OvarLe. 


itſelf is ſuch, as to ſweat out this humidi- 
ty, which being afterwards congealed by 

e heat of the ſun, is turned into ſalt. Let 
the cauſe be what it will, the effect is ſeen 
no where but in this valley, and upon that 
ſpecies of herb ; which is therefore much 
valued by the Indians, the ſalt of it being 
more ſavoury, and of a finer flavour than 
any other. 

T cannot tell whether Johannes de Laet 
means this in his deſcript ion of the new 
world; for having mentioned the kingdom 
of Chile, to which he gives the preference 
for its excellent properties, he ſays, That 
in that kingdom, in ſome of its valleys, 
there falls, at certain times of the year, a 
dew ſo thick upon the leaves of the plants, 
that it is like ſugar, and ſerves, being kept 
ſome time, for the ſame uſe as manna. An- 
tonio de Herrera reports the ſame thing, in 
his general hiſtory of the eſt Indies; and, 
amongſt other commendations he gives this 
noble kingdom, he relates the ſame thing 
of this ſtrange and admirable dew, I ſay 
upon this, that I know not whether they 
allude to what I have reported of the valley 
of Lampa by my own ſight, and have no 
knowledge of that other thing they men- 
tion; though one would think, ſuch authors 
ſhould diſtinguiſh things ſo different in their 
effects and favour, as ſalt and ſugar. 

Mble, God may have done both, having 

niſo wonderfully liberal to that country, 
where the ſingularities are ſo many and 
wonderful; and it would therefore be no 
wonder ſome of them ſhould not be known, 
eſpecially, conſidering that we, who are 
there employed for the converſion of fouls, 
have not the time to ſearch after curioſities, 
and ſecrets of nature, 


CH A P. XIV. 
Wherem is treated of the Sea of the Kingdom of Chile, and of the Etimolog y 


of its 


HE fountains, ſprings, rivers, and 
brooks, carry us along with them 


FT 


naturally to the ſea, where their courſe ends, 


and where there is room for my pen to ex- 
erciſe itſelf, if the brevity of this narration 
did not confine my flight: I muſt therefore 
be content to ſay ſomething of this element, 
that the nature of it may not be unknown 
as to this new world. 

Beginning therefore with the etimology 
of its name: *Tis well known that all com- 
monly call it the South Sea, becauſe it is 
towards the antartick pole, from whence 
generally the ſouth wind blows, in oppoſi- 
tion to the tramontana, or north, which 


ane. 


reigns in the ocean as far as the artic pole. 
But leaving theſe diſputes to the hook, or 
rather to that abyſs of divine wiſdom, qui 
profert ventos de theſauris ſuis, tis a known 
truth, that the effects which the wind of the 
artick pole cauſes in its juriſdiction towards 
the oppoſite part, the ſame is cauſed by the 
ſouth wind in its motions from the antar- 
tick towards theſe parts. 
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In Chile we look upon the ſouth wind as The /omh 
a favorable wind, as in Europe the north is wind moſt 


in the ſame eſteem. The north with us co- 
vers the heavens with clouds, cauſes tem- 
{ts and ſtorms at ſea, and makes all the 
and dark and ſad : the ſouth, on the 
contrary, 


at 


favourable 


Chile, , 
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OvaALLE. contrary, clears the sky, ſerenes the air, and 
1646. makes the ſea as calm as milk: on the con- 
V trary, this ſame ſouth wind, in the north 
ſea, is ſtormy, and covers the heavens with 
clouds, and raiſes thoſe tempeſts, which do 
ſo endanger ſhips ; whereas the north, called 
there tramontana, clears all again, and 

makes the fine days. 

From hence proceeds, that in America 
the ſouth wind reigns in ſummer, when the 
ſea is calm, and the north in winter, when 
it is tempeſtuous : the north does moſt cer- 
tainly, bring with it the rains, particular- 
ly from thirty fix degrees to the pole, and 
that ſo ſuddenly, that ſometimes, in the 
moment the wind comes to the north, the 
rain falls, and moſt commonly *tis within 
half an hour after its change; and when in 
thoſe parts in winter the ſun is clear, and 
the weather fair, tis when the ſouth wind 
overpowers the north; for the ſouth in thoſe 
parts is cold and dry, and ſo drives away 
the clouds, ſo as it happens ſometimes that 
the heavens are dark ; and as ſoon as the 

clouds are diſcharged, if the ſouth appears 
a little the ſtronger, tis an infallible ſign 
of calm weather, which generally follows in 
a trice; for this wind drives all the clouds 
ſo before it, that when it blows, it does not 
leave one in the sky. 

The contrary of this is ſeen in Europe, 
where the ſouth winds bring humidity, and 
the north drives it away : the ſouth re- 
laxes the body, and affects the head ; but 
the north ſtrengthens the body, purifies the 
air, and dries up ſuperfluous humours. In 
ſhort, theſe two winds cauſe quite different 
effects in Europe and in America, that we 
may call the Europeans ſons of the north, 
and thoſe of South America children of the 
ſouth. 

From this there follows another very no- 
table and well-known difference, which is, 
That as to go from Europe to the Indies, 
the north is the proper wind, and carries 
us before it, and by conſequence is contrary 
to our return; ſo in the South Sea, failing 
from the pole towards theſe parts, the ſouth 
is the favourable wind, and contrary to our 
return: from whence it proceeds, that the 
voyage from Spain to Carthagena being by 
the North Sea, and made in thirty, forty, 
and fifty days, the return to Spain uſes to 
laſt fourſcore, and a hundred, and more 
days. On the contrary, in the South Sea, 
where the voyage from Chile to Lima is 
but of about a fortnight, and as much more 
to Panama, or thereabouts, the return on- 
ly to Lima is of two months, and from 
thence to Chile forty days. The South Sea 
1s alſo called the Pacifick Sea, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the North Sea, whoſe ſtorms and 
tempeſts are ſo frequent; whereas in the 
South Sea they are rare: but, in my opi- 
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nion the difference is for another reaſon, 
which I ſhall alledge here. 
The moſt frequent navigations of the remark-on 
South Sea are from Peru to Panama, and the naviga- 
from thence to New Spain and the Ph1li- __ 
pinas; and thoſe from Peru to Chile are leſs | 
uſed : by which it appears, that the beſt 

part of the South Sea navigations are between 

the tropicks; and ſo the ſun has ſo much 

force, as to keep the winds from being fu- 

rious, and making ſuch laſting florms 4s 

thoſe which are raiſed without the tropick3, 

and in parts nearer the pole ; for this rea- 

ſon the ſailors in theſe warm climates, 

where there never 1s any winter, called this 

ſea the Pacifick Sea, from the good effects Called alſo 
they experiment in it. The contrary of this _—_ 
is in the North Sea, where moſt of x © navi- © 
gations are out of the tropicks ; where the 

ſun having leſs force, the winter predomi- 

nates, and raiſes mighty ſtorms. Now the 
Europeans, who firſt navigated the South 

Sea, being ſuch as were uſed to thoſe dan- 

gers, to which the navigators of the nor- 

thern parts are moſt commonly expoſed, 

when they found ſo quiet a ſea as that un- 

der the line, and in thoſe which particu- 

larly are the ſeat of commerce with New 
Spain, Panama, and Peru, they gave it the 

name of Pacifick, without examining any 
further the cauſe of the difference of the 
effects, which they experienced in both ſeas: 

but if they had try'd that very South Sea 
beyond the 4. of Capricorn, they 

would not ſo eaſily have named it Pacifick. 

I know that this diſcourſe will be ap- 
proved by thoſe who have had experience of 
the hardſhips which are ſuffered by the na- 
vigators, from the twenty ſixth degree of 
latitude on the coaſt of Chile, to fifty three 
degrees; for there, as ſoon as the winter be- 
gins, the ſea cannot be navigated without 
manifeſt danger, the ſtorms being no ways 
inferior to the greateſt in the North Sea; and 
though at that ſeaſon it is not ſo dangerous 
for ſhips to ſail from Chile to Lima, becauſe 
they every day get into a leſs latitude, and 
ſo enjoy a quieter ſea, yet from Peru to 
Chile it is extream dangerous, not only be- 
cauſe they come into a greater latitude, and 
go out further to ſea, to avoid the ſouth 
winds oppoſition, but alſo becauſe the va- 
pours of the ſea, and cold miſts of the earth 
do raiſe ſuch fogs and dark clouds, that they 
cover the land ſo, that when they make 
their port, they are in great danger of 
ſplitring upon the rocks. 

This, I fay, is only of thoſe coaſts 
of Chile which are in the leaſt latitude ; 
for from the city of the Conception, towards 
the pole, even in ſummer, they are dan- 
gerous; and the ſhips which are bound for 
the iſlands of Chiloe have not above two or 
three months in the year to go in and out 

con- 
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conveniently, or they neither go in nor 
out till the year following : this is under- 
ſtood as far as forty four or forty five de- 
grees, in which this archipelago of iſlands 1s 
placed ; for from thence to the ſtreights of 
Magellan, thoſe may relate the dangers who 
have experienced them, and paſſed thoſe 
ſtreights : all that I know of it, is, that 
they all have matter enough to diſcourſe of 
at their return. 

So that we may ſay, that the name of 
Pacifick does not abſolutely belong to the 
South Sea, according to its whole extent, 
but only as to thoſe parts of greateſt inter- 
courſe, which, becauſe they are within the 
tropicks, are the freeſt from ſtorms ; and yet 
it cannot be deny'd, but that the South Sea 
has an advantage over the North Sea, even 
within the tropicks, which is, that 1t 1s 
free from thoſe great ſands which are ſo 
common in the North Sea, about Carthage- 
na, La Havana, and other iſlands, nay, 
even 1n the canal of Bahama; which indeed 
are ſo many, that let a ſtorm be but mo- 
derate, they make it ſtill greater, and more 
dangerous, by ſhortening the ſea-room, and 
force the ſailors to be always heaving the 
lead, or elſe to ſplit upon the rocks, which 
may be clearly ſeen and diſtinguiſhed from 
the ſhip's ſide. 

I find likewiſe, that the South Sea ma 
be called Pacifick for another reaſon, which 
is, becauſe of the extream quiet it enjoys 
in its navigation, without diſturbance from 
any of its enemies, who are ſo frequent on 
all the ſhores of the North Sea; for there be- 
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ing no other entrance into the South Sea, OVALLE. 
but by the ſtreights of Magellan and St, 1646. 


Vincent, which are at ſuch diſtance, and 
defended by nature itſelf, the enemies of 


our quiet do not care to engage in ſo uſeleſs 
and dangerous a deſign, with ſo manifeſt 


a deſtruction, and fo little advantage, as 
hath happened already to ſome hereticks 
who have attempted it; for having no ſet- 
tlement, nor landing place in all that vaſt 
ſea, they have been forced to fail to the 
Philippinas : therefore the ſhips of the 
South Sea are free from any fear of enemies, 
and go and come without any apprehenſion 
of danger on that fide. Antonio de Herrera, 
in the fifth Decade of his General Hiſtory, 
folio 319. relates the motive that Magellan 
had to call this the Pacifick Sea, and that 
is, Becauſe there is not in all that element 
a more ſpecious career for the winds and 
tides, and becauſe there reizns between the 
tropicks ſo ſteddy and ſtrong a levant, that 
in many days the ſeamen need not hand 
their ſails, nor the ſteerſman his helm, ſail- 
ing through thoſe vaſt ſeas as if it were in 
a canal or river. And the fame author 
adds, That this motion of this wind pro- 
ceeds from the courſe of the firſt Mobile, 
which is proved by its perpetual invariabili- 
ty, and the increaſe of its vehemence, as it 
draws nearer the Equinox. Some diſpute, 
whether it ought to be called a wind, or 
an impulſe which the air receives from ſu- 


perior orbs, communicated to them by the 


firſt ſphere. So far this author. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Sea Coaſts of Chile, and its Ports and Havens. 


T would be too great an excurſion be- 
yond my purpoſe, to mention all the 
ports and creeks along the coaſt of Chile ; 
Spilkerg's for they are very numerous. George Spil- 
obſervation berg, admiral of a fleet of ſix ſail, whoſe 
of ewenty names were, the New Sun, the New Moon, 
EST the Hunter, the Pole-Star, Eolus, and Luci- 
of Magel- fer, ſays, he obſerved twenty five ports in 
lan. the ſtreights of Magellan alone, before he 
entered the South Sea : he commends them 
mightily, but particularly he is much plea- 
ſed with the twenty fifth ; for he ſtaid in 
it ſome time, and gave it his own name : 
he calls it a noble port, by reaſon of its 
ſafeneſs for ſhipping, as alſo for the plea- 
ſantneſs of the fields, which, he ſays, were 
all covered with fruit; which I ſuppoſe 
were ſtrawberries, according to the deſcrip- 
tion he makes of them. He found there 
likewiſe abundance of excellent oyſters, at 
the mouth of a river, which beautify'd that 
port extremely, it falling into it from high 

Vor. III. 


mountains. But this retreat did not ſerve 
them long ; for having ſeen ſome very fine 
coloured birds, they purſued them on ? Gong 
and hunted them; which they had no 


ſooner begun to do, but they were aſſault- Spilberg 


ed by a troop of Indians, with clubs in 22 2 


their hands, and ſome of them were killed, 
and the reſt forced to retire to their ſhips, 
and ſet fail in haſte; which is a great mark 
of the valour with which thoſe people en- 
gaged them ; for though they had fire-arms, 
they could not withſtand the charge. 


The moſt famous port in all the coaſt, Port of Co- 
beſides that of Valdivia, which we have de- duimbo. 


ſcribed already, is that of Coguimbo, men- 
tioned in our ſeventh chapter; and it de- 
ſerves all ſorts of commendation, as well 
for its lovely bay, where ſhips ride as ſafe 
as can be, as alſo for the pleaſantneſs of 
the country about it; which is one of the 
moſt delicious of all Chile. The products 


of the country are particularly gold and 
I 


copper, 
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OvaLLE. copper, which is carried from thence to 
1646. Peru ; for the making of artillery, caſting 


Copiapo, 
Guaſco, 
and Pacu- 
do. 


Quintero. 


of bells, and other houſhold furniture. 

The ports alſo of Copiapo and Guaſco are 
l and more deſervedly that of Pa- 
cudo, which is a private hidden bay, where 
the ſhips of Peru come to load with the 
hides and tallow of Chuapa; as alſo with 
tar and tackling for ſhips, which is made 
in that valley, and is whiter and better than 
any in Chile, by reaſon of the excellent wa- 
ters they make uſe of in its making, 

The next good port to theſe, 1s, that of 
Quintero, where the general of the fix ſhips 
above named landed ; and it being a place 
uninhabited, met with no oppolition, but 
refreſhed his men with a large fiſhing which 
they made. They do ſo commend the 
place, that they cannot ſufficiently (they 
ſay) extol the pleaſantneſs of the land, the 
ſweetneſs of the water, the ſecurity for 
ſhips, and, in ſhort, all ſorts of conve- 
niencies for human life; and after theſe 
many encomiums, the hiſtorian concludes 
thus, portus hic nulli ſecundus, this port 
yields to none; and yet this port of Quin- 
tero is none of the famous ones of Chile ; 
by which it may be inferred, that he was 
but little acquainted with the reſt. He 
could not land in them; for he found them 
all guarded by the militia, who expected 
him; and though coming to Val Parai/o, 
he had begun to land ſome men, yet, up- 
on advice that the horſe of S. Jago were at 
hand to hinder the deſcent, he took them 
on board again; and failing at midnight, 
caſt anchor at Quintero, where they water- 
ed, and cut wood, the admiral himſelf 
landing with many ſoldiers to protect his 
men : there they drew up a trench, with 
a kind of half-moon, to ſecure their retreat 
againſt the Spaniards, who began to appear 
upon the hills; but they did not ſtay for 
them, but embarking again, followed their 
courſe towards Peru, not landing any where 
elſe ; but yet they commend the land ex- 
treamly. 


Coucon, or After theſe follows the port of Coucon, or 


Quillota, 
and Val 
Paraiſo, 


Quillota, which ſerves to embark the pro- 
duct of thoſe valleys ; and hard by that, 
the port of Val Paraiſo, where are landed 
all the goods brought for the city of &.. 
Jago: from whence they are diſtributed all 
over its territory, and as far as Cuyo, and 
Tucuman : This port 1s every day more 
and more inhabited ; and there is building 
a convent of auſtin friars, which will be of 
great relief to the ſouls of the inhabitants, 
and of all thoſe who go and come, who are 
not a few; for this is the port of the great- 
eſt commerce with Peru : *tis diſtant from 
St. Jago twenty four leagues, all plain and 
good way, fit for carriage; and ſo all the 


commodities of both kingdoms are convey- 


ed and exchanged by it. 


Near the port of Val Paraiſo is that of 
St. Antonio, which is alſo very ſafe and 
good, and is at the mouth of the river 
Maypo. There is a miſtake in authors about 
this; for they place the port of Val Paraiſo 
at the mouth of a river, which they make 
in their maps to come from St. Jago; which 


is a very great error, becauſe, --at Val Pa- 


raiſo there is no river of any note, but only 
ſprings and fountains, which riſe out of the 
rocks cloſe by the ſea, which are moſt ex- 
cellent waters. There are alſo others of a 
coarſer nature, with which the ſhips fill 
their proviſion, becauſe they having more 
body, they reſiſt better at ſea againſt cor- 
ruption. 

There are ſeveral other ports between 
that and the Conception, in the bays and 
mouths of rivers; but not much uſed, be- 
cauſe they are not neceſſary; all thoſe val- 
leys from Maule to Quillota ſending their 
commodities to Val Paraiſo. I believe in 
time other ports will be imployed, becauſe 
the products of that kingdom multiply a- 
pace, and ſo people will be willing to ſeek 
out the neareſt ports for embarking their 
goods. All the product from Maule up- 
wards, is carried to the harbour of the Con- 
ception, which is the beſt bay in all thoſe 
coaſts; and it being a very large one, pro- 
vidence placed at its entrance the iſland of 


Quiriguina; under which, as under a mole, nA 
At the Quiriqui- 
largeſt entrance of this bay is the port of u. 

la Herradura, or Horſe-Shoe, it being in La Herra- 
that form ; and oppoſite to that is that —— 
St. Vincent; and a little farther, that of and Carne- 


Carnero, called ſo for the refreſhment it af- ro. 


ſhips are ſecured in foul weather. 


forded to one of the ſhips of the biſhop of 
Palencia, who, by order of Charles V. paſ- 
ſed the ſtreights of Magellan with fix ſail, 


and having loſt their Patache, were forced to 
the Meoluccas. 


Next to theſe are the 


the port of &/. Cebrian, that of Sancta Clara, 
that of &. Domingo, St. Eſteran, Los Reyes, 
that of Baixas, that of the Innocents, and 
many others leſs conſiderable, as far as the 
ſtreights of Magellan. 

Beſides theſe ports which we have mark- 
ed upon the terra firma, there are ſeveral 
others, well known in the iſlands of Juan 
Fernandes, La Mocha, Sancta Maria, in 
the iſlands of Chiloe, Alfie ; where the moſt 
frequented are that of Carelmapo, and that 
called the Engliſh Port, becauſe formerly an 
Engliſh ſhip landed there, and the men and 
ſhip, with all its artillery, were made prize. 
There are alſo ſeveral other ports in the ar- 
chipelago of Chiloe, which I forbear mention- 
ing, becauſe I have not a perfect account of 
them, | 
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ports of Tirva and Several o- 
Quedal, La Baia Chica, that of Puralla, er Forts. 
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CHAP XVL 
Of the Fertility of the whole Coaſt of Chile: 


* HE abundance and fertility of this 
kingdom is not only perceived in its 
valleys and fields, but likewiſe in its whole 
coaſt, even on the rocks, where the ſea 
beats. It will be hard to make this appear 
by particulars, becauſe though in other 
parts of the world the rocks produce ſhell- 
fiſh, yet I do not know that it is in ſuch 
quantity, nor ſo large any where as in Chile, 
nor of ſo many different ſpecies. Firſt, I 
will ſpeak of that which is moſt common 
and intelligible: There grows along the 
coaſt every where an herb not unlike to 
endive ; they call it Luche, which they pull 
from the rocks: it is gathered in the ſpring, 
when tis moſt grown; and being dried in 
the ſun, *tis made into loaves, which are 
look'd upon as a great delicacy far from the 
ſea, particularly in Peru, Cuyo, and Tucu- 
man; for it ſerves for many ſauces. It 
grows upon the tops of rocks, ſuch as are 
above the water. At the foot of the rocks 
are found certain roots, which bring forth 


not ſo big; but ſince they are to be found 
every where, there may be of all ſorts of 
them; for they are caught in abundance, 
both little, middle ſize, and large ones, 
ſome as broad as my hand. The choiceſt 
of them are thoſe which have the fiſh of a 


yellow colour, though the black ones are 
good too, 


There is another ſhell-fiſh, called Mane- Manegues, 


gues, which is in two round ſhells, ſuch 
as ſerve for models in architecture; the fiſh 
within is but coarſe meat, but of good 
ſuſtenance. In one kind of theſe, which is 
the little ſort, in opening the ſhell, which 
in the inſide 1s like mother of pearl, when 
one takes out the meat, one may ſee the 
impreſſion on the ſhell, of a purple co- 
lour, which repreſents the image of the 
moſt holy virgin, with her mantle, and her 
child in her arms, which cauſes great devo- 
tion and comfort; and, though they all 
have this impreſſion, yet ſome have it ſo 
perfect, that it is wonderful. 


a trunk as thick as one's wriſt, called Ulte- 


3 cueſte : this they cut, and laying it before 


A fiſh they call Locos may alſo be rank- Locos, or 


ed among the ſhell-fiſh : they call them al- A 
the fire, they pare it like a lettice, or car- 


oyſters, both 


doon, or thiſtle, but it has a much diffe- 
rent taſte, From theſe trunks ſhoot out 
certain long cods, of three or four yards 
long, and ſome of about fix or eight fin- 
gers in breadth: theſe they call Coehauys; 
and there are two ſorts of them, which, 
though they reſemble one another, yet the 
Indians make a great difference between 
them, reſerving the good, which they cut 
and dry, and make proviſion of them for 
Lent; the others they leave to the ſea, 
which heaps them up upon the ſhoar, where 
they lic in heaps very uſeleſs. So much 
for the herbs. Now let us ſpeak of the 
ſea ſhell-fiſh. The beſt of this kind are 
great and ſmall, ſo much 
talked of by the Hollanders with great 
commendations : they found them in the 
ſtreights of Magellan; but the greateſt plen- 
ty of them is on the coaſt of Coguimbo, 
where they are very large and delicious 
the leſſer fort they call Tacas, very much 
valued too, and taken all along that coaſt. 
But thoſe of greateſt renown are the oyſters 
of Cbuapa; in the great ones are bred 
pearls, as the Dutch ſay, and, according 
to John and Theodore de Brye, they bought 
ſome of the Indians in the ſtreights very 
finely wrought. 

That which they call Choros is alſo a 
fine ſort of ſhell-fiſh, and in its ſhell, as 
Antonio de Herrera ſays, there are pearl ve- 
ry white, That fort which I have ſeen is 


ſo Aſs 5-Hoof, becauſe they are of that ſhape: _ 


They are very ſavoury, but hard and in- 
digeſt; for which reaſon they are to be 
eaten ſparingly, though in the dreſſing of 
them they macerate them between two 
ſtones, to ſoften them. TI ſhould never 
have done, to go through all the kinds of 
ſhell-fiſh ; as likewiſe of ſnails, which are 
alſo good to eat, and are produced on the 
rocks. There are ſome caſt up by the ſea, 
in ſuch quantity, that ſhip loads may. be 
had of them, of ſuch variety of figures and 
colours, that I doubt not but the curious 
in Europe would value them, and our ar- 
tiſts would make curioſities of them; but 
they, for want of ſuch artificers, are good 
for nothing in the Indies, but to make lime 
of, by burning them in a furnace; yet 
they are in ſuch vaſt quantities, that the 


ſhore is covered with them, and they make 
a fine ſhew. 


The ſhell-fiſh called Picos de Papagayos, Picos de 
y are Papagayo% 


are another kind much eſteemed : t 
ſo called, becauſe for their ſhape and big- 
neſs, they are juſt like parrots heads; and 
as theſe birds build their neſts on ſhoar, in 
ſome hollow rocks and caves, ſo this fiſh 
breeds in a kind of ſtone-work, hollow, 
like little cells, where it grows till it comes 
to be of the bigneſs of thoſe heads. They 
dreſs them in thoſe very neſts, which ſerve 
for pots, and when they are enough, take 
them out. They are excellent meat. 


Thoſe 
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Kericos. 


Crabs, 


Apavico- 


ras, and 


Praunes. 


Lobfters. 


The whale. 


common in other parts, yet I never ſaw 
them ſo large as in thoſe parts; and being 
taken in the increaſe of the moon, they 
have very large tongues, fat, and of about 
two fingers breadth. | 

The Crabs, Apavicoras, and Praunes, 
are likewiſe very good, and of ſeveral 
ſorts and ſizes. The Lobſters, and thoſe of 
that kind, are likewiſe much eſteemed ; 
they breed under the rocks, and are fiſhed 
for, as all the reſt, not with nets, but on- 
ly by the Indians going into the ſea up to 

eir middle, and knocking them from the 
rocks with ſticks in their hands. So much 
for this kind of eatables. There are others 
which live a little more in the ſea, which 
are of a beautiful form ; ſome they call ſea- 
ſtars; ſome the ſun ; others the moon; be- 
cauſe they are of the form of thoſe planets, 
as they are commonly painted. Theſe may 
be eaten too; but they have one very ſin- 
gular RW which is, to cure the vice 
of drunkenneſs, being reduc'd to powder, 
and given in wine to drink ; and this is of 


Of the. Nature and Properties of the 


Ovatte. Thoſe which they call Kericos, though 


ſo certain an effect, that thoſe, who before 
they took it had no greater delight than 
drinking of wine, did afterwards fo abhor 
it, that they would not touch it, though 
they were hir'd. This 1s a healthy remedy, 
as well as ſure; and therefore us'd by the 
Negroes to avoid taking another; which, 
though as certain, is very dangerous; which 


is, drinking the ſweat of a horſe mingled. 


with wine. They ſay, this puts thoſe who 
take it, in danger of loſing ſome of thir 


ſenſes; though I knew one, who being ex- 


ceedingly given to drunkenneſs, his wife 
2 him this remedy without his know- 

edge, and it did him no other hurt than 
to make him hate wine, ſo that he could 
not bear the ſmell of it; but, as I ſaid, the 
Negroes uſe the powder of the ſtar-fiſh; and 
though I have obſerved, that with ſome it 
is not ſo efficacious, but they long for wine 
again after a while, yet it 1s but to repeat 
the remedy as ſoon as that ill inclination 
prevails again: and this is commonly ſo 
practiſed upon the Negroes, who are much 
given to that vice. 


CH AP. XVII. 
Of the various Kinds of Fiſh which are fiſhed on the Coaſt of Chile. 


1 the whale appear firſt, ſince by 
its bigneſs it is a kind of king of the 
ſea; and if where the king is, the court is, 
we may give that title to the ſea of Chile, 
where there is ſuch ſtore of whales, that I 
know not any place where they abound 
more; and they are accompanied by ſuch a 
court of little fiſhes of all kinds, that thoſe 
who have navigated thoſe ſeas, cannot but 
mention 1t with admiration. Among the 
reſt, William Seerten, who came with a 
fleet through the ſtreights, ſays, That they 
met with ſo many whales near certain 
iſlands, that they were forced to fail with 
great care and attention to avoid them, 
they being ſo many, that they were almoſt 
always in the ſhips way, and endangered 
the loſs of them, being ſo big, that they 
look'd like rocks : they are all along the 
coaſt of Copiapo and Guaſco, and are of no 
ſmall profit, by the ambergreece they caſt 
on ſhoar. The journals of thoſe who have 
paſſed the ſtreights do mention much of this 
amber floating on the ſea, and therefore no 
doubt but a great deal of it is on ſhoar; 
but it is loſt, for the Indians having no va- 
lue for it, know it not; and *tis but with- 
in theſe twelve years that the Araucana's 
minded it; by ſeeing ſome Spaniſb ſoldiers 
look for it, they did ſo too, and found a 
great deal, and very good, on the coaſt. 
Of the grey ſort, which is the beſt, they 
found great pieces of an aſh colour, with a 
nobler and more delicate ſmell ; the ordi- 
C 


nary ſorts are yellow and black, and it has 
a quicker, though not ſo ſweet a ſmell as 
the grey. I have heard the people of thoſe 
parts ſay commonly, that the difference is 
very accidental, and that it depends only 


upon being more or leſs prepar'd by the 


ſun- beams: and experience ſeems to con- 
firm this thought; for I have obſery'd that 
the black does in time grow white, by be- 
ing expos'd to the ſun in a box; but if it 
be laid open, ſo as both ſun and rain come 
upon it, the experiment will be more ma- 
niteſt ; and as for the harſhneſs of the ſmell, 


-It may be remedied by infuſions in roſe 


water, expoſing it firſt to the dews for 
nine days, and then to the fire, by which 
means 1t grows perfect. 

Though *tis known that amber is a thing 
which the whales caſt from them, there is 
diverſity of opinion about the manner, be- 
cauſe ſome think that this noble product is 
form'd at the bottom of the ſea, or upon 
ſome rocks; and that the whales eat it for 
food, and not being able to endure it in 
their ſtomachs, becauſe it is naturally ex- 
tream hot, they get to the ſhore to caſt it 
up: others ſay, 1t is the whales excrements. 
"Tis not my buſineſs to decide this diſpute. 
The other great adyantage which the 
whales are of to the country, is the oil 
they afford after they are dead; and it is a 
great deal that one whale will yield: it 
ſerves for various uſes of life. We do not 
know that theſe fiſhes die of a violent 

| death, 
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death, becauſe their vaſt bulk defends them 


both from men, and all other animals, that 
may be their enemies; but yet being ſub- 
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ſea-lions, and do alſo mention many other OvALLE. 
ſorts of fiſhes which they took there, ſome 1845. 
of ſixteen foot long, very ſavoury and good ah das 


and 


ject to pay the common debt of nature, 
when they find themſelves near death, they 
draw near the land, and are often caſt on 
ſhore by the ſea, which will not bear any 
corruption in its waters; and *'tis ſtrange 
to ſee how they are thrown up in great 
numbers on thoſe coaſts. The oll is made 
by the heat of the ſun, and when the wea- 
ther has conſum'd the fleſh, the ribs and 
other bones remain white; and the Indians 
make uſe of them for ſeats : much more 
conveniency and curioſity might be afforded 
by them to other workmen. 

There are another ſort of fiſh which are 
found moſt on the coaſt of Coquimbo, which 
are not ſo big as whales, but yet are very 
large, and a good fiſh to eat, which are 


Tun ſh, the tunny-fiſh, and the Albacoras, which 
cores, the Indians kill with great dexterity : they 


to eat. Antonio de Herrera ſays, That 
there are fiſhes taken in the iſland of Sancta 
Maria, out of whoſe eyes they take a ſort 
of coarſe pearl, which have a gloſs like 
the true ones, and are worn by the women; 
and if, as they are ſoft, they were a little 
hard, they would be better than pearls. 


The ſea wolves, or ſeals, which are found Sea- wolves, 


on all the coaſts, are innumerable. 


they lay even one upon another, ſo as ſome 
of them rolled down into the ſea again, 
there not being room for ſo many : they 
are as big as calves, and make a noiſe like 
them. 

Antonio de Herrera, in the voyage of 
Magellan ſays, That in the river of the 
Croſs, in the Streights, they took one ſo 
large, that without his head, skin, and fat, 


I have e ſcab. 
ſeen whole rocks cover'd with them, and 


go into the ſea a good way upon floats of 
ſeal-skins, well ſowed together, and blown 
up like a bladder; they carry with them a 


he weighed nineteen Caſtillan Arrobas. The An Arroba 
Indians take them for their skins, which are en 
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kind of trident with ſharp tongues; this is 
faſtened to a long, ſlender, but ſtrong rope; 
the Indian guides his float near the fiſh he 
chooſes, and then darts it with his trident; 
the tunny, as ſoon as wounded, goes out 
to ſea like lightening; the Indian gives him 
rope enough, and follows him the way that 
he runs, till the fiſh has ſpent itſelf by loſs 
of blood; and then the Indian draws in his 
rope, and the fiſh with it, either dead or 
dying, and lays it on his float, and he 
returns to port with his prey rejoicing. 
There are many other ſorts of fiſhes ; one 


Flying-fiſh. of the moſt extraordinary is the flying- 


Lim-fiſh; 


fiſh, which fly with wings, and follow a 
ſhip like birds. The lion-fiſh is alſo ad- 
mirable : they are found in great quantities 
about the Streights of Magellan, near a 
port, call'd Port Defire : they are very 
good to eat, but very hard to take; for 
though they wound them with ſhot in ma- 
ny places, yet if they do not hit them in 
the head, or the ſtomach, they do not 
yield : they are as big as a colt, and have 
a lion's head, with a perfe& mane ; which 
the females of them have not, neither are 
they above half as big as the males, and 
have a thinner skin. Thoſe who have fail'd 
through the S:reights, talk much of theſe 


very hard and ſtrong, and ſome eat their Pune: 


fleſh. As to the plenty of the ordinary 
fiſh of thoſe ſeas, the authors already cited 
ſpeak nt; advantageouſly of their kinds, 
particularly William Scowten, who comi 

with his fleet to the iſland of Juan Fernan- 
des, in thirty three degrees, and forty eight 
minutes, the quantity of fiſh they met with 
was ſo great, that in a very little time 
they catch'd a great quantity of Robales, 


which is the beſt and moſt wholeſome fiſh _ 


of all thoſe parts. They did not take 
them with nets, becauſe they had not time 
to land, but with hooks at ſea, by the 
ſhip's ſide, and that as faſt as they could 
throw in and pull up. 

What I myſelf have ſeen, is in the great 
lake of Rapel, all the ſides of it cover'd 


with Pejereges, by the vaſt quantity of pejereges. 


them which came upon the coaſt, as the 
droves of pilchards by the bay of Concep- 
tion, and in Chiloe, ſo that they take them 
with blankets. I have ſeen the ſame droves 
of tunny-fiſh, which come leaping over 
one another's backs, as if there were not 
room for them ; and, indeed, that climate 
being ſo favourable to multiplication in all 
animals on ſhoar, as ſhall be ſhewed in its 


proper place, it cannot well be otherwiſe 
as to the fiſhes, 


C'H A-P. XII. 
Of the Birds of Chile. 


HE birds and fiſhes ſeem to be bro- 
thers of the ſame venter, the author 
of nature having created them both out of 


the element of water; and therefore, to 
Vor. III, 


diſpatch all the creatures of this country, 
having treated of the firſt, it ſeems that the 
chain of an orderly narration obliges us to 
ſay ſomething of the others. To ſpeak 

K generally, 
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OvALLE. generally, it may be truly ſaid of the air 


1646. 


of that hemiſphere, that it has a great ad- 
vantage over the earth, though ſo fertile, 
ſo rich, and ſo delicious, as we have repre- 
ſented it; for though it is true, that it now 
produces the animals and fruits of Europe, 


with ſuch an increaſe as is wonderful, yet 


The eagle. 


1640. 


Fanlcons, 


Birds of 
ey. 
Singing- 


birds, 


Birds of 
game. 


it cannot be denied, that before the Spa- 
niards carried thither the ſeeds and animals 
which are now ſo multiplied, (for they had 
them not in any ſort, though perhaps others 
which ſupplied the want of them,) the air, 
without der, at all enrich'd by the acceſ- 
ſion of foreigners, has maintain'd always 
ſuch an abundance of the volatile kind, that 
it needed no ſupplies from Europe, but ra- 
ther has many to make up any one defect. 

To begin with the king of them all, the 
eagle: there are there abundance of them 
thoſe which are call'd royal or imperial 
have been ſeen there only twice; firſt, 
when the Spaniards firſt enter'd that king- 
dom ; and the ſecond time, in the year 
1640. when the Araucanos ſubmitted their 
untam'd-necks to their God and the king, 
they interpreting this as one of the ſigns of 
God Almighty's will to incline them to 
take that reſolution which they then took. 
As for the ord inary eagles, who do not dif- 
fer much from the others, they have al- 
ways been and are ſtill in the country very 
common. There are likewiſe bred faul- 
cons, ſo large and ſtrong, that for their 
beauty they have been carried from thence, 
though ſo far, as a preſent to the king of 
Spain ; and they arg commonly carried to 
Peru, particularly > Bo: kind which are cal- 
led primas, or firſt, though thoſe call'd 
ſecond are very large too. There are beſides, 
all other birds of rapine and prey ; and of 
the ſinging-birds, there are linnets, bul- 
finches, nightingales, blackbirds, and ma- 
ny others, who torm ſome a baſs, and ſome 
a tenor, with all the other parts of a har- 
mony, beyond belief, particularly in ſum- 
mer, under the ſhades of trees. 

The birds for game are, herons, par- 
tridges, wild pigeons, thruſhes, turtles, par- 
rots, wild ducks of a thouſand ſorts, = 
of one colour, and ſome of another, and 


Tame fowl. all very good. The domeſtick tame fowls 


Swallows. 


owls and 
bats. 


are hens, ducks, geeſe, turkeys; and that 
nothing may be wanting, — . in ſum- 
mer, which go away in winter, as they do 
in Europe, to warmer climates; ſcreech-Owls, 
and other night- birds; as alſo bats, 

Theſe are the birds of the European kind, 
which are found in thoſe parts, as well as 
I can remember; and there is hardly a bird 
here in Europe, that I obſerve in the fields, 
that I have not obſerv'd the like ſomewhere 
in Chile, with very little difterence. 

Who now can deſcribe the variety of 
native birds of that climate? who are in 
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ſuch variety and abundance, that people are 
fain to guard their vineyards from them as 
ſoon as the grapes begin to ripen; and yet 
tis impoſſible to hinder them from doing a 
great deal of miſchief, they being ſo nim- 
ble, and having fo ſecure a retreat, though 
all ſorts of inventions, ſuch as guns, croſs- 
bows, ſlings, ſcare-crows, are put in uſe; 
ſo that if any are negligent, they may be 
ſure to find their vintage made to their hand. 


And this miſchief is not only for their vine- 


yards, but likewiſe for all ſeeds, which is 
fain to be watched after *tis ſowed, till it 
ſprouts ; and as ſoon as the wheat and maiz 
begin to ripen, the guards muſt be renewed ; 
for there comes whole armies of birds to 
attack them, and do them as much miſ- 
chief as if they were Aerxes's armies. 
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In particular, the parrots are ſo voracious Parrots, 


and greedy, and have a bill that cuts like 
a razor; they come in flocks of ſuch an 
extent, that when they riſe they cover the 
air, and fill it with ſuch a confuſion of cries, 
that I cannot find any thing to compare it 
to. This kind of birds is bred all over 
Chile, in the mountains, and in the Cordil- 
lera; and *tis wonderful to ſee how exactly 
they come to an hour, as if they were call'd 
by a bell, or had ſome notice where and 
when the fruits are ripe, and in ſeaſon for 
them to enjoy them: they come down from 
the mountains in the evening; and the noiſe 
they make in flying, though they fly high, 
is ſuch, that one would think them cloſe 
by : they have a ſhrill clear voice, and they 
fly all ſcreaming at once, ſo that their 
noiſe. is very loud: they are all green and 
yellow, and have a blue circle about their 
neck, and very good to eat, particularly 
the young-ones. 

Thoſe years which are to prove rainy, 
as the natives obſerve, as ſoon as the wea- 
ther grows cool, before the winter begins, 
one may ſee every evening, for many days, 
great quantities of crows come down from 
the Cordillera into the plains: they come 
about an hour before ſun-ſet in ſquadrons, 
forming a triangle or pyramid, the point 
of which is led by one ſingl eone, before 
whom none dare go: the figure they make 
is molt regular, with great correſpondency 
to each other, as if they were fixed in the 
air, and immoveable, ſo equal and well- 
concerted 1s their flight. 


There is likewiſe a bird which we call Taltales, or 


Taltales, or Galinaſos : it is like a duck, but 
has bigger wings: they are either black or 
brown, and very voracious of carrion. In 


the time of ſlaughtering, which is every 
year in Chile of moſt beaſts, there is a 
great deal of fleſh loſt ; then theſe birds 
come, as if one had ſounded a charge 
to them, and fall upon the carrion with 
ſo much greedineſs, that having eaten their 


fill, 


inaſos. 


Crap. 19. 


Flamen- 


The Child- 
Bird. 


Herons- 
feathers. 


Garcolas, 


Voycas. 


fill, they cannot riſe again, and are eaſily 
knock'd on the head with ſticks : the bones 
of their legs are valued to make ſcizers, and 
their quills, which are as thick as ones fin- 


ger, ſerve for harpſicals, and other curioſi- 


ties. Out of this ſlaughtering- time they 
die with hunger; but among all the ways 
they have of maintaining themſelves, their 
way of hunting young goats and lambs is 
admirable: they ſit upon high trees, and 
from thence ſpy the flocks of ſheep and 
goats, watching till any of the young-ones 
ſtray from the guard of its dam, as they 
often do, either ſtaying behind to feed, or 
climbing ſome rock: this the Taltale quick- 


ly ſeeing ; and that the young-one is far 
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from the defence either of the ſhepherd or OVALLE: 


old-one, it leaps upon it, and the firſt thing 
it does, 1s to peck out 1ts eyes, and cat its 
brains; which it does ſo quick, that though 
it cry, and the ſhepherd or mother come to 
its relief, tis too late. Very like to theſe are 
another ſort of bird, both as to bigneſs, co- 
lour, and ſhape, and its diſpoſition to prey ; 
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they call them Peuques, only they are ſome- Peuques, 


thing leſs, and of a nicer diet, being pleaſed 
with nothing but hens or chickens, which 
they take very dexterouſly : they are fo 
bold and nimbl-, as to get into a hen-rooſt, 
and carry away their prey, even in preſence 
of the owners, without being ſtopped or 
prevented. | 


C HAP. XX. 
The ſame Matter is purſued, and the Flying of Hawks treated of. 


MONGST the great number of 
birds which are bred in lakes and 
ponds, and on the ſea-fide, which are of 
great varicty, none are more remarkable 
than the birds called Flamencos : they are 
white and ſcarlet, bigger than turkeys, but 
ſo long l:zg'd that they walk through a 
lake with great gravity, the water not 
touching their fathers by a foot or two: 
the Indiens delight in making works of 
their white and ſcarlet feathers, for their 
dances and their feaſts, 

There is another bird, called the Child- 
bird, becauſe it looks like a ſwadled child 
with its arms at liberty: I have not ſeen 
them any where but at ſea ; perhaps they 
are the ſame, called Pinguins, of which fre- 

uent mention is made by thoſe who paſs 
& Streights of Magellan: They are ge- 
nerally painted in the maps; and they ſay, 
there are abundance of them in thoſe parts, 
and that they are good meat. 

There are other birds which furniſh the 
tufts of feathers, called Herons-feathers,, 
which though ſo narrow, yet are ſo yalued, 
that formerly every feather was worth two 
rials: thoſe which grow under their wings 
are larger and better, though thoſe on their 
heads, which they wear as aigrettes, are 
very fine. There are but few of this kind 
of birds; for they do not increaſe ſo much 
as others. There are more of that kind, 
call'd Gargolas, which ſerve for ſoldiers 
feathers, and other ornament. There are 
many others of great variety of colours, of 
which the Indians uſe to make their orna- 
ments, called Mallengues, which are made 
for the head like a garland of moſt fine co- 
lours of wooll, and in that they ſtick a 
plume of feathers, for their dances, and days 
of rejoicing. 


The birds called by the Indians Voycas, 


are very famous among them, in whoſe 
notes, at certain times and places, they find 
great myſteries, prognoſticating by them, 
either their own, or their children, or their 
friends death, or ſickneſs, or other misfor- 
tune; and they remain with great appre- 
henſion and fear. The Spaniards call theſe 
birds Pechicolorados, that is, marked on the 
breaſt ; becauſe there is no ſcarlet deeper, 
nor brighter, than the red on their breaſt : 
the other feathers of their wings and body 
are brown. There are other very little ones, 
called Pinguedas, whoſe body is not much 
bigger than an almond : theſe live upon 
flowers; and that they may come at the 
honey of them, nature has given them a 
bill, which, when tis ſhut, is like a needle 
to ſow with ; and for this reaſon they feed 
flying, like bees, from flower to flower, 
without lighting but very ſeldom on a 
branch of it, and that very ſlightly. Theſe 
birds are of the greateſt beauty imaginable ; 
for if they were made of poliſhed gold, they 
could not ſhine brighter: they have a green 
mingled with this gold colour. The males 
are diſtinguiſhed from the females, in that 
they have on the head a lively orange co- 
lour, which 1s like fire. Thoſe on the 
other fide of the Cordillera are yet more 
beautiful, becauſe their tail is alſo of the 
colour of their head; and though they have 
ſo little a body, their tail is a foot long, 
and two inches broad. 

There is likewiſe a very odd bird, to 
which the Spaniards have given the name of 


Pinguedas. 


Wood-Pecker ; becauſe though they are but Wood. Pec- 


little, they have ſo ſtrong and ſharp a bill, 
that they form their neſts with it in the 


trees, forming a hollow place fit for them 
as exactly, as if they had an inſtrument ro 
do it. Of theſe J have ſeen but few ; but 
there are great numbers of a kind of birds, 

called 


ker. 
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OvaALLE. called Condores, which are as white as er- 

1646. min, and of their skins they make muffs, 
it being of a very ſoft touch, and extream 
warm; but the bellies of the buzzards are 
much more ſo, being admirable to make 
ſtomachers to cover the pit of the ſtomach, 
and help digeſtion. 

I have not ſeen ſuch variety of birds on 
the other ſide of the Cordillera ; and the 
cauſe, I believe, is the dryneſs of the land, 
and the want of that ſhelter of woods and 
groves which are on Chile ſide; but in thoſe 

lains, called the. Pampas, there are Fran- 
Francolins. colins to be found, which are a ſort of wild 
hens, and as big; but much better meat, 
and of a higher reliſh. There are likewiſe 
Oſtriches. Oftriches, who are a mighty bird, and very 
numerous there. They often find their 
neſts, and in them ſuch a quantity of eggs, 
as one neſt will feed a great company; one 
of them alone being beaten and fry'd, 
makes a pancake big enough to dine ſeve- 
ral people : their feathers are employ'd for 
ako os to keep off the ſun, and other 
good uſes. 
Variety of T is a pleaſant ſight to ſee the taking of 
diverſions) the Francolins : the Indian, with a ſtring 
N made at one end into a running knot or 
&c. 8 nooſe, at the other having a little piece of 
ſharp cane faſtened to it, goes out to find 
them, which when he has done, he draws 
gently near, ſa as not to fright his game; 
when he is at a due diſtance, he begins to 
o round the bird, making with the cane 
everal circles over his head. The Franco- 
lin is of its own nature a very fearful bird, 
and ſimple, and dares not riſe, becauſe he 
thinks he is encompaſſed round, but goes 
into the middle of the circle; where the 
Indian leſſening ſtill his rounds, follows it, 
ſo that at laſt it ſquats down upon the 
ground, and lets the Indian way the nooſe 
over its head ; which when he has done, 
touching it on the wing with the ſharp end 
of the cane, the bird flies up, and draws 
the nooſe cloſe, and ſo is catch'd like the 
fiſhes by an angling-rod. 

Tis not ſo eaſy to catch the Oſtriches; 
for though they do not fly, yet they have 
ſuch large wings, that though a greyhound 
be very ſwift, if the bird has law of him, 
he will hardly overtake him ; but if by 
chance he comes up with him by ſurprize, 
or otherwiſe, tis wonderful to ſee the art 
the Oſtrich uſes to avoid his teeth; for 
when the dog is juſt going to ſeize, the O/- 
trich lets down one of his wings, and fixes 
it to the ground, covering with it its whole 
body : the greyhound thinking he has him 
ſure, takes hold with open mouth ; but he 
fills it only with feathers, and is cheated ; 
for immediately the Oftrich, before the dog 
can clear his mouth, ſets a running, and 


gets a good length before him; and often 
C 
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eſcapes, if the greyhound does not make 
extraordinary haſt to overtake it. 

This is a very diverting ſport; but that 
which is uſed in Chile with Faulcons is much 
more ſo: not to fly partridges, for that is 
a known ſport every where; but with an- 
other ſort of bird, which the Indians call 
Quulteu, from the ſound of its note when 
it ſings, which ſounds ſo. Theſe are as big 
as hens, and have very large wings, and 
_=_ their wings they have: in the joining 
place, provided by nature for their defence, 
certain ſharp points. The Spaniards call 
theſe birds Friers, either becauſe they al- 
ways go two and two, or three and three, 
or becauſe the colour and order of their fea- 
thers 1s ſo, that one would really think they 
have a hood and a frock. 

For this ſport *tis not enough to have 
one Faulcon, but there muſt be two, and thoſe 
very well taught, and dexterous to aſſiſt 
one another. There uſes to be very good 
company to ſee the engagement, as we 
may call it ; for it is worth ſeeing. Com- 
ing then to the place that theſe birds haunt, 
which is generally ſome meadow or wate 
ground, (for that they never forſake, their 
laſt defence being in the water, as ſoon as 
they are ſprung,) one at a time, the ſportſ- 
man flies one Faulcon at them, who, as if 
he minded not his game, endeavours to get 
as high as he can, and get the wind of his 
prey, who, at the ſame time, does the ſame 
thing, and contends for place with his ene- 
my; ſo that they both ger almoſt out of 
ſight ; but at laſt x Faulcon having the bet- 
ter wing prevails, When he has got advan- 
tage enough over him, he comes down up- 
on him like lightening ; but the 2uulteu 
defends himſelf, either by avoiding the 
blow, or by oppoſing the armed points of 
his wings; upon which often the unwa 
hawk is wounded in the breaſt. When the 
ſportſman ſees the engagement laſt too long, 
tearing his hawk may tire, or be balked 
before the victory declares for him, looſes 
his other Faulcon to help the firſt, who be- 
ing freſh, ſoon joins his companion, and 
both together fall upon the Quulteu, but not 
at the ſame time, jeſt they ſhould hinder 
one another : one gives him a blow, and 
then the other another; and fo, though he 
make a good defence, he 1s forced to yield, 
which he does, by making a way for the wa- 
ter, where he has his laſt retreat to defend 
his life: here he expects his enemies upon 
his back, with the points of his armed 
wings turned towards them: the Faulcon 
deſpiſing the danger, comes down with all 
his force, and ſeizing her with one foot, 
tears her to pieces; but tis not without 
receiving ſometimes dangerous wounds. The 
victory does not always coſt ſo dear; for 
that is according to the ſtrength of the con- 

| tenders, 
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tenders. I omit the ſhooting of wild- fowl 
in the fens and waters, which is nevertheleſs 
very entertaining, as are likewiſe the In- 
dians ways with nets, nooſes, arrows, night- 
lights; nay, the manner of catching the 
Faulcons themſelves is as diverting: tis done 
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with fine nets, in which they involve them, 
that they may not hurt their wings. 

This is ſufficient about the birds; and 
fince we are in the region of the air, ſo near 
heaven, let us ſay ſomething of it before we 
come down to the earth again, 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Heaven, and Stars, which are proper to the Kingdom and Region 
F Chile. 


| T IS the common opinion of all thoſe 

k that have ſeen and dwelled in Chile, 
that its ſoil and heaven, if they have 
their equal, have not their ſuperior in the 
world ; and though ſome ſay the ſtars of 
the artick pole are larger than thoſe of the 
antartick, yet as to their brightneſs and 
beauty, and the light they give, and as to 
their numbers, with the clearneſs of the 
heavens where they are, there is none but 
muſt own the advantage on the ſide of the 
antartick. We may give, as a natural rea- 
ſon of this, the temper of the climate, both 
as to air and earth; for though there are 
in it ſo many rivers, as we have obſerved, 
yet they being rapid, and ſwift in their 
courſe, do not cauſe overmuch humidity by 
their ſtay, but afford only what is neceſſa- 
ry for its fertility ; and, of the two ex- 
treams, the country is rather dry than moiſt, 

rticularly as far as thirty four or thirty 

ve degrees, as is manifeſtly made out b 

two experiments : firſt, by the facility with 
which all wounds are cured, which uſe to 
be much longer in wet countries; and, ſe- 
condly, *tis proved from the habitations and 
houſes, where the beſt apartments are repu- 
ted to be on the firſt floor, they being look- 
ed upon in ſummer for cooleſt, and in win- 
ter for warmeſt ; and, though they are wa- 
tered every day in the year, and the floors 
moſt commonly but of earth, not at all up- 
on vaults, yet they are never unhealthy ; 


and there is no need of board- flooring or 


mats, let the winter be never ſo ſharp. This 
is a convincing argument, that the country 
inclines to dryneſs rather than to humidity; 
from whence it follows, that the ſun raiſes 
fewer vapours; and therefore the air being 
clearer, the brightneſs of the ſtars is more 
conſpicuous; and for this reaſon the ſun ſets 


and riſes ſo glorious, caſting out reſplendent 


beams of light, which is not ſo on the other 
ſide of the Cordillera; for there J have ſeen 
the ſun pretty high, and its whole body vi- 
ſible, and Fi no ways dazzling, the vapours 
of the earth taking away the radiant beauty 
of its beanfs, | 

The experience of this is yet more ad- 
mirable to thoſe who ſail from Peru for Chile ; 
for though they keep out a great way from 


land, yet they know preſently by the hori- 
zon when they come to the heighth of Chile; 
for they begin to ſee it all diſengaged from 
clouds and ſerene, gilded and glorious, 
and its beauty increaſing upon them eve 
day, as they gain more heighth bake? 
the pole. On the contrary, when they fail 
for the line from Chile, the nearer they 
. ap to the tropick, that light and ſplen- 

or grows duller and duller; ſo that in 
my voyage for Panama, I ſaw all the ho- 
rizon muddy, ſad, and clouded, which con- 
tinued till I got to the Havana; where be- 
ing in eighteen degrees north latitude, the 
horizon cleared up and grew every day bet- 
ter and better, till we got to Spain. 

So much for the clearneſs and beauty of 
the heavens and ſtars, which may be con- 
firmed by all thoſe who have ſeen the place; 
but 'tis not ſo of the bigneſs of the ſtars, 
The aſtrologers pretend, That the contem- 

lation of them, and their meaſure, be- 
ongs entirely to their art, as underſtand- 
ing beſt the diſpoſition: of the celeſtial 
ſphere ; but, in my judgment, they who 
can beſt ſpeak of this matter, are thoſe who 
have ſeen both poles, as is well obſerved 
by FJobn and Theodore de Brye, in the 
eighth and ninth part of their twelve cu- 
rious books, where they relate variety of 
hiſtories, obſervations, and voyages, which 
have been in the North and South America, 
as far as the Streights of Magellan. They 
report then the opinions of learned men, 
who, in failing on the South Sea, obſerved 
what I ſhall here produce, tranſlated faith- 


fully from their elegant Latin into our vul- 


gar tongue, in theſe words : 
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hn and 


The learned of our nation, who have ſail- Jo 
heodore 
ed on the South Sea, do relate to us many de Brye. 


things of that y, and its ſtars, as well of 
their number, as beauty and bigneſs ; and 
my opinion is, that the ſtars we ſee here, are 
no ways preferrable to the meridianal ones ; 
but rather do affirm, without diſpute, that 
thoſe ſtars which are near the antartick pole 
are more in number, and brighter and big= 
EF; + + - 
He adds, beſides, ſpeaking of the ſtars 
of the conſtellation of the Cruzero, that 
their ſplendors and beauty is extraordinary, 
R and 
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OvaLLE.and that the Via Lactea, or Milky-Way, 
88. is much brighter in theſe parts. This is 
9 all from thoſe authors. N 
The four- Peter Theodore, a moſt skilful pilot and 
_ confel- aſtronomer, relates in particular the ſtars of 
of the 4 that hemiſphere, and the fourteen figures or 
miſphere ofconſtellations they make. The firſt is the 
Chile,” * Cameleon,which contains ten ſtars; the ſecond 

is the Indian Aſpick, made up of four ſtars 
the third is the Hying-Fiſb, which is made up 
of ſeven ; the fourth, called the J Dorado, 
is compoſed of five ; the fifth is called the 
6 ex, and is of fifteen 3 the bird Joncan, 
which is the ſixth, has eight ſtars; and the 
Phenix, which is the ſeventh, has four- 


teen; the Crane has thirteen, which is the 
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eighth; in Noah's Dove, which is the ninth, 


there appear eleven; the Indian Sagittary, 
which is the tenth, has twelve; the Pea- 
cock, which is the eleventh is compoſed of 
ſixteen ; the Bird of Paradiſe, otherwiſe cal- 
led Maaucodiata, has twelve; the thir- 
teenth is the Triangle, and contains five; 
and the laſt is the Cruzero, in which are 
four, which make a croſs, with a little 
one cloſe ly it, which makes the foot of the 
croſs. And though this Cruzero is the 
guide of thoſe who fail in the South Sea, as 
the Cynoſura is to thoſe who navigate the 
North Sea, yet it is not immediately at 
the pole, but thirty degrees from it; but 
there being no ſtars of that bigneſs near 


* 


FACI ES CELI ANTARCTIC 
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it, it is made uſe of for that effect, but not 
for the needle; for that in either ſea, whe- 
ther ſouth or north latitude, always turns 
to the north; though when one is in the 
South Sea, the whole globe of the earth, or 
the beſt part of it, is between them and the 
north, according to the circle that the 
Cruzero makes. The fix'd point of the 
pole ſeems to be between two, as it were, 
great clouds, though they are not ſuch, but 
cluſters of ſtars, not well diſtinguiſhable, 
ſuch as compoſe the Via Lactea; and they 
are always fixed, without ſtirring ; and when 
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the heavens are clear, they are brighter, and OvaLLE, 
better ſeen. There are other ſtars nearer 1646. 


theſe clouds than the Crugero; but not be- 
ing ſo big, there is little notice taken of 
them, but only of the Cruzero ſtars, which 
are indeed very beautiful, and ſhine with 
great livelineſs. I ſuppoſe that thoſe who 
have not ſeen them in their own place and 
ſituation, would be glad to ſee a draught 
of them; which therefore I have placed 


in the foregoing page, repreſenting them 
as they are ſeen there. 


C HAP. XXI. 
Of the Animals, as well proper, as new Comers to the Kingdom of Chile; 


and alſo of the Bezoar-Stones. _ 


ILL. the Spaniards came to theſe 

American parts, there never had been 
ſeen in them either cows, horſes, ſheep, 
hogs, houſe-cats, nor rabl its tame or wild : 
nor dogs, except thoſe called cur- dogs; 
but no hounds, greyhounds, nor other dogs 
for game, either by land or water; no maſ- 
tiffs, nor little dogs, which we call lap- 


dogs; no goats, nor aſſes : but as ſoon as 


the Spaniards were ſettled in Chile, and 
found the-land fo Mae for the breed of 
cattle and flocks, they have increas'd them 
to a degree of ſuperfluity; ſo that there is 
not only enough for the ſupport of human 
life, but alſo for thoſe animals who are car- 
nivorous; for, as we have ſeen above, in the 
ſlaughtering time, much fleſh lies waſte in 
the fields, fo that tis neceſſary to burn it, 
and throw it into lakes and rivers, to hin- 
der its corrupting the air. That which in 
other parts is call'd a calamity and deſola- 
tion of the country, which is a murrain 
among cattle, in Chile is thought a neceſſa- 
ry purge of the too great abundance of it. 
This may ſeem a paradox; but yet is found- 
ed upon experience, becauſe the cattle in- 
creaſing as it does, and the land being ſo 
good, that it fattens them to a-wonderful 
degree, (there being often taken out of one 
cow a hundred and fifty pounds weight of 
tallow, each pound of ſixteen ounces,) there 
is enough tb do to get a vent for it. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the hides; for though 
Peru, where the beſt part of the conſump- 
tion is made, is fo great, yet ſuch is the 
product of Chile, that it wants another 
Peru to conſume it; for this reaſon tis a 


gain to loſe the increaſe of the cattle, for, thither by an Autwerp ſhip” that paſſed the 


Streights of Magellan "the 


then the profit is more, with leſs trouble 
and coſt of ſervants. In the beginning of 
the ſettlement in Chile, Don Antonio de Her- 


rera ſays, That horſes were commonly fold 


for a thouſand pieces of eight a horſe; and 
Gareilaſſa ſays, That at firſt a horſe did 


are deſcended z--for-they-ha 
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not üſe to be ſold in Pert at all, except 
upon the death of the owner, or upon his 


returning to Spain; and in hat teaſe they 
were ſold for four, five, A ſix thouſand 
pieces of eit ht a horſe. He ſayg, he him- 
ſelf knew a ſoldier who had an excellent 
horſe, and that a negro goln obe day by 
with him in his hand, aigeatleman, who 
ſaw them, ſent to offer the ten thou- 
ſand pieces of eight for the Horſe and ne- 
gro, which he refuſed with ntqmpt: but 
ſince that time horſes have Multiplied fo, 
that there being not people enough to feed 
and tend them, they are fallen extremely. 

he cows too have increaſed ſo as to cover 
the fields; and *tis a wonderful! thing to 
ſee in thoſe great plains of Tucuman and 
Buenos Aires vaſt herds of them feeding, 
without any other maſter t 
will take them, if he can, I have ſecn in 
Chite, in the territory of &. ago, tories 
already dreſs'd for war, fold for two 
crowns a- piece, to ſupply he army, and 


yet for ſhape, courage, and good qualities, 
they yield to no NMeapolitan Horſe I ever ſaw ; 
no, nor to the Andaluzes, fem whom they 


* 
— — 
—— — — 


hae no rea- 
ſon to degenerate in Io g ld. The 
ee ak firſt out of all 
price, I have lock {ol Tr a4gfown > wang 
and the calyes fox half g cron; the ſheep, 
ſuch as I haye ſeengbought” in flocks for 
Cuys and Tucuman, have Pen fold for three 
penge, or three half-penc A pieck. 
© Theodore and Jahn de: Brye, do mention 
ſome author, who ſays, That᷑ rats were like- 
wiſe ſtrangers to Chile, and were carried 


y muſt not mean 
the ordanary-houſe-rats and mice, but thoſe 
great Ses which have a large tail, and 


the firſt that 


are about a foot long: they are called Pe- Pericotes, 
ricotes, and are very miſchievous, This ge 


ſhip, without doubt, took port in ſome 


* 


of 


of rats. 
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Of the Nature aud Properties of the 


. thoſe of Chile, p Ky _ ani- 
1646. mals, ſo prejudicial an to deſtroy z 
wdr they reift the cats, and tis a ſtout one 


Pegues, 4 


ſmall ſort 
= rab- 
ts, 


that can kill them, But it is a wonderful 
thing to obſerve, that though in ſea- towns 
the magazines, ſhops, and en are 
full of them, yet they never go further 
into the land, which they might eaſily do, 
by ſo much carriage as the commerce of 
thoſe requires. I believe the air of the 
Cordillera does not with them, and ſo 
may have killed thoſe which have been car- 
nel by chance with goods; for I do not 
remember I ever ſaw one in St. Jago, nor 
in any town far from the ſea-ſide. 


Among the animals that are proper to 


Chile, the firſt may be reckoned thoſe which 
are called the ſheep of that country : they 
are of the ſhape of camels, not ſo big, nor 
vaſt, and without the bunch that camels 
have: they are white, black, brown, and 
ſome are aſh-coloured. The authors above 
cited ſay, That anciently they ſerved to 
plow the land in ſome parts, before there 
were OXen in itz nay, in the relation of 
George Spilberg and his fleet, tis ſaid, the 
Dutch paſſing by the iſland of Mocha, ſaw 
the Indians uſe them in that work. 

They are made uſe of at this time in 
ſome parts, for carriage of wine, wheart, 
maize, and other proviſions ; and I remem- 
ber to have ſeen them about thirty years 
ago ſerve to carry water at St. Jago from 
the river to the houſes, for the uſe of the 
family; but now they are not at all em- 

loyed there in this kind of labour, there 
2 ſuch quantities of mules and aſſes for 
all that ſervice. Theſe ſheep have their 
upper lip ſlit, with which they do, as it 
were, ſpit at thoſe who vex them; and the 
children, who uſe to do it, when they ſee 
them ready to ſpit, run away; for they 
know, and tis a common truth, that where- 
ever their ſpitting falls, it cauſes a ſcab; 
and having a very long neck, about three 
foot long, they uſe theſe defenſive arms the 
better. Their wool is extreamly valued ; for 
of it are woven cloaks, or mantles, ſo fine, 
that they look like camlet: they govern 


them by a kind of bridle, which they put 


thr holes in their ears, and ſo by pul- 
ling the reins, turn them which way they 
will : they kneel down to be loaded, and 
when the loading is well fitted and faſtened, 
they riſe and carry it very gravely. 

There are likewiſe natural to that coun- 
try a ſort of little rabbits, called by the In- 
dians Pegues, which they eat with much 
pleaſure : they are wild. The taking of 
them is very good ſport : they carry wa- 
ter in great tubs to their holes; and though 
they are very deep, and have ſecret iſſues 
and correſpondencies with each other under 


ground, to avoid being purſued by the 


hunters or their dogs, yet the water over- 
comes them; and while they fly from it, 
the Indians watch for them at their other 
holes, and with their dogs take them as 
on come out to avoid the water. 


here are another ſort of little rabbits, Sm 


which are like theſe, but they are tame, and — 
calle 


Cuyes. 


the Indians call them Cuyes, which are alſo 
very good meat: they are of pretty colours, 
= ſpotted : they are very common every 
where. 


The ſquirrels are not ſo; and I do not Squirrel, 


know they are to be found any where in 
Chile, but in the valley of Guaſco : they are 
grey, or aſh-colour, and their skins are 
mightily valued for furs, for their warmth 
and fineneſs of the touch. 


The animals called Guanacos, Chamois, Wild goats; 


or wild goats, are very like theſe country 
ſheep, as well in their ſhape as motions; 
but they are of a different colour; for they 
are red, of a clear colour: they never can 
be tam'd, but go in flocks, feeding in the 
fields; and *tis as much as a very ſwift horſe 
can do to overtake them running; and if 
they have the leaſt ſtart of them, they ſeem 
to play with them for by an eaſy gallop, 
they make the horſe ſtrain; in which they 
are much help'd by their long legs, for by 
them they gain more ground at every reach : 
yet 'tis very eaſy to catch the young-ones, 
or thoſe who are not us'd to be hunted ; be- 
cauſe being ſo tall, and their bones, becauſe 
of their youth, not well knit, they are ea- 
ſily tir'd ; ſo that by following a flock of 
them on horſeback with dogs, (and they go 
three or four hundred in a flock,) the young- 
ones are forc'd to lag behind, and ſome are 
kill'd by the dogs, ſome are knock'd on 
the head with a ſtick by the hunter. I have 
ſeen them bring thus three or four dead at a 
time. And this is not only a pleaſant, but a 
uſeful ſport; for the fleſh of theſe young- 
ones 1s like kid's fleſh, and is eaten freſh ; 
but that of the old-ones is not ſo, but dried 
and ſmoak'd : *tis the beſt of that kind in 
the world. 


Theſe creatures breed, in a bag they have The ber 
under the belly, the bezoar-ſtones, which one. 


are ſo valued againſt poiſon and malignant 
fevers, good to rejoice the heart, and other 
admirable effects. The matter out of which 
they are made, are herbs of great virtue, 
which theſe animals eat to cure themſelves 
of any thing they ail, and preſerve them- 
ſelves from the poiſon of any venomous 
creature, as ſerpents, or poiſonous plants, 
and other accidents. 

Theſe ſtones are found in the oldeſt gua- 
nacos; and the reaſon is, that their natural 
heat not being altogether ſo ſtrong as the 
heat of the young-ones, they cannot convert 
into their ſubſtance all the humour of the 
herb they take to remedy their indiſpoſition; 

and 
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Bex car 


and ſo nature has provided, that what re- 
mains may be depoſited in that bag, and 
be made a ſtone to cure in men the ſame 
infirmities: according to this notion one 
may obſerve, that the ſtone is compos'd of 
ſeveral coats, ſome thicker, and ſome thin- 
ner, according to the quantity of matter 
that is gathered together at each time, Juſt 
as a wax candle is made by ſeveral coats 
given at ſeveral times to form its bigneſs. 

*Tis likewiſe a thing well experienced, 
that in thoſe countries, where there are 
moſt vipers, and other poiſonous animals, 
theſe ſtones are moſt plentiful; and the 
cauſe is manifeſt, becauſe theſe animals, 
and the deer-kind, do beat ſo much ground 
for their livelihood, they are more expos'd 
to venomous creatures, which, when trod 
upon, wound them ſorely, and they run 
naturally to their remedy in theſe herbs; 
and as they do this more frequently in thoſe 
parts where they receive moſt damage, by 
conſequence there are more of theſe ſtones 
engender'd. 

From hence it happens, that in thoſe 
parts of Cuyo, there is a greater quantity of 
theſe bezoar-ſtones to be had, than in that 
which we call properly Chile; for there are 
many vipers and poiſonous creatures, of 
which Chile is very free, as we have faid 
and yet there are taken ſome ſtones here, 
but the greateſt part come from Cuyo; to 
which likewiſe it is of ſome conſideration, 
that there are bred more guanacos and ſtags 
than in Chile; for that country being not 
ſo poylaus, and having ſuch vaſt plains, 
theſ zimals have room enough for food 
and for increaſe; but it 1s not ſo towards 
the ſea-ſide of Chile, for that being very 
populous, and full of cattle and flocks, 
there is no room for the wild ones, except 
upon the edges of the Cordillera, from 
whence they come down into the plains 
ſomerimes. 

The bigneſs of. theſe ſtones is-in propor- 

tion to the animal that breeds them; the 
moſt certain rule is, that if they are little, 
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there are many in the bag, and fewer ifOvarre. 


large; and ſometimes, when very large, 1646. 


there is but one. I carried with me to /aly 
one that weighed thirty two ounces; and 
yet that was not it which made it the moſt 
valuable, but its virtues and ſhape, for it 
was a perfect oval, as if it had been turn'd 
by a turner: the Indian who found it had 
ſeventy pieces of eight for it; becauſe when 
a great ſtone is found, it is not ſold by 
weight, but according to the eſtimation of 
the owner, and the bigger the dearer. 

The virtue of theſe bezoar-ſtones 1s very 
well known and experienced; and people 
of quality take them, not only in the time 
of their ſickneſs, but alſo in health, to pre- 
ſerve it: the way of uſing them is to put 
them whole into the veſſel that holds either 
the wine or water, or into the glaſs out of 
which one drinks, and the longer they ſtay 
in, the more virtue they communicate, 
And if a perſon be not much indiſpoſed, 
there is no need of uſing them any other 
way; but if any one ſhould be attack'd 
by any diſtemper of conſequence, and be 
ſick at heart, or be affected with melan- 
choly fits, it would have more virtue to 
grate a little of the ſtone to powder, and 
drink it: whatſoever way *tis taken, it 
comforts the heart, purifies the blood; and 
the uſing of it is look'd upon as a preſer- 
vative againſt all infirmitics. 

There are alſo bred in the Pampas, or 


the plains of Cayo, many hares; and one Hare, 


ſort, call'd Chirichinchos, whoſe fleſh taſtes 
like that of ſucking pigs. But the greateſt 
increalers are the Guanaces, and the deer. 
It has been ſaid already, that in Chile there 
are but few, for the reaſons alledged; but 


4 


there are great quantity of wild cows and Wildcows. 


wild mares, which came at firſt from ſome 3714 mares. 


which went aſtray, by the negligence of 
the owners; and being once in thoſe moun- 
tains, they have increaſed ſo wonderfully, 
that they are become a game, and many go 
to kill them, or take them for profit. 


| CHAP. XXII. 
' Of the Trees growing in Chile. 


Mongſt other obligations which the 
land of America has to Spain, one is 
the having enrich'd it with ſo many noble 
prone trees, and ſeeds, which it wanted ; 
or before the Spaniards conquer'd it, there 
were not in all America either vines, fig- 
trees, olive- trees, apple-trees, melicotoons, 
peaches, auberges, quinces, pears, pome- 
granates, cherries, apricots, plumbs, oran- 
ges, lemons, citrons, nor almonds. As 
for ſeeds, there was neither wheat, barley, 
nor oats, aniſeed, coriander-ſeed, cumin, 
Vor. III. | 


nor oreganum, linſeed, flax, peaſe, beans, 
nor cabbage, lettice, radiſhes, cardoons, 
chicory, or indive, berenguenas, gourels, 
melons, cucumbers, 7 21 garlick, or 


onion. But inſtead of theſe trees, fruits, 


and plants, the author of nature had pro- 
vided them with others of great uſe and 
good reliſn, ſuch as maize all over Ame- 
rica : Frifoles, Las Papas el Madi, Los Ca- 
pallos, and ſome others, are proper only to 
Peru, and the land within the tropicks ; 
the Camotes, Guayabas, Mammeyes, Plan- 

M tanss, 
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OvALLY. tanos, Zipitapotes, Anones, Niſperos, Aqua- 


cates, Pinnas, Guanabanas, Papayas, Pi- 
tabayas, and many others, which, though 
highly commended, do not generally come 
up to the reliſh of the European fruits. 
And the bread and wine has been a ſingular 
additzon to them, ſuch as the Indians va- 
lue more than all their product, and parti- 
cularly the wine, which is their chief de- 
light; as for bread they value it, but not 
ſo much. 

Though America is oblig'd to Europe 
for all this addition, yet Chile much more, 
as having the greateſt advantage by it, and 
with more plenty than any other yore of 
that new world; for though all that we 
have nam'd of European plants are to be 
found ſomewhere, yet not all everywhere; 
for in ſome there grows corn, and not wine; 
in others both thoſe, and not oil; in 
others neither corn, wine, nor oil, but 
other fruit-trees. The ſame thing may be 
ſaid of the animals to eat; ſome have beef, 
others mutton, others pork, which on the 
continent is a delicacy, and is given to the 
fick; ſo that running over all America, we 
may find that this communication of new 
creatures has reach'd ſome parts for one 
thing, and ſome for another. But as for 
the kingdom of Chile, it may be ſaid to 
have been totally oblig'd and enrich'd ; for 
all the trees, ſeeds, plants, and all the ani- 
mals, Sc. of Europe, are to be found 
there, and that almoſt in every part of it, 
for *tis rare to ſee any thing take in one 
place, and not in another; but if it does 
they may eaſily have it from their neigh- 
bours, if it be not ſo good, or not at all 
with them. 

In the third chapter of this book, we 
have already mentioned how all theſe Eu- 
ropean fruits and ſeeds take in Chile, but 
we can never enough dilate upon that ſub- 
ject: It will hardly be believed by moſt 

ople, particularly by thoſe who never 
— been out of their own country, are 
ſo in love with it, as not to imagine there 
can be any equal to it, much leſs exceed it ; 
and we relating things ſo diſtant, of which 
we cannot bring ocular witneſſes, we are 
the more liable to contradiction; but ſince 
we are writing a hiſtory, we muſt ſpeak the 
truth as we know it, and it really is. 
Some trees do not exceed in bigneſs thoſe 
of Europe of the ſame kind, as cherry-trees, 
quince-trees, almond, peach, and pome- 
granate- trees, olive, orange, lemon, and 
citron- trees, melicotoons, which laſt in Tu- 

cuman are nevertheleſs very large, and to 
that degree, that three or four men ſome- 


times cannot embrace the body of one of 
thoſe trees. I have ſeen ſome apple-trees as 
r-trees are yet 


big as elm- trees; the 
bigger, and much more the mulberry-trees, 


J 


and walnut-trees, though as to their fruit, 
it is not ſo large as that of Europe, the nuts 
having the ſhell as thick again, and by 
conſequence leſs meat. This is as to the 
garden- trees brought from Europe. f 

As for the trees natural to that country, 
they are of two ſorts, the one is fruit- trees, 
the other not: of the firſt, I find only three 
kinds of ſpecies of thoſe, which are like- 
wiſe in Europe, which are the avellanos, 
or haſel- nut, the pine- tree, and the algar- 
rabos, or cod-tree. Of thoſe which are 
not properly fruit- trees, there are the lau- 
rel, the oak, the willow, the cypreſs, 
which are in great abundance, and very 
large; out of theſe they have boards very 
fit for boxes and trunks, which are no ways 
pieced, but of one plank; the doors and 
coverings of the churches are alſo of this 
cypreſs-wood. 


Theſe trees grow moſt commonly in the cypreſi- 
bei ng tree. 


precipices of the Cordillera, whic 
me; deep, the cypreſſes are extream large 
and tall, for they ſhoot up till their tops 
can be warm'd by the ſun-beams; ſo that 
they are as ſtreight as a wax-candle, and of 
ſo fine a ſmell and perfume, that though it 
be ſo plentiful, it bears a good price, and 
a greater in Peru, to which tis carried, as 
well as the cedar, which does not ſell ſo 
well, becauſe there are more of them. 


Theſe cedar-trees are without compari- Cedar-rree: 


ſon bigger, and have larger heads than the 
cypreſs-trees, and of one of them are made 
ſeveral planks ; but more of this when we 
come to ſpeak of the iſlands of Chloe, 
for there they are larger than in any other 
part. The colour of the wood 1s red when 
it is firſt work'd, but in time, and by de- 
grees, it loſes that lively colour, and comes 
to be of a kind of walnut-tree colour ; the 
planks are of the faſhion of cedar planks, 
not ſo ſubject to the worm, but more eaſy 
to work. | 


The oak alſo yields very large planks, The Oak. 


for they thrive exceedingly, and grow very 
thick; ſome of them are white, and the 
wood of them is corruptible ; others are red, 
and incorruptible. 


The planks from the paragua-tree are Paragua- 
The tree. 


the moſt in uſe, but leſs valuable. 
tree is a handſome branching tree, keeping 
its leaves green all the year: they are like 
elms. 


The moſt common wood of all, and that Cianamon- 
of which there is moſt plenty, which ſerves ee. 


for the covering of houſes and roofs, is the 
cinnamon-wood, Theſe are very large trees, 
of a beautiful aſpect; they keep their leaves 
all the year, and are like that which in 
Taly they call the laurel royal. 


lera, and from thence has its hardneſs and 
heavineſs, which is ſuch, that it 1s like iron; 
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! : l The gua- Guayac- 
yac-tree is bred in the mountain or Cordil. tree. 
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tree. 
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gandal· The ſandal- tree is ve 


and the balls made of it to play at billiards, 
are almoſt as hard as the ivory ones; the 
tree is no large tree, and the heart of the 
wood is a yellow mix'd with green; the 
decoction of it is good for many infirmities. 
odoriferous ; there 
are great quantities of them in the iſlands 
which are nam'd from Juan Fernandes; tis 
a preſervative againſt the plague, and 1s 
us'd by the confeſſors, and others, who are 
bound to approach infected people, There 
are other trees and ſhrubs of admirable vir- 
tue for ſeveral infirmities, of which the 
Indians have a particular knowledge, and 
perform admirable cures with them. 

The fruit-trees bred in the mountains are 
many, and of great variety: let us firſt treat 


 Palm-tree, of that which indeed carries the palm, not 


only becauſe of its, name, but that its 
heighth, beauty, and abundance, and that 
of its moſt excellent fruit, challenges the 
firſt place among all the reſt. 

They grow generally upon the moun- 
tains, and in precipices, ſo thick together, 
that ſeeing them at a diſtance, one would 
think they were a clump ſer by hand; they 
are very thick and high, all the body of 
the tree is naked till the top or firſt ſprout; 
its nature is to loſe all irs old branches as 
the new ones come out, by which means 
the body of the tree riſing free, and diſen- 
cumber'd from ſuch boughs as uſe in other 
trees to grow out of the ſides of them, is 
totally employed in feeding the top, and 
the fruit which grows within it being, as it 
were, a pyramid round it, to preſerve it by 
the admirable texture of its leaves and bran- 
ches which encompaſs it. | 

Theſe palm-trees have a wonderful pro- 
perty, and moſt certain, which is, that 
none of them give their fruit, except they 
are in ſight of each other; and if it hap- 
pens that one comes up alone, without a 
companion, though it thrive to a great 
largeneſs, yet it never bears, except another 
be planted by it, and this they call the fe- 
55A and as ſoon as the female is planted, 
though never ſo little a one, yet the great 
ones bear, and the ſecond in its time, when 
it 15 big enough: I have ſeen the experience 


of this; and tis a thing well known to all. 


The fruit of theſe trees is called Cocos, 
and is like filberds, though bigger by half, 
and the meat within the ſhell is not ſolid, 
but hollow, and is, round the edge, about 
the thickneſs of a crown-piece, and in the 
reſt of the hollow is a kind of milk, or wa- 
ter, of an excellent reliſh; and ſo is the 
fleſh of it, which is white, and ſerves to 
preſerve the liquor like a viol, which ſtays 
in it till it be imbibed by the Coco, which 
happens in ſome months; and then they are 
not ſo good to eat as when they are freſh; 
but then they are good to preſerve, as al- 
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Antonio de Herrera, and other authors, 
ſay, that theſe Cocos are good againſt poi- 
ſon; and nature ſeems to ſet a value upon 
it, by the many covers in which it is in- 
volved ; firſt, the kernel is cover'd with a 
ſhell harder than that of the almond, then it 
has another cover of a green colour, and 
ſometimes yellow, which is woven ſo cloſe 
about it, and ſo ſtrongly, that when it is 
green, *tis eaſier to break it than to peal it 
off. The fruit grows cloſe to a ſtalk; 
which ſometimes will have above a thouſand 
on It 3 and this is environ'd by a great ſhell, 
which grows bigger and bigger with that 
bunch 1t contains, till at laſt the fruit makes 
it burſt and open into two parts, which are 
like two boats, each of above half a yard 
long, and two ſpans diameter in the broad- 
eſt place, and the bunch within all of a fine 
yellow, very beautiful to look on. It hangs 
on the branches till it be ripe, and then falls 
to the ground, where it 1s gather'd, and 
great proviſion is made of it for Peru; fot 
beſides their being made a ſweetmeat, the 
children rid the merchants of them for 
play-things, it being one of their greateſt 
entertainments. 

The palm-trees which bear dates, do nor 
ſeem to be natural to this country, but 
brought from abroad ; for I never ſaw them, 
as others, wild in the fields, but only in 
gardens. 


There are other fruit-trees wild, which 
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monds are, and other kernels of that na- OvarLE. 
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come in the fields, and are call'd Pengue; they ThePengae, 


have a red fruit, fomething bigger and more 
oval than the filberds; theſe the Jadians eat 
boil'd with other ingredients. There are 


alſo trees call'd Magues, which are very The Magus. 


beautiful and cooling; the leaves are admi- 
rable againſt a burn; the fruit is black like 
a myrtle-berry ; tis very well reliſh'd, ha- 
ving a dulcepiquante very agteeable; it 
blackens the mouth and hands when it is 
eaten, and for that reaſon the more civiliz'd 
people do not uſe it ſo much. There are 
alſo fruits of which the Indians make their 
fermented liquors, whoſe names and proper- 
ties I cannot call to mind; only I know 
there is great variety of them; and I can 
remember one calld 2yelu : the fruit is 
very ſweet and ſmall, between red and 
yellow; of this they make a drink extra- 
ordinary ſweet. They make another drink 
of that which they call 7uigan, and the 
Spaniards Molle; it is of the ſhape and 
colour like pepper; the tree on which they 
grow 1s but little, but a great bearer: this 
drink 1s very agreeable, and coveted even 
by the greateſt ladies. The moſt common 
drink of the Indians is made of maiz, which 


is the ordinary bread and ſuſtenance of the 
Indians. 


Let 
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Ovartz. Let us end with the tree called murtilla; 


| 1646. 


The Mur- 
tilla. 


Ant. de 
Herrera. 


though, if we believe the authors who treat 
of it, it deſerves to be ranked in the firſt 
place. Antonio de Herrera ſpeaks ſo well 
of this tree in the ninth Decade of his hiſto- 
ry of the Indies, Book IX. and Folio 247. 
that I will relate only what he ſays, and 
that in his own work, which are as fol- 
low : [There is a kind of fruit of trees that 
grow on the mountains, which grow from 
thirty ſeven degrees upwards, and in thoſe 
countries tis a common food; the natives call 
it Uni, and the Caſtillans Murtilla. I is 
red, and like a ſmall grape, ſomething bigger 
than a fwolen pea ; its ſhape and colour is like 
the pomegranate grains, its ſmell and taſte a- 
greeable, and not unlike a grape. It has lit- 
tle grains, like a fig, which are almoſt imper- 
ceptible to the tongue; its temperature is hot 
and dry : of this they make a wine, which 
exceeds all other liquors, even that of the eaſt- 
india coco, or palm-tree : neither cyder, 
mead, nor beer, nor all the other drinks de- 
ſcribed 7 Andres de Laquuna, are to be 
preferred to it. This wine is clear, fine, 
warm, and very agreeable to the taſte, as 
well as profitable to the ſtomach. It conſumes 
all vapours in the head, its heat warming the 
ears without going any further : it comforts 
and cheriſhes the ſtomach, increaſes appetite, 
and never takes it away. It never offends 
the head, or makes it heavy, or burthens the 
ſtomach; and it bears as much water _ 
as wine will do. Thoſe who have taſted it, 
commend its colour and flavour, as much as 
that of grapes. Its colour is golden, and migh- 
ty bright ; and it is as ſweet and good as the 
wine of Ciudad Real. There 1s little of it 
made, And fo it laſts but eight months ; for 
which reaſon lis not known how many years 
it would keep. It takes up as much labour 
and care as wine, in the making : if it be leſt 
to itſelf, and without fire, *tis forty days be- 


fore it ferments. It caſts down a lee, and 
works out the frothy part at the top of the ve/- 
ſel; and for that reaſon care is taken to ſcum 
it as it boils, and then 'tis drawn off into an- 
other veſſel. When lis turned to vinegar, 
its vinegar has a better taſte and colour than 
wine vinegar 3 for it retains the colour of the 


fruit, which is very odoriferous and fweet.] 


Thus far this author : from whence it may 
be inferred, that this land had good wine 
of its own; and it had alſo very good oil 
made of a ſeed called Madi; it is extream- 
ly well reliſhed ; but now tis not much in 
uſe, becauſe that of olives is ſo common. 


It is not poſſible to deſcribe 1 | 


one by one, all the various ſorts of trees 
that are bred in the woods and mountains 
of Chile; and it would take up a very large 
treatiſe, - which is not my purpoſe ; yer 
when we come to treat of the Streigbts of 
Magellan, we will ſpeak of the cinnamon- 
tree, which is to be found there, and of the 
barks of ſome other trees of that ſoil, which 
have the ſame taſte as the e- india pepper. 
All that I can fay at preſent, 1s, that there 
are few of theſe trees that loſe their leaves 
in winter, particularly thoſe which grow 
w1ld in the woods, which are generally aro- 
matick, and of a very fragrant ſmell ; and 
of them, all the fineſt of this kind are bred 
in the territory of the Conception, I would 
not have believed it, it I had not ſeen it ; 
for in travelling I mer with lovely groves, 
which bordered the highways, and caſt out 
ſo rich a ſmell from their leaves, that the 
flowers of jaſmin did not appear ſweeter. 
There are alſo abundance of myrtles and 
laurels, which grow in great groves natu- 
rally; and yet among them there are trees 
whoſe leaves exceed them infinitely in the 
perfume of their ſmell ; inſomuch that paſ- 
{ing one's hand over them, one would think 
one had amber gloves on. 
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CHAP. I. Kingdom of CHILE. 


BOOK IL 


Treating of the ſecond and third Part 
of the Kingdom of CRHIL E. 


\ 
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r L 
Of the Iſlands of the Kingdom of Chile, 


tion of the kingdom of Chile, 
divided it into three parts, we 
have treated of the firſt and 
principal one, which 1s that 
which is properly called Chile, in which 
E many things are {lid which are common to 
i all the three parts; therefore in theſe two 
p which remain, we ſhall take notice of that 
only which ſhall be peculiar to them, to 
avoid repetition. 

We come now to the ſecond part, which 
are the iſlands which are ſpread all along 
the coaſt of the South Sea, as far as the 
Streigbis of Magellan; I ſay, they are ma- 
ny in number, and ſome of them very large 
ones; as that of Sana Maria, La Mocha, 
Fuan Fernandes, and, above all, that of 
Chiloe, in which is founded the city of Caſ- 
tro. Some make theſe iſlands fifty, ſome 
ſeventy leagues in length, and about ſix or 
ſeven leagues in breadth. In the ſame ſea, 
4 or archipelago, there are many more, ſome 
1 of ten leagues, and others leſs; and in all, 
reckoning thoſe that are within the S7reights 
of Magellan, there are above two hundred 
diſcovered. 


Del Sobo- juſt over-againſt Coquimbo there are three, 

ral. De Mu- which are called Del Soboral, De Muxillo- 
xidunes, Be 0 , 

Is Pan reg. des, and De los Paxaros, in thirty degrees 

ard many latitude 3 two more in thirty three and for- 

9:hers, ty degrees: there eight ſmall ones juſt over- 

3 againſt Val Paraiſo, which are called the 

1 iſlands of Juan Fernandes; who dying, left 

5 them to the Jeſuites. Then follows the 

iſland Quiriguina, which is in the bay of the 

Conception. Juſt over-againſt Arauco is the 


iſland of Sancta Maria, in the thirty ſeventh 
degree; and in thirty eighth that of La 
Mocha. Hard by Valdivia, about forty 
three degrees, comes the archipelago of 
Chiloe, which is compoſed of forty iſlands; 
and hard by it is the province of Calbuco, in 
which there are twelve more. "Thoſe of 
Los Chonos are as many, in forty five de- 


grees; and in fifty degrees are the eighty 
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iſlands diſcovered by Pedro Sarmiento, as Oy arte, 


ſhall be related hereafter. 


1646. 


The iſlands of Chiloe are reputed barren; Www 
but their ſoil is not really ſo, only the ex- 


ceſſive rains choak the ſeed, and do not let 
the corn thrive ; ſo that they are without 
wheat, wine, or oil, or any other plants 
which need much ſun. The nature of the 
climate of this archipelago is ſuch, that it 
rains almoſt all the year, ſo that only maiz, 
or other ſuch grains can ripen, that do not 
want ſo much fun. The nouriſhment or 
diet of the natives, is moſtly of a root cal- 
led Papas, well known over all the Jeſt 
Indies, of a good nouriſhment 3 and they 
grow there bigger than in any other place. 
They have beſides ſome maiz, ſome fiſh, 
and particularly ſhell-fiſn, which is excel- 
lent in thoſe ſeas. They have few ſheep, 
but very good poultry, as well as hogs, 
and ſome beef ; with which, and what be- 
ſides is brought to them from S/. Jago, and 


the Conception, the Spaniards, both of the 


garriſon and city of Caſtro, make a good 
ſhift This city is the capital of the chief 
iſland 3 in which, and in the reſt, there is 
great quantity of honey and wax made. 
And Herrera and aches A ſay, there 
are mines of gold upon the ſhore ; and they 
remark 1t as. an extraordinary thing, and 
hardly heard of in any other place. 
The manufactures of thet: 


e iſlands are Manufec- 


the cloathing for the Indians, who have a ture of the 
kind of veſt which they call Macun, and iſlands. 


it is without ſleeves, becauſe their arms are 
naked ; and over this they put a garment 
called Choni, which ſerves for a cloak, and 
is like that which painters give to the apoſ- 
tles in their pictures. They have another 
commodity from their woods, particularly 


of the plank they make of a tree, which is 
a cedar, and of which they have vaſt woods, - 


and in them trees of a prodigious ſize ; for 
frier Gregory of Leon, of the order of S.. 
Francis, in his map of Chile, which he de- 
dicates to the preſident Don Lei is Fernandes 
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Illes of 


hono, 


Iſes of Tuan 


Fernandes, 


Fine Iſland. 


Of the Nature and Properties of the 


de Cordoua, Senior del Carpio, ſays, that 
ſome of theſe trees are ſo big that they 
cannot be hardly encompaſſed by a rope of 
ſix yards long; and out of the wood of the 
boughs there has been made ſix hundred 

links, of twenty five foot long, and two 
oot broad ; and that which is conſiderable, 
is, that this plank is nt ſawed, but cut 
with axes ; in which there is much more 
loſs. This author deſerves belief, as well 
from the experience of forty two years that 
he lived in Chile, as from having been de- 
finitor of his order. And what I have heard 
from the mouth of a colonel, who was both 
born and bred in that country, will ſerve 
to confirm this; which is, That if two 
men on horſeback are on each ſide of the 
tree, when it lies along, they cannot ſee one 
another ; for the body of the trunk hin- 
ders them. Theſe planks are carried to 
Chile and Peru; and in exchange they bring 
back proviſions to live on. The iſlands of 
Chono are yet poorer than theſe ; becauſe, 
that being nearer the pole, their ſummer is 
ſhorter, and their rains more copious, inſo- 
much that they drown the earth, and hin- 
der it from producing. 

We have little knowledge of any other 
iſlands beſides theſe of Chiloe; becauſe the 
continent being ſo large, and yet not 
throughly peopled, there has been little oc- 
caſion of inhabiting any more than ſome 
few of che iſlands ; by which means there 
is bur ſmall diſcovery made of their quali- 
ties; though *tis reaſonable to think they re- 
ſemble the land over-againſt which they lie. 

As for the iſlands of Juan Fernandes, I 
will relate what I find writ about them in 
Theodore and John de Brye, in their relation 
of the voyage of Jobn Scutten: they fa 
then, that theſe two iſlands are very high 
land; the leaſt of the two, which is the 
weſtermoſt, appeared to them barren, as 
being covered with wood, and very moun- 
tainous; though not landing on it, they 
could make no judgment of the inſide of 
the iſland. The bigger iſland, which is the 
eaſtermoſt, is likewiſe mountainous, but has 
great variety of trees, and much graſs, with 
which are fed great herds of ſwine and 
goats, bred from ſome few which were put 
on ſhore by John Fernandes, who began to 
cultivate theſe iſlands as his own 3 but he 
dying, and the Spaniards finding greater 
advantages upon the continent, they for- 
ſook thoſe iſlands, which were out of all 
trade, leaving their ſtocks of cattle behind 
them, which now are infinitely multiplied. 


They ſay beſides, that coming to this, - 


which they call the Fine and, they found a 
port very ſafe for their ſhips, having twenty 
or thirty fathom depth, the ſhore all ſandy 
and even, with a delicate valley full of trees 
of all forts, and wild boars, and other ani- 


C 


mals feeding in it; but they could not diſ- 
tinguiſh them, by reaſon of the diſtance 
they were at. They extol particularly a 
moſt beautiful fountain, which coming 
down from high rocks, rowls into the ſea 
by different canals, which form a pleaſant 
proſpect, and its water is very ſweet and 
agreeable. They ſaw alſo great ſtore of 
ſeals, and other fiſh, which they caught in 
great plenty. In ſhort, they were fo in 
love with this iſland, for the good qualities 
they diſcovered even at its entrance, that 
they were very unwilling to leave it, though 
preſſed in point of time. 

I do not doubt, but this is a very plea- 
ſant ſituation ; for in its temperature, and 
other properties, it muſt be very like Val 
Paraiſo and St. Fago, becauſe tis almoſt in 
the ſame degree weſt ; and without doubt 
theſe iſlands will be peopled in time, when 
the continent grows populous, as it does 
every day ; for then people will be ſeeking 
new habitations; but at preſent they only 
go thither ſometimes to fiſh, to ſend it to 
Peru, where they have it not ſo plentifully. 

The ſame authors, giving an account of 
the other Dutch ſquadron under George Spil- 
berg, ſay, That they came to the iſland of 
Mocha, and found the north fide of it plain 
and low, but the ſouth full of rocks: they 
landed ; and the good reception they found 
from the Indians, is an argument of the fer- 
tility of the place. Thoſe Indians are a 
noble ſort of people, and very good na- 
tured. When they had refreſhed themſelves 
much at their eaſe, they made proviſion of 
great ſtore of ſheep, who are very large, 
and in great plenty there, as likewiſe of 
hens, eggs, fruit, and other proviſions. 
They treated the Indians on board, and 
ſhewed them their great guns, and their 
men in order for fighting : they preſented 
them alſo with european commodities, ſuch 
as hats, cloaths, axes, and things which 
they valued. After this, they ſet them 
again on ſhore; and the Indians made ſigns 
to them to go back to their ſhips, as they did. 

But they were very differently received in 
the iſland of Sancta Maria, where the vice- 
admiral landed with ſome of his men, 'and 
were invited by the Indians to eat; but from 
the ſhips they ſaw a great army coming 
down upon them, as they were going to fit 
down to table: whereupon they made ſigns 
to them to retreat to the port; which the 
did, and had juſt time to embark. But they 
likewiſe carried off about five hundred ſheep, 
and other refreſhments, having found the 
iſland very fertile and well provided, as well 
as very temperate, being about thirteen lea- 
gues ſouth-weſt from the city of the Concep- 
tion,about thirty ſeven degrees,and not above 
three leagues from Arauco ; which . makes 
ſome think, that formerly this iſland was 

faſtened 
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faſtened to the main land, and hat the ſea 
had in length of time made the diviſion 
which now forms the bay of Arauco. 
There is little to be ſaid that is particu- 
lar of all the other iſlands to the Sreights 
of Magellan, ſince it has not pleaſed God to 
let them be peopled by Spaniards, and fo 
give an entrance to the goſpel ; by which 
means the product and nature of them might 
be known, and many ſouls ſaved which in- 
habit them. * 
All that we know now of them, is, That 
in the voyage of Pedro de Sarmiento to 
Spain, being ſent by the viceroy to chaſtiſe 
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Francis Drake, for his boldneſs for infeſt- OvALLE: 
ing thoſe coaſts; in his way, on this ſide 1646. 
the Streights of Magellan, he diſcovered a WY 
great archipelago of iſlands, which they 

told to the number of eighty, which he 

named by ſeveral names, and took poſſeſ- 

ſion of them in the name of his king. He 

alſo diſcovered more iſlands in fifty one de- 

grees, to which he did the ſame. Tis 
known likewiſe, that in the Streights them- 

ſelves there are many iſlands, ſome of which 

we ſhall mention when we treat of the 
Streights of Magellan. 


CHAP. I; 
Of the Land called Tierra del Fuego. 


HE land called Tierra del Fuego, (ſo 

famous in the relations and maps we 
have of the Streigbis of Magellan, ) has de- 
ceived many by its name, people believing 
that it had been given it for ſome Volcanos, 
or burning mountains, or other ſubter ra- 
neous fires; but it is not ſo, for this name 
had no other occaſion, than that the firſt 
navigators through the S:reights diſcovered 
upon it many fires and great ſmoaks, made, 
as they ſuppoſed, by the numerous inhabi- 
tants of it; and ſo they called it the Land 
of Fire, There aroſe likewiſe another miſ- 
take from its great extent; for it was jud- 


ged to be a great continent, of which in 


time the world was undeceived, as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter. 


Situation o, This land, called Tierra del Fuego, is 
Tierra del that which forms the ſouth ſide of the 


Fuego. 


1618, 


Streights of Magellan, extending itſelf the 
whole length of the Streighis, eaſt and weſt, 
above one hundred and thirty leagues. For- 
merly, before the Streights of St. Vincent, 
otherwiſe call'd the Streights of Le Maire, 
were diſcover'd, this land was thought to 
be joined to ſome other great continent of 
the Terra Auſtralis, which was ſuppoſed to 
Join to New Guinea, or the iſlands of Solo- 
mon; and Ortelius, in his Geography, is of 
this opinion; but upon the diſcovery of the 
other Streights of St. Vincent, that doubt has 
beef clear'd, ſeveral having gone through 
them to the South Sea; and among the reſt, 
two caravels, ſet out by the king's command, 
in the year 1618. on purpoſe to view theſe 
Streights, which it was ſaid had been diſco- 
ver'd by James Le Maire, which caravels 
were commanded by Don Juan de More. 
Theſe two veſſels ſet out from Liſbon in 
the month of October, 1618. and being 
come to the eaſt entrance of the $!reights of 
Magellan, they paſſed by it, and run along 
all that coaſt, without finding any entrance, 
till they came to that of Le Maire, which 
they went through in leſs than one day's 


time; after which they turn'd to the ſouth, 
and afterwards to the weſt : they went round 
all the Tierra del Fuego, and failing north, 
came to the weſt entrance of the Streigbis 
of Magellan, into which they enter'd, and 
ſail'd through them to the North Sea. Ha- 
ving thus made a circle clear round the Ti- 
erra del Fuego, they proved it demonſtra- 
tively to be an iſland ſeparate from all other 
land. The ſame was done by Sir Richard 
Haukins, an Engliſh gentleman, who having 
paſs'd the Streight of Le Maire, ſail'd for 
five and forty days to the ſouth, without 
finding any land contiguous to the Tierra 
del Fuego, but many iſlands, as is related 
by Antonio de Herrera, Chap. 27. of the 
deſcription of the Weſt-Indies. The ſame 
has been confirm'd by ſeveral, who being 
driven by ſtorms from their intended courſe, 
have been forc'd to run towards the ſouth 
pole; amongſt the reſt by Francis Drake, 
who having paſs'd the Streigbis of Magellan, 
the ſixth of September, 1572. and being got 
on the ſeventh, a degree from the Streigbis, 
was carried by a ſtorm two hundred leagues 
to the ſouth; and coming to an anchor in 
ſome of thoſe iſlands, he there found that 
the ſun being eight degrees from the tro- 
pick of Capricorn, the days were fo long, 
that there was not above two hours night; 
from whence he inferr'd, that when the ſun 
came to the tropick, there muſt be a per- 
petual day of twenty four hours. The ſame 
was experimented about two year ago by 
the fleet of general Henry Brum; which ha- 
ving paſs'd the Streights in April, were by 
the force of ill weather carried into ſeventy 
two degrees, and caſt anchor at the iſland 
of St. Bernard, to which they gave the 
name of Barnevelt; and it being about the 
entrance of winter, the days were not above 
three hours long, ſo that they expected they 
would ſtill ſhorten till Tune, when the ſun 
being furtheſt off from that hemiſphere, 
would leave them in a total night; for this 
reaſon, 


OvALLE. reaſon, and becauſe of the hardneſs of the 

1646. weather, which increas'd every day, they 

durſt not winter in that iſland, as they had 

a mind, but after a fortnight's ſtay in it, 

weigh'd anchor, and ſail'd for Chile. In 

which voyage they made but little advance, 

having always the wind a-head, inſomuch 

that they were a whole month doubling 

one cape, and loſt in the endeavour their 

Tender, in which was the beſt part of their 
proviſion. 

So much for the iſlands belonging to the 
coaſt of Chile; but having alſo mention'd 
the iſlands of Solomon and New Guinea, to 
which antiently it was thought that the 
land of Tierra del Fuego was join'd, it will 
be well to ſay ſomething of them. 

The author who writes the beſt of them, 
is Antonio de Herrera, and from him is ta- 
ken what John and Theodore de Brye ſay of 
them; which is thus: 

T/ands of The iſlands of New Guinea run from 

ew Gui- ſomething more than one degree ſouth of 

_—_ the pole antartick, three hundred leagues 

eaſt to the fifth or ſixth degree; according 

to which reckoning, they fall about the 

Iſlands of welt of Paita. The iſlands of Solomon fall 

Solomon. to the welt of Peru, about eight hundred 

leagues from its coaſt, and extend them- 

ſelves between the ſeventh and twelfth de- 

gree : they are diſtant from Lima about 

fifteen hundred leagues : they are many, of 

a good ſize: there are eighteen principal 

ones, which are ſome three hundred, ſome 

two hundred, ſome one hundred, ſome fit- 

ty leagues, and leſs in compaſs. Between 

them and Peru, inclining to the land of 

Chile, there is another call'd the iſland of 

Iſle of St. Paul, about the latitude of fifteen de- 

St. Paul. grees, and about ſeven hundred leagues from 
the terra firma. 

The fleet of William Scowten having run 


' HE. Streigbt of Magellan receiv'd its 
name from that man, who eternized 
his own, by being the firſt who diſcover'd 
and paſs'd it. This was that famous Por- 
tugueſe captain, Hernando de Magellanes, 
whole intrepid foul going almoſt beyond 
the true limits of all ordinary valour, ſeems 
to have border'd upon temerity and raſh- 
neſs, by engaging himſelf to diſcover a 
paſſage altogether unknown, and ſo narrow, 
that 1t was very dangerous for ſhips, being 
| beſides in the fifty fourth degree, which 
makes it very cold. This bold captain 
begun to enter the S/reight by the North Sea 
the twenty ſeventh of November, in the 
year 1520. and in twenty days, which was 
a happy paſſage, he enter'd the South Sea; 
C 
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along the coaſt of Chile in the year 1615, 1615. 
or 1616, from the Streights of Magellan, 
took their courſe to the weſt, when they 
were about the latitude of eighteen degrees, 
to try tofind out ſome new iſland, and found 
one in fifteen degrees; which, according to 
their computation, was diſtant from the 
coaſts of Peru about nine hundred leagues. 
After this they diſcover'd two more, which 
they call*d the Cocoa iſlands, by reaſon of 74, Cocoa 
the great plenty of that fruit that was lands. 
there, that the inhabitants did uſe to drink 
the ſweet liquor that was bred within the 
Cocoas, but when it was at an end, they 
made a ſhift with falt waterz to which, 
being accuſtom'd from their youth, it did 
not hurt them. They ſay more, that the 
inhabitants go naked, though not quite; 
and that their way of being civil and falu- 
ting, is to give themſelves blows upon 
their temples, which is the ſame as with 
us the vulling off the hat or cap. At firſt 
they laughed at the fire-arms, till they ſaw 
one fall much wounded, which undeceiv'd 
them, and convinced them that it was not 
only noiſe which proceeded from thoſe arms. 
Theſe iſlands are diſtant from Peru, 1510 
German leagues, which are longer than the 
Spaniſh leagues, though not ſo long as the 
Indian ones. There were found alſo other 
iſlands in the latitude of twenty nine de- 
grees, which perhaps were thoſe which at 
firſt they call'd the iflands of Solomon. 
Others ſay, that there are others more to. 
the weſt, oppoſite to Chile. Whoſoever is 
curious enough to know the particulars of 
all thoſe iſlands, their temperature, inha- 
bitants, their good and ill qualities, may 
find them in the above- cited authors, who 
treat of them more at large; for my in- 
tention, cis enough to ſay what I have re- 
ported. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the two Streights of Magellan and St. Vincent. 


from thence he ſail'd to the Philippine 
iſlands, where he was kill'd in one of thoſe 
iſlands called Matar, to which he went from 
another called Zebu, to fight againſt the 
King of the firſt, becauſe he refuſed to ſub- 
ject himſelf to one of thoſe kings who had 
turn'd chriſtian; engaging him with more 
courage than conduct, and ſo he periſh'd 
by the great number of his adverſaries. 
His death was very much lamented, and he 
much miſs'd in the diſcoveries of that new 
world; for, without doubt, if he had 
lived longer, he would have made great 

diſcoveries in the terra firma and iſlands. 
To give a more certain account of this 
Streight of Magellan, J will make uſe of the 
memoirs of thoſe who have paſs'd it, 2 
| left 
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left relations of it, who, as eye-witneſſes, 
were leſs ſubject ro miſtake. And firſt I 
will give thoſe ſworn relations given in 
Caſtilla by thoſe who ſet ſail from the Co- 
runna, by the emperor Charles the fifth's 
order, in fix ſhips under the command of 
Fray Garcia Jofre de Loayſa, a knight of 


Malta, and born at Civedad Real. 


They ſay in their report, That the ſaid 
Streigbi is a hundred leagues in length, from 
the cape of the Eleven 7. 357 * Virgins, 
which is at the entrance of the North Sea 
to the Cape of Deſire, which 1s at the en- 
trance of the South Sea ; and they ſay more, 
that they found in the Szreight three great 
bays, of about ſeven leagues wide from 
land to land, but the entrances of them are 
not much more than half a league over 
the firſt is about a league deep ; the ſecond 
about two leagues; the third, they ſay, 1s 
encompaſs'd with mountains of ſuch a 
heighth, that they ſeem to be in compe- 
tition with the ſtars, and the ſun does nor 
enter within them in the whole year; Ni 
was the cauſe of their enduring there an 
extream cold; for it ſhows almoit contt- 
nually, and the ſnow never melting by the 
ſun- beams, it looked with a kind ot bleaiſh 
colour. They ſay, moreover, that the 
nights were twenty hours long ; they met 
with good water, and trees of ſeveral ſorts, 
among which many cinnamon- trees; and 
that the leaves and boughs of the trees, 
though they appear d green, yet burnt in 
the fire as if they were dry; that they found 
many good fiſhing- places, and ſaw many 
whales, (ſome mermaids,) many of the 
tunny-fiſh, ſharks, cods, great ſtore of 
pilchards and anchovies, very great oyſters, 
and other ſhell-fiſn. That there were alſo 
very good harbours, with fifteen fathom 
water; and in the Streigbis itſelf above five 
hundred fathom, and no where any ſands 
or ſhoals. They obſerv'd ſeveral pleaſant 
rivers and ſtreams, and ſaw that the tides 
of both ſeas came each of them above fifty 
leagues up the Streight, and meet about the 
middle of it with a prodigious noiſe and 
formidable ſhock. Though a Portugueſe 
captain, who had paſs'd this Streight, told 
me, That theſe tides were only ſome high 
floods, which laſt a month, or thereabouts, 
as the winds blow ; which makes the ſea 
ſometimes riſe to a great heighth, and at 
other times fall as much, leaving the ſhoar 
dry for a great way; and the ebbing is 
ſometimes ſo faſt, that ſhips are left dry, 
as this captain's ſhip was, ſo that he was 
forc'd to dig his way out to get into deep- 
er water. They found ſeveral other entran- 
ces in this Streigbt; but for want of provi- 
ſion they could not ſtay to ſearch them : 
they loſt one ſhip off the Virgins Cape; 
and they had ſcarce enter'd the S!reights, 
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when a ſtorm blew them back to the river OvaLLE, 


of St. Idefonſo, and to the port of Sancta 
Croce, where they found ſerpents of various 
colours, and ſtones that were good for 
ſtanching of blood; all this may be ſeen 
in Antonio de Herrera, in the ſecond tome, 
Decade 3. and the ninth book, Fl. 335. 
and it does not diſagree with the other re- 
lation of Magellan's voyage, though this 
makes the ſtreighteſt part yet leſs, allow- 
ing it not above a muſquet-ſhot over, and 
from one entrance to another it reckons 
a hundred leagues, the land on both ſides 
being very rich and beautiful. 

This is, in ſhort, the relation given in 
to the king. There are ſo:ne other authors, 
who neither make the S e ſo long, nor 
do they make the narro veſt part ſo ſtreight; 
for ſome allow but four ſcore and ten leagues, 
or leſs, to its length; but yet *tis proba- 
ble, chat the firſt give the moſt credible 
account, becauſe they examin'd it with 
ſuch care and punctuality, in order to in- 
form his maje All agree in one thing, 
which is, in the good qualities of the ſea, 
land, and iſlands of the Streigbt, as well as 


1646. 


of the ſhoar on both ſides, and of the good 


arts that are in it, and of ſome particular- 
y fo ſecure, that the ſhips rid in them 
without being faſtened, being as ſafe as if 
they had been in a box. 

Among the reſt the Hollanders celebrate 
much the twenty fifth port, calPd the Fa- 
mous; and it is ſo much ſo, that George 
Spilberg, their general, gave 1t that name, 
for the excellent reception they found there : 
they ſaw the whole earth about cover'd 
war various fruits of various colours, and 
of excellent taſte. To delight them the 
more, there was a fine brook of excellent 
water that fell from a high rock, and wa- 
ter d all the valley entering into the port; 
and beſides theſe five and twenty ports or 
harbours, there were many others in the re- 
maining part of the Streigbt, which might 


be a third of it, all which were very remark- 
able. 


There is a harbour call'd De la Pimienta, Harbour 


or the Pepper Harbour, for the ſake of ſome 
trees they found in it, whoſe barks had a 
moſt aromatick ſmell, and a taſte of pep- 
per, ſomething more burning and quick 
than that of the Eaſt-Indies. When the 
Nodales paſs'd this way, they gather'd a 
great deal of this bark; and authors ſay, 
that when they brought 1t to Seville, it was 
ſo valued there, that it was ſold for ſixteen 
ryals, or two crowns a pound. 

The ſame authors report, that they found 
cinnamon-trees, which bore good cinna- 
mon; and in the ſecond narrow paſſage 
ſome others, that bear a ſort of black fruit, 
of moſt excellent taſte and ſavour. In 
other places they ſaw moſt beautiful py 
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OvAlix. and groves, pleaſant plains, agreeable 
1646. yalleys, and intervals of great beauty, 
wich high mountains; ſome cover d with 
- ſnow, from whence there deſcended lovely 
ſtreams; others all cloathed with greens of 
various forts; and in them they deſcried 
many animals going to and fro, ſuch as 
deer, oftriches, and others, as alſo great 
variety of moſt beautiful birds of all co- 
lours ; and among the reſt they kill'd one 
ſo large, that meaſuring one of its wings, 
they found it above a yard long ; and they 
were ſo tame that they.flew to the ſhi 
and ſuffer d themſelves to be handled : th 
found alſo another ſort of large birds, whic 
they call'd ſea-geeſe, every one of which, 
after they had been plum'd and pulPd, 
weigh'd eight pounds of Caſtile; and they 
were ſo numerous, that the ground was co- 
ver'd with them, ſo that they kill'd what 
quantities they pleas'd. They ſaw another 
Ger of bird, much of the ſhape of a pid- 
fon. all white, only with red bills, and red 
cet; all which were a great entertainment 
to them as they ſail'd along. They com- 
mend alſo the harbour, which they call 
Moſt Beautiful, where the city of St. Phi- 
lip was founded; there they ſaw the traces 
of ſeveral animals, which us'd to come to 
drink in thoſe chryſtal fountains. After 
the third ſtreight place, there is to be ſeen 
a moſt excellent harbour, call'd the SHell- 
Harbour, by reaſon of the vaſt quantities of 
oyſters and other ſhell-fiſh that they found 
there, which ſufficed to feed the whole 
fleet ſeveral days, carrying away with them 
a good proviſion likewiſe for their voyage, 
all owning that they were better than thoſe 
of Europe. | 
There are found in the great canal of the 
ſtreight ſeveral iſlands, which are as eſti- 
mable as the terra firma; they are generally 
in the wideſt part, where the ſea is ſeven 
or eight leagues over ; the chief are thoſe of 
Iſes of St. St. Lawrence and St. Stephen, otherwiſe 
Lawrence called the iſland of Barnevelt. Before they 
_ Ste- ame to theſe, they found other iſlands, 
Pinguin which they call'd the Pinguin Hands, for 
Iſlands. the great quantity of that ſort of birds 
that are bred there. There 1s another, 
Holy King's call'd the Holy King's Iſland, which is in a 
Iſland. river, which enters into the ſtreights, and 
they ſaw in it many ſeals. Others of theſe 
Iſles of Se- iſlands are nam*d Sevaldo, from the name 
valdo. of him that diſcover'd them, near which 
there were ſtore of the pinguin birds, and 
abundance of whales. After having paſs'd 
the ſecond ſtreight, there are ſtill more 
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iſlands, the firſt is call'd of the Angels, and 1/es of 
is full of the birds we have mention d. The Angels. 
ſecond is nam'd the iſland of the Patagoons, Ie of Pa- 
or gyants, becauſe they ſaw there ſome oftagoons, 
them. Near the ſhell-port there are other _ 28 
eight iſlands; and a little before the en- 
trance into the ſouth- ſea, there are ſeveral 

other iſlands, which muſt be very little, 

for the ſtreights are there very narrow. 

Some may deſire to know, whether, beſides 

this entrance of the ſtreight of Magellan, 

there are any other, by which ſhips may 

fail from the north-ſea to the ſouth. Touch- 


ing which, the relation of George Spilberg 


ſays, that there is one by the cape, which 
they called Prouvaert. Some Engliſh like- 
wit, who have ſail'd that way, are of the 
ſame opinion; for which they cite father 
Acoſta, of our ſociety, in his Oriental Hiſtory, 
tranſlated by Fobn-Hugh Linſcot, Chap. 10. 
in the end; as may be ſeen in the already- 
cited John and Theodore de Brye, who add, 
that many other authors do agree in this 
opinion; and that thoſe of Spilberg's fleet, 
before they came to the ſtreight, ſaw this 
opening on the north - ſide, but they did 
not dare to go into it, becauſe they had 
expreſs orders to paſs the ſtreight of Ma- 
gellan; and beſides, that which added to 
this reſolution, was the obſervation they 
made of the great force with which the 
waves met each other at this opening, in- 
ſo much that the ſea ſeem'd to boil. 

This is all that have met with in authors 
about this opinion, which even Zohbn and 
Theodore de Brye look upon as falſe ; be- 
cauſe neither the e nor Dutch ever 
ſaw this ſecond canal; but rather that the 
whole land of Fuego is one great continued 
iſland, which they prove by the relation of 
the navigation made by the Nodales, who 
were ſent to ſearch for the Streigbt of St. 
Vincent, and who went round the Tierra 
del Fuego, without find ing any ſuch opening, 
or any other than that of Magellan and St. 
Vincent; and yet I am of another opinion, 
and hold the firſt for certain; and this does 
not contradict the opinion of Spilberg, who 
does not ſay, that the opening he ſaw was 
on the ſouth, but on the north ſide, towards 
the land of Chile; and ſo, though the land 
of Fuego be an iſland, it does not follow 
that there may not be an entrance on the 
north ſide. But let us leave that to time 
to make out, and ſay ſomething of the 
Streight of St. Vincent, which is the ſecond 
paſſage from the North to the South Sea. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 4. 
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Kingdom of CHILE. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


The ſame Matter is continued, and the Uſefulneſs of the Commerce between 
Chile and the Philippine Iſlands is made out. 


N the year 1619. the king ſent, in the 
month of October, the two caravels 
which I mentioned above, to ſearch the 
Streight of St. Vincent, becauſe about that 
time it was reported in Spain, that Fames 
Le Maire had diſcovered it. Theſe two 
ſhips ſailed to the bay of St. Gregory, which 
is near the eaſt entrance of the S!reight of 
Magellan; from whence they ſailed along 
all that coaſt, where they ſaw and conver- 
ſed with a ſort of giants, who were at leaſt 
the head higher than any of the Europeans; 
and they exchanged for ſcizars and other 
baubles gold, which it ſeems 1s the pro- 
duct of that country: after which they 
ſailed ſouth-weſt round the Tierra del Fuego, 
till they came to the mouth of this new 
Streight, which they called the S!reight 
of St. Vincent; and before they entered it, 
they ſailed along the ſhore of this new diſ- 
covered land, keeping it always on the 
right hand, their courſe eaſt-north-eaſt, as 
it tends. | 
They failed about thirty leagues; and not 
having diſcovered all that way, nor as far 
as they could ſee, any opening or inlet, they 
returned to the opening of the Streigbi of 
St. Vincent; and entering into it, went 
through it in leſs than one day, 1t not be- 
ing above ſeven leagues in length ; and be- 
ing entered afterwards into the South Sea, 
they followed the fame land to the eaſt, 
and ſouth-weſt thirty leagues more; and ſee- 
ing it was one continued coaſt, cloſed up 
with mountains of great heighth, they durſt 
not go any further, beginning to want ee 
viſions; and ſo thinking that this land 
might reach as far as the Cape of Good- 
Hope, they left it, and failed to the weſt 
entrance of the S:reight of Magellan; which 
they entered, and went through to the 
North Sea, returning that way to Spain, to 
give an account of what they had diſcover- 
ed, having made a very fortunate voyage, 
and not loſt one man, nor had any ſickneſs, 
all that climate being very like that of Eu- 
rope, and particularly to the cold part of 
it. This made the king give order for the 
ſetting out of eight ſail more, to carry this 
way to the Philippine iſlands all the relief 
neceſſary of ſoldiers, artillery, and tackling 
for ſhips, reſolving henceforward that they 
ſhould always go this way, as being ſhor- 
ter, eaſier, and of leſs charge and danger. 
This was the opinion of Michael de Cardoel, 
and the other pilots choſen for this expedi- 
tion, who obliged themſelves to fail to the 
Philippines (bating extraordinary accidents) 


_ © kind, to be able to go from 


in eight or nine months ; for having once 
paſſed the S!reights, if they had the wind 
and currents favourable, they hoped to get 
to the Philippines in two months; becauſe 
from Chile to thoſe iſlands, there is no rea- 
ſon, as in other navigations, to wait for 
certain ſeaſons and times of the year ; for 
all that voyage being to be made within 
the tropicks, there is no danger of winter; 
but one may fail it at any time of the 
1 

The Dutch authors already cited, treat- 
ing of this ſubject, add theſe words: [' In 
** truth this is a great conveniency to man- 
urope to 
*© theſe iſlands in ſo ſhort a time, with all 
the health and ſafety of the ſailors; it 
** being otherwiſe in going by the Cape of 
** Good Hope, where the diverſity of winds 
** 15 to be obſerved, ſome of them being 
ſo contrary, as to hinder abſolutely the 
voyage; ſo that it laſts ſometimes fif- 
teen or ſixteen months. Beſides, this 
courſe is ſo ſubject to diſeaſes, that of- 
ten they bury half their men in the ſea, 
as happened to Girrard Reinſt, who was 
ſixteen months getting to Bantam, which 
is not above half way to the Philippines, 
and yet loſt a quarter of his men: Adrian 
Wreuter was nineteen months getting to 
Bantam, and loſt out of the ſhip, called 
the Fle/ingue, one hundred and ſixty 
** three out of two hundred: the ſame 
happened to the other three ſhips of that 
** ſquadron.”] Thus far theſe dutch au- 
thors; who add, That the ſhip Concordia, 
going the other way, arrived at the Moluc- 
cas without loſing a man. And if they fa 
true, and make out that it 1s better to fail 
this way to their Batavia, how much better 
is it for the Spaniards, who drive a trade 
with Peru and Chile, the diſtance being 
much leſs, and having for friends all the 
ports of Chile, if they won't go ſo high as 
Peru, which the Dutch have not ? Neither 
would it be a ſmall advantage to exchange 
in thoſe ports the merchandizes of Europe 
with their product, which is ſo wanting in 
the Philippine lands, and all thoſe parts of 
the eaſt, Every one may find their account 
in this trade ; the Spaniards, without run- 
ning the danger of ſickneſs in thoſe un- 
healthy climates of Carthagena, Panama, 
and Puerto Bello, might find as much vent 
for the european commodities z Chile and 
Peru would have all goods from Spain 
much cheaper than they have them now by 
the zerra firma; the charges then * 
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OvALLE. be three times leſs; and, at the ſame time, 


1646. they would help off the product of thoſe 
EO =: as from Peru they might load corn, 


wine, and oil; and if they did not care to 
go ſo far, they might have the ſame things 
from Chile, and cheaper, beſides copper, 
hides, almonds, and other commodities pro- 

r to Europe: ſo that tis clear this would 
bo a very advantageous intercourſe for the 
Philippines, who want all theſe commodi- 
ties ſo much. - 

Neither would the trade of New Spain 
receive any damage at all trom this ; for 
thoſe countries could not have them from 
Peru and Chile ſo eaſily as from Europe; 
and fo Spain would fend leſs, only ſo much 
as is carried to the Philippines trom New 
Spain, which cannot be much ; for the 
charge of carrying thoſe european commo- 
dities from Vera Cruz, to be embarked a- 
gain for the Philippines, is very conſiderable, 
it being at leaſt one hundred and ſixty 
leagues by land from the Vera Cruz to Aca- 
pulco, which is the port where they are to 
be embarked ; after which they have a na- 
vigation of three months ; and then there 
being not always conveniencies of ſhipping 
in Acapulco, thoſe commodities are kept ſo 
long that they are ſpoiled ; and *tis ſeen by 
experience how little of this trade turns to 
account: but it would be otherwiſe if theſe 
commodities were carried from Chile, ſince 
in two or three months, always in a tempe- 
rate climate, they might ſail with a conſtant 
ſouth wind, which blows all the ſummer 
infallibly, and ſo bring the product of Chile 
in a good condition to the Philippines. This 
commerce, though it would accommodate 
all parties, yer, it muſt be confeſſed, it would 
be moſt beneficial ro Chile, which would 
thereby have more vent for its product, and 
acquire more people to cultivate its natural 
tertility. 

There has been two obſtacles to this pro- 
ject, which have hinder'd its taking: the 
firſt is, the difficulty of paſſing the S7reight 
of Magellan, becauſe it being ſo much ele- 
vated towards the pole, it cannot be paſſed 
but in certain months of the year, which if 
thoſe who attempt it do not hit, they are 
in danger of periſhing, as in effect it has 
— to ſome ſquadrons of ſhips, as I 
ſhall relate in the next chapter; though 
others have paſſed it very luckily in its pro- 
209 ſeaſon, the Streigbt itſelf having, as we 

ave ſeen, many good harbours and ſhel- 
ters for ſhips. 

The ſecond obſtacle is the ſame that 
keeps the port of Buenos Aires from being 
frequented, (for elſe all the treaſure of Peru 


might be ſent that way 3) and it is, That 
the courſe of trade is ſettled the other way, 
notwithſtanding the great charge the crown 
is at to have two fleets, the one in the South, 
the other in the North Sea, only to ſecure 
this paſſage ; and that with the loſs of ſo 
many Spaniards lives, that in the hoſpital 
of Panama only, there was buried, as they 
told me when I went that way in the year 
1630. above fourteen thouſand perſons ; 
and what muſt we gueſs then in the ports 
of Carthagena and Puerto Bello, which 
have been the ſepulchre of ſo many Eu- 
ropeans. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe miſchiefs, this 
way is continued to maintain thoſe cities 
already founded in thoſe parts; though it 
is moſt certain, that the ſame end of car- 
rying the ſilver to Spain might be attained 
by one only fleet with leſs danger of the ſea. 
By that courſe the galleons would fail al- 
ways in deep water, and not run the ha- 
zards they do between Carthagena and the 
Havana, between which places they are 
fain to ſound all the way, and keep the 
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lead going, to avoid the many ſholes that 


are in thoſe ſeas, and in the canal of Baha- 
ma afterwards : beſides that, the dangers of 
ſickneſs would be avoided ; for the Spa- 
niards find by experience, that at Buenos 
Aires they are healthy, that being in the 
temperate climate correſponding to that 
of Europe. : 

And for the ſame reaſon the navigation 
between Chile and the Philippines 1s not put 
in uſe ; becauſe the courſe of things being 
once ſettled one way, *tis very hard to 
change them, though to a better. I ſhall 
not purſue this matter any turther, becauſe 
it ſeems to touch the ſtate and government, 
which 1s not my deſign : perhaps time will 
bring all things to paſs ; and that thoſe of 
Chile themſelves will venture to find out 
this vent for their product. All conſiſts in 
trying; for the advantages on both ſides 
would be ſo manifeſt, that the ſweet of 
them would ſoon make the way eaſy, and 
that trade would wonderfully enrich Chile 
and Peru, ſince they might bring back to 
thoſe kingdoms all the commodities of China 
and Japan; and that without carrying any 
gold or ſilver, which might be preſerved 
all for Europe. Thus the greateſt part of 
this new world being enriched by its own 
product, the king's revenue will be the 
greater, as well as the returns in gold and 
ſilver the greater; and all things thus well 
accommodated, the ſervice of god, and the 
divine cult and worſhip would be better 
carried on. 
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HAF. V. 
Of the Fleets; ſome of which have been loſt, and ſome have happily paſſed 
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the Streight of Magellan. 


Four of the MONG the fleets which have been 
biſhop of loſt in the Streight of Magellan, the 
Placentia's firſt was that of four ſhips ſet out by the 
foips ft biſhop of Placentia for the Molucca iſlands 
Streight of which having got to the S/reight with good 
Magellan, weather, and beihg enter'd into it about 
twenty leagues, there riſe from the weſt a 
ſtorm, which blowing directly a-head, for- 
ced three of the ſhips aſhoar, they not ha- 
ving room to turn or run before it ; but all 
the men were ſaved. The fourth had bet- 
ter fortune; for going before the ſtorm, ſhe 
got out of the S/reight; and when the foul 
weather was over, came into the S7reight 
again, where the other ſhips were loſt, and 
found the men; who had ſaved themſelves 
on ſhoar 3 who preſently made ſigns and 
cries to be taken on board; but they with 
hearts full of grief anſwered them, I hal 
would you have? We cannot relieve you, for 
the proviſions we have on board are not ſuffi- 
cient for us, and ſo we may fear to periſh all 
of us together. They could not ſay to them 
the other words of the goſpel, Go rather 10 
thoſe who ſell, becauſe they were in a deſart 
country, where they had no remedy, but 
to end ſighs to heaven, accompanied with 
inconſolable tears and cries, capable of mo- 
ving the ſtones themſelves. Thus they left 
them, purſuing their voyage, much afflict- 
ed to be forced to forſake them, and not 
be able to do any thing for them; but theſe 
are accidents and hard caſes belonging to 
the ſea-faring men. 

"Tis not known to this day what has be- 
come of theſe men; only there 1s a tradi- 
tion, that a great way within land, on the 
continent of Chile, near the Streigbt, there 

The Cefſa» is a nation call'd Ceſſares, who were endea- 
_— vour*d to be diſcover'd by Don Hieronimo 
- 23. Luis de Cabrera, governor of Tucuman, 
— abofit eight and twenty years ago, with a 
good army rais'd at his own charge; but 
his diligence was in vain, as we have mark- 
ed already, and told the cauſe of his miſ- 
carrying. *Tis thought, and tis very pro- 
bable, theſe Ceſſares may be deſcended from 
thoſe Spaniards who were ſaved in this ſhip- 
wreck ; becauſe it was poſſible, that ſeeing 
themſelves without any other recourle, they 
might go on into the zerra firma, where 
contracting alliance with ſome Indian na- 
tion, they may have multiplied, and the 
fame of them may have reached the neigh- 
bouring nations, and ſo on to others. This 
is certain, that this tradition is much kept 
up, that there is in thoſe parts an European 


nation called Ceſſares. Some ſay, that 
Vor. III. 


there has been heard the ſound of bells, 
and they have founded cities where the 
live; but, in fine, there is no certainty of all 
this. A gentleman born in Chiloe, and 
who has been a colonel in thoſe parts, gave 
me in writing a relation of ſeveral tradi- 
tions and informations of great numbers of 
people that inhabit the land within, and 
who have much gold. There has been 
made ſeveral attempts to diſcover them, 
though all have miſcarricd for want of pro- 
viſions, or by other accidents, which in 
time may be remedied when it pleaſes God. 
And at this very time I have feceiv'd let- 
ters, which acquaint me, That father Hie- 
ronimo de Montemayor, apoſtolical miſſio- 
nary of that archipelago of Chiloe, had en- 
ter'd into the terra firma in company of 
captain Navarro, a man very famous in 
thoſe parts; and that they diſcover'd a na- 
tion, which *tis thought are theſe Ceſſares, 
becauſe they are a nation of white. com- 
plexion, and freſh cherry cheeks, and who 
in their ſhape and diſpoſition of body, ſeem 
to be men of mettle; and that they had 
brought ſome of them along with them, 
to endeavour to inform themſelves of that 
which they ſo much defire. This is all the 
father writ ar that time, becauſe the ſhi 
could not ſtay, and there is but one ſhi 
every year bound for thoſe parts; ſo he 
was forced to refer himſelf to the next con- 
veniency, to inform me more particularly 
of the original and deſcent of this nation; 
ſo that this is all that at preſent we can ſa 
of this nation of the Ce/ſares, which *ris 
poſſible may come from theſe ſhipwreck*d 
men; or elſe they may deſcend from ſome 
Dutch, who may have been ſhipwreck'd in 
the ſame place, or thereabouts; and their 
complexion ſeems to fortify this conjecture; 
beſides, that they ſpeak a language which na 
body then preſent could underſtand ; or 
there may be both Spaniards and Flemings. 
Tis thought we ſhall not be long without 
knowing the truth, and ſo I continue my 
narration. The ſecond fleet which miſcar- 4 Spaniſh 
ried in the S reigbt, was that which was ſet flee loſt 
out about two and twenty years ago, under g the b 
general Ayala, a gentleman of high birth k. 
and valour ; who going from Spain to Chile, 
dealt with his majeſty for a relief of men, 
which he was to carry through the Streigbt 
of Magellan, without landing any where 
elſe ; but Juſt as they were entering it, they 
were all caſt away, ſo as to this day there 
has not been any account of them, except 
of the vice-admiral's ſhip, under the com- 
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ving loſt ſight of the admiral in the ſtorm, 
ſhe was carried afore the wind to the port 
of Buenos Aires, where he landed the men, 
and marched them over land to Chile. I 
heard ſome of the men talk of this matter 
and they uſed to blame the general very 
much, Gor having gone about to enter the 
Streigbt when the time of the year was ſo far 
advanc'd, particularly having been adviſed 
in Braſil, where he touched to winter there, 
which he refuſed to do, for fear his people 


ſhould deſert him, and ſo he and they all 


periſhed. 


Theſe accidents ſeem to have made this 
paſſage leſs practicable; but yet we know 
that many have paſſed this Streigbt with 
little danger, and ſome with great felicity. 
Eight fleets are mentioned by Jobn and 
Theodore de Brye, as well Spaniards as fo- 
reigners, who have paſſed this $!reight ; and 
though ſome have had bad weather, yet 
there 1s no doubt but time and good obſer- 
vations may make it more feaſible ; parti- 
cularly there being ſo many good harbours 
and bays in this Streight, where ſhips may 
ſhelter themſelves, and let the ſtorms blow 
over, | 


CHAP, VI. 
Of the Province of Cuyo. 


Cuyo, te A FT ER having treated of the two 


firſt parts of the kingdom of Chile, 
we muſt ſay ſomething now of the third, 
which contains thoſe large provinces of 
Cuyo, which are on the other ſide of the Cor- 
dillera, towards the eaſt. We have already 
deſcribed their ſituation and extent, let us 
treat now of the nature of them. And to 
begin with their ill qualities; Tis a won- 
derful thing to conſider that there being 
nothing between them and Chile, but the 
high mountains of the Cordillera, yet they 
are ſo different in their qualities. We have 
already mention'd ſome; but we may ſay, 
that as to their temperature, they are in 
every thing entirely oppoſite ; for firſt the 
heats are exceſſive and intolerable in ſum- 
mer ; and for that, as well as for the vaſt 
quarny of bugs, or punaiſes, which are 
there, ſome very ſmall, and others as big 
as bees, one can hardly ſleep a- nights in the 
houſes, and therefore the people all ſleep in 
their gardens and court-yards. There are 
almoſt perpetual thunders and lightenings, 
and many poiſonous reptiles and inſects, 
though not ſo many as in Tucuman and Pa- 
raguay. There are likewiſe a ſpecies of Mo/- 
quitos, or gnats, no bigger than the points 
of needles, and as ſharp in their ſting, 
though themſelves arealmoſt imperceptible; 
they get into the hair of one's beard, and 
one cannot be rid of them any other way, 
than by killing them. 

Theſe are the evil qualities of the land 
of Cuyo; let us now mention the good ones. 
The land is fo fertile, that in many things 
it exceeds even the richeſt ſoil of Chile; the 
crops are better, the fruits larger, and of 
better taſte, by reaſon of the great heat, 
which ripens them more: there is good ſtore 
of corn, wine, fleſh, all ſorts of fruits, roots, 
and herbs of Europe; as alſo great quanti- 
ties of olive- yards and almond- grounds; fo 
that the only eſſential difference between it 
and Chile, is the many venomous animals, 
and the thunders and rains in ſummer ; 


J 


though to make ſome amends, if Chile ex- 
ceeds in ſummer, Cuyo has the advantage 
in winter; for though the cold is ſharp, 
yet it is not with ſuch clouds, nor ſuch ſnow 
and rains, as in Chile; but rather the wea- 
ther is ſerene, and the ſun beautiful and 
clear, without any dark weather, which 
makes it very temperate. 


There is no ſea-fiſh in this province, it Cuyo, an 


being very far from any ſea; but it has 
ponds, which are called the pends of Gua- 
nacache, where they catch great quantities 
of trouts, as they call them, which are =_y 
big, like the Savalos of Seville, but muc 

better without compariſon ; for they have 
no ſmall bones, and are of a higher reliſh, 


and a very healthy food. 
Beſides the fruits of Europe, this country 
has ſeveral very good of its own. The firſt 


is called Chanales, which are like filberts or 
ſmall nuts; only the difference 1s, that that 
which 1s to be eaten 1s not within, but on 
the ourſide of the ſhell : the other is the 
Algaroba, of which they make bread fo 
ſweet, that it nauſeates thoſe who are not 
uſed to it. All Tucuman, as far as Buenos 
Aires and Paraguay, are provided from hence 
with figs, pomegranates, dried peaches, and 
dried grapes, apples, oil, and excellent wine, 
of which they have abundance, which they 
carry over thoſe vaſt plains, called the Pam- 
pas, (where for many leagues together there 
is not a tree, nor a ſtone to be found, ) in large 
carts, ſuch as they uſe here in Rome; and they 
are a caravan of them together, to defend 
themſelves from certain Indians, who are 
enemies, and often attack them by the way. 
Some years ago they began to diſcover 
here rich mines of ſilver, the fame of which 
drew people from Poloſi when I left Chile, 
becauſe they were reputed to be richer, and 
of more profit than thoſe of Potoſi, all 
proviſions being more abounding and cheap- 
er too. Theſe mines were alſo ſaid to be in 
a plain country, where carts might come ea- 
ſily. They write me word likewiſe, Tone 
ere 
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there has ſince been diſcover'd gold mines of which theſe countries appear a place of ba-Ovarre. 
a prodigious richneſs. Tis true indeed, niſhment, and is look'd upon as the moſt ri- 1646. 
that in this matter of mines, there is a great gorous that can be given any one in Chile; 
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difference between aſſaying of them in little 
parcels, or in great ones; for often the oar 


that promiſes much, yields but little, when 


the aſſay comes to be made in great. This 
is a common obſervation in mines; and if 
theſe of Cuyo do not prove extraordinary 
rich, there will hardly come any people from 
abroad to them, particularly from Chile, 
where they have already ſo many and good 
ones, of ſuch a known profit, and yet they 
do not work them, the people being more 
profitably employed in husbandry, which 
turns to greater account. 

I will give here an extract of a letter 
which I received in Rome this year from fa- 
ther Juan del Pogo of our company, a perſon 
of great piety, and worthy of credit, who 
is at preſent in the college of Mendoca, the 
chief of all thoſe of the province of Cuyo, 
and it is thus: [“ The greateſt news here, 
is about the mines which are begun to be 
** diſcovered, which if it holds as they re- 
late, it will be the greateſt thing in the 
*© world: they are of gold, which is ſeen 
among the ſilver oar: there are come very 
* underſtanding miners from Potoſi, who 
cannot give over commending them. 
There come people from $7. Jago, to 
* work them, and captain Lorengo Soares is 
© named forAlcalde Mayor of theſe mines.*”] 
There are others who write the ſame thing; 
and there is no doubt to be made, but that if 
they can have people, that country will be 
one of the richeſt of all the Indies; for its 
great fertility wants nothing but people to 
cultivate and conſume its product. This 
will make the three cities of that province, 
which are that of Mendoga, that of St. Juan, 
and that of St. Luis of Loiola, increaſe 
mightily, which ſince their firſt foundation 
have been at a ſtand, by reaſon of the neigh- 
bourhood of Chile, which has kept them 
down; many of the firſt inhabitants of Cys 
having left it to go to Chile, as being more 
temperate, and more abounding with the 
conveniencies of life; for the ſame reaſon 
that we ſce in other Taki molt people flock 
to the capitals of a kingdom, as is evident 
in Naples and other great cities. But if 
the Spaniſh inhabitants increaſe as they have 
done hitherto, there will be enough for all 
theſe parts; and already ſome of St. Jago 
have ſettled, and married at St. Juan and 
Mendoga; neither can it be otherwiſe, for 
the people of Chile are beginning to be ſo 
ſtreighten'd, that they cannot have all the 
conveniencies of being at large, and ſo are 
forced to ſeek them abroad. 

And *tis molt certain, that the conveni- 
encies of this province are very great; and 
their not appearing ſo, is owingonly to their 
neighbourhood to Chile, in compariſon of 


becauſe, to ſay truth, the difference 1s very 
great, conſidering the proprieties of each 
place; but if we conſider Cuyo, without 
comparing it, it is not only a good place, 
but ſurpaſſes many others, where neverthe- 
leſs the inhabitants think themſelves very 
happy, though. wanting the abundance of 
Cuyo, where the fleſh is very ſubſtantial and 
ſavoury, and great abundance of game, as 
alſo of pork, turkeys, ducks, hens, and 
other tame fowl. 

The wines are very generous, and of ſo 
much ſtrength, that though they be carried 
three or four hundred leagues over thofe 
plains, and the intolerable heats of the Pam- 
pas, and that by oxen, yet they come good 
to Buenos Aires and other places, and are 
preſerved with the ſame facility; as long as 
one W without ſpoiling; and they are 
in ſuch quantity, that all the provinces 
round are ſupplied with them, nay, as far 
as Paraguay, which is three or four hundred 
leagues more. The bread is excellent, ſo is 
the oil, and all ſorts of pulſe and garden- 
ing; the fiſh better than the ſea-fiſh; the 
flax and hemp as good as that of Chile; the 
materials for tanning very good; and, in 
ſhort, it has all neceſſaries for life, with as 
much advantage as any other country. 

This being thus, and even more than I 
relate, what 1s there wanting to this land, or 
what are its blots ? punaiſes, thunder, light- 
ening, hail. And what other country has not 
ſome of theſe? Shall we ſay, becauſe God 
hasexempted Chile by a ſingular providence 
from theſe things, that therefore Cuyo is an 
ill country? No; for then we muſt condemn 
moſt countries where theſe afflicting circum- 
ſtances are found. And though it muſt be 
own'd, that in the ſummer the heats are 
great, yet they do not exceed thoſe of Tucu- 
man, Buenos Aires, and Paraguay; and th 
are inferior to thoſe of Braſil, and thoſe of 
Carajas, Carthagena, Puerto Bello, and Pana- 
ma, as I myſelf have experienced in ſome of 
thoſe places. And theſe parts of Cuyo have 
ſome amends made them from the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſnow ; for the city of Men- 
doga is not above a league from the Cordille- 
ra, which is full of it; and likewiſe the 
good qualities of the air do ſomething 
moderate the heat; for it is ſo healthy, 
that it never hurts any body by being in 
it, which makes them ſleep in their gar- 
dens abroad, without any apprehenſion, 
except it be of ſome ſudden ſhower which 
does often happen in ſummer ; for on a 
ſudden, though the heavens be clear and 
bright, it grows cloudy, and falls a raining 
with great fury; but this may be eaſily re- 
medied; and likewiſe the thunders and 
thunderbolts might be avoided, which are 
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Situation of 


they being ſo little uſed to them; and 
therefore at the very name of Cuyo, they 
think the heavens are falling upon their 
heads, or that the punaiſes, and other nau- 
ſeous vermin are never to leave them; ſo 
that no greater mortification can be propo- 
ſed to an inhabitant of Chile, than to go to 
live in Cuyo. And beſides all this, the vaſt 
ſhows which fall on the mountains, ſhut up 
the paſſes, and hinder all communication 
or intercourſe ; ſo that in five or ſix months 


one cannot receive a letter, though thoſe 
two provinces are not above thirty or forty 
leagues aſunder, that is, the breadth of 
that chain of mountains called the Cordil- 
lera. This therefore is that which diſ- 
credits Cuyo; and if it had been further off 
from Chile, it would have had a better 
name; but it is with that, as with two 
loaves, which though both good, yet if 
one be whiter and better, no body will 
touch the other, the beſt being always moſt 


pleaſing. 
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Of the Confines of the Province of Cuyo, and particularly of its Eaſterly 
Bounds, the Pampas, and of the River of Plata. 


HE. confines of this province of Cyyo 
to the weſt, are Chile; and to the eaſt, 
the Pampas, or valt plains of the Rio de la 
Plata, and part of Tucuman ; which reach- 


ing as far as thoſe of Rioca, and the moun- 


tains of St, Michael, with all the reſt as far 
as Salla and Zujuy, make the north ſide of 
it; and to the ſouth, it has the Sreights of 
Magellan. All that lies within theſe bounds 
are open plains, reaching ſo far, that there 
is not ſo much as any ſtop to the eye; but 
it is like a ſea, and the ſun ſeems to riſe and 
ſet out of the earth; and at its riſing, it 
is ſometime that it gives but little light; 
as alſo it loſes ſome of its beams before it 
be quite out of ſight when it ſets. The 


| Manner of way of travelling in thoſe plains is with 


Hunting. 


travelling. very high carts, which they cover over 


neatly with hoops, over which are cow- 
hides, with doors to go in and out ; and 
theſe are drawn by oxen : there are alſo 
windows to give a free paſſage to the air, 
and on the bottom one makes one's bed 
with ſo much conveniency, that often tra- 
vellers ſleep out the whole journey, and feel 
not any of the inconveniencies which attend 
it. Generally they ſet out about two hours 
before ſun-ſet, and travel all night, till 
it be an hour or two after ſun- riſing; ſo 
that a traveller juſt wakes when he comes 
to the baiting- place. This muſt be owned 
to be a great conveniency; becauſe one ma 
alſo walk on foot ſometimes, in the cool, 
before one lies down, and ſo one comes mer- 
rily and eaſily to one's journey's end. 
There is alſo another entertainment which 
helps to paſs the time pleaſantly, and that 
is hunting: and for this end ſome carry 
horſes empty, and dogs on purpoſe; and 
there is game enough both of hare and ve- 
niſon: for there are herds of Guanacos, of 
two or three hundred. The dog follows 
them; and the young-ones, not able to 
follow, are left behind, which the hunter 
knocks on the head with a club he carries, 


J 


without lighting from his horſe, and re- 
turns to the carts loaden with veniſon, 
which ſerve for proviſion as well as en- 
tertainment. At other times they tollow 
the partridges, francolins, or the bird called 
Quiriguincho. But to all this there are 
abatements and mixtures of trouble : the 
firſt is, the mighty heat in ſummer ; for 
which reaſon, leſt the oxen ſhould be ſtifled 
with it, they travel in the night ; and when 
they come to halt, or bait in the day time, 
"tis in places where there is not ſo much as 
a tree, under whoſe ſhade one may reſt ; 
nor is there any other ſhade than that of 
the cart, and ſome coverlet upon it ; for to 
go into it, is like going into an oven. But 
this is not all the way, there being ſome 
pleaſant running ſtreams and rivers border- 
ed with green willow-trees, which very much 
mitigate the fury of the heat. The great- 
eſt inconvenience that I r in that 
Journey, was the want of water; which is 
ſo great, that we were forced to provide 
ourſelves, when we arrived at any of theſe 
rivers, for many days journey; for there 
is no other, except ſometimes ſome plaſhes 
remaining of rain- water; and that is all 
green, and can ſerve only for the oxen : 
and yet this is rare too; for theſe are often 
dried up to mud, and then one is forced to 
double the day's journey, and march as far 
again; ſo that the cattle is almoſt dead 
with thirſt, I have ſeen ſometimes, on 
theſe occaſions, the oxen take a run as if 
they were mad or poſſeſſed ; for they know 
by inſtinct, a league or two before they 
come at it, the places where it is, as if they 
ſmelled it; ſo there is no ſtopping thoſe 
that are looſe ; and even thoſe who are at 
the yoke, make what haſte they can; and 
when they get to the water, they raiſe the 
mud ſo by their haſte, that they drink as 
much mud as water. | 

When this happens, while there is any 
of the water left that was taken at the 1 

"al 
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and carried in carts, the misfortune is the 
leſs; but when that water is already ſpent, 
the people ſuffer extreamly : for though 
moſt commonly ſome one man 1s ſent before 
to take up ſome water of the cleareſt, be- 
fore the oxen trouble it, yet they make ſuch 
haſte, that that prevention moſt commonly 
miſcarries; and then we are fain to ſtop 
our noſes, and ſhut our eyes to drink, and 
divert even our imagination, if we can. 
And to all this there is no remedy, but from 
heaven, as it happened to me once, that 
it pleaſed god to ſend us a ſhower in our 
greateſt extremity, which filled ſeveral wells, 
and there was enough for us and our cat- 
tle, as alſo to carry away; for which we 
thanked the divine majeſty, acknowledging 
his great mercy to us in ſo preſſing circum- 
ſtances. 

This ſuffering would not be ſo great, if 
there were any towns and villages in the 
way; for there are little lakes, by which 
they might ſettle, which though ſome years 
they yield no water, yet it is to be come at 
by a little digging, and that not very deep; 
and if there were people in thoſe deſarts, 
wells might be made, or the rain-water 
gathered in ciſterns, as it is practiſed in ſe- 
veral other places. But theſe plains are ſo 
vaſt, that they can hardly be peopled, be- 
ing extended for ſeveral hundred leagues 3 
and beſides, there being no trade ſettled of 
any importance in thoſe parts, titre can- 
not be inns nor places of ſhelter ſettled; and 
ſo at preſent, whoever travels that way, muſt 
carry cvcry thing; for when once one is ſet 
out, chere is no addition to be made; and 
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therefore all is to be provided, more or leſs, OVALLE. 


according to one's ability; and that muſt 
be at leaſt a fortnight's allowance, and ſome 
times twenty or thirty days, till one comes 
to ſome inhabited place. This is the man- 
ner of travelling in the plains of Cuyo, and 
Tucuman, and the Rio Plata, where in ma- 
ny leagues one does not fee a hill, nor a 
ſtone, nor a tree, but continual plains 3 and 
if, to dreſs your victuals, you have not the 
foreſight to carry ſome wood, all the reme- 


1 . 


2 


dy is to gather the cow-dung, which ſerves 


the turn very ill. In ſome places of this 
province of Cuyo, there are woods near the 
rivers, from whence may be had materials 
for building; and hard by the Cordillera 
there is a ſort of tree that breeds incenſe. I 
brought ſome of it to Rome, and the drug- 
giſts told me, that it was finer than the or- 
dinary, conſumed in churches. There grows 
there alſo the herb call-d Xarilla, which is 
very hot, and a good medicine, as we have 
ſaid already. There are many others, of 
which I cannot give ſo particular an ac- 
count, 2s not having made any ſtay in thoſe 
parts; neither am I in a place where I can 
advantage myſelt of thoſe relations, that 
others might give me; and which may 
ſerve for larger hiſtories than mine, I pre- 
ten-iing only to brevity. Therefore let this 
ſuffice for an account of the ſituation, ſoil, 
heavens, proprieties, trees, plants, fruits, 
metals, flocks, fountains, rivers, ſea-fiſhes, 
and birds, in all the three parts or divſions 
of the kingdom of Chile. Let us now ſay 
a word of its inhabitants, the old Indians, 
who have poſſeſſed it all formerly. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the firſt that peopled America, and their Antiquity. 


"OR knowledge of the firſt inhabi- 


646. 


tants of the kingdom of Chile, de- 

ids neceſſarily upon that of the firſt in- 
Ene of America, which is not eaſy to 
be made out. If we ſhould take the opi- 
nion of the indian Guancas, near the valley 
of Muvia, they would certainly affirm, that 
which 1s a conſtant tradition among the na- 
tives of Peru, and before they had any 
knowledge of our faith, and is, That many 
ears before there were Ingas, who were the 
Ling of thoſe parts, the country being very 
lous, there was a great deluge : (thus 

far *tis well.) But then they add, That in 
the hollow rocks of the higheſt mountains, 
there remained ſome alive, who returned 
and peopled the earth afreſh ; and the ſame 


tradition is received by the Indians of Quito 


in Collao. If this were ſo, the Indians of 
Chile might lay claim to the new peopling 
of America ; tor if any, their mountains 
were moſt capable of reſiſting the deluge, 
they being the higheſt that are yet diſcover- 
ed. There are other indian mountaineers, 


who are leſs miſtaken ; for they affirm, 


That none could be ſaved in the mountains, 
becauſe they were all covered with water; 
but that ſix were ſaved in a float they made. 
If they had ſaid eight, they would have 
hit upon the number which the apoſtle St. 
Peter ſays eſcaped with Noah in the ark 
which he built. 

Antonio de Herrera, in the Third Tome of 
the General Hiſtory 'of the Indias, excuſes 
theſe errors of the Indians, ſaying, *Tis 
probable there was ſome particular deluge 
in thoſe parts, to which they might allude, 
becauſe all the nations of that world are 
agreed in this tradition. The true and na- 
tura} excuſe is, that theſe poor wretches 
have not had the good fortune to ſee the 
chapter of Exodus, where they would have 
been undeceived; for there *tis ſaid, That 
out of the ark of Noah there was not left any 
living thing upon the earth, and that the wa- 
ter was fifteen cubits aver toe tops of the high- 


eſt mountains. The other Indians, who talk 
of the ſix men ſaved on the float, may have 
had ſome tradition from their forefathers, 
who were nearer the time of Noah, about 
the ark; and as they are a people who have 
no books, becauſe they cannot read, what- 
ſoever they might learn from their anceſ- 
tors, and retain in their memories, might 
by degrees be loſt, or diminiſh-d ; and fo 
the deſcendants came to have the tale of the 
float and the fix perſons, not examining 
how it could poſſibly be, that upon ſo ſlight 
a contrivance, which can hardly laſt three 
or four days in the water, thoſe people 
ſhould maintain themſelves for fo long as 
the deluge laſted. As for the manner and 
time, how and when the deſcendants of 
Noab paſſed to people this new world, or 
how their generations have been extended 
ſo far, *tis a moſt difficult thing to make 
out; for the Indians being without written 
records, as other nations have, there is no 
diving by their memories into their anti- 
quities, which even when they are commit- 
ted to writing, uſe to produce variety of 
opinions about the origin and beginning of 
things. Beſides, there was in Europe, even 
among the moſt learned, ſo great an ig- 
norance of all that regarded America, that 
it was judged ſcarce inhabitable, if it was 
at all; and ſo they could give us no light 
of a thing they had no notion of, or which 
they thought impoſſible ; but after the diſ- 
covery of this new world, people began to 
reaſon, and every one made his gueſſes or 
reaſonings as well as he could. Some have 
ſaid, with reference to what 1s hinted by 
Plato, in his Timeus, (as 1s related by our 
father Acoſta, in his firſt book of the New 
World, in the twenty-ſecond chapter,) that 
people paſſed from Europe and Africa, to 
certain iſlands; and ſo from one to another, 
till they came to the terra firma of Ame- 
rica. 


The ſame author advances ſomething Acofa: 


more probable, in his nineteenth chapter; 
where 
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where he ſays, That ſuppoſing we all came 
from the firſt man Adam, and that the pro- 
pagation of the ſpecies of mankind, after 
the deluge, was made by thoſe only who 
were ſaved out of the ark of Noah, tis not 
improbable, that the firſt inhabitants of 
America came to thoſe parts, not with de- 
ſign, or by their own induſtry, becauſe of 
the little uſe of navigation that was in 
thoſe days, and particularly through ſo 
great a ſea 3 but that they were caſt by 
ſome ſtorm on thoſe coaſts, as it happened 


ſince in its firſt diſcovery, as we ſhall ſee 


hereafter in its proper place. He brings, to 
prove this, the example of ſeveral ſhips, 
which, contrary to their courſe, have been 
driven to very remote ſhores. This is wy 
day's experience, and will not ſurprize thoſe 
who know any thing of the ſtrength of the 
winds and currents in thoſe ſeas ; and that 
which the ſame father Acoſta alledges of 
himſelf, That he had ſuch a paſſage, that 
in fourteen days he came within ſight of 
the = iſlands of the gulph of Mexico, 
ing from Spain. 
5 This, though probable, has yet a ſtrong 
objection againſt it, which is about the 
wild beaſts, ſuch as tygers, lions, wolves, 
and others of that nature, which could not 
be carried in ſhips, becauſe they were of 
no uſe to mankind, but rather miſchievous : 
and though ſome may anſwer with St. Auſ- 


Aug. de Ci- in, in his ſixteenth book De Civitate Dei, 


Chap. 7. when he ſolves the difficulty how 
theſe animals came into iſlands, and ſays, 
That they might either ſwim thither, or be 
carried by hunters, or that they might be 
created a- new by God Almighty, as the 

were in the beginning of the world; which 
is the beſt ſolution, if it were as probable 
as it 1s eaſy to fay. But, firſt, there is a- 
gainſt it the opinions of philoſophers, who 
will not allow any great animals to be pro- 
pagated any other way than by generation. 
And, beſides, if God, as without doubt he 
might, had created them a- new, what ne- 
ceſſity was there for him to command Noah 
to take ſo many pairs of all living creatures, 
all male and female? which care ſeems ſu- 
perfluous, if God reſolved to make a ſecond 
creation of all thoſe ſpecies after the deluge. 
Tis more probable, theſe creatures might 
arrive at the iſlands ſwimming, and the 
birds flying, particularly to the neareſt 


; Iſlands; but this does not prove, that they 


could arrive to thoſe remote parts of Ame- 
rica, there being ſuch a vaſt ocean, that 
"tis not poſſible that either beaſts or birds 


ſhould have fo much ſtrength as to ſwim or 


fly over it; for this reaſon he concludes in 
the end of the one and twentieth chapter, 
that the men, as well as animals, paſſed ei- 
ther by land or water to America, near 
ſome part where it joins to the other parts 
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labs, or the Streight of Magellan, that is not 
ſeparated but by ordinary little ſeparations 
of water and ſea, which might be eaſily 
paſs'd in ſmall veſſels, ſuch as were in uſe 
in thoſe ancient times. 

This is the author's opinion; which, as 
to the Tierra de Bacalaos, carries with it 
only the probability of an ingenious con- 
;jecture; becauſe as yet that part of che world 
has not been diſcovered ; but if in time it 
proves lixe the conjecture about the Sreigh!s 
of Magellan, *tis all without any grounds 
for, as we have already related, tis now 
made plain, that America on that fide is 
entirely divided from the other parts of the 
world by a vaſt ſea, Tis true, that to the 
eaſt "tis not known yet how far that land 
runs, which is over-againſt the Tierra del 
Fuego, and is on the eaſt ſide of the Streight 
of St. Vincent, otherwiſe called the $!r2ight 
of Le Maire; for ſome think that ic may 
run as far as the Cape of Good Hope, and fo 
be ſo near that part of Africa, that men 
might paſs in ſmall veſſels from the one to 
the other. *Tis likewiſe uncertain, that 
the continent of America ever was nearer 
than it now is to any other continent, or 
that the ſea has ſince broke away part of 
either, to make the ſeparation wider, as we 
have obſerved it did in the iſland of Sancta 
Maria, which is ſuppoſed to have former- 
ly been all of one continued piece with the 
firm land of Arauco; but theſe. are all 
conjectures, and he alone knows the truth 
who created theſe men, and other animals 
of America, and by whoſe providence they 
paſſed to thoſe parts, for the great ends of 
his hidden ſecrets ; to whom, with all ve- 
neration for his councils, we muſt ſubmit 
the enquiry, why he has been pleaſed that 
that part of the world ſhould remain un- 
diſcovered for ſo many ages, without any 
communication with thoſe parts where his 
divine light has appeared ſooner, Theſe 
are conſiderations for the good to make uſe 
of with thanks, for having been admitted to 
it; and confuſion of the wicked, who at 
noon day are as much in the dark, as if it 
had never dawned. 


Peter Bereius, in his geography, as John Rereius; 


and Theodore de Brye do relate, collects the 
antiquity of thoſe nations of America, from 
their moſt ancient kings and lords, and from 
the ruins of ancient edifices, and other me- 
morable things; for this argues the large- 
neſs of time, in which all this was done. 
Amongſt other things, he mentions the re- 
port of one of their gardens belonging to 
ſome king, (which muſt be of Peru, who 
were always the richeſt,) in which all the 
herbs, and plants, and ſhrubs, with their 
trunks, leaves, and flowers of the natural 
proportion, were of maſſy gold; and » 

che 
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1646. of animals made of precious ſtones, and 


ſome of feathers of various colours. They 
ſay beſides, that the Ingas, who were the 


emperors of Peru, were the richeſt princes 


in the world; and that they had ſo much 
gold, that not only the plate they eat in 
were of that metal, but all their houſhold 
ſtuff and furniture were of the ſame, to 
their tables, benches, cupboards, nay, to 
the ſtatues themſelves; a great deal of 
which fell to the Spaniards ſhare when they 
conquered thoſe parts ; but the beſt part was 
hid and concealed by the Iadians, which to 
this day they keep undiſcovered, being in 


that way of ſecret intractable and extream 


cloſe. Neither is it any wonder that thoſe 
princes ſhould uſe ſo much gold, ſince they 
were maſters of more of that metal than 
any others ; being ſo beloved by their ſub- 
Jects, that whatever they had that was pre- 
cious, they preſented it to them; and they 
were ſo inclined to hoard it, that whoever 
ſucceeded in the monarchy, made it a point 
of ſtate not ro rouch, but rather to increaſe 
the treaſure of his father ; of which a great 
proof was the vaſt ſum which Atahualpa 
offered for his ranſom, and paid to the Spa- 
niards for it, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
Amongſt other precious pieces of gold 
work, authors make particular mention, 
and admire with reaſon, that chain which 
the king Guaynacapa, the eleventh king of 
Peru, cauſed to be made at the birth of his 
ſon Guaſcar, who was to inherit his crown; 
for each link of it was as big as the wriſt 
of a man, (as is reported by Gareilaſſo de la 
Vega, who had it from an uncle of his, an 
Inga alſo, who told him, when he asked 
the bigneſs, as big as this, (ſhewing his 
wriſt,) and as long as twice the length of 
the great place of Ciſſco, which in all might 


be above ſeven hundred foot long. And 
the contador, Auguſtin de Varate, in his firſt 
book, Chap. 14. treating of the incredible 
riches of that Inga, ſays theſe words: 
[ Guaynacapa, at the birth of his ſon, cauſed 
a great cable of gold to be made (as is atteſt- 
ed by ſeveral Indians yet alive) of /o much 
weight, that two hundred Indians could but 
juſt lift it up from the ground; for meniory 
of which they gave the name of Guaſcar Inga 
to the new born prince; for Guaſca ſignifies a 
cable; and the ſirname of Inga was added, 
as that of Auguſtus to he Roman emperors. ] 
Thus far this author : but this name, or 
word Guaſca, not being ſo decent in its 
ſignification for a prince, they added the v 
to it, and nevertheleſs eterniz'd the memo- 
ry of that rich chain, 

The chiefeſt motive the king had to or- 
der this chain to be made, was, that the 
dances which were to be made at his birth, 
might be more ſolemn, and worthy of his 
royal perſon ; becauſe the manner of dan- 
Cing of the Indians, is to take one another 
by the hands, and make a circle; and ſo 
moving two ſteps forward, and one back- 
ward, draw cloſer and cloſer to the king, 
to make their obeiſances; and the king 
cauſed this chain to be made, for them to 
take hold of, inſtead of taking hold of one 
another. 

A great proof likewiſe of this antiquicy 
of the empire of Peru, is thoſe two high- 
ways mentioned by Herrera; for being of 
that vaſt length, and work'd with all thoſe 
conveniencies for travellers, they could not 
be made but by length of time, and with 
a long continued labour. This is what I 
find of the antiquity of the firſt inhabitants 
of America, in which we may comprehend 
the Indians of Chile. h 


CHAP. IL 
Of the great Courage and Boldneſs of the Indians of Chile. 


. 


HE Indians of Chile are famed by all 
| who have writ of them, for the boldeſt 
and moſt valiant warriors of all the vaſt ex- 
tent of the new world: it were to be wiſhed 
by us, that this had not been confirmed by 
woful experience, for then the kingdom of 
Chile would have been one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing kingdoms of the Indies, without the 
continual wars which it has maintained for 
avout an hundred years, without ever cea- 
ſing, or laying down its arms. This is the 
more conſiderable, if we refle&, that the 
Spaniards having ſubjected, in fo little a 
time, thoſe vaſt empires of Mexico and Pe- 


ru, have nevertheleſs not been able, in ſo 


Freat a time, to conquer the Indians of 
Chile, ſons of the great Cordillera, from 


whoſe rocks they ſeem to borrow their un- 
tameable ſtrength and fierceneſs. 
we ſhould ſay with fryer Gregory of Leon, 
That this bravery comes from the ſertilit 
of the earth, which, as he ſays, and 1s 
true, does not need any thing from abroad. 
To which he adds, the birth of theſe peo- 
ple, who all their life tread upon ſo much 
gold, and drink the water which runs over 
theſe rich minerals, by which they partici- 
te of its good and generous qualities, as 
it is obſerved of thoſe who live at Pztof, 
near that vaſt mountain of ſilver, who are 
ſo ſtout and haughty, as has appeared in the 
many revolutions that have happened there. 
Let this be as it will all authors agree, 
that they are the top nation of America, 
though 
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though hitherto no one has treated pur- 
ſely of this matter. There are now two 
iſtories in the preſs, which will make out, 
by particulars, all that has been ſaid of this 
nation. Don Alonzo de Ereilla ſays enough, 
in his famous poem, call'd the Araucana; 
but becauſe it is in verſe, it ſeems to leſſen 
ſomething the real truth; and yet abſtract- 
ing from the hyperboles and enlargings of 
try, all the hiſtorical part is very con- 
ormable to truth, he being a gentleman of 
great quality, and an eye-witneſs of what 
he affirms; for what he writ, was not by 
hearſay, but upon the very ſpot where the 
things happened; ſo that he might have 
had as many contradictors as he had witneſ- 
ſes, =o were preſent as well as he at whar 
ſs'd. 
+ He dedicated his book to the moſt ca- 
tholick king, his lord and maſter; and pre- 
ſenting 1t to him with his own hand, when 
he came from Chile to Spain, tis to be pre- 
ſum'd he would not have dared to fail in 
the exactneſs of truth, for fear of receiving 
a chaſtiſement, inſtead of a reward, which 
he obtain'd for it. Let any read his pro- 


logue, in which, in a re good ſtile, and 


in proſe, he gives a noble account of the 
valour of the Indians, and concludes his 
preface with theſe words: [ I have ſaid all 
this, as a proof and clear demonſtration of the 
valour of theſe nations, worthy of all the en- 
comiums I can give them in my verſes; and 
beſides, there are now in Spain ſeveral per- 


ſons who were preſent at many of the actions 


which I here deſcribe, and refer to them the 
defence of my work on that ſide.] Thus far 
this author, worthy of immortal praiſe for 
his incomparable book, which, though pub- 
liſhed above fifty years ago, and printed in 
Spain and Handers, is yet continually re- 
printed; which ſhews the value the curious 
and the learned have for it. The Arauca- 
nos are indeed the chief ſubject of it; and 
yet what is ſaid of them may be extended 
to all the Indians of Chile, as we ſhall ſee 
in its proper place, when we ſhall treat of 
the wars they had with the Spaniards. 

But before ever the Spaniards ſet their 
feet on their ground, they had given ſuffi- 
cient proof of their bravery, which was in- 
vincible, to the Ingas, emperors of Peru, 
ſince with all their power they could never 
conquer them, though they endeavour'd it, 
as being extreamly inclin'd to enlarge their 
dominions; and hey deſir'd it the more, 
for the fame of Chile, to which they ſent a 
powerful army, and which made ſome pro- 
greſs at firſt, ſubjecting ſome nations to ex- 
traordinary tributes. But as they purſued 
their point, and came to the valley of 
Maule, they met with the Promocaes, to 
whoſe ſuccour the Chilenos, who inhabited 
more within the country, were come, and 
Vor. III. 
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forc*d the army of the [ngas to retire in OVALLE. 
haſte. Gareilaſſo de la Vega relating this , 1646. 


more particularly, lays 


_— * 
That the Inga yn Pangue, the tenth king Gar. de 1a 
of Peru, came to the confines of his own Yeg«- 


kingdom, to a place call'd Atacama, to be 
nearer at hand to attend the conqueſt of 
Chile; and from thence firſt ſent his ſcouts 
through the fourſcore leagues of uncultiva- 
ted country, which was between his king- 
dom and Chile, with orders to diſpatch a 
man, every two leagues, with an account 
of what they diſcover'd ; which they did, 
one meſſenger following another, and lea- 
ving in the way certain marks, whereby they 
that came laſt might guide themſelves. 
He firſt ſent ten thouſand men, under the 
command of general Sinchiruca, and two 
other colonels of his own kindred, not be- 
ing willing to commit to any others care 
ſo great an enterprize. They came with- 
in ſight of the valley of Copiapo, which is 
the firſt inhabited valley of Chile ; with the 


inhabitants of which, the Peruvians began 


to skirmiſh, becauſe they had not admitted 
the embaſſy which they ſent them as from 
the Inga, to own him for their lord; and 
withal, having given notice of the refif - 
tance they found to the Inga, he ſent them 
ten thouſand men more, with a new ſum- 
mons, aſſuring them, That his deſign was 
not to take their country from them, but 
only that they ſhould own him as ſon of 
the ſun, and lord of all that was warm'd 
and enlighten'd by him. Thoſe of Copiapo 
ſeeing this new relief to their enemies, and 
knowing that it would not be the laſt, be- 
cauſe the Inga yu Pangue was preparing 
another ſuccour, and being convinced that 
this acknowledgment would coſt them leſs 
than the blood that muſt be ſpilt in a long 
reſiſtance, they agreed to own the Inga as 
he deſir d. 

This was the firſt entrance of the Peru- 
vians as far as Maule, which is one of the 
rivers of Chile, as has been ſaid already. 
By this time, the army of the Peruvians 
was fifty thouſand men, and deſiring to pro- 
ſecute cheis conqueſt, they ſent their ordi- 
nary embaſly to the nation of the Promo- 
caes, who having already been inform'd of 
their invading their neighbours, were in 
arms to defend their country. The am- 
baſſadors of the Inga deliver d their accuſ- 
tom'd meſſage, proteſting, that their lord 
defir'd nothing more, than to be acknow- 
ledg'd as ſon of the ſun, and honour'd ac- 
cordingly by their ſubmiſſion. The Pro- 
mocaes, who were reſolv'd to defend their 
liberties, made anſwer, That the conquerors 
ſhould be the lords and maſters; and ſo uni- 
ting all their forces, came on the fourth 
day, and preſented battle to the Peruvians. 
The Inga's generals, ſurpriz'd at ſuch a cou- 

| 'R ragious 
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1646. deſiring their friendſhip and peace, calling 


the ſun and moon to witneſs, that they 
came not to ſpoil them of their lands or 
oods, but only to oblige them to own the 
2 for their God, and the Inga for his ſon 
and their lord. To which they receiv'd 
anſwer, That they came not to ſpend time 
in talking, or vain diſcourſes, but to fight 
manfully till they ſhould conquer or die; 
adding, that they might prepare them- 
ſelves for battle the next day, as it hap- 
pen'd ; and the Promocaes overcame that 
e grains army of the Inga's, ſo that they 
d no mind to try their fortune any more, 
but made their retreat, leaving the Promo- 
caes in peace, and full poſſeſſion of their 
lands, which they had ſo bravely defended. 
Antonio de Herrera, in his third tome, and 
fifth decade, treating of the reaſon why 
thoſe of Chile refus d to ſubmit to thoſe mo- 
narchs the Ingas, ſays, That it was becauſe 
of the great reverence with which they 
made their ſubjects treat them, as if they 
were Gods, and approach them as if they 
were of another ſpecies; which the Chile- 
nians could not bear, their mind being too 
lofty and generous to ſubmit to ſuch a tyran- 
ny, which they conſtantly oppos'd ; inſo- 
much, that though the Ingas had conquer'd 
the beſt part of that continent, yet the Chi- 
lenians never did yield to their power. Per- 
haps the neareſt provinces to Peru, ſuch as 
thoſe of Guaſco, 2 2m bo, and Copiapo, did 
in ſome meaſure acknowledge their power, 
ſince they paid a tribute in gold; and for 
that reaſon, theſe provinces alone in all the 
kingdom of Chile, do ſpeak the common 
language of Peru, which is a very ſtrong 
proof of what I here ſay. | 
For the ſame reaſon that they reſiſted the 
Ingas, they did not care to have any king 
of their on nation, the love of their li- 
berty prevailing againſt all the reaſons of 
ſtate, which might move them to have one 
monarch ; neither did they fall into any 
popular form of government, or common- 
wealth ; for their warlike temper did not 
afford patience enough for the flegmatick 
debates, neceſſary for the union of ſo ma- 


Book III. 


ny minds. Thus every family choſe one 
among them to govern them. From this 
aroſe the Caciques, who are the ſovereigns 
among them, and by degrees had that 
power hereditary, and their children after 
them enjoy it, with all its rights. 

But though every one governs indepen- 
dently his own diſtrict or juriſdiction, yet 
when the occaſion offers, that the ſafety of | 
all is concern'd, there is an aſſembly of the The fare- 
Caciques, and ſome of the elders of the ſemblies. 
people, who are men of experience, and are 
ſummon'd after their way by particular 
meſſengers. In theſe councils they reſolve 
what they think moſt convenient; which, if 
it be a caſe of war, either defenſive or of- 
fenſive, they chuſe the general, not one of Chvice of 4 
the moſt noble of the Caciques, or the moſtꝰ 
powerful, but he who has the fame of moſt 
valiant, and has beſt behav'd himſelf on 
the like occaſion againſt their enemies; 
and when he is juſtly choſen, all the other 
Cacigues obey him punctually. Tis after 
this manner that they have preſerv'd them- 
ſelves ſo many years againſt all the ſtrength 
chat has been brought againſt them. To 
make theſe aſſemblies, they choſe out ſome 
very pleaſant place, field, or meadow ; Manner ef 
and thither they bring great ſtore of pro- _— 
viſion, and ſtrong drink, calFd Chicha, * 
which is inſtead of wine. Being all aſſem- 
bled, and well warm'd with this liquor, 
and excited in their martial temper, there 
riſes up ſome one of the moſt antient, to 
whoſe lot it falls, to propoſe the buſineſs of 
that meeting; who with great eloquence 
(for in that they are very famous) opens the 
matter, and brings all the reaſons and mo- 
tives of perſuaſion that he can. All are 
oblig'd to yield to the majority of opinion; 
and when the reſult is made, tis publiſh'd 
with the ſound of drums and trumpets, and 
a mighty noiſe ; but yet allowing every one 
the term of three days to reflect and con- 
ſider on what has been reſolv'd; after which, 
if they find no inconveniency, the execu- 
tion is infallible, and they think of the 
means of bringing the buſineſs about by 
the moſt proper methods. 


CH AP, III. 


The ſame Subject is purſued, and the Nobility of the Indians of Chile 
examin d. 


Nonio de Herrera, in the place alrea- 
| dy cited in the laſt chapter, ſays, 
That there are ſome of the Indians reputed 
above the reſt as gentlemen 3 and then he 
adds theſe words, [Of this ſort have been, 
and are ſtill the Indians of Chile.] In which 
he ſays well; for if valour and the glory of 
arms makes gentlemen, as may be ſeen in 


Andreas Tiraquello, in his book de Nobili- 
tate & jure Primogenitorum z and if many 
noble families do to this day derive them- 
ſelves from ſome great captain or famous 
ſoldier, the Chilean Indians having fo often 
ſignalized their valour in fights, they may 
very juſtly be diſtinguiſh'd from all the 
other Indians, and reputed more _ 
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In ſhort, they are the untam'd Cantabri of 
America, who, like thoſe of Europe, de- 
tended themſelves, when all the reſt of it 
was enſlaved ; and repulſed the conquering 
monarchs of Peru to the extream confines 
of their provinces. 

And there is one circumſtance more par- 
ticular than under the Cantabrians, becauſe 
they had the advantage of their mountains, 
and the barrenneſs of their country, not fo 
inviting to a conqueror; but in Chile it was 
otherwiſe : the richneſs of its mines, and 
its ſoil full of delicious valleys, and a clear 
and rich territory, having been always well 
known, the only valour and bravery of its 
inhabitants was then the defence of the 
country : theſe were the fortreſſes and walls 
of it; for without a bit of fortification of 
any ſort, or ſo much as one fire-arm, they 
oblig*d their powerful enemy to a ſhame- 
ful retreat. Indeed, this 1s a thing worthy 
of great admiration yet not ſo much to 
thoſe who know how theſe Indians value 
themſelves upon being good ſoldiers, uſing 
themſelves to arms, even from their child- 
hood ; of which it will not be amiſs to 
ſpeak a little. 

The educa- When a child is ſtrong enough, they 
_ of the make it run up the rocky fide of a hill, gi- 
88 ving him that does it beſt, ſome prize or 
reward: this makes them very nimble and 
light; and J have ſeen them, in their feaſts 
and entertainments, run two and two for 
wagers with wonderful ſwiftneſs; and thoſe 
who ſhew little diſpoſition to this exerciſe, 
are applied to follow day-labour, but the 
others they reſerve for war, not ſuffering 
them to take to any other employments, 
but mind their arms and their horſes, that 
they may be perfect in all their exerciſes. 
To theſe they aſſign their poſt upon occa- 
ſion, according as each has behav d himſelf 
in thoſe which he has been in before; and 
they have in this no conſideration of gen- 


3 tility, interceſſion of others, or other mo- 
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tives, but that alone of a good performance, 
and the many proofs given by them of their 
courage and conduct in war. 

The arms they uſe, are pikes, halberts, 
launces, hatchets, maces of arms, bars, 
darts, arrows, and clubs; as alſo ſtrong 
4 nooſes to throw upon a horſeman, and 
I flings. Their horſe fight with launce and 
4 buckler, which they have learn'd from the 

Spaniards, and from them they have had 
their horſes ; for before their time, they had 
neither horſe nor iron, but they have a hard 
wood, which grows ins harder by being 
turn'd in the fire, and 1s almoſt as uſetul as 
Their ar- ſteel. They have hard and ſtrong corſe- 
Our. lets, back and breaſt, and thighs, arms, 
bracelets, gauntlets, helmets, morions; all 
theſe of a hardened leather, ſo prepared 
when raw, that it becomes by drying as im- 


Their arms 
in war. 
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penetrable as any ſteel ; and they are ſome-OvALTE. 
thing better, becauſe more manageable, and 1646. 


do embarraſs the body leſs, as being ligh- 
ter; and ſo the man is more at his caſe, and 
better diſpos'd in fight. Among them the 
pikeman may not be an archer ; neither 
can any that uſes the mace of arms, uſe 
other arms; ſo every one beſtirs himſelf 
with the arms he is us'd to. 


In forming their battalions, every file is Their order 


of above an hundred men, and between I battle. 


every pikeman an archer, who are defend- 
ed by the pikemen, who cloſe their ſhoul- 
ders together; and if their firſt battalion is 
broken, the ſecond relieves them with ſo 
much readineſs, that there ſeems not that 
any have fail'd; and ſo by the third and 
fourth following each other, like waves of 
the ſea, without any interruption; and no 
man forſakes his rank, but by death. They 
always endeavour to have ſome bog or lake 
not far off for a retreat; for there they 
are more in ſafety than in the ſtrongeſt 
caſtle. Their volunteers go before the batta- 
lion, trailing their pikes with ſo much ſtate, 
and are themſelves ſo haughty, that, like 
Goliah, they challenge their enemy to meet 
them body to body ; and they do the ſame 
to the Spaniards, giving themſelves great 


airs of pride. They march to the ſound Their war- 


; 1 ir like orna- 
of their drums and trumpets, having their , 


arms garniſh'd with all variety of beauti- 
ful colours, and themſelves adorn'd with 
great plumes of rich feathers, ſo that they 
appear very handſome and ſightly. 


When they make any forts for their de- Their forts. 


fence, it is of great trees interwoven with 
each other, and leaving in the middle a 
place of arms; and formerly within this fort 
they us'd to make another of thick planks. 
Behind this, they make a great ditch, co- 
ver'd over with plants and flowers, but 
underneath them ſharp ſtakes to lame the 
enemy's horſes ; ſome they make deeper, 
that the horſes may remain there ſtak'd 
thorough, 

Many of them are ſubject to great ſuper- 
ſtitions and auguries, obſerving the omens, 
both before and at the time of their under- 
taking; but many of them laugh at thoſe 
obſervations, ſaying, there are no better 
omens than good blows, and ftout laying 
about them, without fear of either ſteel, 
fire, or any ſort of death; and it is certain- 
ly ſo, that their firſt encounter is terrible, 
and as if they fear'd no one thing in the 
world. When they are drawn up, and 
ready to engage, there is ſilence made, and 
the general raiſing his voice, begins an ha- 
rangue, ſo full of ſpirit, fill'd with ſuch 
warm incitations, and ſuch a lively action, 
that the cowardlieſt among them become 
like lions and tygers againſt their enemies. 
He lays before them the glory of _ 
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captives and ſlaves to their adverſaries. 
Take notice, ſays he, that there is now 
no medium between thoſe two extreams: 
*© are not you the ſons and grandchildren 
© of thoſe brave men, who have fought 
* ſo many battles, and ventur'd all to de- 
fend that country and liberty, for which 


* we now fight? Shall we own that they 


exceed us in bravery, or that the ene- 
mies we encounter are ſuperior to thoſe 
* whom they overcame? Had they leſs 
* motives than we have? or do we hope 
for leſs glory? We muſt all die; and 
in the equality of that common fate, 
** the only difference is dying nobly for our 
dear country, and the liberty of our wives 
and children; therefore rouze up that 
„ courage which you have inherited from 
your anceſtors, who never could endure 
*« the thoughts of that infamous yoke of 
<< ſlavery upon their necks. Courage then 
<© brave men, as brave as any the ſun ſees 
courage, for in that lies victory.“ 
With theſe, and other ſuch words, and 
calling to mind ſome of their victories, they 
grow ſo warm, that railing a cry of war, 
they drive away all fear, and expreſs great 


deſire of engaging their enemies; which 


Their n4a- © 


tural tem- 


make. 


Good hor ſe- 
men. 


they do with ſo much fury and reſolution, 
that a battalion that ſtands their firſt ſhock 
is a very firm one. But we will treat fur- 
ther of this when we ſhall ſpeak of the 
battles they have had with the Spaniards, 
whoſe valour has ſet theirs in its luſtre, obli- 
ging them to give ſuch proofs as are wor- 
thy to be recorded in hiſtory. Let us purſue 
now the account of their natural qualities, 
independently from the reſiſtance which they 
have made to his catholick majeſty's arms, 
The warlike ſpirit of this nation proceeds 
from their natural temper, which is chole- 
rick and impatient, proud, arrogant, and 
fierce, very cruel in their revenge, cutting 
their enemies (when in their power) inhu- 
manly to pieces, and wallowing in their 
blood. e ſhall relate a caſe hereafter, in 
which ſomething of this will be ſeen. They 
are ſtrong and robuſt of body, well pro- 
portion'd, large ſhoulders, high cheſts, 
well ſet in their members, nimble, active, 
vigorous, and nervous, couragious and 
undertaking, enduring hunger, thirſt, heat, 
cold; deſpiſing all conveniencies of life, even 
their own ſmall ones, having little value for 
their very lives, when tis neceſſary to ha- 
zard them, either for glory or liberty; con- 
ſtant in their reſolutions, and perſiſting in a 
thing once begun with incredible ſteadineſs. 
They are excellent horſemen, and upon 
a ſingle ſaddle-cloth, or without one, hey 
are as firm as others in war- ſaddles: they'll 
ride down the ſide of a hill, or a precipice, 
as if they were goats, with their bodies as 


ſtreight and as firm on horſeback, as if they 
were nail'd to the horſe: they have no trou- 
ble with the baggage they want, for they 
carry but little with them; not but that 
when they march they have their little pack. 
of flower of maiz, a little ſalt, ſome Pi- 
mientos, or Guinea Pepper, and dried fleſh ; 
and this is enough to maintain them a good 
while. They need no other kitchen uten- 
ſils than a gourd or calabaſh, with which, 
when they come to a river or ſpring, they 
open their flower- bag, and wet a little with 
the water, and that ſerves them for drink ; 
and for meat, when they put more of it with 
a little falt and pepper, this they call Ry- 
bul; and ſometimes they eat their meal dry, 
with ſlices of dried fleſh. 


The great numbers of people which that Their num- 
country has maintain'd, may be collected 7% 4d 


from the people that the Spaniards found 
there at their firſt coming, which was about 
200000, more or leſs, according to the great- 
neſs of the diſtricts or territories, and their 
habitations, which never were in form of-a 
city or town; for the Indians cannot endure 
any. formal conſtraint, but love to live free 
in the fields; and every Cacique, or lord, 
govern'd his own vaſſals, who placed them- 
ſelves according to their conveniencies, ſome 
in one valley, and ſome in another ; ſome 
at the foot of mountains, others on the ſide 
of rivers ; ſome by the ſea-fide, or on the 
top of mountains; but all under no other 
form of government, than the will of their 
lord, the Cacique, to whom they yielded a 
ready and prompt obedience with joy. 


Their houſes are generally of wood, with- Their hou- 
out any ſtories, not very large, nor all of a /e. 


piece, but each room fram'd by itſelf, fo 
that when they have a mind to remove and 
chuſe another ſituation, they carry away the 
houſe by pieces, or rooms, which ten or 
twenty men can eaſily When they 
take it up, they clear the ground about it, 
and then at one cry, lifting all together, 
they get it up, and carry it chearfully away, 
every one taking hold by its pillars; and 
when they are weary they reſt awhile, and 


ſo on again. Their doors are of the ſame Heir fide- 


material, and they have neither hinges, locks = 3 


nor keys, nor any thing under a lock or 
key, their ſecurity conſiſting in each other's 
fidelity, which they obſerve ſacredly to- 
wards one another, 
Their furniture 1s 


ſuperfluities; infomuch, that that which 
is their natural way of living, would be 
high penance with any European na- 
tions: For firſt, as to their beds, they 


have neither quilts, nor ſheets, nor pillows, 


much leſs do they need curtains, pavil- 
lions, or alcoves. The hard ground is their 
couch, upon which they lay ſome i wag 

skins; 


Book III. 


mean, they being Te- fur- 
a people that deſpiſe all conveniencies and niture. 
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skins; and for boulſter, they lay a ſtone, 


cr a piece of wood, and double their cloaks 
to lay on it; and that is their higheſt con- 
trivance of eaſe : they have one or two very 
coarſe coverlets, which they weave of a ſort 
of thread as thick as one's little finger. 
People that uſe fo little about their perſons, 
may eaſily be preſumed to have no hangings, 
nor other ornament to their walls ; the 

have no utenſil of gold or ſilver, thoug 

they have ſo much in their country; their 
plate is four or five diſhes, and ſome ſpoons 
of wood, or a ſhell from the ſea fide ; a ca- 
labaſn or gourd to drink in; a leaf of a 
tree, or of maiz, for a ſaltſeller. This is 
all the apparatus of their table, which is the 
ground, or at beſt a little bench, without 
any cloth or napkins, but only a þttle 
broom, upon which they wipe their hands. 


Their food Their meats are the moſt ſimple, and 
and dier. eaſily dreſt, without any incitements to 


Naiz. 


gluttony, as in other nations; but yet they 
are taſteful enough, and ſuch as many of our 
Europeans like very well. They eat little 
fleſh ; and before the Spaniards came among 
them, they had neither ſheep, goats, nor 
cows, no, nor hens : they uſe theſe only at 
their great feaſts. Their ordinary diet 1s of 
maiz, variety of fruits and herbs, and moſt 
commonly gourds, or a ſort of beans, which 
we call frizoles. They did eat fiſh ; and the 
game they hunted, particularly a ſort of 
{mall rabbits, which they call Degus; and 
ſince the coming in of the Spaniards, they 
eat beef and mutton, of which there is great 
abundance. 

Inſtead of wheat bread, which they had 
not before the Spaniards brought it, they 


eat maiz boiled in water, juſt as rice in the 


Kingdom of CHILE. 


Eaſt Indias. 
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This maiz is, and always has Ovarre. 


been the general nouriſhment of the Indians 1646. 
1 — 


of America; and is not only their meat, 
but their drink, which they make of the 
ſame maiz, toaſted and ſteeped in water, 
and then boiled, and ſet by ; and that is 
their Chicha, or wine, which they make al- 
ſo of the fruit of other trees. 


Their way of making flower is very dif- Their 
ferent from ours: they firſt toaſt their maiz ed. 


in great platters of earth; theſe they ſer 
upon the fire full of ſand, which when it 
1s very hot, they take off; and putting the 
grains of maiz to it, ſtir them about very 
faſt with a kind of broom : it is ſoon toaſt- 
ed. When done, they take it out, and 
put in more, till they have done enough to 
make flower. This they grind between two 
ſtones thus; They have a ſtone fixed in the 
ground, of about the ſhape and bigneſs of 


a ſheet of paper, and fo hollowed, as ano- - 


ther ſtone of an oval figure may play upon 


it: this the indian woman takes with both The women 
hands, and being upon her knees, makes it make ir. 


play upon the other, putting, from time to 
time, with her left hand, the maiz between 
the two ſtones, ſo as to ſupply what falls 
away, and that the mill do not ſtand ſtill. 
The flower falls forward into a ſort of box, 
as it does in our mills, and almoſt as faſt, 
comparing the ſtrength of a woman to that 
of a ſtream of water. She can do enough 
at once for the maintenance of her family 
and make a proviſion too for a journey or 
a voyage of. her husband or ſon to the wars. 
This 1s the proper buſineſs of the women ; 
and it would be a ſhame for a man to em- 


ploy himſelf in it, or in any other houſhold 
uſineſs, 


CHAP, IV. 
Of the ſame Subject. 


HEN the Indians are ſick, they 
change little of their ordinary way 
of living, and they never have a better bed. 


Indian phle- Their way of letting blood is ſafer than 


botomy, 


ours; for it is not with a lancet, which 
may either fail to draw blood, or go too 
deep, and lame the arm, it the ſurgeon be 
not very skilful; but with a ſharp flint, 
fixed at the end of a little piece of wood, 
ſo faſt, that there is juſt enough left out to 
cut the vein, and no more : this they apply 
to the vein after they have made a bandage, 
as we do, and ſtrik ing a little ſtroke upon 
it, the blood never fails to come, in greater 
abundance than our bleedings are. This is 
all they need a ſurgeon or barber for, they 
themſelves having no beards to ſhave, and 
the little hair they have, every one pulls out ; 
and they take it tor an affront to look hairy, 


They have pinchers, which they make of 
cockle- ſnhells, and aFways have them about 
them, uſing them from time to time in 
converſation; they thinking it as honoura- 
ble to be without that, which other people 
nouriſn, comb, and take care of; which is 
a good conviction of the variety of opinions 
of mankind, about what 1s, and is not ho- 
nourable. As for their hair, they let it 
grow juſt below their ears, and no lower, 
and ſo need no barber to cut it, but do 
every one help the other to keep the ends of 
it even. 


Their manner of cloathing themſelves, Their man- 
(though of various, and gt beautiful co- ner f 
t 


lours, which they give to 
they weave their cloaths of,) is very plain 
and ſimple : they have no lining to any of 
their cloaths, neither do they wear one un- 

Vol. III. 8 der 


e wooll that thing. 
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OvALLE. der another: their drawers come down to one or two, when the wine has got into Thewomens 


1646. their knees, open and looſe, and it is upon their heads, and then too they do not en- pt vrugg 
eh, their naked body; for they uſe no ſhirts : ter into the ring with the men, but dance feats. 


they have a ſort of waiſtcoat, which they by themſelves. Few of them get drunk, ſo 
call Macun, and it 18 made of about A yard as tO loſe their judgment 3 ſo they are up- Their care 4 
and a half of ſome woollen ſtuff, which they on their guard more, to mind that the A —_ 172 
leave open, ſo as to put it over their heads, men do not quarrel, and hurt one another in 2 
and then they gird it with a girdle : they their drink. Their flutes, which they play Their wind 
have alſo a kind of cloak or mantle, which upon in theſe dances, are made of the bones rumen; 
they call Chomi, which they put on when of the Spaniards, and other enemies, whom _— 4 

they go abroad : they have their arms and they have overcome in war. This they mies bones, 

legs naked, and on their feet they have a do by way of triumph and glory for their 

ſort of ſhoe, which they call Ojota, and is victory: they make them likewiſe of bones 

like the rope ſhoes the Spaniards wear : they of other animals ; but the Indians of war 

wear nothing on their heads, but a kind of dance only to theſe of their enemies. 

circle of wooll, of various colours, with its Their way of ſinging is, all together rai- 

fringes hanging down like a cap; which fing their voices upon the ſame note, with- 

they ſtir or pull off in ſhew of reſpect, as out gny difference of parts or meaſure; and 

we do our hats. at the end of every ſong they play on their 
Their fine- In their feaſts, balls, and rejoicings, flutes, and a fort of trumpets, juſt as we 
9 though they do not change the form of do on our guittars in the Paſſacalles. This 

their cloaths, yet they have a richer ſort, they repeat ſo often, and ſo loud, that one 

of finer wooll, and richer colours: they may hear them at a great diſtance; for in 

put about their necks ſome chains of ſhells, theſe feaſts, they are very numerous. Thoſe 

which they gather by the ſea- ſide; theſe who are not engaged in dancing, fit toge- 

they call Nancas : others put ſnail-ſhells, ther in ſeveral companies, talking together 

ſtrun n a ſtring, about their necks; upon paſt occurrences, and ſtill warming 

and Goole of the ſtreights of Magellan have themſelves with their wine; and then they 

pearls very well wrought, and of great ar- begin to recollect the injuries they have re- 

tifice, as 1s affirmed by the authors already ceived from one another, and fo refreſh- 

cited; and on their heads they put a kind ing the memory of old conteſts and enmities 

of garland, not of flowers, but of wooll, not revenged ; and this makes them break 

dy'd of ſeveral beautiful colours, to which out into new animoſities, and ſometimes 

they hang fine little birds, which * ef- kill one another upon little provocation. 
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teem, and on each fide they have a plume The women as well as the men have 7%* womens 
of high feathers, either white, red, or blue, their arms naked, but no other part about _ 
and about half a yard high. them; for though they go barefoot, yet 

Their dan- Their way of dancing is with little jumps, their cloaths, which are very long, cover 

eing. and a ſtep or two, not riſing much from them from head to foot, though in ſome 


ground, and without any capers, ſuch as places they wear them ſhorter: this is a 
the Spaniards uſe : they dance all together plain ſort of mantle, cloſe to their bodies, 
in a ring, round a may-pole or ſtandard, without any linnen underneath ; this they 
which one of them holds in the middle as let fall to their feet, and having faſtened 
an enſign; and near it are all the bottles of it on their ſhoulders, gather it in plaits 
their wine, of which they take now and and ſwath themſelves from their waſte to 
then a ſup while they dance, drinking to the breaſts with ſome fine coloured-woolYen 
one another; for it Is a cuſtom among ſcarf, of about four fingers broad, and ſo 
them never to drink alone any thing that is long, that it takes ſo many turns about 
given them : he that begins takes a ſup, and their waſte, as to keep their bodies as 
then he that he drinks to pledges him, and ftreight as any: this is all their dreſs with- 

gives the cup to another, and ſo to a fourth, in doors. 
till it be empty; and yet one has not more The indian women of the better ſort, that 
than the other; for what this man does for live in towns among the Spaniards, have 
that, that man does for this; and ſo at laſt learned the uſe of ſmocks and waiſtcoats un- 
they come to be ſo equally ſhared, that at der their mantles, but of no other thing; 
the end of the entertainment, they are all and one cannot affront an indian woman Ty, more, 
alike drunk, and laid down; for they drink more, than to offer to put her on head- hare hend. 
as long as they can ſtand, But this is not cloaths, or necklaces, or ſleeves, or gloves, dreſſes, 1 
eaſily brought to paſs; for beſides what or any of thoſe ornaments which the Spa- 4 
they drink in the day-time, they will of- iſb women uſe ; and much more if they 5 
ten paſs all night at it, without leaving oblige them to put any paint upon their and paint. 
off, ſinging and dancing to their drums faces; nothing of this kind could ever pre- * 
and flutes. The women, as more baſhful, vail upon them, though born and bred 
do not enter into theſe dances, except ſome among the Spaniſh women; and to oo to 
| them 
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them of it, even to thoſe among them who 
love to be fine, would be like giving them 
a cut over the face, ſo great a horror they 
have for any thing that is ſo very contrary 
to their antient cuſtoms, They wear no- 
thing on their heads but their hair plaited 
behind their ſhoulders, and divided hand- 
ſomely upon their forehead over their eye- 
brows, and have locks which cover part of 
their cheeks ; ſo their face is handſomely 
and ſimply adorned, without any artifice. 
When they go abroad, they put upon their 
ſhoulders another half mantle, ſquare, and 
faſtened before with a bodkin, or crochet, 
which anſwers the two others on the ſhoul- 
ders; and thus they go abroad with their 
eyes fixed upon the ground ; for they are 
naturally very modeſt honeſt women. 

This manner of cloathing themſelves, 
with ſo much ſimplicity and plainneſs, as 
well in the women as the men, with ſo lit- 
tle pride and vanity in their houſes, does 
not much encourage artificers, who have 
little to do; and by that means there are 
the more men of war, which is the thing 
in which theſe men place their honour and 
telicity, as other nations do in the ſump- 
tuouſneſs of palaces and furniture, or in 
other riches and eminencies, either of arts 
or learning : of all which theſe Indians ne- 
ver had any notion ; and yet they learn 
them eaſily, when they are taught them, 
and to a great perfection. They can nei- 
ther read nor write among themſelves ; but 
as to their way of remembering and keeping 
account, they have their Q#poes, which is 
a ſort of ſtrings of different bigneſs, in which 
they make knots of ſeveral colours, by 
which they remember, and can give'an ac- 
count of the things committed to their 
charge. With theſe they will give an ac- 
count of a great flock, and tell which have 
died of iecknefz or other accidents, and 
which have been ſpent in the family, and 
for the ſnepherds; and they will tell ever 
particular that happened in ſuch and af 
occaſions, and of what they did and faid. 
When they go to confeſs, theſe Quipoes 
ſerve them to remember their fins, and tell 
them with diſtinction and clearneſs : they 
have beſides excellent memories of their own, 
and do, remember things of very antient 
date, juſt as if they had happened but a 
little while before; and when they begin 
to talk them over, (which happens general- 
ly when they drink, and begin to be warm- 
ed with wine,) *tis wonderful how they will 
repeat things paſt, with all their circum- 
ſtances, and particularly affronts and inju- 
ries that have been done them, or their an- 
ceſtors, refreſhing the memory of things 
that ſeemed to be quite forgotten. For 
proof of the care they take to keep the me- 
mory of remarkable paſſages, I muſt relate 
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here what I learned from father Diego Torres OVALLE. 
Bollo, a very extraordinary man, both for 1545. 
holineſs of life, and skill in government. 

This great man returning from Rome 
(whither he had been ſent as procurator of 
the province of Peru) to found the pro- 
vince of Quito, he ſaw in a place where four 
ways met an Indian, who, to the ſound rf. pan 
of a drum, was ſinging a great many things per 8 
all alone in his own tongue: the father cal- events. 
led one in his company, who underſtood it, 
and ask'd him what that Indian meant by 
that action; who told the father, that that 
Indian was, as it were, the regiſter of that 
country, who, to keep up the memory of 
what had paſſed in it from the deluge to 
that time, was bound every holiday to re- 
peat it by the ſound of a 1 and ſing- 
ing, as he was then doing. He was more- 


over obliged to inſtruct others in the ſame 


way, that there might be a ſucceſſion of 
men to do tit ſame thing after he was gone; 
and that which he at this time is ſinging 
is, That in ſuch a year there had been there An adidi- 
a white man called Thomas, who did great 4% of the 
wonders, preaching a new law, which in Coke 
time was loſt and forgotten, c. And thus the jeſuit. 
we may ſee the manner by which the In- 
dians ſupply the want of books and writings. 
The women of Chile are ſo bold and 
manly in their courage, that when it is ne- 
ceflary, and that there 1s want of men, they 
take arms, and behave themſelves as if they 
were men. They play likewiſe at a very 
active game called La Chueca, wherein the 
men ſhew their greateſt agility and nimble- 
neſs, each ſide ſtriving to get a ball from 
the other, and carry 1t to the mark with 
crooked bandy ſticks. They are about for- 
ty or fifty on a ſide, who place themſelves 
in different poſts, ſo as to be uſeful one to 
another, and drive away the ball from the 
other party; and when it happens that two 
of different ſides are at it together, tis a 
leaſure to ſee them run, the one to forward 
it with another ſtroke, and the other to get 
before him and hinder him from ſtriking it, 
that he may drive it back to his own ſide. 
This is a fport much to be ſeen, and gene- 
rally it has many ſpectators to ſee the end 
of the play, which often laſts a whole even- 
ing, and ſometimes is forced to be put off 
to another day, ſuch contention there 1s to 
win theſe prizes they play for. 
The ſtrength and boldnef 'of the women The hard 
comes from the little tenderneſs they are education 
bred with, for they avoid neither heat nor J % 9 
cold; and in the coldeſt winters, when 
birds are killed with cold, they waſh their 
heads in cold water, and never dry their 
hair, but let it remain wet, and dry itſelf 
in the air; and as for their children, they 
waſh them in the rivers, when they are yet 
very young; and when they are W 
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OvaLLE.in a very little time they are about the 
1646. houſe, as if it were not they, but ſome other 
SY woman that had lain in. | 
The Indian If the women behave themſelves thus, 
mens hardi. what may we expect from the men? Tis a 
neſs % wonderful thing how little they fear wea- 
cold, ther, though in the midſt of winter; and 
to ſee an Indian, with that ſimple habit we 
have deſcribed, his head bare, without hat, 
or any other covering. I have ſeen them 
in this condition endure mighty ſhowers, 
which wet them all oyer, and came out at 
their breeches, and yet laugh and not value 
that, which to others would have been in- 
ſupportable. 
I remember, upon this occaſion, what 
was ſaid by a Spaniſh gentleman, of a merry 
humour, to one newly come from Europe, 
who, with great charity, was pity ing theſe 
poor Indians for their ſufferings in winter, 
which in that country is very ſevere. The 
tleman asked the good fakher what he 
ad to keep his face from the cold? To 
which he anſwered, Nothing, becauſe my 
body's face was uſed to the weather. To whi 
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the gentleman replied, Theſe Indians are all 
face; for from their infancy they have no 
defence againſt the cold. ho is it that 
pities a trout, or other fiſn, for being in the 
water, becauſe they are bred in that ele- 
ment? The ſame may be ſaid of theſe In- 
dians, who are like fiſnes, and are bred to 
all that hardſhip; and ſo we need not won- 


der at it. By theſe means they are fo har- Bear their 


dened, that a wound which the braveſt 99#74s ber. 
ter than the 


Spaniards, 


Spaniard would take his bed for, does give 
them ſo little trouble, that I have ſeen them 
go about without minding it. I have known 
them have a broken head by accident at 
play, and all they do is to waſh it in cold 
water, never leaving their employment or 
buſineſs ; and with this, and the application 
of their own herbs, which, indeed, are of 
great virtue, they are ſoon well; but the 
excellency of their own conſtitution helps 
not a little to their cure in wounds, as well 
as all other diſtempers, out of which they 
get well with a great deal leſs time and 
care than the Spaniards, 


. V. 


Of other Qualities proper to the Natives of Chile. 


Te jg R OM this ſtrong conſtitution, comes 
So — the admirable patience of their minds, 
zienn, and the little ſenſe | wan ſhew of that which 
amongſt us Europeans would be a great mor- 
A good tification. That which happened between 
ſtory. an Indian and father Lewis of Valdivia is ad- 
mirable upon this ſubject. The Indian came 
to confeſs to the father; who, to make him 
enter into a penance for his ſins, ordered 
him to wear a Cilice, or hair-cloth upon his 
skin: it was a very hard one, and ſuch as 
would have puniſhed one of us ſeverely. 
The Indian put it on, and about a year af- 
'Tis the ter, there was a proceſſion of the holy ſa- 
—_ „ crament, at which he danced, and ſeeing 
dance at his confeſſor in the church, he left his dan- 
proceſſons. cing, and came to him, ſaying, Look here 
how I have preſerved what thou gaveſt me a 
year ago, and ſhewed it him upon his na- 
ked skin. The father was aſtoniſhed — 4 
that what he gave him to mortify him, was 
turned to an ornament; and asking him 
how long he had worn it, was anſwered by 
him, I have never left it off one minute ſince 
thou gaveſt it me; and ſo returned to his 
dancing, ſhewing his companions the pre- 
ſent the father had made him, as pleaſed 
with it, as if it had been a gold or ſilver 
brocade ; and ſo far he was from taking it 


as we ſee in Europe; but the very antipodes 
of Flanders never come to be ſo white as the 
Flemmings; and among all the Chilenians, 


I do not remember a red-hair'd one; for yp, red 
they all, both men and women, have black hair. 


hair, and that very rough, and hard, and 
thick ; inſomuch that the meſtitos, or mun- 
grel breed of a Spaniſh man and Indian wo- 
man, are known and diſtinguiſhed by that 
from the children of a Spaniſh man and Spa- 
niſb woman; and this will laſt to the ſecond 
and third generation before it ſoftens, There 
is little difference in any thing elſe, either 
of ſhape, feature, or diſpoſition ; nor in the 
manner of ſpeaking, or ſound of the voice: 
and as for the language, not only the 
meſtitos, but the Indians bred among the 


Spaniards, are as ready at the phraſe and turn They ſpeak 
of the Spaniſh tongue, as any Spaniard. I Spaniſh 
have made experience of this often in con- He. 


feſſing them; for the confeſſionary is ſo turn- 
ed, as the father- confeſſor cannot ſee the wo- 
man that enters to confeſs. It happen'd to 
me often to have an Indian woman come in 
after a Spaniſh woman, and I could not find 
any difference, till ſhe herſelf, finding I uſed 
her with that diſtinction and civility due to 
Spaniſh ladies, would humbly tell me ſhe 
was but an Indian. 


Bock III. 


for mortification, or feeling its roughneſs, he conſtitution of theſe people is the 25% gear 
that he wore it for a favour given him by cauſe that time does not make fo ſtrong an their years 


his father-confeſſor. impreſſion on them, as on us; and they bear ven well. 
= cm. "Theſe Indians of Chile are the faireſt com- their years mighty well, turning grey ver 
7 3 plexioned, and whiteſt of all America; and late, at threeſcore, or thereabouts; and til 


nians. Choſe of the coldeſt countries are the whiteſt, then they look like young men, heron 
they 


ear 
PAYS 


ell. 
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they are over white, or have any baldneſs, 

you may gueſs them at about a hundred: 

Live long. they all live long, and particularly the wo- 
| men; and when by age they loſe their judg- 
ment, they ſeldom falter in their memory, 

which laſts them to their dying day, even 

to remember all the particulars of their 

young days from their infancy. Their 


Good teeth. teeth and eyes are fo good, that they ſe]- 


dom loſe either; and, 1n ſhort, all the in- 
firmities of old men, which are the fore- 
runners of death, come to them later than 
Can en. to other nations. But yet, if they happen 
dure to to go out of their own country, they loſe 
leave their all their vigour, as we experience daily in 
„. our priſoners of war; who being ſold to 
Peru, as ſoon as they feel the heat of the 
tropick, they fall ſick, and moſt of them 
dic; and this is no more than what hap- 
pens to the Spaniards, when they come from 
th-ir own climate to Porto Bello, or Pana- 
ma; nay, the Spanizrds born in Chile, ven- 
ture their lives that go to thoſe countries 

that are between the tropicks. 
From this experi-nce the Indians have of 
4 the hot countries, comes the great reluc- 
tancy they ſhew to go out of their own, 
and the reſentment they expreſs againſt thoſe 
who carry or ſend them abroad; and ' tis 
not to be imagin'd the ſtrange and riſh 
contrivances they have to make their eſcapes 
from Lima; for though they have above 
five hundred leagues to go to their own 
home from Peru, yet they undzrtake it, 
and moſt commonly compalſs.it, through a 
vaſt number of dangers and inconvenien- 
cies. For firſt, they are forced to go all 
along by the ſea-ſide, by which one may 
guels how much they go about, ſince they 
etch the compaſs of all the bays and nooks, 

and double all the capes. 

The next inconvenience which they meet 
with, is want of food; for they dare not 
enter any town, or inhabited place; ſo they 
are reduc'd to feed on cockles and other 
ſhell-fiſh on the ſea- ſide, which is no very 
good nouriſhment. The third difficulty 
is the paſſing of ſo many, and ſuch ſwitt 
rivers. 

The fourth inconvenience is the want of 
water to drink ; for *tis not poſſible, that 
in ſo great a journey, they ſhould not ſome- 
rimes miſs of freſh water to quench their 
thirſt, All theſe difficulties, and many 
others, which are obvious to travellers, are 
overcome by theſe Indians by length of 
time and patience ; and they get at laſt to 
their own country, and are out of ſlavery, 
not by the means of gold or ſilver, but by 
the bravery of their minds. 


= fold. The boldneſs of ſome other Indians was 
ee yet more remarkable: theſe were carried in 


to aved © ſhip to be ſold as ſlaves at Lima, by a 


ſavery, Portugueſe gentleman of the Habit of Chriſt, 
Vor. III. 
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who was going about things belonging to Ovar Tx. 
war, at the time that I went the ſame yoy- 1646. 
age : this navigation is made co.nmonly 

in ſight of the coaſt, more or leſs, accord- 

ing as the winds ſerve; but ſtill they keep 

a good way out at ſea, for fear of the rocks, 

Theſe Indians reſolv'd among themſelves to 

throw themſ lves i to the ſca, to avoid this 
ſlavery; and one day, when they found 

the ſhip in a proportionable diſtance to the 

ſhoar, ſo as they durſt venture, to traſt to 

their ſwimming, they got looſe very dex- 
terouſly from taeir f=tters, and ſlid, with- 

out being perceiv'd, down by the ſhip's 

ſide into the ſea; and when they miſs'd 

them they were out of ſigut, and fo it was 

in vain to follow them. Among theſe pri- In ode 


ſoners there was an old man, who eitherſory. 


becauſe he was not truſted by the others, 
or b cuuſe they had not the opportunity of 
acqu. iating him with the diſign, he not be- 


ing ſhut up with them, but having the li- 


berty of the ſhi» as an old man, remain'd 
behind after they were gone. This Indian 
began to think of the thing, and to weigh 
with himſelf how his companions had un- 
dertaken and perform'd an extraor.'incry 
action; he reflected how they had arrived 
at their own land, and among their friends, 
who perhaps were enqui ing about him, 
and that every body deſpts'd him as a 
coward, and a man of little ſpirit, ſince he 
had not been able ro overcome the a-1verſe 
fortune which the others had conquer'd, 
but had ſubmitted to it : he repreſ-nted to 
himſelf the welcomes and joys which their 
friends expreſs'd, and the feaſts and enter- 
tainments made for their return, and the 
embraces and careſſts which they receiv'd 
from their relations. All this, I ſay, made 
ſuch an impreſſion in his mind, and rais'd 
ſuch an emulation, that he could not bear 
the reproaches he made himſclf, particular- 
ly ſeeing himſelf without a remedy. At 
laſt, after much thought and penſiveneſs, 
he came to a reſolution, which was, to do 


- ſomething which ſhould be bolder than 


what his companions had perform'd, and 
that in the manner of doing it; for he re- 
ſolv'd to do it by day, in the ſight of all 
the Spaniards; and for a beginning, he de- 
ſign'd to kill his maſter, not in the night, 
and without witneſſes, as he might eaſily 4 deſpe- 
have done, but upon the deck, in the ſight 4. 
of all thoſe in the ſhip, to get himſelf a 
greater name of bravery. To this end, he 
took one day, a great knife in his hand, 
and fell upon the captain; and having 
wounded him in ſeveral places, with as 
much precipitation as he could, leap'd over- 
board with ſo much ſuddenneſs, that he 
ſlippꝰd away from thoſe who endea vour'd to 
ſcize him. Tis to be imagin'd, they were 
all wonderfully * at the — 
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OvaLLE of the action: they immediately brought 
1646. the ſhip too, and put out the boat in all 
[ the haſte that could be to follow the Indian, 
who ſwimming like a fiſh, was e al- 
moſt out of ſight; but they overtook him, 
and bid him yield himſelf a priſoner, ſince 
he could not eſcape; and finding him till 
endeavour to get away, they ſtruck at him 
with their launces, but he dexterouſly avoid- 
ed all their ſtrokes with great preſence of 
mind, diving and appearing again where 
they leaſt expected him. Upon this they 
fir'd upon him, and wounded him in ſeve- 
ral places; but neither then did he yield, 
nor would ever had a thought of it, but 
the loſs of blood taking away his ſtrength, 
had made him unable to get away, ſo they 
brought him almoſt expiring to the ſhip, 
having more valued death with the reputa- 
tion of a brave man, than life with the in- 
famy of a coward, and the loſs of reputa- 
tion among his own people. This fact 
does not only ſhew the bravery of the na- 
tion, but likewiſe their great averſion to 
go out of their own country, and how hea- 
vy a yoke they think ſubjection to be; and 
we ſhall ſee hereafter how much they have 
done to defend their beloved liberty. 
Now let us ſpeak of ſome other cuſtoms 
Their mar- theſe Indians have. They ſolemnize their 
riages, marriages their own way, and in a very 
contrary manner to that of the Europeans; 
for as to the portion, the woman does not 
provide it, but the man; and neither of 
them enjoy it, but it paſſes to the pro- 
priety and uſe of the father of the youn 
woman; ſo that the husband has a charge 
upon him of maintaining his wife without 
Daughters any help; nay, rather with leſs ability, for 
«re ne bur- he parts with ſome of his ſubſtance to pur- 
"arbar v Chaſe her; ſo that in this country 'tis no 
ches to a Charge at all to have many daughters, but 
Father. rather a part of their eſtate and ſubſtance. 
They take many wives; and the greateſt 
obſtacle they have to be converted to our 
religion, is this vice of Poligamy, which 
they embrace with great ſenſuality, though 
*tis chargeable, becauſe at the ſame time 
*tis a figure of power and riches. The firſt 
How they wife has ſome preheminence over the others, 
manage and has the ordering of them, yet they all 
data. look upon themſelves as lawful wives, and 
their children as legitimate yet the ſon of 
the firſt inherits the eſtate and the honour 
of Cacique, and has a power over his other 
brothers. 
The ſubjects obey their lord with great 
— — punctuality, love, and reſpect ; and A. this 
go their reaſon they have no priſons nor ſtrong places 
Caciquee to hold them in; for their natural love and 
reſpect they bear their Cacique, is a law in- 
violable in their hearts, and a reward of 
their obedience, which they ſhew in all re- 
gards that may pleaſe him, 
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When a Cacique has a mind to make war, Their war: 
he need not make proviſion of money r 
pay, without which, amongſt us, men willy. 
not fight, even for their king : he need only 
give out his orders, and they all come with 
arms and horſes, bearing their own charges 
during the enterprize ; and this is the rea- 
ſon that they can aſſemble ſo powerful an 
army in ſo little time, they all looking up- 
on the common cauſe as their own ; and as 
they make the good of their country the 
motive of their arins, every one thinks im- 
{elf ſufficiently rewarded if they can defend 
that from their enemies. The ſound of the 
drum and trumpet 1s only to ſhew them 
the neceſſity of theu meeting in arms; at 
which they immediately leave wife and 
children, and all that is 4 to them, with 
the hazard of never ſeeing them more, as 
it often happens. | 

In the diſtribution of the booty and 
ſlaves taken in war, there is no other me- 
thod, than that every one has what he can 
get, ſo that the braveſt and moſt diligent 
are the beſt provided, without any obliga- 
tion of giving any part of it to their cap- 
tains or general z for in this they are all 
equal, and valour alone makes the diſtinc- Very brave. 
tion, which they ſhew in an eminent de- 
gree, being very deſirous to recover ſome 
of our arms, ſuch as guns, ſwords, laun- 
ces; for they have no iron of their own. Want iron. 
When they return from war, and find what 
men they Aue. loſt, *ris incredible what la- 
mentations, cries, and tears, proceed from 
the widows and clfildren of thoſe who are 
dead; and though this be a common ſenti- 
ment of humanity, practiſed amongſt all 
nations who.value ſociety and proximity of 
blood, which are the foundation of friend- 
ſhip, yet the Indian women ſeem to ſurpaſs 
all others; for they do not cry in ſecret, 
but ſet up their notes, ſo that when any one 
hears them at a diſtance, it provokes more 
to laughter than moves to compaſſion. 

When a man dies at home, the manner of The vo- 
their expreſſing their ſorrow is more remark - mens man- 
able; for the women all get about the dead 2 . _ 
body, and the eldeſt beginning, the others 
follow all in the ſame tone; and thus they 
continue a great while, ſo that they never 
give over as long as they can hold out; and 
this cuſtom they preſerve, even after they 
are baptiz d, and live among chriſtians z 
but not that which they had of opening the 
dead bodies, to know of what diſeaſe they 
died, and to put meat, and drink, and 
cloaths in their graves with them, as alſo 
Jewels and things of value; neither do the 
cover their graves with pyramids of ſtones, 
nor uſe other ceremonies practiſed by the 
gentiles of thoſe parts. 
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Their 
cloathing. 


Very ſingu- 
lar. 


Grants. 


Good row- 
ers, 


CHar. 6. 


Kingdom of CHILE. 


CHAP. VL 
Of the Chilenian Indians, who inhabit the Iſlands of Chile: 


E divided the kingdom of Chile in- 

to three parts, and the lands made 
one: theſe are very well peopled : thoſe who 
live in the fertile lands, which are capa- 
ble of producing corn, and feeding flocks, 
paſs their lives as the Indians of terra firma 
do, cating fleſh and ſeveral fruits, the pro- 
duct of their Hands. Thoſe who inhabit 
the barren or lets fertile Hands, cat fiſh of 
the ſea, and ſhell-fiſh, as alſo Potatoes ; 
and ſome, who cannot have any wooll, 
cloath themſelves with the barks of trees. 
Some go ſtark-naked, though their climate 
is mighty cold, and by cuſtom do not feel 
the hardneſs of the weather overmuch. 

Others have a ſtrange way of cloathing 
themſelves, which 1s to gather a certain 
earth with roots about it, to give it a con- 
ſiſtency; and others cloath themſelves with 
feathers, as brother Gregory of Leon reports 
in his map. They are all tall men, and in 
ſome places there are giants, as the Dutch 
relate, who ſay, they found skuls that 
would contain within them ſome of their 
heads ; for they us'd to put them on like 
helmets: they ö alſo dead mens bones 
of ten and eleven foot long, whoſe bodies 
by conſequence muſt have been thirty foot 
high, which is a prodigious thing. Thoſe 
whom they ſaw alive, were generally tal- 
ler by the head and ſhoulders than the 
Dutch. This appears by the relation of 
general Schewten; and from that of George 
Spilberg we learn, that when they were in 
the Streights of Magellan, they came to an 
Iſland, which they call'd the and of Pa- 
tagoons, or giants, becauſe of ſome they 
law there, and on the Tierra del Fuego. 
Among the reſt, they ſaw one who was up- 
on a rock, to ſee the ſhips go by, and they 
ſay of him, that he was immanis admodum, 
& borrende longitudinis. 

Likewiſe we know, from the fleet com- 
manded by Don Fray Gareia, Jofre de Loai- 
ſa, a knight of St. John's order, that at 
the cape of the Eleven thouſand Virgins they 
found the footſteps of men of a large ſta- 
ture, and met two canoos of ſavages, whom, 
becauſe of their ſtrength and ſtature, they 
call'd giants: they came near the ſhips, 
and ſeem'd to threaten them; but thoſe of 
the ſhip endeavouring to follow them, they 
could not come up with them, for they 
rowed ſo ſwiftly, they ſeem'd to fly. Tis 


Canoos F probable theſe canoos were made of the 
»-alebore. ribs of whales, which are there in abun- 


dance; and they found one before with the 
lides and ſteerage of whalebone. 
In another voyage, made by Thomas 


Candiſh, an Engliſh gentleman, they found 
in a port, (in a very inacceſſible place,) a 
company of Indians, very luſty men, who 
notwithſtanding the prodiglous cold of that 
country, lived in the woods like ſityrs, and 
ſhewed ſo much ſtrength, that they would 
throw ſtones of three or four pound weight 
a great way. We read likewiſe in the re- 
lation of the voyage of Magellan, that as 
he wintcr'd in the bay and river of Sf. Jobn, 
there came to the ſhip ſix Indians ſo tall, 
that the loweſt of them was taller than the 
talleſt Spaniard aboard; that having made 
a great kettle of the ſweepings of the biſ- 
ker for them, enough for twenty men, thoſe 
ſix cat it up entirely, without leaving a 
crum of it. Magellan gave them a ſort of 
coats of red wooll, with which they were 
much pleas'd, never having ſeen any betore ; 
their ordinary wear being deer sKins. They 
learn'd from them, that in the ſummer they 
us'd to come down to the ſea-ſide to live, 
but in the winter they withdrew more into 
the heart of the country. We know like- 
wiſe by theſe ſame authors, that the num- 
ber of the Indians that inhabit thoſe coaſts, 
is conſiderable, particularly in the port cal- 
led the port of Shell ſiſb; where as ſoon as 
they landed great numbers of Indians, with 
their wives and children, came to them, 
and exchanged with them great quantities 
of pearl, ready. wrought in points, like dia- 


monds, very artfully, for ſciſſars, knives, 


and. other baubles; as alſo for Spaniſh wine, 
which pleas'd them extreamly; but they 
came no more, for they were frighted with 
ſeeing the Spaniards ſhoot ſome game. 

The fleet of George Spilberg found alſo 
great numbers of inhabitants in the land, on 
the other ſide of the Streigb.; and when the 
captains, call'd the Nodales, were by the 
king's order to view the Streigbt of St. Vin- 
cent, they found, upon a point of land of 
that S/rezght, great ſtore of people. The 
ſame is ſaid by the Saballas, and others, who 
went from Peru to ſearch the Tierra det 
Futzo ; and all thoſe who have paſs'd the 
Streights, have conſtantly ſeen men and in- 
habitants on the ſhoars in ſeveral places; 
and at one place ſome of Spilberg's men 
landing to purſue ſome birds of a very fine 
colour, which they ſaw on ſhoar, had 
ſcarce b*gun to ſhoot them, but they were 
environed with Indians, who attacked them 
ſo furiouſly with clubs, that happy was 
he that could make his eſcape to the ſhip 3 
and many of them were knocked on the 
head. | | 
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OvaLLe. The Nodales likewiſe ſaw in the bay of 
1646. St. Gregory great numbers of inhabitants, 

with whom the ſeamen drove a trade, b 
exchanging ſome Spaniſh trifles for gold. 
The Iſlands By all which *tis apparent how well peopled 
3 all that coaſt and the ſands are; yet we do 
are well. not know what ſort of people inhabit the 
peopled by fourſcore Iſlands diſcovered by Pedro Sar- 
Javagei. micnto, for no body landed out of that 
fleet; but we know that the Iſlanders of 
Mccha, are à peaceable civil nation, ſeveral 
ſhips having touch'd there, and at Sancta 

Maria. As for the nation call'd - Chonos, 

they are a poor people, but good natur'd, 
as * K e > * Chilentans, in whom 
the Spaniards have found great docility, and 

a good underſtanding. 

In the Hands diſcovered by Francis Drake, 
in about five and fifty degrees, of which we 
have already made mention, they met with 

Naked pec-canoos of men and women ſtark naked, 
ble in 4 ve. yhich is the more remarkable, becauſe of 
the exceſſive cold of thoſe parts, where 
there is a continual night, without any ap- 
pearance of day, when the ſun coming to 
the tropick of Cancer, makes our ſummer; 
and on the contrary, when he draws near 
the tropick of Capricorn, there is conti- 
nual day, without any ſhadow of night. 
And now lately, in the year forty three, 
the Dutch having ſent a fleet under the com- 
mand of Anthony Brun, which paſs'd the 
Streights with a deſign to ſettle at Valdivia, 
as they endeavour'd ; they ſail'd afterwar:'s 
into ſeventy degrees, where they diſcover'd 
an and, which they call'd Barnevelt, in 
which they ſaw the footſteps of men of 
large ſtature, and obſerv'd great ſmoaks: 
this place was ſo cold, that the Dutch could 
not endure the rigour of the weather, which 
was nothing but froſt and ſnow, it being 
then June or July, which is the depth of 
their winter; and a perpetual night, with- 
out ſeeing the ſun one hour in a day. Tis 
a wonder how thoſe anders paſs their time 
in ſo much cold and darkneſs, without any 
thing to cover their na kedneſs; for want- 
ing commerce with Chile, or other parts in 
Europe, they have neither ſheep, nor goats, 
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make them garments. 
that men are quite other creatures than the: 
nice imagination of ſome effeminate nations 
takes them to bez and human nature by 
cuſtom - accommodates itſelf to the place 
where *tis bred, ſo that very often men will 
not leave that place for any other more full 
of conveniency. © *Tis for. this that theſe 
Indians ſhew ſuch an averſion to teave their 
country where they were born and bred 
and though it be a miſerable one, and thoſe 
they go to more delicious, yet there is no 
ſweetneſs in any one like that of their own 
country. 


There is a report likewiſe, that in the Arepore 7 
Pigmies, | 


Streights of Magellan there are pigmics, but 
I know not upon wit it is founded; for 
all the authors tnat relate the voyages made 
into thole parts, ſpeak always of giants, 
or men of a giganik form, wito exceed 
us in ſtrength end ſtature; and 'tis ſaid in 
one of theſe relations, That the ſhip's men, 
in a certa in place, beginn ing to figlit with 
theſe Indians, they pull'd up great trees by 
the roots, to uie them as a retr:nchment, 
as we may ſee in a picture in Theodore and 
Jean de Brie; but I cannot imagine how 
this report of pigmies was invented; and 
it ſcems to me a jeſt or irony, or, pernaps, 
among tlieſe giants there are ſome dwarfs. 

Tnat which was ſeen by the vice-admiral 
of George Spilberg's fleet, was a body of 
about two foot and a half high, which was 
buried with another of an ordinary ſtature 
in a grave of very little depth, and cover'd 
after the Indian way, with a pyramid of 
ſtones, in an Hand call'd the Great land, 
about the ſecond mouth of the Streights ; 
and from hence, perhaps, or from having 
ſeen ſome of that littleneſs alive, this re- 
port of Pigmies took its riſe. 

This is all the account I can give of the 
inhabitants of the Streigbis, and Iſlands 
about it. Time will, perhaps, enable us 
to be more particular, when by commerce 
we are better acquainted with them; and 
then without doubt there will not be want- 
ing authors to write about tnem. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Indians of Cuyo, who are on the other Side of the Cordillera, to the 
Eaſt of Chile. 


1 E Indians of the province of Cuyo, 
though in many things they are like 

the inhabitants of Chile, yet in many others 
TheIndians they are not ſo, For firſt, they are not ſo 
of _— white, but more copper-coloured, which 
Sour 4, may be attributed to the great heat they 
endure in ſummer, ery 
uc 


ſo cleanly, nor do not build ſuch neat houſes 


they are not 


to live in; but their habitations are wretch- 
ed; nay, ſome, who live in the marſhes, 
make themſelves holes in the ſand, into 
which they go like wild beaſts. Thirdly, 
they are not ſo laborious to cultivate their 
land, and ſo have not ſuch variety of pro- 
duct as thoſe of Chile. Fourthly, they 
are not ſo brave, nor warlike as the — 
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nor any thing that produces wooll fit to 


It muſt be own'd, Mankind 
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3 of Chil: : their language is likewiſe diffe- nay, the little children too. The women Ovarre. 
' rent, and ſo different, that I do not know will run with their children in a cradle faſ- 1646. 
a one word of the one, that is in the other; tened to their backs by a ſtrap that comes : 


but yet the language of Chile being ſo uni- over their forehead; and with all this weight 
verſal, that it is the ſame all over the king- they follow their husbands with ſo much 
4 dom, to the foot of the Cordillera; thoſe of eaſe and agility, that *ris wonderful. 
Y Cuyo learn'd it too, and that very perfectly; For a proof of the admirable diſpoſition 4 proof of 
but I never obſerv'd that a Chile Indian of theſe people, in walking and running, tir agili- 
ſpoke the language of Co, which ſhews a corrigidor and captain-general of that“ 
3 that the language of Chile province told me a ſtory about their hunt- 


© has over the other. ing their veniſon, which is very ſingular : 
: ' In return of theſe advantages which the He told me, That as ſoon as they find their 
"8 

; 


Chilenians have, thoſe at Cuyo have ſome game out, they draw near them, and follow 
over them. And the firſt 1s in the ſtature, them upon a half trot, keeping them {till 
+3 which is taller, but not ſo ſtrong and well- in ſight, without leaving them ſo much as 
+ of ſet as the Chilenians, but rather raw-bon'd, to eat; and in a day or two they begin to 
1 without fleſh. I do not remember I ever tire them ſo as they can come up with them, 
ſaw a fat Cnyian among ſo many as I have and kill them, and return ho:ne loaded 
ſeen. They are likewiſe better workmen with them, where they feaſt upon them, 
in ſome things which require patience and with their families, till they have made an 
Backer- length of time, ſuch as basket-work of ſe- end: for theſe Indians are ſuch gluttons 
— veral figures, all of ſtraw; and yet ſo cloſe naturally, that a few of them will eat up a 
_ work'd, that they will hold water; for calf, or a young heifer in a meeting: but 
which reaſon they make their drinking veſ- they are as good at faſting, when they have 
ſels of them; and as they cannot break by nothing to eat; for they will paſs ſeveral 
a fall upon the ground, they are very laſt= days with a little maize and ſome roots, 
ing, and the curioſities of this kind, which which grow wild: they are alſo very dex- 
they make; very much valued for their work terous archers, and often kill with their ar- 
8 colours. . rows the game they ſee. 
Likewiſe they prepare ſeveral firs of ani- HI ſhall not omit a particular favour be- They pre- 
mals, which they hunt; and they are very ſtowed on theſe Indians by God Almighty, ens 2 an 
loft and warm for winter: they hunt and which is a ſingular inſtinct of tracing and f 7 
catch oſtriches likewiſe, and make many following any loſt thing. Of which I ſhall ht. 
works of their feathers, with which they give two examples which happened in the 
adorn themſclves on their feſtivals, mingled city of S. Jago. | 
with the feathers of other birds. They like- Our college had a cart belonging to it, 
wiſe hunt the wild goats and deer, and are which ſtood ar the gate of a garden, to 
the maſters of all the Bezoar-Stones, which which our Seminariſts did uſe to go to re- 
they fell to the Spaniards ſo dear, that any freſh themſelves: it was ſtole one night, and 
one who ſhould buy them to get by them, being miſs'd in the morning by one of our 
_ would make but a final profit in Europe. lay-brothers, he immediately went to find 
The jack Theſe Cuyians are alſo more hairy, and out a Guarpe, (for that is the name the 
* thary than have more beard than the Chilenians, though give tnoſe finding Indians z) he preſently 
= te hile- they pull their hair as the others do, but tell upon the ſcent or piſte, and followed it, 
mans. with more trouble; and they never look ſo taking with him the lay- brother, till he 
ſmooth as thoſe of Chile. They are all came to a river, where it fail'd him: bur 
well-ſhap'd, and nimble, and have a good \he loſt not the hopes of finding it; he croſ- 
air: they have alſo good underſtandings. * the river, and recroſs d it again, once 
The women are tall and ſlender, and I do / and twice, by ſo many different fords, (the 
not know that I ever ſaw taller : they paint man that ſtole it, as he ſince confeſs' d, had 
= % their faces green, which is ſo well ſettled in crols'd ſo many times to break the piſte to 
3 ; pan their skin, that there is no getting it out: the follower.) After this he went four 
moſt commonly they paint only their noſ- leagues outright, and there he found it, wnen 
trils, ſome their whole faces, and the men the man tnat had it, belizv'd himfelt moit 
their beards and lips. Their habit is decent ſafe from being dilcover'd. 
in both ſexes: the women let their hair Another time, a certain perſon having 
grow as long as they can, but the men on- loſt a parcel of oranges, he employ-4 a 
ly below their ears. In all other things are Guarpe, who having led him throizh my 
like the Chilenians. ſtreers and turnings, brougat hin at lac co 
They are very nimble, and good travel- a houſe ; where finding tae door ſh it, he 
""J lers, without tiring. I have ſeen them run bid him knock, and go ia, for there, ſaid 
1 up the ſtiffeſt and ſtreighteſt hills of the he, are thy oranges: he did ſo, and found 
4 great Cordillera, like ſo many goats; and them. There are every day experiments of 
this the women will do as well as the men; this kind made by them ro admiration: 
Vol. III. | U they 
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Of the Nature and Properties of the 


are likewiſe ſtout workers, very ſtrong, 
and laſting in labour, | 

Next to theſe Indians of Cuyo, are the 
Indians Pampas, call'd ſo becauſe they inha- 
bit thoſe vaſt plains, which are extended for 
about four hundred leagues to the eaſt, ard 
reach to the north ſea. Thoſe of the poi t 


of Los Venados are the neareſt the kingdom 


of Chile, and are much of the ſame kind. 
Theſe Pampas have no houſes, in which 
they differ from all mankind ; for the firſt 
thing men rang do, 1s to cover them- 
ſelves from the inclemency of the air: and 
this is the thing which theſe Pampas do the 
leaſt care for; perhaps, they are of opinion, 
that *tis an injury to the author of man- 
kind, to look for more ſhelter than he at- 
forded men at firſt, which is the earth, with 
the heavens for vault or cover; and that to 
defend themſelves trom rain, it was enough 
to make any little cover, which might ea- 
ſily be taken away, and ſet up in another 
place. 

This they obſerve ; and look upon 1t as 
a ſort of priſon or captivity, to be tied to 
one place: for this reaſon they will neither 


have houſe, nor gardens, nor plantations, 


or poſſeſſions, which are like chi ins to hin- 
der their removal to other places; for they 


Tove inde- judge that the greateſt of all earthly feli- 


pendency. 


cities is to have the abſolute, entire, and in- 
dependent uſe of their own free will; to 
live to day in one place, to morrow in an- 
other. Sometimes, ſay they, I have a mind 
to enjoy the freſhneſs of a river fide; and 
being weary of that, I paſs to another. 
Otherwhile I have a mind to live in woods 
and ſolitudes; and when I am weary of their 
ſhades, I go to the open air of 2 and 
meadows. In one place J hunt, in another 
I fiſh: here I enjoy the fruits of one terri- 
tory 3 and when they fail, I ſeek out an- 
other, where they are beginning to ripen. 
In ſhort, I go where I will, without lea- 
ving behind me any thing I regret or de- 
fire, which uſes to be the torment of thoſe 
who are fixed. I fear no ill news, for I for- 
ſake nothing I can loſe; and with the com- 
pany of my wite and children, which I al- 
ways have, I want for nothing. 

This is the account that theſe people give 
of themſelves ; and thus they paſs a lite with- 
out cares; here to day, to morrow in an- 
other place; making in an inſtant, with four 
little poſts, a hut cover d with boughs, or 
ſome hide of a beaſt, Their incomes are 
their bow and arrows, with which they pro- 
vide them with fleſh, with which they drink 
waterz only ſometimes they make their 
drink, calPd Chicha, of fruits of the trees, 
as they do in Chile, Their cloaths are ſome 
leaves for decency, and a skin, which is 
like a cloak, to cover them in other parts, 


They make holes in their lips, and put ſome 


times ſilver ones. The men let their hair 
grow to their ſhoulders, and the women as 
long as it will. There ſeems to be one 
thing wanting to this nation, which all other 
Indian nations have, which is the bread they 
make of maiz, or wheat, and ſome of rice: 
bat yet they do not want a ſupply of this 
kind; for becauſe they have not theſe grains, 
they make bread of the cods of a tree, which 
we in Spain call Algaroba ; and becauſe that 
does not laſt long, they have invented a 


ſtrange ſort of bread made of locuſts, (nay, Bread of lo- 
I have heard of Moſquites; ) but the locuſts cds. 


uſe to be in ſuch vaſt quantities in thoſe 
great plains call'd the Pamras, that as I 
travell'd over them, I often ſaw the fin in- 
tercepted, and the air darkened with flights 
of them. 

The Indians obſerve where they lite to 
reſt ; and thoſe plains bein; re and there 
full of thickets, they reſt ii tem, and chuſe 
the higheſt for ſhelter. This the Indians 
know; and approaching ſoftly in the nighit, 
they ſet fire to the thicker, which, with the 
high winds that reign in thoſe plains, is ſoon 
reduc'd to aſhes, and the locuits with them. 
Ot theſe they make great heaps; and as 
they are ready roaſted, they have nothing 
more to do, but to grind them to powder; 
of the flower of which they make a ſort of 
bread, which maintains them. To the 


ſame end they uſe an herb call'd Cibil, wlrich, The hers 


either by pact with the devil, or by natural 
virtue, affords them a ſuſtenance for ſeveral 
days, only by keeping it in their mouths, 
where it 5 a white foam, which ap- 
pears upon their lips: it is a very diſagree- 
able ſight, and made me very ſick to ſee it. 
Though theſe people are not ſo warlike 
as the Chile Indians, yet they are coura- 
gious, and have ſhewed it upon ſeveral oc- 
caſions. They are very dexterous at their 
bows and arrows, with which they make 
incredible ſhots. But beſides theſe, they 


have a very extraordinary ſort of weapon & rang, 
of a new kind, which is made up of two /rt of wes- 
p. Ten. 


bowls; the one bigger, and is a ſtone 
fectly well rounded, about the bigneſs of an 
ordinary orange; the other is of a bladder 
or hard leather, which they fill with ſome 
matter of leſs weight than the ſtone: theſe 
two balls are tied ſtrongly to each end of a 
ſtrong whipcord, which they twiſt of a 
bull's pizzle: the Indian ſtanding on a high 
ground, takes the leſſer ball in his hand, 
and lets the other fly, holding it like a 
fling over his head to take aim, and hit 
his adverſary with the heavy ball, which 
they direct to the head, or legs of their 
enemy; and thus they entangle him fo, as 
to bring him to the ground, and then rhe 
Indian leaps from the neight where he was, 
and without giving him time to diſembara/; 

himſelt, 
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himſelf, they kill him; and this inſtrument 
is ſo powerful in their hands, that it not 
only brings a man to the ground, but a 
horſe or 2 wild bull, which are very fre- 
quent in thoſe parts, ſince the coming of 
the Spaniards among them. | 

At this time they have no wars with any; 
for though they do not own a ſubjection, 
yet they carry themſelves to the Spaniards 
very friendly; and the reaſon is, becauſe 
they ſee their towns ſo populous and ſtrong, 
that it would be in vain for them to ſtir, 
or make any attempt againſt them: they 
have the liberty of going in and out as they 
pleaſe 3 and when they have taken a kind- 
neſs for a Spaniard, there will come a troop 


Kingdom of CHILE. 


of them in harveſt time to help him to get Ovar.e. 
it in, and when it is over, they return to 1646. 


their own way of liviag: but there are 
others who come in troops to the high- 
way, and if the Spaniards are not well ar- 
med, attack them in their waggons; for 
which reaſon they ſeldom ſer out but a 
great many together, and well provided for 
an encounter; but moſt commonly they 
are well pleas'd with ſome lictle preſent, 
which they ask very boldly, as if they were 
maſters of all the goods in the waggons: 
they generally are content with a little biſ- 
ket or wine; but if the travellers are too 
niggardly, they are in danger all the way, 
and muſt owe their ſafety to their fire-arms. 


BOOK VV. 


Of the firſt Entrance of the Spaniards 


into the Kingdom of CHILE. 


CHAP. TL 
The Introduction to this Book. 


AVING hitherto treated of thoſe 
three parts, into which at firſt 
we divided the kingdom of Chile; 
of its ſoil and climate; of its 


temperature and properties; of 


its inhabitants, and their antiquity, nobili- 
ty, and cuſtoms; the order of this hiſtory 
requires we ſhould now treat of the entrance 
of the Spaniards into their country; fince 
by that 1t has been changed much for the 
better in many things: and although what 
we have already mentioned about the flocks, 
fruit, bread, wine, oil, &c. of which they 
had no idea before the Spaniards came 
among them; yet thi is nothing in compa- 
riſon with the advantages they receive by 
the light of the goſpel, which by the means 
of the ſame Spaniards, was, and is com- 
municated to them. Upon this conſidera- 


tion, we may well excuſe ſome milita- 


ry exceſſes of covetouſneſs in ſome of the 
firſt diſcoverers and their ſoldiers, who as 
{uch, and men who are bred in diſorder and 
confuſion, and uſed to imbrue their hands 
in blood where they find reſiſtance, had leſs 
regard to the ſtrict rules of juſtice towards 
the Indians. But this was againſt all the 
orders of their catholick majeſties, who from 


the beginning recommended moit ſtrictly 
the preſervation of the privileges of thoſe 
poor people, charging all their governors, 
captains, conquerors, and royal miniſters, 
that they ſhould always have before their 
eycs, in the conqueſt of this new world, not 
ſo much the dilatation of their royal power 
and monarchy, as the propagation of the 
goſpel, and the kind uſage of the Indians, 
their converſion being the principal motive 
of the undertaking, as we ſhall ſce in its 
proper place. 

But how is it poſſible, morally ſpeaking, 
that human actions, though never ſo well 
deſign'd upon high motives, ſhould not 
have a mixture of the incoveniencies which 
paſſion, not overcome by reaſon, produces? 
And fo *tis no wonder, that in the begin- 
ning of thoſe diſcoveries ſome diſorders 
ſhould happen, though they never were ſo 
exorbitant as ſome authors make them; and 
particularly in Chile they were much leſs, 
becauſe the inhabitants of thoſe parts made 
the Spaniards feel their valour at their very 
firſt entrance, where they found their pro- 
greſs 188 wich greater vigour than they 
Iimagined. 


But 


— 
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OvaALLE. But ſince this kingdom is one of the con- 
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ſiderable parts of America, it will be neceſ- 
ſary firſt to ſay ſomething of the diſcovery 
of the new world ; for this being the re- 


moteſt part of it towards the ſouth, it was 


neceſſary to paſs all the reſt before it could 
be diſcovered 3 and therefore, though I have 
not a deſign to make any relation but of 
the kingdom of Chile, I ſhall nevertheleſ 


touch upon the other diſcoveries, and fol- 
low the ſteps of the conquerors in order, as 
the hiſtories of them do relate; fo the ſub- 
ject of this book will be better underſtood, 
by opening the manner of the finding them, 
and the order of time in which this progreſs 
was made; and ſo place each kingdom ac- 
cording to its antiquity, 


CHAP. IL : 


OF America in general, and what Light may be found of it among the 
rm: a Antient Philoſophers. 


MERICA, called otherwiſe the 

New World, becauſe of its late diſ- 
covery, is now as well known as it was for- 
merly hid for ſo many paſſed ages, not on- 
ly to the vulgar, but to thoſe piercing wits 
among the pagans, Ariſtotle, Parmenides, 
Pliny ; and among the chriſtian philoſo- 
phers, to St. Auſtin, Lactantius, and others, 
who judged all that climate to be inhabi- 
table that lay between the tropicks, found- 
ing their opinion upon a point of their philo- 
ſophy, which was, That the preſervation of 
the animal demanded by its temper the juſt 
proportion of the firſt four qualities, which 
they ſuppoſed could not be found under the 
torrid zone; for ſo they called it, becauſe 
of the force of the ſun upon it, it being all 
the year almoſt perpendicular to it; and 
having obſerved its effects on this fide the 
tropicks, how it dries the earth in ſummer, 
conſumes the fountains, thinking that if it 
did not withdraw to the other tropick, it 
would have entirely fired the earth, though 
refreſhed by the nights, *tis no wonder, if 
they were perſuaded that where its beams 
were continual, there could be no habitation 
for man. 

But experience, - which is the touch-ſtone 
of all philoſophical diſcourſes, has diſcover- 
ed that not only there is a plain paſſage, 
though troubleſome, from one pole to the 
other, but alſo that thoſe regions contain- 
ed under the Zodiack have been, and are 
inhabited by innumerable nations; and 
that there are even under the equino#ial line, 


Quito zem- ſome places, as that of Quito, ſo temperate 


Perate, 


though un- 


and healthful, that they are manifeſtly pre- 


Gs 4 line. ferrable to ſeveral in the temperate Zone. 


This new world has, by common conſent, 
been called America unjuſtly enough, as 
Herrera complains in the firſt book of his 
fifth Decade, by the crafty uſurpation of this 
diſcovery appropriated to Americo Veſpu- 
ſio, inſtead of Columbus, who by this means 
is deprived of his true glory. 

It is not eaſy to make out what know- 
ledge the antients have had of this new 
world: Marinco Siculo pretends, in his Spa- 
niſh Chronicles, that the Romans had known 
it, and made ſome conqueſts in it; and his 


foundation is, That in one of the gold mines 
of America, there was ound a medal, or 
antient coin, with the figure of Auguſtus 
Ceſar z which, he ſays, was ſent to the 
pope by Joannes Rufo, archbiſhop of Co- 
zenſa: but this is retuted, as ridiculous, by 
Pedro Bercio in his Geography; and 'tis not 
very probable, that that coin alone, and no 
other, ſhould have been found in all this 
length of time, ſince the mines are work! 
in the Weſt Indies, But, beſides, if the Ro- 
mans had been once in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
poo it would not have been eaſy to have 
oſt all commerce with them, conſidering 
the great riches that communication pro- 
duces z for the nations would have called 
in one another, as we ſee they have done 
ſince the diſcovery made by their ca- 
tholick majeſties, and their poſſeſſing of 
thoſe parts, to which there goes every year 
ſo much people from Europe. 

As to the Roman coin, tis probable, that 
ſome who paſſed from Europe with the firſt 
conquerors of the Indies, and out of a hu- 
mour of ſpreading novelties, (which though 
little worth, are generally applauded by the 
vulgar,) feign'd he had tound it in the 
mines; or it might fall from him, and be 
found by another, who carried it as a rarity 
to the. biſhop, who is ſaid to have ſent it to 
the pope. I am not ignorant that there are 
many arguments and conjectures, and thoſe 
not contemptible, of ſome knowledge that 
the antients had of this ſo principal a part 
of our globe, which are related by Abra- 
ham Ortelius Gorofio, tather Acoſta of our 
company, in his firſt book of the Hiſtory 
of the Indies, Chap. 11, 12, & 13. Thomas 
Boſius, Book XX. Chap. 3. Malvenda, trier 
Gregory Garcia, in the firſt book of the 
Origin of the Indians, taking their hints from 
Plato, Seneca, Lucian, Arrian, Clemens, 
Romanus, Origen, St. Ferom, and others, 
who ſeem to have had ſome knowledge of 
this new world. There may be ſeen in fa- 
ther Pineda, of our ſociety, in the fourth 
book about Solomon's Court, Chap. 16. the 


words of Abraham Ortelius, which make 


very much to this purpoſc. 
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CHAP. 3. 


the Ocean. 


CHAP. III. | 
What Light may be had from Scripture about this New Region. 


F | HERE is another queſtion which 
ſeems to be better founded, than the 
firſt; and that is, What light may be had 


from ſcripture about theſe remote regions? 


becauſe there are many authors, who from 
theſe words of the fond of Chronicles, 
Chap. iv. The ſervants of Hiram brought, 
with the ſervants of Solomon, gold from Ophir, 
infer, that the ſcripture here ſpeaks © the 
Weſt Indies, and interpret Ophir to be Peru, 
or all America; and as the moſt famous 
Chriſtopher Columbus was the firſt who diſ- 
covered it, ſo he ſeems to have been the firſt 
that uſed that expreſſion ; for they ſay, that 
when he was in the iſland of Hiſpamola, he 
often ſaid, that at laſt he was come to the 
deſired land of Ophir, as is related by Peter 
Martyr, in his firſt book of the Decade of 
But he who firſt ſet out this 
opinion in form, was Francis Vatable, who 
upon the third book of Kings, in the ninth 


Ophir ſaid Chapter, and ſo on, makes Ophir to be the 
70 be — iſland of Hiſpaniola, and the continents of 


paniola. 


Peru and Mexico. He was ſeconded in his 
opinion by Poſtel Goropio, Arias Montano, 
Antonio Peſſevino, Rodrigo Yepes, Boſius, 
Manuel de Sa, and other authors, reported 
by Pineda, in his treaty de rebus Solomonis; 
which makes father Martin del Rio, of the 


company of Jeſus, ſay, that this opinion is 


not without good grounds; but he who de- 
fends it moſt vigourouſly, is father Gregory 
Garcia, of the order of St. Dominick, in his 
book De Indorum Occidentalium Origine, 
where he ſtrives mightily to clear this opi- 
nion from all objections and oppoſition. 
The things ſaid by theſe authors are not 
of ſmall weight, though thoſe who would 
make an inference from the word Peru's 
having a nearneſs to Pharvim, which is 
uſed by the ſeptuagint in 2 Chron. 11. 
where ſpeak ing of the gold with which So- 
lomon adorned his temple, they ſay, that 
it was of gold of Pharvim, which in the 
vulgate is tranſlated Aurum Probatiſſimum, 
or moſt pure gold, have againſt them a 


Powerful adverſary, to wit, Gareilaſſo de la 


Peru how 
named, 


Vega, who affirms, that the name Peru is 
not the name of the land, but that the S$pa- 
mards, endeayouring to inform themſelves 
of the country, took an Indian, whoſe name 
was Beru; and that asking him what coun- 

they were in, and he imagining they 
asked him his name, he anſwered Beru; 
and the Spaniards thought he had ſaid Peru, 
and that that was the name of the country, 
which ever after was called ſo. That which, 
in my opinion, confirms molt the belief of 
Ophbir, is, that which Solomon ſays of him- 

Vol. III. 


in our days, penetrate to the utmoſt 


ſelf in the book of Wiſdom, That he knew 
the diſpoſition of the earth; with which it 
ſeems that ignorance was incompatible ; and 
that he could not but be informed of that 
great and princÞpal part of the world; ſo 
that we may conclude he knew how to ſend 
his fleets thither, and bring home the riches 
of thoſe parts : and this may be more pro- 
bable, il 

of gathering together all the precious things 
from ſeveral parts of the earth, and the 
pureſt gold, for the ornament of the temple 
and houſe of God; for the gold of Valdi- 
via and Carabay being the pureſt in the 
world, and the precious woods of odours 
that are in thoſe — and Paraguay 
and Braſil the fineſt, it appears hard he 
ſhould nor uſe all diligence to have them, 
they making ſo much to his end, which was 
to gather treaſure and precious things. 


we conſider the great deſire he had 


That he could do it, there ſeems no rea- Reaſons for 


ſon to doubt, ſince we know he had a great 


Solomon's 
known 


and powerful fleet; and if this fleet ſpent ;he land of 


always three years from the time of its ſet- 
ting out in the Red Sea, to the time of its 
return, as the interpreters of the ſcripture 
all ſay, in what could they ſpend ſo much 
time, but in going to the utmoſt bounds of 
the eaſt and weſt ? and, tis poſſible, went 
round the world, as the ſhip Victory did 
ſince, in the ſame time; in which, the great 
Captain Magellan diſcovered and paſſed the 
Streights of his name; and ſince we know, 
that the fleets of the catholick kings do, 
rts 
of the eaſt and weſt in leſs than a year's 
time, why could not the ſame be done by 
thoſe of ſo powerful and ſo wiſe a king as 
Solomon, who may be ſuppoſed to have 
underſtood himſelf, and inſtructed his cap- 
tains and pilots in the art of navigation ? 
Neither 1s it improbable, but he might 
know the uſe of the loadſtone, and the ſea 
compaſs, as ſome authors do affirm he did. 


America. 


This is yet more confirmed by what we 


have obſerved already about the knowledge 
and conjectures which the ancients had of 
this new world, of which he likewiſe could 
not be 1gnorant, but rather have a more 
particular inſight into them, being himſelf 
ſo perfect in the ſciences of e 
and geography, as well as hydrography; 
all which he had by infuſion from God Al- 
mighty, that he might ſee into the errors 
of thoſe who believed there were no anti- 

es, nor that the torrid zone could be 
inhabited, denying the roundneſs of the 
earth, and other ſuch miſtakes, 


X Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, we know, that his fleets came to 
Syria, Phenicia, Africa, and Europa; and 
to come to thoſe coaſts, *tis certain, that 
if they ſet out at the Red Sea, it was neceſ- 
ſary for them to ſail ſouthward ,to double 
the cape of Good Hope, and then north, and 
paſs the equinoctial line a ſecond time, 
as the hp do now in their voyages 
from India to Portugal. This being ſup- 
poſed, and that Solomon had the knowledge 
of America, *tis probable he was not unac- 
quainted with the communication of the 
North and South Seas by 
Magellan and St. Vincent; for Solomon being 
ſo powerful, both by ſea and land; and fo 
well inſtructed in all things, tis probable 
he cauſed thoſe ſhores to be ſearched, to find 
the communication of both ſeas, as it was 
ſince done by men much inferior to him in 
oy thing, which were Magellan, and Fa- 
cob le Maire; or, it might be diſcovered 
by ſome ſhips driven by ſtorms into thoſe 
parts, as ſome ſay it befel the firſt diſco- 
verers of America. 

This once ſuppoſed, thoſe who under- 
ſtand any thing of navigation, and the art 
of the ſea, cannot but know how much 
more eaſily a fleet, being placed at the cape 
of Good Hope in thirty fix, may fail ſouth 
to the fifty fourth degree, where the Streights 
of Magellan lie, than to fail to the north 
above ſeventy two degrees, which it muſt 
do from the cape to Europe: from whence 
may be inferred what I ſay, that if it was 
true that his fleet came to Africa and Eu- 
rope, and entered the mediterranean ſea, it 
was much eaſier to go to Chile and Peru; 
for from the S!rejghts it might run before 
the wind all along that coaſt; and having 
taken in the gold, precious woods, ſilver, 
and other commodiries, it might return by 
the ſame Streigbis, as Pedro Sarmiento, and 
others, have done to the North Sea, and fo 
to the cape of Good Hope and the Red Sea : 
or, the fleet being in the South Sea, might 
ſail welt to the Philippine iſlands; and from 
thence coaſting along thoſe parts we call 
the Eaſt Indies, 1t might take in all the 
eaſtern commodities ; and ſo having gone 
round the world, return loaden with all 
the riches of eaſt and weſt, with pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, and other fine ſtones, as 
alſo musk, amber, ivory, and other va- 
luable eaſtern commodities ; and from the 
weſt, with gold, ſilver, odoriferous woods, 
pearls, emeralds, fine dyes, rich and fine 


woolls, amber, and other riches, which 


were wanting to make up the opulency of 
Solomon, 


Neither ought this to be thought imprac- 
ticable, ſince tis made out already in theſe 
books, how eaſy the navigation would be 
from Chile to the Philippine iſlands in two 
or three months: the conveniencies of which 


the Streights of 


navigation have been ſet out in the fourth 
chapter of the ſecond book ; and we do 
know how the ſhip Victory did return that 
way, and ſo have many others ſince : by all 
which the poſſibility of Solomon's naviga- 
tion is made out, and that within the com- 
paſs of the three years, in which they uſed 
to return to their port in the Red Sea; and 
if it did not do this, it can hardly be ima- 
gined, how it could employ ſuch a ſpace 
of time. 

For theſe, and many more reaſons of this 
nature, our moſt learned Pineda retracts the 
contrary opinion, which he had publiſhed 
in his commentaries upon Job; becaule, 
when he writ them, he had not ſo well ex- 
amined, the grounds of the laſt opinion, 


nor weighed all the authority and ſtrength 


of conjectures that attend it; and, indeed, 
ſo far every prudent man would go, as not 
to deſpiſe and contemn an opinion of 
which he believed the contrary, if it were 
maintained with probability, and by per- 
ſons worthy to be hearkened to, 


that having once made the diſcovery, and 
enjoy'd thoſe mines, not only the commu- 
nication with them, but the very memory 
of them ſhould be loſt,] ſeems, in my opi- 
nion, to be as ſtrong an argument againſt 
Solomon's fleet; for if that did once over- 
come all the difficulties of that navigation, 
what cauſe could interrupt that commerce 
in ſuch a manner, as that the total re- 
membrance of it ſhould be aboliſhed? Tis 
true, that as to the Jets, they were a peo- 
ple who did not care to live in foreign parts, 
nor ſettle among other nations, nor inhabit 
the ſea coaſts ; for God Almighty was un- 
willing, that by the communication with 
the gentiles, they ſhould contract any of 
their cuſtoms 3 and therefore we do not 
know, that of all the race of their kings, 
any more than three went about any ſuch 
thing, which were Solomon, who compaſ- 
ſed it, and Joſophat and Ochoſias, whoſe un- 
dertakings had no ſucceſs. By which it 
may be inferr'd, that when Solomon died, 
4 the temple was finiſhed, this naviga- 
tion was neglected, till at laſt it was quite 
forgot; beſides, that it appears from the 
Chronicles, and other places of ſcripture, 
that in thoſe times ſilver and gold were bur 
little valued, the covetouſneſs of mankind 
not being arrived to the heighth it is at 
now a days: they did not think it worth 
leaving their houſes, to endure labour in the 
ſearch of them, and run all thoſe hazards 
which the voyagers to thoſe parts do un- 
dergo. 


edge ad deſire which we ſee in the Euro- 
peans, 


Book IV. 


Though, Reaſons a- 
to ſay truth, if I muſt ſpeak what I think, 8%; pe; 
that one reaſon which I gave above againſt ing dico- 
the Romans having had knowledge of thoſe vered Ame- 


parts, [which is, That it appears incredible, rica. 


This therefore might take off the 
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peans, of continuing thoſe voyages; neither 
would they deſire to ſettle in thoſe parts ; 
or if they did, the memory of them might 
be loſt. See Padre Pineda, particularly in 
the fifth ſection of the ſixteenth chapter, 
where he anſwers the arguments of the ne- 
gative opinion; to which he gives very 
handſome ſolutions ; and in particular, to 
thoſe who ſay, that Solomon's fleet could 
bring nothing but gold and ſilver, as if this 
were nothing, or like ballaſt and that this 
were not motive enough for him to ſend 
his fleets, for a thing of which it appears 


he made ſuch uſe, both for the temple and 
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his own palaces ; ſo that it does not ſeem OvaLLE. 


ſſible he could have it all from the eaſt, 
ut muſt have recourſe to the weſt, *where 
there was ſuch a maſs of it, as is made out 
by what we have ſaid of the mines of Chile, 
and thoſe of the Inga, with thoſe trees, 
fruits, and plants of maſſy gold, and ſta- 
tues of the ſame metal in his gardens; be- 
ſides what they call Guaſcas, where to this 
day they keep concealed a vaſt ſtore of thoſe 
riches gathered together for the liberty of 
the Inga, when the Spaniards had him pri- 
ſoner; all which may be ſeen in what has 
been ſaid already in ſeveral chapters. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Diſcovery of America: And by what means it was performed. 


MONG the hidden and wonderful 
ſecrets of nature, we may reckon the 
ſingular virtue of the loadſtone, which has 
produced ſuch wonderful effects, as they 


another, through thoſe immenſe ſeas which 
ſeparate them. 

Who the firſt man was that applied this 
virtue to facilitate navigation, it is hard to 
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Solos ſeem more the object of our eyes than of prove by authors; for though we know that 
bs- our faith, as men; for who, if they did not this ſtone was known to the Fetus, and to 
= Fo ſee it, could believe the experiments made the Egyptians, yet who firſt made uſe of the 


every day, which ſurpaſs all imagination ? 
See the curious and elaborate treatiſe of fa- 
ther Athanaſius, Kirker, of our company, 
de arte magnetica ; for there the moſt aſpi- 
ring mind after curioſities will find all he 
can wiſh about this matter, as well what 
is ancient, as what is modern, the whole 
treated with ſo much erudition and clear- 
neſs, that the ſtudy of it is not leſs delight- 
ful than profitable. The ſame ſubject is 
alſo treated of excellently by father Nicholas 
Cabeo, of our company, in his book of mag- 
netical philoſophy. 

Among all the virtues of this rare ſtone, 
I think that its quality of taking up iron is 
not ſo admirable as that which it has had 
of drawing gold and ſilver to Europe from 


ſea-needle and compals, 1s very hard to find 
out. Some ſay it came from China to Eu- 
rope : others, that it was found by the in- 
habitants of the cape of Good- Hope; and 
that Vaſca de Gama, met with ſome of their 
veſſels, when he made the diſcovery of the 
cape, who uſed this inſtrument : others 
give the glory of it to the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe : others to a man of the king 


city of Amalſi, who was rather the man that 
perfected this invention, being himſelf an 
experienced ſeaman. But let every one have 
his opinion, it is not my buſineſs to de- 
cide; I only ſay, that to this admirable 
virtuę of the loadſtone we owe the diſco- 
very of America : for though ſome authors 


4 


The inven- 
dom of Naples, called Fobn Goyas, of the = * 
ſea. 


De mat Iudia; the maſs of which has been ſo great, 
; of fitver that ſome curious perſons having made a 
Taugt calculation in this matter, which they un- 
from Ame-derſtood very well, and reckoning the mil- 
lions brought by the galleons and flotas, 

from the diſcovery of the Indies to their 

time; and having alſo computed the diſ- 

tance between Europe and thoſe paxts, have 

found that there might have been made, 

from the one to the other, of bars of ſil- 

ver, a bridge of a yard and a half wide ; 

ſo that if all that metal could be found 

now a-days in any one place, it would 

make a mountain like that of Potofi, from 

which the greateſt quantity has been fetch- 

; ed ; and for that reaſon it appears hollow, 

1 and bored through in ſo many places. We 
2 may therefore ſay of the loadſtone, that 
gold has given it a virtue like that of faith, 

to tranſport mountains, not only from one 

place to another, but from one world to 


ſay, that Solomon's fleet ſailed by the obſer- 
vation of the ſtars, the winds, the flight 
of birds, and other ſigns, with which they 
ſupplied the want of this uſeful invention, 
not then known according to the common 
opinion, (though the contrary 1s not alto- 
gether improbable,) yet it muſt be owned 
that the uſe of this ſea-needle has been the 
thing that has facilitated the navigation, fo 
as the firſt diſcoverers, truſting to this, durſt 
venture into vaſt ſeas, and paſs the gulph 
which leads to that remote and unknown 
world, ſo as to land in it; which was a per- 
formance worthy of immortal memory to 
the man who undertook and executed it. 
This man was the moſt famous captain 
Don Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe, whom 
the Spaniards in their language call Colon, 
who, though he were not, as he was, nobl 
deſcended, might have given by himſelf 
nobility and fame to his deſcendants, and 
ro 
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OvaALLE.to his noble and illuſtrious country; for if 
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this commonwealth had had only this ſon, 
it might draw fame enough from him alone, 
ſince his generous and bold mind was ca- 
pable of overcoming all the difficulties 
which he met with in the project and exe- 
cution of this enterprize, the more to be 
eſteemed by the great advantages procured 
by it to both worlds : to this, by that vaſt 
increaſe of rich&$, of which a great deal is 
conſecrated upon the altars in churches, be- 
ſides what is employed in the furniture of 
Princes and great men : and to the other 
world, the benefit of the light of the goſ- 
pel, by which it is ſo much more poliſhed 
and meliorated in all ſenſes. 

Neither does that which Gareilaſſo de la 
Vega, and others, do relate, any ways affect 
the glory of this great man, when they 
fay, that he undertook this deſign upon the 
knowledge communicated to him by a man 
whom he entertained, and who died in his 
houſe as his gueſt ; for we muſt own that 
his chief praiſe does not come from what he 
knew of this new world before he under- 
took to find and conquer it, but from his 

enerous mind and conſtancy in purſuing 
Fis enterprize; and this is all his own,which 
puts juſtly the laurels upon his head, and 


makes his memory immortal in ſpite of 
time and envy, though one would think no 


body ſhould have any for the common be- 
nefactor of two worlds. That which theſe 


= he died; but before he died, being wil- 
ing to make ſome return for the kindneſs 
received, he called Columbus. to him, and 
left him, as an inheritance, the journal he 
had made, with the rhumbs of wind borh 
going and coming, and all others his ob- 
ſervations in the voyage, and about the 
place where he landed. 

This 1s thus related by Gareilaſſo de la 
Vega, and father Foſeph d' Acoſta, who ſays, 
he does not know the name of this pilot 
who left this legacy to Columbus : and this 
he attributes to the particular providence of 
God, who would not have the honour of 
this diſcovery be owing to any human in- 
duſtry, but immediately and entirely to the 
divine majeſty, to whoſe diſpoſition we ought 
to attribute, ſo much as appears contingent 
and caſual in this ſhip's miſcarriage, from 
its courſe and all the other accidents attend- 
ing that ſtorm, till the pilot was brought 
to die in the houſe of him whom God had 
choſen for a ſecond cauſe and chief inſtru- 
ment of this enterprize; who being of him- 
ſelf a great philoſopher and coſmographer, 
compared theſe notions which he had from 
his dying gueſt, with his own ſpeculations 
which he had long had upon the ſame ſub- 
Ject 3 and this made him reſolve to under- 
take what he afterwards accompliſhed. In 
order to this he began to conſider of thoſe 
who were likelieſt to aſſiſt him; and firſt 6,4, 
of all, he offered it to his own country, who offers his 
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2 of authors relate about this hiſtory, is, That a took it for a dream; after this, to the Kings cover 10 
1e Pilot, an inhabitant and native of the town of Portugal, France, and England; and at _ 
the houſe of of Guelva, in the county of Niebla, in An- laſt he addreſſed this rich offer to their ca- Portugal, 


Columbus. Jalufia, called Alonſo Sanches de Hualva, or tholick majeſties, for whom it was deſign- and Eng- 


as others ſay, Buxula, uſed to trade with a 
ſmall veſſel to the Canaries , and that one 
time, in his return to Spain, he met with 
a mighty ſtrong Levant, which was ſo 
powerful, that in twenty days he found him- 
{elf in one of the iſlands of the Meſt-Hudies, 
one of thoſe which we call the Hands of 
Barlovento, or the Windward Iſlands, and 
tis judged it was Hiſpaniola; from whence, 
fearing to periſh for want of proviſion, he 
returned to the land of Madera, having 
endured ſo much, that almoſt all his com- 
pany died, and himſelf came in ſuch a con- 
dition, that though Columbys, who loved 
ſea-faring men, and for that reaſon had cho- 
ſen that and to live in, received him, in- 
to his houſe, and took great care of him, 


ed, from the beginning, by him who had re-land. 05e 
reſolved, in 3 to amplify their . 
monarchy by the addition of ſo many rich 

and powerful kingdoms, as they have ac- 

quired in this new world. 

Ferdinand and Jſabella, who are worthy perginand 
of immortal glory, having examin'd the and Iſabel- 
grounds Columbus went upon, and the ho- la accept it. 
nour might be done to the croſs of chriſt, 
and to the preaching of his goſpel, if this 
enterprize ſhould take effect, having ſe- 
riouſly conſidered of it for eight years to- 
gether, they commanded all neceſſary pro- 
viſions to be made, without ſparing any 
charge, · or minding the contingency of a 
deſign ſo new, ſo difficult, and ſo much 
without example. | 


CGHA-F.-Y. | 
Don Chriſtopher Columbus /ails from Spain in ſearch of the New World. 


1 N the year of the birth of our ſaviour 
1492. upon the third of Auguſt, about 
half an hour before ſun-riſe, (the happieſt 


day that ever ſhined upon our antipodes, as 


being the beginning of their greateſt felici- 
ties,) Don Chriſtopher Columbus, the moſt 
famous Genoeſe that ever was, failed from 
Spain, with the title which he had received 

| trom 


abel 
pt it. 


Columbus 
had but 
ninety in 


two ſhips. 
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the ſeas of all thoſe countries he ſhould diſ- 
cover and conquer; ſo leaving behind him 
the famous herculean Streights, as diſdain- 
ing their Non-plus-ultra, and laughing at 
cheir pillars, he launch'd into the vaſt ocean, 
and begun his navigation with no leſs con- 
fidence than admiration of thoſe who ſaw 
him leave the ſhore and ſteer a courſe never 
before attempted, by new rhumbs of winds. 
Having touch'd at the iſland of Gran Ca- 
aria, he again failed from thence the firſt 
of September, with ninety in company and 


proviſions for a year. After ſome days of 


navigation he began to find himſelf near the 
tropick of cancer, and under the 7orrid 
Zone ; whereupon his men who had been 
bred in the temperate climates of Europe, 
being impatient of heats, which they never 
before had experienced, and wearied with 
ſeeing nothing but a vaſt ocean without 
land, began to enter into diſtruſt of diſco- 
vering any. At firſt they murmured only 
between their teeth; but at laſt, ſpeaking 
out boldly, they came to their captain Co- 
lumbus, and endeavoured by all means to 
diſſuade him from purſuing his diſcovery, 
as vain and without hopes of ſucceſs ; and 
that it would be much better to return back 
to Spain ; but he with a generous mind be- 
ing deaf to all their perſwaſions, purſued 
his voyage with conſtancy. His men per- 
ceiving {till how he went further from 


Spain, and that they had almoſt worn out 


their eyes with looking out from the top- 
moſt-head of the ſhip, without finding any 
appearance of land, renewed their inſtances 
and reaſons; and that the more earneſtly, 
by how much they perceived every day the 
conſumption of their water and proviſions z 
calling now that temerity, which before 
they ſaid might be conſtancy : for they al- 
ledged that the time was increaſed, their 
proviſions leſſened, the winds ſcarce, and 
calms to be feared ; no land in view, its 
diſtance not to be known nor gueſſed at 


that the danger was certain, and no avoid- 


ing to periſh, if they ſtaid any longer ; 
therefore, ſaid they, let us ſecure our lives, 
except we intend to be a fable and laughing- 
ſtock to all mankind, and looked upon as 
our own murderers. 

To ſay truth, it cannot be denied but 
this was an urgent danger, and greater per- 
haps than can be imagined by thoſe who 
never were in the like trials; for when no 
leſs then life is at ſtake, all dangers appear 
great; and particularly at ſea: beſides, theſe 
allegations were of themſelves of great con- 
ſideration, and capable of ſhaking the great- 
eſt conſtancy and valour ; yet the courage 
of the great Columbus was ſuch, and ſo ſingu- 
lar his prudence, that ſometimes diſſem- 


bling, and ſometimes taking no notice of 
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from Ferdinand and Jabella, of admiral of 


3r 


what he heard, but talking to this manOvarre: 
and the other in private, and them comfort- 1646. 


ing them all up in general, and giving them 
ſome account of his well-· grounded ſpecula- 
tions, he ſo fed them with ho 
tations, (he himſelf ſhewing 

ſucceſs,) that he brought at laſt his project 
to a happy iſſue. They were following their 
voyage thus, through all the inconveniencies 
of heat, ready to ſtifle them, when on a 
ſudden a voice was heard crying Land, 
Land : they all flew to the prow and ſides 
of the ſhip, and fixed their eyes on the ho- 
rizon like ſo many Argus's, to find out the 
land which ſeemed to appear like a cloud 


upon the ſea. The deſire of getting to it 


made ſome doubt, if it were land or clouds ; 
but others were more confident : ſome aſ- 
ſure it to be low land ; others think th 
ſee rocks, and a large extended ſhore ; and 
all was but gueſs, occaſioned by the great 
diſtance they were at ſea from any land ; 
for in truth 1t was not land but clouds. And 
this was an invention of Columbus, their ad- 
miral, who ſeeing them almoſt ready to 
mutiny, made uſe of this artifice to prevent 
the ill effects of their deſpair, cauſing this 
voice to be heard to give them a ſhort joy, 
and amuſe them. 

This ſucceeded well for that time : he 
ſteered his courſe towards this pretended 
land till night; and when they were aſleep 
he ſet his prow to the weſt, in ſearch of the 
true land: but in the morning when it was 
day, ſeeing thoſe clouds, which they took 
for land, vaniſhed as it often happens in 
long navigations, they began to afflict 
themſelves a-new, and remonſtrate to the ad- 
miral boldly to his face which I do not won- 
der at; for beſides the danger of periſhing 
with hunger, they found themſelves in a cli- 
mate ſo ſcorching and fiery, that in the third 
voyage that the admiral made, they being 
becalmed eight days, about the ſame place, 
were afraid the ſun would have ſet fire to 
their ſhips ; for all his casks flew under 
decks, the hoops ſmoaking as if they had 
been ſet on fire, and the wheat was all in a 
ferment ; and the ſalt fleſh was, as it were, 
boiled again, and ſtunk ſo, that, to avoid 
infection, they were forced to throw it over- 
board. 

The admiral was thus purſuing his 
voyage, in which patience was his moſt ne- 
ceſſary habit, to endure the terrible perſecu- 
tion of his own people; when on the 11th 
day of October, of the ſame year, it pleaſed 
God to crown all his invincible ſufferings, 


pes and expec- 
no diſtruſt of 


and the confidence he had in him, firſt, by Signs of 


manifeſt ſigns of land, which in ſuch oc-%4 


caſions do generally put a ſtop to all com- 
plaints and afflictions, and are the begin- 
ning of joy and content, which 1s followed 
with forgetting all * ſufferings. ** 
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new cut, with its fruit on it, which though 
a kind of thorn, was a branch of olive to 
the inhabitants of this new ark ; another 
had ſeen green fiſh, and ſome pieces of wood 
floating; all which were clear marks of 
land not far off, as to the navigators from 
India are the quantity of ſea-weeds which 
meet them about ten leagues from the coaſt 
of Spain. The joys which ſailors and paſ- 
ſengers ſhew generally at the ſigns of land, 
the capers they cut, and embraces they 
make each other, with their congratula- 
tions to the pilot, their thanks to heaven, 
nay, the tears they ſhed, and devout prayers 
they make to God and the virgin Mary, in 
acknowledgment of their protection ; all 
theſe are not ſo much matter for my pen, 
as for ſight and ſenſe. All this happened to 
the admiral's company, which not only for- 
got their ſufferings, and the hatred they 
bore to the author of them, but they run 


of the catholick kings, who having made 
war upon the Moors for three hundred and 
twenty years, had hardly fini{h'd it; but 
they put their ſhoulders to this new con- 
queſt, to ſpread by their means the glory 
of the goſpel, and make the voice of it to 
be heard to the utmoſt limits of the earth, 
making out by this manifeſt ' proof, how 
firm ſupports they were to the faith, ſince 
they were conſtantly employed in propaga- 
ting of it. Thus far Herrera: to which I 
may add, that the light Columbus ſaw in 
the middle of the night, was the tacit work- 
ing of reaſon, which being buried in pro- 
found errors, did yet throw out ſome ſparks 
from under thoſe aſhes, and cry to heaven 
for the enlivening ſpirit to deliver it, and 
by the means of Chriſt revive it, ſo as to 
enlighten that gentiliſm, ſo long over- 
l in darkneſs, and for ſo many ages 


paſt buried, as it were, in the ſhadow of 
death. 
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Thus it was; and as ſoon as day broke Columbus 
they landed : the admiral carried with him _ and 
the royal ſtandard ſpread, the other captains poke a 


and threw themſelves at his feet, as admi- 
ring and congratulating his conſtancy, and 
begging his pardon for ſo many hard 


thoughts, and as hard words, they had enter- 
tained, and let fly againſt him : he received 
them all with embraces and marks of benig- 
nity, aſſuring them that by the end of that 
day they ſhould be within ſight of land, and 
having ſaid this, he went upon the higheſt 

art of the ſhip's ſtern, as being deſirous to 
2X the firſt, that ſhould give them the good 
news of diſcovering land. 

There was a rent of ten thouſand Mara- 
vedies a year for the firſt diſcoverer, which 
made them all look out with great atten- 
tion; ſome on one ſide, and ſome on the 
other ſide of the ſhip, fixing their eyes 
where they thought it was moſt probable 
to find land; but it was about two hours 
before midnight, when admiral Columbus 
diſcover'd a light, and calling to two offi- 
cers, ſhewed it them; and preſently he per- 
ceiv'd that the light chang'd place, for it 
was a light carried from one houſe to an- 
other, as was known afterwards when they 


having in theirs the banners of this con- 
queſt, which were prepared, and had in 
them a green croſs crown'd, and round 
about the names of Fernando and Iſabella, 
to ſignify the hopes that thoſe princes had 
entertain'd to make ſubject, and lay at the 
teet of the crucified Jeſus, the crowns and 
ſcepters of thoſe powerful monarchs of that 
new world; they themſelves having firſt 
ſubmitted their own, that there might be 
no crown, command, nor lordſhip, but 
that of the exaltation of the croſs. 

To this end, as ſoon as the admiral land- 
ed, kneeling down with all his company, 
he kiſſed it once, and twice; and lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, all in tears, he ador'd 
our Lord God of all things, who had 
brought him thither, thanking him tor his 
favour, and doing homage to him in the 
name of thoſe people, who were to be brought 
to his knowledge; in ſign of all which, and 
the poſſeſſion he then took, he call'd that 


iſland Saint Salvador : he raiſed allo a moſt * 4 4 
beautiful croſs, which was a declaring war % Tcl. 


to hell, to make it renounce the poſſèſſion ick. 


landed: they fail'd on towards that light, 
and about two hours after midnight they 
diſcover'd land, which was at the ſame time 


made by the other ſhips in company, where- 
upon there were many claims for the Albri- 
cias; but at laſt they agreed that the Al- 
bricias belong'd to the admiral, becauſe he 
firſt diſcover'd the light: this was confirm- 
ed by Ferdinand and Jabella, king and queen 
of Spain, and ſettled upon the ſhambles of 
Seville, as the beſt fund for the admiral. 
Herrera, the chronologiſt, makes his re- 
flections upon this light, and moralizes up- 
on it, that it ſignified the ſpiritual light, 
which thoſe nations wanted, and which was 
now brought to them from Europe by theſe 
diſcoverers; as a proof likewiſe of the piety 


of that land, which for ſo many ages it had 
tyranniz'd over. | 

The admiral being roſe up, they all ap- 
proach'd, and not only embrac'd him, but 
carried him upon their ſhoulders in tri- 
umph, as having perform'd the greateſt work, 
that ever man attempted, or brought ta 
paſs. Immedaately atter this, the admiral, 
in preſence of a notary, took poſſeſſion of 
that land in the name of their catholick 
majeſties, and caus'd himſelf to be own'd 
as viceroy, and as ſuch they began to own. 
him, andobey him in all things. 


This 


CHAP. 6. Kingdom of CH ILE. 


This iſland, which we ſhall call Saint 
Salvador, was about fiftcen leagues in length, 
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9 


bus out fear, the rather when they ſaw that the that the country afforded, and preſenting 
and Spaniards began to preſent them with bells, them with gold, pearls, parrots content- 
92 needles, and other things of Europe, which ing themſelves with a return of a very ſmall 
pleas'd them extremely, as being new to value. Of the European things, thoſe they 
| them: in return they gave the Spaniards ſeem'd moſt to mind, were needles ; and 
5 Gold, Proviſions, and other things of their at firſt they could not imagine what they 
] country : they came ſome in their canoos, were good for; but being told they were 
and ſome ſwimming to the ſhips, where it to ſew, they anſwered they had nothing to The ſimpli- 
was wonderful to ſee how they valued every ſew ; but yet they 0 them, becauſe they * the 
thing, even to the bits of glazed diſhes, had never ſeen any thing of iron or ſteefl. “ 
or broken earthen ware, that lay about the They were much — at the uſe of 
ſhips, which they gather'd up as jewels ſwords, and particularly when they had ex- 
which they had never ſeen. And to ſay perienced their ſharpneſs ; for at firſt they 
truth, moſt things borrow their value from us'd to take hold of them by the edge with 
their rarity z and for this reaſon they had as great a anon þ 
little value for gold and pearls, which were The admiral, as viceroy of thoſe new 
things very common among them, they ex- kingdoms, began to govern, as he diſco- 
changing whole ſtrings of pearls, and ſome ver'd them; and that he might regulate 
of them as big as peaſe and /mall nuts, for them the better, by conſulting their majeſ- 
needles and bells, as happened in the J/ands ties in his doubts and difficulties, he made 
of the Margarita; ſo great is the difference two voyages backwards and forwards to 
in the eſtimation of things common, or rare Spain, ſtill making in his returns diſcovery 
ones. The admiral having here got an ac- of ſome new ſands, and amplifying the 
count of ſome other Hands, went out to monarchy, as hiſtorians do relate at large, 
diſcover them; and the ſecond he found he to whom I refer myſelf, not to engage in 
file nam'd Santa Maria de la Conception, dedi- matters which are far from my ſubject; 


s cal- 
uca- 


Cuba diſ- 
covered. 


very woody, and having good water, with 
a lake of freſh water in the middle of it, 
and well inhabited by the Indian, who 


the Lucaicts. It is nine hundred and fifty 
leagues from the Canaries. 


G HAF. VI. 


HEN the Indians ſaw ſuch great 

bulks in the ſea, with great fails, 
and the whole unlike their canoos, and they 
were drawn near the ſhore, they remain'd 
aſtoniſh'd and beſide themſelves, becauſe tho 
by their motion they gueſs'd them to be li- 
ving things, yet for their bigneſs they took 
them for ſome ſtrange ſea-monſters, never 
ſeen before on thoſe coaſts. The ſhips 
came to an anchor cloſe by the ſhore, and 
the admiration of the Indians increas'd (till 
ſo much the more, ſeeing white men come 
out of them with beards and cloaths; yet 
they did. not run away, but drew near with- 


cating it to the queen of heaven: the third 
he call'd 3 of the king Don Fer- 
nando: the fourth he nam'd Jſabella, in 
conſideration of his miſtreſs queen //abella. 
Of all theſe he took poſſeſſion in the name 
of their majeſties, by ſetting up their royal 
ſtandard before a publick notary, with the 
{ame ſolemnity and ceremonies obſerv'd in 
the taking poſſeſſion of the firſt and. 

On a Saturday, the 29th of October, they 
diſcover'd the famous Hand of Cuba, where 
the Havana is: there the Indians, frighted 
to ſee the Spaniards, whom they thought 
deſcended from heaven, went to them kiſ- 
ling their hands and feet. The admiral's 
laſt diſcovery was of the and eall'd Hi/- 


paniola, where he met with a great deal of 
gold, and ſome birds and fiſhes, like thoſe 
of Caſtile, Here the cacique Guacanagari 
received him with much humanity ; and in 
his land he made the firſt Colony, or ſettle- 
ment of Spaniards, which he nam'd the city 
of the Nativity. 

The Spaniards generally were recciv'd in 
theſe and other the Barlovento Iſlands, and 
on the coaſts of terra firma, with much 
love and kindneſs, very few of the Indians 
offering to reſiſt them. On the contrary, 
they all were pleaſed with their coming up- 
on their lands, furniſhing them with all 


but I cannot but make ſome reflection up- 
on what happen'd to this great man. Wha 
would not have thought, conſidering the 
happineſs with which he had executed all 
that he deſign'd, in the moſt difficult ſub- 
ject in the world, that he was eternizing 
his felicity, and putting fortune under his 
feet? But that no one may ſtrive to do it, 
but that all may know how conſtant is her 
volubility, and how perpetual the motion 
of her wheel, and that there is no human 
power, nor ſtar, can fix it, I will relate 
here briefly what befel him. 

Let him who governs be undeceiv d once 
for all, and know, That to ſit upon a throne, 
and take poſſeſſion of power, is to be 1 

mar 
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1646.“ to aim at; *tis juſt putting himſelf into the 
hands of anatomiſts, to be taken in pieces, 


and examin'd to the very bones; and very 
often envy —— innocence by feigned 
accuſations: this is not the place to examine 
that of the admiral; 1 only know that 
there were ſo many complaints, and ſuch 
appearances of miſdemeanors alledg'd at 
court againſt him; as, that he did not ad- 
vance the converſion of the Indians, but 
make them work to get gold, deſiring more 
to make them ſlaves than chriſtians; and 
taking no care to maintain them, and ſuch 
other imputations, as mov'd their catho- 
lick majeſties to ſend the commander De 
Bobadilla to examine the truth of what was 
alledg'd, and to do juſtice in requiſite caſes; 
writing at the ſame time a kind letter to 
the admiral, that he ſhould let the com- 
mander execute their orders. 

But he exceeding his commiſſion, and the 
intention of their majeſties, took all the 
informations againſt the admiral and his 
brothers, and without hearing them, made 
himſelf be own'd for judge and governor, 
giving rewards, and publiſhing, that he 
came to relieve the oppreſſed, and to pay 
their ſalaries, and put all things in good 
order, This drew over to him all thoſe who 
had any grudge to the admiral, and moſt 
of the common ſort ſided with him; ſo he 
entered into the houſes of the admiral and 
his brothers, ſeized their goods and their 
papers; all which he might ſafely do, with- 
out any reſiſtance, for the admiral was away : 
he ſent to ſeize him and his brothers, put- 
ting irons upon their feet, and ſo ſhipping 
them into a veſſel, call'd a Caravel, he 
ſent them away for Spain, to give an ac- 
count of themſelves. | | 

When they came to put irons upon the 
admiral, there was none ſo bold as to do it, 


Columbus out of the reſpect that all had for him; and 
in 03s. if he had not had in his family a rogue of 


a cook, who was villain enough to do it, 
they had not found any one to execute ſo 
barbarous a command, When Columbus 
ſaw himſelf put in chains by his own ſer- 
vant, *tis ſaid, that ſhaking his head, he 

ronounced theſe words, full of reſentment 
Be his uſage [Thus the world rewards thoſe 


who ſerve it; this is the recompence that men 
give to thoſe, who truſt in them. Have the 


utmoſt endeavours of my ſervices ended in this? His ſings. 
Have all my dangers and ſufferings deſerv' d lar expreſ- 


ſions fer i. 


no more? Let me be buried with theſe irons, 
to ſhew*that God alone knows how to reward 
and beſtow favours, of which he does never 
repent ; for the world pays in words and pro- 
miſes, and at laſt decerves and lies.] 

Having ſaid this, the ſhip ſer fail; and 
as ſoon as he came to Spain, their majeſties, 
when they were inform'd of the priſon 


of the admiral, were much concern'd; for 


by no means, had that been their inten- 
tion. They ſent for him to come before 
them ; but his tears and ſighs were ſuch, 
that in a great while he could not ſpeak ; 
at laſt he ſaid, aſſuring their majeſties of 
his great zeal for their royal ſervice, which 
had always been his guide, that if he had 
fail'd in any thing, it was not out of ma- 
lice, nor on purpoſe, but becauſe he knew 
no better, 3 

Their majeſties comforted him, and par- 
ticularly the queen, who favour d him 
moſt ; and after ſome time, in which the 
truth of the matter was made out, they or- 
der'd, That all that the commander Boba- 
dilla had confiſcated of the eſtate of the ad- 
miral and his brothers, ſhould be reſtor'd 
to them; as alſo, that the capitulation with 
them ſhould be obſerv'd, as to their privi- 
leges and exemptions. After this, the ad- 
miral return'd a fourth time to the Indies, 
inan honourable way ; and employing him- 
ſelf in new diſcoveries, he arriv'd upon the 
coaſt of the terra firma of America, the ſe- 
cond of November, 1502. and coaſting along 
by Cubija, arriv'd at the port; which, be- 
cauſe it appear'd ſo good a one, and the 
country ſo beautiful, well cultivated, and 
full of houſes, that it look'd like a garden, 
he call'd Puerto Bello, or the Fine Port, 
having diſcover*'d other iſlands in the way, 
and endur d very bad ſtorms. At laſt re- 
turning back by ſome of thoſe places which 
he had diſcover'd, taking, as it were, his 
leave of them, and returning to Spain, to 
order there a better ſettlement of affairs, 
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he died at Valladolid, where the court was, Columbus 


making a 


chriſtian end, and giving dies at Val - 


great ſigns of his predeſtination. ladolid. 


C HAP. VII. 


After the Death of Columbus, the Caſtillians purſue the Diſcovery and 
| Conqueſt of the new World. 


MONG thoſe who accompanied the 
admiral in his firſt diſcovery, there 

was one Vincent Yanes Pinzon, who being a 
rich man, ſet out four veſſels at his own 
charge. He, at his return to Spain, ſet 
{ail from the ſame port of Balos upon new 


diſcoveries : he firſt came to the iſland of 
St. Jago, which is one of the Cape Verd 
iſlands: he ſet fail from thence the thir- 
teenth of January, in the year 1500. and 
was the firſt who paſs'd the equinoctial line, 
by the north ſea, and diſcover'd Cape St. 

Auguſtin, 


Val- 


Char. 7. 


Auguſtin, which he call'd the Cape of Con- 


ſolation, taking poſſeſſion of it for the crown 


The Hava- 
Aa. 


of Caſtile; from thence he found the river 
Maragnon, which is thirty leagues over, and 
ſome ſay more at its entrance, the freſh wa- 
ter running forty leagues into the ſea ; then 
coaſting towards Paria, he found another 


river very large, though not ſo broad as 


Maragnon : they took up freſh water out 
of it, twenty leagues at ſea. He diſcover'd 
in all a coaſt of ſix hundred leagues to Pa- 
ria, and loſt two ſhips in a terrible ſtorm 
that he endur d. We have ſeen alſo in the 
laſt chapter, that Columbus had diſcover'd 
the iſland of Cuba, though he could never 
ſail round it, being hinder'd by the ſtorms 
and ill weather; ſo he died without know- 
ing whether it was an iſland, or no, for he 
judged it to be rather a point of ſome con- 
tinent; but it is a very large iſland, with 
many fair ports, and mountains full of pre- 
cious odoriferous woods of cedar, ebony, 
and many others; and there are in it ſcve- 
ral cities of Spaniards, and among the reſt 
the ſtrong fortrefs of the Havana, which is 
a Scala or rendezvous. for the galleons and 
flotas, loaded with ſilver from the eſt 
Indies: this is one of the belt fortifications 
the king of Spain has in all his dominions. 
But, in my opinion, that which makes this 
iſland molt valuable, is, the good nature 
and docility of thoſe who are born in it; 
which was a product of that ſoil before 
ever the Spaniards trod it, as they ſhewed 
to Columbus, and thoſe who came after 


him, receiving them with all Kindneſs and 


humanity. 

To further what the admiral Columbus 
had begun, God raiſed an inſtrument in the 
perſon of Vaſco Nunnes de Balboa, one of the 
firſt diſcoverers of this new world; a man 
of a good underſtanding, as he ſhewed up- 
on the occaſion which I ſhall now relate. 
He was, with others, upon the diſcovery 
with general Enciſo, the governor: they 
came to a place call'd Uraba, and as they 
enter*d the port, by negligence of the ſteerſ- 
man, the governor's ſhip ſtruck upon a ſand, 
and was loſt, nothing being ſaved out of her 
but the lives of the men, who got into the 
boats, but naked, and in danger of periſh- 
ing for want of proviſion. Vaſco de Nunnes 
ſaid, That he remember'd there was not far 
of a river, the banks of which were inha- 
bited by much people: he guided them thi- 
ther; and the thing being tound to be as he 
had faid, he gain'd great reputation among 
them all. They came thither, and found the 
Indians in arms againſt the Caſtilians, whole 
name was already become odious to thoſe 
nations: they made a vow to our lady, to 
dedicate to her the firſt ſettlement and 
church to the honour of her image, under 


the title of Sancla Maria la Antigua, or the 
Yor. III. 


Kingdom of CHILE. 
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ancient St. Mary, which to this day is ve- OVALLE. 


nerated in Seville; and to ſend her many 
rich gifts of gold and filver, which one of 
them, as a pilgrim, ſhould carry in the 
name of the reſt. Being encourag'd by this 
vow, they fell upon the Indians, and ob- 
tain'd the victory. 

Preſently they made a ſettlement, and 
built a town, A to the virgin, cal- 
ling it Sancta Maria el Antigua of Dairen, 
becauſe that was the name of that river. 
After this, to accompliſh their vow, they 
ſent the promis'd preſents to the devout 
image of the virgin. 

The good opinion of Vaſco de Nunnes in- 
crealing thus daily, and having cunningly 
order'd it ſo, that Euciſo reſign'd his go- 
vernment, they choſe Yaſco Nunnes in his 
room: at firſt, with an aſſociate; but he 
found means in time to be alone, as it was 
neceſſary he ſhould, in point of command, 
being to overcome ſuch difficulties as were 
to be met with at every turn: and, indeed, 
he knew how to make himſelf be both 
tear'd and belov'd, having a very good ſpi- 
rit of government. In the new diſcoveries 
he undertook, he came firſt to the lands of 
the Cacique Ponea, and not finding him at 
home, he deſtroy d them: he paſs'd on to 
the lands of the Cacique Careta, who not 
caring to enter into war, receiv'd him peace- 
fully, and treated him as a friend. This 
Cacique Careta had a kinſman, who was a 
lord, that liv'd further in the country, and 
his name was Suran; who perſuaded another 
neighbouring prince, call'd Comagre, to 
make a friendſhip with the Caftilians : this 


WWW. 


prince had a very fine palace, which aſto= 


niſh'd them; and particularly when they 
ſaw, in a kind of chapel or oratory, ſome 
dead bodies lying cover'd with rich man- 
tles, and many jewels of gold and pearls ; 
and being ask'd whoſe bodies thoſe were, 
they anſwer' d, of their predeceſſors; and 
that to preſerve them from corruption, they 
had dried them with fire. The king ca- 
reſs'd the Caſtilians, and gave them great 
preſents: he had ſeven ſons, and one of 
them, more liberal, gave the Spaniards a 
preſent of near four thouſand Peſos of fine 
gold, and ſome pieces of rare workman- 
ſhip: they weigh'd it, and taking the king's 
fifths, they began to divide the remainder. 
In the diviſion, two ſoldiers fell out about 
their ſhare: the Cacique's ſon, who had 
made the preſent, hearing the noiſe, could 
not bear it, but coming to them ſtruck the 
balance where the gold was weighing, and 


threw it all upon the ground, ſay ing, Is A noble re- 
Ait poſſible you ſhould value ſo much a Proof of 


cc 


** your houſes, and paſs ſo many ſeas, ex- 
cc 


© pos'd to ſuch dangers, to trouble thoſe 
| Z 


++ who 


1  1he Spa- 
thing that ſo little deſerves your eſteem? iar ee. 


and that you ſhould leave the repoſe of vetouſneſi. 
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ever ſaw the South Sea. And fo it was: he Vaſco 
goes alone, diſcovers that vaſt ocean, and, 
the large bays of the South Sea, call'd Pa- f 
cifick; and upon his knees, with tears in his South Sex, 


Ovatre.* who live quiet in their own country ? 
1646. Have ſome ſhame, chriſtians, and do not 
values theſe things: but if you are reſol- 
ved to ſearch gold, I'll ſhew you a coun- 

„try where you may ſatisfy yourſelves.” 

And pointing with his finger to the ſouth, 

he told them they ſhould ſee there another 

ſea, when they had paſs'd over certain high 
mountains, where they ſhould ſee other peo- 

ple who could go with fails and oars as they 

did; and that paſſing that ſea, they ſhould 
meet with vaſt quantities of gold, whereof 

the natives made all their utenſils; and that 

he would be their guide, and conduct them 

with his father's vaſſals ; but that it would 

be requiſite they ſhould be more in number, 

becauſe there were powerful kings, who 

could hinder their paſſage : giving them by 

this the firſt notice of Peru and its riches. 

The frÞ This was the firſt knowledge and light 
notice of which the Spaniards got of the South Sea, and 
che South of the gold and riches of its coaſts, which 
re., gave them all great joy; ſo that they were 
impatient to ſee the hour of breaking tho- 

rough all obſtacles, to ſee that ſea never be- 

fore heard of, and enjoy the riches of it. Ya/- 

co Nunnes immediately diſpoſed all things, 

and went out of Dairen, in the beginning 

of September, in the year 1513. and going 

along the ſea-ſide, to the habitation of the 
friendly Cacigue Careta, he went towards the 
mountains by the lands of the Cacique Ponea z 

who, though at firſt he endeavour'd to op- 

ſe their paſſage, yet being advis'd by the 

ndians of Careta, who accompanied the 
Caſtilians, he preſented them with gold and 
proviſions, and gave them guides; they, in 
return, giving him looking-glaſſes, needles, 
knives, and other baubles, which they va- 

lued very much. Then they began to 
mount the mountain through the country 

of a Cacique, call'd Quareca, who appear'd 

in arms, and attack'd the Spaniards: he 

had a long robe of cotton, but all his men 

were naked. They began to skirmiſh, and 
threaten by their actions, to hinder the paſ- 

ſage; but no ſooner did they hear the noiſe, 

and feel the effects of the muskets, and find 

ſome to fall, but they turn'd their backs, 

flying like a herd of deer, frighted to ſee 

the fire, and hear the ſound of the vollies, 
which appear'd thunder to them, and 
thought the Spaniards had thunderbolts at 

their command ; ſo they left the paſſage free 

for them. The Indians of Careta had ſaid, 

that from their country to the top of the 
higheſt mountain, there was the time of ſix 

ſuns; for by that they meant ſo many days 
journey; but the ways were ſo bad, that 

they employed five and twenty days to get 

to the top. A little before they wereat the 
higheſt, Vaſco Nunnes de Balboa caus'd a 

t to be made, deſiring to have the glory 

of having himſelf been the firſt man that 


J 


yes, lifts up his eyes to heaven, giving 
anks to the great creator of all things, for 
having brought him from ſuch remote parts 
to contemplate that which none of his an- 
ceſtors had ever ſeen: he made a ſign after 
this to his companions to come up, and fo 
they all run in haſte, puſhing one another 
on; and when they were on the top, where 
there 1s a full proſpe& of the ſea, *ris not 
to be imagin'd the content they all receiy'd 
in admiring that vaſt and ſmooth liquid 
chryſtal, which not being animated, did 
not on its ſide give leaps of joy, nor go 
out of its bed to the tops of the moun- 
tains to welcome thoſe => came to deli- 
ver it from the tyranny the devil exercis'd 
over it, by infeſting it with ſtorms and tem- 
peſts, and infecting the air with the breath 
of idolatry, which was breath'd in all thoſe 
parts, both eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth. 
Oh ] if all the creatures of that world could 
have come one by one to ſee the good that 
was coming to them by means of the goſ- 

I, which dawned in thoſe mountains; or, 
if the predeſtinated of that new world could 
have viewed from their cottages, and poor 
habitations, or rather from the deep nighr 
of their errors and fins, the ſun that was 
beginning to enlighten them from that high 
mountain, and the virtue and efficacy of 
grace, which then began to appear to re- 
concile them with God, and the blood of 
Chriſt, which like a great river was falling 
through thoſe precipices, till it ſhould bath 
the utmoſt parts of the earth, and give life 
tothoſe, who, being fallen and cover'd with 
the dark ſhadow, did not only not hope 
for life, but not ſo much as know it ; how 
would the children have leap'd out of their 


cradles, who, to go into paradiſe, expected 


nothing but baptiſm, as has happened to 
great numbers, who juſt expired when they 
were made an end of baptizing ? and the 
old men, who wanted only the knowledge 
of the goſpel to ſhut their eyes, and being 
reconciled to God, fly into his glory, how 
they would open them, and lying upon the 
ground, fly, at leaſt, with their ſpirit if 
they could not with their body, to receive 
the preachers of the goſpel, who brought 

ce and a general pardon for their ſins ? 
All the other predeſtinated, every one ac- 
cording to his ſtate, who have by this 
means been ſaved, (which are infinite,) how 
they would melt and cry with joy, to hear 
this news, which is as welcome to them, 
as that of the coming of Chriſt to the holy 
fathers in limbo, who were expecting it 
with ſuch languiſhing deſires, 
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Baſco Nunnes de Balboa purſues the Diſtovery of the South Sea, aud dies. 


Aſco Nunnes de Balboa, having perform- 
ed his devotion, and thanked our 
Lord, with all his companions, for ſo great 
a favour done them, as to bring them to 
that place, and for the favour he was about 
to ſhew to that new world, by the means 
of the preachers of the goſpel, to whom he 
thus opened a way to publiſh it; he then 
bethought himſelf of his ſecond obligation, 
which was to his king; in conformity to 
which, he took poſſeſſion, in his majeſty's 
name; for the crowns of Caſtile and Leon, 
of the place where he was, and of the ſea 
which he diſcover'd from thence; cutting 
for this purpoſe many \trees, and making 
great croſſes, which he ſet up, and writ 
upon them the names of their ma jeſties. 

After this they began to go down from 
the mountain, marching always prepar'd for 
any encounter that they might have with 
the Caciques in their way; ſo, though the 
Cacique Chiapes oppos'd them with his peo- 
ple, who were ſtout and many, yet by ſet- 
ting the dogs at them, and beginning to 
fire their muskets, they were ſoon routed, 
This made the Cacique offer terms of peace, 
and receive and 9 much of the Caſti- 
lians, preſenting them with gold; and he 
prov'd ſo good a friend, that he pacified 
many other Caciques, who were in arms, to 
hinder the paſſage, who likewiſe made their 
preſents of gold. 

From the town of Chiapes, Baſco Nunnes 
ſent out, todiſcover the coaſts of the South 
Sea, the captains Franciſco Pizarro, Fuan 
de Eſcara, and Alonſo Martin, each to a 
different place: this laſt found two canoes 
dry on the ſhoar, and the ſea below them 
above half a league: he wonder'd to ſee 
them ſo far from the ſea; and as he was 
conſidering it, he perceiv'd the ſea coming 
very faſt in, and did not ſtay long before 
it ſet the canes on float: he enter'd into 
one of them, and took witneſs that he was 
the firſt European that had ever been upon 
The tides on that coaſt ebb and 


be left on ſhoar, the water retiring ſo faſt, 
that it gives great admiration when it re- 
turns, to ſee ſo great a ſpace cover'd ſo faſt, 
that it appears an inundatron. 

Baſco Nunnes having advice of this, came 
down alſo to the coaſt; and going into 
the ſea up to the mid-leg, with a naked 
{word in his hand, ſaid, That he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and all the coaſts and bays of 
it, for the crowns of Caſtile and Leon; and 
that he was ready with that ſword, as of- 
ten as it ſhould be neceſſary, to make good 
that claim, againſt all that ſhould oppoſe 
him. The Indians were in great amaze at 


this new ceremony; and they were more 
ſurpriz' d, when they ſaw him, againſt their 
advice, and that of the Cacigues, venture 
to croſs the gulph of Pearls, to diſcover 
the riches of it in that commodity ; though 
it had like to have coſt him dear, for he 
was near periſhing in croſſing that arm of 
the ſea. Now let us ſee (in order to un- 
deceive thoſe who ſhall read this,) how lit- 
tle this courage and boldneſs ayail'd this 
generous conqueror of the new world, and 
the great things his invincible mind had 
brought to paſs. All his military prudence 
and cunning, by which he made himſelf be 
reſpected by unknown nations, avail'd him 
little; for this ſo fortunate a great captain 
had a tragical end: he loſt his lite in Dairen 
at his return, finding there the governor 
Pedrarias, who came to ſucceed him. The 
king in ſending this man had recommended 
to him the perſon of Baſco Nunnes de Bal- 
boa, and order'd him to make uſe of his 
council, as of one who had honour'd him 
by his bold undertakings, and to whom for 
a reward he order'd the governments of Pa- 
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The barba« 
rity of the 


Spaniards 
one to axe 


nama and Coiba, and the admiralſhip of the other. 


South Sea, which he had diſcover'd, and 
on which he had already built four ſhips, 
and got together three hundred men to go 
upon the diſcovery of Peru. But the ſaid 
Pedrarias commanded him on ſhoar, and 


there ſeizing him, caus'd him to be behead- Vaſco 


unnes be+ 


ed publickly as a traytor. The crier went, , 4. 


before him, crying, as is cuſtomary, that 
he was a traytor; which, when Vaſco Nunnes 
heard, he Aid it was a lie, and that no 
man had ſerv'd the king with more zeal, 
nor more fidelity than he, nor more deſir'd 
to extend his monarchy ; but all his com- 
plaints were like voices in the deſart, which 
were of no force againſt envy and emula- 
tion, which had prevail'd in his enemies, 
and which can never fail againſt thoſe who 
govern. His death was much reſented, and 
appear'd very unjuſt in Spain, becauſe, in- 
deed, the king loſt one of his braveſt cap- 
tains, and one who would have diſcovered 
Peru with more facility, and without all 
thoſe tumults, which ſince happened; for 
his prudence, valour, and zeal, were above 
the ordinary ſize. 

It cannot be denied, but that the ſentence 


may be juſtified according to the depoſi- 


tions of witneſſes ; but yet it was a great 
argument of his innocency, that which he 
himſelf ſaid to the governor Pedrarias, 
which was, That if he had in his heart to 
make himſelf maſter, and independent, as 
they accus'd him, he would not haye obey- 
ed his call as he did, and leave his ſhip 


without any difficulty; for he had then 
three 
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OvaLre. three hundred men all at his devotion, and 


* 


7 jancys 
the — Io uſed to fall upon them like a lion ; and 
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dians, 


four veſſels, with which he might have been 
ſafe, and gone upon new diſcoveries, if his 
conſcience had accuſed him. They add 
here, That an aſtrologer had told him, That 
that year he ſhould ſee ſomething extraor- 
dinary in the heavens, he ſhould be in guard 


againſt ſome great misfortune that threaten- 
ed him ; and that if he eſcap'd from it, he 
ſhould be the moſt powerful and happy 
man in the whole Indias. And that accor- 
dingly he did ſee this ſign, but laughed at 
it, as thinking himſelf in ſo high a ſtate. 


GAA 2, 
The Di ſcovery of the South Sea; its Ports and Iſlands is continued. 


T is a common paſſion in thoſe who go- 
vern, either to oppoſe the deſigns of 
their predeceſſors, or at leaſt not to execute 
them by their means, nor by their creatures, 
that their aſſiſtance may not leſſen the glo- 
, which they pretend by making them- 
Alves the authors of the enterprizes. As 
we have already ſaid, Pedrarias ſucceeded 
Vaſco Nunnes de Balboa in the government, 
juſt as he had made the diſcovery of the 
South Sca; and though the king had re- 
commended the perſon of Nunnes to him, 
yet he could not be brought to grant him 
leave to follow his diſcovery, though the bi- 
ſhop of Dairen adviſed it very earneſtly ; but 
he bad reſolved to give this good morſel to 
a creature of his, called captain Gaſpar Mo- 
rales; to whom he added, as companion, 
captain Franciſco Pizarro, becauſe of the 
experience he had, having been already em- 
ployed in the diſcovery. 

They ſet out from Dairen, and got to 
the South Sea, and embarking there in ca- 
noes, they came to the Je of Pearls, which 
the Indians called Tarargui, Theſe by this 


time began to endeavour to hinder the Spa- 


niards from ſettling in their lands; but they 


- were not able to do it, their forces being ſo 


much inferior to thoſe of the Caſtilians, who, 
Py from one iſland to another, came at 
aſt to the largeſt, where was the king of al. 
moſt all thoſe nations, who took arms a- 
gainſt the Spaniards, having a brave num- 
ber of men, and well choſen ; but they not 
being uſed to fire-arms, they ſoon yielded 
and came to compoſition : to which they 
were brought alſo by the fear of a famous 
dog, that was in the chriſtian camp, who 


they having never ſeen an animal of that 
ſort, did flee him as a devil, becauſe of the 
miſchief he did amongſt them; for they 
being naked, he could faſten any where 
without danger. The Chiapeſes, our friends, 
preſently interpoſed ; and telling the king 
what dangerous enemies the Spaniards were, 
and of what importance their friendſhip 
was, they being invincible, he at laſt was 
prevailed upon to grant them peace, They 
came to his palace, which was very ſump- 
tuous, and, as they judged, better than any 
they had ſeen yet. The king received them 


with marks of friendſhip ; and, as a token Pearls of 4 


of it, cauſed a basket of ruſhes full of pearls, N 


which weigh'd five marks, to be given 
them; amongſt which, there was one which 
had but few fellows in the world, (for it 
weighed ſix and twenty carats, and was as 
big as a ſmall walnut,) and another as big 
as a muſcat-pear, perfect and oriental, and 
of a fine colour, weighing ten half ſcruples. 
The firſt came from hand to hand, till it 
was in the empreſs's, who valued it as it de- 
ſerved, as is told by Antonio de Herrera 
and others. They preſented the king, in 
return, with the uſual preſents of pins and 
needles, bells, knives, and other baubles 
of Europe, which the Indians valued much. 
The Spaniards not being able to forbear 
laughing, to ſee the value-they put upon 


them, the king ſaid to them, What do you A wiſe re: 
laugh at ? And having heard what it was, 2 of an 
he ſaid, We might more juſtly laugh at you, 


for valuing things ſo much which are of ng 
uſe in life, and for which you paſs ſo many 
ſeas. As for theſe knives and hatchets you give 
us, they are very uſeful inſtruments to men. 
This was not the only return the king had 
for his pearls ; for he had the precious pearl 


of faith by their means: for growing very 


fond of them, and being by them inſtruc- 
ted, he and all his family received the chriſ- 
tian religion, which was the principal end 
to which the Caſtilians directed all their en- 
terprizes. They made a ſolemn chriſtening ; 
and the king, to treat his ſpiritual fathers, 
who had engendered him in the goſpel, car- 
ried them to ſee the pearl-fiſhing, which 


a bag full of ſtones, that they may ſink the 
faſter ; and it ſerved them for a ballaſt to 
keep them ſteady while they gathered the 
oyſters, that the water might not buoy 
them up. The greateſt oyſters are about 
ten fathom deep; for when they do not go 
to feed, they keep as low as they can, and 
ſtick ſo faſt to the rocks, and to one ano- 
ther, that it is very hard to looſen them; 
nay, it happens ſometimes, that while they 
ſpend too much time in doing it, their 
breath fails them, and they are drowned : 
but, generally ſpeaking, they are not in 
danger, becauſe, as they gather the oyſters, 

they 


Book IV. 


was in this manner: The Indiaus dived The pears 
to the bottom, having about their necks fiſhing. 
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CHAP. 10. 


they put them in their bag, and lighten it 
of the ſtones, and before their breath fails 
they come up again with their fiſh. They 
open the oyſters, and take out the er 
which uſe to be many if they are ſmall, and 
few if they are large. They ſay that among 
thoſe they preſented the Caſtilians at this 
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time, were ſeveral of the bigneſs of large OVALLE. 
peaſe and hazle- nuts; with which they re- 1646. 


turned very well pleaſed to have made a 
diſcovery of ſo rich a treaſure, as well as of 
the rich one they had given in exchange to 
the king and his people, by making them 
chriſtians. 


CHA-F. 4: 


Of the Diſcovery of the River of Plata, and the Coaſts of Chile, by the 
Streights off Magellan. 


E have hitherto gone by the north 
ſea to the terra firma, and the diſ- 
covery of the South Sea, with intent to fol- 
low ? diſcoveries of this new world to its 
utmoſt bounds, which is the kingdom of 


* Chile, to which all this narrative is directed. 


We ſhall follow this order by the ſame 
ſteps that the firſt conquerors went ; but 
while they are diſpoſing all things for this 
great enterprize, it will not be amiſs to leave 
the South Sea, and follow thoſe who endea- 
voured, to diſcover the coaſts of Chile b 

the North Sea. The firſt we ſhall follow 1s 
captain Juan Dias de Solis, who failing from 
Spain the eighth of October, 1515. run along 
the coaſts of Braſil, till he diſcovered the 


The Rio de famous river of Plata, which was ſo nam'd, 
la Plata d not from any ſilver that is found near it, or 


covered 


1515. 


Ihe virtue 
of the wa» 
ter of the 
Rio de la 
Plata. 


on its banks, but from ſome plates of that 
metal which the Indians gave the Spa- 
niards; which ſilver they had brought from 
the country about Poto//, with which they 
had communication by the means of the 
Tucuman Indians, who are the neareſt on 
that ſide to Peru. Solis entered that migh- 
ty river, which, if I am not miſtaken, is 
threeſcore or ſeventy leagues over at its firſt 
entrance, and is known at fea by its freſh 
water, at firſt, till being further in, they 
can ſee the mountains and lands that bound 
it. This river is one of the moſt famous 
in the world, of ſweet and excellent wa- 
ter, being obſerved to clear the voice and 
lungs, and is good againſt all rheums and 
defluctions; and all the nations of the Pa- 
raguays, who drink this water, have admi- 
rable voices, ſo tunable, that when they 
ſing they appear organs; and therefore they 
are all inclined to muſick ; and thoſe who 
come from abroad mend their voices by 
living there. I knew one who was born in 
Chile, and had naturally a good voice, 
which he mended extremely by living in 
Paraguay; but when he left that country, 
and came to Tucuman, he loſt his improve- 
ment, as he himſelf told me. This river 
has another property, which is, that it pe- 
trifies the branches of trees which fall in- 
to it. The governor Hernan Darias, born 


in Paraguay, a gentleman of a ſingular ta- 
Vo. III. 


lent for government, had in his houſe a 
whole tree all of ſtone, which had been ta- 
ken out of this river. Likewiſe there are 
formed naturally of the ſand of this river. 
certain veſſels of various figures, which have 
the property of cooling water. There are 
alſo certain cocos de terra, which contain 
ſtones in them, which at a certain time are, 
as it were, ripe, and burſt, diſcovering 
amethyſts within them; they burſt open 
with a great noiſe. 

There are alſo bred upon its banks moſt 
beautiful birds of ſeveral kinds; and in its 
ſtreams great variety of fiſhes, very dainty, 
and in great quantity. The river 1s navi- 
gable every where in canoes, but not with 
the ſame canoes, becauſe of the prodi- 


gious fall that is in the midſt of it, the whole u fay. 


river precipitating itſelf into a deep gu'ph, 
from whence it runs many leagues, till it 
empties itſelf into the ſea. The noiſe that 
this fall makes, the foam that it raiſes, the 
whirlpools it cauſes, by the rencounter of 
its waters, is not to be imagin'd. The 
land on both ſides this river is very fertile : 
on the weſt fide, which is the Tucuman 
ſide, correſponding to Buenos Ayres, there 
are ſeveral cities, as St. Jago de Eſtero Cor- 
doua, St. Michael la Rioga, and Eſteco Fuzuy 
and Salta, which border upon Peru theſe 
cities are not very populous, becauſe they 
are in the midſt of the land, and far from 
commerce with both ſeas ; but they do in- 
creaſe very much, particularly Cordova, 
which, amongſt other properties, has that of 


producing rare wits in the univerſity govern- An univer- 
ed by the Jeſuits, who may match their pro-/y, and 
feſſors and ſcholars with thoſe of any other , ws 


at the weſt - 


part, as I myſelf have experienced. There,,;,, 
are likewiſe in this diſtrict many houſes and Cordova. 


families of men of quality and antient no- 
bility. Higher up the river to the weſt, 
are alſo the cities of the Aſſumption, Santa 
Fee de las Corrientes del Guayta, and others. 
The city of the Aſſumption is the chief, 
and was peopled by gentlemen that came 
firſt to the Indies, and is ſince much in- 
creaſed in people, but not in riches; be- 
cauſe it being ſo far within the land, can- 
not have ſufficient vent for its commodities, 

Aa which, 
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A religious 


a dried ſweat- meat, called Ladrillos, which 
are ſlices of cetron, done up in Sugar, in 
the form of a tile : but the beſt ſweet-meat 
they have they will give in great abundance 
for an apple, or any European fruit. In all 
this tract of land there are three govern- 
ments, which are alſo biſhopricks, to wit, 
Paraguay, Rio de la Plata, and Tucuman. 

Higher yet on the eaſt ſide are many 
heathen nations, who have others that an- 
ſwer them on the weſt ; and among theſe 
are diſtributed thoſe famous miſſions which 
our fathers of the ſociety of Jeſus have 
founded. | 


I am ſorry I am inſenſibly engaged in 


14 ef this matter; and I muſt own I have men- 


thor 5. 


tioned that which I cannot well explain. 
This is not a place for panegyricks, nor does 
the thread of my hiſtory admit of ſuch large 
digreſſions; yet I cannot but ſtop a little, 
and give ſome conſideration to that we may 
call miracles of grace, which are perform'd 
in thoſe defarts, of which I myſelf have 
been an eye-witneſs, having lived ſome 
time in that holy province, to which I owe 
all that I am. But who can explain what 
thoſe apoſtolical men deſerve in the ſight of 
God, who ſeem to have nothing of man 
but what 1s neceſſary to make their life more 
admirable, which they lead like angels in 
human bodies ? 

Who would not wonder to ſee in thoſe 
mountains and ſolitudes men ill fed, worſe 
lodged, naked, painful, and in anguiſh for 
the ſouls of others, when they might fave 
their own with leſs trouble, enjoying the 

d rorſels and merry days, which, with- 
out fin, and ſometimes meritoriouſly, they 
might have in their own country among 
their friends, and in the beſt of Europe? 
Who can but admire to ſee ſo many youths 
baniſh themſelves, and renouncing all pre- 
terment, reſolve to paſs all their lives like 
hermits, for the love of God, and zeal of 
the ſalvation of ſouls? Is this a work of 
nature ? and can human force arrive to this 
of itſelf? Let us go out from this conſide- 
ration, leſt it be like a load- ſtone to draw 


us in further; and yet let me fly as far as I 


will, I cannot hinder my heart from being 
with them, and deſiring to end my days in 
this imployment. They who deſire to ſee 
the fruit of theſe miſſions of our company, 
the numbers of the gentiles which they have 
brought from ſolitudes to live in cities, the 
great progreſs of the faith, and the num- 
bers of martyrs they have conſecrated to 
God, let him read the book made of 
all this by that apoſtolical man Antonio 
Ruiz de Montoya ; and then he will be ex- 
tremely edified, and admire the work, as 
well as the author. And ſo I return to the 
thread of my hiſtory, | 


Juan de Solis being landed here, found 
little reſiſtance from the [ndians, who are 
not ſo cruel nor warlike as in other parts; 
ſo he took poſſeſſion of all that tract, in 
the name of their majeſties, for the crowns 
of Caſtile and Leon, as was always the cuſ- 
tom of the firſt diſcoverers. And he for 
himſelf took poſſeſſion of thoſe ſeven foot 
of earth which death allows to thoſe he 
ſeizes, let them be never ſo ambitious, 
though while they are alive a whole world 
will not ſuffice them. He lies buried there; 
and an end was put to his diſcoveries. 

Much about the ſame time, there were 
at his catholick majeſty's court the two fa- 
mous captains Ferdinand Magellan and Magellan 
Ruy Falero, offering their perſons, valour, 3 
and induſtry, for to find out, either towards iger. 
the ſouth or weſt, an end to America, or ſome freight. 
canal or ſtreight by which both ſeas might 
communicate with each other; and ſo the 
navigation from Europe might be made in 
the ſame ſhips, in which they might go 
round all its coaſts. They were treating up- 
on this ſubject; and the Portugal embaila- 
dor made it his buſineſs to oppoſe Magellan, 
becauſe being fallen out with his king about 
this diſcovery, he deſired he might not 
make it for the crown of Caſtile ; but at 
laſt the king having heard at Saragoga, in 
preſence of his council, the reajons and 
grounds that Magellan and Falero went up- 
on, he accepted their ſervice, and honoured 
them with the habits of Sz. Jago; and ha- 
ving ſettled the capitulation with them, his 
majeſty commanded the ſquadron to be 
made ready, and named the captains and 
officers of it; and having heard that there 
was a diſpute riſen between Magellan and 
Falero, about who ſhould carry the royal 
ſtandard or flag, and the like, he order- 
ed Falero, as not yet well recovered of a diſ- 
temper he lay under, to ſtay at home, and 
mind his health; and, in the mean time, 
that another ſquadron ſhould be got ready, 
in which Falero ſhould follow. 

The firſt ſquadron being ready, his ma- 
jeſty commanded the aſſiſtant of Seville, that 
he ſhould deliver the royal ſtandard to Ma- 
gellan in the great church of Santa Maria, 
of victory of Triana, taking at the ſame 
time from him an oath of fideliry, or ho- 
mage, according to the cuſtom of Caſtile, 
that he ſhould perform the voyage with all 
fidelity, as a good and loyal vaſſal of his 
majeſty. The captains took likewiſe an 
oath to obey Magellan in all things. He, 
after many vows, having recommended 
himſelf and his voyage to our lord, went 


on board the ſhip called the T7:i1y, and | 


the treaſurer-general in the Victory, (ſo fa- 
mous for being the firſt that went round 
the world.) The other ſhips were the Con- 
ception, St, Jago, and St, Antony. 


They 
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Magellan 


ſets [ail for 


his diſco- 
very. 


Magellan's 
men mutt 


IO 


Sets ſome 


mutineers 
on ſhore, 
and there 
leaves 
then, 


Paſſes the 


CHAP. 10. 


They ſet ſai] the tenth of Auguſt, in the 
year 1519. They took the iſle of Tenerij, 
then made the coaſt of Guinea, and arrived 
at Rio Genneiro; from whence they failed 
on St. Stephen's day, and having f a great 
ſtorm, they entered into the river of Plata : 
here they ſtay'd eight days; and then fol- 
lowing their voyage, they had another ter- 
rible tempeſt, which carried away their 
forecaſtle, and forced them to cut away 
their poop. They made vows to our lady 
of Guadalupe and Monſcrrat, and to St. 
Jago of Gallicia, It pleaſed God to hear 
them, and they took ſhelter in the river of 
St. Julian, but not all; for one of their 
ſhips was loſt: the men got on ſhore, but 
endured ſo much by land to port St. Julian 
by hunger, that/they ſeemed skeletons when 
they came to their companions. 

While they were wintering in this river, 
either idleneſs, or the great ſufferings they 
had undergone, and thoſe which they fear- 
ed, made them mutiny againſt Ferdinand 
Magellan. There were ſome of his ſhips 
that revolted ; but he with great boldneſs, 
and no leſs art, made himſelf maſter of 
them, puniſhing ſome of the guilty, and 
pardoning others; and for Juan de Cartha- 
gena and his companion in rebellion, he 
ſer them aſhore when he ſer ſail, leaving 
them a good proviſion of bread and wine. It 
was never known whether this were ſuffi- 
cient to ſuſtain them, till they ſhould meet 
with ſome of thoſe giants which had been 
with the ſhips, and had been treated by 
Magellan, who perhaps received them. 

Magellan ſeeing the winter over, as he 


freight of thought, ſer fail the ſeventh of November, 


his name in 


twenty days. 


Magellan 
killed * 


1534. 


which is when the ſummer begins in thoſe 
parts; and having by land obſerved what 
he could of the S!reight, they paſſed with 
great good fortune in twenty days, and then 
ſteering north, they coaſted along Chile, 
which they left ſomething at large, as ha- 
ving no knowledge of that land, Peru be- 
ing not yet diſcovered. After this, they 
came to the Philippine Iſlands, in one of 
which this moſt couragious captain, and fa- 
mous Portugueſe, Magellan, died by the 
hands of the natives, or to ſay better, by 
his own raſhneſs and overboldneſs. 

Some years after, which was that of 1334. 
Simon of Alcazova, a Portugueſe gentleman 
of the habit of &. Jago, and gentleman of 
the chamber of the king, a great coſmogra- 
pher, and one very expert in navigation, 
having been employ'd many years for the 
crown of Caſtile, made an agreement with 
the king to diſcover and people two hun- 
dred leagues from the place where Almagro's 
government ſhould end, which was in Chile. 
He failed from St. Lucar on the 2 1ſt of 


September, 1534. with five good ſhips, and 


two hundred and fifty men; and without 
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ſeeing land from the Gomera to the S!rejight OvaLLE. 
of Magellan, only having touched at cape 1646. 


Abre Ojos, and the Rio de Gallegos, about 
twenty five leagues from the S!reights 
mouth, he entered them on the 17th of 
January, 1535. having endured ſo much 
thirſt, that the cats and dogs were come to 
drink wine, and the people were ready to 
periſh. They found a great croſs erected 
by Magellan, and the wreck of the ſhipwhich 
he loſt there. There appeared about twenty 
Indians, who gave ſigns of much joy to ſec 
the Spaniards. They followed their courſe, 
keeping ſtill the right hand, as the ſafeſt ; 
but yet they had ſo furious a ſtorm, that it 
carried away half their fails: it blew fo, 
that they thought the ſhips would have been 
carried away through the air. They took 
ſhelter into a port; and becauſe the ſeaſon 
was ſo far advanced, they perſwaded their 
general Alcazova to go out of the Streights, 
which he did, and return to the port of 
Lions, or of Wolves, which was a very 
good one. 

While they were wintering in thoſe parts, 
they reſolved to enter further into the coun- 
try, and make diſcovery of thoſe riches 
w!1ich the Indians told them were there; fo 
having celebrated maſs, they bleſſed the 
banners, and the captains aa a new oath 
of fidelity and obedience ; and with this 
they ſet out about 225 men, having fitty 
arcabuſes, ſeventy croſs-bows, four charges 
of powder and ball, which every one car- 
ried with his bread, which was about twen- 
ty ſix pound weight. Thus they marched a- 
bout ane leagues; and there Alrazova, 
being a heavy man, could go no further, 
which was his ruin: he named a lieutenant, 
againſt whom the men mutined; for ha- 
ving gone ninety leagues, and their provi- 
ſion failing, they reſolved to go back, as 
they did, though they had met with a river 
full of fiſn; and that their guides told them 
that a little further they ſnould come to a 
great town, where there was a great deal of 


gold; for the inhabitants wore plates of it 


in their ears, and upon their arms: but no- 
thing could move them; and as one miſ- 
chief ſeldom comes alone, they reſolved to 
make themſelves maſters of the ſhips at 
their return, and to kill all that ſnould oppoſe 
them; and ſo they executed it. But God 
Almighty puniſhed them immediately; for 
as they were going out of port, they loſt 
their admiral ; and then having but one 
ſhip, durſt not venture for Spain, but put 
in at Hiſpaniola, where doctor Saravia, of 
the audience of St. Domingo, chaſtiz d the 
moſt guilty. And thus the diſcovery of 
Chile, for that time, and that way, was diſ- 
appointed; for God reſerved that honour 
for another. | | 
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CH AP. XI. 
Of the Diſcovery of other Parts of America before that of Chile. 


HILE the ſhips are making ready 
to go to the diſcovery of Peru, it 
will not be amiſs to touch upon the diſco- 
very of ſome other parts of America by- 
the- by, that at leaſt the order of time, with 
which the diſcoveries proceeded each other, 
may be underſtood ; and what we are to ſay 
afterwards about Chile will be made plain- 
er, that being our chief deſign. 

It has been ſaid already, in its proper 
place, how the admiral 8 diſcover'd 


the terra firma, or continent of America, 


1502. 


1513 
1515. 


1517. 


Panama 
founded in 
the year 
1518. 


in his fourth voyage from Spain to the In- 
dies, and found the port of Puerto Bello the 
ſecond of November, 1502. We have alſo 
faid how Vaſco Nunnes de Balboa having 
founded Sancta Maria la Antigua of Dai- 
ren, diſcover'd the South Sea, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it in the month of September or 
October, in the year 1513. as alſo that in 
the year 1515. Juan Dias de Solis diſco- 
ver' d the river of Plata the firſt of all diſ- 
coverers. | 

Now we will add what is known about 
the diſcovery of other lands ; amongſt the 
which, one of the firſt was that of ucatan, 
which was undertaken by captain Franciſco 
Hernandes de Cordoua, in the year 1517. 
and the Adelantado of it is at this day Don 
Chriſtoval Soares de Solis, a gentleman of an 
antient and noble family in Salamanca. This 
ſame year other Caſtilians diſcover'd the 
land of Campeche, where, in a chapel of 
the Indians, full of their idols, they found 
painted croſſes, of which they were not leſs 
aſtoniſh'd than rejoiced, ſeeing light indark- 
neſs, and the trophies of Chriſt by the ſide 
of Belial; which, at laſt, by the Spaniards 
arrival in thoſe parts, were better known to 
thoſe barbarous people. In the year 1518. 
the licentiado Eſpinoſa, who was nam'd de- 
puty to the governor Pedrarias, founded 
the city of Panama, which is the canal 
by which all the treaſure of Peru wy to 
Spain in the galleons. This city has not 
increaſed ſo much as many others of the 
Indies, becauſe being ſituated near the equi- 
noctial line, its temperature does not agree 
with thoſe born in Europe; but yet there 
are many conſtitutions that do very well 
there, becauſe of the great riches that are 
eaſily acquir'd there; and thoſe who ſeek 
chem, think no -— _ 1 3 a great 
man le of quality; for there is a 
bühepack, a ro . or court of 
judicature; a tribunal of royal officers, and 
a chapter of canons, ſeculars and regulars. 
But that which in my judgment is moſt 


commendable in it, is the piety, mercy, and 
liberality of its inhabitants. I have this 
year receiy'd advice, that by the negligence 
of a female ſlave, the greateſt part of the 
city was burnt; for the houſes being of 
wood, if one take fire, 'tis hard to ſtop the 
flames : there was loſt in this a great maſs 
of riches, a great part of the loſs falling 
on the cathedral; and a little after, there 
being a gathering made, though this miſ- 
fortune had concern'd almoſt every body, 
who for that reaſon were leſs in a condition 
to contribute by way of alms, which ſome 
of them wanted, yet they gave above twenty 
thouſand pieces of eight, and went on con- 
tributing. This was an extraordinary mark 
of their charity; but the ordinary ones, in 
which they conſtantly ſhew their generoſity, 
are to ſtrangers and paſſengers who paſs 
from Spain to the Indies, who moſt of them 
are at a loſs till they meet with ſome patron, 
or friend, or countryman, to aſſiſt them; 
and they would often be reduced to great 
extremity, if this were not, as it is, a com- 
mon inn for all thoſe people; for in the col- 
lege of our company alone, though it is 
not yet founded, but lives upon alms, I 
ſaw, when I was there, a cloth laid at the 
porters chambers, where every day they 
provided for, and fed about fifty or ſixty 
paſſengers, with bread and fleſh in abun- 
dance. The fame is done by other con- 
vents; and the ſeculars, I faw, gave them 
money and other neceſſaries. This, as to the 
city of Panama, founded in the year 1518. 
in which year the religious friers of St. Do- 
minick and St. Francis paſs'd from the iſland 
of Hiſbaniola, and began to found convents 
in terra firma, and the Pearl coaſt ; from 
whence theſe two holy orders purſued their 
miſſion through all 4 land, enlightening 
it with their doctrine and holy examples; 
by which they have made ſuch a progreſs 
among the Indians, that the preſent louriſh- 
ing of the faith is owing to them, to the 
great ſaving of the Indian ſouls. The year 
1519. Ferdinand Magellan made the diſco- 
very of the coaſt of Chile; and the ſame 
year Hernando Cortes went from the point 
of St. Antonne Ia Havana to Corocha, which 
is the firſt point of Nucalan eaſt, to begin 
the conqueſt of the great empire of Mexico 
of which, and the noble actions of that 
great man, *tis better to be ſilent than to 
touch upon them, only by-the-by, as we 
ſhould be forc'd to do; this being not a 
place to explain the ſtate and grandeur of 
that mighty monarch Monteſima, who was 

love- 
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CHAP. II. 


Buenos 
Aires 
founded in 
1528, 


Carthe 


ſovereignly obeyed in ſo many and ſuch great 
provinces. Who can expreſs in few words 
all this, and the felicity that accompanied 
Cortes in all his undertakings, which were 
ſuch as they appear'd poſſible only after 
they were done, ſeeming otherwiſe ſo high 
and difficult, as to be inacceſſible to the ex- 
treameſt boldneſs? Indeed, it cannot be 
denied, but that he was aſſiſted by heaven, 
whoſe inſtrument he was in planting the chriſ- 
tian faith among thoſe gentiles, and ſhew- 
ing ſuch reverence to the preachers of it, as 
might ſerve the Indians for an example; a 
quality which will always give reputation 
to princes, both before God and men. 

In the year 1528. the king ſent a colony 
to the Rio de la Plata, having agreed with 
the merchants of Seville for that purpole. 
The city they founded was that of Buenos 
Aires, which is on the ſide of that river, 
in that part of it where 1t grows narrow 
from its large entrance at ſea; and the ri- 
ver there is not above nine leagues over. 
In the year 1532. Cedro de Heredia of Ma- 


founded in drid ſail'd from Spain, and founded the ci- 


1532, 


uu bail. 


ty of Carthagena, which is the firſt Scala 
which the Spaniſh galleons make coming 
from Spain for the Indies, to fetch ſilver. 
It was ſo call'd, becauſe its port was like 
that of Carthagena in Spain ; for the old 
name of the Indians was Calamari. He 
had at firſt an engagement with the Indians; 
and though they ſhewed themſelves very 
brave, yet he beat them, and founded the 
city, which is at preſent one of the beſt of 
the Indies, being wall'd with ſtone, and fo 
ſtrong, that we may name it as an impreg- 
nable fortreſs. 

It is ſituated in an iſland, divided from 
the continent by a ſmall arm of the fea, 
which ebbs and flows, and comes to the 
bog of Canapote : there is a bridge or cauſe- 
way there, that goes to the terra firma. 
The port is very ſafe, and good ſhips go 
into it by two mouths or entrances, a great- 
er and a leſs ; the great is ſandy ; and the 
year that I was there, they told me it was 
almoſt ſhut up by the ſand which a river 
caſts up againſt it; and now they write me 
word, that it is quite fill'd up, ſo that there 
is no going in, but by the leſſer entrance, 
which makes it ſo much the ſtronger, and 
it is defended by a good caſtle; beſides 
which, the city is well garniſhed with ar- 
tillery, ſo as not to fear an invaſion. The 
plot of the city is very beautiful, all the 
ſtreets being handſomely diſpos'd, the houſes 
of free-ſtone, high — noble; ſo are the 
churches and convents, particularly that of 
the jeſuits, which makes a beautiful proſpect 
to the ſea. Here is a cuſtom-houſe for the 
king, and a houſe call'd of the Rigimiento, 
with other publick buildings: it is very po- 
pulous, and of a great trade, by reaſon of 

Vol. III. | 
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the coming of the galleons; and from them OvALTk. 
they have wine and oil; corn they have in 1646. 


their own territory: there reſides a biſhop, 
and there 1s a tribunal of the holy inqui- 
ſition. The governor hath both the civil 
and military command: it increaſes every 
day in riches, being ſo ſituated, that it 
ſhares all the riches of Peru, Mexico, and 
SPain, 


In the year 1540. captain Franciſco de The river 


Orellana diſcover'd the 
Amazones, which is call'd alſo Orellana, and 


— ri f he of the Amai- 
great river of the 7 


cover a ty 


by a common miſtake Maragnon; and went captain 
from it to Spain, where, upon the relation Orellana, 
he gave of its greatneſs, the emperor“ . 


Charles V. order'd him three ſhips, with 
people, and all things neceſſary to make a 
ſettlement. But this had no effect, becauſe 
having loſt half his men at the Canaries 
and Cape Vert, he was too weak when he 
got thither; yet he attempted to go up the 
river in two large boats, to which his fleet 
was reduc'd ; but finding his wants of every 
thing, he came out again, and went by the 
coaſt of Caracos to the Margarita, where 
he and his people are ſaid to have died. 
About twenty years after, the viceroy of 
Peru ſent a good fleet under Pedro de Or- 
ſua ; but this miſcarried alſo, becauſe he 
was killed treacherouſly by Lopes de Aguirre, 
who rebell'd with the fleet; but having 
miſs'd the entrance of the river, he landed 
on the continent, near the iſland of Trini- 
dado, where he was executed by order from 
court. Some years after this the ſerjeant 
general, Vincente de los Reyes Villalobos, 
Alonſo de Miranda, and the general 7o/epb 
de Villa Mayor Maldonado, undertook the 
ſame deſign, but with the ſame fortune, 
death taking them away; ſo that they gave 
over at that time all attempts on Peru and 
Quito fade. Bur till the fame of this river 
continuing, Benito Maciel, general of Para, 
and ſince that governor of Maragnon, and 
Franciſco Coello de Caravallo, governor like- 
wiſe of Maragnon and Paria, attempted its 
diſcovery up the river; and though they 
were back'd by the king's royal commands, 
yet there were many croſs accidents as to 
hinder the execution of their enterprize. 


The fathers of our company of eſis at- In the year 
tempted likewiſe this diſcovery, by the mo- !527- 


tive of ſaving ſo many ſouls; but begin- 
ning with a nation call'd the Cofanes, their 
progreſs was ſtopp'd by the cruel death gi- 
ven to father Raphael Fernandes, who was 
preaching the faith to them. Thirty years 
after, which was 1537. ſome friers of the 
order of St. Francis, mov'd by the zeal of 
amplifying the glory of the goſpel, and 
by order of their ſuperiors, went from Quito, 
in company of captain Juan de Palacios, 
and ſome ſoldiers : they began to fail down 
this river, and came to the Encabellados, or 
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OE Ln with long hair; but not finding the 
1646. harveſt ready, they return'd to Quito, ex- 
cet only two of their lay-brethren, which 
were Domingo de Brieva, and frier Andres 
de Toledo, who with fix ſoldiers more fail'd 
don as far as the city of Paria, a ſettle- 
went of the Portugueſe, about forty leagues 
from the ſea. They paſs'd by the city of 
St. Luis de Maragnon, where the governor 
Facomo Reymondo de Moronna, by the in- 
formation he had from theſe friers, caus'd 
ſeven and forty canoes to be got ready, and 
embark'd upon them ſeventy Spaniards, 
with 1200 Indians, ſome of war, and ſome 
to help to row, under the command of cap- 
tain Pedro Texeira, who having ſpent a 
whole year in his voyage, came at laſt to 
The river the city of Quito, having diſcover'd and 
of — navigated the whole river of the Amazones, 
red Hos from its entrance into the ſea to its ſource 
the ſea to Or rife. | 

Quito. The viceroy of Peru, who at that time 
was the count de Chinchon, being inform'd 
of this voyage of captain Pedro Texeira, re- 
ſolv'd to ſend two perſons back with him 
for the crown of Caſtile, who might give 

a perfect relation of the diſcovery. 
At this time the city of Quito was go- 
vern'd by Don Juan Vaſques de Acunna, as 
corregidor for his fe over both Spa- 
niards and Indians, and who at preſent is 
corregidor of Potaſi, who very zealoufly 
offer*d his perſon for one, and his fortune 
to raiſe people at his own charges, and pro- 
vide them with all neceſſaries; but the 
royal Audientia, conſidering how much he 
would be wanted in his office, where his 
prudence, experience, and zeal, had ſhew- 
ed themſelves, refus'd to- let him go, and 
choſe a brother of his, that they might not 
totally deprive his illuſtrious family of that 
glory. This brother was a father of our 
company of Feſts, and nam'd father Chri/- 
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toval de Acunna, who was rector of the col- 
lege of Cuenca, and gave him for compa- 
nion, father Andres de Arrieda of the ſame 
company, who was profeſſor of divinity in 
the ſame college. 

They fet out from Quito, in the year 4 batt 
1539. and having navigated the whole ri- #842 70 
ver, which, according to their account, ig Jes. 
thirteen hundred and fifty fix leagues long 
(though Orellana makes it eighteen hundre 
leagues,) obſerv'd exactly the riſe of this 
great river, its ſituation, its courſe, lati- 
tude, and depth, the iſlands it makes, the 
arms into which it is divided, the rivers it 
receives, the riches, quantities, temperature, 
and climate of its ſhores, the cuſtoms and 
manners of that multitude of people that 
inhabit it, and particularly of thoſe famous 
Amazones. All which may be ſeen in a 
treatiſe made of it by father Chriſtoval de 
Acunna, printed in Madrid; and it is a 
relation that deſerves credit, he being an 
eye-witneſs, and having examin'd various 
nations as he went. | 

Theſe informations were well feceiv'd in 
Madrid; but the revolutions which ſuc- 
ceeded in thoſe kingdoms, hinder d all fur- 
cher progreſs, and prevented thoſe holy 
deſigns for the converſion of that great part 
of America. There are infinite numbers of 
Indians that inhabit the iſlands, and other 
parts of this river. Tis ſaid they have one 
ſettlement, that is, a town above a league 
in length. And now omitting many other 
conqueſts, made much about the ſame time 
in the iflands and coaſts of the North Sea, 
and that which was made in the South Sea 
by Xi Gongales de Avila, in the land of 
Nicaragua, in the yeat 1522, let us attend 
(for it is high time) to the diſcovery of 
Peru, of which we ſhall treat more at 


large, becauſe it has a connexion to that 
of Chile, 


G HA PF. XI. 


The Diſcovery of Peru is given to Don Franciſco Piſarro, and Don Diego 
d' Almagro, and Hernando Loque; and how much they endur'd iu it. 


6 & H E captains Don Franciſco Piſarro, 
1 and Don Diego Almagro, in compa- 
ny with the ſcholaſtick of the cathedral 
church of Dairen, call'd Hernando de Logue, 
came to the governor Pedrarias, and de- 
ſir'd of him, as friends, the favour of 
The frſt being employed in the diſcovery and con- 
Pens . queſts of thoſe coaſts which run ſouth 
tempted. Nom Panama, where lies the powerful 
kingdom of Peru, of which at that time 
there was little light; and for this they pro- 
pos'd their reaſons, among which, that 
which was of leaſt value, they relied moſt 


upon, and that was their experience they 
had attain'd under their general Yaſco Nun- 
nes de Balboa. They met with little dif- 
ficulty with the governor; for ſo long as 
they did not deſire any aſſiſtance of the 
king's treaſure, but ventur'd their own 
and their lives, they eaſily obtain'd leave 
to undertake what they would. They 


preſently bought 'one of the ſhips whic 

Balboa had built for that deſign ; and ha- 
ving got together threeſcore-men, and four 
horſes, (for at that time -horſes were a 
great -rarity,) Hernando de * 
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maſs; and when he came to conſecration, 
he divided the Hoſtia, or ſacrament of the 
body of Chriſt, into three parts, of which 
he took one, and gave the other two to his 
two companions, offering themſelves to 
God, with intention to propagate among 
choſe people his glorious name, and plant 
the chriſtian faith amongſt them by the 
predication of the goſpel. Thoſe who 
were preſent ſhed tears out of devotion, 
and at the ſame time pitied theſe underta- 
kers, looking upon their enterprize as a 
mad one. | 

About the middle of November 1524. 
Don Franciſco Piſarro having left Don Die- 
go Almagro behind him, to get more peo- 
ple together, ſail'd from Panama to the 
iſle of Pearls, to the port of Pinnas, (the 
laſt diſcovered by Balboa, and after him by 
Paſqual de Andagoya,) and went up the ri- 
ver of the Cacique Biru, or Biruquete, to the 
country of Chocama, where he ſtopped to 
wait for his companion Almagro. The 
hardſhips that the Caſtilians endured of 
hunger and other inconveniencies are not 
eaſily to be told: twenty died ſtarved, and 
the reſt were ſick, having no other ſuſte- 
nance than the bitter palmetos ; yet cap- 
tain Piſarro, without ſhewing the leaſt 
weakneſs, took care of them all with great 
affection, which made them all love him. 
At that time Don Diego de Almagro, his 
companion in the undertaking, came to 
him : he was received like an angel, for the 
relief he brought: he had loſt one of his 
eyes by the ſhot of an arrow, in a rencoun- 
ter he had with the Indians. They both 
together purſued their conqueſt ; but provi- 
ſion failing them once more, and their ſol- 
diers being almoſt naked, and ſo perſecu- 
ted with moſquitos, which are infinite 
there, that they could nor live, they began 
to talk of returning to Panama, to which 
Piſarro himſelf was well enough incli- 
ned; but Almagro exhorted them rather to 
die than loſe patience, offering to return 
to Panama for new ſuccour, while he 
ſhould leave his companion in the iſland of 
Gallo, 

The effe& that this had, was, That he 
found the government altered in Panama, 
and Pedrarias ſucceeded by Pedro de los Ri- 
05, who hearing of the miſerable condition 
of thoſe Caſtilians, would not ſuffer Alma- 
gro to return to them, being deſirous they 
ſhould give over the enterprize as impracti- 
cable. He ſent for this end a gentleman of 
Cordoua, call'd Juan Tafur, a man of ex- 
cellent parts, equal to his noble deſcent, with 
a commiſſion to bring thoſe people back, 
that they might not all periſh, He came, 
and ſignified his order to Piſarro, at which 
he was out of all patience, ſeeing it would 
be the ruin of his project. Tafur ſeeing 
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this, took a prudent medium, which was, OVALLE. 
That he ſhould draw a line between him 1844 
and Piſarro, who ſhould be at the head of 
his men: and Tafur told them, That all 
thoſe who reſolved to return to Panama, 
ſhould paſs the line, and come on his fide. 
Having ſaid this, they began to paſs the Piſarro re- 
line, all to thirteen and a Mulatto, who e 
ſaid they would die with Piſarro : and ſo, aro 
Tafur returned with all the reſt to Panama. in tte iſle 
Captain Francis Piſarro remained with /Gorgona. 
his thirteen companions in an iſland, which, 
for the greater proof of his courage and con- 
ſtancy, happened to be the Gorgona, which 
is a picture of hell for the cloſeneſs of its 
woods, the pony of its mountains, the 
infinity of its moſquitos : the ſun is ſcarce 
ever ſeen in it for the continual rains that fall. 
When Tafur came to Panama, and his two 
friends Almagro and Logue found that Piſar- 
ro ſtay'd behind with ſo few companions, tis 
not credible how much affliction they ſhew- 
ed: they ſollicited the preſident, that at 
leaſt another veſſel might be ſent to bring 
them away, in caſe they found them alive 
and after many difficulties, at laſt a ſhip 
was ordered after them, but upon condi- 
tion to be back at Panama in ſix months: 4 ip 
the ſhip fail'd, and came to the place where 7e 
Piſarro and his companions were left. Who — n 
can expreſs the joy and ſurprize of thoſe 
poor abandon'd wretches, when they deſcried 
at a diſtance the ſails of the ſhip ? At firſt 
they could not believe their own eyes; for 
the deſire and longing for a thing makes it 
appear leſs probable to come to paſs : but 
at laſt it arriv'd ; and Piſarro ſeeing him- 
ſelf maſter of a good veſſel, could not for- 
bear attempting ſome diſcovery. | 
They ſail'd as far as the country of Tum- Tumbeſe 
beſe, which is very rich; though the Tum- diſcovered. 
beſe Indians ſaid, That their riches were 
nothing in compariſon of what they might 
ſee further. The lord of that country ha- 
ving heard of the arrival of the Caſtilians, 
he ſent preſently to viſit them at their ſhip 
with twelve baskets of proviſions, and 
among the reſt a ſheep of that country, 
which was preſented to them by the virgins 
of the temple, as to men who ſeemed de- 
ſcended from heaven, and ſent by God for 
ſome great thing. The ambaſſadors came; 
and wondering to fee the ſhip with white 
men who had beards, they asked them 
who they were, whence they came, and 
what they pretended. They anſwer' d them, 
That they were Caſtilians, vaſſals of a pow- 
erful monarch, who, though ſo great, had 
yet a greater over him, whom he owned, 
with all other kings, and who is in heaven, 
and is call'd Zeſus Chriſt, in whoſe name they 
came to undeceive them of their errors in 
worſhipping gods of ſtone and wood, there 


being but one God, creator of all things, 
whom 
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OvALLE. whom we all ought to worſhip. They ex- 
1646. plained to them, That there was a heaven 
and hell, the immortality of the ſoul, and 
the other myſteries of our faith. | 
The Indians ſtood ſtaring and gaping, 
hearing this doctrine, which had never been 
heard of before in their country; for they 
believ'd, that there was no other king in 
the world but their king Guayanacapa, nor 
other gods but their idols. Among all the 
things they admir'd, there were two 
chiefly : the one was a negro; for they 
never had ſeen one, and did believe that 
his colour was ſome ſtrong dye ; for which 
reaſon they beſtowed much pains in waſh- 
ing his face to get it off; but when they 
ſaw that he was rather blacker, and that he 
ſhewed at the fame time white teeth, for he 
could not hold laughing to ſee their ſimpli- 
city, they fell a laughing too, and could 
They won- not but admire ſuch a fort of men. The 
der at the other thing was the crowing of a cock, 


3 af which the captain ſent them with a hen of 


Caſtille : every time he crowed, they ask'd 
what he ſaid ; for they thought his voice 
articulate, like the human voice; which is 
an argument that they had not that kind of 
fowl : and Gareilaſſo de la Vega is of that 
opinion, anſwering the objection of the in- 
dian name they give a hen, that is, Atagual- 
pa, which, he ſays, was a name given by 
the Indians after the coming of the SHani- 
ards, The Spaniards having refreſh'd them- 
ſelves well on ſhore, began to deſire of Pi- 
ſarro to return to Panama, and gather a 
greater force, that which he then had be- 
ing very diſproportioned to his underta- 
king: he yie dd to their perſwaſions, ha- 
ving, for this time, made diſcovery only 
as far as a place called Santa, which is very 
near the equinoctial line; and having had a 
more certain account of Culſco, its riches, 
and the mighty empire it was head of. So 
taking with him ſome Indians, and ſome 
patterns of the gold, as a teſtimony of the 
diſcovery, he return'd to Panama. 


CHA F,- . 


Captain Franciſco Piſarro returns to Panama, goes from thence to Spain, and 
purſues his Conqueſt, | 


P: SARRO being come to Panama, 
went with his two companions to the 
governor Don Pedro de los Rios, to repre- 
ſent to him their reaſons for continuing 
their diſcovery, upon the account of the 
riches of the country, as well as the plant- 
ing the faith in the capital of ſo great a mo- 
narchy, and ſo in all its dominions: but 
the governor would not agree to it; and ſo 
they reſolved that Piſarro ſhould go to 
Spain, to propoſe it to the king himſelf. 
He undertook the voyage; and to give 
more credit to what he ſhould ſay, he took 
along with him ſeveral things proper to the 
country he had diſcovered, as pieces. of 
gold and ſilver, ſome of thoſe ſheep we 
have mentioned, and ſome of the Indians 
themſelves clothed after the manner of their 
country. The king was much pleas'd with 
them; and Piſarro, in his firſt audience, 
began to propoſe the intent of his diſcove- 
ry, the great hardſhips he had endured, he 
and his companions going naked, and al- 
moſt ſtarved, expoſed to the moſquitos and 
poiſon'd arrows of the Indians; and all this, 
having ſpent three years in this ſort of life, 
for the increaſe of the goſpel and his majeſ- 
ty's royal dominions. His majeſty heard 
him with much attention and goodneſs, ſhew- 
ing great compaſſion for his ſufferings, and 
ordering a gratification for himſelf, and his 
two companions, as alſo the thirteen who 
would not forſake him: he receiv'd all his 
memorials, and order'd them to be diſpatch- 


ed to his mind, having firſt made an agree- 
ment with him proportionably to his great 


merits. They did not believe in Spain (and rhe ricler 


that 1s an old diſeaſe every where) all that of Peru 


Piſarro ſaid of the riches of Peru, and of the * believed 
in Spain 


palaces and houſes of ſtone which he had 
ſeen, till he ſhewed them the pieces of gold 
and ſilver which he had brought with him; 
and then the fame of that land began to 
ſpread its ſelf, and with it the covetouſneſs 
of ſharing thoſe treaſures, every one bla- 
ming the governor of Panama for not ha- 
ving given the neceſſary aſſiſtance to the 

diſcovery. | 
Piſarro being diſpatched with the title of 
Adelantads of the firſt two hundred leagues 
he ſhould conquer, having alſo a new coat 
of arms, and other privileges granted to 
him; and taking with him four ſtout bro- 
thers that he had, he embark'd for the Indies 
with one hundred and twenty five Caſtilians 
more. He left Sanlucar in Fanuary 1530. 
and arriv'd at Puerto Bello, where he was 
received with great joy by his companions 
and friends, who were all pleaſed with the 
tavours the king had beſtow'd upon them by 
his means: only Don Diego de Almagro was 
not ſo well pleas'd that Piſarro had made a 
better bargain for himſelf than for him, his 
partner in all the undertaking; he made his 
complaint to him, and reſolved to part 
company, and diſcover and conquer by 
himſelf: but being aſſured that as ſoon as 
the firſt two hundred leagues ſhould be con- 
quer'd 


1530. 
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quered, he would uſe his intereſt to have 
him made Adelantado of two hundred more 
before any of his brothers; and ſo ſuffering 


himſelf to be perſuaded, they - je anew, ' 


and fell to preparingevery thing for their en- 

terprize. He remain'd at Panama; and the 

Adelantado, with his brothers, went from 

thence with a good crew of men, being to 

be followed by Almagro, as before. To 

make ſhort about the things performed by 

this great conqueror, the great riches he 

got, and among the reſt an emerald as big 

as an egg, which was preſented to him, we 

will ſuppoſe him at the iſland of Pura in 

war with the Tombezinos ; and there he 

came to a clearer information of the riches 

of Cuſco, and the ſtate in which that monar- 

chy was at preſent: and becauſe he had re- 

ceiv'd a ſpecial command, and was himſelf 

inclin'd to propagate our ſacred religion, as 

the beſt means of furthering his own deſign, 

the firſt thing he did, in landing upon the 

_ 42 continent of Peru, was to build a church to 

„durch God, to give a beginning to the ſpiritual 

built, conqueſt of ſouls. His firſt ſettlement was 

at Pura, where was built the firſt church 

that was ever erected in thoſe kingdoms. 

While he was employ'd in this, he ſent out 

to diſcover more lands, to know more of 

the ſtate of the country. There he learnt 

the diviſion that was between the two bro- 

thers Guaſcar and Atagualpa, which was oc- 

caſion'd by the death of their father Guaya- 

nacapa, who was a moſt powerful monarch, 

and among other ſons had theſe two, which 

were now in war, and ſome of his ſubjects 

follow'd the one, and ſome the other. 

A civil Guaſcar was the lawful heir, but not ſo 

— > e brave and warlike as Atagualpa, who, 

heirs to the though a baſtard, yet becauſe he had fol- 

empire of low'd his father in his wars from a child, 

Peru. drew to himſelf a great part of the king- 

dom, with which he made war upon his 
brother, with hopes to prevail. 

The Adelantado Don Franciſco Piſarro 
reſolved to have an interview with Atagual- 
pa, who was the neareſt to the place where 
he was. So putting his truſt in God, he ſet 
out with his ſmall army, more to be valued 
for its bravery than its number, which 
nevertheleſs was feared and reſpected in its 
march. He came near the place where Ata- 
gualpa had his camp, which was near fifty 
thouſand men, and ſent him his ambaſſa- 
dors on horſeback, which was a new thing 
in that country, to give him advice of his 
arrival, and the reaſon of it, which was, To 
perſuade his majeſty, and his vaſſals, to 
give obedience to the true king of glory, 
from whom is derived all the power and 
command that princes have on earth. Ala- 
gualpa receiv'd the ambaſſadors in a ſtately 
tent, ſhewing in all his behaviour a ſove- 
reign majeſty; and though his court iers 

Vor. III. 
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which they had never ſeen, yet he kept his 
countenance, and conceal'd the effects ſuch 
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All the In- 


a novelty might have over him. He look'd dians ſur 
upon them with ſome ans ras and not as priz'd at the 


on a ſtrange thing he 
the horſes beginning to corvet, ſome of his 
Indians run away, whom he preſently cau- 
ſed to be put to death, for having Nel 
cowardice in his royal preſence. He anſwer- 
ed the ambaſſadors courteouſly, ſhewing the 
pleaſure he ſhould have to ſee and hear 
their general; and ſet a day for it, telling 
them, That they ſhould not be diſturbed, 
nor afraid to find him and his people in 
arms, for it was his cuſtom to uſe them to 
It. | 


The day came; and Atagualpa marching A 


ad never ſeen; for 2%: of the 
bor ſes, 


tagualpa 


= 


in order with his army to the place where £1; 
the Spaniards were drawn up, he diſcover da f 


to his captains the mind he had to make an 
end with thoſe ſtrangers, who had been ſo 
bold as to enter into his country, and come 
ſo near him vithout having any reſpect to 
his royal power: but he order d them not to 
kill them, but to take them alive, becauſe 
he would uſe them as his ſlaves; and as for 
the dogs and horſes, he refolv'd to offer 
them in ſacrifice to his gods. The Caſtilians, 
who were not totally ignorant of this falſe 
appearance of peace and friendſhip, though 
they were ſo few that the Indians were four 
hundred to one, yet they did not loſe cou- 
rage; but with confidence in God expected 
the encounter, taking their poſts, and pre- 
paring every thing for it, though ſecretly, 
that they might not be thought the Aggre/- 


ſors. Therefore he drawing near, the Ade- 


lantado ſtay d for him with only fifteen 


Spaniards. 


men, the reſt being retir'd and hid, and Atagualpa 
ſent him an embaſly by a frier, who car- ſummoned 
ried the goſpel, and told him, That in thoſe & Frier. 


books were contained the faith, by which he 
and his people might be ſaved, and they brought 
it him from God Almighty. 

The king heard the frier, and took the 
maſs-book out of his hands, looking ear- 
neſtly upon it : but not knowing how to 
read it, and taking it all for a jeſt and a 
fiction, he threw the book up into the air, 
making a ſign at the ſame time to his peo- 
ple to fall on; which they did: and then 
the Adelantado lifting up a hankerchief, 
which was the ſignal to our men, they 
Ay upon them with their muskets on one 

and, and the dogs and horſemen attacked 
them on the other, ſo that the victory ſoon 
appear d for the Caſtilians; God Almighty 
having reſolved to deſtroy that monarchy 
of the Ingas, and to remove that obſtacle to 
the propagating of the faith, and to put 
that land into hands that ſhould increaſe ir, 


as their catholick majeſties have done. They ,, 
took the king Atagualpa priſoner; but * Pri 


Ce 


{ 


is taken 
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crime without its chaſtiſement. Alagualpa 
proved himſelf a great example of this 
truth, all his artifices ſerving only to afford 
his enemies a pretext to take away his life. 
He had promiſed to fill the room where ,....... 
they kept him priſoner, which was a very ou: ran/on. 
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OvALLE.ed him with all reſpect due to his royal per- 
1646. fon, as the hiſtorians relate more at large. 
A While this happen'd, which was on a friday, 
a day dedicated to the croſs, in the month 
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1533. of May, in the year 1533. the army which 
Atagualpa had ſent againſt his brother Gu 


car, near Cuſco, overcame him and took him 
Guaſcar ta· priſoner, and were bringing him to Ata- 
ken priſoner gualpa, without knowing any thing of what 
. fad happened between him and the Caſti- 
lians; but on the way Guaſcar learned 
that his enemy was a priſoner too; and 
Atagualpa was at the ſame time informed 


large one, with gold and filver, beſides ten 
thouſand bars of gold, and ſome heaps of 
Jewels, as an earneſt, for his ranſom. And 
though this was accepted; and that he per- 
formed it according to his promiſe, yet he 
did not obtain what he pretended ; for in- 
ſtead of his liberty they pronounced to him 


of the victory he had obtained; he hear- 
ing it, ſhook his head, and cried, O for- 
tune ] what is this, that I am this day a 
conqueror, and conquered ? Guaſcar mode- 
rated his grief with the news of his enemy's 


a ſentence of death, which he juſtly deſerv- The Spa- 
ed for having put his brother to it, and ty- niards late 
ranniz'd over that which was none of his pop perry 
own; and becauſe of the advice the Ha- ouſly pur 
niards had every day of the army that was Acagualpa 


misfortune, thinking that the Caſtilians 
would revenge him on the tyrant, who pre- 
tended to take from him his lawtul inheri- 
tance, ; 
Atagualpa, though a priſoner, began to 
make reflections in this manner: If I cauſe 
my brother to be put to death, how do I 
know how the Caſtilians will take it? and 
whether they will not put me to death for 
this, and remain lords of the land. If I let 
him come on, and he * with them, the 
juſtice of his cauſe will ſpeak for him, and 
I muſt periſh ; for I cannot expect mercy 
from any. What remedy? He found it 
cunningly, as he thought: he feigned a great 
ſadneſs, with a deſign that the Piſarros, 
who viſited him every day, ſhould ask him 
what was the matter. They did according - 
ly; and ſeeing him ſo afflicted, deſired to 
know the cauſe of that extraordinary grief. 
He anſwer'd deceitfully, That having receiv- 
ed the news that his generals had put to 
death his brother Gaaſcar, it gave him an 
exceeding grief, of which he was not to be 
comforted; becauſe though they were ene- 
mies, yet he was his brother; and he could 
not but be much concerned at his death. 
All this was feigned, to fee how the Spa- 
niards would take it; and finding they did 
not ſeem offended at the thing, he ſent or- 
ders immediately to his generals, who were 
coming on with his brother, that they 
Guaſcar put ſhould put him to death 2 by the 
to death by way ; which they did, by drowning of him 
the order of in a river, which amongſt them is an in- 
famous death. His cries to heaven to re- 
venge his unjuſt death were uſeleſs at that 
time. 

But let no man give it to another to ſave 
his own life; for there is not a ſhorter, nor 
a more certain way for him to loſe it: let 
him not ſtrive by politick maxims, which 
an unjuſt and ambitious paſſion ſuggeſts ; 
for though that may be an appearance of 
ſtability, yet divine juſtice breaks thorough 
it all like cobwebs, and at length leaves no 


Atagualpa. 


gathering together, which if it were true, * 


and Atagualpa, at liberty at the head of 
them, there would have been good reaſon 
to fear from his ſubtilty, great and irreme- 
diable inconveniences z which they thought 
they could no ways avoid ſo well as by 
taking his life, though with ſome hopes 
of his exchanging it for a better and eternal 
one, if it be true, that before he died he was 
inſtructed, and received baptiſm, as ſome 
ſay he did. 

About this time, which was in the year 
1533. Don Diego d' Almagro being made 
marſhal, came from Panama to Tombez 
with a good body of men and arms ; and 
from thence he went on to help his good 
friend, the Adelantado Piſarro in his con- 
queſts, not letting his men do any injury to 
his Indians as he went. There were a hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of eight given them 
upon their arrival; for though they were 
not at the battel, yet their preſence con- 
firmed the victory, and helped to keep 
Atagualpa priſoner. The remainder of the 
treaſure, which was above a million, was 
divided among Piſarro's men; and they 
being few, were all made rich, and in a 
condition to make diſcoyeries of their own. 
The Adelantado ſent his brother Hernando 
Piſarro to Caſtile, with the news of this 
happy progreſs of their diſcoyeries, and of 
the propagating the chriſtian faith in the 
converſion of the Indians; and he alſo car- 
ried with him the claim of Don Diego d Al- 
magro to two hundred leagues of land be- 
yond his brother's, of which he was like- 
wiſe to be Adelantado. All this he nego- 
tiated very much to the content of all; and 
in the year 1534. there was granted, in To- 
ledo, to Don Diego d' Almagro the govern- 
ment of that which they called the new 
kingdom of Toledo, which began at a place 
called Las Chinchas, where the territory of 
Piſarro ended, and extended itſelf ro the 
Streights of Magellan. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


The News of the Government of Don Diego de Almagro ig brought to him 
and he goes upon the Diſcovery of that of Chile. 


ON Franciſco Piſarro had given com- ing forty marks of ſilver, and had for 


Almagro 
and Piſar- 
ro fall out, 


miſſion [to Don Diego d' Almagro, to 

to take poſſeſſion of Cuſco, when the news 
came of the government of two hundred 
ues given him by his majeſty, to begin 
— che Chinchas. This — great diſ- 
turbance; for it was believed that Cuſco 
would fall into this diviſion; and the friends 
of Don Franciſco Piſarro, judging this of 
great prejudice to Piſarro, that the marſhal, 
even by his commiſſion, ſhould find him- 
ſelf in poſſeſſion of Cuſco, they adviſed him 
immediately to revoke the powers he had 
given, which he did ; and this was the 
frſt cauſe of the diſturbance in Peru, which 
made afterwards ſo great a noiſe, and for 
which both loſt their lives. But I be- 
ing to write the hiſtory of Chile, and not 


handles two lions of gold, which weighed 
three hundred and forty pieces of eight; and 
to one Montenegro, who preſented him with 
the firſt Spaniſh cat that ever came to the In- 
dies, he ordered fix hundred pieces of eight. 


A 


cat ns 
indian ant- 


There are a great many ſtories more of his wat. 


liberality and charity too, he being very 
generous and noble minded. Having diſ- 
poſed all for his enterprize of Chile, he 
cauſed proclamation to be made, That all 
thoſe who had not ſome particular employ- 
ment to ſtay them at Cx/co, ſhould make 
themſelves ready to go along with him. 
They were all overjoy'd at this, he being 
extreamly beloved 2 his liberality and 
courteſy; and that they might 4 5 
a Be with arms and horſes, he cauſed 


of Peru, ſhall leave the reader to thoſe 
Hiſtorians who treat of it at large. This 
news being known in Truxillo, one Diego 
de Aguero ſet out to carry it to Almagro, 


one hundred and eighty load of ſilver to 74, va 
be brought out of his houſe, (in thoſe days riches of 


a load of ſilver was as much as a man could 22 "i 
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who was upon his march to take poſſeſſion 
of Cuſco. He overtook him at the bridge 
of Acambay ; and he having received it with 
great moderation, ſhewed himſelf above the 
greatneſs of his fortune, and gave him as an 
albricias, or preſent for his good news, ſe- 
ven thouſand Caſtilians, which are near 
twenty thouſand ducats; and by this news 
he was moved to change his deſign of con- 
quering a people called the Chiriguænaes, 
and treated of that of Chile ; for he ſup- 
poſed it would fall into the government he 
was to have, and (as Herrera ſays) moved 
by the informations he had of the great 


riches of Chile. 


To prepare himſelf for this e jar 
which was like to be very chargeable, he 
cauſed a great deal of filver to be melted 
in Cuſco, to draw out the king's fifths. 


. Amongſt other things, there was a man's 


burden of gold rings to be melted down ; 
and one Juan de Lepe being by, and taking 
a fancy for one of them, begged it of mar- 
ſhal Almagro, who ſhewed himſelf ſo much 
a gentleman, and ſo liberal, that he ſaid 
preſently, that he ſhould not only take that 
ring, but that he ſhould open both his 
hands, and take as many as could he in 
them; and hearing he was married, he or- 
dered him beſides four hundred crowns as 
a preſent for his wife. e ſhewed another 
Piece of liberality to one Bartholomew Peres, 
tor having preſented him with a ſhield, 
which was, to order him likewiſe four hun- 
dred pieces of eight, and a ſilver pot weigh- 


carry,) and twenty more of gold: this he 
diſtributed among them all. Thoſe who 
were willing, gave him bonds to pay him 
out of what they ſhould conquer in the 
land they were to diſcover ; for this was 
the way of theſe conquerors in gaining to 
his majeſty this new world, having no other 
pay but what they could purchale. 

The Inga Mango, who was brother to 
Guaſcar and Atagualpa, had ſucceeded them 
in the government, as the ſon of Guayanaca- 
ta, who had alſo many others. This Iuga 
had taken a great kindneſs for marſhal A- 
magro ; ſo he gave him, as a companion in 
his entrprize, a brother of his, called the 
Inga Paullo Topo, and the high prieſt Vil- 
lacumu ; the Spaniards call him Villaoma, 
or Vileboma, that they might by their au- 
thority not only keep all his vaſſals from 
falling upon them in the way, but rather 
ſhould receive him, and make him preſents. 
The marſhal defired theſe two perſons to 
go before, in company with three Caſtilians, 
and make a ſettlement or habitation at the 
end of two hundred leagues. The other 
people, and Juan de Savedra, went by an- 
other way; and when they had gone one 
hundred and thirty leagues from Cuſco, 
they founded the town of Paria. Here the 
marſhal overtook them; and he was like- 
wiſe aſſured of the title of Adelantado grant- 
ed him by his majeſty, with the government 
of the new kingdom of Toledo, which was 
to begin from the borders of net Caſtile ; 
for ſo they called Piſarro's government. 
His friends advis'd him to return imme- 

C diately, 
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diately, wherever this expreſs overtook 
him, becauſe there was one come to the 
city of Los Reyes, with a commiſſion from 
the king to regulate limits of both govern- 
ments to each of the Adelantadoes : but A.- 
magro was ſo poſſeſs d with the ambition 
of conquering ſo great and rich a kingdom 
as that of Chile, that he did not value the 
land he had diſcovered, in compariſon of 
what he was to diſcover, out of which he 
deſign'd to reward his friends, and the ma- 


ny gentlemen that accompanied him; ſo he 


purſued his journey; where it will not be 
amiſs to leave him engaged with the ſnows, 
and ill paſſages of the Cordillera, while we 

ive a viſit to the great city of Lima, cal- 
ed otherwiſe de los Reyes, becauſe it being 
the head of thoſe kingdoms, we cannot well 
paſs it by. 


Limafound- This city was founded by the Adelantado 
ed by Fran- Don Franciſco Piſarro in the year 1555. 


ciſco Piſar- : 


ro in the 


year 1555. 


Its ſitua- 
tion. 


A delicious 
place, 


Its magni- 
ficence. 


It never 
rains at 
Lima. 


in a very pleaſant plain, about two leagues 
from the ſea, upon a fine quiet river; which 
being derived by drains and cuts all over 
the plain, fertilize it ſo copiouſly, that it 
is all covered with ſeveral ſorts of products, 
as vineyards, ſugar-works, flax, garden pro- 
duct, and other delightful plants: and if 
there be any thing they want from abroad, 
tis brought them ſo punctually, that all 
their markets are ſupplied with all manner 
of delicacies that can be wiſhed for. 

For this and many other delights of this 
city, it happens to moſt people who live 
there, that they cannot endure to think of 
leaving it for any other place; ſo that it 
ſeems an enchanted place, where the en- 
trance is eaſy, and the gettingout difficult, I 
myſelf heard the Spani/h merchants, who, the 
year I was there, had ſold their goods them- 
ſelves at Lima, whereas they uſed to ſell them 
at Puerto Bello, fo enamoured of it, though 
they ſtay'd but a little while there, that 
during our whole navigation, they could 
talk of nothing elſe ; and to ſay truth, it 
deſerves their praiſes ; for though it cannot 
be denied, that ſome cities I have ſeen in 
Europe do out-do it in ſome things, yet 
few come near it, take it altogether : and, 
firſt, for riches, it is the fountain from 
whence all the reſt of the world drinks ; 
its bravery in cloaths, and magnificency of 
the court, out-does all others : *tis extraor- 
dinary populous ; for a father of our com- 
pany, who had the care of catechiſing the 
negroes, told me, they were at leaſt nary 
thouſand, and more, Tat came to conſeſ- 
ſion. They have ſumptuous buildings, 
though outwardly they make no ſhew, ha- 
ving no tiles ; for it never rains all the year 
round: all the furniture, as pictures, beds, 
Sc. are mighty rich. There are great 
numbers of coaches, and abundance of gen- 
try 3 all the inhabitants very rich, mer- 
chants of great ſtocks, tradeſmen and han- 


dicraftſmen of all profeſſions, But that 
which is to me moſt conſiderable, is, what 
belongs to the worſhip of God, and cult of 
religion; for the cathedral church, and all 
the pariſh churches are very ſumptuous, 
and provided of admirable learned men, 
which come out of that univerſity z of which 
thoſe of the country are not the leaſt to be 
valued, having furniſhed ſo many preachers 
and other ſubjects for all other dignities, | 
even to the higheſt government. What 
ſhall I ſay of the orders of friers and nuns ? | 
I ſcarce know one order that has not two | 
or three convents in the city, beautiful 
cloiſters, great buildings, and yet greater 
churches ; ſome after the old faſhion ; all | 
with burniſhed gold from top to bottom, 
as are thoſe of St. Auguſtin, and St. Domi- | 
nick : others after the modern way, with | 
curious well-wrought ceilings as is that of 
the Zeſuits, and of our lady of Mercedes, 
which are of a very fine architecture. There 
are eight nunneries, ſome of which have a- ? 
bove two hundred nuns in them. There 
are beſides many oratories, confraternities, 
hoſpitals, and congregations. In our con- 
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vent alone of the jeſuits, I remember there i 
were eight foundations of ſeveral kinds, and j 
for people of as many different ranks and 
eſtates in the world. The great congrega- | 


tion has few in the world equal to it : the 
chappel of it is very large, and of a ver 
rich material, covered with ſilk and gold, 
and rare pictures, with other rich ornaments 
belonging to it. There is here great fre- 
quentation of the ſacraments by monthl 
communions: the body of Chriſt is ltd, 
and the church ſo adorned with muſick and 
ſweet ſmells, that it is a paradiſe upon earth. 
And amongſt other pieces of devotion per- 1 
formed by this congregation, there is a 
great entertainment or treat given once a 
year at an hoſpital, which is ſo magnificent, 
that it is worth ſeeing: the ſame is done in 
proportion by the other congregations. = 
This city is the ſeat of a viceroy, who I 
indeed is a king in greatneſs and authority, 
diſpoſing of a vaſt number of places, com- 
mands, and poſts of honour and profit. 
There is likewiſe a rich archbiſhoprick of | 
great authority; three courts, or royal au- | 
diencias; a merchant court, which decides 
all matters of trade; a famous univerſity, 
in which are profeſſors very learned in their 
profeſſions ; three colleges or ſchools for 
youth, under the care of the fathers of our | 
company of 7eſus, in which are about one 
hundred and thirty profeſſors or maſters : 
there are every day new foundations for or- 
hans, widows, and to retire women from 
ewdneſs : there is the famous hoſpital of 
St. Andrew for the Spaniards, and St. Anne ' 
for the Indians; all which would require a 
relation by themſelves. 
This 
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CRAP. 18. 


This is what I could not avoid ſaying 
about this great capital of Peru; and if it 
continues increaſing as it has done for this 
firſt age, it will not have its fellow in the 


The beſt ci- world. The ſame may be ſaid of Cuſco, 
nie in Peru Arequipa, Chugquizaga, and the great town 


next 0 
Lima. 


1535» 


of Potoſi, which increaſe ſo, that he who 
is abſent a few years, does not know them 
when he ſees them again; and the reaſon is, 
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that the veins and mines of gold and ſilver, OVALLE 


which like a loadſtone, have drawn ſo ma- 
ny people thither, are ſo far from leſſening, 
that new ones are diſcover'd every day, and 
thoſe richet᷑ than the old ones; for which 
reaſon there comes yearly more people, and 
among them much gentry, as well as tradeſ- 
men of all arts and — who moſt 
of them ſettle and increaſe there. 


CHAP. XV. 


The Adelantado Almagro enters into Chile, having ſuffered extremely by 
the Way. 


W E left the Adelantado Don Diego de 
Almagro in a place call'd Paria, 
from whence he was to purſue his journey 
to Chile, as he did in the beginning of the 
year 1535. He himſelf going before, or- 
der'd Juan deSaveara to follow with twelve 
horſe by the royal highway thorough the 


province of Las Chichas, the chief place 


of which was Topiſa, where he found the 
Inga Paulo, and the prieſt Villacumu, who 
preſented him with ninety thouſand peſos of 
very fine gold, it being the tribute they us'd 
to ſend the Inga from Chile, and which they 
were now ſending, without being inform'd 
of the tragical accidents that had befallen 
the family ; and there he ſent back a great 
many Cacigues of the countries he left be- 
hind him, and who had waited upon him 
thither. 

The three Spaniards, whom he had ſent 
with the Inga Paulo, and two more who 
Joined themſelves to them, being deſirous 
of making new diſcoveries, and acquiring 
honour, and withal making their court to 
the marſhal, went before, till they came to 
a place calPd Jujuy, which is a place or 
country where the people are very warlike, 
and eat human fleſh, and who kept the In- 
gas always in great awe. This boldneſs 
coſt three of the Spaniards their lives, though 
they ſold them dear. The Adelantado be- 
ing reſolv'd to revenge their deaths, ſent 
captain Salſedo, with ſixty horſe and foot, 
to chaſtiſe thoſe Indians; but they, being 
alarm'd, had calPd together their friends, 


and made a fort to defend themſelves in, 


and many pits with ſharp ſtakes in them, 
that the L might fall into them; with 
which, and many ſacrifices and invocations 
made to their gods, they had reſolv'd to 


expect their enemies. Captain Salſedo found 


them thus fortified, and being himſelf in- 
ferior in ſtrength, ſent to the Adelantado 
for relief, who ſent it him under the com- 
mand of Don Franciſco de Chares ; but the 
Indians then avoided engaging, and reſol- 
ved to abandon their fort; though, not to 
loſe all their pains, they reſoly'd firſt to at- 
: Vor. III. | 


tack Don Franciſco de Chares, where they 
kill'd a great many, and particularly of 
the Indians Janaconas, and carrying off the 
ſpoils, they made a fafe retreat : the Spa- 
niards return'd back to their chief body. 
Since we mention'd the Yanaconas, it will 
not be amiſs to explain the ſignification of 
that word, for the better underſtanding of 
what follows. 

The Zanaconas were, among the Indians, 


1646. 
det of 


What the 
Yanaconas 


a people ſubje& to perpetual ſlavery ; and tre. 


to be known, were bound to wear a ſort of 
habit different from the reſt. Theſe ſeeing 
the bravery of the Spaniards, and how 
much they made themſelves be fear'd and 
reſpected, began to riſe againſt their maſ- 
ters, and adhered to the Spaniards, hoping 
thereby to ſhake off the yoke of ſlavery; 
and became cruel enemies to the other In- 
dians. That which this word Zanacona 
now ſignifies in Chile, is, thoſe Indians who 
do not belong to any particular lord ; for 
as to freedom, there 1s no difference, the 
king having made them all free alike. 
From Jujuy the Adelantado march'd with 
the vanguard, purſuing his journey, leaving 
the rear to the care and command of Noga- 
ral de Ullca. He came to a place call'd 
Chaquana, where he found the Indians in 
arms; for though at firſt they were frighted 
with the ſwiftneſs of the horſes, yet at laſt 
they grew ſo little afraid of them, that they 


took a ſolemn oath by the great ſun, either 7he reblu- 


to die or kill them all. 


The Adelantado tion of the 


attack*d them, and was in great danger, Hagen of 
for they kill'd his horſe under him in the e, 1 


engagement; but he continuing ſtill to 


fight them, they reſolv'd at laſt to retire: 
then he purſued his journey, with his whole 


army, which was of two hundred horſe, 


and ſomething above three hundred foot; 
with a great many Indians, as well Janaco- 
nas, as others, who aſſiſted the Inga Paulo. 
The army being thus numerous, they be- 
gan to want proviſions; and which was 
worſe, they were without hopes of finding 
any, there being no place thereabouts that 
could afford it, the country being a deſart, 
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1646. and full of falt nitre; and for their com- 
pr, as they deſcended a hill or precipice, 
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after which they hop'd for ſome relief, they 
met with the ſnows of the Cordillera, which 
was a fight able to freeze the boldeſt un- 
dertaker, conſidering the dangers and ſuf- 
ferings they were threatened with. Herrera, 
when he comes to this paſſage, ſays, ſpeak- 
ing of the bravery of the Spaniards, ard 
their patience in ſuffering a great deal, which 
I ſhall not relate, that I may not be thought 
to praiſe my own countrymen with affecta- 
tion; but I cannot omit ſomne part of it: 
He ſays then, That to overcome ſuch dif- 
ficulties, none could have attempted it, but 
ſuch as were us'd to endure hunger and 


thirſt, and to enter info a country without 


guides, through foreſts, and over great 
torrents, fighting at the ſame time with 


their enemies and the elements, and ſhew- 


ing invincible minds; marching both day 


and night, enduring cold and heat, loaded 


with their arms and proviſion ; being all of 
them ready to put a hand to all things, 
even the moſt noble among them being the 
firſt, when a bridge or any thing was to be 
made, to turn pioneers and carpenters, and 
cut down trees, by which they were fit for 
the greateſt enterprizes. 

The Adelantado ſeeing the new, and, in 
all appearance, the inluperable difficulty 
that attended this journey, did not loſe cou- 
rage, but made a bold exhortation to his 
men, telling them, That theſe were acci- 
dents that us'd to befal ſoldiers, without 
which no great honour could be gain'd, 
nor any of thoſe riches which they ſought 
after; that they ſhould * their truſt in 
God, who would not fail to aſſiſt them, 
ſince the planting of his faith depended up. 
on their preſervation. They all anſwer d 
chearfully, that they were ready to follow 
him to death; and becauſe example is the 
beſt rhetorick, he firſt began to enter into 
the Cordillera, or ſnowy mountains, with 
a detachment of horſe going before, that 
if he found any E 3 ooo might ſend 
a ſhare to the army, which to faint 


Particular-for want of it. But the more he advanc'd, 


1 
> 
lera, 


rdil- 


he met with nothing but vaſt deſarts, with 
a wind fo cold, that it ſtruck them through; 
and the paſſage grew ſtraiter and ſtrait- 


er, till at laſt, it pleaſed God, that from 
a high hill, they diſcover'd the valley of 
Copiupo, where the kingdom of Chile be- 
gins, where they were receiv'd very kindly 
by the Indians, out of the reſpect they bore 
to the Inga Paulo, and afforded them pro- 
viſions enough to ſend ſome to the army 
which followed. *Tis not poſſible to ima- 
gine how much they were preſs'd both by 
cold and hunger, both Spaniards and In- 
dians; here one would fall into the ſnow, 
and be btiried before he was dead ; another 
would lean againſt a rock, and remain fro- 
Zen, Juſt as if he had been alive, If any 
did but ſtop to take breath, immediately a 
blaſt of cold air left him fix'd and immove- 
able, as if he had been of iron; and a Ne- 


ge, who had a led horſe in his hand, 4 fa. 
did but turn his head, and ſtop to ſee who able in- | 
and both/fance of 


he and the horſe remain d like two ſtatues 3 


call'd him, as ſome body did, 


ſo that there was no remedy but to keep 
moving, for it was a certain death to ſto 
a little; but it could not be, but people ſo 
weary and fo weak, muſt ſtand ſtill fome= 
times; and therefore they loſt a great mas 
ny men, ſtrowed up and down the moun- 
ta in. 

Garcilaſſo ſays, there died ten thouſand 
Indians and Negroes ; of the fifteen thouſand 
which went with the Inga Paulo, only five 
thouſand eſcaped ; for being all natives of 
Peru, and not having ever felt ſuch cold, 
for which they weretotally unprovided with 
cloaths, they died apace; the Spaniards be- 
ing better provided, endur'd lefs ; and yet 
Garcilaſſo Boys, they loſt above a hundred 
and fifty men, and thirty horfes, which was 
a preat loſs; others loſt their fingers and 
toes, Without feeling it. Their greateſt 
ſufferings were in the night-time ; for they 
had no wood to make fire, and the Indians 
eat the very dead bodies out of hunger. 
The Spaniards with all their hearts would 
have eat the dead horſes, but they could 
not ſtop to flea them. At laſt the provi- 
ſions, fent them by the Adelantado, met 
them; ſo they paſs'd the reſt of the way 

retty well. When they came to the val- 

„the Indians made much of them, where 
we will leave them, to fee how others, 
that came after the Adelantado, paſs the 
mountain, 


CHAP. XVL 


Others paſs the Cordillera, What happe 


ned to the Adelantado i Copiapo. 


His Return from Chile. His Micfortune and Death. 


DO not find clearly the time of the year 
in which this army paſs d the Cordillera: 
tis certain it could not be in the midſt of 


ſummer, nor in the heart of winter, becauſe 


not one of them would have eſcaped, ſince 
the firſt high wind would have overwhelm'd 
them in the ſnow ; therefore they paſs'd it, 
Either in the beginning, or the end of the 

| Winter; 
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winter; and moſt probably it was at the 
entrance of the winter; for if it had been 
at the going out of the winter, thoſe who 
followed would not have run ſo great a 
hazard, 

The firſt of theſe was one Rodrigo Orgon- 
nes, who was left by the Adelantado in Cu, 
co, to raiſe men and follow him, as he did. 
He loft his nails, and would have loſt his 
fingers, if he had not taken his hand off 
the pole that held his tent up: others loſt 
their eyes, their ears, and many their lives; 
particularly all thoſe who were in one tent, 
which a ſtorm riſing carried up, and in the 
morning they were found all dead in the 
ſhow : they loſt alſo ſix and twenty horſes. 

The next who paſſed after Rodrigo Or- 
gonnes,was one Juan de Arrada, who brought 
the Adelantado the king's diſpatches, and his 
commiſſion for his government, whom we 
left in Copiapo; and it will not be amiſs to 
ſee what befel him there, before he receiv'd 
his commiſſion, and ſaw his friends. The 
firſt thing he did in this valley, was a work 
of charity and juſtice, in fayour of the true 
lord of that land, who was not in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the government, becauſe he was left 
a minor, under the guardianſhip of his un- 
cle, who not only did not think of put- 
ting him in poſſeſſion, but contriv'd to take 
his life, which he would have effected, if 
he could have got him into his hands; but 
the ſubjects, more loyal than he, had hid 
him out of the way. The Adeluntudo be- 
ing inform'd of the truth of this matter, 
and being entreated by the wrong'd prince, 
reſtor d him to the poſſeſſton of his govern- 
ment, putting the ryrant to death. 

Before this happened, at their firſt arti- 
val at Copiapo, the Inga Paulo took care to 
look out for ſome gold in that little pro- 
vince; and in one day having got together 
the value of above two hundred thouſand 
ducats, he preſented the Adelantado with it, 
in the name of his brother, the Inga Mango; 
which gave the Spaniards great cauſe of ad- 
miration, ſeeing that in one village, and 


in ſo little time, ſo much gold had been 


found, gathering from this, how prodigious 
rich the country muſt be; and therefore 
Almagro was content to think all his pains 
well taken, that he had been at to come 
into it. 

- - The Inga Paulo finding his preſent ſo well 
received, being deſirous to make his court, 
got from the neighbouring parts three hun- 
dred thouſand ducats of * more, which 
he preſented to the Adelantado; which gave 
him ſuch joy, to ſee that ſo rich a countr 
was fallen to his lot, that he caus'd all his 
people to be aſſembled, and pulling out all 
the bonds and obligations made to him in 
Cuſco, for the gold and ſilver which he 
had there lent them, he cancell'd them all, 


who though they 
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one by one, declaring to his debtors, That OvALLE. 
he freely forgave them their debts, and was 1646. 
ſorry they were not greater: and not only | 


ſo, but opening his bags of gold, he be- 
gan to uſe great liberaliries z which ſo pleaſed 
them, that they forgot the dangers they 
had gone thorough, every one promiſing 
himſelt vaſt riches from ſuch a conqueſt. 
Franciſco Lopes de Gomara, who writes this 
hiſtory, ſays, That it was a liberality be- 
coming a great prince, rather than a private 
ſoldier : but he adds, as a conſideration of 
the little ſtability of human affairs, and 
the proſperity of this world, that when he 
died, he had no body to give a pall to co- 
ver his coffin. 

But let us not afflict the reader fo ſoon 
with the memory of that lamentable trage- 
dy; let us rather follow this great captain 
in his good fortune. As he went further 
into the country, he was teſpected and 
treated as if he had been the Inga himſelf, 
in all the places he came to; but when he 
came to a nation called the Promocaes, which 
was the limits, beyond which the Kings of 
Peru could never extend their empire, he 
found the ſame reſiſtance as they had done. 
The Adelantado perceiving this, demanded 
ſuccour from the Inga Paulo, who gave it 
him, by calling in the Inga's gatriſons of 
the neighbouring frontier; and ſo the war 
began. 


Here the Spaniards met with their match, Great op- 


and began to tence that the conqueſt 
of this part of America would not be com- 
paſs'd by their bare appearing with their 
horfes, dogs, and 11 or that a king- 
dom might be got by taking a king priſo- 
ner, and ſeparating his army to their pur- 


poſes, and ſo remain abſolute maſters of 


the field; for here they met with a nation, 
admir'd their horſes, and 
were ſurpriz d to ſee them, yet the great- 
neſs of their courage overcame that ſurprize; 
ſo they met and engaged them with great 
valour, and many were kill'd on both ſides. 
The Spaniſh blood, which uſed to be fo 
little ſpilt, was here ſhed in abundance ; 
and from that time to this, the ſlaughter of 
them has not ceaſed, ſo as to make either 
ſide ſafe. 

However, the valour of the Spaniards, 
and the advantage they had over them by 
horſes and guns, was ſuch, as they might 
well depend upon, which made them con- 
ceive the conqueſt of Chile to be a work of 
about two years at moſt; as *tis probable 
it would have been, if the diviſions between 
Almagro and Piſarro, and his brothers, had 
not cut the thread of that enterprize, as it 
did that of their own lives ; for they pe- 
riſhed by one another's hands, upon points 
of conteſt about juriſdiction, 
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About this time the Adelantado being 
engaged with the Indians in a bloody war, 
Rodrigo Orgonnes arriv'd with his Spaniards, 
and ſo did Juan de Arrado, with the king's 
royal patents, and a commiſſion for the go- 
vernment of a hundred leagues of the coun- 
try; which was juſt as if a deluge of water 
had been poured upon the fire already light- 
ed of the war with the Promocaes, Cau- 
quenes, and Pencos, who were the nations 
that had withſtood this invaſion. As for 
the Indians they pretended to no more than 
to defend their country, and their liberty, 
from foreign invaders; and the Spaniards 
found themſelves call'd away by more ear- 
neſt motives of intereſt, and ſo turned an- 
other way. Not but that there were dif- 
ferent opinions about what was to be done ; 
ſome thought that it was better to ſettle 
where they were, the heavens and earth be- 
ing both the beſt that they had yet diſco- 
vered, and its riches ſuch as they were wit- 
neſſes of; others were of opinion to be con- 
tent with what they had diſcovered, with- 
out expoſing themſelves to new dangers, 
and the accidents of war. But thoſe who 
brought the king's commiſſion, inſiſted ex- 
treamly, that the Adelantado ſhould go to 
enjoy the effect of the king's favour to him; 
and above all, that which moy'd Almagro 
moſt, was the jealouſy of ſeeing the Piſar- 
ros maſters of Peru: to which might be 


added, that if he did not take poſſeſſion of 


Cuſco, by virtue of the king's patent, he 
might be in danger of remaining, at laſt, 
without any title to any thing he had. In 
this confuſion of motives, the Adelantado 
ſtuck to the worſt, as it happened, ſince he 
loſt his life: he had it ſeems arriv'd to the 
top of fortune's wheel; and *tis the ſame 
thing with her to ſtand ſtill, and to begin 
to go down; which he did, till he tumbled 


quite to the ground, and had his head ſe- 
rated from his ſhoulders. 

The world ſeldom performs its promiſes; 
otherwiſe who could have told this great 
and generous man, that he ſhould fall by 
thoſe hands, to which he had lent his? 
The Piſarros would not have been at that 
height, if the frankneſs and friendſhip of 
Almagro had not aſſiſted them from the be- 
ginning with his fortune and good counſel ; 
but nothing of all this was ſufficient to ſave 
him from death by their procurement. The 
differences between them grew to that 
height, that they engaged in a battle againſt 
each other; in which the Piſarros were con- 
querors, and Hernando Piſarro, the chief 


of them, order'd Almagro to be beheaded, Almagro 
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being no ways touch'd with their antient' % | 


friendſhip, nor the ſubmiſſions and tears of J 


Almagro himſelf, though a venerable oldros. 


man, begging his compaſſion with a body 
full of honourable wounds; but as if he had 
been a ſtatue of marble or braſs, he ſhewed 
no ſigns of compaſſion. *Tis granted that 
Almagro did ill, to leave the conqueſt of 
Chile, ſo well begun, and where he might 
have ſettled himſelf and his friends to ſuch 
advantage, to go back to Cuſco, to govern 
there by force, in caſe the Piſarros ſhould 
oppoſe lun 3 but they alſo were much to 
be blam'd, in not coming to ſome agree- 
ment with their antient friend and compa- 
nion; but they are inexcuſable in ſhewing 
ſo much cruelty, as to put him to death: 
accordingly all their own proſperity ſeem'd 
to end wk his, and to turn to a lamenta- 
ble tragedy, in which they died by one an- 
other's hands, as may be ſeen more at large 
in the already-cited authors. For me, it is 
my buſineſs to purſue the conqueſt and ſet- 
tlement of Chile, which is my theme. 
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BOOK V. 


Of the Conqueſt and Foundation of 
the Kingdom of CHILE. 


r 


The Governor Pedro Valdivia enters Chile : He conquers and ſettles that 
Kingdom, and is the firſt that enters as far as Mapocho. 


HE more I draw near to the re- 
lating the ſettlement made in 
Chile by its firſt founders and 
captains, who reduced that 
kingdom to the obedience of their catho- 


lick majeſties, and to the knowledge of 


God, the more I miſs thoſe papers and re- 
cords, which being ſo far off, I cannot 
have the help of in deſcribing the particu- 
lars of the events which were very memora- 
ble at the firſt entrance of the Spaniards. I 
muſt therefore make uſe of ſuch paſſages as 
I ſhall find up and down in the general hiſ- 
tories of the Indies; and this will refreſh in 
me the memory of what I have ſeen or 
learn'd by others; and yet I muſt own the 
knowledge and information the reader 
will have from hence, will be but ſcanty 
and ſhort, ſuch as I ſhould have hardly at- 
tempted to publiſh without this apology ; 
and deſiring my readers to accept of this 
collection for the preſent, till the compleat 
hiſtory of Chile does come out, I having 
left men moſt eminent in their profeſſion 
imploy'd in it when I left thoſe parts. 

The Adelantado Almagro being returned 
in the year 1537. to Cuſco, colonel Pedro 
Valdivia deſir'd from the Adelantado Fran- 


ciſco Piſarro leave to purſue the conqueſt of 


Chile, ſince he had power and commiſſion 
from the king to grant it. He promiſed 
not to return till he ſhould have compleated 
the ſubjection of it, and reduced it to the 
obedience of the crown and God Almigh- 
* The Adelantado, who had it in his 
thoughts, becauſe of the fame of its great 
riches, to follow the conqueſt of Chile, con- 
ſidering this gentleman to be one of the 
braveſt captains that had come to the In- 
dies, having born arms in Italy and Peru, 
and given a very good account of all that 
he had undertaken, choſe him for this en- 
Vol. III. 


terprize in the year 1339. giving him aqyarre. 
year's time to prepare all things, that he 1646. 
might ſet out, as he did in the year 1340. 
I do not ſay any thing of the particulars of 49. 
his journey, nor of the people he carried 
with him, becauſe I am not where I can 
have a diſtinct information; only that in 
which all agree, is, That he got together a 
good body of men, both Spaniards and In- 
dians ; for theſe laſt relating what riches 
the Ingas uſed to draw from people who 
owned his empire in thoſe parts, animated 
every body to this enterprize ; and Valdi- 
via ſeconding with addreſs theſe impreſ- 
ſions, made a good army, with which he 
ſet out from Peru. 
They had almoſt periſh'd with cold, hun- 
ger, and other inconven iencies; yet at laſt 
11 arriv'd, and advanc'd at firſt with 
little difficulty; but as they went, enga- 
ging further in the country, {till they found 
more oppoſition : they firſt came to the val- 
ley of Copiapo, which ſignifies the Seed of 
Torquoiſes ; tor there is a rock of them, of 4/9 4%/ 
ſo great a quantity, that they are grown a of 
leſs valuable upon it, as Herrera ſays: it is Copiapo. 
a blue ſtone, which makes a very good 
ſhew. And ſince now we enter this kirg- 
dom with more advantage, and upon a 
ſteady foot of ſettlement, it will not be 
amiſs to deſcribe the valleys and places 
where the cities were firſt founded, and rhe 
other ſettlements, that we may not be ob- 
lig'd to look back with an uſeleſs repetition. 
The valley of Copiapo is the firſt of the 
inhabited wt noe Chile, though the beſt | eise 
. . . tion 
part of the people are Indians, with a few the valliy 
Spaniards, out of which one is the Corrige- ef Copiaps. 
dor, who is named by the governor of 
Chile. The land is of it ſelf "ry fruitful, 
and is made more ſo by a pleaſant river, 
which runs about twenty leagues in 1t be- 
E forc 
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which makes its harbour. Here grow all 
ſorts of the natural fruits and grains of the 
country, and of Europe; the maiz yields 
above three hundred for one, and the ears 
of it are almoſt half a yard long, as Herre- 
ra and other authors relate. Though I am 
not inform'd as to the particular of Valdi- 
via's reception here by the Indians, yet I 
ſuppoſe it was without much contradiction ; 
becauſe theſe people were already accuſ- 
tomed to the e yoke of the Ingas, 
and had already ſeen and received the Spa- 
niards out of reſpect to the Inga Paulo, who 
accompanied Almagro, who gave them 
their lawful Cacique, or prince, as we have 
ſeen. They had the ſame facility in the 
valleys of Guaſco, which is about five and 


twenty or thirty leagues from Copiapo, and 
that of Coquimbo Limari, and as far as 
Quillota. Here the Indians took arms, and 
oppos'd the Caſtilians vigorouſly ; engaging 
them almoſt daily, as people that came to 
conquer and ſubdue their country. The 
governor Valdivia penetrated as far as the 
valley of Mapocho, though with the loſs of 


many of his men. He found this valley ex- Mapocho 
treamly well peopled, becauſe of its breadth, à rich val. 
fertility, and pleaſantneſs, being thoroughly!” = 
water'd by the river of that name, which, * 


after having run ſome leagues, ſinks under 
ground, does not loſe itſelf entirely, but ap- 
pears more nobly, and comes out with a more 
powerful ſtream two or three leagues further, 
being much bettered in its waters, which 
from muddy are turn'd clear as chryſtal. 


CHAP. II. 


The Foundation of the City of St. Jago in Mapocho: The Deſcription 
of its Situation. 


'Owards the eaſt, the great Cordillera, 

or ſnowy mountain, 1s a wall to this 
valley of Mapocho, and is in winter all over 
white, but in ſummer by ſpots here and 
there: to the weſt it has the ragged rocks 
of Pouangue, Caren, and Lampa, whoſe 
foot we.may ſay is ſhod with gold (for that 


ſerving, and gueſſing from thence, that it 
was the beſt part of the whole valley, he re- 
ſolved to found here the city of St. Jago, 
which he began the 24th of February in the 
year 1641. It ſtands in 34 degrees of alti- 
tude, and longitude 77. diſtant from the 
Meridian of Toledo 1980 leagues. 
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which is found in its mines is ſo fine, that 

The valley à great deal was got out of them.) Nei- 
of Mapochother is this valley uncovered on the ſides; 
deſcribed. for to the north and ſouth it is environed 
by other mountains, which, though they 


form and ground-plot of this city yields to of che fu 
few others, and is ſuperior to moſt of the 2 of "4x 
old cities of Europe; for it is regular, like bf * 
a cheſs- board, and in that ſhape, and that zal of Chile, 


which we call the ſquares for the men, of 1641. 


Inhabited 
by 80000 
Indians, 


do not approach the Cordillera in height, 
yet are high enough to make a circle about 
this valley, which in ſeveral of its rocks 
produces gold: it is, in its diameter from 
the Cordillera to the hills of Pouangue and 


black and white, are in the city called ies, 
with this difference, that ſome of them are 
triangular, ſome oval, ſome round ; but 
the ſquare ones are all of the ſame make and 
bigneſs, and are perfectly ſquare : from 


Caren, five or ſix good leagues, and from whence it follows, that whereſoever a man ; = 
north to ſouth, which is from the river Co- ſtands at any corner he ſees four ſtreets, ac- fer 
lima to that of Maypo, ſeven or eight leagues cording to the four parts of the heavens. 


more; ſo that its circumference is between 
26 and 28 leagues or more, if we go down 
as far as Franciſco del monte, which 1s a place 
of moſt pleaſant ſhady woods, where all the 
timber 1s cut for the building of the houſes. 
In this valley, two leagues from the great 
Cordillera, by the fide of the river Mapocho, 
God has planted a mountain of a beautiful 
aſpect and proportion, which is like a 
watch-tower, upon which the whole plain 
is diſcovered at once with the variety of its 
culture in arable and meadow ; and in other 
places woods of a ſort of oak upon the hills, 
which afford all the fewel neceſſary for the 
uſes of life. At the foot of this mountain, 
which may be two miles about, the Caſtili- 
ans found many habitations of the Indians, 
to the number of eighty thouſand, as au- 
thors report; which Pedro de Valdivia ob- 


Theſe ſquares at firſt were but of four large 
houſes, which were diſtributed to the firſt 
founders ; but now, by time and ſucceſſion 
of inheritance, they have been divided into 
leſſer, and are every day more and more 
divided; ſo that in every ſquare there are 
many houles, 

Towards the north, the city is watered 
by a pleaſant river, till it ſwells ſometimes 


in winter, when 1t rains eight, nay twelve 


and fourteen days together without ceaſing z 
for then it overflows, and does great miſ- 
chief in the city, carrying away whole 
houſes, of which the ruins may be yet ſeen 
in ſome Places ; for this — they have 
rais'd a ſtrong wall on that fide; againſt 
which the river loſing its ſtrength, is thrown 


on the other ſide, and the city thereby freed 


from this inundation, 
From 
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From this river is drawn an arm on the 
caſt- ſide, which being ſubdivided into as 
many ſtreams as there are ſquares, enters 
into every one of them, and runs thorough 
all the tranſverſal ſtreets by a conduit, or 
canal; and bridges are every where, as ne- 
ceſſity requires, for the paſſage of carts: ſo 
that all the houſes have a ſtream of water, 
which cleanſes and carries with 1t all the 
filth of the city : and from this diſpoſition 
of water, tis eaſy to water or overflow all 
the ſtreets in the heat of ſummer, without 
the trouble of carts or other conveniences, 
and that without any charge. All theſe 
rivulets empty themſelves to the weſt, and 
are let into the grounds without the city, 
to water the gardens and vineyards that are 
there: which being done, tis let into other 
fields, ſowed with all ſorts of grain, and 
then returns to the great river. The inha- 
bitants do not drink of this water, though 
pretty good; but it ſerves to water horſes 
and other animals ; therefore they fetch 
water from the river for their own drinking, 
or draw it from wells, which yield very 
good, and very cool: thoſe who are yet 
nicer ſend to the ſprings and fountains, of 
which there are many in the neigh- 
bourhood , which yield moſt excellent 
ſweet water. The {treets of this city are 
all of the ſame bigneſs and proportion, 
broad enough for three coaches to go a- 
breaſt eaſily : they are paved on each fide 
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near the houſes, and the middle is unpav'd OvaALLe. 
There is one ſtreet 1646. 
that 1s of an extraordinary breadth, and in 

. A noble 

it fifteen or ſixteen coaches may go a- ſtreet, 


for the paſſage of carts. 


breaſt ; this is to the ſouth, and runs eaſt 
and weſt the whole length of the city: this 
is call'd La Cannada ; and though at firſt 
it did not extend beyond the city, yet now 
it does, and has many buildings and gar- 
dens; and there is the church of St. Laza- 
ruse but there are ſeveral ſquares built fur- 
ther which encloſe in again, and ſo it is in a 
good ſituation, 

This Cannada is the beſt ſituation of the 
whole place, where there is always an air 
ſtirring, ſo as the inhabitants in the great- 
eſt heats of ſummer can ſit at their doors, 
and enjoy the cool; to which may be added 
the agreeable proſpect it affords, as well 
becauſe of the buſtle of carts and coaches, as 
of a grove of willows which is watered by a 
little rivulet from one end of the ſtreet to the 
other: it is beſides adorned with a famous 
convent of &. Francis, the church of which 
is all of a white free-ſtone, all ſquare ſtone 
finely cut, and a ſteeple of the ſame at one 
end of it, ſo high, that it is ſeen a great 
way off by thoſe who came from other 
parts. It is divided into three parts, and 
has its galleries; the upppermoſt is a pi- 
ramid : from it one may diſcover on all 
ſides lovely proſpects, which delight the 
eye extreamly, and recreate the mind. 


HK . 
Of the other Edifices and Churches of the City of St. Jago. 


HIS city has (beſide this ſtreet, cal- 

led the Cannada, which might af- 
ford many places, ſuch as are in great 
cities) another very large one, named of 
St. Saturnino ; it has likewiſe the place of 
Sancta Anna, where has been lately built 
a church dedicated to that glorious faint. 
There is alſo a place called La Placera de 
la Compania de Feſus, where the front of 
their church makes a figure, and 1s a re- 
treat or tabernacle upon the day of the 
proceſſion of Corpus Chriſti, Moſt of the 
other religious houſes have their places 
before the great porticos or entrance of 
their churches : but above all, is the place 
called the principal place, where all the 
buſineſs of law and commerce is driven. The 
two ſides of the place that are eaſt and 
fouth have buildings after the old way, 
though they have made very good new 
balconies to them, and large windows, 
to ſee the bull-feaſts and other publick 
diverſions which are made there. The 
north - ſide is all upon arches of brick ; 


underneath which are the ſcriveners and 
publick notaries, as alſo the ſecretariſhips 


of the a Audiencia, and the COWN= Town-houſes 


houſe : and overhead are the royal lod- 
gings, with balconies to the place, with 
the great halls for the meeting of the 
town - houſe officers ; and in the middle 
are the audience-rooms of the royal chan- 
cery, with their galleries to the place : 
and, laſtly, the royal apartments, where 
the royal officers are lodged ; and the 
rooms neceſſary for the treaſury and cham- 
ber of accounts, and lodgings for the of- 
ficers. 

The ſide that lies to the weſt has in it, 
firſt, the cathedral church, which is of three 
iſles, beſides its chapels, which ic has on 
each fide : it is all of a fine white ſtone ; 
the chief iſle, or that of the middle, be- 
ing upon arches and pillars of an airy and 
gallant architecture. The remainder of this 
ſide to the corner is taken up with the op 
copal palace, which has a very fine garden, 
and noble apartments both high and 5 0 

1 wit 
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OvALLE. with a gallery ſupported by pillars, which 

1646. anſwer the place; which, if it were equal - 

* ly built on the eaſt and ſouth ſides, would 

be one of the moſt beautiful and agreeable 

places that can be; for it is perfectly ſquare, 

and very large, with a due regard to the 

whole plot of the city. I doubt not but in 

time f two old-faſhion'd ſides will be 

pulled down, and others built on pillars and 
arches proportionably to the other ſides. 

The greateſt part of the buildings, (ex- 
cept the publick ones, which are of a rough 
ſtone, but very hard, which the mountain 
of Santa Lucia affords, and is within the 
city, and ſome great gates and windows 
which are of mouldings of ſtone or brick,) 
that is to ſay, the ordinary buildings, are 
of earth and ſtraw well beaten together, 
which is ſo ſtrong, that I have ſeen great 
openings made in a wall, to make great 
gates after the modern way, and yet the 
wall, though a very high one, not feel it, 
though the houſe was none of the neweſt, 
but almoſt as ancient as the city ; for the 
ſun bakes and hardens the earth and ſtraw 
ſo well together, that I have ſeen a piece of 
thoſe walls fall from a high place, and not 
break in pieces, though ſo big that a man 
could not carry it. At preſent the houſes 
that are built are of a better form, higher, 
and lighter than at firſt, becauſe the firſt 
conquerors were more intent upon getting 
gold, and ſpending it in ſumptuous treats, 
and high living, with ſplendor and libera- 
lity, than in building * 2g as they might 
have done, by reaſon they had many hands, 
and the ſtone hard by. 

In matter of buildings, this city, as moſt 
others of the Indies, may brag, that it imi- 
tated Solomon, who began with buildi 
the temple and houſe of God before he built 
his own palace. So the Spaniards have done 
all over the Indies, in this new world, in- 
heriting this cuſtom from their anceſtors of 
Old Spain; for I remember, that travelling 
in Caſtella, T made this obſervation, that 
let the place or village be never fo ſmall, 
yet it has a good church; and even where 
the houſes were poor, and like dove-coats, 
the churches were of free-ſtone, with a 
ſteeple of the ſame ; which gave me mat- 
ter of edification, conſidering the piety of 
the faithful on this occaſion. 

Juſt ſo the Spaniards of the Indies began 
firſt to erect churches, with ſo much appli- 
cation, that they do not ſeem buildings 
made within theſe hundred years; but ra- 
ther ſuch as one would think they had inhe- 
rited from their anceſtors, br had been built 
by the gentiles; and yet there is not a 
church in all the Indies, which they have 
not raiſed from its foundation. We have 


already ſpoke of the cathedral of S/. Jago; 
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and much more might have been ſaid of its 
ſtrength and beauty, and the ornament of 
its altars and ſacriſty. There are beſides ſeve- 
ral other fine churches. That of S/. Domingo, Deſcription 


though not of ſtone, 1s built upon arches of x An of 


brick, with a great many fine chapels on gt. Domu 


each ſide, particularly that of Nueſtra Sen- go. 
nora del Roſario, which 1s all painted and 
gilt, and 1s frequented with much devo- 
tion. The covering of this church is of 
wood, and finely wrought, as well as the 
choir, which is alſo painted and gilded, 
with handſome knots and feſtoons. The ſa- 
criſty is full of ornaments of brocade of gold 
and filver, and embroidered ſilks of the 
ſame ; a great deal of plate for the altar, 
and mouldings of the altar- piece all gilded. 
But this is nothing to the cloyſter, which by 
this time is made an end of, and is of a 
fine architecture, two ſtories high; and the 
lower, where the proceſſion goes, 1s adorn- 
ed with exquiſite paintings in the four cor- 
ners, where are four altars all gilded, and 
light as a bright flame: the apartment at 
the entrance 1s alſo finely ſer off with pic- 
tures of ſaints of the order, of excellent 
hands. 

The convent of St. Francis may be cal- 7 yo 
led a town for its largeneſs : it has two cis (rib. 
cloyſters for the proceſſions; the firſt is up- eg. 
on arches of brick; and the ſecond, which 
is the largeſt, very finely painted, with the 
ſtory of the life of the ſaint compared with 
paſſages of our ſaviour Jeſus Chriſt's life ; 
and over, are all the ſaints of the order; and 
at each corner four great pictures, with four 
altars, which ſerve for the proceſſions and 
ceremonies of holidays. 

The church is of tree-ſtone, and all its 
altars gilded on the inſide ; but above all, 
the ſeats of the choir are a piece of rare 
workmanſhip: it is all of cypreſs, by which 
means there 1s always an admirable ſmell. 
The firſt row of ſeats reaches, with its crown- 
ing or ornaments, to the very roof, all of 
excellent architecture, with its mouldings, 


baſes, corniſhes, and other proportions. 


The church of our lady of the Mercede, 
is alſo built upon brick arches. The great 
chapel is admirable for the thickneſs of its 
wall, and the beauty of ceiling, which is 
all of cypreſs wood, in the form of a duomo, 
or cupola. The great cloyſter is begun up- 
on ſo fine a model, that to finiſh it ſo, will 
require the care and application of thoſe 
who have the government of that convent. 
The ſituation of this convent is the fineſt and 
nobleſt of any, except that of S/. Francis: 
it has the advantage of receiving the river 
firſt, whereby water is ſo plentiful in the 
convent, that they have been able to make 
two mills to grind corn enough for the 
convent, and to give away. 


The 
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Ncia, 


The convent of St. Auguſtin is but new] 
begun; but its church, all of free-ſtone, will 
out-do all the others for beauty: it is of 
three iſles, and in the midſt of all the hur- 
ry and buſineſs of the town. 

Tis not many years that the ſacred or- 
der of the bleſſed Juan de Dios has been ſet- 
tled in this kingdom ; and in a little time 
thoſe fathers have done a great deal ; for 
having taken upon them the care of the 
royal hoſpitals, they have reformed them, 
aſſiſting the ſick with all neatneſs, care, and 
diligence, and have added ſeveral large 
buildings. They are much helped in this 
by the devotion the people have for their 
founder, to whom they addreſs their prayers 
and vows in their wants and neceſſities, and 
not in vain, for they feel great relief by his 
interceſſion, 

The college of the company of Jeſus has 
not been able to build the infide of the 
houſe, becauſe from their firſt foundation 
the fathers have attended only the finiſhing 
of the church ; which is now compaſſed, and 
is without diſpute the fineſt next to the ca- 
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It is all of a white ſtone, the Ovarre. 


front of an excellent architecture, and over 1946. 
the corniſh a figure in relievo of a Jeſus. Piſcriprion 


The 


t chapel has its cupola and lant- of the je- 


horn all adorn'd with feſtoons and knots of uit. K 
two ſorts of wood, white and red, which“ h. 


makes a beautiful ſhew. 

The covering or roof js all of cypreſs, 
inlaid with all forts of flower-work, and 
divided into five parts; the middlemoſt is 
a compoſure of all ſorts of figures, which 
ſeem a labyrinth to thoſe who ſee it from 
the ground, and with a noble corniſh that 
runs round, gives a delightful proſpect. 

The architecture of the altar, and the 
tabernacle for keeping the holy ſacrament, 
are valued at a prodigious ſum. The altar 
riſes to the top of the church ; and becauſe, 
according to art, it ought to have reached 
from wall to wall, which it does not, the 
empty places are filled up with two reliqua- 
ries on each fide, which join to the altar : 
this being all gilded, ſeems, when one firſt 
comes in, to be one plate of gold. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Civil Government, both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, of the City of 


St. Jago ; and of the Nature and Properties of its Inhabitants. 


OVER NMENT is the ſoul of the 
body-politick ; and therefore, at the 

ſame time that the city of St. Jago was 
founded, the corporation was ſettled to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, without which no govern- 
ment can ſtand, The corporation conſiſts 
of two ordinary alcaldes, an alferes royal, 
an alguazil mayor, a general depoſitarius, 
ſix councellors, or aldermen, choſen every 
year, half out of the gentlemen called en- 
comenderos, and half out of the inhabi- 
tants of the place, who have bought that 
privilege for themſelves and their deſcen- 
dants. Of the two alcaldes, he that is of 
the encomenderos has the precedence and 
firſt vote, and the inhabitant the other : 
they divide the year between them by ſix 
months. There is a preſident to the aſſem- 


bly, who is always corrigedor, and lieute- 


nant to the captain-general ; and it is a 
place of great honour : and though it be of 
more charge than profit, by reaſon of the 
expence belonging to it unavoidable, yet 
it never fails of pretenders, becauſe of its 
authority, and the reſpect paid to the of- 
hce. They are choſen yearly, with the 
two alcaldes, two others of the holy fra- 


ternity, or hermandad, whoſe juriſdiction 
is without the bounds of the city, as is prac- 
The cours tiſed in other parts. About thirty years 
of the royal ago there was founded a royal chancery in 


this city, which conſiſts of a preſident, tour 
Vol. III, 


oydores, or counſellors, and two fiſcals ; 
one who is the ordinary, and another, who 
has been added within theſe four yu, and 
has the ſame honours, who has the protec- 
tion of the Indians, and the matters belong- 
ing to the holy cruzada. After theſe is the 
alguazil mayor de corte, who has alſo the 
magiſtrate's habit, and a chair of ſtate : 
then are the officers called the chancellor, 
ſecretaries, referendaries, and others, as in 
ſuch courts. There is no appeal from the 
ſentence of review given in this court, but 
to the royal council of the Indies; and then 
there is a certain ſum, below which there 
is no appeal neither. It cannot be denied 
but the majeſty of this tribunal has very 
much adorned the city; though there want 
not thoſe who lament the hindrance it has 
given to its riches and increaſe, which 
would have been more conſiderable, if the 
inhabitants had continued in their firſt ſim- 
plicity, cloathing themſelves with the ma- 
nufactures of the country, and avoiding all 
thoſe pompous liveries which are now in 
uſe; Er thoſe who before might walk in 
the publick place in a plain dreſs of the 
country, and be honoured and reſpected, 
muſt now appear in ſilk, or Spaniſo cloth, 
which yet is dearer than ſilk, for a yard 
of it coſts ſometimes twenty pieces of eight. 
Any gentleman of eſtate cannot now appear 
decently in , many ſervants 

in 
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The audien- 


Of the Nature and Properties of the 


in rich liveries z and within a few years 
they have brought up a vanity of rich pa- 
raſols, or umbrellos, which at firſt were on- 
ly uſed by the people of the greateſt qua- 
lity 3 now no body is without them, 
but thoſe who cannot compaſs them; and 
though it is a thing of great gravity, and 
very uſeful to preſerve health, yet it in- 
creaſes thoſe forced expences uſed in great 
Cities: for this, and ſome other reaſons, 
fome were of opinion, that it would have 
been better for the city and kingdom, that 
they had continued to govern themſelves 
without this court of a royal audiencia, as 
they did formerly: but, to ſay truth, they 
are in the wrong; for, firſt, there are ma- 
ny cities in the Indies, where, without a 
court of this nature, I have ſeen vanity 
thrive in liver ies and ſuperfluous expences as 
much as any where. Secondly, becauſe, ab- 
ſtracting from paſſion and intereſt, which 
commonly do miſlead men in the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, it cannot be denied but 
that the ſovereign authority of this tribunal 
is of great weight to maintain the quiet of 
the kingdom, by keeping an even hand in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and not ſuf- 
fering that the tyranny ſome affect, either 
by reaſon of their preferments or riches, 
ſhould ſtifle right reafon, or oppreſs inno- 
cency, which has not learn'd to court and 
flatter. 4 

Thus a royal audiencia is a bridle to vice, 


cia of great a reward to virtue, a protection to the poor, 


advantage 


to the city. 


and a maintenance of right and reaſon; 
and this was the intention of our catholick 
monarch : for this reaſon did he erect this 
court, which is the more neceſſary, becauſe 
it is at that diſtance from the royal preſence, 


and ſo hard that the cries of the poor ſhould 


reach his ears; for if ſometimes they do ar- 
rive to his court, tis ſo faintly, that the 
can ſcarce be heard : for this reaſon, thoſe 
who have the chuſing and ſending the king's 
officers into ſuch remote parts, ht to be 
the more careful to = men of chriſtian 
Principles, and well intentioned, as indeed 
they have been, and are ſtill in that king- 
dom; and it is no more than is neceſſary, 
for a good example to thoſe new chriſtians 
the Indiaus. 

This royal audiencia is the cauſe likewiſe, 
that much gentry comes from Europe to the 
Indies, and ſo help to people them, and to 
continue the good intercourſe between Spain 
and that country, which is good for both. 
It cannot likewiſe be denied, (though that 
be but as an acceſſory,) that the preſence 
and aſſiſtance of this royal kad at all 
publick feaſts and exerciſes, is of great coun- 
tenance to them, and particularly to the li- 
terary acts and commencements, whereby 
learrung is encouraged ; and thoſe who em- 
ploy themſelves in that honourable ſtudy 


have a reward before their eyes, hoping to 
attain to be advocates, referendaries, fiſcals, 
and counſellors: for in the Veſt Indies thoſe 
1 are all very honourable, and particu- 
arly in Chile, where the ſalaries are larger 
than in other parts, and yet proviſions are 
cheaper; ſo that tis eaſy to lay up a good 
part of one's revenue. Beſides theſe tribu- 
nals, there are others, as that of the chamber 
of accounts, or treaſury, for the manage- 
ment and adminiſtration of the king's re- 
venue : theſe officers do likewiſe viſit the 
ſhips that come in and out at the port of 
Yalpariſ : their offices are very honourable, 
and of great profit, and they are in the 
king's gift, as thoſe of the royal audiencia 
are. 
The affairs of juſtice, and things belong- 
ing to good government, are under the au- 
diencia ; but thoſe of war and preferments 
belong to the governor, of whom we ſhall 
ſpeak in a proper place. 


The biſhop is abſolute lord of all the — biſboy 
church government ; and though the bi- 17 


ſhoprick of St. Jago is none of the richeſt cical affairs. | 


of the Indies, becauſe all the product of the 
earth is ſo cheap, and by conſequence the 
tithes do not riſe high, yet this very abun- 
dance is part of the riches of the biſhoprick ; 
for by this means the biſhop's family and 
expences are the eaſier ſupplied, and he may 
keep more attendance, and yet lay up a 
good part of his revenue; whereas other 
biſhopricks, though richer, have enough 
to do to keep up the decency of their dig- 
nity. There is a numerous clergy, who 
make a great cortege to the biſhop upon 
certain publick days; and when he is recei- 
ved the firſt time, and takes poſſeſſion, the 
ceremony is very great; for part of the 
royal audiencia, the chapters, all the mili- 
tia, horſe and foot, with the people, go 
out to meet him; ſo that tis a day of great 


* The . Chapter 
The chapter of the cathedral is a vene- ,; + by 
rable body of men, in which the king alone :e king. 


provides the vacancies by virtue of his royal 
patronage, and the conceſſion of the 
fo that there is not, as in SHain, the biſho 
or the pope's month; but in the Indies all 
dignities of cathedrals, even to the very pa- 
riſh prieſts, are all at the king's nomination, 
but with ſome differences ; for the dignities 
are beſtowed in Spain itſelf by the advice 
of the council of the Indies ; but the cures 
or livings of pariſh prieſts, the king docs 
beſtow them by his governor or preſident, 
who expoſes a publick edict, that all oppo- 
ſers for the vacancy of fuch a benefice may 
come and oppoſe the examination; and of 
theſe, the biſhop preſents three to the go- 
vernor-general, to chuſe in the king's name. 
The holy tribunal of the inquiſition, 
which is in Lima, ſerves for all the _ 
| out 
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ſouth America; fo that in Chile there is on- 
ly a commiſſary, with his officers and fami- 
liars, who accompany him in all publick 
acts, and form a tribunal with great autho- 
rity. There is likewiſe an officer of the 
Cruzada, called a commiſſary, which is 
likewiſe a poſt of great authority ; and the 
day that the bull is publiſhed, all the or- 
ders of the religious are bound to be at the 
proceſſion. 

Let us conclude this chapter by ſayin 
ſomething of the natives who are born an 
bred in this city: They are generally in- 
genious, and of good parts; and thoſe 
whoſe inclination is to learning, ſucceed ve- 
ry well ; but they naturally are more in- 
clined to war, very few of them taking to 
other employments, either of trade or buſi- 
neſs ; and they who, from their infancy, or 
by a ſtrong inclination, do not take to learn- 
ing, ſeldom ſucceed, and eafily leave it, 
if put upon it, to follow the ſound of a 
drum or a trumpet, and never are quiet till 
they get to be enrolled as ſoldiers being 
much better pleaſed with the liberty of a 


* Kingdom of CHILE. 
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ſoldier's life, than with the diſcipline of 1 


ſchools. 


They are much addicted to horſeman- 
ſhip : and I have often ſeen, that to ſtreng- 
then a child that can hardly go, the beſt 
way 1s to fet him on horſeback : this makes 
them prove dexterous horſemen, and bold. 
And *tis a common opinion, and a Known 
experience, that for horſe, one of the coun- 
try is better than four from abroad: this 
has been ſufficiently proved in the courſe of 
ſo long a war as that which has buſied that 
kingdom. 

They are naturally liberal, good natured, 
and friendly, particularly if they are treat- 
ed honourably, with due regard : they are 

retty ſtubborn and wilful ; to be led only 

y fair means, and then they are docile 
and tractable ; but if force is uſed, they do 
worſe and worſe. This we the fathers of 
the ſociety do often experience in our col- 
leges : ſo we are obliged to lead them b 
ſweetneſs and emulation, rather than by ri- 
gour and harfhnefs. 


CHAP YV; 
Of the Riches, Militia, Studies, and Increaſe of the City of St. Jago. 


TS IS city, to which the king has gi- 
ven the title of moſt noble and loyal, 
is the capital city of Chile, and one of the 
beſt in the Indies, next to thoſe two royal 
ones of Lima and Mexico, who do exceed it 
in ſumptuous edifices, in people and trade, 
becauſe they are more antient and nearer 
Spain, and of a 2 paſſage for the peo- 
ple that come from Europe, and free from 
the tumults of war; which is a canker that 
eats deepeſt into great cities and kingdoms ; 
and *tis no ſmall proof of their force, to be 
able to maintain ſo long a war. 


* Foundation» This city was founded one hundred and 


*. 


ef the city, four years ago; and it has all that while ſuſ- 


tained the heavy load of a long and ftub- 
born war, which the native Indians have 
made upon the Spaniards without any inter- 
miſſion ; in which its inhabitants have ei- 
ther always been in arms, or ſending many 
horſes and proviſion to the camp; a cala- 
mity, which, far from letting 1t grow to 
what it is, ought to have kept it down 
from the beginning : nor is it of a ſmall 
conſideration, for the growth of other cities 
in the Indies to reflect, that they being 
in the way, and, as it were, upon the paſ- 
ſage of other places, many newcomers have 
ſettled there, who perhaps at firſt were 
bound for other countries, or at leaſt were 
indifferent where they ſtay'd, and took up 
with them. *Tis otherwiſe with the ci 

of S/. Jago, becauſe the kingdom of Chile 
being ſo remote, and the laſt of all the Spa- 
"1 dominions, it is the non-plus-ultra of the 


world ; fo that no body goes thither by 
chance, but on purpoſe, and upon ſome de- 
ſign or particular intereſt ; for which reaſon 
the number of ſtrangers is little. 


But the city 1s fo good and convenient to The riches. 


paſs away life with eaſe, that notwithſtand- 
ing theſe diſadvantages, it is ſo increaſed, 
that it aſtoniſhes all who ſee it, few cities 
ef the Indies outdoing it in finery, particu- 
larly as to the women, (it were to be wiſh- 
ed it were not to that exceſs) for all things 
coming from Europe are there prodigious 
dear; and this cauſes many families to run 
behind hand. Who ſhould ſee the place of 
St. Jago, and that of Madrid, could ſee no 
difference as to this point, nay, as to the 
women, the finery exceeds that of Madrid; 
for the Spaniſh women, ſcorning to go to ſer- 
vice, are all ladies, and love to appear as 
ſuch, as much as they canz and the emula- 
tion between them about fine cloaths, jewels, 
and other ornaments, for themſelves and their 
ſervants, is ſuch, that let their husbands be ne- 
ver fo rich they want all they have, parti- 
cularly if they are of the nobility, to ſatisfy 
the pride of the women. 


As to the militia of the city, the firſt Miluia, 


part of it is the company of inhabitants, en- 
comenderos, and reformed captains, who 
have no other commander but the governor 
himſelf, or his deputy ; after that, there arc 
two or three troops of horſe, and three or 
four companies of foot, all Spaniards. Theſe 
often muſter on holidays, and are exerciſed 
in the uſe of their arms; and * 

there 
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OvaLLE.there are general muſters before the oydores 
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: of 


the city. 


and royal officers, where their arms are ex- 
amin*d ; who alſo note them down, to know 
what ſtrength they can raiſe upon occaſion, 
puniſhing ſuch as do not keep their arms 


and horſes fit for ſervice. By this diligence 
they are 


ready at their arms, and the 
exerciſing of them proves an entertainment 
for them and the whole city ; for very of- 
ten, in the publick proceſſions, one or two 
of theſe companies uſe to come out, and 
make a falvo for them; and in the holy 
week there always attend a troop of horſe, 
and a company.of foot, who guard the 
ſtreet, where the proceſſions of the whip- 
pers go to keep the ce, becauſe of the 
Indians, who uſe to take that time to make 
ſome riſings, the Spaniards being wholly 
taken up with their devotions. 

The days in which this militia makes the 
beſt ſhew, are, when the biſhops come to 
be receiv*'d, becauſe they make a lane from 
the entrance of the city to the great place 
of it, where they form their battalion ; and 
the concourſe of the people uſes to be fo 
great, that though the place'is very large, 
there is ſcarce room for them. 

And ſince we are upon that ſubject, we 
cannot omit to obſerve that which is wor- 
thy of admiration, and that 1s, to ſee how 
it is increas'd in the number of Spaniards 
within theſe forty years. *Tis probable, 
the ſame has happened to the other cities of 
the Indies; but this has had a continual 
drain, by ſupplying ſoldiers for the war 
with the Indians, where many periſh, and 
few return, I remember that I have heard 
ſay, that one of our fathers, newly come 
from Europe, and coming to our college, 
where he ſaw but few people in the ſtreet, 
cried out, | 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto. 


By which he meant to ſignify, the diſ- 
proportion of the inhabitants to the bigneſs 
of the city; but now that very ſtreet is ſo 
full of people, that all hours of the day, 
and ſome of the night, it is extremely fre- 
quented ; for there have been built many 
houſes for handicraftſmen and ſhopkeepers 
on both ſides of it, becauſe trade is conſi- 
derably increas'd. 

I can myſelf affirm, that I obſerv'd as 
great an alteration in a much leſs time, as 
well in people as in building; for having 
been abſent bur eight years, I confeſs, that 
at my return, I ſcarce knew the place again; 
for I found ſeveral ground ſpots where there 
was not a houſe built upon, with very good 
buildings; and thoſe which I had left built 
were alter'd to the better, with more and 
higher apartments; and the courts which 
were very large, were conſiderably ſtreigh- 


of the city was larger too; ſo that being 
at firſt built at the foot of the mountain we 
have ſpoken of, to the weſt of it, I found 
it extended as much to the eaſt, and the 
ſame proportionably to the ſouth and north, 
and it increaſes daily towards the river, and 
the Cannada. 


There was, when I left the place, about In of Fl 
a dozen ſhops of good retailers, and at my. 


return there were above fifty ; and the ſame 
(arm qc won. as to the ſhops of ſhoe-ma- 
ers, taylors, carpenters, ſmiths, goldſmiths, 
and other handicraftſmen, whom I found 
alſo more curious and exact in their pro- 
feſſions; and emulation has produced very 
good pieces of workmanſhip in gold and 
ſilver, and carvings in wood, gilding 
paintings, which have adorn'd the churches, 
with thoſe which have been brought from 
Europe, and the particular houſes ; ſo that 
in ſome houſes alone, there are more things 
of that kind now, than there were in all 
the city formerly. Some complain, that 
there are not now ſuch rich and powerful men 
as there were at firſt; and that is true: but 
it does not follow, that the generality is 
the worſe for that, but rather otherwiſe ; 
for the lands and houſes which belong now 
to ten families, were antiently in one; it 
being certain, that ſeveral of the heirs of 
that man have attain'd to as great riches 
as he himſelf had; or at leaſt tis apparent, 
that the ſtock of all thoſe who have ſhar'd 
the inheritance, far exceeds what was left 
them; ſo that ſuppoſing, that ſome were 
formerly richer, yet the riches are more in 
the land; which is alſo clear to any that 
ſhall conſider the houſes, poſſeſſions, and 
other improvements made ſince that time; 
for now there is ſcarce room for the people, 
whereas before there was not half people 
for the room that was for them; which is 
alſo viſible in the country round about, 
where farms that could hardly find pur- 
chaſers, and were little worth, are now ſo 
riſen in their value, that the ſmalleſt coſt 
great ſums; and this rage of purchaſing is 
ſuch, that moſt of the cauſes in the royal 
audiencia are about titles; for the antients, 
who took poſſeſſion of the land, thought, 
that if they had a little footing in a valley, 
it was all theirs; but thoſe who have come 
ſince, have purchaſed by virtue of new ti- 
tles, and taken new poſſeſſion ; which makes 
ſo many law-ſuits. 
There is not a form'd regular univerſity 
in this city, becauſe that of Lima ſerv d 
for all the neighbouring kingdoms and pro- 
vinces to take the degrees; but when in 
time the going to Lima was found ſo charge- 
able, and the journey, which is of three 
or four hundred leagues, ſo troublefome, 
there were bulls obtaig'd of the pope, = 
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CHAT. 6. 


cuman, and Paraguay. 

The effect has ſhewed how neceſſary this 
favour, and how important this privilege 
has been; for this incitement to honour has 
caus'd a general application to learning; 
for the prieſts and curates are already great 
proficients in ſtudy, and ſo more capable 
of taking upon them the cure of ſouls; 
and thoſe who betake themſelves to a reli- 
gious life, are better qualified to ſerve their 
orders, and be an honour to them, as ma- 
ny of them are; and it does not a little 
contribute to the value of them, to ſee the 
great ſolemnity us d at the reception of the 
ſeveral graduates. And in this, as well as 
the reſt, I think our city of St. Jago is not 


inferior to any: for, firſt, all the acts are 
held with great concourſe of all the learned, 


Religious 
wor ſhip ve- 
ry ſtately 
and expen- 
ſive. 


and very often the _ honours them 
with his preſence, and ſo do the preſident 
of the audiencia, and the chief of the 
town-government, to whom are dedicated 


Kingdom of CHILE. 


the orders of St. Dominick and the jeſuits, 
to have the privilege of conferring the de- 
16 doniini-grees of batchelor, licentiate of arts, as 
cans and je- al ſo doctors in divinity, in the kingdoms 
ſuits to con- of Chile, Granada, Ruito, Chuquizaga, Tu- 


ty, which are given out with great fidelity, 
viding the ſubje& into three parts, 2 
the graduate to diſpute upon in preſence 
of a great concourſe of people; and the ſe- 
verity is indiſpenſable in this and all other 
examinations, for the different degrees 
which are given by the biſhop, by virtue 
of an approbation firſt given him by the 
father rector and the profeſſors, as the 
bull directs; according to which there is 
no obligation of giving any treat; but yet 
that the doctors may aſſiſt with more plea- 
ſure and diligence, there has been introdu- 
ced a cuſtom of giving ſome moderate ones, 
beſides gloves, which were allowed inſtead 
of it; but ſome out of oftentation, give 
both treat and gloves. Beſides this, there 
has been introduc'd a cuſtom of inviting 
the horſe of the city to honour the proceſ- 
ſion, which makes the ſolemnity the more 
conſpicuous; and they very willingly ac- 
cept of the invitation, for they are very 
ready to mount ori horſeback to honour any, 
azar more thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by the exerciſes of virtue and learning, 


CHAP. VL 
Of the Worſhip of God, and the Church Ceremonies in the City of St. Jago. 


F we were to make a judgment of this 

city by the worſhip of God that 1s 
perform'd in it, and the appearance of the 
clergy, we ſhould judge it to be much big- 
ger than it is; for the ſtate and expence 
with which the holidays are kept, in the 
charge of muſick, perfumes, wax, and other 
ornaments, are very great: let us give ſome 
particular inſtances, and begin with the ca- 
thedral, I cannot but commend the piety 
of thoſe eminent perſons, the biſhop, pre- 
ſident, and counſellors of the royal * 
cia, who tak ing each of them a day during 
the oFave of the holy ſacrament, are at 
the whole expence of that day, and that is 
very conſiderable; for all the wax and per- 
fumes are very dear, as coming from Eu- 
rope; and the holy emulation that is be- 


tween them, increaſes the ſplendor of the 


day; fo that during that octave, the church 
is ſo perfum'd, that its fragrancy is ſmelt 
ſome diſtance from it. The proceſſion of 
the firſt and eighth day are upon the ac- 
count of the chapter, as the hanging of the 
ſtreets, and erecting of altars for repoſito- 
ries, are at the charge of the inhabitants 
where the proceſſion paſſes: this proceſſion 
is attended by all the convents, and all the 
companies of trades, with their banners 
and flags, ſo that it reaches a great way. 


After this of the cathedral come every day 
Vol. III. 


new ones of all the convents, ſo that they 
laſt a month, every one endeayouring to 
have theirs the beſt; by which means there 
are great variety of ornamental inventions 
and machines. The Indians of the neigh- 
bourhood, that live in the Chagras, that is, 
little cottages, within ſome miles of the 
city, attend likewiſe with their banners; 
and they chuſe for this purpoſe a leader 
who 4 ih the expence, and treats thoſe of 
his company: their numbers are ſo great, 
and the noiſe they make ſo loud, with their 
flutes, and their hollowing and ſinging, 
that they are placed in the front, or elſe 
there would be no hearing the church mu- 
ſick, nor any means of underſtanding one 
another about the government of the pro- 
ceſſion. The other feaſts and holidays in 
the year are proportionably ſolemniz'd with 
the ſame decency by all the orders of friers, 
who all of them have ſome devout perſons 
who help to bear the charge. But the nuns 
exceed all the reſt in ornaments; and theſe 
nunneries are ſo populous, that in that of 
St. Auſtin alone there are above five hun- 
dred perſons, whereof three hundred are 
veiled nuns, the reſt are lay- ſiſters; and be- 
cauſe the nunnery being full, there can be 
no more receiv*d, but with great difficulty, 
the other nunnery of Sancta Clara receives 
ſo many every day, that in a little time - 
| G WI 
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the ſubjects of the extempory readings, ac- OVALLE. 
cording to the conſtitution of the univerſi- 1646. 
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Of the Nature and Properties of the 


OvALLE.will equal the other in number, as it does 


1 


already in the pomp and ornament of its 


” church-ſervicez that which theſe angels of 


heaven, (for ſo we may juſtly call thoſe 
who with ſo much piety and anxiety do 
ſerve God continually, and are as a wall 
of defence to the city,) that which they do 
moſt ſhine in, can hardly be expreſs' d as 
to the neatneſs, curioſity, and richneſs of 
their altars, and the church-ornaments. 
What ſhall I ſay of the ſmells, artificial 
flowers, fruits, chocolates, paſtillos, and 
perfuming pots, which I have ſeen ſome- 
times of ſo great a ſize, that they ſtruck 
me with admiration, conſidering the mat- 
ter they are made of, which is of a refin'd 
ſugar; as white as ſhow, ſometimes in form 
of a caſtle, ſometimes of a candleſtick, or 
a pyramid moſt exquiſitely wrought. 

hey are not content with this; for 1 
have ſometimes ſeen the whole grate of the 
choir, and the joiners work, and beams of 
the church, all cover'd with preſery'd ci- 
tron, in form of ſuns or angels of mezzo 
zelievo, and a thouſand other inventions, 
which I ſhould never have done, if I ſhould 
report them all, 1 muſt only fay, that the 


CHAP. 


generolity of thoſe ladies is ſuch, that 
though this coſts very much, yet I have of- 
ten ſeen them at the end of a maſs diſtri- 
bute all thoſe things to thoſe who happen 
to be in the church, without Keeping it for 
themſelves: they do not only do this wich- 
in the church, but the altars which are ſet 
up in their cloyſters, and ſtreets near them ; 
for the proceſſions are adorn'd, after the 
ſame manner, with fruits and flowers of the 
ſame materials, ſo well imitated, that they 
appear new=gather'd. 


The monaſteries of men are not ſo well The mona: 
fill'd as thoſe of the nuns, though ſome 
have a hundred, others ſixty or ſeventy; þ = 
The ſecular clergy is alſo very nu- as the nun. 
merous, very virtuous, and learned. Since=#r'-. 


friers. 


I came away, there has been founded an- 
other nunnery of about thirty nuns, who 
will need no portion, being provided for 
by a gentleman who left all his eſtate to 
that foundation; it was captain Alonſo del 
Campo Lantadilla, alguazil mayor ot that 
city, which will be of great ſervice to help 
the providing for poor maids, who, per- 
haps, elſe would not find it eafy any other 
way. 


VIL 


In which is treated of the Proceſſions of the Holy Week in the City of St. Jago. 


E T us conclude this matter of reli- 

ion and pious exerciſes with ſaying 
omething of the moſt remarkable practice 
of it in the holy week, by the ſtarelineſs of 
the proceſſions at that time; which is ſuch, 
that all ſtrangers confeſs, that if they had 
not ſeen it, they ſhould hardly have be- 


The ftate1;. liev'd it. Theſe proceſſions begin on the 2e. 
neſs of the day in the holy week, to which the com- 


Proceſſions, 


pany of the Morenos, which is founded in 
our college, give a beginning, (of which 
we ſhall Real: more when we treat of its 
employments, as alſo of the brotherhood 
or confrary of Indians, on the morning of 
Eaſter- day.) The proceſſion that follows 
next, is that which comes out of the con- 
vent of St. Auſtin, in which is founded the 
confrary of the Mulattos: they go all co- 
5 125 _ _—_— and m many 
paſſages of the paſſion ſung very devoutly, 
with the beſt 1 of — * and of? 
ny lighted torches. The Wedneſday the 
famous proceſſion of the confrary of the 
Nazarenos ſets out, which is all of natural 
Spaniards, of ſeveral arts and profeſſions, 
and is founded in the royal convent of 
Nueſtra Sennora de la Mercede; and it is 
one of the richeſt and moſt adorn'd pro- 
ceſſions. This proceſſion 1s divided into 
three troops : the firſt of which carries La 
Veronica to the cathedral, where it ſtays to 


meet the ſecond, in which comes the Re- 
deemer with his croſs, ſo heavy, that he is 
forced to kneel often. 

When this ſecond, which is the largeſt, 
comes to the great place, that which ſtay'd 
at the cathedral goes to meet them ; and at 
a certain diſtance, in ſight of a vaſt multi- 
tude of people, the Veronica comes, and 
kneeling down to the image of Chriſt, 
which is a very large one, ſeemingly wipes 


his face, and then ſhews the people the repre- 


ſentation of it remaining in the handker- 
chief; and then as they begin to march, 
there appears the third proceſſion, in which 
comes St. Jobn, ſhewing the Virgin Mary 
that dolorous ſpectacle: fo that by all theſe 
there is form'd a mighty proceſſion, with 
many lighted torches, and all the brothers 
are cloathed in their red frocks, marching 
with great ſilence and devotion. There 1s 
another repreſentation of great piety, which 
is perform'd in the convent of St. Francis, 
and in this convent ; which is the parting 
of Chriſt and his mother, which uſes to 
cauſe great paſſion and many tears, becauſe 
of the naturalneſs with which it is acted, 
On the Thur/day there are very curious 
ſepulchres erected, and many alms given to 
the poor; and though in the foregoing pro- 
ceſſions, and on the Fridays in Lent, there are 
to be ſeen ſome people e Ra, 
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with divers ſorts of penances, which every 
one performs according to his own devo- 
tion, yet the proceſſions, which by excel- 
lency are called the bloody proceſſions, are 
rerformed this night. One of them ſets 
out from the chapel of the true crols, 
which is in the convent and chapel of 
Nueſtra Sennora dela Mercede, and is only 
of the inhabitants and gentlemen, who go 
all covered over with black frocks; and he 
who carries the croſs is obliged (beſides the 
collation which he provides for the preacher 
and the muſick, and which uſes to be very 
magnificent) to provide alſo men to attend 
che procefſion, and relieve the whippers, 
who often draw ſo much blood that * 
faint away; and others take care to cut o 
of the diſciplines ſome of the ſpurs of them, 
for they uſe to have ſo many on, that they 
almoſt kill themſelves, nay, I have ſeen 
ſome of ſo indiſcreet a zeal, that they uſed 
certain buttons with points ſo ſharp, that 
if they were let alone, tis a diſpute whe- 
ther they would not die before the end of 
the proceſſion. Before this go alſo two 
others, both of them bloody proceſſions; 
one of the Indians, and it 1s that has moſt 
whippers; the other comes from St. Domin- 
g, and is of the Morenos : they both have 
muſick; and the communities of all the 
convents go to meet them when they come 
near their churches with torches in their 
hands. They ſpend a great deal of time in 
their proceſſion, and are accompanied by an 
infinite number of people. 

On the holy friday there are two proceſ- 
Hons more that go out of St. Domingo and 
St. Franciſco, both of natural Spaniards. 
That of Sandto Domingo is called the pro- 
ceſſion of pity, and has been begun but 
lately; but it has made ſuch progreſs, that 
it equals the moſt ancient: they carry all 
the marks of the paſſion by ſo many dreſs d 
up like angels very richly, and each of 
them is attended by two brothers of the 
proceſſion with lights, and their coats of 
yellow. The other proceſſion, which 
comes from St. Franciſco, is the antienteſt, 
and has always been the beſt : it is mighti- 
ly commended for the great filence and de- 
votion with which it 1s performed ; for 
there is not a word ſpoke in it from its go- 
ing out to its returning. Before it 
there is performed the deſcent of the croſs 
before a great concourſe of people. This 
has always been an action of great piety, 
and very moving. The enſigns, or mar 
of the paſſion, go out in order; and when 
they come, there 1s another repreſentation 
very tenderly made in the Cannada : there 
is a great croſs ſet up; and when the image 


Kingdom of CHILE. 


of the virgin comes up to it, it lifts up its OVALLE. 
cher. as one who miſſes the ſovereign good 16. 
at hung on it, and drawing out a white I", 


handkerchief applies it to the eyes, as cry- 
ing, and then opening the arms, embraces 
the croſs, and kneeling kiſſes the foot of it 
once or twice: all this it does ſo dexterouſly, 
and becomingly, that one would ſwear ir 
were a living creature: and this action be- 
ing accompanied with the muſick of the 
day proportioned to the grief of the myſte- 
„tis incredible what effects it has upon 
the people, who croud one upon another to 
ſee it. | 
On the Saturday, and on Eaſter-day in the 
morning, there are other proceſſions. The 
firſt comes out of St. Domingo, and is of the 
gentlemen and citizens, who in this are 
cloathed in white, of moſt rich cloth of 
ſilver or ſilk, finely garniſhed with jewels 
and chains of gold. The ceremony of the 
reſurrection is celebrated by night in the 
cloyſterz and for that end there is ſuch an 
illumination, that it ſeems day. The pro- 
ceſſion goes out very noble and gay, and jn 
it are many lights, muſick, and dances, the 
ſtreets being all adorned with triumphal 
arches, and hung with tapeſtries; and while 
this proceſſion 1s in the cathedral, celebra- 
ting the maſs, and communicating the 
hoſt to the brothers, there comes another 
to the great place to meet it, another from 
the college of the jeſuits, which is a con- 
frary of Indians, the moft ancient of the 
city, conſiſting of a company of Indians of 
both ſexes, who, with torches in their 
hands, accompany the child Jeu dreſs d 
up after the indian faſhion, (which cauſes 
t concern and devotion: ) they have al- 
o many colours, enſigns, and other orna- 
ments, very rich and gay. At the ſame 
time two other proceſſions of Indians like- 
wiſe ſet out from the convents of S. Fran- 
cis, and Nueſtra Sennora de la Mercede, and 
another of Morenos from St. Domingo, all 
with a great apparatus of drums, trumpets, 
colours, hautboys, dances, which make 
that morning appear very gay and merry 
and that it may be ſo to our faviour reſuſ- 
citated, they all communicate, and give 
a happyEaſter to the divine majeſty and all 
heaven, to which the earth can never pay 
a greater tribute than by the converſion of 
ſinners, particularly of theſe new chriſtians, 
whoſe anceſtors adored bur the other day 
their idols; and now they acknowledge, 
and kneel before the true God, and it 
with him at his table, as grandees of his 


court; they, who not long before were ſlaves 
of the devil, 
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CHAP, VIII. 
Of ſome other Holidays of the City of St. Jago. 


NE of the things in which the great- 

neſs of a city ſhews itſelf moſt, is, in 
its feaſt, holidays, and publick entertain- 
ments : we will touch a little on thoſe of 
St. Jago; and, beſides the ſecular ones of 
bull-feaſts, running at the ring, Juego de 
Cannas, tournaments, illuminations, and 
other diverſions in which this city ſhines, 
it is wonderful how well there are celebra- 
ted the publick rejoicings for the birth or 
marriage of their prince, in univerſal ca- 
nonizations of ſaints, and in all other ſo- 
lemnities, but particularly thoſe ordered 
by his majeſty, as that was about thir 
years ago, when his majeſty, out of his 
great piety, ordered, in honour of the 
queen of angels, that the myſtery of her 
holy immaculate conception ſhould be ce- 
lebrated in all his kingdoms, as well by the 
ſeculars, as by the churchmen ; and the firſt 
indeed need no incitement in this matter, 
every one being ready to ſhew their ac- 
knowledgements to this ſovereign queen of 
heaven, who has favoured more particular- 
ly the kingdom of Chile with her protection 
from the beginning. 

Let us now ſay what the city of S-. Jago 
did upon this occaſion, that the affection 
with which the inhabitants correſpond to 
what they owe to this illuſtrious queen of 
heaven may be manifeſted, and ſome 
proof given of what they can do on ſuch oc- 
caſions; and letting alone what was done 
by all the convents and monaſteries, I come 
to other particulars, to which three poeti- 
cal conteſts gave riſe : theſe were publiſhed 
ſolemnly on horſeback through the town, 
with the company of the town magiſtrates, 
and all the gentry, without exception. The 
firſt of theſe troops were defrayed by the 
cathedral, the ſecond by the celebrated mo- 
naſtery of the conception, the third by the 
congregation of ſtudents founded in our 
college ; and in all theſe there were prizes 
propos'd of great value for the poets; and 
thoſe who obtained them, had them given 
to them with great ſolemnity; and there 
were ſeveral repreſentations, with other di- 
verſions according to the cuſtom of that 
country. 

And ſince we are ſpeaking of what hap- 
pened in thoſe holy feaſts, let us not forger 
as remarkable a paſſage as any: the day 
which it fell to the lot of our — * to ce- 
lebrate its feaſt, the father provincial, who 
was to preach before maſs, felt himſelf ſo 
mov'd with love and devotion to the ſove- 
reign virgin, that in a fit of extraordinary 


zeal he invited the people to come after 
dinner to the proceſſion of our church, and 
to ſing before the image of our lady that 
ballad which was in thoſe days ſo famous, 


and begins: 


All the world in general 
Says ſo, choſen queen of heaven, 
That you are conceiv*d even 

Without fin original. 


The auditory was much edified with the 
piety of the good father, but ſmiled at his 
propoſal as impracticable; yet they all 
came at the hour, moſt out of curioſity to 
ſee the event of this novelty : they all took 
olive-branches in their hands, and began 
the proceſſion while our fathers ſung the 


ſtanzas. It was wonderful that the fame 4 fray: | 
ſpirit which moved the father to ſuch an #in/prain | 
extraordinary invitation, moved alſo all the » Fram 


c 


people to ſing before the image of our la- . 
carried thus to the cathe-laity te 
dral; out of which the clergy coming to 


dy, which they 


meet, and ſinging the church-hymns, the 
noiſe of the others ſinging was ſo great, 
that the canons were forced to give over, 
and accompany the people in their ſtanzas, 
ſinging altogether like ſo many children, 
They looked one another in the face, ad- 
miring at what they were doing, being 
ſcarce able to believe; and if I my ſelf had 
not ſeen it, knowing, as I do, the natural 
gravity of that people, I ſhould not have 
believed it *neither ; but the inward force 
of devotion can do any thing, when the 
lord of hearts makes uſe of it to exalt the 
immaculate pureneſs of his mother. 


The rejoicings and entertainments upon 4 »#y e- | 
this occaſion laſted many days; one of them perv 
fell to the lot of the congregation of natural 4/4* 
Spaniards founded in our college, who made m_ 


a very ingenious and coſtly maſquerade, 
repreſenting all the nations of the world, 
with their kings and princes all cloth'd 
after their own faſhion, with their attendants, 
and laſt of all the pope, to whom each na- 
tion came, with its king, to deſire his holineſs 
to favour this myſtery. The liveries were ve- 
ry coſtly, and there was a triumphal chariot, 
a great machine, in which was repreſented 
the church : but that which was moſt char- 
gable was the wax, which is very dear there; 

and this entertainment was given by night. 
The other days were divided among the 
Negroes and . of all arts and profeſ- 
ſions, who having a pious emulation to each 
other, made many rare inventions; but 
the merchants carried the bell in a tour- 
nament 
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nament, which they perform'd in the great 
place, each adventurer coming either out 
of a ſea, or a wood, or an enchanted caſtle, 
with his paper or challenge, acting their 
parts very well : they broke their lances, 
and receiv*'d their prizes, which were things 
of great value. The gentlemen of the city 
crown'd the feaſt with their uſual diverſions 
of bull-feaſts, running at the ring Juego de 
Cannas, &c, There are generally about 
twenty or thirty horſemen to attack the 
bulls, and throw the rejous or lances at 


them, beſides him who ſtrikes the bull dead. 


The illuminations of torches, with which 


they uſe to run about all night, are alſo of 
great diverſion; and upon this occaſion 
they did it with rich liveries, and other 
chargeable expences, for the greater ſolem- 
nity of the time. 3 

The ordinary and annual rejoicings which 
are obſery'd on Midſummer, on St. Fobn's- 
day, St. Fames's, and the Nativity of our 
Lady, are alſo worth ſecing, particularly on 
the day of St. Jago, who is the patron of 


+ ” 


the city; for then the royal enſign of the 
crown brings out the great ſtandard of the 


conqueſt, with the king's arms, and is ac- 


companied by all the gentry, who are 
oblig'd to appear on that occaſion, which 
they do very gloriouſly. 

There happen likewiſe ſome marriages 
or chriſtenings of the people of beſt faſhion, 
in which they make as good a ſhew as their 
eſtates will let them, and often above their 
abilities. In the bull-feaſts, thoſe who un- 
dertake them uſe to treat the royal audien- 
cia, and other bodies corporate; but in 
marriages they are profuſe, for the preſents 
to the bride have been brought in faſhion 
to be very rich, ſuch as ſlaves, carpets, 
ſcrutores fill'd with gold and jewels, and 
other curioſities of great value. There is 
not leſs ſpent in treats and banquets, parti- 
cularly of late years, that they have taken 
to counterfeiting natural fruits, and other 
things, which ſerve for the ſideboard ; fo 
that after a man has given a treat of all 
ſorts of birds and fiſhes, his entertainment 
is not gallant enough, if he does not add a 
deſert of preſerv d citrons in all figures of 
love-knots, c. and the other fruits imita- 


ted after nature: theſe they mingle on the 


cloth, with the figures of ewers, ſaltſellers, 
Jars, falvers, diſhes, ſpoons, forks, knives, 
all made of citron, cover'd with leaves of 
gold and ſilver; and the firſt thing the 
gueſts do, when they ſit down, is to plun- 
der the table of theſe, for there are real 
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All this coſts extreamly, becauſe the ſu- 1646. 


gar comes from Peru, and the manufacture 
of all theſe curioſities is very dear; many 
are the gueſts; and beſides the wedding - 
dinner, the fathers give another the next 
day as ſumptuous. This is what no body 
of faſhion can help doing. I have heard 
formerly, that at firſt there were gentlemen, 
who, upon any of theſe publick rejoicings, 
would ay it all at their own charges, gi- 
ving them all liveries of velvet, at the run- 
ning of the ring for example; and yet then 
velvet was twice as dear as it is now. But 
at preſent that is left off, though they make 
expences equivalent in collations, bonefires, 
and other contrivances of great ſhew; for 
upon theſe occaſions they all think them- 
ſelves rich enough, which is a great ruin to 
families, every one ſtraining out of vanity 
to equal another, though the difference in 
riches be very great. 

And now let us leave St. Jago, which 
has detain'd us more than ordinary, to ſa- 
tisfy the curioſity of thoſe who are deſirous 
to know the increaſe and progreſs of the 
cities and colonies of that new world, and 
how the chriſtian cuſtoms and government 
have begun to flouriſh in it; and by this 
eſſay a judgment may be made of thoſe 
ſettlements. I paſs on to the particulars of 
the conqueſt of that kingdom, that I _ 
afterwards give an account of the progrels 
of the chriſtian faith, and the great hopes 
there is of its greater propagation. And 
becauſe ſome curious perſons do deſire to 
know ſome particulars of the colonies and 
ſettlements of that new world; and that 
it may be agreeable to the reader to know 
the form given by the firſt founders to their 
cities, I have thought convenient to give 
here the ground-plot of the city of Sr. Jago, 
with all its ſtreets, houſes, and publick 
place, with the names of the churches and 
convents, and the ſtreets that anſwer them, 
they being the principal buildings of a 
chriſtian commonwealth ; by which it may 
be known how other towns and cities in 
thoſe parts are contriv'd, for they moſt of 
them follow this plot or model. And be- 
cauſe ſome judgment may be made of the 
buildings, I have likewiſe given the city in 
perſpective, as it looks to thoſe who come 
trom the Peru ſide, and enter by the great 
ſtreet call'd the Cannada; though the cu- 
pola of the jeſuits, and the tower of the 
convent of S.. Francis, with other high 
buildings, are diſcern'd many leagues off. 
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CHAP: Ix. 
The Governor Pedro de Valdivia purſues his Conqueſt. The Gold Mines are 


begun to be wrought. He ſends Proofs of their Richneſs to Peru; from 
whence the General Juan Baptiſte Paſtene brings him the firſt Succours. 


HE governor Pedro de Valdivia ha- 
ving founded the city of S. 7 ago, be- 
gan to think of fortifying himſelt in that 
poſt, to defend himſelf againſt the fury of 
the Indians, with whom he was every da 
engag*d ; and many men were loſt on both 
ſides, fo that his men began to be uneaſy, 
and talk of going back to Peru, as Alma- 
gro had done: for though they ſaw the 
richneſs of the country, yet it appear'd to 
them dearly bought, ſince they could not 
get any of 1t without running great hazards 
by the many engagements that they had 
with the enemy ; ſo that they gave their 
lives for gone. The governor Pedro de 
Valdivia was not ignorant of the difficulty 
of his enterprize; but yet encourag'd by 
the hopes of ſucceſs at laſt, he reſolv'd ra- 
ther to die than give it over; and being an 
experienced ſoldier, bred in the wars of 
Europe, he reſolv'd to raiſe a fort for the 
defence of his men, being convinc'd of the 
bravery of the enemy he had to do with ; 


and though he was inform'd of a general 


Tiſing, which the Indians deſign'd, he ſent 
ſeventy men to make an incurſion towards 
the river of Cachapoal. The Indians ta- 
king the opportunity of the abſence of theſe 
men, attack'd the fort, and had gain'd it 
if the Spaniards had not ſhewed incredible 
valour in the defence of it till the other 
men return'd ; and by their aſſiſtance they re- 
pulſed the Indians, and remain'd conquerors. 

The governor made good uſe of this ad- 
vantage, both with the Indians and his own 
men; ſo that having quieted them, he be- 
gan to work upon the mines of Quillota, 
which were of great fame: they prov'd fo 
rich, and yielded ſuch a quantity of gold, 
that he thought it adviſable to make a fort 
there for the ſecurity of his men; but find- 
ing want of hands, by the loſſes he had 
had, he reſolv'd to ſend to Peru for relief. 
This he put in execution, giving at the ſame 
time an account of the richneſs and fruit- 
tulneſs of the country, to incite people; 
and becauſe ocular teſtimony perſuades more 
than what we only hear of, he truſted fix 
men, whom he ſent along with thirty others, 
to have a great deal of gold with them, 
cauſing beſides the ſtirrups of their horſes, 
and all that is employed of iron work about 
the bridles and ſaddles, to be made of maſ- 
ſy gold, making the ſtirrups very great 
and large on purpoſe. But all this deſign 
was diſappointed; for theſe men, who were 


thus gilded like ſuns, were, when they came 
to the valley of Copiapo, fallen upon by the 
Indians, and all periſh'd but two, who were 
Pedro de Miranda, and Monroy, officers, 
who got away by the help of their horſes; 
but being purſued by the Indians through 
mountainous ways, and their horſes tiring, 
they were taken by an Indian captain, call'd 
Cateo, who had a company of archers: they 
tied their nands behind them, and carried 
them to their cacique, who deſign'd to put 
them to death. 

This cacique was married to the heireſs 
of all this valley, (for their' inheritances 
tollow the women, for greater ſecurity of 
the right line,) and when theſe two were 
expecting nothing but the blow of death, 
it pleas'd God to inſpire the cacica, or ca- 
cique's lady, with compaſſion; and ſo ſhe 
went herſelf, and with her own hands un- 


their drinks, which ſhe herſelt preſented to 
them, having drunk firſt herſelf, accord ing 
to their cuſtom, and bid them take courage, 
for they ſhould not die. They ſeeing til em- 
ſelves brought, as it were, * death to 
life, threw themſelves at her feet, and de- 
dicated themſelves to her as voluntary ſlaves, 
ſince by her favour they enjoyed a lite which 
they gave for loſt. 

The captain, who had taken them, ſee- 
ing his princeſs and ſovereign ſhew them fo 
much favour, came to them, and bid them 
be confident of their lives, for that their 
lady having commanded they ſhould not be 
Killed, there was not any one bold enough 
to look awry upon them: they were kept 
ſix months in this captivity z and though ir 
was ſo gentle, by the kind uſage they met 
with, yet the natural deſire of liberty, and 
the hopes of returning to their friends, {till 
worked with them. 

Let no man think himſelf ſecure that has 
his enemy within his own doors, nor let 
him truſt his priſoner, though yielded up to 
his diſcretion ; for let him be us'd as well 
as can be, yet there is no happineſs like be- 
ing his own man, and enjoying his liberty. 
This thought continually took up the 
minds of theſe two captains, ſo they laid 
a plot how to make their eſcape. They 
had obſery'd in the cacique a curioſity 
for horſes, which were a creature ſo new 
in thoſe Indian countries ; they perſuaded 
him to learn to ride, and manage a horle. 


He 
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- horſe. He liked the propoſal, and began 


An un- 
grateful 


ret, 


, Paſtene 
ſent with 


the firſt 


| 
F Valdivia 


* purſnes bis 
| conqueſt. 


to exerciſe himſelf in this genteel amuſe- 
ment, carrying with him nevertheleſs al- 
ways his guard of archers, with an Indian 
before with a lance upon his ſhoulder, and 
another behind, with a naked ſword in his 
hand, more out of grandeur than diſtruſt ; 
for he had no ſuſpicion of their plot, which 
was, to take an opportunity when he rid 
out to fall upon him, and kill him, as they 
did; for captain Monroy, with an extraor- 
dinary intrepidity, without reflecting on 
the guard that attended him, attacked the 
Cacique, and captain Miranda the reſt, with 
ſo much ſuddenneſs, that they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the lance and ſword; and 
beſtirring themſelves courageouſly, they 
wounded and diſmounted the Cacique; ſo 
that he died of his wounds in ſome months. 
Having gained their horſes, they ſaved 
themſelves upon them; and not being pur- 
ſued in that diſorder, they overcame all the 
difficulties of thoſe ſolitudes, and arrived 
at Peru ſafe; where at that time they found 
the government in the hands of the Licen- 
ciado Vaca de Caſtro. 

Theſe two captains were gentlemen of 
great families; and to this day the Miran- 
das in Chile are of the flower of the nobility 
of that kingdom. As for the Monroys, they 
are ſo known in Caſtile, particularly about 
Salamanca, that 1t 1s needleſs to ſay more of 
them. They were very well received by 


his excellency, for the good news they 


brought of that diſcovery and conqueſt, of 
the pleaſantneſs of the country, and richneſs 
of its mines; and upon this relation, as An- 
lonio de Herrera, and other authors ſay, 
it was reſolved to further this conqueſt, 
which ſeemed to be of ſuch high importance, 
and to chuſe out ſome fit perſon, and ac- 
company him with ſoldiers, arms, ammu- 
nition, and cloathing for the ſoldiers, who 
were almoſt naked. 

He choſe for this emloyment captain 


John Baptiſte Paſtene, a gentleman of the 


moſt antient and illuſtrious houſe of Paſte- 
nes in Genoa; which family is at preſent ex- 
tinct in that republick, and remains only 
in its records, where many of that name 
are in the books of the nobility, and among 
the greateſt dignities of the ſtate. This 
gentleman engaged in the conqueſt of the 
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new world by the ſame deſire of glory whichOvarLe. 


moved others, and to mend his * He 
happening then to be in Peru, the vice- 


roy took hold of the occaſion to employ 


him for the king's ſervice; which this 
gentleman accepted, and performed, going 
for Chile, where he arrived with the ſuc- 
cours which that kingdom ſtood in ſo great 
need of. 


1646. 


This relief was received with great joy, Eis joyful 


as being in the beginning of the enterprize, 
and extreamly wanted, the ſoldiers being 
much fatigued and weakened with the con- 
tinual aſſaults of their enemies, without any 
other defence than their fort of St. Jago, 
where they had enough to do to ſhelter 
themſelves from their valour and fierce at- 
tacks ; but the arrival of theſe ſuccours gave 
them new courage, and reſolution to proſe- 
cute their enterprize. To undertake it with 
more regularity, and prevent what accidents 
might happen from the ſea, the governor 
ſent Paſtene with the title of lieutenant- ge- 
neral in his own ſhip, to diſcover the coaſt 
as far as the S!reights of Magellan, as he did; 
and it appears by the letters of their ca- 
tholick majeſties, Philip II. and his fon 
Philip III. how agreeable this piece of ſer- 
vice was to them. About this time the 
mines of Quillota being working with great 
profit, and Don Goncales de los Rios being 
captain-governor of the work, the Indians 


reception. 


brought him a full pot of great grains of a 


lards 


gold, for a ſhew of a great deal which grawn into 
they ſaid they had found in a certain place. 4 


There they had laid an ambuſcade of ſeve- 


cade thro* 
covetouſ- 


ral of their beſt men, to fall upon ſuch as ze, 


blinded with covetouſneſs ſhould go to 
ſeek this treaſure. This happened accord- 
ingly, for they all run preſently to the 
place; for there is no alarm never ſo warm, 
that rouzes better than this deſire of grow- 
ing rich at once did them : but they were 
much miſtaken ; for inſtead of gold, they 
met with the iron of their enemies lances, 
who killed them all but their captain and 
a Negro, who eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of 
their horſes : ſo the Indians remained vic- 
torious, and by the way of triumph, ſet 
fire to a frigate which the Spaniards had 
almoſt finiſhed to keep up their correſpon- 
dency with Peru. 
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The City of the Serena is peopled. John Baptiſte Paſtene goes for more Suc- 


cours to Peru, 


from whence he returns to Chile; and with Valdivia and 


other captains, goes to help the Royal Army againſt Piſarro. 


ERRE RA fays, that with this re- 


lief which Valdivia received, he pur- 


Indians in the valley Quillocma, whom he 
overcame courageouſly, though with the 


ſued his conqueſt on the people called the loſs of ſome horſes ; and at that time horſes 
Promocaes ; and that he was met by ſeveral were a thouſand crowns a-piece. ee 
; iſcovere 


* ny of 
— in a very pleaſant and fruitful valley, wa- 


bo ſounded tered by a very fine river, not of the big- 


Abounds in ; 
rich metals. of greateſt value in 
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OvaLre.diſcovered large provinces, and being ſa- 
1646. tisfied of the great number of inhabitants 


in them, he returned to St. Jago. T is 
ſuppos 
ſince he return d without making any fort, 
or ſettlement: ſo it is probable he went 
this time only to diſcover, in order to 
form a force proportionable of an army: 
therefore the general John Baptiſte Paſtene 
being returned from diſcovering of the ſea- 
coaſts, he ſent him back to Peru to endea- 
vour to bring more ſuccours, as he had 
done the firſt, and ſo form an army capa- 
ble of enlarging his conqueſts upon ſuch 
werful enemies, as he found the natives 
of Chile to be. Judging therefore that it 
was not yet time to leave any thing be- 
hind him unfortified, he founded in the 
valley of Coguimbo the city generally call'd 
by that name, but by him call'd La Serena, 
to ſerve for a reſting- place or ſcala for the 
ple who came from Peru to Chile; for 
1 in great want of ſuch ſupplies, he did 
endeavour to facilitate by all means their 
aſſage, and draw as many people as poſſi- 
ble to preſerve his conqueſt ; for acting 
otherwiſe would only be to have ſo much 
the more to loſe; as indeed it happened, 
and ſhall be related in its due place. 
The city of La Serena was the ſecond 
that was founded in Chile in the year 1544. 


geſt, but of clear and admirable water, 
with which the fields are all fo plentifully 
refreſh'd, that their product is ſo various, 
that the inhabitants want almoſt nothing 
from abroad that is neceſſary for human 
life; for they have corn, wine, fleſh, all 
ſorts of other grain, and pulſe- fruits, even 
more than in St. Jago; for beſides all 
thoſe of Europe, and thoſe of Chile, they 
have two ſorts very extraordinary: The firſt 
is a fort of cucumbers, which are very 
ſweet, and do not need paring, for the 
outſide is a very thin skin, ſmooth, of a 
delicate colour between white and yellow, 
all ſtreaked with a very fine purple ; the 
other fruit is that which they call Lucu- 
mas, and 1s a fruit, as I remember, I have 
ſeen in Peru: it is a very wholeſome well- 
taſted fruit, the ſtone is ſmooth, and of a 
purple colour. The oil of this place is ab- 
ſolutely the beſt in the whole kingdom, as 
clear and bright as one's eyes, and of a rare 
ſmell and taſte: they make great quantities, 
ſo that they ſend a great deal abroad. They 
have great flocks of cattle, though not ſo 
many as about $!. Jago, becauſe it rains leſs, 
and fo the paſturages are leaner. 
But that which 1s moſt particular, and 
this country, is the 
great abundance of rich metals, as gold, 
Copper, and lead; ſo that though they 


d the governor did all this in haſte, 
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have given over gathering of gold in all 
the other parts of Chile, becauſe other pro- 
ducts are of greater advantage, yet in this 
place they go on gathering it more or leſs, 
according as the winter is more or leſs rai- 
ny; for when it rains much, the mountains 
are diffoly'd, and the earth open'd, and fo 
the gold 1s eaſier found. And the copper 
too that is melted down there, ſerves for all 
the kingdom, and Peru beſides. The climate 
of this city is abſolutely the moſt temperate 
of all the kingdom; becauſe the winter, 
which in other parts is very ſharp, particu- 
larly nearer the pole, is here ſo gentle, that 
it- is hardly perceiv'd, it being within five 
or {ix degrees of the tropic, and being in 
the 29th degree of latitude, enjoys a mode- 
rate climate, the longeſt day being of four- 
teen hours, and is upon the 11th of Decem- 
ber, as the ſhorteſt is on the 11th of June, 
and the night is of fourteen hours. 


But the accidental ſituation of the city The advar | 
helps much towards the mildneſs of the cli- t. 
of the ſea, en f . 


mate: it is within two | 
having a plain before it all covered with 
myrtles : it ſtands on a riſing ground, ha- 
virg a proſpect to the ſea, which makes a 
beautiful bay, abounding in fiſh of all forts ; 
by which it 1s an excellent place to paſs the 
lent in, fiſh being very cheap: but the good 
cheer is alſo as well out of Lent; for be- 
ſides the mutton, which is excellent, 
and very nouriſhing, there is plenty of 
tame fowl, partridge, turkeys, and all 
ſorts of wild towl. This city begun to be 
inhabited by many noble families, the foun- 
ders being men of the beſt quality that 
came to Chilez and their deſcendants have 
remain'd, and do maintain the luſtre of 
their anceſtors. The governor-general ap- 
points the place of Cerrigedor, or mayor of 
the city; and it1s one of the moſt profitable 
places that are, becauſe of the mines which 
are wrought in its territory: but notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe good qualities which we 
have mention'd, this city does not increaſe 
ſo faſt as that of St. Jago; for this laſt may 
be compared to the clove-tree, which ſucks 
to itſelt all the ſubſtance of the earth round 
about it, a thing which is proper enough to 
capital cities every where. 


About this time the general Fobn Bap-Paſtene 
tiſte Paſtene arriv'd at Peru for a ſecond «/apo"7 
ſupply of men, which Pedro de Valdivia /, 17 ly * 
on his con- Peru. re- 
e country in ##r#s 70 
confuſion, cauſed by the ſtubborn diſobedi- Chile. 
ence of Gongalo Piſarro, ſo that the govern- pifarro 


ment wanted relief irſelf, inſtead of being re 


deſired of the viceroy, to carr 
queſt; but he found the whol 


in a condition to relieve others. This was 
ſo true, that Paſtene was forced to return to 
Chile, to bring a force from thence to join 
with the royal army. This reſolution *tis 
probable came to the knowledge of the ty- 

rant 
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CH AP. 10. 


Valdivia 


marches to AS he heard what 


rant Piſarro; for he found means to ſeize 
his ſhip and his perſon by cunning. Pa. 
tene, though much preſs'd by Piſarro both 


by promiſes and threats to join with him, 


as very well knowing how much he might 
aſſiſt him as his friend, or injure him as his 
enemy, yet perſever'd in his loyalty to the 
king, and found means to make his eſcape 
out of the hands of the tyrant, and to reco- 
ver his ſhip too; which having new fitted 
with neceſſaries, he returned to Chile, to 
bring from thence ſome of the beſt officers 
to encourage the royal army, which was 
preparing to engage Piſarro, who on his 
{fide had ſuch a force, that he had put to 
death the viceroy Blaſco Nunnes Vela. In 
Chile they were waiting for his return, and 
the ſuccours he ſhould bring with him; but 
when they ſaw him without any, they were 
much troubled ; for they found themſelves 
oblig'd at leaſt to ſuſpend all their projects 
upon Chile, to go and relieve thoſe upon 
whom their own preſervation depended. 
The governor Pedro de Valdivia, as ſoon 
paſs'd in Peru, reſolv'd to 


Peru to aſ go thither in perſon with ſome of his beſt 
16 1 
* 
forces, 


officers and ſoldiers to join and help the 
king's forces. He left in Chile for his lieu- 
tenant captain Franciſco de Villagra, a gen- 
tleman of great courage and good parts, 
that he might govern and preſerve what we 
had already in that kingdom, it being im- 

flible to do more, or make any further 
progreſs, till the times ſhould alter, and he 
provide more forces. He got together what 
gold he could, and went aboard with his 
captains and ſoldiers in the ſame ſhip, un- 
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His arrival at Peru gave great courage to 1646. 


the king's fortes, by reaſon of the gold and 
men which he brought, the valour and ex- 
in yi of which was ſo great, that in the 

attle they perform'd extraordinary things, 
being the chief cauſe of the victory obtain'd 
over Piſarro in the valley of Quiraguana. 
He himſelf was taken, and chaſtis'd with 
his guilty aſſiſtants as his folly deſerved, 
and his diſloyalty to his prince. The preſi- 
dent of Pery, Gaſca, always advis'd with 
the governor Valdivia in all his moſt impor- 
tant affairs, whom he made of his council, 
with ſix more, for the ſecreteſt affairs and 
of moſt importance, making great eſteem 
of his prudence and experience, as well as 
of the valour of his companions, 


4 


This victory being obtain'd, the gover- Heis vidto- 


nor return'd to Chile, with a good ſuccour ) 44 


of men and arms, and the ſame officers and Chile with 


ſoldiers who accompanied him to Peru, a ſupply. 


with which, and other ſuccours which came 
afterwards, he was in a condition to purſue 
his enterprize vigorouſly, as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter. But all was little enough againſt 
the reſiſtance of the Indians, who not only 
kept them from advancing, but for ſix 
2 together, that their ſtubborn oppoſition 
aſted, they reduc'd the Spaniards to great 
extremities of nakedneſs and hunger; fo 
that they were forc'd to eat herbs and roots, 
and rats and mice, and ſuch things; and if 
the heart and courage of the governor Val- 
divia had not been invincible, it would 
have been impoſſible to have made the con- 
queſt, 


CHAP XI. 


What happened in Chile during the Abſence of the Governor Valdivia, and 
after his Return ; and of the new Succours he receiv'd. 


Edro Sanches de Hoz was a ſoldier, to 

whom the king was pleas'd to grant a 
patent for the diſcovery and conqueſt of cer- 
tain lands, to begin from the juriſdiction of 
the marquis Francis Piſarro and he preten- 
ding that part of the kingdom of Chile was 
in his grant, oppos'd the governor /aldivia, 
to whom Piſarro by a royal commiſſion had 
given the conqueſt and government of 
Chile; but the marquis perſuaded him to 
deſiſt, and go along with Valdivia to Chile, 
recommending, his perſon to the governor, 
to uſe him with regard, and give him a 
ſhare in the beſt part of his conqueſt, Val- 
divia did ſo, beſtowing on him the richeſt 
lands of the Indians; but the ambition of 
commanding is always very contentious, and 
ſubje& to complain till it gets the upper 
hand. This appear'd in Pedro Sanches de 
Heoz, in the abſence of the governor from 
Chile ; for being vex'd that he was not left 
with the authority of lieutenant in his room, 

VOL. Ht. 


he plotted to take away the life of him who 
had it, which was Franciſco de Villagra, who 
having notice of his deſigns, ſeiz d upon Pe- 
dro Sanches de Hox, and cut off his head, by 
which he aſſur'd his own; and Valdivia ap- 
prov'd of the thing as well done, when he 
was inform'd of it; becauſe he was a friend 
to Juſtice, and becauſe a competitor is never 
ſorry to have his competitor remoy*d. 


About this time, the Indians of Copiapo, The Copia- 


who had 


begun to imbrue their hands in po Indians 


the blood of the Spaniards, in purſuance 7, the 


e = death 
of the revenge of their prince's death, whom thei 


the captains Miranda and Monroy had kil- cique. 


led, as we have related in the ninth chapter, 
lay in wait, and ſurpriz'd Juan Bon with 
torty ſoldiers more of ſome companies which 
were coming from Peru, and marching 
through their country ; theſe they put all to 
death. After their example the Coquimbeſes at- 
tack'd the ſoldiers and inhabitants of the city 
of La Serena, whom they kill'd without ſpa- 

I 1 ring 
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Ovarrx. ring one, and ſet fire to the city, which 
1645. they ruin'd utterly, not leaving one ſtone 
upon another. 

All this being underſtood by the gover- 
captain nor at his return from Peru, he ſent captain 
Francis Francis de Aguirre with a good force, to 
de Aguirre. follow them to their retiring- place, where 

in ſeveral rencounters, in the valley of Co- 
piapo, he overcame the Indians : all which 
was as much owing to his great valour as 
conduct, without which the force he had 
would have prov'd inſufficient, (as Herrera 
obſerves.) He did the ſame in the valley 
of Cogquimbo, and rebuilt the city of La 
Serena, in the place and ſituation where it 
now ſtands. For which reaſon he was 
look'd upon as the true founder of it; and 
his deſcendants, who are of the beſt nobility 

of the kingdom, have 0355 fm that pre- 
rogative, and are the chiefeſt in that go- 
vernment, or rather the maſters of it; for 
they are ſo numerous and fo powerful, that 
they yield to none 1n reputation, and are 
acondiogly reſpected by all. 

Let us now treat of that which *tis not 
reaſonable to forget; which is, of thoſe 
captains, who in thoſe early times entered 
Chile with ſuccours of men to help to con- 
quer it, ſince it is juſt their memory ſhould 
live for ever in thoſe who enjoy the fruits 


Are over - 
come 


of their labours, and are now maſters of 


what they gain'd with their blood and 
ſweat, and the loſs of many lives, and dan- 
ger of their own, which they expos'd in ſo 
many battles and encounters they had with 
the enemy. I am only ſorry, that I cannot 
ſpeak of them all, and deſcribe in particu- 
lar their good qualities and great merits, 
becauſe I am in a place where I want me- 
moirs and informations for ſuch a work ; 
but I will ſay what I can of their noble ac- 
tions, as I find them recorded in other hiſ- 
tories; though to ſay truth, that which they 
fay about Chile is ſo little, that it is almoſt 
next to nothing. I am not ſurpriz'd at 
it, for it is a place much out of the way, 
and its conquerors were buſier with their 
ſwords than with their pens; for their ene- 
mies preſs'd them continually with ſo much 
vigour, that they had but little of that lei- 
ſure which hiſtories and relations 3s 0g 
4 N We ſhall begin with the governor Pedro de 
of fhoſe Valdivia, who was the firſt that entered the 
ws were kingdom with a force, as has been related ; 
ge then that which general Paſtene brought at- 
2 = of <rwards with arms and cloaths. The ſuc- 
Chile, cours brought by captain Monroy prov'd 
of great importancez as Herrera ſays, it 
was of threeſcore men, which in thoſe days 
was as much as ſix hundred now : theſe he 
had hir'd in Peru, being much aſſiſted by 
the viceroy, who, upon the relations of 
Monroy and Miranda, was reſolv'd to en- 
courage the enterprize, 
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I am not certain, whether it was before 
this, or after, that arriv'd the ſuccours ſo 
opportunely brought by captain Chri/toval 
de Eſcobar Villaroel; for I do not find it 
mention'd in any of the hiſtorians, which 
I have read here; but in Chile the memory 
of 1t 1s very freſh, and will never be for- 
got; not only for his coming in a time 
when they extremely wanted ſupplies, but 
alſo for that circumſtance of this noble cap- 
tain's having brought theſe ſuccours upon 
his own charges, (and I think they were ſe- 
venty men,) and made his way by land to 
Chile, either by the wilderneſs of Aracama, 
or by the Cordillera, either of which muſt 
coſt a great ſum of money, for it is above 
five hundred leagues. 

This action alone was ſufficient to ſhew 
the nobleneſs of this gentleman, if that of 
his family had not been ſo well known as 
it is in Spain; but he continued to give 
proofs of his zeal for the king's ſervice, by 
ſerving in perſon, and employing alſo his 
ſon captain Alonſo de Eſcobar Villaroel, 
whom he had brought with him from Spain, 
that they might both give an example to 
their poſterity, as they have; not yielding 
to any, but have produc'd many noble per- 
ſons, both in arms and other civil employ- 
ments of the government. a 

When I reflect upon thoſe I have known 
of the deſcendants of this famous head 
and conqueror, I find, that between ſons, 
grandſons, and great grandſons, they come 
up to eighty ſeven; and it they had not 
been ſo many, there was enough to honour 
this family in the ſeven or eight ſons of the 
general Luis de las Cucuas, grandſons of 
this gentleman, with whom he preſented 
himſelf to the royal army, all arm'd cap- 
a-pee, in which they ſerv'd many years at 
their own charges; for in thoſe days the 
inhabitants that were gentlemen, had no 
other reward but their loyalty, and the 
glory of ſerving their prince. Antonio de 
Herrera makes mention of another ſupply, 
of one hundred and eighty men, conducted 
by captain Franciſco Villagra, who was at- 
terwards governor of Chile, and to whom 
that kingdom owes a great deal of its be- 
ing, for the hazards he ran, and the noble 
actions he perform'd in its conqueſt, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, and may be reid in the 
general hiſtory, to which I appeal. The 
nobility of his family was always notorious, 
and the gentlemen of his name have ſhewed 
themſelves worthy of it, in the great ſer- 
vices they have and do perform every day 
for the king, worthy of all ſorts of acknow- 
ledgment and reward. 

After this, in the time of the viceroy Don 
Antonio Hurtado de Mendoca, his excellen- 
cy, as Herrera ſays, ſent captain Don Mar- 
tin de Avendano by land, with good ſuc- 
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cours of men, and three hundred and fift 
mares and horſes, which were.of as muc 
importance for the war as ſo many men. 
'The deſcendants of this gentleman are ſtill 
carrying on the luſtre of his family, ſo 
known in Salamanca and other parts. I 
was acquainted with two brothers of that 
name, who alone might preſerve and in- 
creaſe the reputation of their family; the 
one was Colonel Don Antonio de Avendano, 
who was colonel of the regiment of Arauco, 
who ſignaliz'd himſelf at the head of that 
regiment in many rencounters with the ene- 
my, and particularly in one, where our 
camp was defeated, and where to preſerve 
the reputation he had gain'd in ſo man 
noble actions and eminent dangers, he choſe 
to die, being wounded in a great many 
places, and almoſt cut in pieces by the fu- 
rious enemy. The other was Don Franciſco 
de Avendano, likewiſe colonel, and who 
came to Spain; where his majeſty, in conſi- 
deration of his own and his anceſtors merit, 
honour'd him with the habit of Sz. Jago, 
and the government of Tucuman, where he 
died. 

I do not mention thoſe companies out 
of which, as they paſſed by Copiapo, forty 
were killed, with their leader Juan Bon 
becauſe Herrera, who ſpeaks of this, does 
not ſay who was the captain of them. Per- 
haps there were alſo other commanders, who 
in thoſe ſix years timeentered into Chile with 
men; and I ſhould be glad to be where I 
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putting their names in print, and giving OvaLLe. 
ſome glory to actions which, perhaps, de- 1646. 


ſery*d to be gray'd in braſs. 

I do not likewiſe ſet down here, that fa- 
mous ſupply of men brought by the ſecond 
governor of Chile, Don Garcia Hurtado de 
Mendoga, marquis of Cannete, for this ſhall 
be ſpoke of in its proper place, after the 
death of the governor Pedro de Valdivia ; 
and thus we ſhall conclude thoſe who en- 
tered by the way of Peru. For though, 
ſince that time, there have been ſeveral ſup- 
pl ies, and are every day ſtill more, yet they 

ave not been remarkable enough, as not 
having come at firſt, but after the ſettle- 
ments were made; and beſides, it would 
carry me too far to report them all. But 
I ſhall add here thoſe which have come from 
Spain by the way of Buenos Ayres, as 
well becauſe they were the moſt numerous, 
ſome having been of five hundred or a thou- 
ſand men, as having come in dangerous 
times, when the kingdom was ready to be 
loſt, the enemy having, as it were, beſieg'd 
it; and ſo 'tis juſt to preſerve the mem 
of ſuch famous benefactors, who have been, 
as it were, fathers of their country. This 
we ſhall perform at the end of this book, 
in a treatiſe by itſelf, where we will like- 
wiſe put the pictures of all the governors 
of Chile, as well as may be, conſidering 
how long they have been dead, that their 
deſcendants may preſerve the memory of 
men who ſeem to deſerve eternity by their 
heroical actions. 


might have particular information of them, 
to do them at leaſt that ſmall honour of 
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The Governor Pedro de Valdivia pur ſues his Conqueſt, and peoples the City 
calPd the Conception, where he had like to have been deſtroyed in a Battle. 


h oh 


Valdivia HE governor Pedro de Valdivia ſee- vour'd to conquer Chile; but the good for- 
; — his ing himſelf with a good force, and tune and great valour of Yaldivia and his 


men overcame that which ſeem'd invinci- 

ble, though I am perſuaded that it was not 
without blood: but I refer myſelf to the 
general hiſtory of Chile, which has de- 
{crib'd the particular encounters and bat- 
tles on both ſides. 

The army paſsꝰd the deep river of Maulz, 

and the wide tata, and coming to that of 
Audalien, quarter'd by the ſea-fide; and 
for the conveniency of ſituation, he found- 
ed there the city of the Conception in the 
year 1550. But the natives aſtoniſh'd and The ciry of 
enrag'd at this boldneſs of ſtrangers to en- Con- 
ter thus into the heart of their country, AS; nuded 4 
if it were their own, call'd a general aſſem-he year 
bly, and with a numerous and brave army 1550. 
preſented them battle ſo furiouſly, that our 

puls'd an army of fifty thouſand men, which people began to wiſh they had not engag d 
4 the Inga ſent againſt them when he endea- themſelves ſo far. Much blood was ſhed 
*. on 


the greatneſs of his mind perſuading him 

„EA that he had wherewithal to put an end to 
his enterprize, Herrera ſays he ſent to the 
other ſide of the Cordillera, from St. Jago, 

captain Franciſco Aguirre with a good num- 
ber of men, with which he paſs'd thoſe 
terrible mountains, and founded among the 
Diaguitas and Furies. 

Herrera ſays no more; nor do I know 
any thing of thoſe individual places and ci- 
ties which he founded. The governor Val- 

divia on his ſide ſet out of St. Jago with a 

powerful army, and paſſing the furious ri- 
EF: vers of Maypo, Cachapoal, Tinguiritica, Pe- 
E teroa, Teno, and Mataquito, he conquer'd 
| the Promocaes, a warlike people, who had 
reſiſted Almagro, and before that had re- 
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OvALLE. on both ſides; and our army was in great 


1646. 


k 


The ſitua- 
tion of it, 


Its latitude. 


danger of being deſtroyed, till it pleas'd 
God, (who guides all things to his ends,) 
who was to reap the fruic of his victor 
over thoſe gentiles, whom he had predeſti- 
nated by the means of the goſpel, which 
was to be preach'd to them in caſe the 
Spaniards were victorious, to make them 
ſo at laſt, and that very gloriouſly, the fa- 
mous Aynabillo, chief head of the Pencones, 
remaining priſoner, after having behay'd 
himſelf with great bravery in the fight. 
The ſituation of the city of the Concep- 
tion is on a plain where the {ea makes a moſt 
beautiful bay, in form of a half- moon; 
and nature has provided a mole, b yu 
ting there a large iſand, behind which ips 
ride ſafe from the north wind. By land, 


towards the eaſt, it is encompaſſed with 


ſome high hills, the ſides of which are all 
planted with vines and other fruit- trees; fo 
that which way ſoever one looks, the pro- 
ſpe& terminates in beautiful plantations of 
trees, or rather a green ſemicircle, which 
rejoices the ſight, and fortifies the city. 
From the north, there comes into it a 
ſmall river, which comes down from the 
mountains, which we have already deſcrib'd 
in the chapter of the rivers of Chile. On 
the ſouth ſide, another larger deeper river 
runs by it, and is call'd Audalien. Neither 
of theſe rivers do the kindneſs to the city 
which Mapocho does to St. Jago, that 1s, to 
come into the houſes; but the want of this 
is ſupplied by excellent fountains of chriſ- 
talline and delicate water, which riſe ve 
near the city, and are brought into it 
very . and which was carried 
to the publick place by the general Don 
Diego Gongales Montero, he being corrige- 
dor of this city, and governing it with the 
ſame prudence and generoſity, that he ſince 
govern'd that of &. Jago, in the ſame qua- 
lity of corrigedor and lieutenant- general. 
This city 1s in the latitude of thirty three 
degrees and five and forty minutes to the 
antartick pole; and for this reaſon, and 
becauſe of the high land it ſtands upon, 
the air is ſo temperate, that the heats never 
are troubleſome, nay, in the heat of ſum- 
mer *tis neceſſary to have as many bed- 
cloaths as in winter, which is not at all ſe- 
vere, becauſe it never ſnows there, though 
it rains extreamly. For the ſecurity of the 
city, there was erected a good fort for our 
people to retire to when preſs'd by the 
Indians, which often happened, and made 
them ſtand to their arms almoſt continually ; 
for they, impatient of any yoke, were in- 
ceſſantly taken up with the thoughts and 
endeavours of driving them out of the coun- 
try; and notwithſtanding all the care that 
was taken, the city was loſt at laſt, for the 
enemy over- powered us: but yet in length 


of time it was built again, as we ſhall ſee; 
though ſtill remaining a frontier to the ene- 
my, it has not had ſuch increaſe as S&J. Jago. 
But it gains ground, and has many rich in- 
habitants, who have enter'd upon a great 
vent of ſalt, fleſh, and hides, which is one 
of the richeſt commodities of Chile; and 
they have, beſides, magazines of flower, 
with which they furniſh the army : the wines 
too of thoſe parts, are generally better than 
thoſe of S,. Jago, though they are lower ceps 
or vines; nay, the grapes ripen as they lie 
along on the ground, as it is in many parts 
in Europe: they have not that abundance 


of almonds, oil, oranges and lemons, 


pulie, and dried fruit, as in other parts 
of Chile, their ſummer being ſhorter, and 
the ſun having leſs force. 

The Spaniſh children born here are of a Charate 
very ſweet nature, and docile; of good wits, I . 
and take to learning very well, The men“ 
are loyal, faithful keepers of their word, 
friendly, and ſuch as for their friends will 
venture any thing to defend them in their 
honour or fortunes, even with the hazard 
of their own, and their lives too: they are 
very well diſpos'd to virtue, having good 
inclinations; and thoſe among them, who 
have taken to arms, have extremely ſigna- 
liz'd themſelves. They are bred in great ſim- 
plicity, as being far from the corruption of 
the court, which generally improves the 
malice, and raiſes the libertiniſm of young 
people. The biſhoprick of this city is a 
poor one, not being worth above two or 
three thouſand pieces of eight a year, be- 
cauſe, though the land is rich of itſelf, and 
that in which there are moſt mines, yet the 
Decimes or tenths are very ſmall, becaule ot 
thoſe continual wars which this city has 
maintain'd from its beginning; for we 
may ſay, it has been nurs'd with blood, 
and grown up in arms, not having laid 
them down in ninety five years, which is 
no ſmall evidence of the good qualities of 
its inhabitants, and what it may be hence- 
forward, when this dead weight is taken 
off. Another cauſe of the ſmall revenue of 
this biſhoprick, is the loſs of ſeven cities, 
ſome of them the richeſt of the kingdom, 
which all belong'd to its dioceſe. 

In the year 1567. there was ſettled a high 1567. 
court of chancery, which remain'd till the 
year 1574. and afterwards it was remov'd 
to St. Jago, where it now is: and though 
its juriſdiction reaches as far as this city, 
there is little for it to do, becauſe the go- 
vernors are generally preſent, to be nearer 
the garriſons, and countenance and aſſiſt the 
war, of which there is a continual neceſſity. 
The garriſon is very numerous, and of 
choice ſoldiers, where every day they mount 
the guard, as it is practis'd in places of 
war. The general provides all the officers, 

Even. 
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even to the colonels; but his majeſty names go through his hands three hundred thou- OvALLe. 
the treaſurer and muſter-maſter-general, ſand ducats of the king's money, which 1848. 
who is the ſecond perſon after the gover- every year is to be diſtributed among the * 
nor: this is a poſt of great eſteem, and no officers and ſoldiers, who are enroll'd in his 
ſmall value in this kingdom; and there books. 


Here are 
three chap- 
ters, which 


follow, all 


of miracles, 


CH A P. XIII. 
wrought by 


The Governor Pedro de Valdivia proſecutes his Congueſl, and founds the 7 4h 
Cities of Imperial, Valdivia, and Villa Rica, and raiſes three Forts in which are 


Arauco. 


F HE governor Valdivia having ſpent 
1550. 


the year 1550. in peopling the city 
of the Conception, and defending himſelf in 
his fort againſt the continual attacks of the 
enemy, and having at the ſame time in- 
form'd himſelf more exactly of the country, 
and its fertility, by the means of captain 
Hyeronimo de Alderete, who had gone 
through it, and obſerv'd the number of its 
inhabitants, reſolv'd to go out of the Con- 
ception, and purſue his conqueſt. In order 
to this, after 3 well provided his fort, 
and left a garriſon in it, he ſet out in the 


1551, beginning of the year 1551. 


He took his way with his army by the 
plains of Angol, croſſing firſt the great ri- 
ver Biobio, and coming to that of Cauten, 
which for its gentleneſs is call'd the Ladies 


River, when join'd with another very plea- 


fant one near the ſea: here he found great 
ſettlements of Indians, and founded the 


The foun- City of Imperial. This is one of the moſt 
dation of agreeable ſituations of the whole kingdom, 
f being about three or four leagues from the 


ſea, and thirty nine leagues from the Con- 
ception, and a hundred and nine from the 
city of St. Jago, in thirty nine degrees of 
ſouth latitude. All the territory of this ci- 
ty 1s very fruitful, bearing corn, and all 


omitted. 


as we ſhall ſee hereafter that it was, it would 
by this time have been a great city ; for it 
was already very well peopled, and muſt 
have increas'd, if the gold mines which are 
in its neighbourhood had been wrought. 
This city, which was the fourth of this 
kingdom, 8 thus founded, the gover- 
nor divided the territory, and ga ve the lord- 
ſhips to his conquerors, according to the 
royal privilege he had ſo to do, that he 
might engage the Spaniards to enter more 
heartily into his enterprize. He took for 
himſelf the lordſhips of Arauco and Tucapel, 
as far as Puren, except ſome manors that 
he gave to others, to content all. Having 
left a force, which ſeem'd ſufficient in the 
city of Imperial, he marched as far as Val- 
divia. Being come to that famous river, 
and deſiring to po it, to conquer the land 
and people on the other ſide, the brave In- 
dian lady, call'd Recloma, hinder'd him, 
offering to paſs the river alone ſwimming, 
and to reduce the Indians to his obedience, 
as ſhe did, and as we have already related 
in the ninth chapter of the firſt book ; 
and there likewiſe 1s a full deſcription of the 
ſituation of the city, and all its other qua- 
lities, which it was proper to make in that 
place, and fo is not neceſſary to t here. 


forts of pulſe and fruits, though the black The governor having founded the city of The city of 
grapes do not ripen ſo kindly as the white Valdivia, erected a fort, and ſett led all things 1 
ones and the muſcadines : the country is not as he had done at the Imperial. While he 


F 
all plains and valleys, nor all hills, but ra- ſtay'd there to purſue his ſettlement, he ſent — hs 


ther a compoſition of the whole; the hills 
are gentle and tractable, with good paſture 
and ſhelter for cattle ; the ground does not 
want much watering, it having frequent 
and large dews that fertilize it. The city 
was ſituated upon a pretty ſtiff hill, and 
the confluence of two navigable rivers ; but 
the port is not good, for the flats there are 
within three fathom and a half of depth. 
Here the governor met with fourſcore thou- 
land Indians ſettled, nay, ſome authors ſay, 
they were many more; and all agree that 
they were a quiet and good-natur'd people, 
not at all ſo warlike as the Araucanos. 
This city was the head of the biſhoprick, 
and 1t began to increaſe at firſt very much, 
by reaſon of the excellency of its ſoil and 
ſituation; and if it had not been deſtroyed, 
Vor. III. 


captain Hyeronimo de Alderete to diſcover the 
country as far as the Cordillera Nevada ; 
and he having ſent to the governor relations 
of his diſcoveries, as he went. founded a 


town, which he call'd, by the excellency, 7, fnun- 
Villa Rica, the appearances of the riches of dation and 
that country being greater than any yet had $4 


been diſcover'd. 

Though the ſituation he choſe ſeemed at 
firſt to be the beſt, yet in time it was re- 
ſolv'd to change it, and place it upon a great 
lake, at the bottom of the Cordillera, and 
about ſixteen leagues fgpm the Imperial, and 
forty from the Conception. It has not ſuch 
a plenty of corn and wine as the others, but 
it has enough, and many other good quali- 
ties, which I omit, becauſe it being ſince 
deſtroyed with other cities, already men- 

K K tion'd, 
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their icular properties, and refer m 
ſelf hs genera hiſtory of Chile, which 
will embrace all thoſe particulars. 
Theſe were the cities planted and peo- 
led by the governor Valdivia; and though 
f have not, as to theſe laſt, made mention 
of the blood ſpilt in gaining them, *tis not 
to be imagined but that they coſt dear 
enough, ſince the conteſt was with ſuch 
watt nations, that it ſeem'd a great raſh- 
neſs (and would have been ſo without a par- 
ticular protection of heaven) to undertake 
ſuch enterprizes. There are not wanting 
thoſe who blame the governor Yaldivia, 
Judging that he did not meaſure well his 
ſtrength, but graſped more than he could 
hold, as he found by a ſad experience at 
his own peril in a little time. | 
The authors who ſpeak of theſe at- 
tempts are full of the commendation of the 
valour, patience, and ſufferings of the Ca/- 
tilians ; but all this would not have done, 
nor have ſubjected thoſe people, nor twice 
that force could have prevail againſt them, 
if becauſe they ſaw them on horſeback, and 
killing people at a diſtance, they had not 
believed them to be Epunamones, by which 


name they called the gods they ador'd ; fo 


they imagined them to be immortal, and 
that they came from above with a power 
to ſend out thunderbolts like God : for ha- 
ving never ſeen either ſmall arms, or great 
artillery, they thought the noiſe was thun- 
der; and to this day that fort of arms is 
call'd Talca, which in their language ſigni- 
fies thunder; and out of the fame imagi- 
nation they call'd the Spaniards Viracochas, 
which is as much as to fay, ſcum of the 
ſea, or a people come by ſea, giving to 
underſtand, that thoſe men, if they were 
men, were ſent from God to ſubje& them. 
This made them ready at firſt to ſhew all 
reſpects to the Spaniards, and kept them 
from rebelling, and reſiſting ſo vigorouſly 
as they did afterwards, though they always 
made ſome oppoſition, particularly the 
Araucanos, who have ever been the eagles 


among the Indians. Valdivia having well 


obſerv'd this, was content at preſent with 
what he had conquered, and returning to 
Arauco by Puren and Tucapel, he cauſed 
three ſtrong houſes to be erected in the diſ- 
tance of eight leagues from one another, 
and in ſuch places as might have an eaſy 
communication together. Having thus fet- 
tled matters, he return'd to the Conception, 
and fo to S. Jago; from whence he diſpat- 
ched captain Hyeronho de Aldarete to Caſ- 
tille, to give the king information of the 
riches that were diſcover'd in that country, 
and its other good qualities; as alſo a rela- 
tion of the ſettlements made there, in order 
to obtain a ſupply of people, which was 


granted. The cities newly founded were in 
great danger of being loſt ; for indeed they 
were more than our forces could protect, 
and the Indians ſhewed great impatience, 
þ fretted to ſee foreigners ſettle cities in 

eir country, and erect forts and ſtrong 
places for their ſecurity. 

The governor being inform'd of this diſ- vn 
poſition of the Indians, ſet out from S!. Ta- {rengeher 
go with a ſupply of men which he had re-. 
ceived from Peru, under the conduct o 
Don Martin de Avendano, and relieved all 
the garriſons: which having done, and pre- 
ſuming they were ſafe, without reflecting 
on the danger that threatened him, he ap- 
plied all his intention to give a beginning 
ro the working of the gold mines for a 
deſign he had, 

This was to go to Spain, and carry with Deſigns a 
him all the gold he could get together, to 294% te 
ſhew the king the vaſt riches of the coun- Pag. 
try, and to obtain from his majeſty thoſe 
titles of honour which were generally be- 
{towed upon the conquerors and diſcoverers 
of thoſe Indian kingdoms, and ſo bring 
back a good force to ſubdue them. For 
this end he did two things; the firſt, to 
ſend to the Streights of Magellan, in the 
year 1542. Franciſco de Nloa, that with two 
ſhips, which were equipp'd on purpoſe, he 
might diſcover all the Szreight, and give an 
account of it, that fo he might know how 
to undertake the voyage to Spain that way : 
the other thing he did, was to fet people to 
work to find out new gold mines, which 
they eaſily did, there being fo many in 
theſe parts; among which, the molt fa- 
mous were the mines of Quilacoya, four 

es from the city of the Conception; and 
others in Angol, to work which he imploy- 
ed twenty thouſand Indians. *Tis eaſy to 
imagine Lane much gold ſuch numbers of 
men might get from thoſe mines, which 
had never been touch'd till then: it was ve- 
ry great, and enough to enrich both go- 
vernor and ſoldiers, which it did: and 
with the acquiſition of ſo much treaſure, 
they began likewiſe to 8 their enemies; 


who, while they were bufy in ſearching the 


bowels of the earth for gold, were employ- 
ed in thinking how they ſhould recover 
their loft liberty, and free themſelves from 
the yoke of ſubjection, which they had ne- 
ver felt before. 

The city of the Conception went on proſ- 
pering, becauſe of the great quantity of 
gold brought into it every day; by which 
means the minds of the inhabitants were 
elevated in proportion, and the ſoldiers 
grew wanton and inſolent. The governor 
being tainted with the fame diſeaſe of too 
much proſperity, neglected to take notice of 
theſe diforders; for the deſire of riches in- 
creaſing by riches, which they ſaw every 


day 
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day fill their coffers, they were lefs atten- 
tive to that which ought moſt to have 
drawn their attention, which was their own 
and the kingdom's preſervation, and ſo 
made way for that blow of fortune that 
laid them all along. 

The Araucanos were as uneaſy, and con- 


canos re- tinually plotting how to compaſs their de- 


ſigns, and at laſt reſolved to riſe unani- 
mouſly againſt the Spaniards, and take their 
revenge of them. To try how it would be 
taken they began to talk big, and carry 
themſelves haughtily, more like maſters of 


of CHILE. 


the land than like ſervants; they quarrell'd Ovarre. 


with one and the other, and loſing all re- 


ſpe& drove the thing fo far as to kill ſome 


Spaniards in theſe conteſts; and then per- 
ceiving that theſe things were diſſembled, 
and that their boldneſs had its deſired ef- 
fect, they grew every day more inſolent: 
and at laſt being thoroughly ſatisfy' d that 
the Spaniards were neither gods, nor immor- 
tal, nor of any other ſpecies than they, but 
ſubject to all human infirmities, they began 
to fear them no longer, but reſolved to fall 
upon them. 


CH AP. N. 
The City of Angol zs peopled, and the Indians riſe againſt the Spaniards. 


PON occaſion of the mines that were 
begun to be wrought in the diſtrict of 


founded. Angol, the governor Pedro de Valdivia ſet- 


tled a city of that name there, which was 
alſo call'd the city of the confines. Some 
attribute this foundation to the marquis of 
Cannete, Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoga, 
who governed after the death of Pedro de 
Valdivia : perhaps the reaſon of this 1s, 
that the ſituation of this city at firſt was 
three leagues from the place where it now 
ſtands; ſo it might be that Valdivia firſt 
ſettled it, and the marquis removed*it to 
the place it is now in, and that was ground 
enough to make him the founder. 

The preſent ſituation is in a plain, very 
large and diſengaged, eight leagues from 


ſcription, the Cordillera, and twenty from the Concep- 


tion; ſome ſay ſixteen, which perhaps is 
caus'd by the difference of its two ſituations, 
Their longeſt day and night are of fourteen 
hours and half. The land is very fertile ; 
fruits ripen very well: there is good wine, 
and good ſtore of raiſins dried in the ſun, 
figs, and other dried fruits; a vaſt quantity 
of tall cypreſſes, which yield a very ſweet- 
ſcented wood, of which, Herrera ſays, there 
is made a gum-lac. The great river Biobio 
runs by it, and ſerves it for a wall and ditch 
on the ſouth ſide; and on the north fide 
another pleaſant rivulet comes running 
from hills of a moderate heighth, and turns 
many mulls for the uſe of the city. Thoſe 
whom I have known that have been born 
in this city, have prov'd very gentle in 
their diſpoſitions, of good wits, and noble 
inclinations, very friendly and real, and 
extremely loyal to the king, as indeed all 
the Chileniaus are, looking on that as the 
higheſt puncto of their gentility. 

Now let us return to the Araucanos, who 
were buſy in calling together their aſſem- 
blies there, to treat how to caſt off the 
yoke of ſervitude, and make themſelves 
maſters of that which was truly theirs. So it 
was, that the Cacigues being poſſeſs'd with 


an opinion that their forces were not infe- 
rior to the Spaniards, began to call them 
together: and they needed no incitements 
of pay or money; for the love of their li- 
berty, and poſſeſſions, and poſterity, was 
a ſufficient ſpur to them, thinking every 
day a year that kept them from engaging 
with their enemies, and conquzring them. 


The Caciques that met were theſe : firſt, The ca. 
Tucapel, a great butcher of chriſtians, with cique- of | 


three thouſand ſoldiers; Angol, who was* 


they came from, and made to endure any 
labour; Millarapue, an old man, of great 
wiſdom, brought five thouſand ; Paicavi 
with three thouſand ; Lemoleno with fix 
thouſand ; Mareguano, Gualemo, and Leu- 
copie, each with three thouſand ; the robuſt 
Elicuera, held for one of the ſtrongeft 
men, with fix thouſand, and they ancient; 
and chief of all, Colocolo, with as many more. 
Ongolmo offer d four thouſand 3 and Puren 
fix thouſand; Lincoyce, who was of the fta- 
ture of a giant, offered to bring more than 
any; Peteguelen; lord of the valley of Arau- 
co, from whence the whole took their name, 
came with ſix thouſand ; and the famous 
Caupolican, and his two neighbours Theme 
and Audalican, and many others, kept them- 
ſelves ready to come in with their ſubjects. 
They met, according to their cuſtom, to 
eat and drink at the appointed 7endezuons, 
for that never is omitted in theſe aſſemblies; 
and having been unanimous in the firſt and 
chief point, which was to riſe, there was 
ſome difference about the choice of a gene- 
ral, every one deſiring to have that com- 
mand, as it generally happens in ſuch elec- 
tions: every one alledg'd their particular me- 
rits; the one his valour, another his experi- 
ence, another his good fortune, and none 
ſeemed to want a pretence for 22 their 
deſire. They grew warm in this ambitious 
conteſt, and would have come to blows, if * 
0 


* - * 4 
very brave, with four thouſand; Cayocupil;a 4 


with three thouſand men, whom he brought numerous 
from the Cordillera, as hardy as the rocks“. 
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1646. thority, had not quieted them, and reduc'd 
4 them to conſent to chooſe Caupolican, not on- 

ly as the braveſt ſoldier, but the ableſt chief. 
This done, they all ſwore obedience to him, 
and promis'd to obey his orders, for the 
better carrying on of their common deſign. 
The Spaniards had, as we have already 
mentioned, three caſtles for their ſecurity, 
and one of them was near the poſt where 
this aſſembly was kept; and the Indians, 
roud and impatient, had a mind to attack 
it immediately; but Caupolican, their ge- 
neral, forbid it, in order to do it with more 
dexterity and ſafety. He commanded Pal- 
za, who perform'd the place of ſerjeant- 
general, to chuſe him out fourſcore ſoldiers 
of the braveſt, and ſuch as were leaſt known 
to the Spaniards, and the Indians their 
friends: theſe he put under the conduct of 
two very brave men, Cayaguano and Alca- 
tipay, and order d them to enter the caſtle 
with their arms by this ſtratagem. The 

An Indian Araucanos, though in peace, were not 7 - 

feratagem. mitted to enter the caſtle, except ſuch as 

ſerv*d the Spaniards ; and theſe enter'd often 
with their loads of graſs, wood, and other 
neceſſaries for the garriſon. Caupolican or- 
der d theſe fourſcore men to feign themſelves 
to be ſervants of the Spaniards, and having 
hid their arms in the graſs they carried, to 
anſwer nothing, but pretend they did not 
hear if they were ask my queſtions : they 
acted their parts to the life, ſome counter- 
feiting lameneſs, others wearineſs, ſo that 
they were all let in without ſuſpicion : then 
they took their arms out of the graſs, and 
fell unanimouſly upon the Spaniards, who 
were much aſtoniſh'd at ſo unforeſeen a 
boldneſs: however, they gave the alarm, 


and all coming out of their quarters, re- 
ſiſted them, ſo as to kill ſome of the In- 
dians; the others, either out of fear of the 
Spaniards, or on purpoſe to draw them out 
of the caſtle in their purſuit, retir'd, on 
purpoſe to gain time till their general Cau- 
polican could come up with his army; which 
he did with a very numerous one, and for- 
ced the Spaniards to retire to their fort. He 
beſieg d them in it, and after having kill'd 
many of them, thoſe who remain'd alive 
were glad to leave the poſt, and get away, 
Judging it better to retire to Puren, leſt the 
ſhould loſe all ; whereas being join'd with 
the garriſon of Puren, they might better 
reſiſt the enemy, though he was very power- 
ful, and much elevated. 

The news of this invaſion ſoon reach'd 
the Conception, and the governor Pedro de 
Valdivia, who was then there, began pre- 
ſently to conſider how to remedy ſo great a 
miſchief. Some blame him as tardy in 
doing of it; for to ſecure the treaſure of 
the mines, where (as Herrera ſays) he had 
fifty thouſand vaſſals at work to get gold 
for him. Before he went to ſuccour thoſe 
in Puren, he went out of his way, and 
ſtay'd the erecting of a fort at the mines, 
which took him ſo much time, that he 
came later than was requiſite to their re- 


lief. But, indeed, if any thing was ill done Valdivia 


by him, it was the making too much haſte ; are, 
againſt thy 


Araucanos, 


for without ſtaying for the relief and ſuc- 
cours he might — receiv'd from the other 
cities, he ſet out with a force not ſtrong 
enough to encounter that of Caupolican: 
his courage dect ivd him; for being eleva- 
ted with his ſucceſſes, and truſting to his 
fortune, he run into the precipice, as we 
ſhall ſhew in the following chapter. 


BRAT AY; 
The Governor Pedro de Valdivia, and all his People, are till d by the Indians. 


The famous Action of Lautaro ig related, that being the chief Cauſe of 


this Event. 


HE. time of this great captain's death 

was now come; all things therefore 
ſeem'd to concur to that end. The preſent 
remedy that was to be applied to this miſ- 
chief, to ſtop its progreſs, and the delay 
of thoſe ſuccours he expected from the other 
garriſons, were all combining cauſes ; his 
heart miſgave him at his ſetting out from 
Tucapel. He had ſent out parties to bring 
him an account of the ſtate of the enemy, 
but none came back : this gave him ſome 
» apprehenſion, but being engag'd, it was 
neceſſary to go on, He had ſent out ſcouts, 
as I ſaid, and had ſcarce gone two leagues 
on his way after them, but he ſaw the heads 
of two of them hanging upon a tree: this 
increas d his fear, and he conſulted with 


thoſe with him, whether it would not be 
raſh to proceed. The young men were of 
opinion, that it would be a leſſening of their 
reputation to turn their backs to danger, 
though there came to them an Indian of 
their friends, and deſird them not to pro- 
ceed, becauſe Caupolican was at Tucapel with 
twenty thouſand Indians, and that the ha- 
zard they ran was manifeſt; but he followed 
on his Way, and came within ſight of the 
enemy : they 


while no advantage could be perceiv'd, be- 
cauſe the brave actions on both ſides kept 

victory in ſuſpence. 
After a good while of this contention, 
the Spaniards began to prevail, and to cry 
Viva 
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The trea- 
chery of 
Lautaro. 


His ba- 
rang ue 10 
the Arau- 
cauos. 


aldivia 
Baker priſo- 
ver. 


Viva Eſpanna, or Live Spain; with which 
recovering new vigour, the Indians ſeem'd 
to give way, when (as Arzilla, in his Arau- 
cana, ſays) the famous Lautaro, an Indian, 
who had been bred page to the governor 
Valdivia, having more regard to the love 
of his native country and his liberty, than 
for the education he had receiv'd, and the 
fideliry he owed his maſter, went over to 
the Indians, and ſpoke to them in this man- 
ner: What is this, brave Araucanos ? do 
* you turn your backs when your liberty 
eis concern'd, our country, your chil- 
*© dren, your i Either recover your 

liberty, or loſe your lives; for "tis a leſs 
misfortune to di 


cc 


6 ie, than to live ſlaves. 


Do you intend to ſtain the glory of your 
anceſtors, acquir*d for ſo many ages paſt, 
in one hour? Remember you are de- 
5 ſcended from thoſe who gain'd that re- 
*© nown by reſiſting their enemies, and not 
* flying from them; and ſuch as fear d not 
to loſe both lives and fortunes to preſerve 
their fame: drive away all fear, gene- 
*© rous ſoldiers, and either live free, or die.“ 
With theſe words he ſo inflam'd the minds 
of his friends, hat deſpiſing death, they 
return'd with fury to invade thoſe whom 
before they flew from. Lautaro, to encou- 
rage them the more, led them on, ſhaking 
his lance againſt the governor, his maſter ; 
who, ſurpriz d at his action, cried, Traytor 
what doſt thou do? To which he anſwer'd 
only with a thruſt or two, animating his 
people to do the ſame. This renewed the 
fight, and they all reſolv'd, by the exam- 
ple and exhortations of Lautaro, to conquer, 
or die; which they perform'd with ſo much 
fury, that the concern of both ſides was now 
at the higheſt, and the contention only who 
ſhould venture fartheſt into danger. Many 
Spaniards and Indians fell on both ſides, and 
Lautaro ſtill encourag'd his countrymen 
without any relenting. Valdivia did the 
lame by the Spaniards, and ſhewed himſelf 
every where, 1n the greateſt danger, with- 
out the leaſt apprehenſion, though he ſaw 
many of the braveſt of his men fall by the 
ſword. One would have thought the In- 
dians had but juſt begun to engage, to ſee 
how like lions they fell on, and begun to 
find victory incline to their ſide, till at laſt 
there fell ſo many Spaniards, that Valdivia 
was almoſt left alone. In this extremity he 
went aſide with his chaplain to confeſs his 
ſins, that being the principal thing he had 
now to do. The Indians gave him bur lit- 

tle time to make his peace with heaven 

for a great troop of them fell upon him 

with darts and lances, killing the chaplain, 

and taking him priſoner, they brought him 

Vol. III. 
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alive to their general, for the laſt triumph Ovarre. 


of their victory. 
This hitherto unconquer'd captain « 4 


pear'd in the 1 of the great Caupoli- 


can, his hands tied behind him as captive, 


his face all bloody, though venerable. He 


ask*d his life as a favour; he who a little 
before had it in his power to grant it hisene- 
mies. He turn'd his eyes towards his Lau- 
taro, and with their language ſeem'd to de- 
fire him to intercede for him who had been 


his lord and maſter, and by whoſe means he 


was in this extremity. He promis'd Cau- 
polican, if he might have his life, to with- 
draw all his forces, and leave the countr 

free from their incumbrance. He made 
oath of this ſeveral times, and perſuaded 
with ſo much eloquence his hearers, that 
Caupolican, who was as generous as brave, 
began to relent, and incline to pms” 
But the greateſt part ſaid it was madneſs to 
truſt to any words or promiſes of a captive, 
who is forced to humble himſelf; but that 
when he ſhould be free, he would do that 
which ſhould be moſt for his advantage. 
However, the diſpute between them in- 
creas'd, and no doubt but Lautaro would 
have inclin'd to mercy; for if he fought 
againſt his maſter, it was not out of any ha- 
tred to his perſon, but out of the great 
kindneſs he had to his country, which, with 
the deſire of liberty, prevail'd over the gra- 
titude he owed for the good uſage he had re- 
ceiv'd at his hands; but nothing of this was 
able to appeaſe the vulgar, though Caupo- 
lican inclin'd to clemency; ſo they forc'd 
him to pronounce his death, and to execute 


it immediately in hot blood, though they A 


differ'd in the manner of it; for ſome ſay z the In- 


that they poured melted gold into his 
mouth, bidding him once for all content 
his thirſt after that metal which he had ſo 
inſatiably coveted: others ſay, that one of 
thoſe Caciques, bearing impatiently that it 
ſhould bear a queſtion whether he ſhould 
live or die, gave him a blow on the head 
with a club; which Caupolican reſented high- 
ly, as a want of reſpect to him. That which 


1646. 


is ſlam 


I find moſt probable is, that according to They make 


the cuſtom of the Indians, the 
and trumpets of the bones o 
thighs, and kept his head as a teſtimony 
of ſo remarkable a victory, and to animate 
their youth to undertake the like actions, 
as they might ſee by this their fathers had 
done. Thus I have heard it related. 


ru 


flutes and 
made flutes — 


his legs and of his bones, 


Of all the Spaniſh army, *tis ſaid there Of all the 


eſca 


ped only two Indian friends, who ta- SP" 


king advantage of the obſcurity of the night, two Slap; 


hid themſelves in a thicket, from whence 
creeping out as well as they could, they 
| came 


1 30 
OvALLE.came to the Conception, and brought the 
1646. news of this fatal event. The city was im- 


V nediately full of confuſion and complaints, 
the women crying and bewailing the loſs 
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of their husbands and ſons, others that of 
their fathers and relations, and all together 
the common calamity of their city, in which 
they were all equally concern'd, 


. 
What happened after the Death of the Governor Pedro de Valdivia. 


HE enemy having obtain'd ſo re- 
markable a victory, their general Cau- 
polican commanded the retreat to be ſound- 
ed, and call'd a council, to conſider whe- 
ther, or no, it would be beſt to follow their 
blow warmly. Many were of opinion it 
would be moſt expedient to fall upon the 
cities immediately, before they could pre- 
uu for them; yet Caupolican, after having 
eard them all, reſolv'd to do otherwiſe. 
Tis better, ſaid he, to expect our enemies 
in our own homes, than to go to ſeek them 
at theirs, where all men fight with more 
valour ; let them come to feek us in our 


mountains and bogs, where we are fure of 


a ſafe retreat: let us give our enemies a 

free acceſs to us, who have our ſituation to 
befriend us; and in the mean time our hor- 
ſes and ſoldiers may refreſh themſelves: and 
if they out of fear (which I believe they 
will not) do forbear to feek us out, we may 
attack them when we will. Having ſpoke 
thus, he took Lautaro by the hand, and 
having publickly commended him, by at- 
tributing to him the victory and the liber- 
ty of his country, he, by conſent of all, 
Caupolican made him his lieutenant=general, and gave 
mw Lau- him leave to chuſe ont the men he would 
leutmant. have to ſerve under him, to go and pitch 
general. upon a fit poſt to expect the Spaniards in. 
His charac» Laularo was no very tall man, but well ſer, 
ter. and ſtrong, induſtrious, cautious, of good 
counſel, gentle, and well proportion'd, very 
brave, as we have ſeen, and ſhall ſee hereafter. 
To celebrate this victory, the Fndians 
ſolemniz'd publick games ending run- 
ning, leaping, and other proofs of their 
| ſtrength and dexterity : they made alſo great 
teaſting with dancings, and for ſeveral days 
did nothing but rejoice and be merry; but 
ſtill without forgetting to be upon their 
guard, as men that expected their enemies, 

whom they preſum'd deſirous of revenge. 
Franciſco de Villagran was lieutenant-ge- 
marches neral to Valdivia when he was Kkill'd; who 
Valdivie, remaining chief in command, aſſembled all 
death. he could to go and take vengeance of the 
enemy for this defeat, Setting out, he 
came as far as Arauco; and being come to 
a high mountain in the way, he found Lau- 
zaro on the top of it, with ten thouſand men, 
without having ſent out any to diſturb the 
Spaniards march; for he had left all the paſ- 


ſes eaſy, to oblige them to come to that 


Villagran 


place: it ws not far from the ſea, which 
waſh'd the footof the mountain on one fide ; 
the coming up on the other ſide was eaſy ; 
all the reſt was precipice; but the top was 
a ph:in fit to draw up in, and very proper 
for 15 deſign. 


The Spani/h general being in preſence, Aud nn 
the armies began to draw up on both ſides z % f, 
and not to make the Indians too preſump- tuo 


tuous, he order*'d three troops of horſe to 
begin the charge, in hopes to draw the In- 
dians from their poſt, but in vain; for 
though they made three attacks, yet Lau- 
taro would not ſtir, but receiv'd them with 
ſhowers of arrows, ſtones, and darts, which 
made them retire faſter than they came on, 
Our people, who could not break this bat- 
talion, with the evident danger of falling 
into precipices, did what they could, bur 
with little effect, only tiring their horſes ; 
for the enemy kept his poſt, not a man of 
them ſtirring out of his rank; only Lau- 
taro would permit ſome of the braveſt to 
go out, and defy the Spaniards body to bo- 
dy. There came forth, among the reſt, a 
brave youth, call'd Curioman, who taking 
a long career, would throw his lance with 
that dexterity, that he wounded many of 
the Spaniards : he did this ſeven times, and 
at the eighth, Villagran, being vex'd at his 
importunate boldneſs, commanded a famous 
ſoldier, call'd Diego Lano, to chaſtiſe the 
Indian's inſolence, which he did; and it was 
all this high courage and ſtrength could per- 
form. The Spaniards ſeeing — 
tir'd, and that all the movement of their 
horſe ſignified little, and that the Indians 
were taking the paſſes behind them, began 
to uſe their ſmall ſhot, which at firſt made 
a great ſlaughter among the Indians. Lau- 
taro, to remedy this inconvenience, com- 
manded Leucaton, one of his captains, to 
attack the Spaniards on the flank, and not 
to ſtop till he came up cloſe with their muſ- 
queteers, that by this means mingling with 

them, they might avoid their ſmall ſhor, 

which in that caſe could not be of any uſe 

to the Spaniards, without wounding their 

own men too. This he obſery'd, and they 

ever ſince have practis'd the ſame with good 

ſucceſs; and without this boldneſs, in which 

they always loſe ſome men, they would be 

much inferior to the Spamards, they having 


no fire-arms to ule in the like manner: they 
ſhew 
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of him, if he had not valiantly defended Ovarre. 
himſelf till thirteen of his men came to his £646. 


ſhew in this their invincible courage, and 
undiſturb'd bravery, by which they make 
to themſelves a defence of their own ene- 
mies; for being once mingled with them, 
they cannot offend them, without deſtroying 
at the ſame time their own people. 

The fight on both ſides was bravely main- 
tain'd, Lautaro relieving and encouraging 
his men, as Villagran did his, both of them 
doing the parts both of general and ſol- 
dier, and expoſing themſelves to the great- 
eſt danger. He that ſignaliz'd his valour 
moſt on our fide, was the famous captain 
Pedro Olmos de Aquillera, killing with his 
own hand four of the chiefs of the Indians. 
Our army was encourag'd with his valour, 
which he inherited from that noble family 
fo ſpread in Andaluxia: he was ſeconded by 
the Bernales Pantoias, Alvarados, and many 
others, who perform'd wonders in this bat- 
tle, which was long conteſted, very bloody, 
and in ſuſpence to the laſt, The enemy was 
much ſuperior in ſtrength to our forces, and 
therefore the victory began to incline to 
their fide ; for though Villagran the gene- 
ral, and fome others, would rather have 
choſe to die there with honour, than turn 
their backs, yet the greateſt part judging 
that there was no honour loſt in a vigorous 
retreat, and that it would be raſhneſs to 
perſiſt in ſo deſperate a caſe, they began to 
retire, fighting and defending themſelves z 
but the enemy, elevated with this ſucceſs, 
followed date and having knock'd Villa- 
gran off his horſe, they had made an end 


relief. 


12t 


Theſe famous commanders did not obtain The Spa- 


leſs glory in this retreat, than if they had 
gain'd a victory; for the enemy following 
them for ſix leagues together, being a hun- 
dred to one, and having ſeiz d upon moſt 
of the paſſes, and the numbers ſtill increa- 
ſing, yet the Spaniards made a noble de- 
fence, and kill'd many of them. Thoſe 
who eſcap'd from this engagement, came 
with the ſad news of the ill ſucceſs to the 
City of the Conception, which ſet all the in- 
habitants in an uproar, mingled with la- 
mentations and cries, every one being in 
ſome meaſure concern'd in this calamity z 
for between Spaniards and friendly Indians, 
there died in this engagement two thouſand 
five hundred. One would have thought the 
day of judgment had been come, to ſee the 
confuſion that was in the city upon this news; 
one laments the death of his father, another 
of her husband; ſome for their ſons, 
ſome for their brothers; the women wring 
their hands, pull off their hait, fill the air 
with lamentable cries; the children cling; 
to their parents, asking for their loſt fa- 
thers, which 1s more grievous to them than 
daggers. In the midſt of theſe horrors, 
night came on, in which no one could ſhut 
their eyes, for the memory of their misfor- 
tunes keep the ſoul attentive, without any 
conſolation, 


C HAP. XVII. 


Lautaro ſacks the City of the Conception, and Caupolican beſieges the City 


of the Imperial, which is defended by the Queen of Heaven. 


Isfortunes ſeldom come alone; and 

ſo it happened to this afflicted city, 
which, inſtead of receiving comfort from 
the approaching day, no ſooner did it ap- 
pear, when the noiſe of drums and trumpets 
gave a warm alarm of the enemies being at 
hand. Here the confufion increas'd ; for 
now the concern was not for the loſs of 
others, but for every one's own ſafety, the 
danger threatening them ſo immediately : 
there was nothing but diſorder, no counſel 
nor reſolution being to be found in the 
wiſeſt: they could not defend themſelves, 
becauſe they were ſo over-powered in num- 
bers by the enemy; and the retreat, though 
neceſſary, was difficult, becauſe of the ap- 
proach of the Indians. In this hard con- 
flict, at laſt the reſolution that prevail'd, 
was to abandon the city, without pretend- 


ing to ſave any thing but their lives. They 


niards bea- 
ren a ſecond 
time. 


leave the city then, and all the gold they They þ, 
had got together in ſuch quantities. They fromthe 


go out in long files, the mothers helping 
their little children along: the way that 
they undertook, was to the city of S,. Jago, 
a long one, in which many rivers were to 
be crofs'd, and hard paſſes to be gone 
thorough: this labour was accompanied 
with the perpetual fright of the enemies 
purſuing them. Who can relate the hard- 
ſhipsof hunger and other ſufferings, through 
ſo ne a tract of mountains, deſarts, and 
uninhabited countries? How the women, 
the children, the old men, could bear this 
fatigue, we muſt leave to imagination to 
repreſent the true idea of theſe misfor- 
tunes! Let us therefore return to the In- 
dians. The Spaniards had hardly made an 


Concep- 
tion, 


Lautaro 


end of abandoning the city, when the In- nter, 44 
dians enter d into it; and not being able ſacks the 
: ro Ct. 


Ovar Tx. to execute their rage upon the inhabitants, 

1646. they did it upon the houſes, to which they 
= YI ſet fire, and conſum'd them to the ow 
= foundation, killing even the very animals 
which the Spaniards left behind them. Thus 
was loſt the city moſt abounding in gold, 


the Indian country; for tis ſaid there were 
not leſs than a hundred thouſand Indians, with 
their families, who were all employed in ga- 
ther ing gold for the Spaniards, whom th 
enriched to that degree, that Pedro de Val- 
divia, if he had liv'd, would have had fif- 
ty thouſand Crowns of gold anne and 
others twenty and thirty thouſand. 

This burning of the city being over, news 
was brought, that Caupolican had called a 
great aſſembly in Arauco, which made Lau- 
zaro return with his people to be at it. 
When the two generals of the Araucanos 
met, they greeted one another for the vic- 
tories obtained over the Spaniards ; and in 
ſign of triumph, one hundred and thirty 
: caciques, all dreſſed themſelves in the /pa- 

niſh dreſs with the cloaths they took from 
the Spaniards killed in the battle. The ge- 
neral had Valdivia's cloaths, which were, as 
*tis reported of green velvet, laced with 
gold lace, a back and breaſt of well tem- 
pered ſteel, and a helmet with a great 
emerald for creſt. All having ſeated them- 
ſelves in order by the general's command, 
he propoſed to them the deſign of conquer- 
ing back all that was gained from them by 
the Spaniards, who now were ſo dejected 
with their loſs. They all agreed to his de- 
ſire, vey one delivering his opinion with 
great pride and arrogance. Tis ſaid, that 
the old and prudent Colocolo, hearing them 
deliver their opinions with ſo much inſolence 
and preſumption, that it looked as if all 
the world was too weak to reſiſt their va- 
lour, humbled them a little, by putting 
them in mind, That if they had obtained 
two victories, the Spaniards had gained ma- 
ny more over them, and had made them 
ſerve as ſlaves ; therefore that they ought to 
behave themſelves with moderation and 
temper, that they might expect ſucceſs from 
their arms; and added, that it was his opi- 
nion, that they ſhould divide their forces 
into three parts, and at the ſame time aſſault 
the city of the Imperial. 

Puchecalco, a famous conjuring Cacique, 
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and ſituated in the moſt populous part of 


following the ſame thought of humbling the 
intolerable haught ineſs of the aſſembly, told 
them, That they might give over their pre- 
ſumption; for he was to acquaint them, that 
having conſulted his oracles, they had an- 
ſwered him, That though at preſent they were 


ſo victorious, yet at laſt they were to live un- 


der the Spaniſh yoke in perpetual ſlavery. 
The Cacique Tucapel could not bear to hear 
this; a riſing from his place, with his 
mace of arms gave him ſuch a blow as took 
away his life. The general was highly of- 
fended at this inſolence, and being reſolved 
to chaſtize the author of it, the whole aſ- 
ſembly was diſturbed ; and though they all 
endeavoured to lay hold on the murderer, 
yet he defended himſelf fo well with his 
mace of arms, that it was not eaſy to ſeize 
him : but Lautaro, who had great power 
with the general, made up the whole buſi- 
neſs; and the reſult of the council being to 
beſiege the city of the Imperial, they imme- 
danke put it in execution. 


Book V 


Their army took its poſts three leagues Caupolica | 
from the Imperial ; which city, though it 75 ml 


had a good garriſon of brave men, was not 


nevertheleſs prepared nor provided for a bur is mi. | 
ſiege with ammunition and victuals, becauſe raculouſly | 


the enemies would have taken it, if any had prevented, 


been ſent to it; but the queen of heaven de- 


livered them from this great danger. The * 


enemies drawing near the city, there aroſe 
on a ſudden a mighty ſtorm of hail and rain, 
with black clouds; and their Epunamon ap- 
peared to them in form of a terrible dragon, 
caſting out fire at his mouth, and his tail 
curled up, bidding them make haſte, for the 
city was theirs, being unprovided; and that 
they ſhould enter it, and put to the ſword 
all the chriſtians z and fo diſappeared. But 
as they were purſuing their deßt „animated 
by this oracle, on a ſudden the heavens 
cleared up, and a very beautiful woman ap- 
peared _ a bright cloud, and ſhewing 
them a charming, but majeſtick and ſevere 
countenance, took from them the pride and 
haughtineſs inſpired into them by their firſt 
viſion, commanding them to return to their 
own homes, for god was reſolved to favour 
the chriſtians z and they obey*d immediate- 
ly. To which the author who reports this 
5 adds, That the whole camp ſaw the 
apparition, which was on the 23d of April, 
and that all agree in this. 
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The City of 


Time, marches to take the City of St. Jago, where he dies. 


HE Spaniards being in ſafety, began 

to think of returning to the Concep- 

tion, and rebuilding of it. To this end = 
raiſed men at St. Jago, and with great dit- 
ficulty compaſſed their intention, making a 
good fortreſs within the city for their better 
ſecurity. The Indians of the neighbour- 
hood, though they were in their hearts as 
averſe as any others to be commanded by 


ſtrangers, and to let them build cities in 


Lautaro 
marches to 


beſiege 
St. Jago. 


their territories, diſſembled nevertheleſs at 
preſent, but in due time gave advice to A. 
rauco, deſiring help to drive out theſe new 
comers, or make an end of them at once. 


” autre Lautaro came to them preſently with a good 
3 take: it 4 ö 
teond time. vhich went out to encounter him, were 


army; and ſome companies of Spaniards, 


forced to retire to the fort they made, in 
which they defended themſelves as long as 
they were able to withſtand the force of 
Lautaro ; but at laſt being overpowered, 
they were forced to retire a ſecond time to 
the city of St. Jago. Many Spaniards 
were loſt, and Lautaro followed the pur- 
ſuit, in which many brave actions were 
performed on both ſides: among the reſt, 
a famous Indian captain, called Rengo, 
following three Spaniſh captains, who were 
retiring, called them cowards, and ſaid a 
hundred inſolent things to them, which 
moved one of them to attack him at the 
paſſage of a river; but he ſecured himſelf 
by chooſing a ſtrong poſt ; ſo the Spaniards 
went on to St. Jago, and Lautaro retreated 
to Arauco, where great rejoicings were made 
for this new victory. 

The Indians renewed their meetings; and 
being much elevated with their ſucceſs, they 
came to a reſolution of not troubling them- 
{elves with the leſſer cities, which they rec- 
koned as their own; but to attack the ca- 
pital of S/. Jago. Lautaro offered to un- 
dertake this enterprize; and chuling the 
moſt warlike among them, he marched with 
a powerful army. He paſſed the rivers Biobio, 
Lala, Maule, and "> 4a, z near this laſt 
he raiſed a fort to ſecure his retreat, if need 
were, he being engaged far from his own 
territories, 

When the news of this reſolution came 
to St. Jago, many looked upon it as a fable, 
not being capable of imagining, that the 
Iudians had boldneſs enough to march ſo 
far to attack them; but thoſe who were 


come back from the city of the Conception 
undecetved them, as knowing by experience 
Lautaro's courage; they therefore fortified 
the place, and provided it: they alſo ſent 
out parties to engage the enemies, if the oc- 
caſion offered; but Lautaro forced them to 
return 1n haſte to carry the news, and yet 
ſome remained behind too. 
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the Conception is rebuilt ; and Lautaro having taken it @ ſecond 


Franciſco de Villagran, the lieutenant-ge- 7ze Spa- 
neral was ſick at this time; ànd ſo ſent his niards 


couſin Pedro de Villagran, 
he could make, to meet Lawtaro 3 they 
lodged within half an hour from the fort 
which the Indians had raiſed upon the Rio 
Claro ; the next day they entered the fort 
without any reſiſtance ; for Lautaro had 
cunningly ordered his men to ſeem to fly, 
that he might catch the Spaniards in the 
fort; and ſo, when he ſaw his time, he 
gave the ſignal, and his men fell on the 
Spaniards like lions, who had enough to do 
to make their retreat, and eſcape from their 
hands. The Indians followed them for a 
league, doing them much miſchief, though 
they defended themſelves with great valour. 
Lautaro feigned a ſecond time to fly; and 
our people being reinforced, engaged him 
a-freſh, They attacked his fort, and gave 
three aſſaults to it; where they were received 
with ſhowers of arrows, darts, and ſtones, 
and at laſt forced to retire to a valley ; 
whence they deſign'd to return, and try their 
fortune again: but Lautaro ſaved them the 
trouble ; for reſolving to make an end of 
them all at once, and in order to it feigning 
that he wanted proviſions, he ſent to our cam 
to demand ſome. His project was to let in 
a river upon the Spaniard's camp, which he 
could do conveniently, becauſe it was al- 
ready in dams and canals; and ſo having 
made a marſh of the ground where they 
lodged, ſo as they ſhould not be able to 
ſtir, ſeize all the paſſes behind them. Bur 
Villagran having 13 this ſtratagem, 
raiſed his camp, and retired to S. Jago, to 
the great diſappointment of the enemy. 
Yet this did not make Lautaro give over 
his deſign ; for conſidering that he could 
not attack St. Jago, which was well pro- 
vided with men and ammunition, except he 
had a greater ſtrength, he raiſed a fort in 
a valley to cover himſelf, while his ſuccours 
ſhould arrive, and enable him to attack 
St, Jago, Thoſe of the city were making, 
M m with 


with all the force arch o 


meet him. 
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Lautaro 


fence ; and had ſent for ſuccours to all the 
other cities. Their general Villagran had 


ſent out upon this deſign 3 and making as 
if he was going to Arauco, had on a ſud- 
den marched to the Imperial, from whence 
he brought many good men _ with 
him; and while Lautaro was raiſing his 
fort, Villagran, guided by an Indian, came 
ſwiftly and ſilently upon Lautaro, and at- 
tacked his fort. In the firſt aſſault that was 
given, Lautaro himſelf fell, wounded by an 


killed by an arrow, which ſtruck him in the heart: thus 


ended that valiant captain of the Araucanos. 
His ſoldiers were not at all diſcouraged with 


— 


this misfortune of their general; but rather 
enraged with ſuch a loſs, and a deſire to 
revenge his death, they fell like lions upon 
the Spaniards, taking no quarter at their 
hands. There were on both ſides great ac- 
tions performed; but the reſolution of the 
Indians was the nobleſt in the world, pre- 
ferring their glory to their lives, which 
they husbanded ſo little, that though they 


were broke, and but few left in a fighting 


condition, yet they ran upon the Spaniar 
lances, and with their hands pulled them 
into their bodies, to come cloſe to their ene- 
my, and revenge their death with his, or 
at leaſt die in the attempt. 


i F 


Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoga comes to the Government of Chile; what 


happened at his Arrival, and in the Engagement be had with the 


Araucanos. 


"A FTER the death of Pedro de Valdi- 

via, there was application made from 
Chile to the viceroy of. * who is to pro- 
vide a governor till the king can ſend one, 
that 1s, both preſident and governor indepen- 
dent of Peru. Theviceroy at this time was 
Don Antonio Hurtado de Mendoga, marquis 
of Canete, who governed with great zeal, 
and a prudent ſeverity, making exemplary 
puniſhments where they were neceſſary, by 
which he ſecured the country. He had 
then with him his ſon Don Garcia Hurtado 
de Mendoga, who afterwards ſucceeded him 
in his viceroyſhip, with as much applauſe 
and eſteem of the world. The embaſſadors 


from Chile deſired him of his excellency 


the father for their governor, which he 
granted. King Philip the ſecond had ap- 
pointed the Adelantado Hyeronimo de Aid: - 
rete, to ſucceed the governor Pedro de Val- 
divia, whoſe death was known at court; 
but the news came likewiſe that Alderete 
was dead in the iſland of Taboga near Pana- 
ma. The viceroy's ſon having raiſed a good 


ſave their ſouls by the predication of the 
goſpel, and reconcile them to god by the 
means of baptiſm ; and to confer that ſa- 
crament, he had with him religious men of 
the famous orders of St. Francis and the 
Mercede : that if they would ſubmit to that, 
he would treat with them in the name of the 
emperor Charles V. This declaration reach- 
ed the ears of the Araucanos; and there aſ- 
ſembled at Arauco ſixteen caciques, and 
many other captains, to treat about what 
was beſt for them to do in this caſe ; and 
though many youthful and arrogant ſpeeches 
were made, according to their uſual haugh- 
tineſs, which made them deſpiſe all good 
counſel and peace, yet the old and prudent 
Colocolo reſtrained their pride with prudent 
reaſons, and perſuaded them to treat with 
the Spaniards, ſince they were by them in- 
vited to do it. I cannot hurt us, ſaid he, 


to hear them : we ſhall have our forces as 


ſtrong ſtill to maintain our right, if they de- 
mand unjuſt things. This opinion was fol- 
lowed by the moſt prudent among them; 
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body of horſe, ſent ſome of them by land 
with the horſes, and he embarked with the 
reſt; and after a hard ſtorm, in which they 
had like to have been all loſt, he arrived 


and they ſent for their ambaſſador the Ca- The Inds 
cique Milalan, a man of great rhetorick and e- wap 3 
eloquence among them, giving him order * yo. 1 


. ; t with 
to treat with the Spaniards, and obſerve well 3 


Don Gar- landed upon the iſland of 


in the bay of the city of the Conception, and 


Quiriquina, to 


cia, rhe new inform himſelf from thence of the ſtate of 

Enie we the country. The people of the iſland, who 
, - 

at Quiri- were fierce and warlike, took arms when 


quina. 


they ſaw the ſhips draw near the harbour, 
and pretended to hinder the Spaniards from 
landing; but having no fire-arms, as ſoon 
as the cannon of the hips began to fire, they 
gave way. As ſoon as the governor landed 
he publiſhed the deſign of his coming, that 
the Indians might know it; which was, to 


their ſtrength 3 and that he ſhould ſhew in- 4 


clinations to peace, to draw them to land on 
the continent, and forſake the iſland, hoping 
that the deſire of gold would tempt them 
to go further into the country. Milalan 
came to the governor's tent; and making 
a ſmall but civil bow, ſaluted him, and the 
other Spaniards that were with him; then 
with chearful countenance he delivered his 
meſſage. He ſaid, That his countrymen ad- 


milted the terms of peace that were propoſed, 
and ſhould obſerve thoſe of friendſhip ; not out 


0 


he India 
1d an an- 
I ſſador i 


eat vin 
m. 
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of any terror or apprehenſion cauſed in them 
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by the arrival of theſe new forces; for no pow- 
er was great enough to terrify them, having 
ſufficiently experienced their ſtrength in the 
ſucceſs they had hitherto had; but that 
which mov'd them was the compaſſion they 
had for ſo many innocent people, ſo many 
women and children, who, upon occaſion of 
this war, remain'd widows and orphans : 
that upon fair terms they would own the king 
of Spain, upon condition that be did not con- 
cern himſelf any ways with their liberty or 
rights ;, that if they had any thought of acting 
violence, and making them ſlaves, they 
would ſooner eat their own children, and kill 
themſelves, than ſuffer it. ; 

The governor anſwered him with all aſ- 
ſurance of a good treatment as they expect- 
ed; and having made him ſome preſents, 
diſpatch'd him back to give an account of 
his embaſly : but this. was not ſufficient ſe- 
curity for either ſide ; ſo they remain'd upon 
their guard. The Indians obſerving the 
caution of the Spaniards, to give them more 
ſecurity, feign'd to diſmiſs their forces, 
but ſecretly gave them orders to ſtand up- 
on their guard, and not lay down their 
arms, but be ready _ any occaſion that 
might happen: yet the Spaniards for all 
this did not think fit to land upon the conti- 
nent, but ſtay'd two months upon the iſland 


a He lands on Where they firſt landed, till the winter was 
* the conti- entirely over. About the ſpring, they ſet 


on ſhore about one hundred and thirty men 
of the braveſt among them, to raiſe a fort, 
as they did, upon the top of a hill which 
overlooks the city of Penco, (otherwiſe 
call'd the city of the Conception.) Under the 
protection of this fortreſs, the reſt of the 
Spaniards went out of the iſland, hoping, 
that in a little time, their horſes, which 
were coming by land, would arrive, having 
ſome news of them : in the mean time, they 
cut wood and faſcines to fortify their camp, 
the governor and the commanders ſhewing 
an example to the reſt in the labour of re- 
trenching themſelves, and cutting of wood, 
as if = had never done any thing elſe all 


their life- time. They brought it to per- 


fection in a little time, and planted upon 
it eight me tas with all other neceſſa- 
ry proviſions for their defence. 

The Araucanos, who were watching all 
their motions, no ſooner ſaw them buſy in 
their fort, but, without expecting any fur- 
ther proof of their intentions, which they 
took to be for war, call'd immediately an 
aſſembly, and with all their ſtrength came 
like lions, with a reſolution to demoliſh the 
new fort, They took up their poſt at Tal- 
caguano, about two miles from the Spaniards 
fort, and about break of day they gave an 
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alarm, and having firſt challeng*d out many Ovarre. 
Spaniards to ſingle combat, they at laſt fell, 1646. 

on in a body, with no more fear of the can- 
non-bullets than if gore had been of cotton 


or wooll, knowing, that though they re- 
ceiv d at firſt ſome damage, it could laſt no 
longer than till the battalions were engag'd. 
With this reſolution they fell on like lions, 
and ſome of them got over the fortifica- 
tions; amongſt whom was Tucapel, who did 
wonderful actions. Neither were the Spa- 
niards unprepar'd for them, doing extraor- 
dinary things, which it were too long to 
deſcribe in particular, though the actions 
were ſuch as very well deſerve it. 


The Spaniards who were in the i/land and 2 me 
aboard the ſhips, hearing of the danger of 3 


their companions, came to their aſſiſtance, 
and by the help of God, who aided them, 
Join'd their friends; and then thus united 
they began to prevail over the Araucanos; 
who, finding themſelves inferior, and ha- 
ving loſt many of their braveſt men, began 
to retreat all but Tucapel, who having ſtay*d 
laſt,, and being ſorely wounded, yet made 
his eſcape from the Spaniards, whom he 
left full of admiration of his valour and re- 
ſolution. 


About this time the horſes which came The new go- 


© . vernor re- 
from St. Jago arriv'd, and with them a aud. 


troop of good horſemen from the Imperial. 
The enemies muſter'd all their forces, and 
the Spaniards went to ſeek them out in the 
valley of Arauco, where they had another 
very bloody engagement: the Araucanos 
fled, or rather retir'd ; and the Spaniards 
having taken one priſoner call'd Gualbarino, 
they, in order to terrify the reſt, cut off 
both his hands; but the Araucanos were 
ſo far from being terrified by it, that this 
enraged them the more; for Gualbarino 
himſelf being return'd to his countrymen, 
went up and down, begging them to re- 
venge the injury done.to him, which they 
all looked upon as their own. Caupolican 
their general ſent to challenge the governor 
Don Garcia with all his ſtrength, telling 
him, that he would ſtay for him in his 
camp, which he moved near the Spaniſh 


camp, which was at Millarapue. He came Hegives 


: ; Caupolican 
n = ug 
Over night 5 4 d th ext day preſented battle, and 


d ; beats him. 
the reſt, both ſides fighting with extreme 


him battle; which was as well diſputed as 


valour. The Indians preſſed the Spaniards 
ſo hard, that victory had declared for them, 
had not a Spaniſh battalion, in which alone 
remain'd all the Spaniards hopes, charg'd ſo 
deſperately among the Indians, that they 
were forced to retire, and leave the field to 
the Spaniards ; but their retreat was with 
great honour and reputation. Tis related, 
that in this engagement ſome of the neigh- 

bouring 
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bauring Indians were made priſoners; and 
that though they were put to a moſt ex- 
niſite torture, to 2 them to reveal 
omething that the Spaniards wanted to 
know, yet they remain'd conſtant and true 
to their country, as if they had been inſen- 
ſible of pain. The Spaniards had here a 
conſiderable advantage; for, beſides many 
dead enemies whom they left upon the ſpot, 
took twelve priſoners of the chief 
among the Indians, whom they hang'd up- 
on ſo many trees for an example to the reſt ; 
and among them that ſame Gualbarino; 
who not only ſhewed in dying an intrepid 
mind, but encouraged the others: and 
amongſt the reſt, a Cacique, who began to 
fear and beg his life; to whom Gualbarino 
ſpoke before all with ſo much haughtineſs, 
taxing his baſe cowardice as if he had been 
the conqueror, and not the conquered, which 
ſtruck the Spaniards with ſuch admiration, 
that they were beſide themſelves. 
From this place our camp marched to 
the valley where Valdivia was loſt. Here 
the Spaniards raiſed a good fort; from 


' whence they made their excurſions upon the 


enemy, endeavouring to advance their con- 
queſts, but not without danger of being 


often cut off; particularly the hazard they 
ran at a narrow paſs, caus'd by the moun- 
tains on the way to Puren, where they 
were attack'd by the Indians, and very 
hard ſet by them, whom they might have 
deſtroy'd if they had not fallen to plun- 
der the baggage: for a company of Spa- 
niards obſerving this miſcarriage, ſeiz d on 


a ſpot on the top of an hill, from whence 444 agai 3 


with their ſmall ſhot they ſo gall'd the In- Ceats the 
dians below, that they fled in confuſion to Indians, 
avoid ſuch a tempeſt, leaving the Spaniards 
maſters of the field, but much weakened : 
having been ſorely handled in this rencoun- 

ter, they retir'd to their camp, where they 

were receiv'd with great demonſtration of 

Joy. After this, leaving a good garriſon. 

in the fort, well provided for two months, 

the governor went to viſit the other cities, 

to ſtrengthen them, and provide them with 
neceſſaries againſt all attacks, which they 

had reaſon to fear; for Caupolican, enraged 

that in three months he had loſt three vic- 
tories, had call'd a general aſſembly ; where 

it was reſolv'd never to give over, but ei- 

ther die or conquer, that they might drive 

out the Spaniards, and reſtore their coun- 

try to its liberty. 


HAP. . 
More Events of War : The Death and Converſion of Caupolican. 


AUPOLICAN followed his deſigns; 

but fortune ſeemed to be weary of aſ- 
ſiſting him 3 for in moſt rencounters he 
came off either worſted, or entirely defeat- 
ed, and the victory ſnatch'd out of his 
hands when he thought himſelf ſure of it: 
this made his people begin to grow weary 
of his command; and the vulgar began to 
cenſure his conduct as too remiſs, and that 
the deſire of preſerving his power, and be- 
ing general, made him neglect opportuni- 


ties of putting an end to the war. 


Caupolican being inform'd of theſe ſuſpi- 
cions of his own people, call'd a new aſ- 
ſembly, in which he propoſed methods of 
carrying on the war, ſo as they might ob- 
tain an entire liberty. This was unani- 
mouſly agreed to, with a firm reſolution 
of not giving it over till they either con- 

uer'd or died. This reſolution coming to 

e knowledge of the governor Don Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoga, who was gone, as we 
have ſeen, to the city of the Imperial, to for- 
tify it, he diſpatch d to the fort advice of 
what paſs d, and ſent thema competent relief. 

Amongſt other deſigns pitch'd upon by 
Caupolican, the firſt was to ſurprize the 
Spaniards in their fortreſs by a ſtratagem 


before they were aware of him, and ſo maſ- 
ter the place. The other captains of re- 
pute, Rengo, Orompello, and Tucapel, who 
were uſed to lead always the vanguard, did 
not approve of his project; and ſo let him 
go by himſelf with his own forces, they 
ſcorning, as they ſaid, to obtain a victory 
by fraud or ſurprize. Caupolican ſet out 
then by himſelf; and being come within 
three leagues of the ſpaniſb tortreſs, he ſent 
out his ſpies to obſerve their diſpoſition, 
and how they might be eaſilieſt circumven- 
ted. He choſe out for this purpoſe one of 
his beſt captains, whoſe name was Pran, a 
cunning ſagacious man, and prudent, with 
a great deal of ready wit. This captain 
diſguis'd himſelf; and putting on the habit 
of an ordinary Indian, he went alone, and 
without arms, as a private perſon, to the 
fortreſs of the Spaniards. He entered the 
fort without ſuſpicion, or being known by 
the other friendly Indians, with whom he 
ſoon grew acquainted ; and walking up and 
down, he obſerved our camp and - ny 
and took particular notice of the time of 
day that our men us'd to be leaſt upon 
their guard, which was generally at noon, 
when they went to ſleep, to repair their 

ſtrength 
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* But it zurn: day about noon. 


1 the Spaniards, to inform them of all that paſſed, 
bes f the and by that captain Reynoſo knew how to 
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Pran, an 


orm, 4 


the Spa- 


niards. 


oft of his country prevail'd over his duty to his 


maſter,) but of another temper ; his name 
was Andres, ſervant to a Spaniſh gentleman, 
and very much inclin'd to all the Spaniſh 
nation. Pran had made a great friendſhip 
with this young man; and one day, as they 
were going together in the fields to ſeek out 
ſome proviſion, as they us'd to do, talking 
from one thing to another, Pran diſcover'd 
himſelf entirely to his friend Andres; per- 
ſuading him to help on the deſign he came 
about, ſince upon 1ts ſucceſs the liberty of 
the whole nation depended. Andres, who 
was not leſs ſagacious and prudent than 
Pran, promis'd him all he could deſire 
but diſſembled all the while. This being 
ſettled, they agreed, that each of them 
ſhould return home to his camp, and that 
the next day Andres ſhould come to a cer- 
tain poſt they agreed on, and there Pran 
ſhould meet him, and carry him to Caupo- 
lican's quarters, where he might ſettle all 
matters with him. Prax went back to the 
Indians _ overjoyed that he had ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, as he thought: he gave a 
particular account of all the buſineſs to Cau- 
polican, while Andres did the ſame to cap- 
tain Reynoſo, who commanded in the Spaniſh 
fort. It God Almighty had not by this 
way deliver'd the Spaniards out of this emi- 
nent danger, they muſt have periſh'd ; for 
naturally Andres ought to have been of the 
ſide of his own countrymen. 

According to what had been agreed be- 
tween them, Andres came the next day to 
the aſſignation, where he met his friend 
Pran; and they went together to Caupoli- 
can, who receiv d him with all demonſtra- 
tions of Joy and confidence, ſhewing him 
his camp, and all his army ; the reſult was, 
that he ſhould aſſault the Spaniards the next 
Andres went back to the 


diſpoſe every thing to receive the attack. 
Caupolican came at the time appointed with 
all his Indians, the greateſt part of which 
were ſuffer d to enter, the Spaniards making 
as if they were aſleep; but on a ſudden, up- 
on a ſign given, they roſe up like lions, 
and making a furious diſcharge on thoſe en- 
ter'd, the horſe ſallied to engage thoſe who 
had remain'd without, of whom they made 
a great ſlaughter. The ſurprize of the In- 
dians was ſo great, that few of them could 
make their eſcape z but Caupolican, with 
ten more, ſav*d himſelf by by-paths, though 
he ; as hotly purſued ; the Indians that were 
OL, III. 
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ſtrength, which was waſted by their night- 
watches, 

There was in the Spaniſh fort, a young 
India® %. Indian, (not like Lautaro, in whom the love 


thing of him, and neither threats nor gifts 
could oblige them to reveal what they 
might know more. 


But it being very hard there ſhould not c,ypali- 
be one traytor among many loyal men, the can .. 
Spaniards lite at laſt upon one of his ſol- , & 


diers, who was diſcontented that he had not 
been advanc'd according to his pretenſions, 
who betrayed to them where he was: this 
man guided them by a ſecret path to a 
place where they could not be diſcover'd, 
and from thence ſhewed them a very thick 
wood, about nine miles from Onzolmo, 
where in a thicket by a river ſide, over a 
precipice, this brave man had hid himſelf 
till he could get a new army, and rally 
his men. | 


The Spaniards came upon him on a ſud- He #i: takes 
den, and ſurpriz d him with the few that «6 age 


were with him ; and though he did all that 
was in his power to defend himſelf, yet 
they maſter'd him. His wife ſeeing him a 
priſoner, and his hands tied behind him, 
call'd him coward, and us'd all the oppro- 
brious language to him that was poſſible. 


Caupolican was deſervedly among the In- His charac” 
dians the moſt valued of their generals; and“ 


accordingly, in an aſſembly of ſixteen Ca- 
ciques, all ſovereign lords, who met to raiſe 
an army againſt the Spaniards, he had the 
chief command given him. This was the 
man who, with fourſcore bold fellows, ſur- 
priz'd the caſtle of Arauco, and overcame 
the Spaniards in a bloody encounter with- 
out the city walls: this was he who durſt 
expect the general Valdivia in open field, 
and routed him and his whole army, ſo as 
there was not one Spaniard left alive: this 
was he who deſtroyed Puren, and ſack'd 
Penco, not leaving one ſtone upon another 
in it, the Spaniards having been all fright- 
ed away by the terror of his name : this, 
in fine, was the man who manag'd all the 
war with ſuch ſucceſs, by his military skill 
and valour, that his authority was every 
where reſpected. This great man was now, 
by the means of a traitor, deliver'd up to 
his moſt cruel enemies. In this calamity 
he ſhewed no baſeneſs; for though he beg- 
ged his life, it was in a grave way, pro- 
miſing in return to cauſe all the country to 
ſubmit to the king of Spain, and to give 
way to introduce the chriſtian religion. 


*© Conſider, ſaid he, to captain Reynoſo, His ſpeech. 


cc 


that what I promiſe, I am able to per- 
form, by the great veneration that all 
my people have for me; and if thou doſt 
not accept of this proffer, thou wilt do 
nothing ; ſince for one head taken away, 
there will riſe up a hundred Caupolicans 
to revenge my n. that che true one 

Nn will 
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overtaken, ſtill denying they knew any Ovarre. 
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| OvALLE. ©* will not be miſſed. I deſire not to be wound almoſt incurable. He heard this 
i 1646. ſet at liberty, but to remain thy priſo- hard ſentence without any alteration in his 
| & ner till I perform my promiſe.” countenance z but he deſfir'd with great con- 
All theſe reaſons were of no uſe to Cau- cern to be baptiz d. The prieſts are ſent Baris 
He is ſen. polican, for he was publickly ſentenced to for, and after a ſhort inſtruction he receives 
_ be empaled alive, and ſhot to death with the holy ablution, and the character of a 
arrows, for a terror to the reſt of the In- chriſtian. After this the ſentence was exe- FAY 
dians; though as time has ſince ſhewed, cuted upon him, which he endur'd with cares. © 
| this had no other effect, than to light the great conſtancy. 
þ fire of war more and more, and make the 


The Concluſion. 


44 HOUGH father Ovalle has conti- of that great general Caupolican for the firſt 
| | nued in the remainder of his treatiſe natural period of that war. In the courſe 

uw | to give an account of the various events of of the remaining narrative, there are ſo ma- 
= the war with the Araucanos, in which nar- ny ſuperſtitious notions inculcated, ſo ma- 
rative he runs through the commands and ny improbable miracles given for the foun- | 

actions of all the governors of Chile, to the dation of great enterprizes, and ſuch a 1 

ce made with that nation; yet it being monkiſh ſpirit runs through the work, that 1 

y him more a piece of courtſhip to his here in England it would rather prejudice 1 

nation, and to thoſe families, than an in- than recommend the impreſſion, and is 

formation inſtructive to a foreign reader, it therefore omitted. | ; 

has been thought proper to take the death 
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Sir William Monſon's 
Naval TRA CT 8. 


FI " a. — . * 2 


In Six BOOKS. 


CONTAINING, 


I. A Tearly Account of the Engliſh and Spaniſh Fleets during the War m 
Queen Elizabeth's Time; with Remarks on the Actions on both Sides. 


_ A F the Engliſh under King James I. and Diſtourſes upon that 

ect. 

III. The Office of the Lord High Admiral of England, and of all the Mi- 
niſters and Officers under him with other Particulars to that Purpoſe. 


IV. Diſcoveries and Enterprizes of the Spaniards and Portugueſe ; and 
ſeveral other remarkable Paſſages and Obſervations. 


V. Divers Projects and Stratagems tender d for the Good of the Kingdom. 


VI. Treats of Fiſhing to be ſet up on the Coaſt of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the Benefit that will accrue by it to all his Majeſty's three 
Kingdoms ; with many other Things concerning Fiſh, Fiſhing, and Matters 
of that Nature. 


The Whole from the Original Manuſcript. 


THE 


PREFACE. 


AVING had the peruſal of _— naval tracts of Sir William Monſon, as well 10 

compare two copies together, and ſupply the defects of the one out of the other, as to 

correft what might be found in them amiſs, either through the negligence of tran- 

ſeribers, or the author's want of time to reviſe his work, yet without preſuming to 

alter Sir William's ſenſe or deſign in the leaſt, but only to make the whole fit for the preſs, 

I thought it neceſſary to give the reader ſome little information concerning the work before he 

enters upon it, but with that brevity which I have always affected, when any thing has 

ear d abroad under my own name, and which I am much more inclin'd to, being to ſpeak 

of what muſt give praiſe or diſpraiſe to another, and not to me, who am no way con- 
cern d in it. 

Some nice perſons will, perhaps, at the firſt reading of this work, find fault with the 
language, and wonder that Sir William, who was a gentleman by birth, and ſo great a 
man as an admiral, ſhould anſwer their expectation ſo little in that particular. I cannot, I 
muſt confeſs, vindicate the 3 but it was not my province to alter it: and as for 
the author, it muſt be conſider d, that though born a gentleman, he ſpent moſt of his time 
at ſea, a very unfit ſchool for a man to improve his language. For the ſame reaſon we 
may ſuppoſe he was not much a ſcholar, but of excellent natural parts, and a great maſter 
of the art he profeſſed, as will ſufficiently appear by this work, and is enough to recommend 
it. Beſides, we muſt not expect that the days of queen Elizabeth could form à man to the 
language of our time; and though Sir William liv'd till the civil war in the reign of king 
Charles I. it is to be obſerv d, that he was then in his declining age, when for the moſt part 
men rather mind what they ſay, than how they ſay it. 

The work therefore, though perhaps not ſo pleaſing in ſtile as ſome might deſire, is cor- 
ett, and clear from abundance of overſights, which, as I ſaid before, had either crept in 
through the fault of tranſcribers, or for want of the authors due reviſing it. Nor was it 

— Proper to aller the ſtile, but to allow the author to deliver himſelf in his own way; for ſhould 
diſcerning perſons find Sir William Monſon ſpeak the language of this time preciſely, ha- 
ving never before appear d in print, they might be rather apt to believe theſe tracts ſuppoſi- 
ttious, than his own lawful offfþring. 

| There is another thing, - which perhaps will ſeem unpardonable, and not without juſt 
cauſe, if judges be rigorous ; and is, that there are ſome miſtakes, or to ſpeak plainly, 
Falſboods to be found in theſe trafts, What I can ſay to this, is, that they are moſt, if not 
all, in things then not better known ; as for inſtance, the affairs of the Faſt and Weſt-Indies ; 
concerning which, many extravagant ſtories were formerly told, which time and experience 
have difprov'd. Beſides, we muſt not be too raſh in ſuppoſing every thing. falſe, which does 
not ſeem probable to us; for there might be many accidents or occurrences in thoſe days, which 
might be really true and undoubted, though to us they ſeem prepoſterous and ſtrange. And it 
i farther io be obſerv'd, that theſe errors are not in things, whereon the credit of the ſubjeft- 
matter depends, but only in ſuch as fall in by-the-by, and wherein Sir William was either 
_— upon by authors then in credit, or by living perſons, whoſe reputation might be un- 
tainted. | | 

J will not pretend to give a character of the authgr, or more of his work, which every 
reader has as much right to judge of as myſelf, anil perbaps is better able. What little 1 
have ſaid, as to thoſe two points above, is not to apologize for the work, or to prepoſſeſs the 
reader, but only to prevent his being too haſty in condemning, becauſe ſome men are naturally 

fo precipitate, that they are apt to take a prejudice to à book upon the firſt diſlike ; which they 
may afterwards, upon ſecond thoughts, and more mature deliberation, find both uſeful and 
delightful. Nor is there any need to give an account what the work is, as I thought once to 
have done, becauſe it would be a needleſs repetition of the contents, in which every man may 
at one view ſee the heads of all theſe tracts; beſides that every book has a ſhort argument, 


yet ſufficient to ſhew what it treats of, $7 
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Sir WILLIAM MONSON 


T O 


His ELDEST SON 


Dear Son, 


HE. cuſtom of dedicating books 
is antient 3 and they have been 
uſually dedicated either to great 
perſons, for protection or reward; 
or to acquaintance, out of friend- 
ſhip and affection; or to children, out of 
natural love, and for their inſtruction, 
And to this end it is I commend the read- 
ing of the following diſcourſe to you, that 
ſo beholding the eighteen years war by 
ſea, which for want of years you could not 
then remember, and comparing them with 
the eighteen years of peace, in which you 
have lived, you may conſider three things : 
Firſt, That after ſo many yo» and perils, 
God has lent life to your father to further 
your education. Secondly, What propor- 
tion his recompence and rewards have had 
to his ſervices. Laſtly, What Juſt cauſe 
you have to abandon the thoughts of ſuch 
dangerous and uncertain courſes ; and that 
you may follow the enſuing precepts, which 
I recommend to your frequent peruſal. 

In the firſt place, I will put you in mind 
of the Tmall fortune I ſhall leave, that you 
may rate your expences accordingly ; and 
yet as little as it is, tis great to me, in 
reſpect I attained to it by my own endea- 
vours and dangers ; and therefore no bod 
can challenge intereſt in it but myſelt, hah 
your carriage may claim the beſt title to it, 

Beware you preſume not ſo much upon it, 
as to grow diſobedient to your parents; for 
what you can pretend to, is but the privi- 
lege of two years of age above your younger 
brother ; and in ſuch caſes fathers are like 
Judges, that can and will diſtinguiſh of of- 
tences and deſerts according to truth, and 
will reward and puniſh as they ſhall ſee 
cauſe, 

And becauſe you ſhall know it is no rare 
or new thing for a man to diſpoſe of his own, 
I will lay before you a precedent of your own 
houſe, * ſo x ws as you think of it, you 
may remember it with fear, and prevent it 
with care. 

Your grandfather's great grandfather was 
a knight by title, and Jobn by name, which 
name we deſire to retain to our eldeſt ſons : 
God bleſſed him with many earthly benefits, 
as wealth, children, and reputation: his el- 
deſt ſon was called Jobn, after his father, 
and his ſecond William, like to yourſelf and 
brother; but upon what diſpleaſure I know 

Vor, III. 


not, (though we muſt judge the ſon gave 
the occaſion,) his father left him the leaſt 
part of his fortune, yet ſufficient to equal 
the beſt gentleman of his ſhire, and parti- 
cularly the ancient houſe call'd after his 
name. His other ſon William he inveſted 
with what your uncle now enjoys, Both 
the ſons whilſt they lived carried the 

and eſtimation of their father's children, 
though afterwards it fell out that the ſon of 
John, and nephew to William, became diſ- 
obedient, negligent, and prodigal, and 
ſpent all his patrimony 3 ſo that in conclu- 
ſion he and his fon extinguiſhed their houſe, 
and there now remains no memory of them, 
As for the ſecond line and race, of whom 
your uncle and I deſcended, we live as you 
ſee, though our eſtates be not great, and 
of the two mine much the leaſt ; which not- 
withſtanding 1s the greater to me, in reſpect 
I atchieved it with the peril and danger of 
my life; and you will make my ſatisfac- 
tion in the enjoyment of it the greater, if it 
be attended with that comfort I hope to 
receive from you. 

The next thing I will handle ſhall be 
arms. Know that wars by land or fea are 
always accompanied with infinite dangers 
and diſaſters, and ſeldom rewarded accord- 
ing to merit : for one ſoldier that lives to 
enjoy that preferment which becomes his 
right by antiquity of ſervice, ten thouſand 
fall by the ſword and other caſualties : and 
if you compare that of a ſoldier with any 
other calling or profeſſion, you will find 
much difference both in the reward and dan- 


r arms have been eſteemed in all 
ages, and the more as there was greater oc- 
caſion to uſe them, yet you ſhall find they 
have been always ſubject to jealouſies and 
envy 3 jealouſies from the ſtare, if the ge- 
neral or other officer grow great and popu- 
lar ; ſubje& to envy from inferiors, who 
through their perverſe and ill diſpoſitions, 
malign other mens merits. 

The advancement of ſoldiers is common- 
ly made by counſellors at home, whoſe eyes 
cannot witneſs the ſervices perform'd abroad; 
but a man is advanced as he is befriended, 
which makes the ſoldier's preterment as un- 
certain as his life is caſual. 

Compare the condition and advancement 
of ſoldiers of our time but with the mean 
and mercenary lawyer, and you ſhall find 


ſo t a difference, that I had rather you 
* Oo ſhould 
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ſhould become apprentice to the one, than 
make profeſſion of the other. 

A captain that will ſeek to get the love 
of his ſoldiers, as his greateſt praiſe and fe- 
licity, of all other vices muſt deteſt and a- 
bandon covetouſneſs. He muſt live by 
ſpending, as the miſer does by ſparing in- 

omuch as few of them can obtain by war, 
wherewith to maintain themſelves in peace 
and where wealth is wanting preferment 
fails. 

Soldiers that live in peaceable iſlands, as 
in England, are undervalued, becauſe we ſee 
not thoſe dangers which make them neceſſa- 
ry, as others do where wars are practiſed, 
And the good ſuccefs in our wars has been 
ſuch as makes us attribute our victories, not 
ſo much to valour as to chance. 

I confeſs the baſe and ill behaviour of 
ſome ſoldiers has made them and their pro- 
feſſion the leſs eſteemed 3; for the name of a 
captain, which was ever wont to be honour- 
able, is now become a word of reproach and 
diſdain, 

Soldiers may have reputation, but little 
credit; reputation enough to defend their 
honours, but little truſt in commerce of 
the world : and not without cauſe ; for their 
ſecurity is the worſe, by how much the dan- 
ger of death is the greater. 

Learning is as much to be preferred be- 
fore war, as the trade of a merchant before 
that of the factor. By learning you are 
made ſenſible of the difference betwixt men 
and other creatures, and will be able to 
Judge between the good and the bad, and 
how to walk accordingly. By learning you 
attain to the knowledge of heavenly myſte- 
ries, and you may frame your life accord- 
ingly, as God ſhall give you grace. By 
learning you are made capable of prefer- 
ment, if it concur with virtue and diſcretion 
and the rather, becauſe you are a gentleman 
by birth, and well ally'd ; which I obſerve, 
next to money in this golden age, is the ſe- 
cond ſtep to preferment. 

For one that is preferred by arms, there 
are twenty by learning; and indeed the 
ſoldier is but a ſervant to the learned; for 
after his many fought battles, and as many 
dangers of his life, he muſt yield account of 
his actions, and be judged, corrected, and 
advanced, as it ſhall pleaſe the other. 

You may wonder to hear me extol learn- 
ing ſo high above my own profeſſion, con- 
ſidering the poor fortune I ſhall leave was 
atchieved by arms: it isenough therefore to 
23 you what I ſay is not conjectural, 

t approved: for if I did not find this dif- 
ference, the natural affection of a father to 
a ſon would make me diſcover it to you, 
that you may follow that which is moſt pro- 

bable and profitable. 


Good ſon, love ſoldiers for your coun- 


try's ſake, who are the defenders of it ; for 
my ſake, who have made profeſſion of it ; 
but ſhun the practice of it as you will do 
brawls, quarrels, and ſuits, which bring 
with them perplexities and dangers. 

There are many things to be ſhunned, as 
being perillous both to body and ſoul ; as 
quarrels, and the occaſions of them, which 
happen through the enormities and abuſes 
of our age. Eſteem valour as a ſpecial vir- 
tue ; but ſhun quarrelling as a moſt deteſt- 
able vice. Of two evils it were better to 
keep company with a coward than a quar- 
reller ; the one is commonly ſociable and 
friendly; the other dangerous in his acquain- 
tance, and offenſive to ſtanders-by. He is 
never free from peril, that is converſant with 
a quarrelſome perſon, either for offence gi- 
ven to himſelf, or to others, wherein he 
may be engaged. : 

A true valiant man will have enough to 
do to defend his own reputation, without 
engaging for others; nor are all valiant 
that will fight; therefore diſcretion makes 
a difference betwixt valour and deſperate- 
neſs. Nothing can happen more unfortu- 
nate to a genlteman than to have a quarrel, 
and yet nothing ſo ordinary as to give of- 
fence : it draws with it many miſchiefs both 
to body and ſoul : being ſlain he is in dan- 
ger of damnation 3 and no leſs if he kill the 
other, without great repentance. He ſhall 

rpetually live in danger of revenge from 
the friends of the party killed, and fall in- 
to the mercy of the prince and law where 
he lives; but if for fear and baſeneſs he 
he avoid and ſhun a quarrel, he is more 
odious living than he would be unhappy in 
dying. f 

Drink ing is the foundation of other vices; 
it is the cauſe of quarrels, and then murders 
follow. It occaſions ſwearing, whoredom, 
and many other vices depend upon it. 

When you behold a drunkard, imagine 
you ſee a beaſt in the ſhape of a man. Ir is 
a humour that for the time pleaſes the party 
drunk, and ſo bereaves him of ſenſe, that 
he thinks all he does delights the beholders ; 
but the next day he buys his ſhame with re- 

tance, and perhaps gives that offence in 

18 e that makes him hazard 

both life and reputation in a quarrel. No 

man will brag or boaſt ſo much of the word 

reputation as a drunkard, when indeed there 

is nothing more to a man's imputation than 
to be drunk. 

A drunkard is in the condition of an ex- 
Wore. e 1 be- 
twixt rty is of no validity. 
Avoid, pH "Rig: company of a mt 
kard, and occaſions of drinking, then ſhall 
you live free without fear, and enjoy your 
own without hazard, 


Whore- 


Whoredom is an incident to drunkenneſs; 
though, on the contrary, all whoremaſters 
are not drunkards. It is a fin not waſhed 
away without the vengeance of God to the 
third and fourth generation. 

Beſides the offence to God, it gives a diſ- 
reputation to the party and his offspring: 
it occaſions a breach betwixt man and wife; 
encourages the wife very often to follow the 
ill example of her husband, and then enſues 
diſlike, divorce, diſinheriting of children, 
ſuits in law, and conſuming of eſtates. 

The next and worſt fin I would have 
ou ſhun is ſwearing. I do not adviſe you 
ike a puritan, that ties a man more to the 

obſerving of ſundays, and from taking the 
name of God in vain, than to all the reſt 
of the commandments z but I wiſh you to 
avoid it for the greatneſs of the fin itſelf ; 
for the plague of God hangs over the houſe 
of the blaſphemer. Swearing 1s odious to 
the hearers: it gives little credit to the words 
of him that uſes it : it affords no pleaſure as 
other ſins do, nor yields any profit to the 
party: cuſtom begets it, and cuſtom muſt 
make one leave it. 

For your exerciſes, let them be of two 
kinds; the one of mind, the other of body : 
that of the mind muſt conſiſt of prayer, me- 
ditation, and your book. Let your prayers 
be twice a day, howſoever you difpoll of 
yourſelf the reſt of the time : prayers work 
a great effect in a contrite and penitent 
heart. 

By this I do not ſeek to perſuade you 
from ſuch exerciſes and delights of body as 
are lawful and allowable in a gentleman ; 
for ſuch increaſe health and agility of body, 
make a man ſociable in company, and draw 
good acquaintance: many times they bring 
a man into favour with a prince, and prove 
an occaſion of preferment in his marriage : 
they are often a ſafeguard to a man's life, 
as is vaulting ſuddenly upon a horſe to eſ- 
cape an enemy. 

I will eſpecially commend to you ſuch 
pleaſures as bring delight and content 
without charge ; for others are fitter for 
greater men than one of your fortune to 
follow. 

Hawking and hunting, if they be mode- 
_ uſed, are, like tobacco in ſome caſes, 
wholeſome for the body; but in the common 
uſe both laborious and loathſome : they alike 
bring one inconveniency, (as commonly 
vices do,) that they are not ſo eaſily left as 
entertained. 

Tobacco is hot and hurtful to young bo- 
dies and ſtomachs, and augments the heat 
of the liver, which naturally you are ſubject 
to. Ir is offenſive to company, eſpecially 
the breath of him that takes it : it dries the 
brain, and many become fools with the con- 
tinual uſe of it, | 
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Let your apparel be handſome and de- 
cent, not curious nor coſtly, A wiſe man 
is more eſteemed in his plain cloath, than 
gay cloathing. It is more commendable to 
be able to buy a rich ſuit than to wear one. 

A wiſeman eſteems more of a man's vir- 
tues and valour than of his apparel ; but 
ſeeing this age is fantaſtical and changeable, 
you muſt faſhion yourſelf to it, but in fo 
mean and moderate a manner, as to be rather 
3 for frugality, than derided for pro- 

igality. 

He that delights in curious cloaths is an 
imitator of a player, who meaſures his ap- 
parel by the wg he acts. And as players 
appear upon the ſtage to be ſeen of the ſpec- 
tators, ſo do the gallants expoſe their brave- 

in open aſſemblies. 

Whilſt I live, and you do not marry, I 
ſhall temper this expence ; but when I die, 
remember what I fay : ſeek advancement 
rather by your carriage than gaity ; the re- 
putation you gain by that will be laſting, 
5 this will appear but like a flower fa- 

ing. 

Frame your courſe of life to the country 
and not to the court; and yet make not 
yourſelf ſuch a ſtranger to great perſons, as 
in aſſemblies they ſhould ask others who 
you are. I confeſs the greateſt and ſuddeneſt 
riſing is by the court; yet the court is like 
a hopeful and forward ſpring that is taken 
with a ſharp and cold froſt, which nips and 
blaſts a whole orchard, except two or three 
trees; for after that proportion commonl 
courtiers are preferr d: and he that will 
thrive at court muſt make his depende 
upon ſome great perſon, in whoſe ſhip he 
muſt imbark all his hopes; and how unfor- 
tunate ſuch great perſons are oftentimes 
themſelves, and how unthankful to their fol- 
lowers, we want not precedents. 

He that ſettles his ſervice upon one of 
them, ſhall fall into the disfavour of ano- 
ther; for a court is like an army, ever in 
war, ſtriving by ſtratagems to circumvent 
and kick up one another's heels. You are not 
ignorant of the aptneſs of this compariſon 
by what you know of me, whoſe caſe will 
ſerve you for a proſpective- glaſs, wherein to 
behold your danger afar off, the better to 
prevent 1t : yet reverence lords, becauſe they 
are noble, and one more than another, as he 
is more notable in virtue. 

Be choice of your company 3 for as 2 
man makes election of them he is cenſured. 
Man lives by reputation, and that failing 
he becomes a monſter, Let your company 
conſiſt of your own rank, rather better than 
worſe ; for hold it for a maxim, The better 
gentleman, the more gentle in his bebaviour. 

Beware they, be not accuſed of crimes ; for 
that may touch you in credit; and if you 
loſe your reputation in the bud of your 

| youth 
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youth, you ſhall ſcarce recover it in the whole 
courſe of your life: let them be civil in 
carriage; for commonly ſuch men are ſen- 
ſible above all: let them be learned; for 
learning is a fountain, from whence ſprings 
another life: let them be temperate in diet 
and expence, ſo ſhall you learn to live in 
health, and increaſe in wealth, 

Beware they be not cholerick in diſpoſi- 
tion, or arrogant in opinion: for if ſo, you 
will become a ſlave to their humours, and 
baſe by ſuffering. A cholerick man, of all 
others, is the worſt companion; for he can- 
not temper his rage; but on any ſlight oc- 
caſion, of a friend becomes an enemy. Va- 
lue true friendſhip next to marriage, which 
nothing but Jearh can diſſolve; for the fic- 
kleneſs of friendſhip is often the ruin of 
one's fortune. 

Beware of gaming, for it cauſes great vexa- 
tion of mind: if you loſe, it begets in you 
that humour, that out of hope of regain- 
ing your loſſes, you will endanger the loſs 
of all. Do not preſume too much of your 
skill in play, or making wagers, as if you 
were excellent above others, or have for- 
tune at command]; for ſhe is like a whore, 
variable and inconſtant ; and when ſhe diſ- 
favours you, it is with more loſs at once 
than ſhe recompences at twice. 

Love your brother and ſiſters for their 
own ſakes, as you are bound by nature, but 
eſpecially for mine, whoſe they are. Re- 
member you are all indifferent to me, but 
that God choſe you from the reſt to be a 
ſtrength and ſtay to them: think you can- 
not honour your father more being dead, 
than in ſhewing affection to them he dearly 
loved; and nothing will more approve you 
to be mine, than love and kindneſs amongſt 
yourſelves. You owe ſomewhat more to 
me than that I am your father, in that I 
ſeek your advancement above theirs z of 
which obligation I will acquit you, condi- 
tionally you perform what you ought to 
them : for becauſe man cannot himſelf live 
ever, he deſires to live in his poſterityz and 
if I had an hundred ſons, my greateſt hope 
muſt depend upon you, as you are my el- 
deſt; and ſeeing my care is of you above 
the reſt, do not make my memory ſo un- 
happy, as to give the world occaſion to 
ſay, I left an unnatural ſon. The only re- 

eſt I make, is, be kind and loving to 
them, who, I know, by their diſpoſition, 
will give you no cauſe of offence. A diſ- 
courteſy from you will be as ſharp to them 
as a razor from another, 

Be courteous and friendly to all; for men 
are eſteem'd according to their carriage. 
There is an old proverb, The courteſy of the 
mouth is of great value, and coſts little. A 
proud man is envy'd of his equals, hated 

y his inferiors, and ſcorn'd by his ſupe- 


riors; ſo that betwixt envy, hate, and 
ſcorn, he is friendleſs. 

Many times a man is condemned to 
death out of preſumption, eſpecially when 
it concurs with an opinion of his former ill 
carriage : how much therefore does it con- 
cern a man in the times of his proſperity to 
lay up a ſtock of love and reputation ? 

There cannot be a greater honour than 
to gain a man's enemy by a courteſy : it 
far excceds the kindneſs that is done to an- 
other, and doubly obliges him that re- 
celves it. Love is a thing defir'd by a king 
from his ſubjects, by a general from his ſol- 
diers, and by a maſter from his ſervants ; 
he that has it is rich by it; it maintains 
peace in time of peace, and is a ſafe bul- 
wark in time of war. 

Do not buy this love with the ruin of 
your eſtate, as many do with prodigal ex- 
pences, and then are requited with pity 
and deriſion. Let your expence be agree- 
able to the wearing of your cloaths, better 
or worſe, according to company; or the jour- 
neying your horſe; the leb way you go to 
day, you may travel the farther to-morrow ; 
but it you go oy day a long and weari- 
ſome journey, your horſe will fall, and you be 
forc'd to go a-foot. And ſo will it be in 


your expences: if you do not moderate them, 


according to days and companies, your 
horſe and you may travel faintly together, 

If you are prodigal in any thing, let it 
be in hoſpitality, as moſt agreeable to the 
will of God; you ſhall feed the hungry, re- 
lieve the poor, and get the love of the rich. 
What you ſpend among your neighbours is 
not loſt, but procures their love, and helps 
when you have need, and thereby you ſhall 
find friendſhip in the country as available 
as favour at court. 

If you are called to any place of magiſ- 
tracy, do juſtice with pity, revenge not 
your ſelf of your enemy under colour of au- 
thority ; for that ſhews baſeneſs, and will 
procure you hatred. In money matters fa- 
vour your country, if it be not againſt the 
preſent profit of the king; for many times 
his name is uſed for the gain of other men. 

Study the laws, not to make a mercena- 
ry practice of them, but only for your own 
uſe, the good of your neighbours, and the 
TIT of your country. Hold the 

aws in reverence next to the king : for thar 
kingdom is well govern'd where the king 
is ruled by the laws, not the laws by the king. 

Be not preſumptuous in your command 
2 ſeek to be obey'd as you deſire to obey; 
or as you are above others, others are above 
you. 
controverſies among your neighbours, and 
you ſhall gain their love, which will more 


avail you than the hate of the lawyers can 


| Puniſh 


hurt you, 


Give your mind to accommodate 
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Puniſh idleneſs and other vices, as well 
for that they are ſuch as for example's fake. 
Gain love by doing Juſtice, and hate doing 
wrong, though it were to your immediate 
profit. 

If you marry after my death, chooſe a 
wife, as near as you can, ſuitable to your 
calling, years, and condition: for ſuch 
marriages are made in heaven, though ce- 
lebrated on earth. ; 

If your eſtate were great, your choice 
might be the freer: hut where the prefer- 
ment of your ſiſters muſt depend upon your 
wife's portion, let not your fancy over-rule 
your neceſſity. It is an old ſaying, He 
that marries for love, has evil days and good 
nights : conſider if you marry for affection, 
how long you will be raiſing portions for 

our ſiſters, and the miſery you ſhall live 
in all the days of your life; for the great- 
eſt fortune that a man can expect is in his 
marriage. A wiſe man is known by his 
actions; but where paſſion and affection 
ſway, that man is depriv'd of ſenſe and 
underſtanding. . 

It is not the poverty or meanneſs of her 
that is married, that makes her the better 
wife; for commonly ſuch women grow ele- 
vated, and are no more mindful of what 
they have been, than a mariner 1s of his eſ- 
cape from a danger at ſea when it 1s paſt. 
You muſt ſet your wife a good example by 
E own carriage; for a wiſe and diſcreet 

usband uſually makes an obedient and du- 
tiful wife. Beware of jealouſy ; for it cauſes 
great vexation of mind, and ſcorn and laugh- 
ter from your enemies. 

Many times it is occaſion'd by the beha- 
viour of the husband towards other women: 
in that caſe do like the phyſician, take 
away the cauſe of the infirmity, if not you 
are worthy to feel the ſmart of i Jealouſy 
is grounded upon concelt and imagination, 
proceeds from a weak, idle, and diſtem- 
pug brain; and the unworthy carriage of 

im that is jealous many times makes a wo- 
man do what otherwiſe ſhe would not. 

If God be pleaſed to give you children, 
love them with that diſcretion that they 
diſcern it not, leaſt they too much preſume 
upon it. Encourage them in things that are 
good, and correct them if they offend. The 
love of God to man cannot be better ex- 
preſs'd, than by that of a father to his chil- 
dren. Comforts or croſſes they prove to 
their parents; and herein education is a great 
help to nature. 

Let your children make you to diſreliſh 
and abandon all other delights and pleaſures 
of the world, in reſpect of the comfort and 
Joy you receive by them : make account 


Vol. III. 


then that ſummer is paſt, and the melan- 
choly winter approaches; for a careful and 
provident father cannot take delight in the 
world, and provide for his children. 

For a concluſion I will recommend two 
principal virtues to you; the one 1s ſecrecy, 
the other patience. Secrecy 1s neceſſary, 
requir'd in all, eſpecially publick perſons 
for many times they are truſted with things, 
the revealing whereof may coſt them their 
lives, and hinder the deſigns of their maſ- 
ters. It is a folly to truſt any man with a 
ſecret that can give no aſſiſtance in the buſi- 
neſs he is truſted with. Counſellors of 
ſtate, and generals of armies, of all others 
ought to be moſt ſecret; for their deſigns 
being once diſcovered, their enterprizes fail. 
Silence was ſo much eſteemed among the 
Perſians, that ſhe was ador'd for a god- 
deſs. The Romans kept their expeditions 
ſo ſecret, as that alone was a principal 
cauſe of their victories: but of all others truſt 
not women with a ſecret; for the weakneſs 
of their ſex makes them unſecret. Be patient, 
after the example of Job, and you ſhall be- 
come a true ſervant of God. Patience de- 
ſerves to be painted with a ſword in her 
hand ; for ſhe conquers and ſubdues all 
difficulties. If you will take advantage of 
your enemy, make him cholerick, and by 
patience you ſhall overcome him. 

Marcus Aurelius being both empercr 
and philoſopher, confeſſed he attained not 
the empire by philoſophy, but by patience. 
What man in the world was fo patient as 
our ſaviour himſelf? By following whoſe 
example his miniſters have converted more 
by their words, than all the perſecuting 
emperors could deter by rigour or — 
of laws. The impatient man conteſts wi 
God himſelf, who gives and takes away at 
his good will and pleaſure. 

Let me (good ſon) be your pattern of 
patience; for you can witneſs with me, 
that the diſgraces I have unjuſtly ſuffered, 
(my eſtate being h my misfortunes 
ruined, my health by impriſonments de- 
cay'd, and my ſervices undervalued and un- 
recompenced,) have not bred the leaſt diſ- 
taſte or diſcontent in me, or alter'd my re- 
ſolution from my infancy, that 1s, I was 
never ſo baſe as to inſinuate into any man's 
favour, who was favoured by the times; I 
was never ſo ambitious as to ſeek or crave 
employment, or to undertake any that was 
not put upon me. My great and only com- 
fort 1s, that I ſerved my princes both faith- 
fully and fortunately ; but ſeeing my ſervi- 
ces have been no better accepted, I can as 
well content my ſelf in being a ſpectator, as 
if I were an actor in the world, 
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THE 
Epiſtle Dedicatory of the Firſt Book, 


Gentlemen as are the Author's intimate Friends, 
that ſhall read theſe ſmall Treatiſes. 


T is _ to all diſcourſes not to comprehend more in one book than the ſubject 
whereof they are to treat, becauſe variety of matter may breed confuſion and forget- 
fulneſs in the reader; and though the enſuing work treats of ſeveral nations, ſeveral 

| matters and accidents, and of ſeveral times and ages, yet all tends to ſea- actions, and 
| men of that profeſſion, as namely, the firſt diſcovery of countries, the ſettling of com- 
od 7 merce and trade betwixt remote nations, the ſucceſs of many warlike expeditions by ſea, 
| and ſeveral admonitions, and other particulars therein mention'd, 
I have divided them into ſix books: in the firſt and ſecond I place the acts and enter- 
prizes of Engliſhmen, in reſpect of the deſerved honour the world attributes to them for 
their marine affair ; ſecondly, in duty being bound to prefer my own country before all 1 
others, wherein I cannot be tax'd with partiality or flattery; and, thirdly, becauſe the 8 
actions and journeys of the Exgliſb will give light to enſuing ages, by comparing them 5 
with times paſt for advantage of time to come, if there be occaſion. 
In the third book I ſet down the office of the lord high-admiral of England, and all 
other inferior offices belonging to him, and his majeſty's ſhips, from the higheſt com- 
mander to the meaneſt ſailor, 
In the fourth book I touch upon divers diſcoveries and conqueſts of the Spaniſb and 
3 nation; but I will forbear to ſay any thing of them in particular, till I come 
to the place where Iam to treat more at large of their acts and enterprizes. 
In the fifth I treat of projects, which I dedicate to the projectors of this time, not to 
— but to diſplay them and the infamous courſes they take againſt the common- 
Wealch. N 4 
In the fixth I diſcover the benefit of fiſhing upon his majeſty's coaſts of England, Scot- SV 
land, and Ireland, and with what eaſe it may be undertaken by his majeſty*s ſubjects. ; 
Many things contain'd in theſe ſix books are no other than collections of other authors; an 
and my labour is more therein, than theirs who gather variety of flowers out of ſeveral 1 
gardens to compoſe one ſightly garland. 
It is not my intention that many ſhall read them; and ſuch as do ſhall be only my | 
deareſt friends, becauſe they will put a favourable conſtruction upon any overſights I = 
ſhall make, and will conceal and hide what weakneſs they diſcover in me. 3 
All my aim is my own pleaſure, and my friends ſatisfaction, if this yields them any; if 1 
not, my good will ought to be never the leſs valued, conſidering my intention in of- 
fering it. What is wanting in perfection, ſnall be ſupplied by my affection and ſervice 
ever devoted to you. And ſo, farewel. | 
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A Yearly Account of the Enghſh and Spaniſh Fleets, 
ſet out from the Year 1585. when the War with 
Spain firſt began, till the Year 1602. when King 
James made his happy Entrance into this Kingdom, 


ſhewing 


the Deſigns, Overſights, and Errors, on 


both Engliſp and Spaniſh Sides, with the Names 
of the Queen's Ships and Commanders in every 


Expedition. 
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Sir Francis Drake's Voyage to the Weſt Indies, Anno Dom. 158 5. 8, 


Ships. | | 


The Elizabeth Bonaventure, 
The Aid. 


PON knowledge of the imbar- 
go laid by the king of Spain in 
the year 1585. upon the Engliſh 
ſhips, men, and goods found in 
his country, — oy having no means 
to help or relieve her ſubjects by friendly 
treaty, authoriz'd ſuch as ſuſtain'd loſs, by 
the ſaid order, to repair themſelves upon 
the ſubjects of the king of Spain; and to 
that end gave them letters of repriſal, to 
take and arreſt all ſhips and merchandizes 
they ſhould find at ſea, or elſewhere, be- 
longing to the ſubjects of the ſaid king. 

Her majeſty at the ſame time, to revenge 
the wrongs offer d her, and to reſiſt the 
king of Spain's preparations made againſt 
her, equipp'd a fleet of twenty five fail of 
ſhips, and employ'd them under the com- 
mand of Sir Francis Drake, as the fitteſt 
man, by reaſon of his experience and ſuc- 
ceſs in ſundry actions. 

It 1s not my intent to ſet down all the 
particulars of the voyages treated of, but 
the ſervices done, and the miſtakes and over- 
ſights committed, as a warning to thoſe 
that ſhall read them, and to 'prevent the 
like errors hereafter. 

This voyage of Sir Francis Drake being 
the firſt undertaking on either ſide, (for it 
enſued immediately after the arreſt of our 


Commanders. 


Sir Francis Drake. 

Captain Forbiſher. 

Captain Carlee, lieutenant-general 
by land. | 


ſhips and goods in Spain, I will deliver my 
opinion of it before I proceed any farther. 

One impediment to the voyage was, that, 
to which the ill ſucceſs of divers others that 
after follow'd is to be imputed, viz. the 
want of victuals and other neceffaries fit for 
ſo great an expedition; for had not the 
fleet by chance met with a ſhip of Biſcay in 
her return from Newfoundland, laden with 
fiſh, which reliev'd their neceſſities, they 
had been reduc'd to great extremity. 

The ſervice 13 in this action, was 
the taking and ſacking Sando Domingo in 
Hiſpaniola, Cartagena on the continent, and 
Santa Fuſtina in Florida, three townsof great 
importance in the Jet Indies. This fleet 
was the greateſt of any nation but the Spa- 
niards, that had been ever ſeen in thoſe ſeas 
ſince the firſt diſcovery of them; and if it 
had been as well conſider'd of before their 
going from home, as it was happily per- 
orm'd by the valour of the undertakers, 
it had more annoy'd the king of Spain, than 
all other actions that enſued during the 
time of the war, 


But it ſeems our long e made us un- 


capable of advice in war; for had we kept 


and defended thoſe places when in our poſ- 
ſeſſion, and provided to have been reliev'd 
and ſuccour'd out of England, we had di- 

verted 


— 
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1387, 
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1385. verted the war from this part of Europe; 


for at that time there was no compariſon be- 
twixt the ſtrength of Spain and England by 
ſea, by means whereof we might have bet- 
ter defended them, and with more eaſe in- 
croach'd upon the reſt of the Indies, than 
the king of Spain could have aided or ſuc- 
cour'd them. 


But now we ſee and find by experience 
that thoſe places which were then weak and 


Sir Francis Drake's ſecond Voyage to 


unfortified, are ſince ſo fortified, that it is to 
no purpoſe to us to annoy the king of Spain 
in his #2 Indies. | 
And though this voyage prov*'d both for- 
tunate and victorious, yet conſidering it 
was rather an awakening than a weakening 
of him, it had been far berter to have whol- 
ly declin'd, than to have undertaken it up- 
on ſuch ſlender grounds, and with ſo incon- 
ſiderable forces. 


the Road of Cadiz, and towards the 


Tercera Iſlands, Anno 1587. 


Ships. 


The Elizabeth Bonaventure. 
The Lyon. 


The Rainbow. 
The Dreadnought. 


ER majeſty having receiv'd ſeveral 
advertiſements, that while the king of 
Spain was ſilent, not ſeeking revenge for the 


injuries the ſhips of repriſal did him daily 


upon his coaſts, he was preparing an invin- 
Cible navy to invade her at home. She 
thereupon ſought to fruſtrate his deſigns, by 
intercepting his proviſions before theyſhould 
come to Lisbon, which was their place of 
rendezvous 3 and ſent away Sir Francis Drake 
with a fleet of thirty fail, great and ſmall, 
four whereof were her own ſhips. 

The chief adventure in this voyage (be- 
ſides thoſe four ſhips of her majelty's) was 
made by the merchants of London, who 
ſought their private gain more than the ad- 
vancement of the ſervice; neither were they 
deceiv'd of their expectation. 

Sir Francis Drake being inform'd by two 
ſhips of Middleborougb, that came from Ca- 
diz, that a fleet with proviſions and ammu- 
nition riding there, was ready to take the 
firſt opportunity of a wind to go to Lisbon, 
and join with other forces of the king of 
Spain, he directed his courſe for Cadiz road, 
where he found the advertiſement he receiv d 
from the ſhips of Middleborough in every 
point true; and upon his arrival attempted 
the ſhips with great courage, and perform'd 
the ſervice he went for, by deſtroying all 
ſuch ſhips he found in harbour, as well 
of the Spaniards as other nations that were 
hir'd by them; and by theſe means he ut- 
terly defeated their mighty preparations, 
which were intended againſt England that 
year 1587, 

The ſecond ſervice perform'd by him, was 
the aſſaulting the caſtle of cape &. Vincent, 
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Commanders: 


Sir Francis Drake general. 

Sir William Borroughs vice-admiral, 
Captain Bellingam. 

Captain Thomas Fenner. 


upon the utmoſt promontory of Portugal, 
and three other ſtrong holds; all which he 
took, ſome by force, and ſome by compo- 
ſition. Thence he went to the mouth of 
the river of Lisbon, where he anchor'd near 
Caſcais, which the marquis of St. Cruz be- 
holding, durſt not with his gallies approach 
ſo near as once to charge him. 

Sir Francis Drake perceiving, that though 
he had done important ſervice for the ſtate 
by this fortunate attempt of his, yet the 
ſame was not very acceptable to the mer- 
chants, who adventur'd only in hope of 

rofit, and preferr'd their private gain be- 
for the ſecurity of the kingdom, or any , 
other reſpect; therefore from Caſcais he 
ſtood to the Tercera iſlands, to expect the 
coming home of a carrack, which he had 
intelligence winter d at Moſambique, and 
conſequently ſhe was to be home in that 
NT And though his victuals grew 
ſcarce, and his 3 importun'd his 
return home, yet with fair ſpeeches he per- 
ſuaded, and ſo much preyail'd with them, 
that they were willing to expect the iſſue 
ſome few days at the iſlands; and by this 
time drawing near the iſland of St. Michael, 
it was his good fortune to meet and take 
the carrack he look'd for ; which added 
more honour to his former ſervice, and gave 
great content to the merchants, to have a 
profitable return of their adventure, which 
was the thing they principally deſir d. This 
voyage proceeded proſperouſly, and with- 
out exception; for there was both honour 
and wealth gain'd, and the enemy greatly 
endamag'd, 
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Book I. 


The firſt Action undertaken by the Spaniards in 1588. the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia General, encounter d by our Fleet, the 


himſelf in Perſon. 


Sir William Monſon's Naval Tratts. 


rd Admiral being at Sea 


The ENGLISH FLEET. 


Ships. 


The Ark-Royal, 
The Revenge, 
The Victory, 
The Lyon, 

The Bear, 

The Elizabeth-Fonas, 
The Triumph, 
The Hope, 

The Bonaventure, 
The Dreadnought, 
The Nonpareille, 
The $Swiftſure, 
The Rainbow, 
The Vauniguard, 
The Mary=Roſe, 
The Antilope, 
The Foreſight, 
The Aid, 

The Swallow, 
The Tyger, 

The Scout, 

The Bull, 

The Tremontany, 
The Acatice, 
The Charles-Pinnace, 
The Moon, 

The Spy, 

The Noy, 


hurt Sir Francis Drake did the year 


1588. N Otwithſtanding the great ſpoil and 


paſt in Cadiz road, by intercepting ſome 
part of the proviſions intended for this great 
navy, the king of Spain us'd his utmoſt en- 
deavours to revenge himſelf this year, leſt 
in taking longer time his deſigns might be 
prevented as before, and arreſted all ſhips, 


men, and neceſſaries wanting for his fleet, 


and compell'd them by force to ſerve in 
this action. | 

He appointed for general the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, a man employed rather for 
his birth than experience; for ſo many 
dukes, marquiſſes, and earls, voluntarily 
going, would have repin'd to have been 
commanded by a man of leſs quality than 
themſelves : they departed from Lisbon the 
19th day of May, 1588. with the greateſt 
pride and glory, and leaſt doubt of victory, 
that ever any nation did; but God being 
angry with their inſolence, diſpos'd of them 
contrary to their expectation. 


The directions from the king of Spain to 
Vor, III. 


Commanders. 


The lord admiral. 

Sir Francis Drake vice-admiral, 
Sir John Hawkins rear-admiral. 
The lord Thomas Howard. 

The lord Sheffield. 

Sir Robert Southwell, 

Sir Martin Forbiſher. 

Captain Croſs. 

Captain Reyman. 

Captain George Beeſton. 7 
Captain Thomas Fenner. 
Captain William Fenner. 
The lord Henry Seymor. 

Sir William Wentworth. 
Captain Fenton. 

Sir Henry Palmer. 

Captain Baker. | 
Captain Jobn Wentworth. 
Captain Richard Hawkins. 
Captain William Wentworth. 
Captain A/bley. 


Captain Roberts. 
Captain Clifford. 
Captain Bradbury. 
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his general were to repair, as wind and wea- 1588. 
ther would giveleave, to the road of Cal. 


lice in Piccardy, there to abide the coming 
of the prince of Parma and his army; and 
upon their meeting, to have open'd a letter 
directed to them both, with further inſtruc- 
r10ns, 

He was eſpecially commanded to fail 
along the coaſts of Brittany and Normandy, 
to avoid being diſcover'd by us here; and 
if he met with the Engliſh fleet, not to of- 
fer to fight, but only ſeek to defend them- 
ſelves. But when he came athwart the 
north cape, he was taken with a contrary 
wind and foul weather, and forc'd into the 
harbour of the Groyne, where part of his 
fleet lay attending his coming. As he was 
ready to depart from thence, they had in- 
telligence, by an Engliſb fiſherman whom 
ey took, of our fleets late being at ſea, 
and putting back again, not expecting their 
coming that year, inſomuch that moſt part 
of the men belonging to our ſhips were 


diſcharg'd. 
Q q This 
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This intelligence made the duke alter his 


A reſolution, and to break the directions gi- 


ven him by the king: yet this was not done 
without ſome difficulty, for the council was 
divided in their opinions; ſome held it beſt 
to obſerve the king's command, others not 
to loſe the opportunity offer'd to ſurprize 
our fleet unawares, and burn and deſtroy 
them. 

Diego Flores de Valdes, who had the com- 
mand of the Andaluſian ſquadron, and on 
whom the duke moſt relied, becauſe of his 
experience and judgment, was the main 
man that perſuaded the attempt of our ſhips 
in harbour, and with that reſolution they 
directed their courſe for England. 

The firſt land they fell in with, was the 
Lizard, the ſouthermoſt part of Cornwall, 
which they took to be the Ram 5-Head 
athwart Plimouth; and the night being at hand 
they tacked off to ſea, making account in 
the morning to attempt our ſhips in Pli- 
mouth. 

But whilſt they were thus deceiv'd in the 
land, they were in the mean time diſcover'd 
by captain Flemming, a pirate, who had 
been at ſea pilfering ; and upon view of 
them, knowing them to be the Spaniſh fleet, 
repair'd with all ſpeed to Plimouth, and 
gave notice to our fleet, then riding at an- 
chor: whereupon my lord admiral haſtened 
with all poſſible expedition to get out the 
ſhips; and before the Spaniards could draw 
near Plimouth, they were welcom'd at ſea 
by. my lord and his navy, who continued 
fight with them, till he brought them to 
an anchor at Calais. The particulars of the 
fight, and the ſucceſs thereof, being things 
ſo well known, I purpoſely omit. | 

While this armada was preparing, her 
majeſty had from time to time perfect in- 


telligence of the Spaniards deſigns ; and be- 


cauſe ſhe knew his intent was to invade her 
at ſea with a mighty fleet from his own 
coaſt, ſhe furniſh'd out her royal navy, un- 


der the conduct of the lord high admiral 


of England, and ſent him to Plimouth, as 
the likelieſt place to attend their coming, 
as you have heard. 

Then knowing that it was not the fleet 
alone that could endanger her fafery, for 
that they were too weak for any enterprize 
on land, without the aſſiſtance of the prince 
of Parma, and his army in Flanders, there- 
fore ſhe appointed thirty ſail of Holland 
ſhips to lie at an anchor before the town of 
Dunkirk, where the prince was to imbark 
in flat-bottom'd boats, made purpoſely for 


the expedition of England. 


Thus had the prince by the queen's pro- 
vidence been prevented, it he had attempt- 
ed to put out of harbour with his boats; 


but in truth, neither his veſſels nor his army 


were in readineſs, which caus'd the king 


ever after to be jealous of him, and, as tis 
foppes % to haſten his end. 


er majeſty, notwithſtanding this her 


vigilant care to foreſee and prevent all dan- 
ger that might happen at ſea, would not 
hold herſelf too ſecure of her enemy, and 
therefore prepar'd a royal army to welcome 
him upon his landing; but it was not the 
will of God that he ſhould ſet foot on Eng- 
liſb ground, the queen becoming victorious 
over him at ſea, with little hazard or blood- 
ſhed of her ſubjects. 

Having ſhewed the deſign of the Spa- 
niards, and the courſe taken by her maje 


to prevent them, I will now collect the er- 


rors committed as well by the one as by the 
other, as I have promis'd in the beginning 
of my diſcourſe, 

As nothing could appear more rational 
and likely to take effect, after the duke had 
got intelligence of the ſtate of our navy, 
than his deſign to ſurprize them unawares 
in harbour, he well knowing, that it he 
had taken away our ſtrength by ſea, he 
might have landed both when and where he 
liſted, which. is a great advantage to an in- 
vader; yet admitting it had taken that et- 
fect he deſign'd, I ſee not how he was to 
be commended in breaking the inſtructions 
given him by the king; what blame then 
did he deſerve, when ſo ill an event fol- 
low'd by his raſhneſs and diſobedience? 

It was not the want of experience in the 
duke, or his laying the fault upon Valdes 
that excus'd him at his return; but he had 
ſmarted bitterly for it, had it not been for 
his wife, who obtain'd the king's favour 
for him. 

Before the arrival of the ſhips that eſ- 
caped in this voyage, it was known in Spain, 
that Diego Flores FF Valdes was he who per- 
ſuaded the duke to break the king's inſtruc- 
tions; whereupon the king gave command- 
ment in all his ports, where the ſaid Diægo 
Flores del Valdes might arrive, to apprehend 
him; which was accordingly executed, and 
he carried to the caſtle of Santander, where 
he was not permitted to plead his excule, 
but remain'd there, without being ever ſeen 
or heard of after, by report of his page, 
with whom I ſpoke afterwards, we being 
both priſoners together in the caſtle of Lisbon. 

If the king's directions had been punc- 
tually follow'd, then had his fleet kept rhe 
coaſt of France, and arriv'd in the road of 
Calais, before they had been diſcover'd by 
us, which might have endanger'd her ma- 
jeſty and the realm, our ſhips being fo far 
off as Plimouth, where then they lay; and 
though the prince of Parma had not been 
preſently ready, yet he had gain'd time 
ſufficient, by the abſence of our fleet, to 
make himſelf ready. . 


And 
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And whereas the prince was kept in by 


Wo the thirty fail of Hollanders, ſo many of 


the duke's fleet might have been able to 
have put the Hollanders from the road of 
Dunkirk, and poſſeſt it themſelves ; and ſo 
have ſecured the army and fleet's meeting 
together; and then how eaſy had it been 
after their joining, to have tranſported them- 
ſclves for England ? And what would have 
enſued - bi their landing here, may be well 
imagined, 

But it was the will of him that directs all 
men and their actions, that the fleets ſhould 
meet, and the enemy be beaten, as they 
were, put from their anchorage in Calais- 
Road, the prince of Parma beleaguer'd at 
ſea, and their navy driven about Scotland 
and Ireland with great hazard and loſs ; 
which ſhews how god did marvellouſly de- 
fend us againſt their dangerous deſigns. 

And here was opportunity offered us to 
have followed the victory upon them; for 
after they were beaten from the road at Ca- 
lais, and all their hopes and deſigns fruſ- 
trated, if we had once more offered them 
fight, the general, it was thought, by per- 
ſuaſion of his confeſſor, was determined to 
yield ; whoſe example, *tis very likely, 
would have made the reſt to have done the 
like. But this opportunity was loſt, not 
through the negligence or backwardneſs of 
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the lord admiral, but merely through the 1588. 


want of providence in thoſe that had the 
charge of furniſhing and providing for the 
fleet; for at that time of ſo great advan- 
tage, when they came to examine their pro- 
viſions, they found a general ſcarcity of pow- 
der and ſhot, for want whereof they were 
forced to return home : beſides that, the 
dreadful ſtorms which deſtroy'd the Spaniſb 
fleet, made it impoſſible to purſue the re- 
mains of them. Another opportunity was 
loſt, not much inferior to the other, by not 
ſending part of our fleet to the weſt of 1re- 
land, where the Spaniards of neceſſity were 
to paſs, after ſo many dangers and diſaſters 
as they had endured. 

If we had been ſo happy as to have fol- 
lowed this courſe, as it was both thought 
and diſcourſed of, we had been abſolutely 
victorious over this great and formidable 
navy; for they were brought to that neceſ- 
ſity, that they would willingly have yielded, 
as divers of them confeſſed that were ſhip- 
wrecked in Ireland. 

By this we may ſee how weak and feeble 
the deſigns of men are, in reſpect of the 
creator of man, and how indifferently he 
dealt betwixt the two nations, ſometimes 
giving one, ſometimes the other, the ad- 
vantage; and yet ſo that he only ordered 
the battle. 


The Expedition to Portugal, Anno 1589. 2 
Ships. Commanders by Sea, Commanders by land, 

The Revenge. Sir Francis Drake, Sir John Norris. 
The Dreadnought, Capt. Thomas Fenner, Sir Edward Norris, 
The Aid, Capt. William Fenner, Sir Henry Norris. 
The Nonpereille, Capt. Sackvile, Sir Roger Williams. 
The Foreſight, Capt. William Winter, Capt. Wilſon, Serj. Major. 
The Swiftſure, Capt. Goring. Earl of Ee, Voluntier, 


HE laſt overthrow of 1588. given 

to the invincible Armada, or navy, as 
they termed it, did ſo encourage every man 
to the war, that happy was he who could 
put himſelf into the ſervice againſt the Spa- 
mards, as it appeared by the voluntiers that 
went in this voyage; which the queen, (con- 
ſider ing the great loſs the king of Spain re- 
ceived the year paſt, whereby it was to be 
imagined how weakly he was provided at 
home,) was willing to countenance, though 
ſhe undertook it not wholly herſelf, which 
was the main cauſe of its ill ſucceſs and 
overthrow. 

For whoſoever he be of a ſubject, that 
thinks to undertake ſo great an enterpriſe 
without a prince's purſe, ſhall be deceived 
and therefore theſe two generals, in my opi- 
nion, never overſhot themſelves more, than 
in undertaking ſo great a charge with ſo lit- 
tle means; for where victuals and arms 


are wanting, what hope 1s there of pre- 1589. 


vailing? 

The project of this voyage was to reſtore 
a diſtreſſed King to his kingdom, uſurped 
as he E and though the prepara- 
tions for this expedition were not ſo great 
as was expedient, yet in the opinion of all 
men, if they had directed their courſe whi- 
ther they intended it, without landing at 
the Groyne, they had performed the ſervice 
they went for, reſtored Don Antonio to the 
crown of Portugal, diſſevered it from Spain, 
and united it in league with England, which 
would have anſwer d the preſent charge, and 
have ſettled a continual trade for us to the 
Weſt Indies, and the reſt of the dominions 
of Portugal; tor ſo we might eaſily have 
conditioned. 

But the landing at the Groyne was an un- 
neceſſary lingering and hinderance of the 
other great and main deſign, a conſuming 
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1589. of victuals, a weakening of the army by the 
[ immoderate drinking of the ſoldiers, which 


brought a lamentable ſickneſs amongſt them, 
a warning to the Spaniards to ſtrengthen 


Portugal, and (what is more than all this) 


a diſcouragement to proceed further, being 
repulſed 1n the firſt attempr. 

But notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs at the 
Groyne, they departed from thence towards 
Portugal, and arrived at Peniche, a mari- 
time town twelve leagues from Lisbon, where 
with ſmall reſiſtance they took the caſtle, 
after the captain underſtood Don Antonio 
was 1n the army. 

Thence general Norris marched with his 
land forces to Lisbon, and Sir Francis Drake 
with his fleet failed to Caſcais, promiſing 
from thence to paſs with his ſhips up the 
river to Lisbon, to meet with Sir John Norris, 
which yet he did not perform, and there- 
fore was much blamed by the general con- 
ſent of all men, the overthrow of the ac- 
tion being imputed to him. 

It will not excuſe Sir Francis Drake, for 
making ſuch a promiſe to Sir John Norris; 
though on the other hand, I would have ac- 
cuſed him of great want of diſcretion, if he 
had put the fleet to ſo great an adventure to 
ſo little purpoſe : for his being in the har- 
bour of Lisbon, ſignified nothing to the ta- 
king of the caſtle, which was two mules 
from thence ; and had the caſtle been taken, 
the town would have been taken of courſe. 

Beſides, the ſhips could not furniſh the 
army with more men or victuals : where- 
fore I underſtand not in what reſpect his go- 
ing up was neceſſary ; and yet the fleet muſt 
have run many hazards to ſo little pur- 

ſe. 
" Jos betwixt Caſcais and Lisbon there are 
three caſtles, St. Julian, St. Francis, and 
Bellem. The firſt of the three I hold one 
of the moſt impregnable forts to ſeaward in 
Europe; and the fleet was to paſs within 
calliver-ſhot of this fort, though, I confeſs, 
the paſſing it was not the greateſt danger ; 
for with a reaſonable gale of wind, any tort 
is to be paſſed with ſmall hazard. 

But at this time there was a general want 
of victuals; and being once entered the 
harbour, their coming out again was 
uncertain, the place being ſubject to con- 
trary winds. In the mean while the bet- 
ter part of the victuals would have been 
conſumed, and they would have remain- 
ed there in ſo deſperate a condition, that 
they would have been forced to have fired 
one half of the fleet, to bring home the 
reſt; for as it was, when the army imbark- 
ed for England, many died for hunger in 
their way home, and more would have 
done, if the wind had taken them ſhort; 
or it by the death of ſome of them, the reſt 
who ſurviv'd had not been the better reliey'd, 


Beſides all theſe caſualties and dangers, 


the Adelantado was then in Lisbon with the V 


gallies of Spain; and how eaſily he might 
have annoy'd our fleet by towing fire-ſhips 
amongſt us, we may ſuppoſe by the hurt 
we did the Spaniards the year before in Ca- 
diz-Road ; and greater we might have done 
had we been aſſiſted with gallies. 

It was a wonder to obſerve every man's 
opinion of this voyage, as well thoſe that 
were actors in it, as others that ſtaid a: 
home; ſome imputing the overthrow of it 
to the landing at the Groyne; others to the 
Portugueſe tailing us of thoſe helps and aſ- 
ſiſtances promiſed by Don Antonio; and 
others, to Sir Francis Drake's not coming 
up the river with his fleet. 

Though any of theſe three reaſons ma 
ſeem probable enough, and the landing at 
the Groyne the chieteſt of the three, yet, if 
we weigh truly the defect, and where it 
was, it will appear that the action was over- 
thrown before their ſetting out from home, 
they being too weakly provided of all things 
neceſſary for ſo great an expedition, 

For when this voyage was firſt treated of, 
the number of ſhips was nothing equal to 
the proportion of men : wherefore they were 
forced to detain divers Eaſterlings they met 
with in our channel, and compelled them 
to ſerve in this expedition for the tranſpor- 
tation of our ſoldiers ; and though theſe 
ſhips were an eaſe to our men, who would 
have been otherwiſe much peſtered for want 
of room, yet their victuals were nothing 
augmented ; but they were put aboard the 
ſhips, like baniſhed men, to ſeek their for- 
tunes at ſea, it being confeſſed, that divers 
of the ſhips had not four days victuals when 
they departed from Plimouth. 

Another impediment to the good ſucceſs 
of this voyage, was the want of field- pieces; 
and this was the main cauſe why we failed 
of taking Lisbon : For the enemies ſtrength 
conſiſting chiefly 1n the caſtle, and we ha- 
ving only an army to countenance us, but 
no means for battery, we were the loſs of 
the victory ourſelves ; for it was apparent, 
by intelligence we received, that if we had 
preſented them with battery, they were re- 
ſolved to parley, and by conſequence to 
yield; and this too was made uſe of by the 
Portugueſe, as a main reaſon why they 
Joined not with us, 

And there 1s as much to be ſaid in behalf 
of the Portugueſe, as an evidence of their 
good-will and favour to us, that though 
they ſhewed themſelves not forward upon 
this occaſion to aid us, yet they oppoſed us 
not as enemies: whereas if they had pur- 
ſued us in our retreat from Lisbon to Caſcais, 
our men being weak, ſickly, and wanting 
powder, and ſhot, and other arms, they had 
in all probability put us to a grcat loſs 

and 
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and diſgrace. And if ever England have 


A the like occaſion to aid a competitor in Por- 


1589. 
Land 


tygal, we ſhall queſtionleſs find that our fair 
demeanor and carriage in this expedition 
towards the people of that country, have 
gained us much reputation among them, 
and would be of ſingular advantage to us ; 
for the general ſtrictly forbad the rifling of 
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their houſes in the country, and the ſuburbs 


of Lisbon, which he poſſeſſed, and com 


manded juſt payment to be made by the 
ſoldiers for every thing they took, without 
compulſion or rigorous uſage : and this has 
made thoſe that ſtood but indifferently at- 
tected before, now ready upon the like oc- 
caſion to aſſiſt us. 


A Voyage undertaken by the Earl of Cumberland, with one Ship Royal of her 
Majeſty's, and ſix of his own, and other Adventurers, Anno Dom. 1 589. 


Ships. 


The Victory, the queen's ſhip, 
The. Margaret, 
And five others. 


S the fleets of Sir John Norris and 
Sir Francis Drake returned from the 
voyage of Portugal, the Earl of Cumberland 
proceeded upon his towards that coaſt ; and 
meeting with divers of that fleet, relieved 
them with victuals, who otherwiſe had pe- 
riſhed. 

This voyage was undertaken at his and 
his friend's charge, excepting the Victory, 
a ſhip royal of the queen's, which ſhe ad- 
ventured, 

This voyage is writ at large by the fa- 
mous mathematician Mr. Wright, who was 
an actor in it himſelf; what is here ſet down 
is but a brief collection out of his account. 

The ſervice performed at ſea was the ta- 
king of three French ſhips of the league in 
our channel, and his encountering upon the 
coaſt of Spain with thirteen hulks, who 
made ſome reſiſtance. Out of theſe he took 
to the value of 7000 J. in ſpices belonging 
to Portugal. 

From thence he croſs'd over to the Ter- 
cera iſlands, about three hundred leagues 
from the rock of Lisbon; and coming to 
St. Michael's, the firſt and greateſt of the 
iſlands, with his boats, he fetched out from 
under the caſtle, which fired upon him, two 
ſhips that arrived there the night before 
irom Spain. 

In his courſe from thence to the iſland 
of Flores, the weſtermoſt of the Terceras, 
he took a Spaniſh ſhip laden with ſugars 
and ſweatmeats that came from the iſland 
of Madera. 

At Hores he received intelligence, by an 
Engliſh man of war, of divers Spaniſh ſhips 
which were in the road of Fayal ; whereup- 
on he ſuddenly made from that iſland, where 
captain Liſter and captain Mon/on gave a 
deſperate attempt in their boats upon the 
ſaid ſhips; and after a long fight poſſeſſed 
themſelves of one of them of three hundred 
tuns burden, carrying ſix pieces of ordnance, 
and ſixty men. This ſhip, with one other, 


came from the Indies; two of the reſt out 
Vol. III, 


Commanders. 


The Earl of Cumberland, 

Capt. Chriſtopher Liſter, 

Capt. Monſon, afterwards Sir William 
Monſon vice-admiral. 


of Guinea, and another was laden with wood, 1389. 
which that iſland affords in great plenty. WWW 


The captains returning after the carrying 
off that great ſhip, took the reſt, being ſe- 
ven in all. This done, we all put to ſea 
again, and making the iſland Gracioſa, 
made ſeveral attempts there for two days to 
land, in order to get ſome proviſion, but 
were {till repulſed with great loſs; yet at 
laſt the iſland came to compoſition, and ſent 
ſuch refreſhments as it afforded. In the 
mean while we diſcovered and took a French 
ſhip of two hundred tuns, homeward bound 
from Canada. 

Afterwards, ſailing to the eaſtward of 
the road of Terceras, in the evening we be- 
held eighteen tall ſhips of the Indies enter- 
ing into the ſaid road, one whereof we after 
took in her courſe to the coaſt of Spain: 
ſhe was laden with hides, ſilver, and cochi- 
neal ; but coming for England, ſhe was caſt 
away upon Mount's Bay in Cornwall, being 
valued at 100000 /. 

T wo other prizes of ſugar we took in our 
ſaid courſe to the coaſt of Spain, eſteemed 
each ſhip at 7000 J. and one from under the 
caſtle of St. Mary's to the ſame value. 

There was no road about thoſe iſlands 
that could defend their ſhips from our at- 
tempts; yet in the laſt aſſault we gave, which 
was upon a ſhip of ſugars, we found ill ſuc- 
ceſs, being ſharply reſiſted, and two parts of 
our men ſlain and hurt; which loſs was oc- 
caſioned by captain Lifter, who would not 
be perſuaded from landing in the view of 
their forts. 

The ſervice performed by land, was the 
taking of the iſland of Fayal ſome months 
after the ſurprizing of thoſe ſhips formerly 
mentioned. The caſtle yielded us forty-five 
pieces of ordnance, great and ſmall: we 
ſacked and ſpoiled the town, and after ran- 
ſomed it, and ſo departed. 

Theſe ſummer ſervices, and ſhips of ſu- 
gar, proved not ſo ſweet and pleaſant, as the 
winter was afterwards ſharp and painful ; tor 
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1589. in our return for England, we found the ca- 


raſh, ſo was he valiant; but paid dearly 1889 
wy wv lamity of famine, the hazard of ſhipwreck, 


for his unadviſed counſel] : for 


and the death of our men fo great, that the 
like befel not any other fleet during the time 
of the war. All which diſaſters muſt be 
imputed to captain Liſter's raſhneſs, upon 
whom my lord of Cumberland chiefly re- 
ly'd, wanting experience himſelf. 

He was the man that advis'd the ſendin 
the ſhips of wine for England, otherwiſe 
we had not known the want of drink : he 
was as earneſt in perſuading our landing in 
the face of the fortifications of St. Mary's, 
againſt all reaſon and ſenſe, As he was 


ed in the rich ſhip caſt away at Mount”s Bay. 

After our quitting St. Mary's, as you 
have heard, we repair'd to the iſland of &,. 
George, as you may read in the ſixth book, 
where there happened a ſtrange accident to 
me, and indeed, I may ſay, the ſtrangeſt ef. 
cape that ever befel me in my life. I refer 
you to that book, thinking it fitter to be 
inſerted there than in this, 


Sir John Hawkins and Sir Martin Forbuſher, their Voyage to the Coaſt of 
Spain and Iſlands, Anno 1590. | 


Ships. Commanders, 
The Revenge, Sir Martin Forbuſher. 
The Mary-Roſe, Sir Jobn Hawkins. 
The Lion, Sir Edward Yorke. 
The Bonaventure, Captain Fenner. 
The Rainbow, Sir George Beeſton. 
The Hope, Captain Boſtock. 
The Crane, Captain Hawkins, 


The Quittance, 
The Foreſight, 
The Swiftſure, 


1590. 1 the year 1385 until this preſent 
* year 


1 590. there was the greateſt poſſi- 
bility imaginable of enriching our nation 
by actions at ſea, had they been well fol- 
lowed : the king of Spain was grown ſo weak 
in ſhipping by the overthrow he had in 
1588. that he could no longer ſecure the 
trade of his ſubjects. 

Her majeſty now finding how neceſſary 
it was for her to maintain a fleet upon the 


. Spaniſh coaſt, as well to hinder the prepa- 


rations he might make againſt her to re- 
pair the diſgrace he receiv'd in 1588. as al- 
ſo to intercept his fleets from the Indies, by 
which he grew great and mighty, ſhe ſent 
this year 1590 ten ſhips of her own in two 
ſquadrons; the one to be commanded by 
Sir Jobn Hawkins, the other by Sir Martin 
Forbuſher, two gentlemen of tried experi- 
ence. 

The king of Spain hearing of this prepa- 


ration of hers, ſent forth twenty ſail of 


ſhips under the command of Don Alonſo de 
Baſſan, brother to the late famous marquis 
of St. Cruz, who had not long before ſub- 
dued the Tercera iſlands, and overthrown 
the navy of France. Don Alonſo was char- 
ged to convoy home the fleet from the In- 
dies, and the carracks expected home about 
that time. 

But after Don Alonſo had put off to ſea, 
the king of Spain becoming better adviſed, 


Captain Burnell, 


than to adventure twenty of his ſhips to ten 1590. 
of ours, ſent for Don Alonſo back, and ſo Wyv 


fruſtrated the expectation of our fleet. 

He likewiſe made a diſpatch to the Ju- 
dies, commanding the fleets to winter there, 
rather than to run the hazard of coming 
home that ſummer. But this proved ſo 
great an hindrance and loſs to the mer- 
chants of Spain, to be ſo long without re- 
turn of their s, that many broke in 
Seville, and other places; beſides, it was fo 
great a weakening to their ſhips, to winter 
in the Indies, that many years hardly ſuf- 
ficed to repair the damage they recerved. 

Our fleet being thus prevented, ſpent ſe- 
ven months in vain upon the coaſts of Spain, 
and the iſlands; but in that ſpace could 
not poſſeſs themſelves of one ſhip of the Spa- 
niards; and the carracks, upon which part 
of their hopes depended, came home with- 
out ſight of the iſlands, and arriv'd ſafe at 
Lisbon. 

This voyage was a bare action at fea, 
though they attempted landing at Fayal, 
which the earl of Cumberland the year be- 
fore had taken and quitted; but the caſtle 
being refortified, they prevail'd not in their 
enterprize: and thenceforwards the king of 
Spain endeavoured to ſtrengthen his coaſts, 
and to increaſe in ſhipping, as may appear 
by the next enſuing year. 


T* 


1591. 
Wy 
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Two Fleets at Sea ; the Engliſh under the Lord Thomas Howard, and the 
Spaniſh commanded by Don Alonſo Baſſan, Anno 1591. 


Ships. 


The Defiance, 
The Revenge, 
The Nonpareille, 
The Bonaventure, 
The Lion, 

The Foreſight, 
The Crane, 


ER majeſty being inform'd of the 

Indian fleet's wintering in the Hava- 
na, and that neceſſity would compel them 
home this year 1591. ſhe ſent a fleet to the 
iſlands under the command of the lord 
Thomas Howard. 

The king of Spain perceiving her drift, 
and being ſenſible how much the ſafety of 
that fleet concerned him, caus'd them to 
ſet out thence ſo late in the year, that it 
endangered the ſhipwreck of them all; 
chooſing rather to hazard the priming of 
ſhips, men, and goods, than their falling 
into our hands. 

He had two deſigns in bringing home 
this fleet ſo late; one was, he thought the 
lord Thomas would have conſum'd his vic- 
tuals, and have been forc'd home: the 
other, that he might in the mean time fur- 
niſh out the great fleet he was preparing, 
little inferior to that of 1588. In the firſt 
he found himſelf deceived; for my lord was 
ſupply*'d both with ſhips and victuals out of 
England : and in the ſecond he was as much 
diſappointed ; for the earl of Cumberland, 
who then lay upon the coaſt of Spain, had 
intelligence of the Spaniards putting out to 
ſea, and gave notice thereof to the lord 
Thomas the very night before they arrived 
at Flores, where my lord lay. 

The day after this intelligence, the Spa- 
iſh fleet was diſcovered by my lord Thomas, 
whom he knew by their number and great- 
neſs to be the ſhips of which he had warn- 
ing; and by that means eſcaped the dan- 
ger that Sir Richard Greenville, his vice-ad- 
miral, raſhly ran into. Upon view of the 
Spaniards, which were fifty five fail, the 
lord Thomas warily, and like a diſcreet ge- 
neral, weighed anchor, and made ſigns to 
the reſt of his fleet to do the like, with a 
purpoſe to get the wind of them; but Sir 
Richard Greezville being a ſtubborn man, 
and imagining this fleet to come from the 
Indies, and not to be the Armada of which 
they were informed, would by no means be 
perſuaded by his maſter or company to cut 
his cable to follow his admiral, nay fo 
headſtrong and raſh he was, that he offered 


Commanders. 


The Lord Thomas Howard. 

Sir Richard Greenville vice-admiral. 
Sir Edward Denny. 

Captain Croſs. 

Captain Fenner. 

Captain Vavaſor. 

Captain Duffeild. 


violence to thoſe that advis'd him fo to do. 
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But the old ſaying, That a wilful man i. 


the cauſe of his own woe, could not be more 
truly verified than in him: for when the 
Armada approached, and he beheld the 
greatneſs of the ſhips, he began to ſee and 
repent of his folly, and when it was too 
late, would have freed himſelf of them, 
but in vain: for. he was left a prey to the 
enemy, every ſhip ſtriving to be the firſt 
ſhould board him, 

This wilful raſhneſs of Sir Richard made 
the Spaniards triumph as much as if they 
had obtain'd a ſignal victory, it being the 
firſt ſhip that ever they took of her majeſ- 
ty's, and commended to them by ſome Eng- 
liſb fugitives to be the very beſt ſhe had: 
but their joy continued not long; for they 
enjoy'd her but five days before ſhe was caſt 
away, with many Spamards in her, upon the 
Tercera iſlands. 

Commonly one misfortune is accompa- 
nied with another: for the Indian fleet, 
which my lord had waited for the whole 
ſummer, the day after this miſhap, fell in- 
to the company of this Spaniſh Armada, 
who, if they had ſtay'd but one day longer, 
or the Indian fleet had come home but one 
day ſooner, we had poſſeſs d both them and 
many millions of treaſure, which the ſea 
afterwards devour d: for from the time 


they met with the Armada, and before 


they could recover home, nigh an hundred 


of them ſuffered ſhipwreck, beſides the 


Aſcenſion of Seville, and the double fly-boat, 
that were ſunk by the ſide of the Revenge. 
All which was occaſioned by their win- 
tering in the Indies, and their late diſem- 
boguing from thence: for the worm, which 
that country is ſubject to, weakens and con- 
ſumes their ſhips. | 
Notwithſtanding this croſs and perverſe 
fortune, which happened by means of Sir 
Richard Greenville, the lord Thomas would 
not be diſmay d or diſcouraged ; but kept 
the ſea as long as he had victuals; and by 
ſuch ſhips as himſelf and the reſt of the 


fleet took, defray'd the better part of the 


charge of the whole action, 


The 
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The Earl of Cumberland 70 the Coaſt of Spain, 1591. 


Ships. 
The Garland, of her majeſty's. 


Seven other ſhips of his, and his 
friends. 


HE earl of Cumberland keeping the 

coaſt of Spain, as you have heard, 
while the lord Thomas remain'd at the 
iſlands, and both to one end, viz. to annoy 
and damnify the Spaniards, though in two 
ſeveral fleets, the earl found fortune in a 
ſort as much to frown upon him, as it had 
done upon the lord Thomas Howard. 


He departed England in May, and in his 


courſe to the Spaniſh coaſt, met with ſeveral 
Dutch ſhips, which came from Lisbon, 
wherein he found a great quantity of ſpices 
belonging to the Portugueſe. So greatl 
were we abus'd by that nation of Holland, 
who, though they were the firſt that en- 
gag' d us in the war with Spain, yet ſtill 
maintain'd their own trade into thoſe parts, 
and ſupplied the Spaniards with ammuni- 
tion, victuals, ſhipping, and intelligence 
againſt us. 

Upon my lord's arrival on the coaſt of 
Spain, it was his hap to take three ſhips at 
ſeveral times, one with wine, which he un- 
laded into his own; and two with ſugars, 
which he enjoy'd not long; no more did 
he the ſpices, which he took out of the 
Hollanders. 

For one of the ſhips of ſugar, by means 
of a leak that ſprung upon her, was forced 
to be caſt off, and the men, with much 
difficulty, recover'd the ſhore, and ſav'd 
their lives. 

The other being ſent for England, and 
toſſed with contrary winds, was for want of 
victuals forc'd into the Groyne, where they 
render'd themſelves to the enemies mercy. 

The ſpices were determined to be ſent for 
England, and a _ appointed for that pur- 
poſe, with other ſhips to guard her to the 


Commanders. 
The earl of Cumberland, Captain 
under him, 
Captain Monſon, afterwards Sir J/ill;am 
Monſon, 


iſlands of the Burlings 3 in which ſhip cap- 


tain Monſon was ſent with orders to ſce her 591. 


ſafe diſpatch for England. 

But the other ſhips, not obſerving the di- 
rections given them, and the night falling 
calin, early in the morning, this forſaken 
ſhip was ſer upon by ſix gallies, the reſt of 
the ſhips not being able to come up by rea- 
ſon of the calm; and after a long and bloody 
fight, the captain and principal men being 
ſlain, both ſhip and ſpices were taken; 
but whether it was the reſpect they had to 
the queen's ſhip, which was admiral of that 
fleet, or honour to my lord that command- 
ed it, or hope, by good uſage of our men, 
to receive the like again, I know not; but 
true it is, that the ordinary men were treat- 
ed with more courteſy than they had been 
from the beginning of the war; I mean, 
that of ſuch men as were taken, only cap- 
tain Monſon was detain'd as hoſtage for per- 
formance of covenants agreed upon for re- 
leaſe of the reſt, in which impriſonment 
he remain'd almoſt two years. 

My lord of Cumberland conſidering the 
diſaſters that thus befel him, and knowing 
the Spaniſh fleet's readineſs to put out of 
harbour; but eſpecially finding his ſhip but 
ill of fail, it being the firſt voyage ſhe ever 
went to ſea, he durſt not abide the coaſt of 
Spain, but thought it more diſcretion to re- 
turn for England, having (as you have heard) 
ſent a pinnace to my lord Thomas, with the 
intelligence aforeſaid, which prov'd a ſer- 
vice of great moment to the queen and 
ſtate, in preventing the danger that might 
have otherwiſe enſued, if that notice had 
not been ſent. 


A Voyage undertaken by Sir Walter Raleigh; but he returning, left the 
Charge of it to Sir Martin Forbuſher, Anno 1592. 


Ships. Commanders by ſea. Commander by land. 
The Garland. Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir Jobn Boroughs. 
The Foreſight, with di- Captain Croſs, and others. 


vers merchant ſhips. 


Sir Walter went not, but 


Sir Martin Forbuſher. 


bundantly of the queen's favour, and 


IR Walter Raleigh, who had taſted a- upon a voyage at ſea, and drew to him di- 159 


vers friends of great quality, and others, 


found it now began to decline, put himſelf thinking to have attempted ſome place in 


the 


Book I. 


put out of harbour; but ſpending two or 


three days in foul weather, her majeſty was 
pleaſed to order his return, and to commit 
the charge of the ſhips to Sir Martin For- 
by/ber, who was ſent down for that purpoſe ; 
but with an expreſs command, not to fol- 
low the deſign of the Weſt Indies. 

This ſudden alteration being known to 
the reſt of the captains, for the preſent made 
ſome confuſion, as commonly 1t happens in 
all voluntary actions. Their general lea- 
ving them, they thought themſelves free in 
point of reputation, and at liberty to take 
what courſe they pleas'd; few of them 
therefore ſubmitted themſelves to the com- 


mand of Sir Martin Forbuſher, but choſe 


rather each to take his particular fortune 
and adventure at ſea. 

Sir Martin, with his own ſhip the Gar- 
land, and two others, repair'd to the coaſt 
of Spain, where he took a Biſcainer, laden 
with iron; and a Portugueſe, with ſugar : 
he remain'd there not without ſome danger, 
his ſhip being ill of fail, and the enemy 
having a fleet at ſea to guard the coaſt. 

Sir Jobn Boroughs, captain Croſs, and an- 
other, ſtood to the iſlands, where they met 
with as many ſhips of my lord of Cumber- 
land's, with whom they conſorted. After 
ſome time ſpent thereabouts, they had ſight 
of a carrack, which they chas'd ; but ſhe 
recover*d the iſland of Flores before they 
could approach her; but the carrack, ſee- 
ing the iſland could not defend her from the 
ſtrength and force of the Engliſh, choſe ra- 
ther, after the men were got on ſhore, to 
fire herſelf, than we the enemy ſhould reap 
benefit by her. 

The purſer of her was taken, and by 
threats compelled to tell of four more of 
their company behind, that had orders to 
fall in with that iſland; and gave us ſuch 
particular advertiſement, that one of them 
was afterwards taken. | 
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In the mean time don Alonſo, de Baſſan 1592. 


was at Lisbon, ſetting out twenty three gal- 
leons, which the year before he had when 
he took the Revenge : he was directed with 
thoſe ſhips. to go immediately to Flores, to 
expect the coming of the carracks, who had 
order to fall with that iſland, there to put 
on ſhore divers ordnance for ſtrengthening 
the town and caſtle, Sir William Monſon, 
being then releaſed out of priſon, ſail'd in 
a Hamborough ſhip with'this fleet. | 

Don Alonſo breaking his inſtructions, un- 


adviſedly repair'd firſt to St. Michael's, and 


there deliver'd his ordnance before he ar- 
riv'd at Flores; and in the mean time one 
of the carracks was burnt, and another ta- 
ken, as you have heard. Bey 2 

This he held to be ſuch a diſreputation 
to him, and eſpecially for that it happen'd 


through his own error and default, that he 


was much perplex'd, and purſued the Exg- 
ii/h an hundred leagues; but in vain, they 
being ſo far a-head. | 

The king of Spain being advertis'd of 
his two carracks miſhap, and the error of 
don Alonſo, though he had much favour*d 
him before, on account of divers actions 
he had been in with his brother the marquis 
of St. Cruz, and for what he had lately per- 
form'd, by taking the Revenge; yet the 
king was ſo offended not to have his in- 
ſtructions obey'd and obſery'd, that he 
did not only take from don Alonſo his com- 
mand, but he lived and died in diſ- 
grace; which, in my opinion, he worthily 
deſerv'd. 

The queen's adventure in this voyage 
was only two ſhips; one of which, and the 
leaſt of them too, was at the taking of the 
carrack; which title, joined with her re- 
gal authority, ſhe made ſuch uſe of, that 
the reſt of the adventurers were fain to ſub- 


mit themſelves to her pleaſure ; with whom 


ſhe dealt but indifferently. 


The Earl of Cumberland zo the Coaſt of Spain, Anno Dom: 1593. 


Ships. 
The Lyon, 


The Bonaventure, and ſeven other ſhips. 


13593. HE carl of Cumberland finding that 


many of his voyages had miſcarried 
through the negligence or unfaithfulneſs of 
thoſe who were intruſted to lay in neceſſary 
Proviſions; and yet, being incourag'd by 
the good ſucceſs he had the laſt year, ob- 
tain'd two of her majeſty's ſhips, and vic- 
tualled them himſelf, together with ſeven 
others that accompanied them; and arri- 


ving upon the coaſt of Spain, he took two 
Vol. III. 


Commanders. 


The earl of Cumberland. Captain un- 
der him, captain Monſon. 
Sir Edward Yorke vice-admiral, 


— 


French ſhips of the League, which did more 1393. 


than treble the expence of his voyage. My. 


lord being ſever'd one day from his fleet, 
it was his hap to meet with twelve hulks, 
at the ſame place where captain Monſon 
was taken the ſame day two years before: 
he requir'd that reſpect from them that was 


due to her majeſty's ſhip, which they pe- 


remptorily refus'd, preſuming upon the 
ſtrength of their twelve ſhips againſt one 
S1 only; 


: ; 
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1599. only; but they found themſelves deceiv d; four fail, was gone to the iſlands, he pur- 1593 
VS for after two hours fight, he brought them ſued them, thinking to meet the carracks ww 


B 


to his mercy, and made them acknowledge 
their error; and not only ſo, but th wil- 
lingly diſcover'd, and deliver'd up to him a 
great quantity of powder and ammunition, 
which they carried for the King of Spain s 
fervice. ere I muft not let paſs, as I 
promis'd in the beginning of my diſcourſe, 
to lay down all errors and miſcarriages 
committed; and this that follows is one, 
for which my lord and his maſter deferye 
blame. My lord, upon taking the hulks 
aforeſaid, ſtood to ſea with part of them, 
leaving the reſt with captain Monſon to be 
examin'd and rumma J. His lordſhip to- 
wards the evening miſs d thoſe ſhips under 
his cuſtody; and it ſeems he had forgot that 
his long boat and fifty of his men were left 
with captain Monſon, under the guard of 
one ſmall ſhip for their defence: theſe hulks 
being thus diſmiſs' d, and coming towards 
Sir Villiam Monſon and their conſorts, Sit 


William miſtruſted, as indeed it fell out, 
that they would take advantage of my lord's 
keeping his looſe, to board and ſurprize 
them, as they had done, if Sir William had 
not prevented it by leaping into his boat 
on one fide, as they boarded him on the 
other. In which leap he receiv'd a hurt in 
his leg, which to this time, being the year 
1640. he has found a prejudice to his whole 
body. 
My lord of Cumberland having ſpent 
ſome time thereabouts, and underſtanding 
that Fernantelles de Menezes, a Portugueſe, 
and the king's general of a fleet of twenty 


before they ſhould join together. At his 
coming to Flores, he met and took one of 
the fleet, with the death of the captain, 
who yet liv'd fo long as to inform him 
both where the fleet was, and of their 
ſtrength. The day after he met the fleet; 
but being far too weak for them, was for- 
ced to leave them, and ſpent his time there- 
abouts, till he underſtood the carracks were 
paſs'd by, without ſeeing either fleet or 
Hand. 

About this time the earl being taken ſo 
ill, that his recovery was deſpair*d of, un- 
leſs he could return to the Engliſh ſhore, or 
get a cow to ſupply him with milk, cap- 
tain Monſon ventur d aſhore on the iſland of 
Corvo, where, what with threats, and what 
with promiſe of reward, he got a cow, 
which he carried aboard, and in all likeli- 
hood was the means of faving the earl's life. 

However, captain Monſon valuing the 
earl's fafety above all the profit of the voy- 
age, haſted towards home, and loſt com- 
pany of the reſt of the ſhips by ſo ſtrange 
an accident, that it will ſcarce be believ'd, 
though it is a moſt undoubted truth; for 
the whole fleet being one day becalm'd, 
the ſaid calm laſted for ſeveral days, and in 
it the ſhips were ſo parted, that they loft 
fight of one another, and never ſaw one an- 
other more, till they met in Exgland, about 
four or five weeks after: thoſe ſhips fo part- 


ed from the earl, took a prize laden with 


ſugar, which was a good addition to what 
was taken before. 


Sir Martin Forbuſher with a Fleet to Breſt in Britany, Anno 1594. 


Ships. Commanders. 
The Vanguard, Sir Martin Forbuſher, 
The Rainbow, Captain Fenner. 
The Dreadnought, Captain Clifford. 
The Quittance, Captain Savil. 


1394. 1 three years before, and in 
ww 


1591. the queen ſent Sir John Norris 
with 3000 ſoldiers, to join with the French 
king's party in thoſe parts of Britany about 
Breſt. The king of Spain, who upheld the 
faction of the league, ſent don John de Aguila 
with the like forces, to join with the duke 
de Merceur, who was of that ſide, The 
Spaniards arriving firſt, had fortified them- 
felves very ftrongly near the town of Breſt, 
expecting new ſuccours from Spain by fea ; 
which the French king fearing, craved aſ- 
ſiſtance from the 3 which her majeſty 
Was the more willing to grant, becauſe the 


Spaniards had gotten the haven of Breſt to 1 594. 
entertain their ſhipping in, and were like 


to prove there very dangerous neighbours : 
wherefore ſhe ſent Sir Martin Forbuſber thi- 
ther in this year 1594. with four of her 
ſhips; and upon his arrival there, Sir Job: 
Norris with his forces, and Sir Martin with 
his ſeamen, affail'd the fort; and though 
it was as bravely defended as men, could 
do, yet in the end it was taken with the 
loſs of divers captains, Sir Martin Forbuſher 
being himſelf fore wounded, of which hurt 
he died at Plimouth after his return. 
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A Fleet to the Indies, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins Generals, 
wherein they ventured deeply, and died in the Voyage, Anno 1594: 


Ships. Commanders by ſea, Commander by land. 
The Defiance, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Thomas Baskervile. 
The Garland, Sir Jobn Hawkins, 

The Hope, Captain Gilbert Yorke. 
The Bonaventure, Captain Troughton. 
The Foreſight, Captain Winter, 

The Adventure, Captain Thomas Drake, 


1594- HES E two generals preſuming much 
1 | ge P 


upon their own experience and know- 
ledge, uſed many perſuaſions to the queen 
to undertake a voyage to the eſt Indies, 
giving much aſſurance to perform great ſer- 
vices, and promiſing to engage themſelyes 


very deeply therein with the adventure of 


both ſubſtance and life. And as all actions 
of this nature promiſe fair till they come to 
be performed, ſo did this the more in the 
opinion bf all men, in reſpect of the two 
generals experience. 

There were many impediments and lets 
to this voyage, before _ could clear 
themſelves of the coaſt, which put them to 
greater charge than they expected. The 
chiefeſt cauſe of their lingering, was a miſ- 
truſt our ſtate had of an invaſion, and the 
danger to ſpare ſo many good ſhips and 
men out of England as they carried with 
them. 

The Spaniards with their uſual ſubtilty, 
let flip no opportunity to put us into a 
fear, thereby to diſappoint the expedition, 
and ſent four gallies to Bluet in Britany, 
from thence to fall into ſome part of our 
coaſt, that ſo we might apprehend a greater 
force was to follow. Theſe gallies Ianded 
at Penſants in Cornwall; where, finding the 
town abandoned, they ſacked and burnt it: 
but this deſign of theirs took little effect ; 
for the voyage proceeded nevertheleſs. 

The intent of the voyage was to land at 
Nombre de Dios, and from thence to march 
to Panama, to poſſeſs the treaſure that comes 
from Peru ; and if they ſaw reaſon for it, 
to inhabit and keep it. A few days before 
their going from Plimouth, they received 
letters from her majeſty, communicating the 
intelligence ſhe had out of Spain, that the 
Indian fleet was arrived; and that one of 
them, with loſs of her maſt, was put back 
to the iſland of Porio Rico. She therefore 
commanded them, ſeeing there was ſo good 
an opportunity, offered, as the readineſs of 
this her fleet, and the weaknefs of Porto 
Rico, to poſſeſs themſelves of that treaſure ; 
and the rather, for that it was not much 
out of their way to Nombre de Dios. Nei- 
ther years nor experience that can foreſee 
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and prevent all miſhaps ; which is a mani 1594- 


teſt proof, that God is the guider and diſpo- 
ſer of mens actions: for nothing could ſeem 
more probable to be effected than this latter 
deſign, eſpecially conſider ing the ability and 
wiſdom of the two generals; and yet was un- 
happily prevented, and failed in the execu- 
tion: for there being five frigats ſent out of 
Spain to fetch this treaſure from Porto Rico, 
in their way it was there fortune to take a 
pinnace of the Engliſh fleet, by whom they 
underſtood the ſecrets of the voyage; and 
to prevent the attempt of Porto Rico, they 
haſtened thither with all ſpeed, (whilſt our 
generals lingered at Guadalupe to ſer up 
their boats,) and at their arrival, fo ſtreng- 
thened the town with the ſoldiers brought 
in the frigats, that when our fleet came thi- 
ther, not expecting reſiſtance, they found 
themſelves fruſtrated of their hopes, and 
were forced to retire with difhonour, and 
loſs of many gentlemen thereſtain ; which in- 
deed they chembbives were the occafion of, in 
managing their deſign with no more ſecreſy. 
This repulſe was ſo grievouſly refented by 
Sir Jobn Hawkins, who was then ſickly, 
that it is thought to have haſtened his death; 
and being great and unexpected, did not a 
little diſcourage Sir Francis Drake's great 
mind, who yet proceeded upon his firſt re- 
ſolved deſign for Nombre de Dios, though 
with no better fucceſs: for the enemy ha- 
ving knowledge of their coming, fortified 
the paſſage to Panama, and forced them to 
return with ſhame and loſs. Sir Francis 
Drake, who was wont to rule fortune, now 
finding his error, and the difference between 
the preſent ſtrength of the Indies, and what 
it was when he firft knew it, grew melan- 
choly upon this difappointment, and ſud- 
denly, and I hope naturally, died at Porto 
Bello, not far from the place where he got 
his firſt reputation. The two generals dy- 
ing, and all other hopes being taken away 
by their deaths, Sir Thomas Bastervile ſuc- 
ceeded them in their command, and began 
now to think upon his return for England ; 
but coming near Cuba, he mer and fought 
with a fleet of Spain, though not long, by 
reaſon of the ſickneſs and weaknefs of his 
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1595. men. This fleet was ſent to take the ad- 
A vantage of ours in its return, thinking, as 
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he had in preſerving their carracks, he ſent 159; 
the count of Feria, a young nobleman o 


indeed it happen'd, that they ſhould find 
them both weak and in want; but the 
ſwiftneſs of out ſhips, in which we had the 
advantage of the Spaniards, preſerved us. 
You may obſerve, that from the year the 
Revenge was taken, until this preſent year 
1595. there was no ſummer but the king of 


Spain furniſhed a fleet for the guarding of 


his coaſts, and ſecuring of his trade; and 
though there was little fear of any fleet from 
England to impeach him beſides this in 
the Indies, yet becauſe he would ſhew his 
greatneſs, and ſatisfy Portugal of the care 


Portugal, who deſired to gain experience, 


with twenty ſhips to the iſlands; but the 
carracks did, as they uſed to do in many 
other years, miſs both iſlands and fleets, and 
arrive ſafe at Lisbon. The other fleets of the 
king of Spain in the Indies, conſiſted of 
twenty four ſhips, their general Don Ber- 
nardino de Villa Nova, an approved coward, 
as it appeared when he came to encounter the 
Engliſh fleet; but his defects were ſupplied 
by the valour of his vice-admiral, who be- 
haved himſelf much to. his honour : his 
name was 7ohn de Garay. 


The Earl of Eſſex, and the Lord Admiral of England, Generals equally both 
8 by Sea and Land, Anno 1596. 


Ships. 
The Repulſe, 
The Ark- Royal, 


| The Mere-Honour, 
The Warſpite, 

The Lion, 
The Rainbow. 
The Nonpereille, 
The Vanguard, 
The Mary Roſe, 
The Dreadnought, 
The Swiftſure, 

- The Quittance, 
TheTremontain, 
The Crane, and others. 


1596. f H E firſt of June, 1596. we departed 
Wy 


from Plimouth ; and our departure 
was the more ſpeedy, by reaſon of the great 
pains, care, and induſtry of the ſixteen cap- 
tains, who, in their own perſons, laboured 
the-night before to get out ſome of their 
ſhips riding at Catwater, which otherwiſe 
had not been eaſily effected. The third we 
ſet fail from Canſom Bay, the wind, which, 
when we weighed was at weſt and by ſouth, 
inſtantly caſt up to the north-eaſt, and ſo 
continued till it brought us up as high as 
the North Cape of Spain ; and this fortunate 
beginning put us in great hopes of a lucky 
ſucceſs to enſue. 

We being now come upon our enemy's 
coaſt, 1t behoved the generals to be vigilant 
in keeping them from intelligence of us, 
who therefore appointed the Litneſs, the 
Truelove, and the Lion's Whelp, (the three 
beſt ſailors of our fleet,) to run a-head, ſuſ- 
pecting the Spaniards had ſome carvels of 
advice out, which they did uſually ſend to 
diſcover at ſea, upon any rumour of a leſs 
fleet than this made ready in England. 

No ſhip or carvel eſcaped us; which I 


Commanders. 


The Earl of Efex. Captain under him 
Captain Monſon. ; 

The Lord Admiral. Captain under him, 

Sir Ames Preſton. 

The Lord Thomas Horvard. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Sir Robert Southwell, 

Sir Francis Vere, 

Sir Robert Dudley, 

Sir John Wingfield, 

Sir George Carew, 

Sir Alexander Clifford. 

Sir Robert Croſs, 

Sir George Gifford, 

Captain King. 


hold a ſecond happineſs to our voyage: for 1596. 


you ſhall . underſtand hereafter the inconve- 
nience that might have happened upon our 
diſcovery. 

The 10th of June the ſaid three ſhips 
took three fly-boats that came from Cadiz 
fourteen days before, by whom we under- 
ſtood the ſtate of the town, and that they 
had no ſuſpicion of us; which we looked on 
as a third omen of our good fortune to 
come. 

The 12th of June the Swan, a ſhip of 
London, being commanded, as the other 
three, to Keep a good way off the fleet, to 
prevent diſcovery, ſhe met with a fly- 
boat which made reſiſtance, and eſca 
her. This fly-boat came from the Streighis, 
boundjhome 3 who diſcovering our fleet, and 
and thinking to gain reputation and reward 
from the Spaniards, ſhaped her courſe for 
Lisbon; but ſhe was luckily prevented by 
the John and Francis, another ſhip of Lon- 
don, commanded by Sir 3 Dar- 
rel, who took her within a league of the 
ſhore; and this we may account a fourth 
happineſs to our voyage. The firſt (as _ 
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1596. been ſaid) was for the wind to take us fo ſud- 
d denly, and to continue fo long: for our ſol- 


diers being ſhipp'd, and in harbour, would 
have conſumed their victuals, and have 
been ſo peſtered, that it would have endan- 
gered a ſickneſs amongſt them. The {e- 
cond was the taking all ſhips that were 
ſeen, which kept the enemy from intelli- 
gence, The third was the intercepting of 
the fly-boats from Cadiz, whither we were 
bound, who aſſured us our coming was not 
ſuſpected, which made us more careful to 
hail from the coaſt than otherwiſe we ſhould 
have been: they told us, likewiſe, of the 
daily expectation of the galleons to come 


from St. Lucar to Cadiz, and of the mer- 


chant-men that lay there, and were ready 
bound for the fo Theſe intelligences 
were of great moment, and made the gene- 
rals preſ-ntly to contrive their buſineſs both 
by ſea and land, which otherwiſe would 
have taken up a longer time after their 
coming thither ; and whether all men would 
have conſented to attempt their ſhips in 
harbour, if they had not known the moſt 
part of them to conſiſt of merchants, I hold 
very doubtful. The fourth, and moſt for- 
tunate of all, was the taking of the fly-boat 
by the Jobn and Francis, which the Swan 
let go: for if ſhe had reached Lisbon, ſhe 
had been able to make 4 * of the num- 
ber and greatneſs of our ſhips, and might 
have endangered the loſs of the whole de- 
ſign, ſhe ſeeing the courſe we bore, and 
that we had paſs'd Lisbon, which was the 
place the enemy moſt ſuſpected, and made 
there his greateſt preparation for defence : 
but had the enemy been freed of that doubt, 
he had then no place to fear but Andaluxia, 
and Cadiz above the reſt; which, upon the 
leaſt warning, might have been ſtrengthned, 
and we put to great hazard: he might al- 
ſo have ſecur'd his ſhips by towing them 
out with gallies, and, howſoever the wind 
had been, might have ſent them into the 
S!reights, where it had been in vain to have 
purſued them, or over the bar of Sr. Lu- 
car, where there had been no attempting 
of them. 

And, indeed, of the good and ill of intel- 
ligence we had had ſuffiicient rare for- 
merly ; of the good in 1588. for how ſud- 
denly had we been taken, and ſurprized 
when we leaſt ſuſpected, had it not been 
for captain Flemming ? of the ill, in the year 
before this, by the Spaniards taking a bark 
of Sir Francis Drake's fleet, which was the 
occaſion of the overthrow of himſelf and 
the whole action ? 

The 2oth of June we came to Cadiz, 
earlier in the morning than the maſters 
made reckoning of. Before our coming 
thither, it was determined in council that 
we ſhould land at Sf, Sebaſtian's, the weſter- 
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moſt part. of the land, and thither came 
all rhe * to an anchor, every man pre- 
* to land as he was formerly directed; 
ut the wind being ſo great, and the ſea ſo 
grown, and four gallies lying to intercept 
our boats, there was no attempting to land 
there without the hazard of all. | 


This day was ſpent in vain, in returning. 


meſſengers from one general to another; an 
in the end, they were forced to reſolve up- 
on a courſe which Sir William Monſon, cap- 
tain under my lord of Efſex, advis'd him 
to the ſame morning he diſcover*d the 
town, which was to ſurprize the ſhips, and 
to be poſſeſſors of the — before they 
attempted landing. 

This being now reſolved on, there aroſe 
a great queſtion, Who ſhould have the ho- 
nour of the firſt going in? My lord of E 
ſex ſtood for himſelf; but my lord admi- 
ral oppos'd it, knowing if he miſcarried, 
it would hazard the overthrow of the ac- 
tion; beſides, he was ſtreightly charged by 
her majeſty, that the earl ſhould not ex- 
poſe himſelf to danger, but upon great ne- 
ceſſity. 

When my lord of Eſex could not pre- 
vail, the whole council withſtanding him, 
he ſent Sir William Monſon that night on 
board my lord admiral, to reſolve what 
ſhips ſhould be appointed the next day to 
undertake the ſervice. Sir Waller Raleigh 
had the van given him, which my lord 
Thomas Howard hearing, challeng'd in right 
of his place of vice-admiral, and it was 
granted him; but Sir Valter having order 
over-night to ply in, came firſt to an an- 
chor, but in that diſtance from the Sani- 
ards as he could not annoy them, and he 
himſelf return'd on board the lord general 
Eſſex, to excuſe his coming to anchor ſo far 
off, for want of water to go higher ; which 
was thought ſtrange, that the Spaniards 
which drew much more water, and had no 
more advantage than he of tide, could paſs 
where his could not; but Sir Francis Vere, 
in the Rainbow, who was appointed to ſe- 
cond him, paſſing by Sir Walter Raleigb's 
ſhip, Sir Walter the ſecond time weighed, 
_ went higher. The lord general Eſſex, 
who promis'd to keep in the midſt of the 
fleet, was told by Sir William Monſon, that 
the greateſt ſervice would depend upon three 
or four ſhips; and Sir Y/ilam put him in 
mind of his honour; for that many eyes 
beheld him. 

This made him forgetful of his promiſe, 
and to uſe all means he could to be foremoſt 
in the fight. My lord Howard, who could 
not go up in his own ſhip the Mere-bonour, 
betook himſelf to the Nonpereille, and in 
reſpect the Rainbow, the Repulſe, and War- 
ſight, had taken up the beſt part of the 
channel by their © ihe to an anchor, 
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1596. to his grief, he could not get higher: here 
did every ſhip ſtrive to be the headmoſt; 


but ſuch was the narrowneſs of the channel, 
as neither the lord admiral, nor any other 
ſhip of the queen's, could paſs on. Order 
was given that no ſhip ſhould ſhoot but 
the queen's ; making account, that the ho- 
nour would be the greater, if the victory 
were obtain'd with ſo few. This fight con- 
tinu'd from ten till four in the afternoon : 
the Spaniards then ſet ſail, thinking either 
to run higher up the river, or elſe to bring 
their other broad-ſides to us, becauſe of the 
heat of their ordnance. But howſoever it 
was, in their floating they came a-ground, 
and the men began to forſake the ſhips: 
whereupon it was ordered, that all the hoys 
and veſſels that drew leaſt water ſhould go 
to them. Sir William Monſon was ſent in 
the Repulſe- boat with like directions. We 
poſſeſs d our ſelves of the great galleons, the 
Matthew and Andrew; but the Philip and 
Thomas fir'd themſelves, and were burnt 
down before they could be quenched. 

I muſt not omit to deſcribe the manner 
of the Spaniſh ſhips and galleys riding in 
harbour at our firſt coming to Cadiz. The 
four galleons ſingled themſelves from out 
the fleet as guards of their merchants. The 
galleys were placed to flank us with their 
prows before entry; but when they ſaw our 
approach, the next morning the merchants 
ran up the river, and the men of war to the 
point of the river, and brought themſelves 
into a good order of fight, mooring their 
ſhips a-head and a- ſtern, to have their 
broad-ſides upon us. The galleys then be- 
took themſelves to the guard of the town, 
which we put them from before we attempt- 
ed the ſhips. 

But becauſe I have promis'd in the be- 

inning of my diſcourſe to particularize 
| errors and miſcarriages, my capacity 
would permit me to judge of, before I pro- 
ceed further on this voyage I will declare a 
main overſight in the Spaniards. 

After the galleons had (as you have heard) 
brought themſelves to the mouth of the 
bay of Cadiz, and found themſelves unable 
to withſtand us, if, inſtead of running to 
Point Royal, they had put themſelves under 
the defence of the town, they had been de- 
tended by their fort Philip, which had ad- 
ded a ſtrength to theirs; or being overcome, 
as afterwards they were, they might with 
more ſecurity have run themſelves a- ground 
near the town, which would have ſecured 
their men in ſpite of us, and not as they 
did where there was no fort, nor any force 
of men to ſupport them. Beſides, the men 
that had then eſcaped into the town, might 
have defended it with their numbers, that, 


_ though we had taken the place, it muſt 


The victory being obtain'd at ſea, the 
lord general Eſſex landed his men in a ſandy 
bay, which the caſtle of Puntall command- 
ed; but they ſeeing the ſucceſs of their 
ſhips, and miſtruſting their own ſtrength, 
neither offered to offend his landing, nor to 
defend the caſtle, but quitted it, and fo we 
became poſſeſſors of it. 

After my lord's peaceable landing, he 
conſider'd what was to be dene; and there 
being no place from whence the enemy 
could annoy us, but the bridge which croſ- 
ſes over from the main land to the iſland, 
by our making good of which bridge there 
would be no way left for the galleys to eſ- 
cape us, he ſent three regiments under the 
command of Sir Coniers Clifford, Sir Chriſto- 
ber Blunt, and Sir Thomas Garret, to the 
bridge; who, at their firſt coming, were 
encountered by the enemy, but yet poſſeſ- 
ſed themſelves of it, with the loſs of ſome 
men; but whether it was for want of vic- 
tuals, or for what other reaſons, our men 
quitted it, I know not, and the galleys 
breaking down divers arches, paſs'd it, and 
by that means eſcaped. 

My lord diſpatch'd a meſſenger to my 
lord admiral, intreating him to give order 
to attempt the merchants that rode in Port 
Royal; tor that it was dangerous to give 
them a night's reſpite, leſt they ſhould 
convey away their wealth, or take example 
by the Philip and Thomas to burn them- 
ſelves. This meſſage was delivered by Sir 
Anthony Aſhley and Sir William Monſon, 
as my lord admiral was in his boat, ready 
with his troops of ſeamen to land, who, 
fearing the lord general Eſſex ſhould be put 
to diſtreſs with his ſmall companies, which 
were but three regiments, haſtened by all 
means to ſecond him, and gave order to 
certain ſhips the next day to purſue them. 

Since I have undertaken to ſhew the 
overſights committed in any of our Engliſh 


voyages, ſuch as were committed here ſhall, 


without fear or flattery, appear to the ju- 
dicious reader. 

Though the earl of Eſſex's carriage and 
forwardneſs merited much, yet if it had 
been with more deliberation, and leſs haſte, 
it would have ſucceeded better: and if he 
were now living, he would confeſs Sir Wil- 
liam Monſon advis'd him rather to ſeek to 
be maſter of the ſhips than of the town ; for 
it was that would afford both wealth and 
honour: for the riches in ſhips could not 
be concealed, or convey'd away, as in towns 
they might. And the ſhips themſelves be- 
ing brought for England, would be always 
before mens eyes there, and put them in 
mind of the greatneſs of the exploit; as ol 
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have been upon harder conditions than we x 
did. But to proceed : | 
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the town, perhaps it might be ſoon won, 
but probably not long enjoy d, and ſo 
quickly forgotten: and to ſpeak indifferent- 
ly, by the earl's ſudden landing, without 
the lord admiral's privity, and his giving 
advice by a meſſage to attempt the ſhips, 
which ſhould have been reſolv'd upon ma- 
ture deliberation, no doubt the lord admi- 
ral found his honour a little eclips'd, which 
perhaps haſten'd his landing for his reputa- 
tion ſake, when as he thought it more ad- 
viſable to have poſſeſſed himſelf of their 
fleet. 

Before the lord admiral could draw near 
the town, the earl of Z/zx had entered it; 
and though the houſes were built in ſuch 
manner, that every houſe ſerv'd for a plat- 
form, yet they were forc'd to quit them, 
and retire to the caſtle, 

My lord at laſt, in deſpite of the enemy, 
oain'd the market-place, where he found 
the greateſt reſiſtance from the houſes there- 
abouts, and where that worthy gentleman 
Sir John Wingfield was unluckily lain, 
The lord general Efſzx caus'd it to be pro- 
claim'd by beat of drum through the town, 
that all that would yield, ſhould repair to 
the town-houſe, where they ſhould have 
promiſe of mercy, and thoſe that would not 
to expect no fayour. The caſtle defir'd 
reſpite to conſider till the morning follow- 
ing, and then by one general conſent, they 
ſurrender'd themſelves to the two lord ge- 
nerals mercy. The chief priſoners, men 
and women, were brought into the caſtle, 
where they remain'd a little ſpace, and were 
ſent away with honourable uſage. The 
noble treating of the priſoners has gain'd 
everlaſting honour to our nation, and the 
generals in particular, 

It cannot be ſuppoſed the lord generals 
had leiſure to be idle the day following, 
having ſo great buſineſs to conſider of, as 
the ſecuring the town, and enjoying the 
merchant ſhips: wherefore, for the ſpeedier 
diſpatch, they treated with the beſt men of 
the city about the ranſom to be given for 
their town and liberties. One hundred and 
twenty thouſand ducats was the ſum con- 
4 on; and for ſecurity thereof, many 
of them became hoſtages. There was like- 


wile an overture for the ranſom of their 


ſhips and goods, which the duke of Medina 
hearing of, rather than we ſhould reap any 
profit by them, he caus'd them to be 
fired, | 

We found by experience, that the de- 
ſtroying of this fleet, (which did amount 
to the value of ſix or ſeven millions,) was 
the general impoverifhing of the whole 
country; for when the pledges were ſent to 
Seville, to take up money for their redemp- 
tion, they were anſwer d, That all the town 
was not able to raiſe ſuch a ſum, their loſs 
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was ſo great by the deſtruction of their fleet. 1596. 
And to ſpeak the truth, the king of Spain www, 


never receiv'd ſo great an overthrow, and 
ſo great an indignity at our hands as this; 
for our attempt was at his own home, in his 
port that he thought as ſafe as his chamber, 
where we took and deſtroy'd his ſhips of 
war, burnt and conſum'd the wealth of his 
merchants, ſack'd his city, ranſom'd his 
ſubjects, and enter*d his country without 
impeachment. 

To write all accidents of this voyage, 
were too tedious, and would weary the read- 
er; but he that would deſire to know the 
behaviour of the Spaniards, as well as of 
us, may confer with divers Engliſhmen that 
were redeem'd out of the galleys in exchange 
for others, and brought into England. 

After we had enjoy'd the town of Cadiz 
a fortnight, and our men were grown rich 
by the ſpoil of it, the generals imbarked 
their army, with an intent to perform 
greater ſervices before their return ; but ſuch 
was the covetouſneſs of the better ſort, who 
were inrich'd there, and the fear of hunger 
in others, who complain'd for want of vic- 
tuals, that they could not willingly bedrawn 
to any farther action, to gain more. reputa- 
tion, The only thing that was afterwards 
attempted was Faro, a town of Algarve in 
Portugal, a place of no reſiſtance or wealth, 
only famous for the library of Oſorius, who 
was biſhop of that place; which library 
was brought into England by us, and ma- 
ny of the books beſtowed upon the new- 
erected library of Oxford. 

Some priſoners were taken ; but of ſmall 
account : who told us, that the greateſt 
ſtrength of the country was in Lagos, the 
chief town of Alzarve, twelve miles diſtant 
from thence, becauſe moſt part of the gen- 
tlemen thereabouts were gone thither, to 
make 1t good, expecting our coming : this 
news was acceptable to my lord of Eſſex, 
who preferr'd honour before wealth: and 
having had his will, and the ſpoil of the 
town of Faro, and country thereabouts, he 
ſhipp'd his army, and took council of the 
lord admiral how to proceed. My lord 
admiral diverted his courſe for Lagos, al- 
ledging the place was ſtrong, of no wealth, 
always held in the nature of a fiſher-town 
belonging to the Portugueſe, who in their 
hearts were our friends; that the winning 
of it, after ſo eminent a place as Cadiz, 
could add no honour ; though it ſhould be 
carried, yet it would be the loſs of his beſt 
troops and gentlemen, who would rather 
die than receive the indignity of a repulſe. 
My lord of Ee, much againſt his will, 
was forc'd to yield to theſe reaſons, and de- 
ſiſt from that enterprize. 

About this time there was a general com- 
plaint for want of victuals, which ene 
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rather out of a defire that ſome had to be 


u home, than out of any neceſſity ; for Sir 


1597. 
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William Monſon and Mr. Darrel were ap- 

inted to examine the condition of _y 
ſhip, and found ſeven weeks victuals, (drin 
excepted,) which might have been ſupplicd 
from the ſhore in water ; _ * PR. the 

erals in great hope to perform ſomething 
—— than — ag. Yak. The only ſer- 
vice now to be thought on, was to lie in 
wait for the carracks, which in all proba- 
bility could not eſcape us, though there 
were many doubts to the contrary, but ea- 
ſily anſwer'd by men of experience: but in 
truth ſome mens deſires homeward were ſo 
great, that no reaſon could prevail with, 
or perſuade them. 

Coming into the height of the rock, the 
generals took council once again; and then 
the earl of Efex and the lord Thomas 
Howard offered, with great earneſtneſs, to 
ſtay out the time our victuals laſted, and 
defir'd to have but twelve ſhips furniſh'd 
out of the reſt to ſtay with them: but this 
would not be . though the ſquadron 
of the Hollanders offer d voluntarily to ſtay. 
Sir Walter Raleigh alledg'd the ſcarcity of 
victuals, and the infection of his men. My 
lord general Ee offer d, in the greatneſs 
of his mind, and the deſire he had to ſtay, 
to ſupply his want of men and victuals, and 
to exchange ſhips : but all propoſals were in 
vain ; for the riches of Cadiz kept them that 
had got much, from attempting more, as if it 
had been pure want, and not honour, would 
have enforc'd them to greater enterprizes. 

This being the laſt hopes of the voyage, 
and being generally withſtood, it was con- 
cluded to ſteer away for the North Cape, 


and afterwards to view and ſearch the har- 


bours of the Groyne and Ferrol; and if any WW 


of the king of Spain's ſhips chanced to be 
there, to give an attempt upon them. 

The lord admiral ſent a carvel of our 
fleet into theſe two harbours, and appa- 
rell'd the men in Spaniſh cloaths, to avoid 
ſuſpicion : this carvel return'd the next day 
with a true relation, that there were no ſhips 
in the harbours: and now paſſing all places 
where there was any hope of doing good, 
our return for England was reſolv'd upon; 
and on the 8th of Auguſt the lord admiral 
arriv'd at Plimouth with the greateſt part 
of the army: and the lord general Eſex, 
who ſtaid to accompany the St. Andrew, 
which was under his charge, and reputed 
of his ſquadron, two days after * 
the 10th of Auguſt, where he found the 
army in that perfect health, as the like has 
not been ſeen, for ſo many to go out of 
England to ſuch great enterprizes, and to 
return home again fo well. 

He himſelf rid up to the court, to ad- 
viſe with her majeſty about the winning of 
Calais, which the Spaniards took the Eaſter 
before. Here was a good opportunity to 
have regain'd the ancient patrimouy of Eng- 
land ; but the French Lig thought he 
might with more eaſe regain it from the 
Spaniard who was his enemy, than recover 
it again from us who were his friends. 

My lord admiral with the fleet went to 
the Downs, where he landed, and left the 
charge of the navy to Sir Robert Dudley 
and Sir William Monſon. In going from 
thence to Chatham, they endur d more foul 
weather and contrary winds, than in the 
whole voyage beſides. 
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The Mere-honour, 
after in the Repulſe, $ 

The Lyon, 

The Warſpite, 

The Garland, 

The Defiance, 

The Mary Roſe, 

The Hope, 

The Matthew, 

The Rainbow, 

The Bonaventure, 

The Dreadnought, 

The Swiſtſure, 

The Antelope, 

The Nonpareille, 

The St, Andrew, 


ER majeſty having knowledge of the 
king of Spain's drawing down his 
fleet and army to the Groyne and Ferrol, 
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Sir Robert Manſell. 

The lord Thomas Howard. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The earl of Southampton, 

The lord Mountjoy. 
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againſt her; and that notwithſtanding the WY 


loſs of thirty ſix fail of his ſhips that were 
caſt 
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caſt away upon the North Cape, in their 


coming thither, he prepar'd with all poſſi- 
ble means to revenge the diſgrace we did 
him the year laſt paſt at Cadiz, Her ma- 
jeſty likewiſe prepar'd to defend herſelf, and 
fitted out the moſt part of her ſhips for the 
ſea; but at length, perceiving his drift 
was more to affright than offend her, though 
he gave it out otherwiſe, becauſe ſhe ſhould 
provide to reſiſt him at home, rather than 
to annoy him abroad, ſhe was unwilling the 
great charges ſhe had been at ſhould be be- 
ſtowed in vain 3 and therefore turn'd her 
preparations another way, than that for 
which ſhe firſt intended them. 

The project of this voyage was to aſſault 

the king of Spain's ſhipping in the harbour 
of Ferrol, which the queen chiefly deſir'd 
to do for her own ſecurity at home, and 
afterwards to go and take the Tercera 
iſlands, and there to expect the coming 
home of the Indian fleet: but neither of 
theſe two deſigns took that effect which was 
expected ; for in our ſetting forth, the ſame 
day we put to ſea we were taken with a 
mot violent ſtorm and contrary winds; and 
the general was ſeparated from the fleet, 
and one ſhip from another ; ſo that the one 
half of the fleet was compelled to return 
home; and the reſt that kept the ſea, ha- 
ving reach'd the coaſt of Spain, were com- 
mand on home, by order of the lord ge- 
neral. 
Thus, after their return, they were to 
adviſe upon a new voyage, finding by their 
ſhips and victuals they were unable to per- 
form the former: whereupon it was thought 
convenient all the army ſhould be diſ- 
charg'd for ſaving of victuals, except a 
thouſand of the prime ſoldiers of the low 
countries, which were put into her majeſty's 
ſhips, that they might be the better pre- 
par'd, if they ſhould chance to encounter 
the Spaniſb fleet. Thus the ſecond time they 
departed England, though not without 
ſome danger of the ſhips, by reaſon of the 
winter's near approach. 

The firſt land in Spain we fell in withal 
was the North Cape, the place whither our 
directions led us, if we happen'd to loſe 
company. Being there deſcried from the 
ſhore, and not above twelve leagues from 
the Groyne, where the Spaniſh Armada lay, 
we were in good hopes to have enticed them 
out of the harbour to fight us; but ſpend- 
ing ſome time thereabouts, and finding no 
ſuch diſpoſition in them, it was thought fit 
no longer to linger about that coaſt, left 
we ſhould loſe our opportunity upon the 
Indian fleet; therefore every captain receiv d 
his directions to ſtand his courſe into thirt 
lix degrees, there to ſpread ourſelves nor 
and ſouth, itbeing a heighth that common- 


ly the Spaniards fail in from the Indies. 
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At this time the lord general complain'd 1397. 
. 


of a leak in his ſhip; and two days after, 
towards midnight, he brought himſelf up- 
on the lee to wy it. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and ſome other ſhips, being a-head of the. 
fleet, and it growing dark, they could not 
diſcern the lord general's working, but 
ſtood their courſe as before directed; and 
through this unadviſed working of m 
lord, they loſt him, which was a great dif. 
heartening to his fleet. 

The day following, Sir Walter Raleigh 
wasinform'd, by a pinnace he met, that the 
great Armada, which we ſuppoſed to be in 
the Groyne and Ferrol, was gone to the 
iſlands for the guard of the Indian fleet : 
this pinnace, with this intelligence it gave 
us, Sir Walter Raleigh immediately ſent to 
look out the general. My lord had no 
ſooner receiv'd this advice, but at the ver 
inſtant he directed his courſe to the iſlands, 
and diſpatch'd ſome ſmall veſſels to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, to inform him of the ſud- 
den alteration of his courſe, upon the news 
receiv d from him, commanding him with 
all expedition to repair to Hores, where he 
would not fail to be at our arrival, At the 
iſlands we found this intelligence utterly 
falſe; for neither the Spaniſh ſhips were there, 
nor were expected there. We met likewiſe 
with divers Engliſhmen that came out of the 
Indies; but they could give us no aſſurance 
of the coming home of the fleet ; neither 
could we receive any advertiſement from 
the ſhore, which made us half in deſpair 
of them. 

By that time we had watered our ſhips, 
and refreſh'd ourſelves at Hores, Sir Walter 
Raleigh arriv'd there; who was will'd by 
the lord general, after he was furniſh'd of 
ſuch wants as that poor iſland afforded, to 
repair to the iſland of Fayal, which my 
lord intended to take. Here grew great 
queſtions and heart-burnings againſt Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh; for he coming to Fayal, and 
miſſing the lord general, and yet knowing 
my lord's reſolution to take the iſland, he 
held it more adviſable to land with thoſe 
forces he had, than to expect the coming 
of my lord; for in that ſpace the iſland 
might be better provided : whereupon he 
landed, and took it before my lord's ap- 
proach. This act was held ſuch an indignity 
to my lord, and urg'd with that vehemence 
by thoſe that hated Sir Walter, that if my 
lord, though naturally kind and flexible, 
had not fear d how it would have been ta- 
ken in England, I think Sir Walter had 
ſmar ted for it. 

From this iſland we went to Gracie/a, 


which did willingly relieve our wants as far 


as it could; yet with humble intreaty to 
forbear landing with our army, eſpeecially 
becauſe they underſtood there was. a ſqua- 
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not uſe to forbear cruelty wherever they 
came: and here it was that we met the In- 
dian fleet, which in manner following mi- 
raculouſly eſcap'd us. | | | 

The lord general having ſent ſome men 
of good account into the iſland, to ſee there 
ſnould be no injury offer d to the Portugueſe, 
becauſe he had paſs'd his word to the con- 
trary, thoſe men advertis'd him of four ſail 
of ſhips deſcried from the ſhore, and one 
of them, greater than the reſt, ſeem'd to 
be a carrack. My lord receiv'd this news 
with great joy, and divided his fleet into 
three ſquadrons, to be commanded by him- 
felf, the lord Thomas Howard, and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. The next ſhip to my lord, 
of the queen's, was the Rainbow, wherein 
Sir William Monſon went, who receiv'd di- 
rection from my lord to ſteer away ſouth 
that night; and if he ſhould meet with any 
fleet, to follow them, carrying lights, or 
ſhooting off his ordnances, or making any 
other ſign that he could; and if he met 
with no ſhips, to direct his courſe the next 
day to the iſland of St. Michael; but pro- 
miſing that night to ſend twelve ſhips after 
him. Sir William beſought my lord, by 
the pinnace that brought him this direction, 
that above all things he ſhould have a care 
to diſpatch a ſquadron to the road of Angra 
in the Terceras ; for it was certain, if 
they were Spaniards, thither they would 
reſort. 

Whilſt my lord was thus contriving his 
buſineſs, and ordering his ſquadron, a ſmall 
bark of his fleet happen'd to come to him, 
who aſſur d him, that thoſe ſhips diſcover'd 
from the land were of his own fleet, and 
that they came in immediately from them: 
this made my lord countermand his former 
direction ; only Sir William Monſon, who 
was the next ſhip to him, and receiv'd the 
firſt command, could not be recalled back. 
Within three hours of his departure from 
my lord, which might be about twelve of 
the clock, he fell in company of a fleet of 
twenty five fail ; which at the firſt he could 
not aſſure himſelt to be Spaniards, becauſe 
the day before, that number of ſhips was 
miſſing from our fleet. Here he was in a 
dilemma, and great perplexity with him- 
ſelf; for in making ſigns, as he was direct- 
ed, if the ſhips prov'd Engliſh, it were ri- 
diculous, and he would be expos'd to ſcorn ; 
and to reſpite it till morning were as dan- 
gerous, if they were the Indian fleet; for 
then my lord might be out of view, or 
of the Ken of his ordnance; therefore 
he reſolv'd rather to put his perſon, than his 
up in peril. He commanded his maſter 
to keep the weather-gage of the fleet, what- 
ſoever ſhould become of him; and it blow- 


ing little wind, he betook himſelf to his 


ing whence they were. They anſwer d, of Www 


Seville in Spain; and ask'd of whence he 
was. He told them, of England; and that 
the ſhip in ſight was a galleon of the queen's 


'of England, ſingle and alone, alledging the 


honour they would get by winning her; 
his drift being to draw and entice them in- 
to the wake of our fleet, where they would 
be ſo entangled, as they could not eſcape. 
They return'd him ſome ſhot, and ill lan- 
guage 3 but would not alter their courſe to 
the Terceras, whither they were bound, and 
where they arriv'd, to our misfortune. Sir 
William Monſon return'd aboard his ſhip, 
making ſigns and lights, and report with 
his ordnance, but all in vain; for my lord 
altering his courſe, as you have heard, ſtood 
that night to S. Michael's, and paſs'd by 
the north ſide of Tercera, a farther way than 
if he had gone by the way of Angra, where 
he had met the Indian fleet. 

When day appear'd, and Sir William 
Monſon was in hopes to find the twelve ſhips 
promis'd to be ſent to him, he might diſ- 
cern the Spaniſh fleet two miles and a little 
more a-head of him, and a-ſtern him a 
galleon, and a pinnace betwixt them; which 
putting forth her flags, he knew to be the 
earl of Southampton 1n the Garland, The 
pinnace was a frigat of the Spaniſh fleet 
who took the Garland and the Rainbow to 
be galleons of theirs z but ſeeing the flag 
of the Garland, ſhe found her error, and 
ſprang a-loof, thinking to eſcape ; but the 
earl purſued her with the loſs of ſome time, 
when he ſhould have followed the fleet, and 
therefore was deſir'd to deſiſt from that 
chaſe by Sir William Monſon, who ſent his 
boat to him. By a ſhot from my lord this 
frigat was ſunk; and while his men were 
rifling her, Sir Francis Vere and Sir William 
Brook came up in their two ſhips, who the 
Spaniards would have made us believe were 
two galleons of theirs; and ſo much did 
my lord ſignify to Sir William Monſon, wiſh- 
ing him to ſtay their coming up; for that 
there would be greater hope of thoſe two 
ſhips, which there was no doubt but we 
were able to maſter, than of the fleet, for 
which we were too weak. 

When Sir William knew the two ſhips to 
be the queen's, which he had before ſuſpect- 
ed, he began to purſue the Spaniſb fleet 
afreſh ; but by reaſon they were ſo far a-head 
of him, and had ſo little way to fail, they 
recover d the road of Tercera; but he and 
the reſt of the ſnips purſued them, and him- 
ſelf led the way into the harbour, where 
he found ſharp reſiſtance from the caſtle ; 
but yet ſo batter'd the ſhips, that he might 
ſee the maſts of ſome ſhot by the board, 
and the men quit the ſhips; ſo that there 
wanted nothing but a gale of wind to noe 

im 
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7 him to cut the cables of the hawſers, and about for the iſlands of the Tercera, where 1 597. 
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W Ac bring them off; wherefore he ſent to the 


other three great ſhips of ours, to deſire 
them to attempt the cutting their cables; 
but Sir Francis Vere rather wiſh'd his coming 


off, that they might take a reſolution what 


to do: this muſt be rather imputed to want 
of experience than backwardneſs in him; 
for Sir William ſent him word, that if he 
quitted the harbour, the ſhips would tow 
near the caſtle z and as the night drew on, 
the wind would freſhen, and come more 
of the land; which indeed prov'd fo, and 
we above a league from the road in the 
morning. 

We may ſay, and that truly, there was 
never that poſſibility to have undone the 
ſtate of Spain as now; for every royal of 
plate we had taken in this fleet, had been 
two to them, by our converting it by war 
upon them. : 

None of the captains could be blamed in 
this buſineſs; all is to be attributed to the 
want of experience in my lord, and his flex1- 
ble nature to be over- ruled: for the firſt 
hour he anchored at Flores, and call'd a 
council, Sir William Monſon adviſed him, 
upon the reaſons following; After his water- 
ing to run weſt, ſpreading his fleet north 
and ſouth, ſo far as the eaſtern wind that 
then blew would carry them; alledging, 
that if the Indian fleet came home that year, 
by computation of the laſt light moon, 
from which time their diſemboguing in the 
Indies muſt be reckoned, they could not be 
above two hundred leagues ſhort of that 
iſland ; and whenſoever the wind ſhould 
chop up weſterly, he bearing a ſlack fail, 
they would in a few days overtake him. 

This advice my lord ſeem'd to embrace; 
but was diverted by divers gentlemen, who, 
coming principally tor land-ſervice, found 
themſelves tir'd by the tediouſneſs of the ſea. 
Certain it is, if my lord had followed his 
advice, within leſs than forty hours he had 
made the queen owner of that fleet ; for by 
the pilot's card, which was taken in the 
frigat, the Spaniſh fleet was but fifty leagues 
in traverſe with that eaſtern wind, when 
my lord was at Flores; which made my 
lord wiſh, the firſt time Sir William Monſon 
repair'd to him, after the eſcape of the 
fleet, that he had loſt his hand, ſo he had 
been ruled by him. 

Being met aboard Sir Francis Vere, we 
conſulted what to do, and reſolv'd to ac- 
quaint my lord with what had happen'd, 
deſiring his preſence with us, to ſee it there 
were any poſlibility to attempt the ſhipping, 
or ſurprize the iſland, and ſo to poſſeſs the 
treaſure, 

My lord receiv'd this advertiſement juſt 
as he was ready with his troops to have land- 
ed in Si. Michael's; but this meſſage diverted 
his landing, and made him preſently caſt 


we lay all this while expecting his coming. Wy 


In his courſe from St. Michael's it was his 
hap to take three ſhips that departed the 
Havana the day after the fleet; which 
three ſhips did almoſt then counteryail the 
expence of the whole voyage. | 

At my lord's meeting with us at Tercera, 
there was a conſultation how the enemy's 
ſhips might be fetched off, or deſtroyed, 
as they lay; but all men, with one conſent, 
agreed the impoſlibility of it. The attempt- 
ing the iſland was propounded ; but with- 
ſtood for theſe reaſons, T he difficulty in land- 
ing ; the ſtrength of the iſland, which was 
increaſed by fourteen or fifteen hundred ſol- 
diers in the ſhips; and our want of vic- 
tuals, to abide by the ſiege. Seeing then 
we were fruſtrate of our hopes at the Terce- 
ra, we reſolv'd upon landing in St. Michael's; 
and arrived the day following at Punta 
Delgada, the chief city, Here my lord 
imbark'd his ſmall army in boats, with 
offer to land; and having thereby drawn 
the enemy's greateſt force thither to reſiſt 
him, ſuddenly he rowed to Villa Franca, 
three or four leagues diſtant from thence ; 
which, not being defended by the enemy, 
he took. The ſhips had order to abide in 
the road of Delgada ; for that my lord made 
account to march thither by land ; but be- 
ing aſhore at Villa Franca, he was inform'd 
that the march was impoſſible, by reaſon 
of the high and craggy mountains which 
diverted his purpoſe. 

Victuals now grew ſhort with us; and 
my lord general began diſcreetly to foreſee 
the danger in abiding towards winter upon 
theſe coaſts, which could not afford him an 
harbour, only open roads that were ſubject 
to ſoutherly winds ; and upon every ſuch 
wind, he muſt put to fea for his ſafety. 
He conſider' d, that if this ſhould happen 
when his troops were aſhore, and he not 
able to reach the land in a fortnight, or 
more, which 1s a thing ordinary, what a 
deſperate caſe he ſhould put himſelf into, 
eſpecially in ſo great a want of victuals; 
and ſo concluding, that he had ſeen the end 
of all his hopes by the eſcape of the fleet, he 
embarked himſelf and army, though with 
ſome difficulty, the ſeas were now grown 
ſo high. 1 

By this time the one half of the fleet that 
rid in Punta Delgada made away for Villa 
Franca; and thoſe that remain'd behind, be- 
ing thought by a ſhip of Braſil to be the Spa- 
niſh fleet, ſhe came in amongſt them, and ſo 
was betray'd. After her there follow'd a 
carrack, who had been ſerv'd in the like 
manner, but for the haſty and ind iſcreet 
weighing of a Hollander, which made her 
run aſhore under the caſtle, When the wind 
leſſen'd, Sir William Monſon weighed with 
the Rainbow, thinking to give an attempr 
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on her, notwithſtanding the caſtle; which ſhe 
eiving, as he drew near unto her, ſhe ſet 
erſelf on fire, and burned down to the very 
keel. She was a ſhip of fourten hundred tuns 
burden, that the year before was not able 
to double the cape of Good-Hope in her 
voyage to the Eaſt Indies, but put into 
Brazil, where ſhe was laden with ſugars, 
and afterwards thus deſtroyed. The Spa- 
niards, who preſumed more upon their ad- 
vantages than valour, and thought themſelves 
in too weak a condition to follow us to the 
iſlands, and put their fortunes upon a day's 
ſervice, ſubtilly deviſed how to intercept us 
as we came home, when we had leaſt thought 
or ſuſpicion of them and their fleet, which 
was all this while in the Groyne and Ferrol, 
not daring to put forwards while they knew 
ours to be upon the coaſt. Their general, 
the Adelantado came for England, (with a re- 
ſolution to land at Falmouib, and fortify it; 
and afterwards with their ſhips to keep the 
ſea, and expect our coming home ſcattered 
and having thus cut off our ſea-forces, and 
poſſeſſing the harbour of Falmouth, they 
thought with a ſecond ſupply of thirty ſeven 
levantine ſhips, which the marquis Arumbullo 
commanded, to have returned and gained a 
good footing in England. 

We may ſay, and that truly, that God 
fought for us : for the Adelantado being 
within a few leagues of the iſland of Silly, he 
commanded all his captains on board him 
to receive his directions; but whilſt the 
were in conſultation, a violent ſtorm too 
them at eaſt, inſomuch that the captains 
could hardly recover their ſhips, but in no 
caſe were able to ſave their boats : the ſtorm 
continued fo furious, that happy was he who 
could recover home, ſeeing their deſign thus 
overthrown by the loſs of their boats, where- 
by the means of landing was taken away. 
Some who were willing to ſtay, and receive 
the farther commands of the general, kept 
the ſeas ſo long upon our coaſt, that in the 
end they were taken; others put themſelves 
into our harbours for refuge and ſuccour ; 
and it 1s certainly known, that in this 
voyage the Spaniards loſt eighteen ſhips, the 
St. Luke and the St. Bartholomew being two, 
and in the rank of his beſt galleons. 

We muſt aſcribe this loſs of theirs to God 
only ; for certainly the enemies deſigns were 
dangerous, and not diverted by our force, 
but by his will, who from time to time 
would not ſuffer the Spaniards in any one of 
their attempts to ſet footing in England, as 
we did in all quarters of Spain, Portugal, 
the lands, and both Indies. 

In this voyage to the iſlands, I have ſet 
down my lord's deſign upon the Spaniſh 
fleet lying at Ferro! ; wherein his lordſhip 
required a captain he moſt relied on to have 
his opinion in writing. Firſt, Whether he 


Secondly, whether before or after his being 
at theTercera? And, Laſtly, the manner how 
to aſſail them? The captain's anſwer follows, 
which you may read and judge of. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl of Ess kx. 


N anſwer to your lordſhip's de- 
18 mand, Whether to give an attempt 
upon the ſhips in Ferrol, before the landing 
& your men, and the caſtles gain d, this 1 
„ ſay, That before I can give my reſolu- 
© tion, I muſt deſcribe the ſtate of the har- 
* bour, and the ſituation of the forts, with 
the ſtrength of the ſhips; for out of theſe 
*« muſt proceed my reaſons. 

AI conceive at the entrance of the har- 
© bour there are two caſtles, the one on the 
© ſouthſide, the other on the north, both 
* commanding any ſhip that ſhall enter: 
they are ſeated low by the water, the 
cliffs on both ſides very high, and the 
harbour to be chained, 

„My opinion is, if your lordſhip do 
land your men in the bay before you take 
* the forts, as there is no other place of 
landing, you muſt conſider it is an open 
road, the coaſt ſubje& to northerly winds, 
«© which beat ſo hard on the ſhore, that 
you cannot land your ſoldiers and their 
furniture with conveniency and ſafety, eſ- 
pecially being ſure to find reſiſtance at 
your landing. 
But your lordſhip may anſwer, That 
he who attempts great things, muſt run 
all hazards: and as it is wiſdom to fore- 
* caſt all doubts and dangers, fo were it 
too great ſecurity not to hazard loſs up- 
on hope of victory: and whereas the 
danger of landing by reaſon of the ſea's 
breaking on the ſhore is alledged, you 
may think we are not always ſure of a 
northerly wind, nor of ſo great a ſea ; 
and therefore you muſt put your attempt 
in adventure. 
*©. But for your lordſhip's ſatisfaction in 
this point, you muſt know that you cannot 
ſeize that coaſt, but with ſuch a wind as 
makes ſuch a ſea as renders it difficult for 
you to land. Or ſuppoſe, that being up- 
on the coaſt as you were the laſt year, 
when you came from Cadiz, and that 
the wind ſhould now do, as then it did, 
*© chop up from the ſouthweſt to the north- 
< weſt, your lordſhip would be imbay'd, 
and forced to ſeek the harbour of the 
* Groyne or Ferrol, and make good thofe 
places, which then you might have done: 
” — now you muſt conſider your army Is 
not ſo great as it was then, and their tor- 
<* tifications and ſhipping are much ſtronger 
than they were, My opinion is, there- 
fore, That there is little poſſibility of at- 
*© rempting 
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<« tempting the ſhipping without gaining 
ce rhe forts 3 neither do I ſee any poſſibility 
eto poſſeſs them with your ſmall army. 
Hut your lordſhip may alledge, That 
e though the ports were impregnable, yet 
«© they may be paſs'd with a large wind; 
for every ſhot that comes from them hits 
<& not, or if it does it kills not, but though 
it ſhould, it ſinks not. | 
LI allow it is no great difficulty to paſs 
* any fort with a ſhip under fail, being a 
* moveable thing, where no certain aim 
* can be had; yet I think no place more 
% dangerous than Ferrol, becauſe of the 
<* highneſs of the hills, and the narrowneſs 
of the entrance that makes a continual 
calm, or the little wind ſo uncertain, that 
every puff brings ſundry ſhift of wind. 
Many of the king of Spain's ſhips have 
been there loſt : and therefore the ad- 
vantage of a ſhip in paſling a caſtle is 
the force and largeneſs of a wind; as to 
the contrary, theſe forts will be able to 
* annoy a ſhip upon the former reaſons. 
But allow that your lordſhip's fleet 
* ſhould enter ſafely ; for the greateſt dif- 
«© ficulty is not to paſs in, but to perform 
the ſervice when they are within: your 
«© fleet being entered, they will be in the 
«< ſtate of a priſoner, that cannot get out of 
* a houſe without leave of his keeper ; for 
the wind that is good and large for them 
to enter, is as much againſt their coming 
cout; and therefore it behoves every com- 
„ mander, as well to think of bringing 
* himſelf off with diſcretion, - as of falling 
** on with reſolution. 1 
Fitherto I have ſhewed the uncertaint 
of your lordſhip's landing, the doubrful. 
** neſs of your attempt, and the danger in 
* not having the caſtles; but I will now 
*© ſuppoſe the forts to be ours, and the 
** whole ſhipping paſſed them without any 
** loſs; yet will the enemy have as great an 
advantage as they can wiſh ; for the 
number of men and ſhipping, and the 
** greatneſs of their veſſels, are known to 
** exceed ours; and where there is an equa- 
** lity in ſhipping on both ſides, the victo- 
*© ry is not to be obtained on neither ſide, 
*© whilſt there is ammunition and men on 
** the other ſide, unleſs it be by a general 
** boarding, or ſtratagem of firing; in 
** which the Spaniards ſhall have advan- 
** tage of us, they being in their own har- 
** bour, where they may be ſupplied, and 
ve can have no relief but what we bring 
with us. 
If your lordſhip ſhall hold it convenient, 
as in diſcretion I think you will not, to 
** ſend in her majeſty's ſhips upon this ſer- 
vice, then you muſt confider the reſt of 
** your fleet to be far inferior to the ene- 
** mies ſtrength ; and fo you will ſend them 
Vol. III. 
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As J am againſt the attempt of Ferrol 
before you return from the iſlands, ſo 1 
am alſo againſt your lordſhip's preſent- 
ing yourſelf upon that coaſt ; for in 
thinking to entice forth the fleet, beſides 
** that you ſhall diſcover your own ſtrength, 
you ſhall give them occaſion to arm their 
** country ; and beſides, it will be in their 
** Choice, whether to fight with you, or no; 
for they will be able to diſcover and 
Judge of your forces; and ſuch is their 
** diſcipline, that though they had your 
** lordſhip upon advantage, yet * dare not 
attempt you without a ſpecial order from 
the king; which your lordſhip found by 
experience in the count de Fuentes's an- 
{wer to your lordſhip's challenge at the 
walls of Lisbon. And to conclude, 
ſince your lordſhip intends to go from 
Ferrol to Tercera, it were much better, 
in my opinion, firſt to attempt that 
iſland, whilſt your army is ſtrong and in 
health. Ir is a place of much more im- 
portance, and more likelihood of pre- 
vailing than in your enterprize upon the 
** ſhipping : that iſland being poſſeſſed, will 
draw contributions from the reſt ro main- 
** tainit: your lordſhip will cut off the ſup- 
” boo the Spaniards and Portugueſe receivg 
from both the Indies, Guinea, and Bra- 
zil : your lordſhip will provide a place 
** of refuge for our fleet hereafter ; from 
** whence they may with eaſe keep the ſeas, 
* and endanger all the trades aforeſaid : 
** your lordſhip will unite that iſland to 
** thecrown of England; and it there be an 
agreement of peace betwixt the two na- 
tions, you will gain advantageous con- 
** ditions to the ſtate of England upon a 
** treaty : your lordſhip will be in a poſli- 
bility of drawing the Armada of Ferrol 
to purſue you thither, that iſland import» 
ing them ſo much to defend; and then 
** your lordſhip will have your deſire to 
** fight them upon equal terms at ſea. If 
** you attempt Ferro! at firſt, and ſhould 
I 5 n to be repulſed, your lordſhip will 
ng wes 3"Y it will be ſo great a diſhonour 
and loſs, that you will not be able to re- 
** ſolve upon any other ſervice; and then 
** will your expedition for the Terceras be 
1 — 5 void: whereas if you would pleaſe 
** to make your attempt upon the Terceras 
** firſt, it will not take away your hope of 
** Ferrol afterwards ; for in your return from 
*© thence, you will find the ſhipping either 
in the ſame ſtate you left them in har- 
** bour; or if you meet them at ſea, you 
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Thus have I anſwered your lordſhip's 
demand as you required.” 
W. M. 
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apparently to their own deſtruction, 1597. 
flaughter, and ruin. Wy WI 
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The Lord Thomas Howar 
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Ships. 


The Elizabeth Jonas, 
The Ark Royal, 
The Triumph. 

The Mere-honour, 
The Repu lſe , 

The Garland, 
The Defiance, 
The Nonpereille, 
The Lion, 

The Rainbow. 
The Hope, 

The Foreſight, 
The Mary Roſe, 
The Bonaventure, 
The Crane, 

The Swiftſure, 
The Tremontain, 
The Advantage, 
The Quittance, 


1599. 1 Cannot write of any thing done in this 
.. 


year of 1599. for there was never greater 
expectation of war, with leſs performance. 
Whether it was a miſtruſt the one nation 
had of the other, or a policy held on both 
ſides, to make peace with ſword- in- hand, a 
treaty being entertained by conſent of each 
prince, I am not to examine; but ſure I 
am, the preparation was on both ſides very 
great, as if the one expected an invaſion 
rom the other; and yet it was generally 
conceived, not to be intended by either; 
but that ours had only relation to my lord 


of Eſſex, who was then in Ireland, and had 


a deſign to try his friends in England, and 
to be revenged of his enemies, as he pre- 
tended, and as it proved afterwards by his 
fall. Howſoever it was, the charge was not 
ſo great as neceſſary ; for it was commonl 

known, that the Adelentado had drawn bot 

his ſhips and galleys to the Groyne; which 
was not uſually done, but for ſome action 
intended upon England or Ireland, though 
he converted them afterwards to another 
uſe ; for the galleys were ſent into the Low 
Countries, and paſted the narrow ſeas, whilſt 
our ſhips lay there; and with the fleet the 
Adelentado purſued the Hollanders to the 
iſlands, whether he ſuſpected they were gone. 
This fleet of Hollanders, which conſiſted of 
ſeventy three ſail, were the firſt ſhips that 


ever diſplay'd their colours in warlike fort 


againſt the Spaniards, in any action of their 
own ; for how cruel ſoever the war ſeemed 
to be in Holland, they maintained a peace- 
able trade in Spain, and abuſed us. This 
firſt action of the Hollanders at ſea proved 


d Admiral in the Downs, from whence he returned 
in a Month, Anno 1599. 5 


Commanders. 


The Lord Thomas Howard. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Sir Fulke Grivel. 

Sir Henry Palmer. 

Sir Thomas Vavaſor. 
Sir William Harvey. 
Sir William Monſon. 
Sir Robert Croſs, 

Sir Richard Levon. 
Sir Alexander Clifford, 
Sir John Gilbert. 

Sir Thomas Sherley. 
Mr, Forteſcue. 
Captain Troughton, 
Captain Jonas. 
Captain Bradgate. 
Captain Slingsby. 
Captain Whre. 
Captain Reynolds, 


not very ſucceſsful ; for after the ſpoil of a  1599- 


town in the Canaries, and ſome hurt done © 


at the iſland of St. Tome, they kept the ſea 
for ſeven or eight months; in which time their 
general and moſt of their men ſickened and 
died, and thereſtreturn'd with loſsand ſhame. 
Another benefit which we received by this 
preparation, was, That our men were now 
taught ſuddenly to arm, ever man knowing 
his command, and how to be commanded, 
which before they were ignorant of ; and 
who knows not, that ſudden and falſe alarms 
in an army are ſometimes neceſſary? To 
ay truth, the expedition which was then 
uſed in drawing together ſo great an army 
by land, and rigging ſo great and royal a 
navy to ſea, in fo little a ſpace of time, 
was ſo admirable in other countries, that 
they received a terror by it; and many that 
came from beyond ſea, ſaid, The queen was 
never more dreaded abroad for any thing ſhe 
ever did. | 

Frenchmen that came aboard our ſhips 
did wonder (as at a thing incredible) that 
her majeſty had rigged, victualled, and fur- 
niſhed her royal ſhips to ſea in twelve days 
time: and Spain, as an enemy, had reaſon 
to fear and grieve to ſee this ſudden prepa- 
ration; but more, when they underſtood 
how the hearts of her majelty's ſubjects 
Joined with their hands, being all ready to 
ſpend their deareſt blood for her, and her 
ſervice. Holland might likewiſe ſee, that it 
they became inſolent, we could be as ſoon 
provided as they; nor did they expect to 
_ ſuch celerity in any nation but them- 
ELVES, 8 
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It is probable too, that the king of Spain, 
and the archduke, were hereby drawn to 
entertain thoughts of peace : for as ſoon as 
our fleet was at ſea, a gentleman was ſent 
from Bruſſels with ſome overtures, though 
for that time they ſucceeded not. However, 
whether it was that the intended inyaſion 
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from Spain was diverted, or that her ma- 199. 
jeſty was fully ſatisfy' d of my lord of Ee WY w 


I know not; but ſo it was, that ſhe com- 
manded the ſudden return of her ſhips from 
ſea, after they had lain three weeks or a 


month in the Downs. 


Sir Richard Lewſon to the Iſlands. Anno Dom. 1600. 


Ships. 


The Repulſe, 
The War ſpite, 
The Vanguard, 


HE laſt year, as you have heard, put 
all men in expectation of war, which 
yet came to nothing. This ſummer gave 
us great hope of peace; but with the like 
effect ; for by conſent of the queen, the king 
of Spain, and the archduke, their commiſ- 
fioners met at Bologne in Picardy, to treat of 
peace, a place choſen indifferently, the 
French king being in league and friendſhip 
with them all. Whether this treaty were 
intended but in ſhew only, or that they were 
out of hopes to come to any concluſion, or 
what elſe was the true and real cauſe of its 
breaking off ſo ſuddenly, I know not ; but 
the pretence was lender : for there grew a 
difference about precedency betwixt the 
crowns of Spain and England; and fo the 
hopes of peace were fruſtrated, though had 
it been really intended, matters might eaſily 
have been accommodated. DE, 
The queen ſuſpected the event hereof be- 
fore their meeting; and the rather, becauſe 
the Spaniards entertained her with the like 
treaty in 1588. when at the ſame inſtant 
their navy appeared upon her coaſt to in- 
vade her : therefore, leſt ſhe ſhould be guil- 
ty of too great ſecurity, in relying upon the 
ſucceſs of this doubtful treaty, ſhe furniſhed 
the three ſhips before named, under pretence 
to guard the weſtern coaſt, which at that 
time was infeſted by the Dunkirkers. 

And becauſe there ſhould be the leſs no- 
rice taken, part of the victuals was pro- 
vided at Plimouth, and Sir Richard Lewſon, 
who was then admiral of the narrow ſeas, 
was appointed general, for the more ſecret 
carrying on of the buſineſs ; ſo as it could 
not be conjectured, either by their victualing 
or by their captain, being admiral. of the 
narrow ſeas, that it was a ſervice from 


Commanders. 


Sir Richard Lewſon. 
Captain Troughton. 
Captain Sommers. 


home. 


As they were in a readineſs at Pli- 1600. 


mouth, expecting orders, the queen being ful 


ly fatisfy'd that the treaty of Bolagne would 
break off without effect, ſhe commanded 
Sir Richard Lewſon to haſten to the iſlands, 
there to expect the carracks and Mexico 
fleet. The Spaniards, on the other ſide, 
being as circumſpect to prevent a miſchief, 
as we were ſubtile to contrive it; and be- 
lieving (as we did) that the treaty of peace 
would prove a vain hopeleſs ſhew of what 
was never meant, furniſhed: eighteen tall 
ſhips to the iſlands, as they had uſually done 
ſince the year 1591. The general of this 
fleet was Don Diego de Borachero. 

Our ſhips coming to the iſlands, they 
and the Spaniards had intelligence of one 
another, but not the ſight ; for that Sir Ri- 
chard Lewſon hailed ſixty leagues weſtward, 
not only to avoid them, but in hopes ta 
meet with the carracks and Mexico fleet, 
before they could join them. But the car- 
racks being formerly warned by the taking 
of one of them, and burning of another, 
in 2591. had ever ſince that year endea- 
voured to ſhun the ſight of that iſland ; ſo 
that our fleet being now prevented, as they 
had often before been, (nothing being more 
uncertain than actions at ſea, where ſhips 
are to meet one another caſually,) they re- 
turned home, having conſumed time and 
victuals to no purpoſe, and ſeen not ſo much 
as one ſail, from the time they quitted the 
coaſt of England, till their return, two 
ſhips of Holland excepted, that came from 
the Eaſt Indies, (for then began their trade 
thither,) which ſhips Sir Richard Lewſon 
relieved, finding them in great diſtreſs and 
want. 


Sir 
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Sir Richard Lewſon into Ireland, Anno 1601. 


Ships. 


The Warſpite, 
The Garland, 
The Defiance, 
The Swiftſure, 
The Crane, 


N the year 1600. and part of the year 
1601. there was a kind of ceſſation 
from arms, though not by agreement; for 
this year gave a hope of peace, which fail- 
ing, the former courſe of annoying each 
n was trevived; we in relieving the 
Low Countries, the Spaniards in aſſiſting 
the rebels in Ireland. This was the ſum- 
mer that the archduke beſieged Oſtend, 
which was bravely defended, but princi- 
pally by the ſupplies out of England. And 
towards winter, when the Spaniards thought 
we leaſt look'd for war, Don Diego de Bo- 
rachero, with eight fail of ſhips, and 
four thouſand ſoldiers, was ſent to invade 
Trelund. 

In his way thither he loſt the ee of 
his vice admiral Siriago, who retu to 
the Groynez which when the King heard, 
he was much diſtaſted with Siriago, and 
commanded him, upon his allegiance, to 
haſten with all ſpeed for Ireland, as he was 
formerly directed. Don Diego's landing 
was known in England when it was too late 
to prevent it; yet, leſt he ſhould be ſup- 
ply'd with further forces, Sir Richard 
Lewſon valiantly entered the harbour, drew 
near their fortifications, and fought the 
enemy for the ſpace of one whole day, his 
ſhi ring an hundred times ſhot through, 
and yet but eight men flaim. God fo 
bleſſed him, that he prevailed in his enter- 


prize, deſtroyed their whole ſhipping, and 


made Siriago fly by land into another har- 
bour, where he obſcurely embarked him- 
ſelf in a French veſſel for Spain. All this 
while the main army, which landed with 
their general Don * de Avila, was at 
Kingſale, expecting the aid of Hroen, who 


Commanders. 


Sir Richard Lewſon, 
Sir Ames Preſton. 
Captain Goer. 
Captain Sommers. 
Captain Mainwaring, 


promiſed every day to be with them. Our 1601. 
army, commanded by the lord Montjoy, ww 
lord deputy of Ireland, beſieg'd the town, 
ſo that he prevented their meeting, and 
many skirmiſhes paſſed betwixt them. 

The ſiege continued with great miſeries 
to both the armies, and not without cauſe, 
conſidering the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
condition of the country, that afforded 
little relief to either. Some few days be- 
fore Chriſtmas, Tyroen appeared with his 
forces, which was ſome little heartening ta 
the enemy, in hopes to be freed of their im- 
priſonment; for ſo may 1 call it, they 
were ſo ſtrictly beleaguered. The day of 
agreement betwixt the Spaniards and Tyroen 
was Chriſtmas-Eve, on which day there 
happened an earthquake in England; and 
as many times ſuch ſigns prove aut bonum, 
aut malum omen, this proved fortunate ta 
us, the victory being obtained with ſo 
little loſs as is almoſt incredible. 

This was the day of trial, whether Jre- 
land ſhould continue a parcel of our crown, 
or no; for if the enemy had prevail'd in 
the battle, and a treaty had not afterwards 
obtained more than Ls „it was to be 
feared Treland would hardly have been ever 
recovered. The Spaniards in Ireland ſee- 
ing the ſucceſs of Tyroen, and the impoſſi- 
bility for him to reinforce his army, being 
hopeleſs of ſupplies out of Spain, and their 
poverty daily increaſing, they made offers 
of a parley 3 which was granted, and a 
peace enſued 3 the conditions whereof are 
extant in print, They were furniſhed 
with ſhips, and ſecured of their paſſage 
into Spain, where arriving in Eugliſb veſ- 
ſels, the ſhips returned bk for England. 
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William Monſon to the Coaft of Spain, 


Anno 1602. 
Ships. Commanders. 
The Repulſe, Sir Richard Lewſon admiral. 
The Garland, Sir William Monſon vice-admiral. 


The Defiance, 

The Mary Roſe, 
The Warſpight, 
The Nonpareille, 
The Dreadnought, 
The Adventure. 

The Engliſh Carvel, 


HE laſt attempt of the Spaniards in 

Ireland awaken'd the queen, who, it 
ſeems, for two or three years together, en- 
tertained the hopes of peace, and therefore 
was ſparing in ſetting forth her fleets; but 
now perceiving the enemy had found the 
way into Ireland, and that it behoved her 
to be more vigilant than ever, ſhe reſolv'd, 
as the ſafeſt courſe, to infeſt the ſpaniſh 
coaſts with a continual fleet, and this year 
furniſhed the ſhips aforeſaid, having pro- 
miſe from the ſtates of Holland to join to 
them twelve fail of theirs; and becauſe this 
important ſervice required great ſpeed, ſhe 
had not time enough to man them, or ſup- 
ply them with proviſions altogether ſo well 
as they were uſually wont to be, but was 
content with what could be got in ſo ſhort 
a warning, ſo defirous was ſhe to ſee her 
ſhips at ſea. 

Sir Richard Lewſon ſet fail with five of 
them the 19th of March, and left Sir Mil- 
liam Monſon behind with the other four, to 
attend the coming of the Hollanders ; 
though within two or three days after Sir 
William received command from the queen 
to haſten with all ſpeed to Sir Richard Lew- 
ſon; for that ſhe was advertis'd, that the 
ſilver ſhips were arrived at the Terceras. 
Sir William Monſon hereupon neglected no 
time, nor ſtay'd either to ſee himſelf bet- 
ter mann'd, or his ſhips better furniſhed , 
but put to ſea the 26th of March. 

This intelligence of the queen's was true ; 
for the plate-fleet had been at the Terceras, 
and departing thence, in their courſe for 
Spain, Sir Richard Lewſon, with his few 
ſhips, met chem; but to little purpoſe, 
wanting the reſt of his fleet, and the help 
of the twelve Hollanders. We may very 
well account this not the leaſt error or neg- 
ligence that has been committed in our 
voyages; for if the Hollanders had kept 
touch, according to promiſe, and the queen's 
ſhips had been fitted. out with care, we had 
made her majeſty miſtreſs of more treaſure 


than any of her progenitors ever enjoy d. 
Vol. III. 


Captain Goer. 
Captain Slingsby. 
Captain Sommers. 
Captain Reynolds. 
Captain Mainwaring. 
Captain Trevor. 
Captain Sawkel. 
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Sir Richard Lewſon's deſign againſt the 1602. 
Indian fleet, notwithſtanding his great va 


lour, being thus fruſtrated, and by the 
Hollanders ſlackneſs croſſed, he plyed to- 
wards the rock, to meet Sir William Mon- 
ſon, as the place reſolved on between them; 
but Sir William having ſpent fourteen days 
thereabouts, and hearing no tidings of him, 
went round to the ſouthward Cape, where 
he was likewiſe fruſtrated of a moſt promi- 
ſing hope; for meeting with certain French- 
men and Scots, at the ſame inſtant he de- 
{cried three ſhips of ours, ſent by Sir Ri- 
chard to look him. Theſe French and Scotch 
ſhips came from St. Lucar, and gave an 
account of five galleons, ready the next 
tide to ſet fail for the Indies: they likewiſe 
told him of two others that departed three 
days before, wherein went Don Pedro de 
Valdes to be governor of the Havana, who 
had been priſoner in England in 1588. 
Theſe two latter ſhips were met one 
night by the Warſpigbi, whereof captain 
Sommers was commander; but whether it 
was by the darkneſs of the night, or by 
what other caſualty, (for the ſea is ſubject 


to many,) I know not; but they eſcaped. 


This news of the five galleons, and the 
three ſhips of the queen's ſo happily meet- 
ing together, made Sir William direc his 
courſe into the latitude the Spaniaz ds were 
moſt likely to fail in; and coming to it, 
he had ſight of five ſhips, which, in re- 
ſpect of their number and courſe, he made 
reckoning to be the five galleons ; and 
thought that day ſhould fully determine 
and try the difference between the ſtrength 
and puiſſance of the Engliſh and Spaniſh 
ſhips, their number and greatneſs being 
equal. But his joy was ſoon abated; for 
coming up with them, he found them to 
be Enzifh ſhips from the S!reights, and 
bound home. Yet this did not leſſen the 
hope he had conceived that the Spaniards 
might be met withal ; and the next day he 
gave chaſe to one ſhipalone, that came out 
of the Indies, which he took, though he 

Yy had 
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1602. had been better without her; for ſhe 
brought him fo far to leeward, that at 


night the galleons Ree to windward, not 
above eight or ten leagues off us, by report 
of an Engliſh pinnace that met them, who 
came into our company the day following. 
Theſe misfortunes lighting firſt upon Sir 
Richard, and after upon Sir William, might 
have been ſufficient reaſons to diſcourage 
them: but they knowing the accidents of 
the ſea, and that fortune could as well 
laugh as weep, having good ſhips under 
foot, their men ſound and in health, and 
plenty of victuals, they did not doubt but 
that ſome of the wealth which the Indies 
ſent forth into Spain would fall to their 
ſhares. : 
Upon Tueſday the firſt of June, to begin 
our new fortune with a new month, Sir Ri- 
chard Lewſon and Sir William Monſon, who 
ſome nights before, had met accidentally 
in the ſea, were cloſe on board the rock, 
where they took two ſhips of the eaſt coun- 
try, bound for Lisbon; and while they 
were rummaging theſe ſhips, they deſcried 
a caryel from cape Eſpichel bearing with 
them, which, by ſigns ſhe made, they per- 
ceived had a deſire to ſpeak with them. Sir 
Richard immediately chaſed her, and left 
Sir William with the two Eaſterlings to abide 
about the rock till his return. The carvel 
being ferch'd up, gave account, that a car- 
rack and eleven galleys were in Cerimbra 
road, and that ſhe was ſent by two ſhips of 
ours, the Nonpareille and the Dreadnought, 
which lay thereabouts, to look out the ad- 
miral. With what joy this news was 
apprehended may be eaſily imagined : Sir 
Richard made figns to Sir William to ſtand 
with him, and leſt he ſhould not be diſ- 
cern'd, he cauſed the carvel to ply up with 
him, wiſhing him to repair to him ; but 
before they could approach the cape it was 
midnight, and nothing chanced all that 
time but the exchanging of ſome ſhot that 
paſs'd betwixt the admiral and the galleys. 
Upon wedneſday, the ſecond of June, 
every man look'd early in the morning what 
ſhips of her majeſty's were in ſight, which 
were five in number; the Warſpigbt, where- 
in Sir Richard was; for the Repulſe he 
had ſent for England ſome days before, by 
reaſon of a leak ; the Garland, the Nonpa- 
reille, the Dreadnought, and the Adventure, 
beſides the two Eaſterlings taken the day 
before. All the captains reſorted on board 
the admiral to council, which took up moſt 
part of the day. At firſt there was an op- 
polition by ſome, who alledged the danger 
and impoſſibility of taking the carrack, 
being defended by the caſtle and eleven gal- 
leys: but Sir William Monſon prevailed ſo 
far, as that all conſented to go upon her 
the next day, and concluded upon this 


courſe following, That he and Sir Richard 1602 
ſhould anchor as near the carrack as they Wy 


could, the reſt to ply up and down, and not 
anchor. Sir William was glad of this occa- 
ſion, to be revenged of the galleys, hoping 
to requite the ſlavery they put him to when 
he was priſoner in them, and ſingled him- 
ſelf from the fleet a league, that the gal- 
leys might ſee it was in defiance of them; 
and ſo the marquis of S/. Cruz and Frede- 
rick Spinola, the one general of the Portu- 
gueſe, the other of the Hpaniſb galleys, ap- 
prehended it, and came forth with an intent 
to fight him; but being within ſhot, were 
diverted by one Fohn Bedford, an Engli/h,- 
man, who undertook to know the force of 
the ſhip, and Sir William that commanded 
her. 

Before I go farther, I will a little di- 
greſs, and acquaint you with the ſituation 
of the town, and the manner of placing the 
galleys againſt us. The town of Cerimbra 
lies in the bottom of a road, which is a 
good ſuccour for ſhips with a northerly 
wind, It is built with free-ſtone, and near 
the ſea is erected a ſtrong and ſpacious fort, 
well repleniſhed with ordnance: above the 
town, upon the top of a hill, is ſeated an 
ancient ſtrong friery, whoſe ſituation 
makes it oe Ari & and able to com- 
mand the town, caſtle, and road : cloſe to 
the ſhore lay the carrack, like a bulwark 
to the weſt ſide of the caſtle, ſo as it defend- 
ed both that and the eaſt part of the town. 
The eleven galleys had flank'd and forti- 
fy'd themſelves with the ſmall neck of a 
rock on the weſt ſide of the road, with their 
prows right forward, to play upon us, 
every one carrying a cannon in her beak, 
beſides other pieces in their prows; and 
they were no way to be damaged by us, 
till our ſhips came ſo nigh the town, that 
all theſe forces might play upon us in one 
inſtant. 

The galleys being placed to this great ad- 
vantage, they made account (as a captain 
of one of them we took confeſs'd,) to have 
ſunk our ſhips of themſelyes, without any 
farther help. We ſaw the tents pitched, 
and great troops of ſoldiers drawn toge- 
ther, which was no leſs than the whole 
country in arms againſt us: the boars paſ- 
ſed betwixt the ſhore and the carrack all 
the day long, which we ſuppoſed was to 
unlade her; but we found afterwards it was 
rather to ſtrengthen her with men and am- 
munition. Here appear'd many difficulties 
and dangers, and little hope of taking, bur 
rather of ſinking or burning her, as moſt 
men conjectur d. The danger from the gal- 
leys was great, they being flank'd with the 
pune of a rock at our entrance, as you 

ave heard, it being likewiſe calm, and they 
ſhooting low: another danger was, that 8 
the 
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the wind; for if it had come from the ſea, 
the road being open, and the bay deep, our 
attempt muſt have been in vain. And not- 
withſtanding theſe, and many more appa- 
rently ſeen, and that there was no man but 
imagin'd that moſt of the carrack's lading 
was aſhore, and that they would hale her 
a-ground under the caſtle, where no ſhip of 
ours ſhould be able to come at her; all 
which objections, with many more, were 
alledg*d, yet they little prevail'd. Procraſ- 
tination was perilous, and therefore with 
all expedition they thought convenient to 
charge the town, the fort, the galleys, and 
carrack, all at one inſtant: and they had 


determin'd, if the carrack had been a- 


ground, or ſo nigh the ſhore, that the queen's 
ſhips could not reach her, that the two 
Eaſterlings, the day before taken, ſhould 
board and burn her. 

Thurſday the third day, early in the 
morning, every man commending himſelf 
to God's tuition and protection, expected 
when to begin, according to the agreement 
the day before. A gale of wind happening 
about ten of the clock, the admiral weigh'd, 
ſhot off a warning piece, and put forth his 

in the main-top. The vice-admiral 
did the like in his fore-top, according to 
the cuſtom of the ſea, Every captain en- 
courag*d his men; which ſo emboldened 
them, that though they were weak and fee- 


ble before, they now revived and beſtirred ley 


themſelves, as if a new ſpirit had been in- 
fus'd into them. The admiral was the firſt 
that gave the charge; after him follow'd 
the reſt of the ſhips, fhewing great valour, 
and gaining great honour. The laſt of all 
was the vice-admiral, who entering into 
the fight, ſtill ſtrove to get up as near the 
ſhore as he could, where he came to -an an- 
chor, continually fighting with the town, 
the fort, the 2 and carrack, all to- 
gether ; for he brought them bet wixt him, 
that he might play both his broad -ſides 


upon them. The galleys ſtill kept their 


prows towards him. The ſlaves offer'd to 
torſake them, and ſwim to us; and every 
thing was in confuſion amongſt them: and 
thus they fought till five of the clock in the 
afternoon. 

The vice-admiral was anchor'd in ſuch 
a place, that the galleys rowed from one 
ſide to another, ſeeking to ſhun him, which 
Sir Richard Lewſon obſerving, came on 
board him, and openly, in the view and 
hearing of his whole company, embraced 
him, and told him, He had won his heart 
for ever. 

The reſt of the ſhips, as they were di- 
rected, plied up, except the admiral ; who 
by the negligence of his maſter, or ſome 
other impediment, when he ſhould have an- 
chor'd, fell ſo far to leeward, that the 
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wind and tide carried him out of the road, 1602. 
ſo that it was the next day before his ſhip AW 


could be fetch'd in again; whereat the ad- 
miral was much enrag'd, and put himſelf 
into the Dreadnought, and brought her to 
an anchor, cloſe to the vice-admiral, about 
two of the clock in the afternoon. There 
was no opportunity let paſs z for where the 
admiral ſaw defect in any other ſhip, he 
ſently cauſed it to be ſupplied ; and the 
ſterlings, who were appointed to board 
the carrack, beginning to faint, and fail of 
obſerving the directions given them, the 
vice-admiral perceiving it, went on board 
them himſelf, vowing, that if they ſeem'd 
back ward in putting in execution the deſign 
of firing the carrack, they ſhould look for 
as little m from the Engliſh, as they 
could ex m the enemy. Whilſt the 
vice-admiral was thus ordering things, Sir 
Richard Lewſon came to him, and would in 
no caſe ſuffer him to board the carrack 
himſelf, but carried him into the Dread- 
nought, where they conſulted how to pre- 
ſerve the carrack, and enjoy her. 
LOR reſult of this ome wa bets to 
ofter her parley, which th ſently put in 
ractice, nd — Al the Thips to 
eave ſhooting till the return of the meſſen- 
ger. The man employed was one captain 
Sewell, who had eſcaped, and ſwam to us, 
having been four years priſoner in the gal- 
s, as did many Turks and chriſtians, 
The deſign of this parley was to perſuade 
them to yield, promiſing honourable con- 
ditions; and he was to intimate, as from 
himſelf, that the galleys, whoſe ſtrength 
they preſum'd upon, were beaten, ſome 
burnt, the reſt fled ; that we had the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the road, the caſtle not being able 
to abide our ordnance, much leſs che car- 
rack; and if they refuſed this offer of 
mercy, they were to expect all the cruelty 
and rigour that a conqueror could impoſe 
upon his enemy. After ſome conference to 
this effect, the captain of the carrack told 
him, he would ſend ſome gentlemen of qua- 
licy, with commiſſion to treat, and deſir'd 
that ſome of like quality from us might 
repair to him to the ſame purpoſe. 

Theſe gentlemen came aboard the Dread- 
nought, where the admiral and vice-admiral 
were, attending the return and ſucceſs of 
captain Serwell, After the delivery of their 
meſſage, they would needs haſten on board 
the carrack again; for that, as it ſeem'd, 
there was an uproar and a diviſion in her, 
ſome being of opinion to entertain a par- 
ley, others to ſave themſelves, and ſet her 
on fire; which Sir William Monſon hearing, 
without further delay, or conference with 
Sir Richard what was to be done, he 
leaped ſuddenly into his boat, and rowed 
to the carrack. When he drew near to her, 

he 
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1602. he was known by divers gentlemen on 


board her, as having once been a priſoner 
among them : they ſeem'd to be very glad 
of this meeting, and they embrac'd in re- 


membrance of their old acquaintance: the 


captain was Don Diego Lobo, a gallant young 
gentleman, of a noble houſe: he came 
down upon the bend of the ſhip, and com- 
manded his men to ſtand aſide; Sir William 
did the like to his company in the boar. 
The captain demanded of him if he had the 
Portugueſe language. He told him he had 
enough to treat of that buſineſs; acquainted 
him of the place he commanded in the fleet, 
intimated the affection and reſpect he bore 


to the Portugueſe nation, and that the trea- 


ty which was offer'd was his motion, and 
wiſhed him to make his propoſals, which 
were as follows. The firſt demand he made 
was, That they ſhould be ſafely put aſhore 
with their arms. The ſecond, That it ſhould 
be done the ſame night. The third, That they 
ould enjoy their ſhip and ordnance, as at- 
pertaining to the king, but we the wealth. 
The fourth, That the flag and ancient ſhould 
not be taken down, but worn while the car- 
rack was unlading. His ſpeech being end- 
ed, Sir William told him, That his demands 
gave ſuſpicion, that under pretence of parley, 
they meant treachery, or that their hopes were 
greater than there was cauſe z and but that 
be knew it was the uſe of ſome men to demand 
great things, when leſs would ſerve them, he 
would not loſe his advantage to entertain a 
parley. He defired that what they intend- 
ed might be quickly concluded, for night 

owing on might advantage them, and 
for his reſolution he ſhould underſtand it in 
few words, viz. To his firſt demand, He 


was willing to yield, that they ſhould be put 


aſhore with their arms, To the ſecond, 
That he was content they ſhould be ſet aſhore 
that night, except eight or ten of the principal 
gentlemen, whom he would detain three days. 
To the third, He held it idle and frivolous 
zo imagine he would conſent to ſeparate ſhip 
and goods, and look'd upon it as a jeſt. To 
the 2 He would not conſent, being re- 
ſolv'd never to permit a Spaniſh flag to be 
worn in the preſence of the queen's ſhips, un- 
leſs it were diſgracefully, over the poop. There 
was long expoſtulation upon theſe points 
and Sir William Monſon ſeeing the obſtinacy 
of the captain, offer'd in a great rage to 
leap into his boat, reſolving to break the 
treaty z which the reſt of the gentlemen 
perceiving, and that he had propounded 
nothing but what might very well ſtand 
with their reputation, they intreated him 
once more to aſcend into the carrack, and 
they would enter into new capitulations: 
the effect whereof, as it was agreed upon, 
were theſe that follow : 


That a meſſenger ſhould be ſent to the 


time the flag and ancient ſhould be taken 
down ; and if the admiral ſhould not con- 
ſent to the agreement, they to have leiſure 
to put out their flag and ancient before the 
fight ſhould begin. That the company 
ſhould be preſently ſet on ſhore; but the 
captain, with eight others of the principal 
gentlemen, three days after. That the ſhip, 
with her goods, ſhould be ſurrendered, 
without any practice or treaſon. That 
they. ſhould uſe their endeavours, that the 
caſtle ſhould forbear ſhooting whilſt wwe 
rid in the road; and this was the effect of 
the conditions agreed upon. This carrack 
winter'd in Moſembique, in her return from 
the Indies, a place of great infection, as ap- 
pear'd by the mortality among them; fe 
of ſix hundred and odd men, twenty liv'd 
not to return home. After a great deal of 
calamity and mortality, ſhe arriv'd at this 
port of Cerimbra, as you have heard, the 
viceroy of Portugal having ſent eleven gal- 
leys to her reſcue, and four hundred Mocas 
du Camera, which is a title of gentlemen 
that ſerve the king upon any honourable 
occaſion, when they are commanded. That 
ſhe was brought to this paſs, and forced to 
yield on theſe conditions, Sir Robert Cecil 
was wont to impute to the gentlemens 
acquaintance with Sir William Monſon. 
Though three days were limited for ſetting 
the captain on ſhore, yet it was held diſcre- 
tion not to detain them longer than till the 
carrack was brought off ſafely to our ſhips ; 
and therefore Sir William Monſon having 
carried the captain, and the reſt of the 
gentlemen aboard him, where they ſupped, 
had variety of muſick, and ſpent the night 
in great jollitry. The morning following 
he ea axon them aſhore himſelf, whi- 
ther the Conde de Vidigueira had drawn 
down all the force of the whole country, 
amounting to the number of twenty thou- 
ſand men. 

I muſt not omit to deſcribe the behaviour 
of the galleys in the fight, that every man 
may have that honour that is due to him. 
Thoſe of Portugal, being of the ſquadron 
of the marquis of Sr. Cruz, betook them- 
ſelves, with their general, to flight in the 
middle of the fight; but Frederick Spinola, 
who was to convey his galleys out of Spain 
into the low countries, follow'd not the 
example of the marquis, but made good 
the road; which the other ſeeing, with 
ſhame return'd, but to both their coſts; for 
before they departed, they found the cli- 
mate ſo hot, that they were forced to fly, 
their galleys being ſo miſerably beaten, 
and their ſlaves fo pitifully ſlain, that there 
wanted nothing but boats to poſſeſs them 
all, as well as the two we took and burnt ; 


which 
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admiral, to have his confirmation of the 1602. 
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which is a thing has been ſeldom ſeen or 
heard of, for ſhips to take and deſtroy gal- 
leys. The number of men ſlain in the 
town, the caftle, the carrack, and galleys, 
is unknown, though they could not chuſe 
but be many. The wealth of the carrack 
could then as ill be eſtimated, though after 
found to be great. The value of the two 
galleys burnt, with their loading of pow- 
der, is hard to judge, though it's known 
to have been a ſervice of great importance. 
For our loſs, it was not much, only one 
man kill'd in the fly-boat, five lain, and 
as many hurt in the Garland, and one hurt 
in the Adventure. Sir William Monſon had 
the left wing of his doublet ſhot off, but 
receiv*d no other hurt. 

The day following, with a favourable 
wind, we ſtood our courſe for England, 
which brought us into forty ſeven degrees; 
and there we met a pinnace, ſent with a 
packet from the lords, ſignifying the rea- 
dineſs of a ſecond fleet to ſupply us, and 
the ſetting out of the Hollanders which were 
ſo long look'd for; which fleet of Holland 
was in view of the pinnace the ſame night, 
but paſſed by us unſeen. This unlook'd- 
for accident made the admiral and vice- 
admiral conſider what to do, and concluded 
they could not both appear at home, and 
leave a fleet of ſo great importance upon 
the enemies coaſt without a guide or head; 
and therefore they held it fit the vice-admi- 
ral ſhould put himſelf into the Nonpareille, 
as the ableſt ſhip of the fleet, and make his 
return once more.to the coaſt of Spain. But 
he having taken his leave, and ſtanding 
his courſe for the coaſt, a moſt violent ſtorm, 
with a contrary wind, took him, which 
continued ten days, and diſcovered the weak- 
neſs of his ſhip, who had like to have foun- 
der'd in the deep. The carpenters and com- 
pany ſeeing the apparent danger, if he bore 
not up before the wind, preſented him with 
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to their lives; for by keeping the ſeas, they 
ſhould all periſh. Thus was he forc'd by 
mere extremity to bear for England; and 
coming for Plimouth, he found the carrack 
ſafely arriv'd, and the fleet he went back to 
take charge of, not to have quitted the coaſt 
of England. . 
Though it be ſomewhat impertinent to 
this voyage, to treat of more than the ſuc- 
ceſs thereof, yet I will a little digreſs, and 
relate the misfortune of that worthy young 
gentleman Don Diego Lobo, captain of the 
carrack; and becauſe his worth will more 
appear by his anſwer to Sir William Monſon's 
ofter to him when he was his priſoner. Thus 
it was; Sir William Monſon told him, he 
doubted, that by the loſs of the carrack, 
he had loſt his beſt means; for that he ſup- 
ſed, what he had gain'd in the Indies was 
aden in her, and therefore offered, That 
what he would challenge upon his reputa- 
tion to be his own, he mould have freedom 
to carry along with him. The gentleman 
acknowledg'd the favour to be extraordi- 
nary ; but replied, That what he had, he 
gain'd by his ſword ; and that his ſword, 
he doubted not, would repair his fortunes 
again, utterly refuſing to accept any cour- 
teſy in that kind. But, poor gentleman, 
ill fortune thus left him not; for the vice- 
roy, Don Chriſtoval de Mora, holding it 
for a great indignity to have the carrack 
taken out of the port that was defended 
by a caſtle, and guarded with eleven gal- 
leys, and eſpecially in his hearing of the 
ordnance to Lisbon, and in the view of 
thouſands of people who beheld it; ſome 
of them feeling it too, by the loſs of their 
oods that were in her, others grieving 
or the death of their friends that were 
ſlain; but every man finding himſelf touch- 
ed in reputation. 


The Names of the Carrack and eleven Galleys, 


The St. Valentine, a carrack of one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred tuns. 

The Chriſtopher, the admiral of Portugal, 
wherein the marquis de Sancta Cruz 
went. 

The St. Lewis, wherein Frederick Spinola 
went general of the galleys of Spain. 


The Forteleza, vice- admiral to the marquis. 


The Trividad, vice-admiral to Frederick 
Spinola, burnt. 


And the viceroy not knowing how to 

clear himſelf ſo well as by laying It up- 

on the gentlemen he put on board her, the 

fame night they return'd to their lodging, 

he 9 aol of them, with their captain, 
OL, 


The Leva, in which Sir Villiam Monſon: 
was priſoner, 1391. 

The Occaſion, burnt, and the captain ta- 
ken priſoner. 

The St. Jobn Baptiſt. 

The Lazar. 

The Padilla. 

The Philip. 

The Sf. Jobn. 


to be apprehended, imputing the loſs of the 
carrack to their cowardice and fear, if not 
treaſon and connivance with the enemy. 
After ſome time of impriſonment, by me- 
diation of friends, all the gentlemen were 
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was no more than one gentleman was bound 1 602. 


leaſed but the captain; who received ſecret 


WY advice, that the viceroy intended his death 


1602. 


and that he ſhould ſeek by eſcape to pre- 
vent it. Don Diego being thus perplexed, 

ractiſed with his ſiſter ; who finding means 
> his eſcape out of a window, he fled into 
Taly, where he lived in exile from 1602. 
when this happened, till 1615. His go- 
vernment of Malaca in the Indies, for which 
he had a patent in reverſion, was confiſcate, 
and he left hopeleſs ever to return into his 
native country, much leſs to be reſtored to 
his command; an ill welcome after fo long 
and painful a navigation, Having thus 
ſpent thirteen years in exile, at the laſt he 
adviſed with friends, whoſe counſel he fol- 
lowed, to repair into England, there to en- 
quire after ſome commanders that had been 
at the taking of the carrack, by whoſe cer- 
tificate he might be cleared of cowardice or 
treaſon in the loſs of her, which would be a 
good motive to reſtore him to his govern- 
ment again. In the year 1515. he arrived 
in London, and after ſome enquiry found 
out Sir /illiam Monſon, to whom he com- 
plained of his hard miſhap, craving the al- 
ſiſtance of him and ſome others, whom Sir 
William knew to be at the taking of the 
carrack, and defired him to teſtify the man- 
ner of ſurprizing her, which he alledged, 


to afford another in ſuch a caſe. 
Sir William wondered to ſee him, and eſ- 
tally upon ſuch an occaſion : for the pre- 
ent he entertain'd him with all courteſy; and 
the longer his ſtay was in England, the cour- 
teſies were the greater which Sir William did 
him, who procured him a true and effectual 
certificate from himſelf, Sir Francis Howard, 
Captain Barlow, and ſome others who were 
witneſſes of that ſervice ; and to give it the 
more reputation, he cauſed it to be inrolled 
in the office of the admiralty. The gentle- 
man being well ſatisfy'd with his entertain- 
ment, and having what he deſired, returned 
to Hlanders, where he preſented his certifi- 
cate to the archduke and the Infanta, by 
whoſe means he got aſſurance, not only of 
the king's favour, but of reſtitution likewiſe 
to his government. The poor gentleman 
having been thus tols'd by the waves of ca- 
lamity from one country to another, and 
never finding reſt, death, that maſters all 
_ 2 cut _ off ſhort in the midft 
is hopes, as he was ing his jour- 
2 Spain 1 and this was pins | of . 
tunate gallant young gentleman, whoſe 
deſerts might juſtly have challe a bet - 
= reward, it God had pleaſed to afford it 

im, 


Sir William Monſon to the Coaſt of Spain, Anno 1602. 


Ships. 
The Swiftſure, 
The Mary Roſe, 
The Dreadnought, 
The Adventure, 
The Anſwer, 
The Acquittance, 
The Lion's Whelp, 


The Paragon, a merchant, 
A ſmall Carvel, 


HE fleet of Sir Richard Lewſon being directions were to preſent himſelf before the 1603. 
harbour of the Groyne, being the place WY 


happily returned, with the fortune of 


'a carrack, as you have heard, and the queen 


having now no ſhips upon the Spaniſh coaſt, 
to impeach the enemies preparations, ſhe 
feared the fleet which was ready at the 
Groyne, would give a ſecond aſſault upon 
Ireland; whereupon Sir William Monſon, 
who by this time was arrived at Plimouth, 
was ſent for in great haſte by her majeſty, 
to adviſe about, and take on him the charge 
of the fleet then at Plimoutb. After a long 
conference with Sir William Monſon, in the 
preſence of her majeſty, her lord admiral, 
treaſurer, and ſecretary, it was reſolved, 
That Sir William ſhould repair to Plimonth, 
and with all ſpeed get forth thoſe ſhips, and 
others that were there making ready, His 


The | 


Commanders. 


Sir William Monſon. 
Captain Trevers. 
Captain Cawfeld, 
Captain Norris. 
Captain Brodgate. 
Captain Browne. 
Captain May. 
Captain Jaſon. 
Captain Hooper. 


where the Spaniards made their rendezyous ; 
and if he found any likelihood of a deſign 
upon Treland, not to quit that coaſt till he 
ſaw the iflue ; but if he found Vreland ſe- 


cure, and the enemies 823 to be in- 


tended only for defence of their own coaſts, 
then his inſtructions led him thence, to the 
place where the Holland fleet had order to 
attend and expect him: and afterwards 
the whole carriage of the action was refer- 
red to his diſcretion ; but with this caution, 
that above all reſpects of other profit or ad- 
vantage, he attended the affair of Hreland. 
wind this part of the ſummer hung 


trary, and it was ſix weeks before he 
2. the coaſt, dur ing which tune he 


loſt 
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and made a S 


loſt his teſt hopes, by the return of the 
! the J. 22 feet, which happen'd 
a full month before his arrival. He ſer ſail 
from Plimouth the laſt of Auguſt, with a 
ſcant wind, which continued with foul 
weather till he recovered the Groyne, chuſing 
rather to keep the ſea, than hazard the o- 
verthrow of the voyage by his return. 

He ſtay'd at the Groyne till he underſtood 
that the fleet, which was ſuſpected to be pre- 
pared for Ireland was gone to Lisbon, to join 
with Don Diego de Borachero, who all that 
ſummer durſt not budge forth for fear of 
our fleet that made good the coaſt there- 
abouts. Sir William 1n his way to the Rock, 
commanded his carvel to repair to the iſlands 
of Bayona, as the likelieſt place to procure 
intelligence of the ſtate of thoſe parts. As 
the carvel drew near the iſlands, ſhe diſ- 
cerned the Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of twenty 
four ſail, whoſe deſign was, as ſhe under- 
ſtood by a boat ſhe took, to look out the 
Engliſh fleet, whoſe coming they daily ex- 
pected upon the coaſt ; and meeting Sir 

uliam with this news, he held it a good 
ſervice to be thus warned of them. Here 
he took two goodly ſhips of France, bound 
for Lisbon, which harbour he put them from, 
and took pledges, that they ſhould directly 
return into Fraxce, without touching in an 
harbour of Spain; for that he underſtood the 
Spaniſh fleet was ill provided of men, and 
many other things, which theſe ſhips could 
— Sir William and the Dreadnought 
were carried with a chaſe into the road of 
Cerimbra, where the carrack was taken not 
long before; and after ſome fight with the 
caſtle, who defended the veſſel chaſed, they 
came to a friendly treaty, and preſents paſ- 
ſed between them. 

That night, while the admiral rid in the 
road, a carvel coming in, not miſtruſting 
him, was taken, but diſmiſſed in a friendl 
manner; by whom he underſtood the af. 
fairs of Lishon, but could get no notice of 
the Holland fleet, which was appointed to 
attend at the Rock, whither once more he 
repaired. | TIF 

Coming thither the 26th of September, a 
light was ſpied in the night, which the ad- 
mural chaſed, thinking it had been the fleet 
of St. Tome, or Brazil, bound for Lisbon, 
where they were expected ; but drawing ſo 
near them, that he might hail them, he 
found them, by the hugeneſs of their veſſels, 
and the number, which anſwered the rela- 
= the carvel pcs to be the 22 of 

in + whereu ſought means how to 
= himſelf, len amongſt them, 
pauiard that ſerved him call 

to them, but they could not hear him; the 
Adventure only and the Whelp were left with 
him, the reſt loſing company four nights 
before in a ſtorm. The enemy perceiving 
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our lights, and thinking it to be ſome fleet 1602. 
of Flemmings, ſtood in amongſt us; but the 


Adventure being diſcovered to be an enemy, 
the alarum was ſoon taken, and they ſhot 
at her, and flew and hurt ſome of her men. 
As ſoon as the day appeared, the Spaniards 
beheld the three Znglih ſhips a-head of 
them, which they chaſed ; and three of 
them, which were better ſailors than the 
reſt, fetch'd upon us, and drew near the 
Whelp, who was of ſmall force to reſiſt 
em. 

But the admiral reſolving, though it was 
to his own evident peril, not to ſee a pin- 
nace of her majeſty's ſo 16ſt, if he could 
reſcue her with the loſs of his life, though 
it was much againſt the perſuaſions of his 
maſter and company, he ſtruck his two 
ſails for the help, and commanded her to 
ſtand her courſe, while he ſtaid for the three 
Spaniſh ſhips, with hope to make them have 
little liſt to purſue us. The admiral of the 
Spaniards perceiving how little he cared for 
his three ſhips, in that he lingered for their 
coming up, took in with the ſhore, and 
ſhot off a piece for his three ſhips to follow 
him. It may appear by this, as by ſeveral 
other expeditions of ours, how much the 
ſwift ſailing of ſhips does avail, being the 
principal advantage in ſea- ſervice; and in- 
deed the main thing we could preſume up- 
on in our war againſt the Spaniards. Sir 
William having thus eſcaped the enemy, in 
his traverſe at ſea there happened, as there 
does upon all coaſts where there 1s plenty of 
trade, divers occaſions of chaſes ; and one 
day Sir William following one ſhip, and the 
Adventure another, they loſt company for 
the whole voyage. 

Sir William was advertiſed by a ſhip he 
took, being a Frenchman, who came 5 
St. Lucar, that the St. Domingo fleet was 
looked for daily; which intelligence made 
him bear up for the South Cape, as well in 


hopes to meet with them, as to have news 


of his fleet. 

He was no ſooner come to the cape, but 
he was informed by ſome Engliſh men of 
war, that the Sr. Domingo fleet was paſſed 
by two days before : here he met with ſhips 
of ſeveral nations ; ſome he reſcued from 
pyrates, and to others that were in league 
with her majeſty, he gave his ſafe-conduct 
for their free paſſage on the ſea. He kept 
that coaſt till the 2 1ſt of Ofober, on which 
morning he gave chaſe to a galleon of the 
king of Spain, who recovered the caſtle of 
Cape St. Vincent before he could fetch her 
up; though he knew the ſtrength of the 
caſtle, yet he attempted, and had carried 
her, had it not been for the fear and 
cowardice of him at the helm, who bore 
up when he was ready to board her. The 
fight was not long, but ſharp and dange- 
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rous; for there never paſt ſhot between 
» them, till they were within a ſhip's length 


one of another. The caſtle play'd her part, 
and tore the Swiftſure, ſo that a team of 
oxen might have crept through her under 
the half deck, and one ſhot killed ſeven 
men. Between the caſtle and the galleon 
they ſlew in the admiral ten men, and hurt 
many more, in the view of Siriago and his 
ſquadron to the weſtward, and of divers 
Engliſh men of war to the eaſtward, who 
durſt not put themſelves upon the reſcue of 
Sir William, for fear of the caſtle. Sir Wil- 
liam being now. left alone, and ſeeing what 
head-land ſoever he came to, he was to en- 
counter a Spaniſh ſquadron, ſtood his courſe 
that night to ſea, thinking to try if the 


| Iſlands of Tercera would afford him any 


better fortune; but coming within forty or 
fifty leagues of the iſlands, he was taken 
ſhort with the wind, yet ſtill bearing u 
what he could for the rock ; but at lengt 
finding his victuals grew ſhort, his maſt pe- 
riſhed, and the dangers he was expoſed to, 
by keeping that coaſt, he directed his courſe 
for England, and came to Plimouth the 24th 
of November, where he found the Mary 
Roſe and Dreadnought, moſt part of their 
men being dead or ſick. 

The Adventure arrived within an hour 
after him, who in her way home wards fell 


Sir Richard Lewſon and 


The Paragon was at home long before, with 
a prize of ſugar and ſpices, which counter- 
vailed the charge of the voyage. The Dit. 
tance 1n her return, met two ſhips of Dun- 
kirk ; and in fight with them, her captain 
was ſlain; but ſhe acquitted herſelf very 
well, without further harm. This fleet, as 
1 have heard, was to keep the enemy 
buſied at home, that he might be diverted 
from the thoughts of Ireland; what hazard 
it. endured by the enemy, the fury of the 
ſea, and foul weather, does appear : and no 
marvel ; for it was the lateſt fleet in winter 
that ever kept upon the Spaniſh coaſt ; as it 
was likewiſe the laſt fleet her majeſty em- 
nt fin for in March after ſhe died, and 

y her death all war ceaſed. ® As Sir Wil- 
liam Monſon was general of this laſt fleet, ſo 
he was a ſoldier, and a youth, at the begin- 
ning of the wars ; and was at the taking of 
the firſt Spani/o prize that ever ſaw the Zng- 
liſb coaſt, which yet was purchaſed with the 
loſs of twenty five of our men, beſides fifty 
hurt. This prize was afterwards a man of 
war, and ſerved againſt the Spaniards, and 
was in thoſe days reckoned the beſt ſhip 
of war we had: ſhe was called the Com- 
mander, and belonged to Sir George Carew, 
then governor of the Je of Wight. 


Sir William Monſon into the Narrow Seas; 


Anno 1603. 

Ships, Commanders, 
The Repulſe, Sir Richard Lewſon, 
The Mere-honour, Sir William Monſon. 
The Defiance, Captain Goer. 
The Warſpight, Captain Seymers. 
The Rainbow, Captain Trevor. 
The Dreadnought, Captain Reynolds, 
The Quittance, Captain Howard, 
The Lion's Whelp, Captain Polwheele. 


IR William Monſon returning with his 
fleet in November, there was a reſolu- 


tion to furniſh another againſt February, 


which ſhould be recruited with freſh ſhips, 
Sir Richard 
Lewſon was to command the firſt fleet, and 
Sir William Monſon the latter ; for the queen 
found it a courſe both ſecure and profitable, 
to keep a continual force upon the Spaniſh 
coaſt, from February to November, that be- 
ing the time of the greateſt peril to her ma- 


jeſty; and ſhe was the rather encouraged 


thereto, by the ſafety ſhe found the laſt ſum- 
mer, and the wealth and riches ſhe had from 
time to time taken from the enemy, The 


complaint of the ill furniſhing out of her 1603. 
* in other voyages, made it more care 
y 


fully to be looked to now, and there was 
better choice of victuals and men than uſual- 
ly had been; but in the mean time, it pleaſed 

od to viſit her majeſty with ſickneſs, 
which cauſed a lingering, though no ab- 
ſolute diſſolving of the fleet; but {when 
her danger was perceived to increaſe, the 
ſhips were haſtened out to ſea, it being a 


Point of good policy, to keep our ſeas 


guarded from any foreign attempt, till his 
2 ſhould be peaceably ſettled in Eng- 
and. 


This 


Book l. 
amongſt the Brazil fleet, and encounfering 1602, 
with them, loſt divers men, but took none. www 


1 


2. 
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This fleet departed from 2eensborough the 
22d of March, and arriv'd in the Downs 
the 25th of the ſame, being the day after 
her majeſty's death. The news whereof, 
and commandment to proclaim king James 
the ſixth of Scotland our lawful king, and 
the rightful inheritor to the crown, arriv'd 
both together ; which put us into two con- 
trary paſſions, the one of grief, the other 
of joy 3 grief for the loſs of the queen, joy 
for accepting of the king in that peaceable 
manner; which was a happineſs beyond all 
expectation, either at home or abroad. 

As the deſign of this fleet was to guard 
and defend our own coaſts from any incur- 
ſion that might be made out of France or 
the low countries ; ſo the commanders were 
vigilant to appear on thoſe coaſts once in 
two days, to diſhearten them, in caſe they 
had any ſuch thought: but the truth is, 
it was beyond their abilities, whatever was 
in their hearts, to impugn his majeſty: and 
becayſe the archduke would make the can- 
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didneſs of his intention apparent to the 1603. 
world, he call'd in his letters of repriſa WWW 


againſt the Eugliſb, and publiſhed an edict 
for a free and unmoleſted traffick into 
Flanders; ſo that now our merchants might 
again trade peaceably into thoſe parts, from 
which they had been debarr'd the ſpace of 
eighteen years. The King finding that 
France neither impeach'd his right, nor 
gave any jealouſy bs the raiſing of an ar- 
my; and that the archduke made a demon- 
ſtration of his deſire of peace, his majeſty 
did the like, acknowledging the league he 
had with thoſe princes, with whom the late 
queen had wars; for wars betwixt countries 
are not hereditary, but commonly end 
with the death of their kings; wherefore 
he commanded his ſhips to give over their 
ſouthern employment, and to repair to Chat- 
ham, BIvINg manifeſt teſtimonies, how de- 
ſirous he was that his ſubjects ſhould reco- 
ver that wealth and freedom by peace, 
which they had formerly loſt by war. 


The Voyage of the Earl of Cumberland 7g the Iſland of Puerto Rico, and the 
Reaſons why it is inſerted at the End of this firſt Book. 


SHALL exceed my firſt deſign, by 

adding this voyage to Puerto Rico to 
the reſt of her majeſty's actions, or thoſe 
where her ſhips were employed at the charge 
of others; yet becauſe this was the great- 
eſt undertaking by ſubj cts, without the 
help or aſſiſtance of the queen, both in num- 
ber of ſhips and land forces, being fur- 
niſh'd as well for land as ſea ſervice, as al- 
ſo becauſe ſo great a perſon as the earl of 
Cumberland took upon him the command 
of it, having by ſeveral voyages before at- 
tain'd to a perfect knowledge in ſea- affairs; 
for theſe reaſons I have inſerted this action 
to Puerto Ricoamong the reſt of the queen's, 
aforeſaid. 

The earl being naturally addicted to the 
fea from his youth, as may appear by his 
undertakings, the firſt ſhew whereof was in 
a voyage he undertook at his great charge 
and expence in 1586. intending his ſhips 
ſhould paſs to the South Sea by the Streights 
of Magellan; but unadviſedly they fail'd. 
After this he made ſundry adventures in his 
own perſon, as in the former diſcourſe is 
declar'd ; and he often obtain'd the favour 
of her majeſty, to aſſiſt him with ſome of 
her ſhips ; which ſhe was the more willing 
to grant, to encourage him in his enter- 
prizes, and to cheriſh the forward ſpirit of 
lo great a perſon. 

But at laſt my lord began diſcreetly to 
conſider the obligation he had to the queen, 
tor the loan of her ſhips from time to time, 
and withal weigh'd what fear and danger 
he brought himſelf into, if unluckily any 

Vor. III. 


of thoſe ſhips ſhould miſcarry ; for he va- 
lued the reputation of the leaſt of them at 
the rate of his life. 

Upon theſe conſiderations, no perſua- 
ſions being of force-to divert him from his 
reſolution of attempting ſome great action 
on the ſea, where he had ſpent much time 
and money, and thinking thereby as well 
to enrich himſelf, as to ſhew his forward- 
neſs to do his prince and country ſervice, 
he reſolved to build a ſhip from the ſtocks, 
that ſhould equal the middle rank of her 
majeſty: an act ſo noble and fo rare, it 
being a thing never undertaken before by 
a ſubject, that it deſerv'd immortal fame. 

This ſhip, which he nam'd the Malice- 
Scourge, (for by that name it ſeems he taſted 
the envy of ſome that repin'd at his ho- 
nourable atchievement,) was eight hundred 
tuns burthen, proportioned in all degrees 
to equal any of her majeſty's ſhips of that 
rank, and no way inferior to them in ſail- 
ng, or other property or condition of 

Ips. 

When built, ſhe had ſeveral employ- 
ments to ſea, whilſt my lord was owner of 
her, and prov'd as all other ſhips and men 
uſually do, ſometimes fortunate, and ſome- 
times otherwiſe; for there is nothing that a 
man can account firm or ſtable in this 
world, eſpecially where the ſea hath the 
moſt predominant power. 

And for her laſt farewel to ſea, my lord 
perform'd this voyage to Puerto Rico in her; 
where he had trial of her goodneſs and 
wholeſomeneſs in the ſea, by the violent 
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1603. ſtorms he endur'd, better than moſt part 
of his fleet. 


It was not the ceaſing of warlike actions 
by the king's coming to his crown, who 
brought peace with him, that made this 
ſhip ceaſe from doing the part for which 
ſhe was built: but another, while ſhe was 
employed by the merchants of the Eaft 
Indies, who — her for that trade, and 
whither ſhe reſorted, and made two nappy 
returns: but in her third, what by foul 
play and treachery, ſhe became a prey to 
the Hollanders, where ſhe ended her days in 
fire, being worthy of a far better funeral. 

My lord being aboard this ſhip, (the 
Malice-Scourge,) and having divers others of 
burthen and ſtrength under his command, 
he ſet fail from Plimouih the 6th of March, 
1597. Beſides his general deſign to take, 
to deſtroy, or any way elſe to impoveriſh 
and impeach the king of Spain, or his ſub- 
Jets, he grounded his voyage upon two 
hopes, the firſt more probable than the ſe- 
cond, in my opinion, who undertake, as I 
have ſaid before, to obſerve the errors com- 
mitted in ſuch voyages. 

From Plimouth he directed his courſe to 
the mouth of the river Tagus, upon which 
river the city of Lisbon is ſeated, that ſends 
forth yearly a number of ſhips to the Eaſt 
Indies, called carracks, and that in the 
month of April, There was no queſtion 
to be made of the certainty of their depar- 
ture, becauſe if they ſtay beyond that 
month, they meet with much bad weather, 
and cannot weather the capes ſouth of the 
line in their voyage to the Indies, but par- 
ticularly that of Good Hope. 

My lord's principal end in this voyage 
was to intercept thoſe carracks, which for 
burthen exceed all other ſhips in Europe, 
and go full freighted with commodities for 
the Eaſt Indies, beſides the abundance of 
money tranſported in them, which would 
have enrich'd my lord abundantly, and the 
reſt of the adventurers. 

Againſt the time they ſhould depart out 
of harbour, my lord appear'd with his 
fleet before it, which did ſo much diſhearten 
and diſmay the Portugueſe, that rather than 
they would put themſelves in hazard of him 
and his fleet, they choſe to give over their 
voyage, and loſe the exceſſive charge the 
had been put unto in furniſhing their ſhips, 
by means whereof their carracks lay at 
home, without employment the whole year 
after. 

Beſides the profit my lord propoſed to 
himſelf by this project thus fruſtrated, it 
tended to a matter of greater conſequence 
to the ſtate of England, it it had prov'd ſuc- 
ceſsful; for you muſt underſtand that in the 
Eaſt Indies they are prohibited planting of 
vines, and want many other things for their 


not ſubſiſt without Portugal. Then let us 
conſider what hindrance and loſſes both 
Portugal and the Indies receiv'd, by hin- 
dering their ſhips from going to the Indies 
that year. : | 

And if one year prov'd ſo prejudicial to 
them, what would three or four years have 
done, if they had been ſo ſerv'd and pre- 
vented? It would have reduc'd them to 

reat want, and forc'd them to accept of a 
Frendly traffick with us ; or in time we might 
have divided the Indies from Portugal, eſpe- 
cially if we had carried a younger ſon of 
Don Anthony, whom no doubt they might 
have been fore'd to accept as king. 

The error committed in the proſecution 
of this voyage, muſt be imputed to my 
lord himſelf, in not forecaſting how to pre- 
vent the hazard and fears that might be 
impediments to his deſign; therefore he 
worthily deſery'd blame, to preſent him- 
ſelf and fleet in the eye of Lisbon, to be 
there diſcover'd, knowing that the ſecrer 
carriage thereof gave life and hope to the 
action. By a familiar example of a man 
that being ſafely ſeated in a houſe, and in 
danger of an arreſt, knows that catchpoles 
lie to attack him, and yet notwithſtanding 
would venture abroad, and not ſeek to 
avoid them; ſo fared it with the carracks 
at that time, who rather choſe to keep 
themſelves in harbour, than venture upon 
an unavoidable danger. 

If my lord had done well and provident- 
ly, his fleet ſhould have been furniſhzd 
without rumour, noiſe, or notice, in ſeve- 
ral harbours in England; the men that went 
in them not to know or imagine the deſign 
of their voyage, or that they ſhould meet 
to compoſe a main fleet, till they were 
come to the heighth the carracks were to 
fail in; and after that each captain to have 
open'd their directions, with a ſpecial cau- 
tion not to appear within ſight of the 
ſhore, for fear of diſcovery. This way, 
and no other there was, to Tull the Portu- 
gueſe into ſecurity, or to avoid miſtruſt, 
till they had fallen into their hands. 

My lord's other hope, it this ſhould fail, 


was to give an attempt with his land forces, 


either upon ſome iſland or town that would 
yield him wealth and riches, being the 
chief end of his undertaking; and after 
many propoſitions made at council, his re- 
ſolution was to make an attempt upon the 
rand of Puerto Rico, in which iſland there 
is a town of convenient bigneſs and ſtrength, 
which my lord not long after took and 
poſſeſſed, with little loſs of men on either 

ſide, becauſe they came to compoſition. 
' Herein lies my part to except againſt this 
deſign of my lord's, as. I promis'd in my 
former 
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former relations; for whereas all mens ac- 
tions have a reaſonable ſhew of likelihood 
of good to redound to them in their intend- 
ed enterprizes, yet cannot I conceive how a 
land attempt upon towns could yield my 
lord any profit, or the merchants that ad- 
ventur'd with him; for my lord by expe- 
rience well knew, having been himſelf at 
the taking of ſome towns, that they afford- 
ed little wealth to the taker, becauſe riches 
of value will be either buried, or ſecretly 
conveyed away. And for merchandizes of 
great bulk, which that poor iſland yielded, 
it was only ſome few hides, black ſugar, 
and ginger, which would not amount to 
any great matter, to countervail the charge 
of, ſo coſtly a journey. 

Commonly that iſland ſends out two or 
three ſhips 1 reaſonable burthen to tranſ- 

rt the yearly commodities it yieldeth, 
* though it have the name of being in 
the Indies, yet it is a place remote, and 
unfrequented with maffck, either from the 
Indies, or any other place: or though the 
iſland ſhould be ſurprized at ſuch a ſeaſon 
of the year as their commodities were 8 
and ready for tranſportat ion, yet the value 
is not to be eſteem d, where ſo many peo- 
A that adventur'd with my lord were to 
ook for a dividend according to their ad- 
venture. 3 

And yet I will not deny, but by acci- 
dent this iſland was made worthy an at- 
tempt upon it, by example of Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir Jobn Hawkins, who, as you 
have heard, ſail'd thither on their own ac- 
count, Anno 1595. and their defeat made 
it the more admir'd, and purchas'd my 
lord's greater honour, in that he carried it 
with a ſmaller number of men, and leſs 
loſs than Drake was repulſed. | 

But becauſe time an . alter 
che circumſtances of things, therefore, to 
ſatisfy theſe common and vulgar people, 
who judge according to event, and not to 
you ſhall underſtand the difference, 
and the cauſe that made the difference be- 
twixt Sir Francis Drake in the year 1595. 
and the earl of Cumberland in 1598. | 

Sir Francis Drake was commanded thither 
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by directions from the queen; not that ſhe 
expected profit or benefit from the iſland, 
which ſhe well knew, of itſelf, was unwor- 
thy any enterprize ; but what ſhe did was 
upon intelligence ſhe receiv'd of a galleon 
of plate; which, with the loſs of her maſt, 
was forced into that iſland, as I gave an 
account, when I treated before of that voy- 
age of 1595. 

In the mean time five frigates were pre- 
paring in Spain to bring home that trea- 
ſure, and in them to the number of eight 
or nine hundred ſoldiers, who, in their 
courſe to Puerto Rico ſurpriz'd a pinnace 
of Sir Francis Drake's fleet, that gave in- 
telligence of his deſign, as well againſt that 
you as Nombre de Dios, whither he was 

und ; by which accident his deſigns were 
prevented, and the enemy had leiſure to 
fortify, ſtrengthen, and man the town 
with the ſoldiers brought in by the fri- 
gats, which made Sir Francis Drake ſud- 
denly and diſhonourably retire, with the 
loſs of divers gentlemen and others of good 

uality. This misfortune was ſuppoſed to 
haſten the death of Sir Fohn Hawkins, who 
then died, after he had ſeen himſelf thus 
repulſed. 

My lord might as well have confider'd, 
that no uſe could be made of the ſituation 
of that iſland, as of other iſlands of leſs 
value and riches there might be; as for 
inſtance, the Tercera, which, though the 
ſoil yields not that plenty and profit Pu- 
erto Rico does, yet by our inhabiting it, the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe would find ,great 
annoyance in their returns from their Indies, 
Braſil, and Guinea; in which ſeas our ſhips 
would continually lie, and endeavour cut- 
ting them off: as on the contrary, Puerto 
Rico 1s ſeated ſo loneſome, that they have 
ſcarce the ſight of a ſhip in the whack year, 
except thoſe few of their own I have for- 
merly ſpoke of. | 

And thus much for my exception againſt 
my lord's voyage. to Puerto Rico. Now 
w1ll I colle& ſome brief proceedings in that 
voyage, taken out of the printed copy 
fu liſh'd by Dr. Lafeild, chaplain to my 
lord in that expedition. 


Ships. 
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Ships. 


The Malice Scourge, 
The Merchant Royal, 
The Aſcenſion, 

The Sampſon, 

The Alcedo, 

The Conſent, 

The Proſperous, 

The Centurion, 

The Galleon Conſtance, 
The Affection, 

The Gueanna, 

The Scout, 

The Anthony, 

The Pegaſus, 

The Royal Defence, 
The Margaret and John, 
The Bartley Bag, 

The Old Frigat, 


My lord, with the ſhips aforeſaid, be- 
ing furniſhed with all things neceſſary for 
ſuch a fleet, ſet ſail from Plimouth the 6th 
of March, 1597. and directed his courſe 
for cape Finiſter, the northermoſt cape of 
Spain. 

But before he could reach that coaſt, he 
found a defect in his main maſt, which was 
almoſt periſhed, and he forced to favour 
it with a ſlack fail, until he arrived at the 
ifland of the Burlings, over againſt Pexiche in 
Portugal,where he anchor'd, and command- 
ed his fleet to keep a good diſtance off at 
ſea, to avoid being diſcovered from the 
ſhore, knowing that the hopes of his voy- 
age conſiſted in ſecrecy. 

He was not many days fitting his maſt, 
having carpenters and materials enough for 
diſaſters : but notwithſtanding his direc- 
tions to his ſhips to ſtand off to ſea, it 
could not keep the enemy from knowledge 
of them at Lisbon, where the carracks lay 
ready to 2 z and thus the expectation 
of my lord's voyage was fruſtrated ; for 
the carracks being fallen down as low as 
the bay, ready to fail, they were inſtantly 
commanded to give over their voyage, and 
return to Lisbon. 

My lord finding it bootleſs to expect 
any good of the carracks, upon which the 
grounds of his voyage depended, directed 
his courſe to the Canaries, rather to refreſh 
his men aſhore, who were raw ſoldiers, and 
wearied at fea, than out of expectation of 
gain, or any way to annoy the enemy : he 
landed without reſiſtance at the poor iſland 
of Lanſarotte, and the rather, becauſe he 
was made believe a marquis liv'd there, who, 
being taken priſoner, would yield ten thou- 
ſand pounds ranſom 3 but the projector 


| knew as little of the truth thereof, as he 


did of the place when he came to land. 
This miſerable iſland afforded nothing 


Commanders. 


The earl of Cumberland. 
Sir John Bariley. 
Captain Flicke. 
Captain Clifford. 
Captain Coach. 
Captain Slingsby. 
Captain Langton. 
Captain Palmer. 
Captain Foliambe. 
Captain Heming. 
Captain Calet burſt. 
Captain Zolliffe. 
Captain Careleſs. 
Captain Goodwyn. 
Captain Bromley. 
Captain Dixon. 
Captain Lea. 
Captain Harper, 


but earth to walk on, and ſome little ſtore 
of wine, not worth the ſpeaking of; and 
pets as ſmall a quantity as it was, it put 

is company into a mutinous diſorder of 
drunkenneſs, that to pacify them, my lord 
was forc'd to uſe threats and the rigour of 
his commiſſion, and to admoniſh them how 
to carry themſelves ever after, upon danger 
and peril of their lives. 

The 21ſt of April he ſet fail from thence, 
and being off at ſea, he call'd a council; in 
which he propoſed to his captains, Whether, 
in their opinions, it was better to direct his 
courſe for Fernan-Buco in Brazil, or Domi- 
nica in the Weſt Indies, and there to take a 
new conſultation. After long diſcuſſing 
this point, every man having the liberty to 
uſe his beſt ment, it was at laſt reſol- 
ved for Dominica, whither he haſten'd, and 
landed there on the 23d of May. Having 
water'd, (for the iſland afforded nothing 
elſe,) he ſtood for the iſland of Virgines, 
a place unpeopled, where he landed, and 
muſter' d his ſoldiers, and found the great- 
eſt part of them both rude and raw. 

At this iſland he was not far from Pu- 
erto Rico, whither his former reſolution led 
him: my lord himſelf went in his boat to 
view a convenient landing-place, and found 
a ſandy bay fit for his purpoſe ; whereupon 
he inſtantly put his men aſhore on the Gch 
of June, where he found no reſiſtance ; and 
becauſe there needs no long account c the 
aſſault he gave to the outworks, betore his 
approach to the town, I ſhall ſay no more, 
to avoid prolixity, but that in two days he 
took both town, fort, and what elſe were 
impediments to his enterprize. 

aving brought the enemy to his mer- 

cy, he carry'd himſelf both nobly and with 

pity: and whereas in ſuch tumults diſor- 

ders cannot be avoided, yet if they appear- 

ed, or were made known to him, _ 
niſhe 
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WY in ſight of the Spaniards, who beheld the 


juſtice of his carriage. 

We have one inſtance of it in a valiant 
ſoldier, who otherwiſe had deſerved well, 
and whom, for having committed vio- 
lence upon the wife of a Spaniard, my 
lord, without hearkening 'to mediation 
or mercy, hanged in the publick mar- 
ket-place. A ſailor had been ſo ſerv'd for 
defacing the church, but by the impor- 
tunity of other ſailors (for at that time 
there was occaſion to pleaſe them above 
ſoldiers) my lord forbore his execution 
after he was brought to the gibbet. As the 
fleet lay in harbour, upon $7. Peter - Day 
there was a ſhip came bearing in amongſt 
them from Angola in Africt, laden with 
blacks, a commodity that country does 
chiefly deal in, and was there ſecured: an- 
other had been ſo ſerved, but that ſeeing ſo 
many ſhips in the harbour, ſhe ſuſpected 
they could not be Spaniards, and ſo eſca- 

. There was another which came from 
Trinidad ; but of ſo ſmall value, that ſhe is 
not worth mentioning. 

After all things were thus quieted and 
ſettled in the town, there was a conſulta- 
tion whether it ſhould be kept or quitted ; 
but in the end one reaſon prevailed againſt 
all objections, which was a ſudden ſick- 
neſs among the ſoldiers, which in a few 
days ſwept away four hundred of them. 

There was nothing more to do now but 
to embark ordnance, and goods as the 
town afforded, which conſiſted of hides, 
ginger, and coarſe ſugar, things of ſmall 
value to countervail ſo great an expence 
as that of this voyage: in fine, he returned 
into England. It is needleſs to ſer down 
accidents at ſea ; but he arriv'd fafely in 
the month of October following. 

And thus much concerning the voyages, 
ſucceſſes, deſigns, and commanders, from 
the year 1585 to 1603, that the wars 
ceaſed ; wherein it plainly appears how 
conquering and victorious our nation has 
been in their latter actions at fea: and to 
add the more to their honour, you muſt 
obſerve the exploits they have performed 
by land in the land-voyages, in taking and 
ſpoiling of towns, ports, fortreſſes, and 
other places of moment, which for a time 
they have enjoyed and poſſeſs d in the ſeve- 
ral dominions of the kings of Spain, as 
namely, in the Indies, Brazil, Spain, Por- 
tugal, the iſlands; and farther than all 
theſe, in the South Sea, which at that time 
no nations ſailed to but the Spaniards them- 
ſelves, till the voyage of Sir Francis Drake 
and Mr. Cavendifh, 
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The Taking of theſe Places following is to 1603. 
be juſtify'd by the Lawfulneſs of a War w/v 
begun 1585. betwixt England and 
Spain, 


Sir Francis Drake at his firſt voyage, which 


was in the year 1585. took theſe places 
following in the V Indies. 


8. Ves, in Cape Verde. 

dt. Domingo in Hispaniola. 

Carthagena in Terra Firma. 

St. Antonio in Florida. 

St, Hellena and the fort of St. John in 
Florida likewiſe. 

Rio de la Hacha. 

Tapia. 


Rancheria. 


Sir Francis Drake in the Weſt Indies, 1595. 


Sanfta Maria. 
Nombre de Dios. 
Porto Bello. 


Captain Preſton in the Weſt Indies, 1595. 


Puerta Sando. 
Choco. 

Chapa. 
S.. 2 de Lima. 
Cumena. 


Captain Parten in the Weſt Indies, 1601. 


St. Vincent in Cabo Verde. 
Porto Bello once more. 
The fort of S7. Jago. 
Triana. 

Campeachy. 


The earl of Cumberland, 1597. 


The iſland of Langarete, one of the Ca- 


naries. 
The iſle and town of Puerto Rico. 


Captain Newport in the Weſt Indies, 1591. 


Taguana, 
Oieda, 
Truxilo. 


6 in Hispaniola. 


Sir John Burroughs took a town in the 


iſland of Trinidad in the Weſt Indies, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh another after. 


Mr. Cavendiſb's firſt voyage about the 


world, 1586. 


A fort and ordnance in the Sreights of 
Magellan. | 
Bbb Sancta 
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Sanfta Maria. 
Marmaroma. 

Arica. 

Piſco. 

Paraca. 

Cheriſca. 

Paito. 

The iſle of Puna. 
Acapulco in New Spain. 
The port of Nanidad. 
The port of St. Jago. 
The bay of Compoſtella. 
The iſle of St. Andrea. 
The bay of Maſcallan. 


All in the South Sea. 


Mr. Cavendiſb's ſecond voyage to Brapil, 
1591. | 
Sanctos. 
St. Vincent. 
Fernando Buco taken and quitted, and 
the carracks and goods brought from 
thence by captain Lancaſter and others. 


Captain Langton in the Weſt Indies, 1593. 
burnt and ranſomed ſeveral farms and 
plantations in Margarita, Hiſpaniola, and 
Jamaica. 

Drake to the bay of Cadiz, 1587 and 
1589. took two or three forts upon cape 
St. Vincent and cape Sagre. 

He and Sir John Norris took, in the 
voyage to Portugal, Peniche, and ſeveral 
villages : in Sir John Norris's march to 
Lisbon he took the ſuburbs of Lisbon, and 
Drake took Caſcais. 

1589. The carl of Cumberland took the 
iſland of Fayal, and made Gracio/a, the 
iſland of Flores, and Cuervo, give him re- 
lief. 

1596. The earl of Eſex and the lord 
admiral took the city of Cadiz, the bridge 
of Swaſe, and the town of Faro in Portu- 
gal, (a biſhop's ſeat.) 

1597. The earl of Eſſex took the iſland 
and town of Fayal, and Villa Franca in 
the iſland of Str. Michael. 

I omit divers other places taken by pri- 
vate ſhips of war. 


The names of ſuch private perſons as went to 
to the Weſt- Ind ies upon their own account, 
with ſuch prizes as they took; by which 
may appear how little hurt we have done 
or can do to the Spaniards in the Weſt 
Indies, in compariſon of other places we 
have annoy'd them in, as I have more 
largely proved in my ſecond book, 


1587. Sir George Cary ſet out three 
ſhips; two of which took nothing, and 
the third took a prize, and brought her 
into Briſtol, worth 2000 /, 


which he brought for England. 

1593. A ſmall ſhip of Sir George Cary's 
took nothing; but had like to be taken 
her ſelf. 

In the ſame year captain Newport re- 
turn'd with the like ſucceſs, 

1594. Theſe ſhips following were ſt 
forth : 

Captain Lane with three ſhips of Mr. 

Wats's. 

Captain Roberts in a ſhip of Briſtol. 

Captain Benjamin Wold with tour ſhips 
of my lord Thomas. 

Captain Kevill of Lime-Houſe; and cap- 
tain King of — : in all thirteen, 
which return'd not the charge of their 
voyage. 

1594. Sir Robert Dudley, having two 
ſhips and two pinnaces, did not counter- 
vail his charges. 

1596. Sir Anthony Shirley and captain 
Parker took ſome towns; but no profit 
to them. 

1596. My lord of Cumberland, as I 
have ſaid, took Puerto Rico without profit. 

1593. Two ſhips and a pinnace of m 
lord of Cumberland did ſome ſpoil to the 
Spamards, but little good to themſelves. 

1601. Captain Parker did ſome ſpoil 
upon towns, but they were like the reſt 


in profit. 

David Middleton brought home a prize 
of one hundred and forty tuns of Cam- 
peachy wood, but of little value. 

1595. Sir Walter Raleigh to Guiana, no 
profit at all; and the year before Sir John 
Burroughs with the like ſucceſs. 

There were divers pinnaces that went 
ſeveral years to diſcover Guiana, and the 
river of Amazons, but never any of them 
returned with profit. 

1601. Captain Cleive, with a ſhip and 
a pinnace, took a prize of hides, which 
he reſtored at his return, the peace being 


concluded between the two kingdoms in 
the time of his abſence, 


"Theſe private voyages being compared 
with the reſt of the queen's that went before, 
a man may plainly perceive that they pro- 
duced greater loſs, ſpoil, and damage, to 
the Spaniards, than profit or advantage to 
the Englh/þ ; for computing the expence of 
our publick actions and private adventures 
with the gain that aroſe out of them, we 
ſhall find they were much more chargeable 
than gainful ro us; though I confeſs, in 
that caſe we are not to value the expence 
and loſs in our disburſements; for it was 
repaid with the honour we gain'd, which 
will immortalize our nation, 


The 
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1589. Captain Michelſon, in the Dog, 1603. 
took three ſhips, but of no value, none of Wy wu 
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The Advantages of keeping a Fleet on the Coaſt of Spain in Time of War. 


Omit in this firſt book to inſert a trea- 

tiſe I was required by Sir Robert Cecill, 
then principal ſecretary of ſtate, to write, 
concerning the abuſes and corruptions at 
ſea. which then began to creep in, not only 
in ſhips, men, and victuals, but in the de- 
ſigns; with a remedy how to amend and 
redreſs them. But becauſe it 1s more pro- 
per for my third book, where I treat of 
projects, a reformation of the abuſes of the 
navy, as alſo how to make an offenſive and 
defenſive war upon our neighbouring coun- 
tries that W us on the ſeas, I refer you 
to that book, and have gathered by this 
that follows, That whilſt the Spaniards 
were employed at home by our yearly fleets, 
they never had opportunity nor — either 
to make an attempt upon us, or to divert 
the wars from themſelves; by which means 
we were ſecured from any attempt of theirs, 
as will appear by what follows. 

The Spaniards ſtood ſo much in awe of 
her majeſty's ſhips, that when a few of them 
appeared on the coaſt, they commonly di- 
verted their enterprizes 3 as namely, in the 
year 1387. when Sir Francis Drake with 
twenty five ſhips prevented an expedition 
that ſummer out of Cadiz-Road for England, 
which the next year after they attempted, 
in 1388. becauſe not moleſted as the year 
before. 

Our action in Portugal following ſo quick 
upon the overthrow in 1588. made the 
king of Spain fo far unable to offend, that 
if the undertaking had been proſecuted with 
Judgment, he had been in ill circumſtances 
to defend it, or his other kingdoms. 

From that year to the year 1591. he 
grew great by ſea, becauſe he was not 
buſied by us as before; which appeared by 
the fleet that took the Revenge; which Ar- 
mada of his, it is very likely, had been em- 


ploy'd againſt England, had it not been 


diverted that 
Howard. 

And for four years together after this the 
king employ'd his ſhips to the iſlands, to 
guard his merchants from the Indies, which 
vary him have no leiſure to think of Eng- 
and, 


The voyage to Cadiz in 1596, did not 


year by my lord Thomas 


only fruſtrate his intended action againſt 
England, but we deſtroy'd many of his ſhips 
and proviſions that ſhould have been em- 
ploy'd in that ſervice. 

He deſigned the ſecond revenge upon 
England, but was prevented by my lord 
of Eſſex to the iſlands; which action of his, 
if it had been well carried, and that my 
lord would have believed good advice, it 
had utterly ruined the king of Hain. 

The next year that gave cauſe of fear to 
the queen was 1599. the king of Spain ha- 
ving a whole year, by our ſufferance, to 
make his proviſions, and brought his ſhips 
and army down to the Groyne ; which put 
the queen to a more chargeable defenſive 
war, than the value our offenſive fleet would 
have been maintained with upon his coaſt. 


This great expedition was diverted x 


the fleet of Helland, which the Adelantado 
urſued to the iſlands. 

The following years, 1600 and 1601. 
there was hope of peace, and nothing was 
attempted on either ſide till the latter end 
of 1601. that he invaded Ireland; but with 
ill ſucceſs, as you have heard. 

The laſt ſummer, 1602. he was braved 
by her majeſty's ſhips in the mouth of his 
harbour, with the loſs of a carrack, and 
rendered unable to proſecute his deſigns 
againſt Ireland; for no ſooner was Sir Ki- 
chard Lewſon returned, but Sir William 
Monſon was ſent back again upon that coaſt, 
as you have heard, who kept the King's 
forces ſo employ'd, that he betook himſelf 
only to the guard of his ſhores. 

It is not the meaneſt miſchief we ſhall do 
the king of Spain, if we war thus upon him, 
to force him to keep his ſhores ſtill armed 
and guarded, to the infinite vexation, charge, 
and diſcontent of his ſubjects ; for no time 
or place can ſecure them fo long as they ſee 
or know us to be upon the coaſt. 

The ſequel of all theſe actions being du- 
ly conſidered, we may be confident, that 
whilſt we buſy the Spaniards at home, they 
dare not think of invading England or ITre- 
land; for by their abſence their fleet from 
the Indies may be endangered, and in their 


attempts they have as little hope of prevail- 


ing. 
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The Names of ſuch Ships as her Majeſty left at ber Death. 
Names of Ships. | Tunnage. Marbou 2 Mariners. Gunners.] Sailors. 
| ElizabethFonas. 900 30 500 340 40 120 
Triumph. 1000 30 500 340 40 120 
bite Bear. 900 30 500 340 40 120 
Victory. 800 17 400 268 32 100 
| Mere-honour. 800 30 400 268 32 100 
Ark Royal, 800 17 400 268 32 100 
Saint Matthew | 1000 30 500 340 40 120 
| Saint Andrew | goo 17 400 268 32 100 
Due Repulſe, | 700 | 16 350 230 30 90 
| Garland, 700 16 300 190 30 80 
| Warſpight. 600 12 300 190 30 80 
Mary Roſe. 600 12 250 150 30 70 
| The Hope. - 1 boo I2 250 150 30 70 
Bonaventure. boo 12 250 150 30 70 
| The Lion. 800 12 250 I50 30 70 
| Nonpereille. 500 [2 +: 2860 I50 30 70 
Defiance. 500 12 250 150 30 70 
Rainbow. 500 12 250 150 30 ?0. | 
Dreadnought. | 400 IO 200 130 20 50 
| Antelope. 350 10 160 114 16 30 
Swiftſure. 400 10 200 130 20 50 |f 
Stallow. 330 10 160 R 30 
| Foreſight, 300 10 160 114 16 30 | 
The Tide. 2.50 7 120 88 12 20 
The Crane. 200 7 100 76 12 20 | 
1 Adventure. 230 7 120 88 12 20 
+ Ruittance. 200 7 100 76 12 20 
Anſwer. 200 & 3 200 76 12 20 
Advantage. 200 1 70 12 20 
Der. 200 7 100 70 12 20 
| Tremontain. 6 70 52 8 10 
| The Scout. 120 6 66 48 8 18 
The Catis. 100 5 60 42 8 10 
The Charles. 20-1 :8 45 32 . 
The Moon. i je” 40 30 5 5 | 
The Advice. | 50 5 40 30 8 3 3.:4 
The Spy. | . 40 30 5 893 
Merlyn. 45 1 26 5 $2 
The Sun. 40 "a 7 24 4 2 
Synnet. | 20 2 | | [1 
George Hoy. | 100 | 10 
| Pennyroſe Hoy. e Lone 3 
Her majeſty left theſe ſhips aforenamed fires, that may indanger the houſe if it be 


at her death in good condition ; and whilſt 
ſhe lived they gained her and her realms 
honour, by x exploits and victories they 
and her ſubjects obtained; and ſhe left in 
every one of thoſe ſhips, officers ſerving in 
their ſeveral places whilſt they lay in har- 


bour. 


But as abuſes by continuance of time are 
crept in for want of care and overlooking, 
like chimneys that gather ſoot by continual 


not prevented by ſweeping; ſo fared it with 
our navy at the latter end of the queen's 
reign; which Sir Robert Cecill, the princi- 
pal ſecretary, carefully foreſaw, and cauſed 
me to write the enſuing diſcourſe how the 
then abuſes might be taken away, and a 
courſe ſettled for a reformation, that the 
like might not hereafter happen; which I 
directed to him as follows: 
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3 To the Right Honourable Sir Robert Cecill, 


Principal Secretary to her Majeſty. 


” Have by your honour's command, 
„and my own experience and obſerva- 
« tion, briefly collected the abuſe of our 
e ſeamen, and the corruptions that are to- 
« lerated; and ſhew the injuries offered in 
« fyrniſhing, victualling, and manning her 
cc majeſty's ſhips 3 and laſtly, how ſuch 
« wrongs may be reformed ; all which I 
e humbly repreſent to your honour.” 


Concerning the Abuſes of our Seamen, 


OTHING breeds diſorders in our 

failors, but liberty and over-much 
clemency : the one they have in their ordi- 
nary ſhips of repriſal, where no diſcipline 
is uſed, nor authority obey'd ; the other in 
eſcaping, puniſhment when they juſtly de- 
ſerved it, which hath brought her majeſty's 
ſervice to be no more accounted of, than the 
actions of private men. It is ſtrange what 
miſery ſuch men will chuſe to endure in 
ſmall ſhips of repriſal, though they be hope- 
leſs of gain, rather than ſerve her majeſty, 
where their pay is certain, their diet plenti- 
ful, and their labour not ſo great. Nothing 
breeds this but the liberty they find in the 
one, and puniſhment they fear in the other. 

The hips theſe men covet to go in, are 
neither of ſervice nor ſtrength to the ſtate, 
or annoyance to the enemy : their owners 
are men of as baſe condition as themſelves, 
making no more reckoning what outrages 
their ſhips commit at ſea, than the men 
themſelves that commit them. They grow 
ſo bold upon the lenity uſed toward them, 
that they as confidently detain men after 
they are preſſed, as if there were no law to 
prohibit it. Nor are they fatisfy'd with a 
competent number of men in their ſhips 3 
but commonly carry twice as many as their 
ſhips and victuals require; and the firſt car- 
vel or fiſherman they take, they put their 
ſpare men into, who many times ſink in 
the ſea, famiſh for want of victuals, or are 
forcetl aſhore into Spain, where they muſt 
either be compelled to ſerve againſt their 
country, or die in miſery. And thus have 
more ſeamen been race? IN than in all 
other actions or enterprizes againſt Spain. 
And no man dares reprove it, becauſe the 
lord admiral is intereſted in all ſuch prizes 
as theſe unprofitable ſhips take. 

It is time to foreſee and prevent theſe in- 
conveniencies ; for it is apparent this neg- 
lect of the queen's ſervice loſt her majeſty 
the Indian fleet SirRichard Lewſon met with- 
al, being forced to leave Sir William Mon- 
ſon with half the ſhips at Plimouth for want 


of ſailors to man them, when at the ſame 
Vor. III. 
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time more men were ſuffered to go in pri- 1603. 


vate ſhips of war, than would have manned 
her majeſty's navy. 

And yet this is not all the miſchief that 
enſues upon it; for theſe men being thus 
ſuffered to go, her majeſty's ſnips are ſup- 
plied with fiſhermen at the ſeaſon of their 
voyage to Newfoundland ; ſo that not only 
the poor ſailors, but the countries about 
them that are ſupported by that trade, are 
half undone. The men themſelves are fo 
unſerviceable, and of fo little ſpirit, that I 
look upon it as a 3 cauſe of ſickneſs 
in her majeſty's ſhips. Theſe abuſes are 
well known to the Spaniards, which made 
Siriago, general of their ſea, covet nothing 
more than to board one of her majeſty's 
ſhips, knowing how ill they are manned in 
compariſon of privateers. 

Beſides many private voyages have prov'd 
prejudicial to her majeſty's deſigns ; for 
very often thoſe men that go in ſuch ſhips 
are taken priſoners, and give notice of our 
intentions, whereby the enemy is provided, 
and we prevented. As for example, the 
two voyages of Sir Francis Drake and 
Mr. Cavendiſh about the world, which 
though honourable to themſelves, yet it had 
been much better for the queen that they 
had not been undertaken, but with greater 
forces; for we have now diſcovered to the 
Spaniards our finding the way through the 
Streights of Magellan, which they thought 
to conceal from us: we have paſſed by the 
coaſt of Chile and Peru up to Panama, croſs'd 
over to the Philippine and Molucco iſlands, 
and the Eaſt Indies. Thus have we warn'd, 
without annoying them, to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves in thoſe parts; ſo that ſuch places as 
had no defence, are now made able both to 
defend and offend, as appeared by the ta- 
king of Mr. Hawkins in the South Sea, 1594. 

And ſince that time, it is apparent by 
three ſeveral yoyages made by the Hollan- 
ders, the one in 1597. with five ſhips ; the 
ſecond in 1614. with as many; but, laſtly, 
and eſpecially in the fleet called by the name 
of the Naſſaw Fleet, in 1623. all which 
fleets paſſed the S/reights of Magellan, at- 
tempted landing in divers parts of Peru and 
New Spain with a force of three thouſand 
ſoldiers, and were repulſed in thoſe places 
which Mr. Cavendiſb had taken and enjoy'd, 
Anno 1587. but with thirty ſhot, 


How to redreſs theſe Diſorders. 


FF it be true, as it is held to be, an eaſier 
thing to cure than diſcover a diſeaſe, 
then may there be hopes of amendment of 
theſe enormities and abuſes : bur the firſt 
thing that muſt be obtained, is, the conſent 
and countenance of the lord admiral ; for 
I have ſhewed, that theſe abuſes are crept 
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in by his permiſſion, or at leaſt his offi- 
cers. | 

The ſecond is, not to admit of all men 
to become owners and captains, that are 
able to buy or victual a ſhip ; but to exa- 
mine their condition, their eſtate, and qua- 
lities, and to cauſe them to give ſecurity not 
to connive at the abuſes here mentioned. 

Thirdly, to reſtrain all private actions 
whilſt her majeſty's are on foot; but if they 
will adventure, to let it be done in the com- 
pany of her ſhips, where they ſhall have a 
ſhare proportionable to their adventure 3 
and I believe it will prove more beneficial 
than now they find it: or if they refuſe it, 
it ſhall be lawful for them to adventure a- 
lone four months in the year, (when it is 
not fit to keep the k ing's ſhips at ſea;) but 
to injoin them to return at a day limited: 
and the care to ſee this executed may be 
committed to the vice-admiral of every 
county, who is to take care they carry no 
more men than the ſhips require, nor leſs 
proviſion than is requiſite, leſt they run into 
the misfortunes above mentioned. 

This will be the way to redreſs all abuſes, 
to make men obedient to diſcipline and 
command, to avoid ſickneſs in her majeſ- 
ty's ſhips, to imploy none but ſuch as are 
ſerviceable, not to moleſt the poor labour- 
ing fiſnermen, to give the merchants ſatiſ- 
faction, and to preſerve the life and liber- 
ty of ſailors. 


Noro follow the Abuſes in her Majeſty"s 
Ships. 


E are ſo many, and ſeveral 
abuſes in her majeſty's ſhips, that the 
reforming of one 1s to little purpoſe, unleſs 
there be a reformation in the whole. And 
J will firſt begin with victuals upon which 
the lives of men depend : in this there is 
ſuch great abuſe in every voyage, that 
there is no man but has cauſe to com- 


plain. 


The gunners, into whoſe charge is com- 
mitted the ſtrength of the ſhip, are prefer- 
red to their places rather tor money than 
merit: and to deſcend to the ſhips them- 
ſelves, there are ſo many impediments in 
them in our ſouthern voyages, that we can- 
not ſay any thing is ſtrong or ſerviceable 
about them. And though their wants be 
made known before their going trom home, 
the officers of the navy, either out of fru- 
gality, or following precedents of former 
ages, not conſidering there was no ſuch im- 
ployment for the queen's ſhips heretofore, 
have not that care which 1s expedient. 
And, laſtly, the men that ſerve in them 
are ſo ill treated, that they alledge it for 
the cauſe of their backwardneſs to ſerve the 


queen. 


The Manner how to reform theſe Abuſes. 
f HE way to redreſs every abuſe, is, to 


execute ſevere juſtice upon the chief 
men in office: as, firſt, the victualler, if he 
fail either in goodneſs or quantity of her 
majeſty's allowance, let his life anſwer it; 
for no ſubject's eſtate is able to countervail 
the damage her majeſty may ſuſtain by 
ſuch defect. And to take away all excuſcs 
of his part, and to provide there may be 
no failing of the ſervice, it were conve- 
nient to have a ſurplus of victuals tranſ- 
ported in other ſhips, to be exchanged, if 
upon view the other prove to be ill- con- 
ditioned. 

Secondly, For the gunners: their frauds 
in powder and ſhot, and other things under 
their charge, are intolerable; and they 
have been the more embolden'd by the baſc- 
neſs of ſome captains, who have conſented 
to their theft. 

For reformation hereof, it were good to 
have a deputy appointed in every ſhip from 
the officers of the ordnance, to take charge 
of powder, ſhot, musket, Sc. and to de- 
liver them to ſuch men as ſhall be account- 
able for them at the end of the voyage ; for 
it is no reaſon ſo great a charge ſhould be 
committed to the gunners, who make no 
conſcience to ſteal, and may ftea} without 
controulment when it is in their poſſeſ- 
ſion. 

Another thing, a captain muſt have or- 
ders to forbid, and look preciſely it be 
obey'd,} which is the laviſhneſs of ſhooting 
for pleafure at the meeting of ſhips, paſſing 
by caſtles, and feaſting aboard; for indeed 


there is more powder waſtefully ſpent in 


this ſort, than againſt an enemy. 

For the third, which is the diſability of 
ſhips to the ſouthward, it is occaſioned by 
the great weight of ordnance, which makes 
them labourſome, and cauſes their weakneſs; 
and conſidering how few gunners are allow- 
ed to every ſhip, it were better to leave 
ſome of theſe pieces at home, than to peſ- 
ter the ſhips with them. I muſt ſay, and 
with truth, that all her majeſty's ſhips are 
far undermanned; for when people come 
to be divided into three parts, the one third 
to tackle the ſhip, the other to ply their 
ſmall ſhot, and the third to manage their 
ordnance, all the three ſervices fail tor want 
of men to execute them, 

Neither do I ſee that more men can be 
contained in the queen's ſhips to the ſouth- 
ward, for want of ſtowage for victuals, and 
room to lodge in. No ſhip that returns 
from the ſouthward ſhould go to ſea again 


under half a year's reſpite ; in which time 
ſhe will be well air'd, and her ballaſt muſt 


be chang'd. 
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There ſnould be a general workman ap- 


pointed in harbour, carefully to overlook 


the ſhips that ſhall be employed: this man 
ſhould go the voyage, and have the like 
charge at fea, Nothing that is neceſſary 
for ſhips, but muſt be carried in a great 
abundance by a deputy from the officers of 
the navy, as I have formerly ſaid in the 
like caſe of the officers of the ordnance. 
All precedents of former times of furniſh- 
ing the queen's ſhips to be aboliſh'd ; and 
whoſoever takes upon him this office as de- 
puty, to be bound to give an account of 
the ſurpluſſes remaining, that what 1s not 
ſpent may be reftor'd ; which will nothing 
increaſe the charge in carrying them to ſea ; 
and yet the ſhips ſhall be ſo provided, as 
no caſualty that can happen at fea will bring 
them into diſtreſs. Beſides, they ſhall ſup- 
ply the want of ſuch prizes as they take, 
who by reafon of their long voyages have 
confum'd their fails, ropes, and tackling, 
as in the like caſe we found by the carrack, 
which we could not have brought for Eng- 
land, if we had not ſupplied her want out 
of the queen's ſhips. 

And laſtly, for the men that fail in the 
ſhips, without whom they are of no uſe ; 
their uſage has been ſo ill at the end of 
their voyages, that it is no marvel they 
ſhew their unwillingneſs to ſerve the queen; 
for if they arrive fick from any voyage, 
ſuch is the charity of the people aſhore, 
that they ſhall ſooner die, than find pity, 
unleſs they bring money with them. 

And ſeeing her majeſty muſt and does 
pay thoſe that ſerve, it were better for them, 
and much more profit and honour to the 
queen, to diſcharge them upon their firſt 
landing, than to continue them longer un- 
paid; for whether they are ſick, or lie idle 
in harbour, their pay runs on till the ſhips 
and they are diſcharg'd, to the great con- 
ſumption of victuals and wages, which falls 
upon the queen. 

Wherefore it is neceſſary, that an under- 
treaſurer be appointed in every fleet, who 
ſhould carry money for all neceſſary diſ- 
burſements. I have borrow'd ſome part of 
theſe reformations, and annex'd them to 
my fifth book, which I preſented to the 
king's view, ſhewing the abuſes of this time, 
both in ſhips, victuals, men, c. 


When all theſe Things are reform'd and well 
order'd, and ſhips ready furniſb d to Sea, 
the next important Thing in a General, is 
t9 provide how to get Intelligence of his 
Enemy, and to keep the enemy from ha- 

Ling Intelligence of bim; which in our late 
Wars with Spain Te compaſs d by the fol- 


lowing means. 


W HAT I have faid touching an of- 
tenſive and defenſive war with Spain, 
needs no other repetition than what is con- 
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tiin'd in che fifth book; for as I have of- 1603. 
ten ſaid in the precedent diſcourſes, the life. 


of all action by ſea is to get intelligence of 
an enemy, and to * the enemy from in- 
telligence; for in ſo doing, a man is arm'd 


to encounter an enemy naked and unpro- 


vided, as I have inſtanc'd in many exam- 


ples before; for whoſoever is ſucceſsful by 


chance and good luck, rather than by pro- 
vidence and foreſight, cannot challenge the 
honour as his own, but muſt allow for- 
tune a ſhare with him; for ſucceſs is the 
miſtreſs of fools, and true management pro- 
ceeds from judgment. 

And to the end in our ſucceeding actions 
and wars with Spain, if ever there ſhould 
happen a new breach, we may not be ig- 
norant how to proceed againft that nation 
by our former precedents, I have annexed 
theſe following precepts as a light and guide 
how to get intelligence at our arrival u 
that coaſt, by which we ſhall be able the 
better to direct ourſelves in the whole voy- 
age; for it is an eaſier thing to follow a 
leſſon well taught us, than to compaſs it by 
our own practice or ſtudy. 

The firſt means we uſed to get intelli- 
gence of the affairs of Spain upon our arri- 
val, was to hail into the height of the Bur- 
lings, a ſmall defart iſland, whither every 
night the carvels of Peniche, oppoſite to it, 
reſorted to take fiſh, which ſerv'd the 
whole country, About the time the car- 
vels were to draw near the ifland, in the 
night time, we uſed to leave ſome ſhips 
boats, well mann'd, near the ſhore, where 
there could be no ſuſpicion of them, and at 
the dawning of the day, the ſhallops ſud- 
denly boarded and ſeized ſome of the faid 
carvels, of which we made good uſe in two 
kinds : the firſt was the intelligence we re- 
ceiv'd of the ſtate and affairs of Lisbon, and 
the whole coaſt; as alſo what preparations 
were made, either to defend or offend. The 
ſecond was in reſpect of the carvels excel- 
lent failings, for there were few ſhips bur 
they could fetch up, and then keep ſight of 
them both night and day, till our approach 
to them. Thirdly, by the unuſual fails 
carvels carry, by means whereof we de- 
ceived the Spaniards, and made them be- 
lieve they were their own, At laſt, when 
the voyage was at an end, the poor men 
were reſtored again to their veſſels, and 
ſome reward beſtowed on them. 


The Means how we obtain'd Intelligence of 
the ſouth Parts of Spain, by a Method of 
my own. 


N the voyage of Sir Richard Lewſ9n 
and Sir William Monſon to the coaſt of 
Spain, you will find an intelligence I re- 
ceiv'd from certain Scotch and French ſhips, 
of five galleons riding at S!, Lucar, watch- 


ng 
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ing an opportunity of wind and ſpring tides 


WV to paſs the bar of St. Lucar, being ready 


bound for the Weſt :Indies; and becauſe I 
would be particularly reſolv'd of all the 
circumſtances thereof, I wr 7 ol captain 
William Love to the ports of Sally and Ma- 
mora in Barbary, with the following in- 
ſtructions. Lak 

Imprimis, That you firſt repair to Sally; 
and if you cannot be fully inform'd of ſuch 
things as you deſire to know, to depart 
thence to Mamora, ſeven leagues eaſtward 
of Sally. 

Item, You are to have eſpecial care to 
manage your buſineſs with ſecrecy, as well 
from the Engliſh that go with = in the 
bark, as from the Spaniards and Moors re- 
ſident in the country. And becauſe you 
ſhall have the better pretence of coming 
into their forts, I will deliver you certain 
commodities to trade with, that are vendi- 
ble in that country. 

Item, You are to inquire and feek for the 
chiefeſt Engliſhman in either of the two 
places, and to deliver him a letter with a 
ſuperſcription, To my faithful countryman. 
And finding no ſuch man there, if you 
break your mind to any other ſtranger, let 
it be to a Hollander, that either lieth there 
as agent or merchant, to whom you ſhall 
have another letter, To my dear friend and 
neighbour. F 

Item, If you find neither Engh/b nor Hol- 
lander, you having the language, may in- 
ſinuate yourſelf into the acquaintance of 
ſome Portugueſe or Spaniard, of whom you 
may learn by circumlocutions, ſo that he 
may find you have an intention to be in- 
form'd of any thing in particular; and if 
you find his intelligence to concur with that 
I received from the French and Scotch, you 
may the more boldly give credit to him. 

Item, The things you are principally to 
enquire after, are cel. following: the num- 
ber and quality of all ſhips at Cadiz or St. Lu- 
car. Secondly, whether the galleons you are 
employed to hearken after be gone to the In- 
dies, or no; or whether they came over the bar 
the laſt ſpring tide; or if they be not gone, 
to demand the cauſe of their ſtay, or when 
they will depart. To enquire whether 
there be any ſhips appointed to convoy 
them to the Canaries, and how many, and 
their names, becauſe I have a catalogue of 
all the king of Spain's ſhips, and may judge 
of their ſtrength accordingly. To learn 
whether they alter their ordinary courſe of 
falling, for fear of her majeſty's ſhips be- 
ing upon their coaſt. Seal nothing of 
their wealth, leſt it ſnould give ſome cauſe 
of miſtruſt, I will not write thus particu- 
larly, either to the Engliſbman or the Hol- 
lander; but they having my letter to credit 
what you ſhall ſay, and ſhewing my hand 


to theſe inſtructions, it will be ſufficient to 1603. 


give them ſatisfaction. 

Item, That you ſuffer not any of the 
bark's company to go aſhore, nor, as near 
as you can, any of the Moors to come a- 
board; but if any of the Eugliſb ſhould 
happen to go aſhore, to give them great 
charge not to diſcover the place or height 
I lie in, or that any of the queen's ſhips are 
at ſea, pretending it was four months ſince 
you jet England, unleſs the cleanneſs of 
your ſhip may give ſuſpicion, and then you 
may tell them you trim'd her at Mogethor, 
an iſland in Barbary. 

Item, That finding yourſelves fully in- 
form'd as to theſe things you deſire, or what 
elſe you think convenient to know, then 
ſpeedily to repair to me in the ſame height 
you left me; and miſſing me there, to di- 
rect your courſe to Puerto Santo, near the 
land Madera, where I intend to refit my 
ſhips after the fight, if I chance to meet 
with the galleons aforeſaid. 


Given on board the Garland, the 
17th of April, 1602. 


The Means to get Intelligence at the Tercera 
Hands. 


8 & H E inſtructions following I have for- 
merly uſed to be informed of affairs in 
thoſe parts, and employed captain I bisten, 
in a ſmall carvel to the effect following. 

Imprimis, You are to keep company with 
the Primroſe of London, which is bound for 
Gratio/a, till you come ſhort of that iſland, 
and then to ply into the road of Villa Franca 
and St. Michael; where you ſhall uſe your 
endeavour to ſpeak with the ſhips there ri- 
ding, that trade under the Scotch colours, 
but are properly Euęliſb; and to avoid ſuſ- 
picion and danger that may after ariſe to 
the ſaid Engliſomen, you ſhall ſpeak with 
them in the night. 

[tem, The things you ſhall deſire to 
know are theſe, viz. Of the ſtate of the 
Meſt-India fleet; and whether they ſtill con- 
tinue at the Tercera iſlands, not venturing 
to go from thence without a convoy from 
Spain; to learn the time of their departure 
from thence, and what port they mean to 
repair to; learn whether they Ra their 
treaſure aboard, or if it be landed, and 
how far their ſhips ride from the ſhore; 
whether they have any intelligence of Sir Ri- 
chard Lewſon and my being at ſea; what you 
can learnof the carracks coming home, or any 
thing elſe in general touching theſe points. 

Lem, When you are thus ſatisfied of all your 
demands, that from thence you go to the 
iſland of Tercera, and view the road of Angra, 
to ſee in what ſtate the ſhips there ride, and 
the poſſibility to ſurprize them at an * 
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Ttem, That this being done, you. repair 
to Gratioſa, where you ſhall find the Prim- 
roſe atoreſaid, who againſt your coming will 
be able to inform you of all particulars con- 
tain'd in the fecond article. 

Item, If you find the fleet of treaſure to 
be gone for Spain, then to make no. ſta) 
about the iſlands, but return to the coal 


of Spain, where you ſhall find the admiral | 


or me ten or twelve leagues weſt from the 
rock. | 
Item, If you be informed that the fleet 


of the Indies hover about the iſland, ex- 


ing a convoy from Spain, that you en- 
__ to freak with ſome Engliſh man of 
war, and there to deliyer them this letter, 
the contents whereof, you are already ac- 
quainted with, which will dire& both you 
and the man of war with whom you ſhall 
meet; and fo wiſhing you proſperous ſuc- 


ceſs, I reſt. 


From aboard the Garland at Pli- 
mouth, March 27. 1602. 


'A Ce the ſaid Letter ſent by Captain 
* 7 Wise 


ce 


FTER my hearty commenda- 
& tions; Whereas the queen's moſt 
* excellent majeſty is advertiſed of the late 
4 arrival of the plate fleet in the road of 
Angra, at the iſland of Tercera, in their 
* courſe from the Weſt Indies towards Spain; 


* divers of her ſhips to ſea, whereof Sir 


* Richard Lewſon is admiral, and myſelf 
* vice-admiral, to hinder and impeach the 
ſaid ſilver fleet's paſſage through the ſeas, 
as a ſervice of the higheſt importance, 
to leſſen the greatneſs of ſo —— 
and mighty an enemy as the king of 
Spain; ſo it is, that my admiral, Sir Ri- 
chard Lewſon, is put to ſea ſome few 
days before me, and before her majeſty 
was advertiſed of the ſaid fleet's arrival at 
the Tercera; wherefore I have employed 
this bearer, captain Whtiskens, with ſuch 
inſtructions for the accompliſhment of 
the ſervice, as is thought moſt conve- 
nient for the effecting it; which inſtruc- 
tions I have given him order to acquaint 
you with upon your meeting, and the 
delivery of this letter, which contains a 
requeſt, and as much as lieth in my power, 
to command all you Exgli/h captains and 
maſters, with whom he ſhall meet in the 
ſea, to be helping, aiding, and aſſiſting 
to him in ſo great and weighty a ſer- 
vice, as well in counſel and advice, as in 
willingneſs to execute the directions gi- 
4 ven in my ſaid letter, viz. If you ſhall 
© Underſtand the plate fleet intends not to 


venture home without ſhips to d it 
Vol. III, * . 
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and foraſmuch as her majeſty hath ſent 
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that you preſently thereupon uſe the beſt 


means to give notice to Sir Richard, or 
eme, when 


you ſhall know by captain 
Whiskens where to find us; or ele that 
you keep 
ſend captain Yhiskens himſelf to look us; 
*© which ſoever of you comes, muſt obſerve 
** theſe directions Glowing. | 

** Upon the Spaniſb fleet's putting to ſea, 
both of you to purſue them aſtern, till 
** you bring them to the height they mean 
to hail in; and that done, then one of 
** youtoloſe company of them in the night, 
and to Py with all poſſible ſpeed to the 
place aforeſaid, to meet Sir Richard or me. 

** And that the other bark do ſtill at- 
tend the fleet, that if they ſhould alter 
their height, ſhe may in like manner 
leave them in the night, and follow the 
directions aforeſaid, as the other bark is 
«directed; but with this caution, that you 
** keep a ſtrict account of the ſhifting of 
** the winds, from the time you left them, 
until your meeting with us; for know- 
ing their height, and obſerving the winds 
ſhifting, there wall be little doubt of our 
meeting. The ſervice you will do to 
the queen and ſtate by this, and the good 
that will redound to yourſelf, needs no 
repetition; and therefore not doubting, 
of your willingneſs and care herein, I 
bid you farewel. 


From on board the Garland at Pli- 
mouth, March 26. 1602. 
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I have known our ſtate uſe this policy in 
time of war, when they deſir'd to be in- 
form'd of the ſtate of the king of Spain's 
ſhips, the places of their abiding, furniſh- 
ing, and building: they have ſenta ſpy, diſ- 
guiſed like a pilgrim, to travel through all 
the ports of Biſcay and Galicia, in his way 
to Saint Jago de Compoſtella, pretending his 
going to be in devotion; by which means 
he has ſeen and diſcover'd all thoſe things 
he had in charge, and return'd with a true 
relation how things then ſtood. 

The Spaniards in all their actions againſt 
England by ſea, could never ſet foot on 
ſhore, but in the year 1595. when with four 
gallcys they paſſed from Bluet in Britany, 
which they had taken from the French king, 
into Penſance in Cornwall. Theſe four gal- 
leys took, ſpoiled, and rifled that pour 
town of Pen/ance, made no long ſtay there, 
but ſpeedily return'd again for Britany. 

The plotter of this ſtratagem was one cap- 
tain Burleigh, an Engliſhman, who was after- 
wards well requited for his treachery ; for 
to be even with him for ſo foul a fact, Sir 
Robert Cecill, the principal ſecretary, writ 
a letter to him reſiding in Lisbon, pretend- 
ing that he was employed as a ſpy, and gave 

| Ddd him 


about the road of Angra, and, 
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him thanks for ſome particular ſervice he 
named he had done, when indeed there was 
no ſuch cauſe, for the man was ever too ho- 
neſt to that fide. | 

Sir Robert Cecill fo ordered it, that this 
letter fell into the hands of ſome miniſters 
of the king of Spain; whereupon Burleigh 
was apprehended, cloſe impriſoned, and 
cruelly tortured, when he deſerved no ſuch 
ſevere uſage. I ſpeak this, becauſe I would 
have the world judge how juſtly he de- 
ſerved it, and how prettily the Spaniards 
were impoſed upon by it. 


Some Obſervations of my own, 


| HETHER we ſhall impute it to 

the work of God, who diſpoſes of 
all things, or to the queen's good fortune, 
which attended throughout the greateſt part 
of her reign, or to the wiſe conduct of thoſe 
ſhe repoſed truſt in, or to the care and skill 
of the captains, maſters, and mariners that 
took charge of her ſhips, I know not 
which to judge of them; but it is very cer- 


tain, we muſt acknowledge it for a great 


and admirable work of God, that in her 
majeſty's eighteen years war with Spain by 
ſea, her fleets, which were continually em- 
ployed on the Spaniſh coaſt, in the Indies, 
and other places, continually abiding and 
enduring the fury of all winds and weather, 
never out of motion, and working in trou- 
bleſome water, never for the ſpace of three, 
four, five, or ſix months ſo much as putting 
into harbour, or anchoring, or having an 
other refreſhment from ſhore, but ſtill toll 
ſing on the waves of mountanous ſeas that 
never break, in compariſon of ours that 
ſeem but little hills to them, the difference 
in times and tides much altering the caſe, 
for upon our coaſts and narrow ſeas, where 
our greateſt wars have been, no diſaſter to 
our ſhips but might be eaſily remedied and 
amended, for commonly we were never fur- 
ther from home than we might repair to 
ſome of our ports in twenty four hours. 
The marvel I ſpeak of, is, that notwith- 
ſtanding the apparent dangers and caſualties 
of the ſea aforeſaid, yet not one of her ma- 
jeſty's ſhips ever miſcarried, but only the 
Revenge, which I faid, in her voyage in 
1591. was taken by the Spaniards by the 
unadviſed negligence and wiltul obſtinacy 
of the captain, Sir Richard Greenville. 
And we may partly judge by that ſhip 
the Revenge's precedent misfortunes, that 
ſhe was deſign'd, from the hour ſhe was 
built, to receive ſome fatal blow; for to 
her, above all other her majeſty's ſhips, 
there happen'd theſe unfortunate accidents. 
In 1582. in her return out of Ireland, where 
ſhe was admiral, ſhe ſtruck upon a ſand, 


and eſcaped by miracle. Anno 1586, at 


Portſmouth, being bound upon a ſouthern 
expedition, coming out of the harbour ſhe 
run aground, and againſt the expectation 
of all men was ſav'd, but was not able to 
proceed upon her voyage. The third dif. 
aſter was in 1589. as ſhe was ſafely moor'd 
in Chatham, where all the queen's ſhips 
lay, and as ſafe one would think as the 
queen's chamber; and yet, by the extre- 
mity of a ſtorm, ſhe was unluckily put 
aſhore, and there over-ſet, a danger never 
thought on before, or much leſs happen'd : 
and to make this misfortune the more 
ſtrange and remarkable, the ſame night be- 
ing !welfthnight, it was my chance to be at 
Cork in Ireland, and paſſed down from 
thence in a boat to Croſ5-Haven, in the 
greateſt calm I have ſeen. 

If we compare theſe fortunes of the 
queen's with thoſe of her father's, who next 
to her had the greateſt employment for his 
ſhips at ſea, you will find great difference 
betwixt them, although we cannot properly 
call them voyages of king Henry the eighth's 
time; for his ſhips were never ſo far from 
home, but they might return again with a 
good wind in twenty four hours ſail; as the 
others never to ſee the Exgliſb ſhore, 
under four, five, or ſix months, and many 
times more, 


The Diſaſters of ſome of King Henry VIIT'; 
Ships, and the Lord Admiral. 


LIE ON the coaſt of Britany, in a fight 
betwixt the Engliſh and the French, 
the Regent, otherwiſe call'd the Sovereign of 
England, encounter'd with a carrack of Breſt, 
and being grappled together, were both 
burnt; and the captain, Sir Thomas Nevet, 
and ſeven hundred men in her; and the cap- 
tain of the carrack was Sir Pierce Morgan, with 
nine hundred men that periſh'd with him. 
The Mary Roſe, next to the Regent in 
bigneſs and goodneſs, after this was caſt 
away betwixt Portſmouth and the Je of 
Wight, the very ſame day king Henry board- 
ed her, and dined in her. Part of the ribs 
of this ſhip I have ſeen with my own eyes: 
there periſh'd in her four hundred perſons. 
The next diſaſter that befel the king at 
ſea, was the lord admiral himſelf, lord Ed- 
ward Howard, who offering to land in his 
boat at Bertaume-Bay, near Breſt in Brilany, 
was there ſlain and drowned together, 
When the lady Mary, ſiſter to king 
Henry, was tranſported into France with 
fourteen ſhips of his majeſty's, to marry 
Lewis XII. king of France, three of his ſhips 
were caſt away; and the admiral, where- 
in the lady went, being the beſt and the 
greateſt of the reſt, called the Zubeck, was 
one of them that periſh'd; but by good 
hap, and induſtry and pains of men, the lady 
3 eſcap'd, 
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eſcaped, but four hundred and odd perſons 
were drowned. WT 

Within two days after the caſting away 
of the Mary Roſe aforeſaid, a pinnace of the 
king's, called the Hedge-bag, riding be- 
fore Weſtminſter bridge, by a misfortune 
of ſhooting off a gun a barrel of powder 
took fire, and blew her up. 


As I have ſet down in this firſt book the ſtate 
of the war with Spain by ſea from 1585. 
when it began, till 1602, when it ended; 
for the concluſion of the affairs of that 
time, I will annex the advice and reſolu= 
tion of our ſtate, and the council of war, 
for making a defenſive war againſt Spain, 
when we feared an invaſion in 1588. 


If the following diſcourſe ſeem more te- 
dious to the reader than is fitting, let it 
not be imputed a fault in me; for I neither 
add nor diminiſh one word from the origi- 
nal copy reſolved on by the council of war, 
whoſe names here follow : 


The lord Gray, 
Sir Francis | = treaſurer of the 
houſhold, 
Sir Thomas Laken, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Richard Greenville, 
Sir John Norris, 
Sir Richard Bingham, 
Sir Roger Williams, 
Ralph Lane Eſq; 
The 27th of November, 1587, 


PROPOSITIONS. 


Such means as are conſidered to be fitteſt 
to 2 the forces of the realm in order to 
withſtand an invaſion, and the places moſt 


to be ſuſpected that the Spaniards intend 
to land in. 


Milford, 

Heylford, 

Falmouth, 

Plimouth, 

Torbay, 

Portland, 
Portſmouth, 

The Iſle of Wight, 


Theſe are apteſt for the army of Spain 
50 land in. | 


Neſſe in Suſſex, 

The Downs, 
Margate in Kent, 
The river of Thames, 
Harwich, 

Tarmouth, 

Hull, and Scotland. 


3 are apteſt for the army of Han- 
„ 
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How many of theſe places: may be put 
in defence to hinder their landing. 


Milford for Wales, 
Plimouth for the weſt. 3 
Poriland for the middle of the weſt 


parts. 
The Je of Wight, 
Portſmouth, and the 4 
River of Thames. 


MI L FOR D. 


Although we do ſuppoſe the barrenneſs 
of the country to be ſuch as it is not likel 
to be invaded, yet touching Milford- 
Haven, in reſpe& of the goodneſs of the 
ſame, we think it convenient, that there 
ſhould be trained the number of two thou- 
ſand foot and five hundred ' horſe, to be 
levied, and had in readineſs: and for the 
increaſe of horſemen, if any lack be, then 
the gentlemen with their ſerving-men may 
be commanded to ſupply the default of 
the number aforeſaid, 


PLIMOUTH. 


The reaſon why Plimouth is thought ta 
be the moſt likely place, is, for that it is 
unlikely that the Li of Spain will engage 
his fleet too far within the channel, before 
he has maſtered ſome good harbour z and 
Plimouth is the neareſt to Spain, eaſy to be 
won, ſpeedily to be by them fortify'd, and 
conveniently ſituated to ſend ſuccour te, 
either out of Spain or France. 


PORTLAND. 


The reaſon why Portland is alſo an apt 
lace to land in, is, for that there is a great 
bour for all his ſhips to ride in, and 
good landing for men; the iſle being won, 
1s a ſtrong place of retreat, the country 
adjoining champion, where, with great 
conveniency, he may march with his whole 
army. | 


The reaſon why the Downs, Margate, 
and the river of Thames, are thought fic 
landing-places, is in reſpe& of the com- 
modity of landing, and nearneſs' to the 
prince of Parma, in whoſe forces the king 
of Spain repoſed ſpecial truſt, 


Now in theſe places following, order may be 
taken to hinder their landing, whether by 
fortification or aſſembly of the people, or both. 


For Plimouth, both by fortification and af+ 
ſembly of people. 

In Devon and Cornwal there are of 

train'd men in the counties and * 

ata : 
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fie thouſand men, which are to be affein- 
bled for the defence of Plimouibh, ſtanding 
to both counties; -of which we are 


; of opinion, in place of muſter-days, which 


is very ble, and, in effect, to no 
ſe, That two thouſand of thoſe 
ould be aſſembled her at Plimouth, 


under ſuch a general as ſhall be ordain'd to 
govern that weſtern army, to the intent 
that they may know their leaders, be ac- 


quainted, be chroughly inſtructed to all 
Purpoſes, that on ſudden occaſions there 


may be no amaze, nor any confuſion : this 
ſhall be done, the one half at the charge 
of her majeſty, the other at the charge of 
the country, if the country's charge does 


not ſurmiount the ordinary trainings. 


For Portland, | by aſfembling' of men and 
. © - fortifying. LIES. 

In Dorſet and Wiltſhire there are of train- 
ed men two thouſand ſeven hundred, which 
are to be aſſembled for the defence of that 
place; and that two thouſand of the ſaid 
number ſhould be aſſembled and exerciſed, 
as before is ſaid, at Plimouth, or in ſome 
of Wiltfire, appointed for the Ie of 
bt to take Somer/etſhire, in which there 


A. Sandwich, and the Downs, by the aſſem- 


bling of men. 


In Kent and Suſſex there are of trained 
men four thouſand five hundred, which 
are to be aſſembled in thoſe places for de- 
fence thereof; and two thouſand of the 
fame number to be aſſembled at Sandwich, 
to be governed and exerciſed, as before is 
ſaid, for Plimouth. | 
So likewiſe for Norfolk and Suffolk, like 
order to be obſerved. WES: | 

Our farther meaning is, That theſe 


2 ſhall remain but for twenty 


„to be throughly trained and ac- 
ainted with encamping; and then every 
fach two thouſand men in garriſon hong 
ſo acquainted with this diſcipline, ſhal 
give example to a great army of raw men, 
whereby there ſhall be no manner of con- 
ſuſion on all ſudden emergencies. 
Farther, we are of opinion, That to 
theſe two thouſand men there ſhall be 
twenty captains appointed, which twenty 
captains having each of them an hundred 
trained men, ſhall receive under their 
charge, when the army ſhall afſemble, an 
hundred more; ſo as in effect there ſhall be 
four thouſand men in order, and under 
martial diſciphne: the choice of which 
captains we think; for the one half, to be 
left to the choice of the general of the ar- 
my, and the other to be of the principal 


gentlemen of the country, under whom 
there may be ſoldiers appointed for their 

The like order is to be obſery'd in every 
of the other places of garriſon. 


What order muſt be taken to fight with the 
enemy, if by force be be landed. 


For the manner how to fight with the 
enemy, it muſt be left to the diſcretion of 
the general; only we give this advice, 
That at his landing he may be impeached, 
if conveniently it may be done; and if he 
march forward, that the country be driven 
ſo as no victuals remain, but ſuch as they 
ſhall carry on their backs, which will be 
{mall ; that he be kept waking with conti- 
nual alarms; but in no cafe that any battle 
be adventured, till ſach time as divers lieu- 
tenants be aſſembled to make a groſs army, 
as we have before ſpecified, except upon a 
ſpecial advantage. 

Farther, it is thought ꝓeceſſary, that in 
theſe rwo provinces, and in all others, 
where many lieutenants be, there ſhould 
one be appointed to be, thief to lead the 
army, (for among many licut there 
may be ſome ſtraining of courteſy,) leſt by 
ſuch delay and confuſion great inconyeni- 
encies do grow to the country, and advan- 
tages to the enemy; and therefore any lieu- 
tenant coming out of any country with 
his force, his authority only to extend: to 
goyern his company as colonel of that regi- 
ment, and ſo to be commanded by the 
lieutenant-general : as for example, in De- 
von and Cornwal there are ten lieutenants, 
whereby it may be known who ſhall com- 
mand in either, as need ſhall require, 


What Proportion of men muſt be Spar d to 
ſerve to that end, 


Whereſoever the enemy ſhall land, as 
if at Plimouth, for example, then by the 
computation of ſix thouſand men armed, 
and furniſhed in Devon and Cornwal, we 
conceive that the aſſiſtance of Wiltſhire, 
Dorſet, and Somerſet, adjoining to the fix 
thouſand of the weft, will make a ſufficient 
army, being ſtrengthened by the gentle- 
men and ſerving- men, and other of the 
country that ſhall be adjoined, though not 
ſo throughly arm'd as the weſt : and if it 
happen, either by defign or contrary wea- 
ther, that the enemy paſs over Plimouib, 
and land at Poriland, ther the arm'd men 
and trained ſoldiers of the weft ſhall repair 
to them. And farther, if the mvaſion be 
in Kent, or any otherwhergto the weſt of 
the river of Thames, then thoſe middle 
ſhires directed to aſſiſt the weſt, may turn 
to the caſt along the coaft. * 
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If the army of Handers land in the river 
of Dames, then the ſame order is to be ta- 
ken with the ſhires adjoining, as is afore- 
ſaid, namely, Suffolk, Norſole, Efjex, and 
the city of Lonaon. 

And becauſe there is a ſpecial regard to 
be had of her majeſty's perſon, we think it 
moſt neceſſary that an army ſhould be pro- 
vided to that end, to be compoſed of ſuch 
counties as are appointed and reſerved for 
that purpoſe, and to join with the forces 
of the city of Londen, and ſuch other as 
may be armed out of her majeſty's ſtore. 

Farthermore, gcnerally for the increaſe 
of foot lacking armour, we think it fit that 
there be of the able men unarmed, whereof 
choice may be made of the trained men 
armed one fourth part more; of the which 
fourth part of unarmed men, eighty may 
be pikes, and twenty billmen 3 for the pro- 
viding of which pikes and bills, there muſt 
be ſpeedy proviſion made, being weapons 
that the realm does furniſh. 

Alſo for the increaſe of armed pikemen 
in this time of ſcarcity of armour, we do 
think it good, that all the armed billmen 
may be converted to be made armed pike- 
men ; and that all able billmen unarmed 
ſhould be levied, and choſen in their places; 
becauſe the ranks of billmen in order of bat- 
tle are always environed and encompaſſed 
about with pikemen; for the billmen ſerve 
eſpecially for execution, if the enemy in 
battle ſhall be overthrown : but here 1s to 
be noted, that there muſt be reſerved a few 
armed billmen and halbardiers to guard the 
ranks, wherein the enſigns and drums, Cc. 
are placed in the order of battle. 

Alfo, ſince upon any ſudden invaſion it 
would be too late to provide theſe things, 
which ſhall be neceſſary for defence, it is 
thought neceſſary that before-hand a ſtore of 
ordnance and ammunition be provided, as 
alſo powder, ſpades, and all other furniture 
whatſoever ; and to be left in theſe fore- 
named places, in which theſe garriſons ſhall 
remain. 

It is alſo to be provided, that all thoſe 
general aſſemblies be held for training, as 
well the horſenien as footmen; and to that 
end, that at Plimouth, Portland, Sandwich, 
and any other places that ſhall be fit to have 
the like training, the horſemen of the next 
24joining countigs be brought together; 
a8, namely, at Plimouth thoſe of Devon, 
Cornwall, and Somerſet ; at Portland thoſe 
of Dorſet and Wiltſhire, Hampſhire and Berk- 
Spire; at Sandwich thoſe of Kent, Suſſex, 
Harrey, &c. But becauſe it may fall out, 
chat in thoſe places appointed for training 
ot the infantry, there may want forage, or 
place fir for horſemen, it may be left to the 
liſcretion of the lieutenants to chuſe the 
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fitteſt for the cavalry, as near the foot as 
conveniently they may. 


SCOTLAND. 


Farther, as touching Scotland, where 
landing we cannot reſiſt, we think it meet 
that a ſtronger proportion be conſidered of 
for that part, namely, ſix thouſand foor, 
and two thouſand horſe, whereof to be a 
thouſand lances, arms of far more defence, 
and may be furniſhed as good and cheap as 
the jack, and to be taken out of the tower. 

It therefore the army of Flanders ſhould 
happen to land in Scotland, whereby their 
forces and ſtrength ſhall be ſo great, as the 
army aforeſaid ſhall not be able to encoun- 
ter them, then we think fit that a good 
part of the army prepared to guard her ma- 
jeſty's perſon ſhall march to ſupport the 
army of the North againſt that enemy, and 
Join with the trained men of that country, 
and the army of the weſt be brought to ſup- 
ply that charge. 

It is alſo moſt carefully to be conſidered, 
that the king of Spar 1s not hopeleſs of ſome 
party of Papiſts and malecontents. 

All which, if theſe ſmall regiments before 
ſpoken of, be not in readineſs, it will be 
too late both to aſſemble for reſiſtance of any 
foreign enemy, and to withſtand them at 
home both on one day : for every man ſhall 
ſtand in fear of firing of his own houſe, and 
deſtruction of his family; therefore if any 
ſtir ſhould happen, ſuch ſevere proceedings 
or execution towards ſuch offenders, would 
be uſed by martial law. , 

And to conclude, when it ſhall be bruted 
in Spain, that there are at Plimouth and 
other places ſuch a number of armed ſol- 
diers under enſigns and leaders, the number 
will be reported to be double or treble ; 
ſo as the king of Spain, upon good proba- 
bility, may conceive that theſe ſoldiers, 
and ſuch as are in other places upon the 
coaſt in like readineſs, are determined to 
land in Portugal or the Indies, the ſame 
opinion being fortify'd by the preparations 
of ſo many ſhips as are given 1n charge to 
be made ready in thoſe parts by Sir Francis 
Drake. 

We think it alſo very neceſſary, that 
throughout all the countries of the realm, 
this proportion, as well amongſt the arm'd 
and trained, as the unarm'd pikes and bills, 
may be obſerved, that is to ſay, that of 
every hundred there be eighty pikes and 
twenty bills. 

We think it neceſſary alſo, that ſome or- 
der and proviſion be taken by their lord- 
ſhips, that her majeſty's ſhips being at Ro- 
cheſter be not entrapped. 


Eee Thus 
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Thus far is ihe Direktion and Reſolution of the . 
Honourable Commiſſioners aforeſaid, con- 
cluded on November 27. 1587. 


New follows an Exception to ſome Points of 
the Reſolution aboveſaid. 


F I had been of that age and experience 
as now I am, and worthy to have been 

called upon for my opinion, by fo many 
noble and able perſonages, to the propoſi- 
tions aforeſaid, I ſhould have diſſented in 
ſome things from them, under correction 
be it ſpoken, as ſhall appear by theſe en- 
ſuing reaſons. 

Our ſafety upon an invaſion depends on 
three defences ; the one, on the good ſucceſs 
of our ſhips at fea ; the ſecond, on our re- 
pulfing an enemy in offering to land; and 
the third, on our forces within the kingdom, 
if they chance to land: all which are at 
large handled in the precedent diſcourſe, by 
the prime and moſt experienced ſoldiers of 
our time. 


MILFORD HAVEN. 


The firſt direction of pro fitions by 
them is Milford Haven, as a place of dan- 
ger, and wiſh it may be guarded with two 
thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, with 
ſome ſupplies of gentlemen and their ſer- 
vants, which they think ſufficient, in re- 


ſpect of the barrenneſs of the country of 
Wales. 


The A N SER to Milford Haven. 


I conceive, as Milford Haven has the ad- 
vantage of all havens m England, or almoſt 
in Europe, for the largeneſs and goodneſs 
of the port, ſo there are multitude of land- 
ing places; for it is ſaid of Milford Haven, 
that a thouſand ſhips may ride in it, and 
not one ſee another; whereby an enemy 
may land to his advantage when he liſt, 
without reſiſtance ; and in that caſe, where 
two thouſand five hundred ſoldiers are de- 
ſigned to withſtand the enemy's landing, 
there is no poſſibility for them to do ſervice, 
unleſs the ſhore ſhould be as well fortify'd 
which would be a thing impoſſible. 

I would therefore adviſe, if it were not 
too great a preſumption in me, not to ha- 
zard any part of the two thouſand five hun- 
dred men in feelcing to defend their land- 
ing; but to draw them to a head, and ſeek 
to take advantage of them after their land- 
ing; as, namely, in cutting off the rear 
and ſtragglers in their marches, wearying 
them with often alarms, to prevent the fo- 
raging of the country of victuals; and in 
the mean time to draw and convey their 
cattle of all kinds into the mountains, that 


an enemy can neither poſſeſs, nor know 
where to find them; and for other kind of 
victuals, as corn, &c. that cannot be con- 
veniently tranſported, to ſet them on fire, 
that the enemy may meet with hunger and 
famine, inſtead of tood. : 

And if the invaders intend to march from 
Milford Haven to the inward part of the 
land, (for that is the end of all conquerors, ) 
it will eaſily appear what imminent dangers 
they will run themſelves into. 

Their victuals in that part of Wales will 
not ſuſtain them; and it will be the leſs, be- 
ing before deſtroy'd. Secondly, their march 
will be weariſome and tedious, where th 
muſt paſs mighty mountains, and find them- 
ſelves deſtitute of all ſuccour; in which paſ- 
ſages the two thouſand foot and five hun- 
dred horſe aforeſaid, knowing the country 
ſo perfectly well, as the others do not, they 
may take great advantage of them. Third» 
ly, the further they march they will be the 
greater diſtance from their ſhips, and con- 
ſequently from ſuccour and aſſiſtance: and 
in the mean time, whilſt they are upon their 
troubleſome and dangerous march, the queen 
will have time enough to draw her forces 
from the furtheſt part of England. 


PLIMOUTH. 


The next that is alledged is Plimouth, as 
the likelieſt place, in reſpect it is the neareſt 
port to Spain, to give ſuccour ; and that 
they will not in reaſon adventure their fleet 
further into the channel before they are 
maſters of ſome good harbour. 


INS EX. 


I approve theſe reaſons, as a chief ground 
for an enemy to ſettle upon; for whoſoever 
invades by ſea, above all things muſt ſeek 
to obtain a port for his fleet; only I diſap- 
prove the election of Plimouth before Fal- 
mouth ; for Falmouth lies more convenient 
for Spain, fourteen or fifteen leagues nearer 
to it, a better harbour and outlet, and at 
that time of leſs defence than Plimouth ; 
and being poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, it will 
be made ſtronger by the ſituation. More- 
over Falmouth is in Cornwall, a ſmall ſhire, 
and narrow betwixt ſea and ſea, and has no 
country neighbour to it weſtward to give us 
aſſiſtance, as Devonſhire hath Cornwall to the 
weſt, and Somer/et/hire to the eaſt ; but the 
one and the other I hold as fit to be forti- 
fy'd, as any two harbours of England. 


PORTLAND. 


Portland is alledged to be an apt place 
for the Spaniards to arrive in; for that it 


is a great harbour for all their ſhips to ride 
in, 
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in, and a good landing for their men; that 
the iſland being won, it is a ſtrong place 
for retreat, the country adjoining to it cham- 


pion, where with great conveniency they 


may march with their whole army. 

In Dorſet and Wiltſhire there are of train'd 
men two thouſand five hundred, which are to 
be aſſembled for defence of that place; and 
the honourable commiſſioners do adviſe that 
two thouſand of the fame number ſhould be 
aſſembled and exerciſed, as before is ſaid of 
Plimouth ; and that ſome place be appoint- 
ed in J/iltſhire for the ſuccour of the Je of 
I//ight, and to take the help of Somerſelſbire, 
which are two thouſand foot. 


ANSWER. 


The honourable commiſſioners are miſin- 
formed in the ſtate of Portland ; for is it nei- 
ther an iſland, nor has, as they conceive, a 
harbour for ſhips to lie in ſafely from-all 
weather. It hath only an open * where 
with an eaſterly wind ſhips ride in danger. 
And if the fleet of Spain ſhould arrive there, 
I ſhould ſooner look to have them wrecked 
upon the ſhore than to return ſafe again ta 
ſea, 

Portland is a road ſome leagues over from 
ſhore to ſhore, and within it heth a ſmall 
bar, and dry haven, called Veymoulb, of no 
defence againſt an enemy's landing, nor fit 
for great ſhips, as 1s all that ſhore, except 
only a ſmall port of no importance upon 
the road. 

This place is in the ſtate of Milford Ha- 
ven, that hath an infinite number of places 
to land in, and no poſſibility to impeach 
an enemy's landing : and this will ſerve as 
well for an anſwer to the Iſe of Wight, and 
other places of that-ſort, where there are ſe- 
veral landings. 

The road of Portland gives us an advan- 
tage over the Spaniards, if they ſhould an- 
chor there, by reaſon of the breadth of the 
road, which 1s ſuch, that no fortifications 
from the ſhore can impeach our attempts 
upon them. For ſuppoſe we ſhould not be 
able to cope with them in ſhips, yet keep- 
ing ourſelves to windward of them, durin 
the time of the whole flood, we ſhall be 
able to put in execution ſtratagems, in firing 
them with veſſels we may drive among 
them; or, if we fail one flood we ſhall 
be able to attempt them as often as we liſt, 
and the flood ſhall run without danger to 
ourſelves; for during the flood they cannot 
come to us; and with the firſt of the ebb, 
we ſhall be able to ply out, without endan- 
Ser ing ourſelves any manner of way. 

I confeſs it is neceſſary that the men be 
muſtered and trained in every ſhire, to make 
them able ſoldiers ; but, in my opinion, it 
is not ſafe to deſign ſo many men to ſo ma- 
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ny ſeveral places, without there be works 
and trenches made to defend them, and to 
enable them to repulſe an enemy's land- 
ing; for if thoſe men ſhould be defeated, 
the loſs of their arms would equal the loſs 
of ſo many men, and diſhearten others that 
have not been acquainted and accuſtomed to 
the accidents and chances of war. 

Something I have ſaid to this part of keep- 
ing an enemy from landing in my fifth — 
where I treat of ſtratagems, by example of 
the Downs, and other places, where the 3 


ſide is full of ſmall ſtones and ſhingles caſt 
up by ſca. | 


How to fight. 


The next that follows is the order to be 
taken to fight the enemy if he be landed, 
which muſt be left to the diſcretion of a ge- 
neral : what enſues more, by the advice of 
the honourable commiſſioners, I refer to 
their former directions which you have 
read; and for brevity ſake will deliver my 
opinion for the world to conſider, 


ANSWER. 


There muſt be great conſideration, not 
only how to fight, but a place muſt be cho- 
ſen within the land to make their rendez- 
vous, for all their forces to meet together 
with moſt conveniency ; for the enemy be- 
ing landed, we muſt lay aſide all other pro- 
poſitions or ſtratagems, more than to think 
how to force them in a main battle, as we 
ſhall hear they direct their courſe, either by 
dividing their army, or marching in a whole 
body. 

And for the effecting hereof, we muſt re- 
ſolve to gather and draw ſo many men into 


a body, as will make two main battles, the 


one to attend the ſouth and weſt coaſt, the 
other to be ready to attend the prince of 
Parma and his army in the eaſt. 

If our ſhips fail of intercepting the Spa- 
niards land ing, they will become maſters of 
all our ports; and there 1s no coaſt where 
they ſhall arrive in England; but will yield 
them ſtore of landing places without reſiſ- 
tance, as before I have expreſſed ; and there- 
fore our chief defence muſt conſiſt in our 
land army, if we muſt not employ ſo ma- 
ny men as is deſign'd to withſtand their 
landing as aforeſaid. 

For the place of rendezvous for our weſ- 
tern army, I hold Salisbury the moſt con- 
venient ſeat : it lieth half way betwixt Lon- 
don and Plimouth, which will make the ea- 
ſier march for them both ; not forty miles 
from Portland, and that ſouthern coaſt ; 
not above eighteen from Southampton, nor 
thirty to the e of Wight and Portſmouth ; 


ſo that we ſhall in a manner be upon the, 


enemy 
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enemy before they can be provided or pre- 
pared for their march. : 

All the ſoldiers that are deſign d to op- 

ſe their landing in Cornwall, Devon, So- 
merſet, Dorſet, and Hampſhire, being Join d 
with the reſt that ſhall be drawn out of the 
inland ſhires, will make an army able to 
encounter more men than three ſuch fleets 
can either contain or bring. 

When it comes to this extremity, the 
countries muſt have care to drive away their 
cattle, and live things of all forts, and to 
convey their corn and other victuals in carts, 
and one cart to take it of another, that the 
firſt may return back for another load; and 
if they have not time enough, then to burn 
the reſt, and carts alſo, that the enemy may 
be diſappointed of carriages as well as vic- 
tuals; and for forage for their horſes, they 
coming by ſea, their number cannot be 
great. 

The place to drive their cattle to be near 

the army, which will ſurely guard them. 
This being done, the general is to adviſe 
whether to march and meet the enemy be- 
fore their further entrance into the land, or 
to ſuffer him to march into the inward coun- 
try, to have the greater advantage of them, 
being far from their ſhips, and by conſe- 
quence from all relief and help that they can 
afford them : but I am utterly againſt the 
adventuring of our people by handfuls be- 
fore they come to a main battle. 
The place of our rendezvous for our 
eaſtern army was well and adviſedly choſen 
in 1588. when her majeſty repaired to her 
army: firſt, in reſpect of the ſmall diſtance 
from London, from whence they were to 
receive ſupplies; ſecondly, by the proviſion 
made of building a bridge of boats to paſs 
over the river to the ſuccour of Kent, or 
Kent of them; and, thirdly, for appoint- 
ing their rendezvous on the ex ſhore, ra- 
ther than in Rent: for if an enemy land in 
Kent, he is kept by the river of Thames from 
coming to London, unleſs it be by the bridge 
of London, or of Kingſton, which may be 
prevented by breaking them down : where- 
as if an enemy land on Eſſex ſide, he may 
march directly to London without let, im- 
peachment, or other impediment, but by 
the encounter of an army, that may be 
drawn out of Eſſex, Kent, Hartfordſhire, 
Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, Huntington, 
Northampton, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Mid- 
dleſex, and London. And for Berkfhire, 
Bedfordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
and the ſhires thereabout, they lie indiffe- 
rently to give aſſiſtance as well to the weſ- 
tern as eaſtern armies. 

The honourable commiſſioners did con- 
celve, that this great preparation of ours 
would ſo much terrify the Spaniards, that 
it would diyert them from their intended 


invaſion upon England ; but ] believe it 
proceeded rather out of a hope, or an ima- 
gination, than out of any ground or rea- 
ſon; for ſo great an expedition as this of 
the Spaniards, 1s not to be ſcared away like 
birds with wiſps from a cherry-tree : bur 
if you do it as a policy to amaze them, I 
fear they are not ſo unprovided of intelli- 
gence from England, but to know that the 
preparation of ſhips, the quantity of vic- 
tuals, and the raiſing of ſoldiers, does in- 
tend no great matter from home. 

Beſides, if we ſhould fright them with 
a voyage to the Indies, there are many 
things required in ſuch a voyage that can- 
not be ſuddenly provided, as, namely, the 
ſheathing our ſhips, proviſions of all kinds, 
iron hoops for ach and many other things 
needleſs to expreſs. 

But ſuppoſe we ſhould actually undertake 
ſuch a voyage from home, I know not how 
we'can give a greater advantage to the Spa- 
niards, they having ſo great an army and 
navy in readineſs to aſſault us 9 
we arrive; and in ſuch a place where they 
ſhall be continually ſupplied from home ; 
whereas we ſhall find nothing but what we 
carry with us. 


PROPOSITION. 


Whereas the council of war do adviſe, 
that in the army that ſhall be raiſed there 
be an increaſe made of pikes and biils, as 
weapons that the country affords, and ſhews 
the neceſſity of their being put into ſuch 
mens hands as have not been taught other 
arms. 

I will be bold, without derogating from 
thoſe noble perſons, to deliver my conceit 
to this point, and to commend to them a 
weapon, that though it be known to us, 
yet has never been uſed in war, or againſt 
publick enemies; and yet in my opinion it 
may be made uſeful in the field, where 
there 1s neither caſtle, fort, nor town of 
ſtrength. 

The weapon ĩs a pike-ſtaff, ſuch as keepers 
and warreners uſe for the guard of the game; 
and that every wood affords us without 
coſt. 

This ſtaff to have an extraordinary long 
pike, and three ſmall ones to be ſcrued in 
at the ſides of the ſtaff, and fo light, that a 
man may eaſily command him; every man 
in a town to be enjoined to have one. And 
to give the more credit and reputation to 
this weapon, and to encourage men to the 
uſe of it, as an exerciſe of value, credit, and 
pleaſure, as footbal, hurling, and wreſtling, 
have been anciently uſed, when there was 
more ſociety and friendlineſs among men 


than now-a-days, I would adviſe, that all 


people thus armed with ſtaves, my wry 
oliday 
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holiday have a place and time appointed 
for meet ing and converſation, to uſe theſe 
commendable exerciſes and ſports, and a- 
mongſt them to have men of skill appoint- 
ed to inſtruct them, as maſters of defence 
do their ſcholars, till they be made perfect. 

At this meeting they may alſo uſe wreſt- 
ling, and other laudable ſports, which 
would put life and agility of body into 
them: it will make them couragious to en- 
counter an enemy, and skilful to take an 
advantage upon him: they need take no 
care but to weild their ſtaffs with ſuch ad- 
vantage as ſhall be taught them; as a mul- 
ketier, with whom they are to encounter, 
has his musket, his reſt, ſhot, powder, and 
match, to look to, one whereof failing, he 
may caſt away his piece for any other ſer- 
vice he can do. 

Let the musketier in this caſe be ſure to 
kill him he levels at, or elſe the pike will 
be within him before he can load again, and 
have the advantage of his weapon upon 
him; and the pikeman being taught to 
wreſtle, will ſuddenly kick up the other's 
heels; and if he carry ever a dagger or 
knife in his pocket, he will be the death of 
his oppoſite, if his ſtaff fails him. 

The bill in this caſe is improper, under 
correction to the commiſſioners, whoſe uſe 
is, if an army be routed, to fall upon them 
pell-mell with blows only: a bill is ſhort, 
and not fo nimble in a man's hand as a 


ſtaff: it will be commande1 by the horſe, 
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and a great trouble to , him that carries it 


after the purſuic of an enemy. A ſtaff has 
no impediment, but may eaſily overtake a 
musketier that 1s laden with his piece and 
furniture, that he ſhall be either torced to 
yield, or caſt away his arms, to eſcape by 
flight. It will alſo be an advantage to a 


man if he be put to leap a ford or ditch, 


and many other uſes may be made of it. 

This meeting for recreation will make 
good converſation and love amongſt men; 
it will make them abandon alchouſes, and 
think on nothing but on holidays to ſpend 
their time in ſports, which for many years 
they have been debarr'd of. And tor the 
better governing it, and to avoid any hurt 
that may ariſe by it, it is wiſh'd, that at 
the time of practice the pikes be taken out 
of their ſcrews; and at every ſuch mect- 
ing the conſtable and his deputy be appoint- 
ed to govern them, and puniſh abuſcs. 

Thus ſhall all men in the kingdom be 
made to ſerve their prince and country with- 
out murmuring, exception, or offence of- 
tered by one or other: they are drawn to 
no expence or charge by it, or time loſt or 
ſpent 1n vain, to hinder their other affairs 
or labours ; the holiday yields them free li- 
berty for their delights and ſports, which 
have been of later times worſe ſpent. 

And thus much of a gentle private opi- 
nion, to be compar'd with that of the ho- 
nourable commiſſioners, 


The Queen's Death, and the Advantages of the Peace that enſued above the 
War iu her Time. | 


AVING run over as briefly as I could 

ſuch accidents as the eighteen years 
war did produce betwixt Spain and us, now 
happen'd, as you have heard, the queen's 
death, which, as was to be expected, pro- 
duced alterations in Europe, though not 
much in England; for commonly every ſtate 
changes with time, and ſometimes to its 
advantage; for ſubjects fondneſs of princes 
IS uncertain, and they are often friends to 
day, and enemies to morrow. 


When God calPd her majeſty to his mer- 


Cy, it had been long look'd for, and defir'd 
by her foes, and fear'd by her friends; 
ſome laugh'd, ſome lamented ; Spain and 
its adherents rejoiced, having taſted the bit- 
terneſs of eighteen years of war with her; 
Holland fear'd, and ſuſpected their good 
days began to wain, becauſe his majeſty 
needed not to ſupport factions abroad to 
defend his juſt and lawful title. 

Theſe two nations that were oppoſite 
one to another, had their particular ends; 
but the people that heartily and inwardly 
mourn'd, were the Eugliſb, to ſee themſelves 
* o a ſovereign ſo good and gra- 
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cious, ſo virtuous and victorious, whoſe 
reign had continued ſo long, as few had be- 
fore in England, which made them the more 
uneaſy, 

Burt this trouble was ſoon turn'd into joy : 
for when his majeſty appear*d, they reco- 
ver'd a new life and ſpirit, and receiv*d him 
with that alacrity, that they had ſoon for- 
got their grief, and fixcd their hearts as 
faithful to ſerve the king, as they had wil- 
lingly obeyed the queen. 

But before I end with the queen's death, 
I will ſhew you and the world, by compa- 
riſon, the difference betwixt peace and war 
in the queen's time, if ſhe had been ſo hap- 
Py as to enjoy it; for though her actions 
were of great reputation to her and her ſub- 
jects, through the ſucceſs ſhe had againſt 
ſo mighty and potent an enemy as the king 
of Spain, yet I muſt confeſs, / actions of 
our two ſucceeding kings (king James and 
king Charles) ſettled a firm and quiet league 
and peace in this kingdom, that has pro- 
duced greater happinels and benefit, it we 
will lay aſide paſſion and partiality. 
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Peace has eaſed us of needleſs taxes, which 
in war princes are forced to lay upon their 
ſubjects: peace takes away all fear of ene- 
mies, ſo that every man may live quietly 
under his olive-tree. Our peace has trebled 
our number of ſhips to that of former times; 
mariners are abundantly increaſed, and 
wealth plentifully augmented ; ſo that we 
are better enabled and provided to reſiſt the 
fury of war, either by land or ſea, if there 
ſhould be occaſion. 

And if eighteen years of peace have pro- 
duced lo great an alteration and change to 
this kingdom, in compariſon of the eigh- 
teen years of war paſt, how happy had we 
been, if the eighteen years aforeſaid had been 
converted into the fame number of peace. 
All bleflings had been poured upon this 
land, which by war was hinder'd ; for who 
ſees not that eighteen years of trade doubly 
increaſed thoſe riches that time conſumed, 
Theſe errors of ours will ſerve for a warn- 
ing to us in future times; for it is an old 
ſaying, That example is of greater force than 
precept; and, That cuſtom teachelh nations, 
reaſon men, and nature beaſts. 

Spain is more puniſh'd by the king's 
peace, than by the queen's war; for by our 
peace, England is enlarg'd by ſeveral plan- 
tations in America, all neighbours to Spain 
in their habitations of the Yet Indies, in 
caſe they become inſolent, or offer injuries; 
which plantations in eighteen years are 
brought to afford plenty of food, without 
the help of England ; which is no ſmall be- 
nefit to us, conſidering the increaſe of Scotch 
and French that are ready to devour us: 
and beſides this abundance of victuals, the 
ſoil of that country will produce whatever 
we ſhall plant or graft there; ſo that Eug- 
land need ſpare nothing out of it, that will 
bring a want to it; for their chiefeſt want 
is of tools, materials, and other inſtru- 
ments. , 

The air is delightful, and the climate 
wholeſome, and lies moſt convenient for 
other nations to take off their commodities : 
then judge, if queen Elizabeth had not been 
diverted by war, what honour, what wealth, 
and all other bleſſings, had ſhe left as a le- 
gacy to her ſubjects, which was afterwards 
increaſed by our two kings aforeſaid, * 

And beſides theſe ſeven weſtern planta- 
tions, begun and continued by ſubjects, with- 
out expence to the kings, and not moleſted 
by the terror of the enemies, I will fail to 
the Eaſt Indies three times further diſtant 
than the other from England, and where the 
equinoctial line muſt be twice cut; there 
we found a trade to the iſland of Socotora, 
at the mouth of the Red Sea, and the near- 
eſt part of that continent to us; and keep- 
ing the ſhore of that African coaſt, we land- 
ed at the iſland of Ormus, and other places 
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within the gulph of Perſia, where we af. 
ſiſted the king of Perſia to take that iſland 
from the king of Portugal. 

But I confeſs, this was not ſo commen- 
dable as many other noble acts of ours ; for 
here we defiled our hands with ſtealth ; and 
what is worſe, we did it to aid and benefit 
a mahometan. But mark what the end of 
that voyage prov'd to the Eugliſb, which 
brought God's anger and revenge upon 
them; for the Perſians treacherouſly broke 
their word with our men, and upon a ſlight 
occaſion ſeized all the goods they had taken, 
And beſides, an Exgliſb ſhip lighting upon 
greater wealth than the reſt, was there caſt 
away and periſh'd ; not to ſpeak of many 
other diſaſters that befel them, 

We ſtopp'd not here, but in the ſame 
eaſterly courſe repair'd to Surat, in the king- 
dom of Gambaya, under the government 
of the great mogul, to try what trade and 
riches that king and country would yieid 
us. The long diſtance betwixt the ſea- 
coaſt and the court of the mogul, did not 
obſtruct our viſiting him, but thither we 
ſent at times ſeveral ambaſſadors, who found 
civil entertainment, which has afforded us a 
peaceable trade, with divers immunities. 

But before we leagued, or had correſpon- 
dence with this King, we had ſettled and 
continued, and to this day do enjoy a great- 
er trade, and further from home than Surat, 
as namely, at Java, Sumatra, Facatras, the 
Molucca iſlands, and others. We have ſeen 
and tried what China and the iſland of Fa- 
pan aftord, though we are not much en- 
couraged to perſevere in thoſe trades ; for 
they do not anſwer the great expectation 
we had conceived of them. I dare boldly 
aver, if the cuſtom-books of that trade to 
the Indies were viewed, it has yielded the 
crown of England many an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, all which we muſt attribute 
to our peace; for though in the queen's 
days, and in the year 1591. captain Ray- 
mond gave a warlike attempt, if he and his 
ſhips had not miſcarried in his going to the 
Eaſt Indies, yet that voyage produced no- 
thing but miſery, as you will underſtand 
hereafter. — 

But I know the well-wiſhers to war, and 
favourers of the queen's time, will except 
againſt ms, and all I can alledge in com- 
mendation of peace, as placing it before 
war. But in anſwer to them, I ſay, I was 
as great an actor in thoſe days of war, as 
any other that ſhall queſtion what I ſay, 
and have as good reaſon to judge of the 
difference of times as they, if partiality 
and faction does not tranſport them. 

And becauſe I inſiſt ſo much upon peace, 
and go about to prove the good it produ- 
ced above the queen's war, I expect to be 
hit in the teeth with his mayeſty's late 0 | 

wit 
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with Spain in 1625. and with France in 
1628. But before I come to that time, I 
mult tell them, That king James, who 
reigned twice as long as his ſon, reckoning 
to the year 1635. could not be ſaid to have 
been moleſted, or his countries infeſted by 
enemies. And the accident that fell out in 
the days of king Charles, might rather be 
term'd an act of unkindneſs with the king 
of Shai, than of malice, and therefore de- 
ſerved not the name of war, for it was be- 
cun and ended before either fide could 
think to frame themſelves to hoſtility ; and 
who knows not that ſome evil and paſſio- 
nate counſellors drew our king to a ſudden 
and ſharp revenge upon France, which was 
as quickly ended, as words could give ſa- 
tisfaction. 

But I would ask theſe captious perſons, 
whether either of theſe two unkindneſits or 
occaſions were ſo violent, or of ſo long 
continuance, as to hinder his majeſty's de- 
ſigns to enrich his kingdoms, or whether 
the plantations failed by any misſortunes 
we found by war. 

Another objection will be made againſt 
what I ſay of our plantations, which is, 
That they were known to us long before; 
and that Eugliſb ſhips viſited the Eaſt Indies 
in the queen's time; and perhaps they will 
preſs me with the firſt diſcovery of Sebaſtian 
Cabot, Anno 1496. from fifty eight to thirty 
ſix degrees of latitude; which I thus anſwer: 

No relation of Cabol's ever mentioned his 
poſſeſſion, or ſetting his foot aſhore to in- 
habit any of the lands betwixt the degrees 
aforeſaid z and therefore we can challenge 
no right of inheritance, wanting proof of 
poſſeſſion, which is the law acknowledged 
tor right of diſcovery : and by this argu- 
ment, the Spaniards may as well incroach 
on us upon as colourable title, becauſe they 
were the firſt that ſailed into America. 

The ſecond objection is, the proof of 
our inhabiting Norrambega, a part of the 
main continent of America, and betwixt the 
degrees aforeſaid, in 1584. and ſo we ſay 
captain Raymond, before ſpoken of, was in 
the Eaſt Indies in 1591. 

I confeſs here was a poſſeſſion in 1584. 
and a patent granted Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who placed there a colony; but fo ill ſe- 
conded, that all the planters were there con- 
ſumed, and no memory left of them, though 
our late planters endeavoured to find what 
became of them; whereby we may ſay our 
poſleſſion was loſt, as in the caſe of inheri- 
tance, that for want of heirs a man ſorfeits 

is eſtate, 
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And to anſwer the objection of the EA 
Indies, there is no mention of poſſeſſion by 
Drabe, who was there the firſt of any EM- 
li/hman, when he failed round the world, 
and before the reign of king James. And 
moreover, in the forty third year of the 
queen, and the year before ſhe died, ihe 
granted a patent to certain merchants for 
fifteen years trade to the Eaſt Indies, which 
was prolonged in the ninth year of king 
James to continue for ever; but the queen 
lived not to ſee the return of that firſt voy- 
age which captain Lancaſter went. And 
moreover, his imployment was as well to 
take by violence, as to trade by ſufference, 
and unworthy the name of an honeſt de- 
ſign: for the hands of merchants ſhould 
not be ſtained or polluted with theft; for 
in ſuch caſe all people would have liberty 
to do the like upon them. 

But indeed, the moſt memorable thing 
we can challenge by that trade, is, That we 
have lately agreed with the Portugueſe, who 
were the firſt diſcoverers, and to this day 
enjoy the benefit of it; have ſettled their 
government and language; built rich and 
curious Cities, churches, and monaſteries ; 
and all things elſe that belongs to a civil 
nation, in as large and ample a manner, as 
in their own country of Portugal: and more 
than this, they have the command of ma- 
ny civilized countries adjacent to them. 
They have ſhips ſufficient to uphold thetrade 
betwixt Portugal and the Indies; and yet 
they are willing to make us ſharers in their 
commerce, and to incorporate us as freely 
as themſelves, with promiſe to imploy and 
freight our ſhips for our better ſatisfaction. 

Bur give me leave freely to deliver my 
opinion concerning this voluntary offer made 
by the Portugueſe, who hitherto could be 
brought upon no account to grant us trade. 
We muſt conclude they are drawn to it 
rather through neceſſity than love, or other 
reſpects; for they find the intruſion and 
good ſucceſs of the Hollanders to be ſuch, 
as in time may hazard the ruin and ſub- 
verſion in the Indies, without the help of 
England, who is beſt able to right them; 
therefore let us conſider the time and the 
occaſion of this overture, and embrace it as 
friendſhip grounded upon intereſt ; for 
though CEO betwixt ſtates be to ſup- 
port one another, yet every one has his par- 
ticular advantage. I will ſay no more to 
this point, but adviſe you to ſafety and 
ſecurity, and to beware you be not deluded 
with golden pills, wherein is hidden moſt 
deadly poiſon, 
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A Farewel to the Gentlemen to whom ] dedicated this Book. 


Gentlemen, 


«© FT MAKE you the Alpha and Omega 
oy of my diſcourſe; for at the begin- 
ning of this book, I commended it to 
your view; and now, at the end, I take 
& my leave with a loving farewel, adding 
& thisadmonition by way of caution, That 
* you beware of adventuring yourſelves 
and eſtates upon ſea er wr ol you 
e may perceive, by my obſervations, what 
< peril they bring, without profit; and what 
* pains, without preferment ; for there are 
* few whoſe imployment has gain'd them 
* advantage or honour ; as to the contrary, 
* many are brought to want and miſery 
by them. | 

Our private actions of repriſal have 
©© been as fatal to the adventurers, as Szja- 
* us horſe to the riders, or the gold of 
* Toulouſe to Scipio's ſoldiers; for to this 
day there remains a proverb in France, 
* That he who is unfortunate, has ſome of 
<< the gold of Toulouſe in his houſe : and fo 
*© fares it with our undertakers of repriſals; 
for wealth ſo gain'd, brings a curſe with 
it; and not only waſtes itſelf, but con- 
*© ſumes goods well gotten, if mixed with it. 

*© Take notice of theſe few perſons fol- 
** lowing, inſtead of a multitude I could 
© recite, that have been brought into the 
* eſtate of Sejanus's riders, or the deſtroyers 
* of Toulouſe; and it will appear, God was 
ͤdiſpleaſed with their actions, and puniſh- 
ed their deſigns. 

i will begin with the earl of Cumber- 
© land, whoſe voluntary undertakings were 
<*© well puniſhed in his firſt two voyages, be- 
*© reaving him of two hopeful ſons, whom 
this kingdom could not match; and in 
the proſecution of ſuch actions, he fo im- 
<© paired his eſtate, that his heirs, and their 
*© poſterity, have juſt cauſe to bewail his 


proceedings. 


The End of the FinsT Book: 


full of perturbation to ſuch as embrace 


** The three eminent men of that time 
by ſea, were Drake, Hawkins, and For- 
buſher, none of which left any legitimate 
iſſue to enjoy their adventurous labours : 
and if two of them were now alive, 
they knew not where to find the eſtates 
they left behind them. 
** The miſerable gentlemen that under- 
took ſuch enterprizes for gain, to reco- 
ver their ſpent and conſumed eſtates, were 
Candiſb, Chidley, Manby, Cock, with ma- 
ny others I could name, whoſe funerals 
were all made in the bottomleſs ſea, and 
their lands conſumed and turned into the 
element of water. 
** And if we deſcend to the towns, which 
for that time flouriſhed with the goods 
ſo gotten, and examine the conditions 
of them and their inhabitants, we ſhall 
find not only the people, bur the places 
impoveriſhed after the ſame manner they 
were enrich'd, (that is to fay,) by rapine, 
tpoul, and piracy : and I may further ſay, 
at there are not three men in this king- 
dom who can boaſt they have ſucceeded 
their fathers in any quantity of goods fo 
gotten. 
What I warn you of, is not ſo much 
out of perſuaſion, as precedents and ex- 
ample, which is a compaſs to fail by; 
but if your wilfulneſs will not admit of 
advice, and hereafter you feel the ſmart 
of it, remember that counſel is always 


their own wills. 

** And remember the ſaying of a grave 
and wiſe counſellor, That as youth is 
warned to prevent the worſt, ſo age bids us 
provide for the beſt; for it is a ſickneſs 
of moſt men to be guided by opinion, 
and not by judgment: but wiſe men do 
otherwiſe ; for if they run into an error, 
they ſeek quickly to amend it.” 


Sir WILLIAM MONSON 


His SECOND SON. 


Y computation of years, it is now 
nine ſince I addreſs'd my ſelf to 
you in writing; which number of 
nine changes one's complexion , 
and many times one's conditions: 
nine times ſeven, or ſeven times nine, make 
ſixty three, which is the climacterical, or 
dangerous year. 

This ninth year has bred greater altera- 
tions in you, than either in complexion or 
condition: her malice and perils towards o- 
thers have begotten a contrary effect in you, 
and in {6 high a meaſure, by your marriage, 
that the climacterical year has loſt its repu- 
tation with the obſervers of it; for in de- 
ſpite of it fortune has given you a lady of 
birth, parts, and means, far above your 
merit or thought; and ſince fortune has 
been ſo liberal, do not give her cauſe of 
ſcandal, or to find ingratitude in your face, 
by your carriage to your lady ; for an un- 
thankful man incites God to puniſh, and 
people to abhor him. DLLs 
No man can treat with: an ungrateful 
perſon, without ſuſpicion of him; and next 
to the name of an evil chriſtian, the word 
Ingratitude is the worſt: God, for all his 
bleſſings on man, requires nothing at his 
hands but thankfulneſs. 

Next the reſpect to your lady, let your 
carriage to all others be with that modera- 
tion and atiability, that they may perceive 
you are no more elevated with good for- 
tune, than you will be dejected with bad; 
but ſtand like a tree well rooted, which no 
wind can ſtir or move. 

The reputation you may ſeek to get in 
this world, depends not ſo much upon pru- 
dence as goodneſs; for a man ought to get 
credit and eſteem of all, and to be ſuſpi- 
cious of his own advice and carriage: time 
will inform you, that the greateſt gift na- 
ture can beſtow on a young man, is comeli- 
neſs of body, diſcretion in his carriage, and 
eloquence of tongue; and yet all this is no- 
thing, if it be not Ae with a good 
reputation. The true property of a gentle- 
man, which I would have you to obſerve, 
is to be temperate in ſpeech, liberal and 
trank in giving, moderate in diet, honeſt 
in life, and courteous in carriage: for it is 
not titles or riches that makes men eſteem- 
ed, but the favour they do, and the gifts 
they beſtow. 

The miſchiefs that breed contrary effects 
to theſe, as hate, ſpleen, and contempt, are 

Vor, III. 


covetouſneſs, pride, and diſdain: the cure 
to falve this, 1s not to preſume too much 
upon your ſelf, without the counſel of 
others; for many times people (and eſpe- 
cially young men) attribute more to them- 
ſelves, than others can diſcern in them. 
Solomon ſays, That wiſe men take counſel ; 
and he that does things with advice, governs 
prudently ; and he that does otherwiſe periſh- 
eth, and faileth in his own deſigns. 

This counſel is not to be expected from 
one of twenty or thirty years of age, but 
from hoary hairs. Licurgus ordered that 
old men ſhould be more reſpected, becauſe 
their advice was more to be regarded. 

The greateſt combat in this world, is to 
conquer one's ſelf, and to tame his heart, as 
Plato ſa ys: but the way for young men to 
be virtuous in this battle, is to take ad- 
vice, to hear, and with humility ſubmit 
to reaſon ; for naturally youth is inclin'd to 
have an opinion of themſelves, and to aban- 
don the counſel of others, which common- 
ly ingenders pride, vain-glory, and ambi- 
tion: then followeth reproach, contempt, 
and ſcorn ; which makes their paths as dan- 
gerous to walk in, as the ſlipperieſt of ice 
or glaſs to tread on. 

Be careful in the choice of your friends ; 
and eſteem them more for virtue than ho- 
nour: the one is but a title of power; the 
other of deſert. Know there's no end of 
friendſhip which is founded upon love, and 
requited with the fame. To ſuch a friend 
one ought to be ſcarce in words, but pro- 
digal in works; for the true perfection of 
friendſhip is to ſupply a man's wants, and 
adviſe him in his errors. But Seneca faith, 
That ſuch are rare; and a man ought to ſeek 
but one of them, and to have never an ene- 


my: for as it is dangerous to have enemies, 


ſo it is troubleſome to have many friends: 
if he be poor, you muſt give; if rich, you 
muſt obſerve; if favoured, you muſt adore; 
if disfavoured, you muſt ſupport; if croſs 
and perverſe, you muſt flatter; if cholerick, 
you muſt forbear; if proud, he is not long 
to be endured. 
Above all other vices, beware of that of 
ride; for young men are ſubject to it : it 
is called vanity in women, and ambition in 
old age. Youth are prone to be proud of 
their perſons and external parts: women are 
as vain therein; and what they want by na- 
ture, they help by art. Young men affect 


oftentation, and to be praiſed : women vain- 


688 glory, 
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glory, and to be adored. A man endures 


no competitors, nor woman equal. . 


Many women by reaſon of their lightneſs, 
and young men for want of knowledge, are 
inconſiderate: they apprehend, and execute, 
all with one breath, which many times 
brings them to repentance : and yet do I 
rather approve the vanity of women, which 
are governed by the inconſtant motion of 
the moon, than mens pride, that can give 
no reaſon for their being ſo, if they ſeriouſly 
conſider how indifferently, God diſtributes 
his gifts to all creatures; ſo that no man 
can perſuade himſelf but that thouſands e- 
qual him. 

If he is proud of the favour of a prince, 
he may as well be proud of his fortunes; 
for comparing his merits with others, he 
will find many competitors exceed him: if 
of his progenitors, or other parts of his an- 
ceſtors, kings reward mens proper virtues, 
not what they can challenge to deſcend from 
others: if of learning, his waſte hours per- 
mit him not to attain to that perfection or- 
dinary ſcholars do by continual ſtudy: if 
he affect popular applauſe, it is like an 
echo, to be heard, but no man knows where : 
and let him not be deceived, for no proud 
man is either valued or beloved, as himſelf 
can witneſs ; for the nature of pride, is to 
abhor it in another: if he be frank and li- 
beral, for pride without bounty is like a 
ſpot in a fair face that defiles it, his eſteem 
will be according to his expence; but that 
ceaſing, men turn their hearts againſt their 
pride. 

Ambition is more ſufferable and allowa- 
ble in an old man, than pride in a young 
one: for there are two diſtinctions in ambi- 
tion; the one is allowable and commendable, 
when a man hath an opportunity to compals 
his allow*d deſires by his lawful endeavours. 

Moſt divines hold free-will in man to do 
well ; and where ambition tends to well- 
doing, pride has no power or part in him. 
The pride of Tarquin was ſo deteſtable, that 
it overthrew the title of kings in the Roman 
commonwealth. Ceſar ſettled the higheſt 
degree of monarchy by the name of empe- 
ror : his ambition was carried with that 
temper, that he attained his end by love; 
whereas Targuin loſt himſelf by pride, and 
was worthily loathed, 7 

No man that deſires to be ſingular, but 
has ſome part of ambition, and yet free 
from any part of pride. If the common ſol- 
dier did not aſpire by ambition to the de- 
gree of a captain, his valour againſt the 
enemy would little appear : if a courtier 
had nota thoughtof advancement, he might 
better employ his time, than in the ſervice of 
a prince, A thankful man ambitiouſly 
ſtrives to requite the courteſy of another : 
then it is not the word ambition that makes 


mit to reaſon. 


it unlawful, but the manner of compaſſing 
it, and the means of employing it. 

The ſecond degree of ambition is accom- 
panied with pride, envy, and hate; and 
obtained by corruption, flattery, and un- 
lawfully, as appears in ſome Engliſh kings, 
who have not {pared the deſtruction of their 
oo blood to attain their deviliſh ambitious 
ends. N 

Ambition is like the unſatiable ſea; that 
receives all other brooks and rivers, and yet 
is never filled. It may be compared to * 
monſter Hydra, which though ſhe loſeth her 
head, yet it increaſeth again ; for the nature 
of ambition is never to have an end ; and 
as man compaſſeth his defire in one thing, 
he is not long fatisfied with it, but covers 
another, ſtill working his own miſery and 
woe, But he ſhould remember the words 
of Plutarch, That none climbs ſo high, but 
he has God above him, and his actions are be- 
held by man. Ambition is a thing conceived 
in the heart, and conſented to in the mind. 
| Thelaſt and baſeſt property of ambition, 
is to compaſs their end by corruption: this 
age, and this our nation is beſt able to teſti- 
fy it; for no man's virtue can advance him, 
nor no man's vice hinder his ambition, if he 
have money and means to buy his prefer- 
ment; as, on the contrary, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, no man was advanced to honour but 
ſuch as refuſed it; and none with us, but 
thoſe that buy it: nor no man was prefer- 
red but by his worth; but none with us 
but for their wealth. I confeſs that as it is 
reputation to have it, ſo it is infamy to pur- 
chaſe it; for a good man careth not for 
titles, and his good name cannot be taken 
from him; he may be ill uſed, but not 
diſhonoured. 

The next thing I commend to you 1s pa- 
tience and temperance, as a ſingular virtue 
in itſelf, and the cauſe of much happineſs 
to man. It breeds content to the mind, 
eaſe to the body, and quietneſs to the ſoul. 
It abandons ambition, and makes one ſub- 
Plutarch adviſes Trajan to 
patience in troubles, to be gentle in buſineſs, 
and to bear with ill tongues, and ſuffer ca- 
lumnies; which time cures, when reaſon can- 


not; and it is as great wiſdom to do no 


evil office, when a man may do good ; for 
if he may have his ends by fair means, not 
to obtain them by foul ; for the true proper- 
ty of a wiſe man is to think of times paſt, 
to order things preſent, and to be caretul oi 
the future. Cicero ſays, that prudence and 
r is the art 1 life, as phyſick is of 
ealth; it neither deceives, nor is deceived. 
As for worldly fortunes, they are uncertain 
and mutable; for no man can account him- 

ſelf happy till his death. 
One thing I heartily and earneſtly recom- 
mend to you at your idle hours; (I know 
my 
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ueſt is no ſooner propounded than 
2 end ) which is the CES and de- 
light in your book; but with this caution, 
That it breeds not a vain and arrogant con- 
ceit, which may cauſe conteſts and quarrels in 
arguing. Matters of ſtory depend on the 
author's authority that writes, and their 
judgments that read : many times writers 
differ; and readers are apt and prone to re- 
ly on him who ſuits beſt with their particu- 
lar opinion. This over-waining conceit 
lives in the houſe of will, where reaſon has 
no power, and it is the original breeding of 
all hereſy. And if men would read with pa- 
tience, with judgment conſider, with humi- 
lity to ſubmit, and with reaſon to receive 
ſatisfaction 3 neither would ſects ſo much 
abound, nor ſcholars ſo greatly diſagree a- 
mong themſelves. : 

All men are affectionate or partial in their 
opinions and ſports; ſome delight in hunting; 
ſome in hawking, and other exerciſes; and 
as there are many faces that do not agree 
in one feature, ſo there are as few that a- 
gree in all points and delights. But eſteem 
no leſs of him that ſorts not with your hu- 
mour, than of a chriſtian that jumps not 
with you in points of religion. 

If reaſon guideth actions, learning, ſhould 
have the preheminence above all ot.:2r ſatiſ- 
factions ; for he that is a lover of his book, 
ſhall learn of wiſemen courage to imitate, 
prudence to counſel, grief to lament, mirth 
to laugh at, fools to jeſt with; yea, he 
ſhall find the good he deſires, and may 
eſchew what evil he pleaſes. 

Barilius the emperor adviſed his ſon not 


to be weary of reading of books, becauſe he 
would find that without ſorrow, which others 
do with great trouble ; he would ſee the 
mutability of human life; the raiſing of 
ſome, and the falling of others ; the puniſh- 
ment of the evil, and the reward of the 
good; that he might fly the one, and em- 
brace the other. ' 

Good ſon, for an end of all, be conſide- 
rate before you enterprize a thing; be con- 
ſtant in purſuing it, and patient to effect 
it; for nothing is compaſſed with that fa- 
uy but finds oppoſition, nor nothing 
ſpoils a good cauſe ſooner than haſte and 
choler, It is like an evil weed put into a 
ſavory broth, or poiſon into a potion. 

Three things there are I would adviſe you 
to remember; the commandments of God, 
benefits received, and the uncertainty of 
your life: in the one, you will perform your 
duty to your creator; in the other, ſhew 
thankfulneſs to the world; and in the laſt, 
abandon many vices and vanities this age 
produces. 

For your duty to me, let it be as God 
hath commanded : not that I expect more 
than by nature is due; and for leſs, let Noab 
be your example, who being deſpiſed by 
his ſon Cham, and being pity'd by his two 
other ſons, God ſent his curſe upon the ſeed 
of Cham, and bleſſed his other children. 
Remember that the clear and unſpotted life 
of the living ſon, begets fame and glory to 
the dead father. And carry in mind theſe 
precepts of mine, and you need not eſteem 
the affronts of malicious tongues ; for they 
may throw ſtones, but do no other hurt. 


TO SU 


Gentlemen and Commanders as were Actors in the 


Wars with pain in the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 


Noble Gentlemen, 


occurrences of the late war with Spain, in which you may worthily challenge an in- 


]: my former book I have preſented to the view of the world, the accidents and 


tereſt by having hazarded your perſons in ſuch deſperate exped 


itions ; and wherein 


your rewards did not equal your deſerts: for time and ingratitude are the deſtroyers of 
all noble and memorable acts, and have cauſed you to be forgot. 

The Romans had never been nobly eſteemed, nor their victories gloriouſly atchieved, 
had they not reſpected the actors as theauthors of their conqueſts. They valued men 
not for their birth, but for their worth, accounting virtue the cauſe of preferment, and 
honour but the effect. They accounted them not gentlemen that got riches, but thoſe 
that atta ined to reputation in war; ſaying, He was unworthy the praiſe of his anceſtors, 
that did not imitate them in virtue and valour. 

In ſix hundred and forty years the Romans were victorious, they never gave office to 
men that ſued for it, but to ſuch as out of mature diſcretion they choſe, whom ney knew 


to be fit to execute it. 


Soldiers may plead their honours to be more ancient 3 


or it 1s 


written in the province of Caria, in the Leſſer Aſia, they gave ſpurs to the valianteſt 
men at arms, by which they were privileged and dignify'd. Feathers were likewiſe in- 
vented to diſtinguiſh ſoldiers from others; and puniſhment inflicted on thoſe that wore 


them, and could give no account of ſome exploit in chiyalry. 


In- 
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Inſcriptions on tombs and monuments were allowed only to thoſe that gave teſtimony 
of their valour in warlike feats. 

A young man, whoſe valour was ſuſpected, and ſon to a famous captain, beſought 
king Antiochus to give him the reward his father had given him by king Demetrius : An- 


tiochus anſwered, I reward not the virtue of fathers, but the deſerts of the ſon. 


Lycurgus, among his many laws, for the encouragement of men to imitate the virtue of 
their anceſtors, ordained, That at the ſolemn and publick feaſts there ſhould be three 
choirs of ſingers, according to their ages : the firſt were old men, who ſung their own 
praiſe of times paſt : the ſecond young men in their 32 who ſung, We are young and 
able, and he that will not believe us may try us: the laſt were boys, who ſung, We ſhall 
be better than thoſe that went before us. 

If theſe three degrees were now to ſing, the old men with hoarſe voices might ra- 
ther exclaim againſt the iniquity of the times; the young men with untunable notes, 
might renounce following the example and ſteps of thoſe that went before them ; the 
boys might complain, that all hope of preferment and reward is taken from them. 

Virtue was ever eſteemed, and arms rewarded before all other profeſſions z and as a 
man is bound to ſerve a prince, ſo has he leave to ſue to him. The powerful king 
Abaſuerus was wont to ſay, There was no man that did ſervice to his prince or country, 
but they were bound to reward him; and becauſe his deeds might be anſwerable to his 
words, they write of him, That one night in his bed being not diſpoſed to ſleep, he cauſed 
the annals of his country to be read to him; and finding that one Mordecai had done great 
ſervice to himſelf and country, he asked, what reward the ſaid Mordecai had received; and 
finding he was neglected, he advanced and preferred him above the reſt of his ſubje&s, 
ſaying, That prince was unworthy, «who did not reward according to the ſervice he had 
done. 

Numa Pompilius commanded thoſe to be reverenced that overcame in battle. Solon 
ordained a reward for ſuch men as deſerved well of their country. 

But now you ſee, and with grief muſt confeſs, we make more account of the word honour, 
than of deſerving it. In ancient times none had titles of dignity but thoſe that ſought to 
avoid it; and few with us, but ſuch as will buy it: we value honour by riches, not by de- 
ſert, as it was firſt inſtituted. 

But what ſhall we ſay of inconſtant time, which alters and changes all things? For the 
Romans flouriſhing eſtate, which continued longer and more proſperous than any other na- 
tion, was at laſt overthrown by luxury and delights they brought out of A/ia : for after 
Paulus Æmilius overcame them, he brought ſuch effeminacy into Rome, that other na- 
tions took adyantage of it, and became conquerors over them by whom they had before 
been conquered 3 and thoſe that had been honoured for their valour, now became infamous 
to ſucceeding ages for their cowardice. 

Mario Antonio obſerves another bane to commonwealths ; as, namely, private and par- 
ticular favourites : For, ſays he, the importunity of favourites makes the prince give to him 


from whom be ſhould take, and take from him to whom he ſhould give; they diſhonour the wor - 


thy, and honour others of leſs merit; they deſpiſe the experienced, and rely upon the weak and 
ignorant; they prefer not men to offices for their perſons, but perſons to offices ; they give ju/- 
tice to the unjuſt, and refuſe juſtice to the juſt ; and value juſtice by their own profit. 

When they are brought to preferment thus unworthily, they make their authority 
greater than their place : they ſupply that with malice which they want in diſcretion 3 
they * their own ill, no leſs than if it were goodneſs in another: but in the end 
they loſe themſelves, by adventuring into a ſea they know not: they make infamous the 
prince they miſgovern, and commonly their end is death and deſtruction; for their begin- 
ning was pride and ambition, and their end envy and malice. 

Though it be a ſcandal to a commonwealth, where princes make more of favourites 
than of well deſervers, it behoves you not to approve or repine at it; but to hope that 
act of his will not ſtand as a precedent. 

Evil Kings rely more upon cuſtom than goodneſs, and deſire rather to be obey'd than 
counſelled ; the devil under colour of advice deceives them: but ſuch princes are like co- 
vetous perſons, That live poor, to die rich. They pleaſe their humours whilſt they live, 
and leave infamy behind them when they die. 

Seneca lays, That Cato deſerved more glory for baniſbing the vices of Rome, than Scipio 
did for conquering of Carthage. By which you may ſee it is not your profeſſion, I mean 
arms, that reforms commonwealths, but wiſdom in grave and ſage ſenators ; for Dems- 
critus the philoſopher truly ſays, That two things govern the world, reward and puniſh 
ment, My laſt and beſt advice is, That you refer your ſelves and cauſes to time; tor 
that muſt cure, when reaſons cannot. 
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ſome Actions of the Engliſh 
g James's Acceſlion to the 
Crown; and ſeveral Diſcourſes 


upon 


6 


S commonly ill news flies apace, 
ſo the queen's death was ſoon di- 
vulged in all parts of Europe, 
every prince ſtriving to be the 
firſt to congratulate his majeſty's 
happy acceſſion to the crown. 

And though Spain be generally obſerved, 
and by its friends much condemned for its 
long and tedious diſpatches, yet this action 
being ſo rare, and importing them ſo much, 
the news was no ſooner brought them, but 
an ambaſſador was immediately nominated 
to perform ſuch rites and ceremonies as 
princes afford one another in ſuch caſes. 

What ſucceeded in their treaty, or what 
labouring by other ſtates to keep theſe two 
great kingdoms in diviſion, concerns me 
not to enquire z only I will proſecute ſuch 
| accidents as fell out at ſea in the twelve 

rs I ſerved as admiral in the narrow ſeas. 

Though his majeſty might ſay, (as few 
princes ever did, That he could not efteem 
any ſtate in Europe his enemy; and that his 
chriſtian-like motto, Beati paciſici, declared 
how far his heart was from war, or to ſup- 
port the diviſions of chriſtians ; yet he was 
willing to follow the example of his pre- 
deceſſors in keeping ſome ſhips in the nar- 
row ſeas, to defend his right and juriſdic- 
tions there, which the Hollanders thought 
to invade, as will appear by the following 
diſcourſe, 

This treatiſe was writ by Sir William 
Monſon, who ſerved as admiral of thoſe 
ſeas twelve years, and dedicated it to the 
two late lord chancellors at his deliverance 
out of the Tower. 

The narration ſhall ſpeak for itſelf ; and 
the reader may judge, if he be not too 
much tranſported in affection to the nation 
of Holland, to what their inſolencies then 
tended, or may tend hereafter. 

But before that diſcourſe ſhall take place, 


[ will entertain you with two or three acci- 
Vol. III. 1 


The Peace with Spain after the Queen's Death, and ſome Accidents that 
happened. 


dents worth your knowledge, and which 
may challenge a place among the reſt. 

The peace between England and Spain 
being concluded, and publiſhed in the year 
1604. the war between Holland and Spain 
ſtill continued as hot and fierce as before. 
The admiral of the narrow ſeas was now to 
think to walk indifferently, and without 
partiality betwixt the two nations, like a 
careful ſhepherd, to keep his neighbours 
flocks from intruding upon one another. 

The next thing that gave occaſion of de- 
bate was in the year 1605. when the king 
of Spain ſent eight ſhips with a thouſand 
ſoldiers through the narrow ſeas for Han- 
ders. He would not exceed the number of 
eight veſſels, becauſe the articles of peace 
did warrant the entertainment of ſo many 
in his majeſty's harbour. 

But, as I have ſhewed, the bane of actions 
has been in the diſcovery of them; ſo this 
of the Spaniards being underſtood by the 
Hollanders, they provided to intercept them 
at ſea z where they met, and there paſſed a 
cruel and bloody fight betwixt them : ma- 
ny of the Spamards were ſlain, and ſome 
taken ; but the greateſt part recovered Do- 
ver, where they were defended with ſhot 
from the caſtle and platform. : 

Being now arrived in his majeſty's domi- 
nions, they counted themſelves under his 
protection, and waited an opportunity to 
paſs over ſecretly and by ſtealt 1 into Han- 
ders; or by his majeſty's mediation, who 
laboured with the ſtates of Holland to that 
effect. | ; 

But the Hollanders having the Spaniards 
at a bay, and knowing they durſt not ven- 
ture to put out, being beleaguer'd by their 
ſhips, for the ſpace of ſeven or eight months, 
his majeſty ſollicited their paſſage, and 
Sir Nevil Charoon was ſent over to that pur- 
poſe, but could not prevail; for the Hollan- 


ders ſtood more upon point of honour than 
H hh any 
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any hurt they could receive from the thou- 
ſand Spaniards. | 

Upon this anſwer, my lord of Salisbury 
ſent for Sir William Monſon, and imparted 
to him the ſtate of the whole buſineſs, de- 
manding of him, if it were poſſible to put 
over the Spaniards without ufing his ma- 
jeſty's authority or force, or hazarding to 
be intercepted by the Hollanders. Sir Mil- 
liam told him it was a ſervice of great im- 
portance, and the greater, becauſe the ho- 
nour of two kings was engaged in it; but 
if it pleaſed his majeſty to have 1t done, 
and that his lordſhip would undertake his 
directions ſhould be followed, he doubted 
not but to effect it, as his lordſhip had pro- 
poſed. ; 

Hereupon my lord of Salisbury imparted 
it to the king, and his majeſty to the Spa- 
iſh ambaſſador; for then was Don Pedro 
de Suniſa come to ſucceed the Conde de Villa 
Mediana. The king deſiring the two am- 
baſſadors to deliberate and conſider of it, 
ſhewing a willingneſs in him to farther it, 
the ben took reſpite to give their 
reſolutions, till they had acquainted and re- 
ceived an anſwer from the king their maſ- 
ter; for thoſe being his ſubjects whom it 
concerned, they could not diſpoſe of them 
without his knowledge or approbation. 

And thus it continued for the ſpace of 
eight or nine weeks, when the ambaſſador 
Don Pedro's meſſenger return'd from ain; 
and then he repaired to my lord of Salisbury, 
and acquainted him, that his maſter's friend- 
ly propoſition was approved of, and thank- 
fully accepted by the king his maſter, 

Upon this my lord of Salisbury ſent for 
Sir William Monſon once again, requiring 
him to perform with care what he had for- 
merly promiſed ; for it was a ſervice of ex- 
traordinary conſequence. 

The ſecrecy and policy that was uſed to 
contrive this ſtratagem, with the ſeveral 

aſſages that happened, is too tedious to 

be down; only I will fay, that in ſpite of 
the fleet of Holland, that uſually rid in the 
mouth of Dover peer, in the road of Gra- 
velling and Dunkirk, to impeach the Spa- 
niards paſſage, yet they arrived ſafe in 
Dunkirk the ſame night deſign'd for them 
by Sir William Monſon to be expected, 
without the help of his majeſty's ſhips, or 
other aſſiſtance by his authority; which the 
Hollanders look' d upon as ſo great an af- 
front, and to be thus prevented and de- 
rided, that it made them ſuſpect, though 
they had no juſt ground to accuſe him, that 
Sir William Monſon was the director and 


contriver of this ſtratagem; and therefore 
now they began to ſettle their hate upon 
him, and to urge and labour his remova! 
out of the narrow ſeas, as in the following 
account will appear. This act of Sir 7/7;/- 
liam's, which he did by direction of the 
ſtate, ever after procur d him much hate 
and envy, not only from the Hollanders, 
_ from their friends and factions in Eng- 
land. 

The next ſervice Sir William was em- 
ployed in, concerned the towns of Rye and 
Haſtings, which found themſelves impove- 
riſhed, and almoft ruined, by the French 
incroaching upon their fiſhing on the Enzliſh 
coaſt, contrary to the articles and agreement 
betwixt the two kings. 

Theſe towns, upon juſt cauſe, complain'd 
of it, and Sir William was ſent down to re- 
dreſs itz which he carefully performed, 
though it coſt the lives of ſome Frenchmen : 
for two years he was fain to uſe force, and 
brought the French to that ſubmiſſion, that 
the Engliſh enjoyed their uſual privileges, 

Many other accidents happen'd in the 
narrow ſeas, that need no remembrance ; 
and yet I will conclude with the eſcape of 
the lady Arabella, twenty four hours before 
Sir William Monſon had order to purſue her; 
which he did with that celerity, that ſhe 
was taken within four miles of Calais, ſhip- 
ped in a French bark of that town, whither 
ſhe was bound. 

The manner is ſo commonly known, that 
no more needs be faid, but that it was done ; 
though the accident was ſo ſtrange and un- 
look'd for, that few could be perſuaded but 
that her eſcape was plotted, with an intent 
to take her again: and it was the rather be- 
lieved, . Sir William was not reward- 
ed according to the importance of that ſer- 
vice. But it may be anſwered and imputed 
to his misfortune; for ſince the death of 
queen Elizabeth, who was both gracious and 
bountiful to him, he never taſted or re- 
ceived either recompence or preferment, 
more than his ordinary entertainment, ac- 
cording to the ſervices he was employed in; 
for he began the wars with ten ſhillings per 
month pay; then with two ſhillings and 
ſixpence per day; after with five ſhillings, 
with ten ſhillings, with fifteen ſhillings, 
with twenty ſhillings, and ſixteen pages al- 
lowed him tor his retinue; after with thirty 
ſhillings per day; and laſtly, with forty 
ſhillings per day. He had ſerved as a ſol- 
dier, a private captain, a rear-admiral, a 
vice-admiral, a captain under the general; 
and laſtly, an abſolute general. 
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To the Right Honourable the Lord Elſmore, Lord Chancellor of England, 

and Sir Francis Bacon, Attorney and Counſellor, Sir William Monſon, 

; of his Impriſonment in the Tower, Anno Domini 1616, concerning the 
nſolencies of the Dutch, and a Juſtification of Sir William Monſon. 


DID greatly, and in a manner half pro- 
miſe myſelf, after I was examin'd by 
your honours, if ever God gave me li- 

berty, to preſent you with ſome collections 
of the Hollanders infolencies on the narrow 
ſeas, from the time his majeſty made peace 
with Spain, till the truce betwixt Holland 
and Spain; in which interim there aroſe 
many doubts and queſtions, which purchaſed 
me no ſmall hate from that ſtate of Holland. 

The firſt of July, 1604. the then lord 
Cecill ſignified to me his majeſty's pleaſure, 
that I ſhould take charge of his highneſs's 
ſhips ſerving on the narrow ſeas; and will'd 
me to make ſuch proviſion for tranſporting 
the conſtable of Caftile, who was then ex- 
pected to conclude a peace, as ſhould ſtand 
with the honour and reputation of his ma- 
jeſty. 
After humble thanks to his majeſty, and 
no leſs to his lordſhip, for doing me fo high 
a favour, without either ſuit or ſeeking of 
mine, I was bold to tell him, That by my 
employment I was to enter into a labyrinth ; 
for though the navigation was but ſhort and 
eaſy, yet it was both difficult and dange- 
rous; for I was to fail betwixt Scilla and 
Caribdis; the one I might call Holland, the 
other Spain; and ſeeking to avoid the diſ- 
pleaſure of the one, I might as well fall 
into enmity of the other. 

As for Holland, I confider'd, by the per- 
miſſion of our ſtare heretofore, they might 
challenge a prerogative, where nothing was 
granted by us but of courteſy, their inſo- 
2 was ſuch; and therefor= to curb them 
ſuddenly, that had their rein ſo long given 
them, could not be done without great en- 
vy, if not danger; for that their forces at 
ſea did much exceed his majeſty's, who 
ds one ſhip and pinnace to guard his 
coaſt, 

On the other fide, I weigh'd with my- 
elf, if I ſhould give diſtaſte to the Spaniards 
or archduke, I ſhould incur the diſpleaſure 
of two princes, who had their ambaſſadors 
reſident near the king; and whoſe power, 
in reſpect of their maſters, was able to cruſh 
me, if I ſhould either willingly or igno- 
rantly commit the leaſt error. What his 
lord ip's anſwer was to this, I omit, left I 
ſhould be charged with vain-glory, (a vice 
ever deteſted.) 

I departed from my lord with this reſo- 
lution in myſelf, above all things to ſtand 
upon his majeſty's honour and right, to 
carry myſelf like a neuter, to do juſtice in- 


differently; and if there hap 


d any queſ- 
t ion of ambiguity, to acquaint my lord ad- 
miral, and the ford Cecill, from whom I 
would be directed in all doubtful and diffi- 
cult caſes. 

The firſt of Auguſt J received a warrant 
for my repair to Graveling, where the con- 
ſtable remain'd, expecting my coming. 
My care was to perform ſo much as my 
lord Cecill gave me in charge; and to add 
the more grace to this ſervice, conſidering 
the greatneſs of the perſon that was to come, 
and the honourable occaſion of his coming, 
I was accompanied with fifty knights and 
gentlemen of good account and quality. 
If my expence in that journey were valued, 
with the reſt of my. disburſements for the 
tranſportation of princes and ambaſſadors, 
for which as yet I have received no ſatisfac- 
tion, it is not the rewards or preſents of 
ambaſſadors that would countervail the ex- 
pence of their diet. 

The day after my arrival at Graveling, 
I was deſir d by the conſtable to go to Dun- 
kirk, to ſee his barks with proviſions ſe- 
cur'd from the Hollanders, who did uſually 
ride with a ſquadron of ſhips before the 
town of Dunkirꝶ, to beleaguer it, 

At my coming thither, I went on board 
the admiral of Holland, who had been my 
old and familiar acquaintance, by reafon of 
many actions and ſervices we had been in 
together: I told him, That after twenty 
years ſpent in the wars, I was now become 
a watchman, with a bill in my hand, to lee 
peace kept, and no diſorders committed in 
the narrow ſeas. And whereas many mif- 
demeanors and outrages had been offered 
by ſhips that ſerv'd under him againft his 
majeſty's ſubjects ſince the death of the 

„I intreated him, that from thence 
rea things might be carried with more 
diſcretion and mildneſs ; otherwiſe it would 
exaſperate his majeſty, and alienate , the 
Engtiſh hearts from them, whoſe love they 
had ſufficiently made proof of. The ad- 
miral told me, That if the Eagliſb did of- 
fer to trade into the archduke's ports of 
Flanders, his commiſſion was to impeach 
them. I adviſed him, if it were ſo, to do 
it in a friendlier manner than had been 
which he promiſed, but meant nothing 
leſs. 

For the Hollanders continued rather more 
than leſs cruel, in taking and burning our 
Engliſh ſhips, and ſometimes murdering 


our men; when at the ſame inſtant, and in 
view 
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view of our Engliſh barks taken, they would 
rmit and ſuffer their own-countrymen to 
neg free acceſs to the harbours of 2 
without impeachment. I made many an 
ſundry complaints of it to the lord Cecil, 
who, it ſeems out of policy, was willing to 
connive at it. I endeayour'd by all gentle 


and courteous means I could, to draw the 


admiral to a more loving, N the 
rticulars whereof I hold it not fit to re- 
te; and yet one I will not omit. 

A bark of Yarmouth was met and ſur- 
priz'd by a Hollander, in the road of Calais, 
under pretence that ſhe was to go for Dun- 
kirk, It was my hap to meet and reſcue 
the ſaid bark, and found fifteen Hollanders, 
mariners in her, whom I might have juſtly 
executed as pirates; but becauſe I would 
oblige the cans, after two or three days 
impriſonment, I diſmiſſed them, with a 
letter to their admiral, expreſſing my mild 
proceedings, deſiring him to follow my ex- 
ample to his majeſty's ſubjects: but all in 
vain; for he deſiſted not from his former 
courſes, 

Their ſtubborn carriage at = firſt en- 
trance into my place, in not ſtriking their 
top- ſails, and other rights I requir'd as 
due to his majeſty's prerogative, 1 forbear 
to expreſs, though your lordſhip may well 
think it could not be redreſs'd without 
much hazard and hatred to me. 

The 4th of October, 1604. there arrived 
in the Downs a ſhip of war of Dunkirk, 
where ſhe found three or four merchants 
ſhips of Holland, bound for France. I ſent 
for the captain of Dunkirk, and forbid him 
offering violence to thoſe of Holland, they 
being under my protection in his majeſty's 
road, The captain obey'd me, and the 
merchants proceeded in their voyage. 

Within three days after there arriv'd 
three ſhips of war of Holland, whom I 
forbid meddling with the Dunkirker, as I 
had done to the Dunkirker before. I ad- 
vertiſed my lord admiral of this accident, 
and deſired his lordſhip's directions for my 
proceeding in a caſe that was like to begin 
a precedent. I was bound to add my opi- 
nion, which was, to refer it to the captain 
of the Dunkirker, whether he would retire 
into the harbour of Dover or Sandwich, or 
abide in the Downs to take his fortune, if 
I ſhould be commanded thence upon any 
ſervice with his majeſty's ſhip; for I fear'd 
if I quitted the road, they would little re- 


2 his majeſty's authority; for I found 
cy 


rather obeyed for fear and force, than 
out of duty of the place. My lord admi- 
ral liked well of my propoſal, and com- 
mitted the management of it to me; and 
to conclude, the Dunkirker retired to Sand- 
wich, I conſider'd that many queſtions 
were like to ariſe betwixt the Zollanders 


and the others by example of this one, if 
his majeſty did not declare himſelf how far 
he would protect ſhips on either ſide that 
ſhould repair to his harbours for ſuccour. 

Therefore I dealt with my lord of Cram- 
born, that his majeſty would expreſs by pro- 
clamation ſuch difficulties as were likely to 
ariſe, that all ſtates might take notice there- 
of. Whereupon there was a proclamation, 

rohibiting all nations from offering vio- 

foncs one to another, within the compaſs of 
a line drawn from headland to headland, as 
it is to be ſeen by the ſame proclamation 
and. map extant. | 

And in the ſame. proclamation was ſigni- 
fied his majeſty's pleaſure, That what ſhip, 
merchant, or other of the Spaniards or Hol- 
landers, ſhould firſt arrive in his majeſty's 


harbour, the ſaid ſhip firit arriving, ſhould 


have two tides to depart, before ſhe thould 
be purſued by the other. | 

This proclamation directed me from 
committing any error : now my charge was 
to ſee it executed accordingly. 

I defir'd the lords, that beſides the pro- 
clamation, which I held a ſufficient autho- 
rity for myſelf; yet becauſe I was to deal 
with a people that would do no right, nor 
take no wrong, I deſir'd it might be rati- 
hed by a warrant from their lordſhips: 
which they granted; and I have it yet to 
ſhew. 

The 10th of May, 1605. I came to the 
Downs ; where I found ſix Holland fhips of 
war newly arriv'd, to impeach the Dunkirk- 
ers going out; whereupon J ſent for the 
Holland captains, and acquainted them with 
my commiſſion, requiring them to obey 
the tenure of his majeſty's proclamation ; 
which I cauſed to be tranſlated into Dutch 
tor them to peruſe. 

After many expoſtulations and diſputes, 
they were contented to abide two tides at- 
ter the Dunkirkers, ſo that I would ſignify 
under my hand to the ſtates, that I com- 
pelled them to it by virtue of his majeſty's 
proclamation z and ſo for that time they 
departed. 

The next morning the Hollanders weigh'd, 
and went to an anchor in the mouth of the 
harbour of Sandwich, one excepted, which 
lay cloſe to the Dunkirkers. The carriage 
of the Hollanders ſeem'd ſtrange to me, 
conſidering their promiſe the day before; 
whereupon I immediately ſet fail, and an- 
chored betwixt the admiral and the vice- 
admiral, that both my broad-ſides might 
command them, expecting what they 
would do. 

The tide drawing on for the Dunkirker 
to come out, ſhe found that if ſhe offer'd 
to move, the Hollander that lay by her was 
ready to board her; which the reſt ſeeing, 
went to have done the like, 1 
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The captain of the Dunkirker ſent me 
word of it; for that he had underſtood the 
intention of the Hollanders, and therefore 
refuſed to go out: whereupon I ſent for the 
Holland captains, and charged them with 
breach of their words, and their contempt 
to his majeſty's authority. TOP would no 
longer difſemble, but told me plainly, that 
they had better conſidered of it, and con- 
cluded they could not appear before their 
maſters the ſtates with ſafety, if they con- 
ſented to the eſcape of the Dunłirłer. 

Upon their anſwer I was enraged, and 
told them, That hitherto I had treated with 
them in a friendly and courteous manner, 
and, in any reaſonable man's conceit, had 
given them good ſatisfaction with my letter 
to the ſtates: but ſeeing they dealt fo in- 
directly, I put them on board their ſhips 
again, and willed them to ſtand upon their 
ſelves, and vowed, if one ſhot was made at 
the Dunkirker, I would ſink them, or they 
me. When they thus ſaw I would believe 
no longer in words, they permitted the Dun- 
kirker quietly to eſcape, and remain'd them- 
ſelves two tides, according to the proclama- 
£10N, 

If your lordſhips had ſeen the diſpoſitions 
and carriage of the people of Sandwich, 
you would have thought it ſtrange, that 
ſubjects durſt oppoſe themſelves ſo openly 
againſt the ſtate z thouſands of people be- 
holding me from the ſhore, look'd when 
the ſword ſhould make an end of the diffe- 
rence, and publickly wiſhed the ſucceſs to 
the Pollanders, curſing both me and his 
majeſty's ſhip. 

But it was no marvel; for moſt of the 
inhabitants are either born, bred, or de- 
ſcended from Holland, their religion truly 
Dutch, as two of the grave miniſters of 
Sandwich have complain'd to me, proteſt- 
ing they think that town, and the country 
thereabouts, ſwarms as much with ſects as 
Amſterdam. 

Your lordſhips muſt give me leave a lit- 
tle to digreſs, and expreſs the ſtate of Sand- 
wich, and the uſe Holland may make of it, 
if ever they become enemies to England; 
therefore it behoves us to prevent all dan- 
gerous advantages, which is the more in 
them, becauſe they neglect no occaſion 
wherein they may benefit themſelves with 
the loſs of others. 

The firſt and principalleſt advantage all 
enemies have that invade a country by ſea, 
is the ſafe harbour or road for the arriving 
of ſhipping ; and though Sandwich be but 
4 barred haven, and that ſhips cannot enter 
but upon a flood, and at no time any great 
veſſels of burthen, yet is our Downs with- 
in two miles from thence, where thouſands 
of ſhips may ride as ſafely as in any har- 


bour of Europe; and if ever the Hollanders 
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be diſpoſed to give an attempt, now that 
Fluſhing is in their poſſeſſion, it is but one 
night's ſailing from thence to Sandwich. 

The town is more naturally ſeated for 
ſtrength than any I know in this kingdom, 
and a place of little defence as it is uſed. 
An enemy having the command of an har- 
bour, as I have ſhewed, approaching a 
town of no defence, which may be made 
impregnable, being ſure of the hearts of the 
men within it, and to be reliev'd within 
twelve hours by ſea, I refer the conſidera- 
tion thereof to your lordſhips, and return 
where I left off. 

The 20th of April, 1605. I landed the 
earl of Hertford and Sir Thomas Edmonds, 
in their embaſſy to the archduke: the one 
of them paſſed with me in the Vanguard, 
the other in the Lyon -M help, a pinnace of 
his majeſty. The pinnace falling a league 
aſtern, was ſaluted by two Holland ſhips 
of war, in which ſalutation they put a diſ- 
grace upon her, by the trumpeter's blur- 
ring with his trumpet, which is held a 
{corn at ſea. 

Sir Thomas Edmonds being much moved 
at this uſage, cauſed a piece of ordnance to 
be ſhot off for my ſtay; at whoſe coming 
up he acquainted me with the wrong of- 
fered. I immediately commanded the Hol- 
land captains on board me, which if the 
refuſed, I threaten'd to compel them; but 
they ſceing themſelves over-maſter'd, made 
no queſtion to obey me. 

I beſought my lord of Hertford, with 
the reſt of the gentlemen of his train, to be 
witneſſes of my proceedings with the cap- 
tains; and told my lord, if I carried my- 
ſelf otherwiſe than became me, he ſhould 
have power to over-rule me. 

Betore I entered into capitulation, I re- 
quir'd their anſwer to one queſtion, (which 
was,) whether they had command from 
their maſters, the ſtates, to impeach his 
majeſty's ambaſſadors paſſage, or no? if 
they had, I requir'd to ſee their commiſſion, 
the copy whereof I would take and fend 
to his majeſty, and let them depart with- 
out violence. 

They anſwer'd, they had no ſuch di- 
re&tions, neither was their intention ſo to 
do. Then I told them, that ſeeing the at- 
front was offered as proceeding from them- 
ſelves, and not from the ſtates, I would 
right myſelf upon them, and after acquaint 
their ſtate upon what reaſon I did it. But 
upon their vows and proteſtations to clear 
themſelves, imputing it to the lewdneſs of 
their trumpeter, and ſubmitting themſelves 


to my cenſure, at the intreaty of my lord 


of Hertford, I diſmiſſed them, they promi- 
ſing to puniſh the offenders ſeverely. One 
of theſe captains was he who ſince that time 


committed a foul murder upon his majeſty's 
Li i ſubjects 
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ſubjects in Ireland, that were under protec- 
tion. 

The next thing that comes to my mind, 
is a repetition of that I delivered to your 
lordſhips in the Tower, concerning the ad- 
miral of Holland's refuſing to take in his 
flag: I deliver'd it not with thoſe circum- 
ſtances that were convenient for your lord- 
ſhip's underſtanding; and becauſe I know 
your weightier occaſions may very well 
make you forget what was ſaid, I will pre- 
ſume to reiterate the ſame again, 

In my return from Calais the firſt of 7uly, 
1605. with the emperor's ambaſſador, as I 
approach'd near Dover road, I perceived 
an increaſe of ſix ſhips to thoſe I left there 
three days before, one of them being rhe 
admiral: their coming in ſhew was to be- 
leaguer the Spaniards, who were then at 
Dover, as you have heard. 

As I drew near them, the admiral ſtruck 
his flag thrice, and advanced it again: his 
coming from the other coaſt at ſuch a time, 
cauſed me to make another conſtruction 
than he pretended z and indeed it fo fell out; 
for I conceived his arrival at that time was 
no other end, than to ſhew the ambaſſador, 
who he knew, would ſpread it abroad 
throughout all Europe, as alſo the Spaniards, 
that they might have the leſs eſteem of his 
majeſty's prerogative in the narrow ſeas, 
that by their wearing their flag, they might 
be imputed kings of the ſea, as well as his 
majeſty. I haſtened the ambaſſador aſhore, 
and diſpatched a gentleman to the admiral 
to intreat his company the next day to din- 
ner, which he willingly promiſed. 

The gentleman told him, I required him 
to take in his flag, as a duty due to his 
majeſty's ſhips. He anſwer'd, that he had 
ſtruck it thrice, which he thought to be a 
ſufficient acknowledgment; and it was no 
more than former admirals of the narrow 
ſeas had required at his hands. 

The gentleman replied, That he expected 
ſuch an anſwer from him; and therefore he 
was prepared what to ſay to that point. 
He told him the times were altered ; for 
when no more but ſtriking the flag was re- 
_ England and Holland were both of 

em in hoſtility with Spain, which cauſed 
her late majeſty to tolerate divers things in 
them; as for inſtance, the admiral's wear- 
ing his flag in the expedition to Cadiz and 
the iſlands, where the lord admiral of Eng- 
land, and lord of Eſſex, went as gene- 
rals ; and that courteſy they could not chal- 
lenge by right, but by permiſſion; and the 
wars being now ceaſed, his majeſty did re- 
_ by me his miniſter, ſuch rights and 

uties as have formerly belong'd to his pro- 
genitors. 

The admiral refuſed to obey my com- 
mand, ſaying, he expected more favour 


from me than from other admirals, in re- 
ſpect of our long and loving acquaintance. 
But he was anſwer' d, that all obligation of 
private friendſhip muſt be laid aſide, when 
the honour of one's king and country is at 
ſtake. The gentleman adviſed him in a 
friendly manner to yield to my demand; 
if not, he had commiſſion to tell him, 
That I meant to weigh anchor, and come 
near him, and that the force of our ſhips 
ſhould determine the queſtion ; for rather 
than I would ſuffer his flag to be worn in 
view of ſo many nations as were to behold 
it, I reſolved to bury myſelf in the ſea. 

Theadmiral, it ſeems, upon better advice, 
took in his flag, and ſtood immediately off 
to ſea, firing a gun for the reſt of the 
fleet to follow him. And thus I loſt my 
gueſt the next day at dinner, as he had pro- 
miſed. 

This paſſage betwixt the admiral and me 
was obſerved from the ſhore, people be- 
holding us to ſee the event. Upon my 
landing, I met with Siriago, the general 
of the Spaniards, who in the time of queen 
Elizabeth was employ'd under Mendoza, 
the ambaſſador of Spain. He told me, 
That if the Hollanders had worn their flag, 
times had been ſtrangely altered in England, 
ſince his old maſter king Philip II. was ſhot 
at by the lord admiral of England, for 
wearing his flag in the narrow ſeas, when 
he came to marry queen Mary. 

I told him that he was miſtaken ; for nei- 
ther the Hollanders, nor any other nation, 
durſt contend with his majeſty in his prero- 
gative of the narrow ſeas; and the accident 
that then fell out, was by a boy's error, 
who thought he had been commanded to 
take in the flag, and to put it out again, 
when he was order'd to take it in for alto- 
gether 3 which when the admiral under- 
ſtood, he cauſed it to be taken in, and de- 
fir'd I would nor impure it to him as an at- 
front offer d. Thus I excuſed their inſo- 
lency, left it ſhould be divulged his majeſ- 
ty's prerogative had been queſtioned by the 
Hollanders. Had ] yielded to a bare ſtri- 
king their flag, as other admirals had done, 
his majeſty had not reconciled his right 
again without bloodſhed. 

Within few years after, an earl, who then 
came in company of the emperor's ambaſ- 
ſador, paſſed the ſeas with me again, when 
I tranſported prince Vaudemont; to whom 
he recounted at large this paſſage of mine 
and the Hollanders, and aſcribed great ho 
nour to his majeſty, in maintaining his 
right and privileges on the ſeas, which hc 
ſaid the Hollanders went about to infringe.” 

The firſt of September, 1605. I received 
a warrant for tranſporting the Spani/o am- 
baſſador Don Jobn de Taxes, and all his train 
for Flanders, excepting the lord Arunde!!, 


who 
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who was to paſs with him into the ſervice of 
the archduke. 5 

Though the lord Arundel! was prohibited 
to go over in the company of the ambaſſa- 
dor, becauſe the Hollanders pretended the 
world would take notice his majeſty main- 
rained their enemies againſt them, which 
would much prejudice the reputation of 
their ſtate, yet notwithſtanding the am- 
baſſador was promiſed, that within ten days 
after his arrival, the lord Arundel ſhould 
have a free and ſafe paſſage 3 which did as 
much ſatisfy the ambaſſador, as if he had 
gone with him. | 

Leſt the lord Arundell ſhould attempt 
to go, notwithſtanding his ee ee 
which I much feared, becauſe he abſented 
himſelf that he might not receive this com- 
mand, I forbid all ſhips and barks, as they 
would anſwer it at their peril, to receive 
him aboard them ; which he hearing, cor- 
rupted a captain of the king's, and in a diſ- 
guiſe convey'd himſelf over in his ſhip : he 
did it more to gain reputation with the 
Spaniards, than out of any doubt he had 
not to paſs 3 for he knew, though he de- 
fired not to take notice of it, that his go- 
ing was ſecured within few days after. 

When I ſaw him upon my arrival at Gra- 
velin, and underſtood his practice with one 
of my captains, I ſpake of it with ſome 
bitterneſs, and expoſtulated the matter with 
the ambaſſador, ſuppoſing he had known 
of his indirect proceeding : but the ambaſ- 
ſador with many proteſtations diſavowed it, 
and blamed my lord's indiſcretion as much 
as myſelf, ſaying, he was as much wrong'd 
as the ſtate ; for he confeſſed by his hum- 
ble ſuit he had obtained his ſafe paſſage 
within a few days after, which he accepted 
as a great favour from his majeſty ; and 
my lord behaving himſelf ſo unadviſedly, 
*. feared might breed a jealouſy againſt 

im. 

My lord Arundell knowing I had ſpo- 
ken ſomewhat liberally of him, deviſed 
how to requite me, and took an opportu- 
nity upon the following occaſion. 

The ſame night, a little before ſupper, 
news was brought the ambaſſador, that the 
barks which carried his proviſions were 
flay'd by the Hollanders as they were enter- 
ing Dunkirk, and, as it was to be feared, 
they would not diſmiſs them. 

My lord Arundel! took advantge of this, 
and privately perſuaded the ambaſſador I 
had betray*d them to the Hollanders. He 
could not carry his complaint fo ſecretly, 
but I came to the knowledge of it: I might 
Perceive a ſtrangeneſs in the ambaſſador, as 
though he retained a kind of jealouſy ; and 
therefore the ſupper ended, and my leave 
taken of him for that night, I beſoughr the 
governor of Gravelin, that the port might 
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be opened, and I provided of horſes ; for 
that I had occaſion to go with ſome ſpeed 
to Dunkirk; both which he courteouſly grant- 
ed, and I immediately paſſed thither, where 
I arrived at the opening of the gates in the 
morning. 

I found, as it was reported, the barks 
detained by the Hollanders, but upon what 
occaſion, and how I cauſed their releaſe, your 
honours ſhall underſtand hereafter : bur I 
muſt return once more to Sandwich, 

Whilſt the ambaſſador ſtay'd at Sandwich 
to ſee his horſes and baggage ſhipp'd, there 
arrived fourteen or fifteen ſhips of war from 
Holland in the Downs ; a number not uſually 
ſeen thereabout but upon a greater occaſion 
then I could imagine; though I miſtruſted 
they would have obſtructed the ambaſſu- 
dor's paſſage, and ſent for the principal cap- 
tains, of whom I required if they had com- 
miſſion to impeach his landing: they an- 
ſwered No; and ſcem'd to make a frivolous 
excuſe for their coming. 

Then I required them to ſtay in the 
Downs after I was gone, or to depart be- 
fore me ; for avoiding both rumour and 
ſuſpicion. They made choice of the latter, 
and ſtood over for Gravelin Road, where 
I found them upon my arrival, and diſco- 
vered that the cauſe of their coming to the 
Downs was to have an eye on the lord Arun- 
dell's paſſage. 

During the time of the ambaſſador's ſtay 
at Sandwich, thoſe of the town thought to 
have put an affront upon him; which, if I 
had not prevented, had more diſguſted than 
all the favours he received in England had 
contented him. 

His horſes being ſhipped, and the bark 
ready to depart the harbour, an informer 
went aboard one of them, and made ſeizure 
of a fardel of bays, to the value of ten or 
twelve pounds, which belonged to one of 
the ambaſſador's ſervants ; which he took 
for ſuch a diſgrace, knowing it, as he 1aid, 
to be a practice of the offspring of the Hol- 
landers within the town, that he reſolved not 
to depart thence till he was righted by his 
majeſty's own order. 

J laboured to give the ambaſſador ſatiſ- 
faction, and as earneſtly perſwaded the in- 
former to reſtore the fardel ; but could pre- 
vail with neither; for the value was not ſo 
much looked upon, as the injury offered. 

At laſt, by threatning the informer to 
complain to the lords, and perſuading him 
how ill his majeſty would take ſuch a wrong 
done to an ambaſſador, he reſtored the far- 
del, but writ to the farmers of the cuſtom, 
that I countenanced and carried over uncuſ- 
tomed goods under the colour of the ambaſ- 
ſador's proviſions. | 

When they of Sandwich ſaw they could 
not detain the fardel, they ſecretly 5 
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with the Dutch fleet then at the Downs, that 
upon the arrival of the barks at Dunkirk, 
they ſhould intercept the fardel, and gave 
intelligence in what bark, and what part of 
the bark it lay. 

The Hollanders accordingly detained the 
veſſel as they were directed, and took out 
the fardel ; and upon this occaſion was the 
ſtay made of the ambaſſadors goods, as I 
have ſhewed before. 

At my arrival at Dunkirk from Gravelin, 
upon the news of the arreſt of the ſhips, as 
your lordſhips have heard, I wrote to the 
admiral of the Hollanders, that he had ex- 
ceeded his commiſſion in intercepting the 
ambaſſador's proviſions, having order from 
their ſtate for a free paſſage ; and that the 
injury was no leſs to his majeſty ; and there- 
fire { roqulinn the diſcharge of the ſhips, 
and his anfwer to the contempt. 

He anſwered in writing, that it was true, 
his directions from his maſters the ſtates 
did import ſo much, which he did willing- 
ly obey ; but in his commiſſion he was au- 
thorized to intercept any merchandize that 
ſhould be tranſported under colour of the 
ambaſſadors furniture; and that in one 
of the barks he had found a fardel of bays, 


which he might juſtify the taking of, and 


fo diſmiſs'd the bark. 

I returned anſwer, that if he went to the 
ſtrict letter of his commiſſion, I confeſſed 
he might do it ; but I told him the value 
was ſo ſmall, and at having been queſtion- 
ed at Sandwich, that I would think myſelf 
beholding to him, if he would either reſtore 
it, or keep it in his cuſtody fourteen days. 
To my latter requeſt he conſented ; where- 
upon I gave aſſurance to the ambaſſador, 
who was then much enraged that a letter 
ſhould be procured out of England that 
ſhould compel the delivery of the fardel. 

Within four or five days after I arrived 
in Exgland, I acquainted the lord treaſurer 
Dorſet with the affront offered the ambaſſa- 
dor at Sandwich, and the complaint made 
to the farmers of the cuſtom againſt me. I 
informed my lord admiral and my lord of 
Cranborne with the lord Arundell's paſſage, 
and the contempt of the captain, whom I 
diſplaced and detained priſoner, as alſo of 
the fardel ſeized on by the Hollander. 

My lord treaſurer ſent for the informer 
by a purſuivant, and committed him ten 
weeks 8 in the Gatehouſe, refuſing to 
releaſe him, till I became ſuitor for him. 
The captain was handled in the ſame man- 
ner, being long impriſoned, and the far- 
del reſtored to the governor of Dunkirk by 
a letter from Sir Howell Caroone. 

I am the more tedious herein, to ſhew the 
genius of the men of Sandwich, who made 
more account of venting their ſpleen and 
revenge, than of his majeſty's reputation 


and honour ; and did their beſt endeavour 
to make a breach betwixt the Hollander; 
and me. At that time they had thirty 
ſhips for two in the narrow ſeas. 

I obſerved at all times that I was to 
tranſport a Spaniſh ambaſſador, the Hol- 
landers labour'd to ſhew ſome point of 
inſolency ; as I remember at the return 
of the marquis of St. Germains, I met 
a Dutch fleet in the midſt of the channel, 
convoy'd by a man of war, who would 
not vc in his flag, till I was forced to uſc 
violence. I could entertain your lordſhip- 
with a volume of theſe diſcourſes ; bur 
what I have ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew the 
arrogant and unmannerly carriage of the 
Hollanders, who ambitiouſly defire to in- 
croach upon his majeſty's juriſdiction. Had 
I connived at them, I had purchaſed leſs 
hate of them, and their well-wiſhers. And 
not long before my commitment there fell 
out an accident, which, perhaps, might 
haſten my impriſonment. Sir Howell Ca- 
roone, their agent, coming over in a man 
of war, was ſhot at by a pinnace of the 
king's, for not ſtriking his topſail to her, 
which I underſtood he took in ill part, and 
caſt 1t upon me. 

If I had tranſgreſſed, or given the leaſt 
advantage to have excepted againſt me in 
the twelve years I ſerved on the narrow ſeas, 
it is very likely his majeſty or the ſtate 
ſhould have known it; but ſeeing I was 
never queſtioned for any action, publick or 
private, I did no more than became a ſub- 
Jet and a ſervant to his majeſty, to defend 
the honour and reputation of him and his 
kingdoms, though it had been with the loſs 
of my lite. 

And ſince I have made my apology for 
twelve years, I will add eighteen more to 
it, and begin with the wars of Spain, where 
I was an actor in the firſt ſhip, and general 
ve the laſt fleet queen Elizabeth ever im- 

oy d. 

F If it ſhall appear by records in the ad- 
miral's court, or by petition in the coun- 
ci] chamber, that ever I was queſtioned 
for any unlawful act, or ſo much as my 
name uſed for a witneſs, I will willingly 
receive my due puniſhment ; or let it be 
proved in all my imployments by ez, 
which has been more than any £Eng!i/- 
gentleman, that either directly or indirect- 
ly I deceived either of my two ſovereigns, 
and I will deſire the reward of a traitor. 

J well remember the firſt time I was 
examined by the chief juſtice Cooke, and 
ſecretary Winwood, at Hatton-Houſe, I be. 
ſought them, That they would be pleated 
to enquire into my behaviour, and the 
courſe of my life from my infancy, and I 
hoped it would prove loyal, honeſt, and 
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Now I humbly deſire, as a ſecond ſuit, 
that either they, or any other, would exa- 
mine the ſervice I have done to the ſtate in 
the time of the late queen, when there was 
greateſt occaſions for men to ſhew their abi- 
lities and deſerts; as alſo what impriſon- 
ment I have endured in Spain; what fa- 
mine, hurts, and other caſualties I ſuffer'd ; 
what wealth has been brought into England 
by my means; with what hazard and for- 
tunate ſucceſs I have obtained both wealth 
and victory; as in particular, and which is 
freſheſt in memory, the laſt carrack, va- 
lued at almoſt two hundred thouſand 

unds, and diſpoſed of by his majeſty at 
his acceſſion to the crown. 

When all theſe things ſhall be conſider'd, 
and my rewards valued, the integrity of 
my heart will appear, and how much I 
preferr*d the ſervice to my prince and coun- 
try above my private or particular intereſt. 

I muſt confeſs my folly and misfortune : 
the one made me too forward in complain- 
ing, and wiſhing a reformation of his ma- 
jeſty's navy, which has purchas'd me much 
envy: the other procur'd me as much hate 
in taking the lady Arabella: and then per- 
haps the cauſe of my impriſonment will 
more plainly appear. 

2 = A — their deſires in ruin- 
ing my eſtate, made me infamous to the 
world, taken from me my imployment, 
ſeized by way of forfeiture upon my land, 
denying to account with me, which they 
have long practiſed; and, above all, caſt 
ſuch an aſperſion upon my children, as all 
hope of preferment is taken from them : 
but my comfort is in the ſaying of David, 
That my defence is in God, who ſaveth the 
upright in heart. © 

Thus have I briefly run over ſome par- 
ticulars that We in my imployment; 
wherein I have ſhew'd in what condition I 
found the narrow ſeas, how with envy and 
hate I reduced it, and in what form and 
condition ] left it. 
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And as I have given an account of twelve 
years imployment on the narrow ſeas, I can 
as well derive myſelf from the year 158;. 
when the war with Spain began ; for then 
made I the ſeas my profefſion, being led to 
it by the wildneſs of my youth. And be- 
ch the two barks in which I then ſerved, 
had the fortune to take the firſt Span 
prize that ever ſaw the Euęliſb ſhore, and 
the rareneſs of the fight in taking her con- 
ſidered, I thought it not unworthy of repe- 
tition. 

In the month of September 1585. and 
about eight a-clock in the evening, being 
= the coaſt of Spain with two ſmall ſhips 
aforeſaid, we met and boarded a Spaniſh 
veſſel of three hundred tuns burden, well 
manned and armed ; all our men with one 
conſent and courage entered her, and we 
left fighting aboard her all night, the ſeas 
being ſo grown that our barks were forced 
to ungrapple and fall off. 

The Spaniards betook themſelves to their 
cloſe fights, and gave two attempts by trains 
of powder, to blow up their decks on which 
we were; but we happily prevented it b 
fire-pikes. Thus continued the fight cif 
ſeven in the morning, when the Spaniards 
found they had ſo many men killed and diſ- 
abled, that they were forced to yield. 

When we came to take a view of our 
people, we found few left alive but could 
ſhew a wound or ſhot through their cloaths 
in that fight: we were a woeful ſpectacle, 
as well as the Spaniards ; and I dare ſay, 
that in the whole time of the war, there 
was not ſo rare a manner of fight, or ſo 
great a ſlaughter of men on both ſides. 

I confeſs it exceeds the bounds of good 
manners to trouble your honours with this 
impertinent diſcourſe ; but I do it, that ir 
may appear I had no thought but to im- 
ploy my pains and travel to ſerve my prince 
and country; and fo I humbly take my 
leave. 
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I'S majeſty being earneſtly importun- 

ed by his Scotiſh ſubjects to have the 
aſſiſtance of ſome of his ſhips to redreſs the 
Ipoils committed by the pirates on their 
coalt, out of care to them, and honour to 
himſelf, he diſpatched Sir William Monſon 
and Sir Francis Howard in great haſte upon 
that ſervice, commanding ſuch victuals and 
other things as they ſtood in need of to be 
ſent after them. 

They departed from Margate-Road the 
14th of May, and arrived at Leith in Scot- 
land on the 23d of the ſame 3 thence he 

Vor. III. 


immediately went to Edinburgb, and pre- 
ſented himſelf to the lords of that realm, 
acquainting them with the cauſe of his com- 
ing, and the charge he had from his ma- 
jeſty to defend that coaſt from pirates; and 
therefore deſired to be informed by their 
lordſhips concerning their ſtrength, their 
number, and place of abode. He deſired 
to be furniſhed with able pilots ; for his 
majeſty's ſhips were of greater burden and 
value than uſually had been employ d on 
thoſe coaſts ; and beſides, that the navi- 


gation to the northward of that place was 
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not frequented by our nation, and therefore 
unknown to us. 

It pleaſed their lordſhips to recommend 
the care thereof to the Trinity-Houſe of 
Leith, expreſly commanding them to ap- 
point the ableſt pilots that could be choſen 
amongſt them. This. command of theirs 
was accordingly obey'd, and their pilots 
repaired aboard the next morning. Sir 
William immediately ſet fail, leaving in- 
ſtructions for his victuals to follow him to 
the iſlands of Orkney; which the lords of 
Scotland took into their provident care, and 

rformed it accordingly. 

The firſt of June Sir William arrived at 
Siuclare-Caſtle, the houſe of the earl of 
Cathneſs, the utmoſt promontory of Great 
Britain. Here he found neither the num- 
ber nor the danger of pirates fo terrible as 
report made them ; from twenty they were 
vaniſhed to two, and both of them men of 
baſe condition ; the one of them not long 
before my boatſwain's mate in the narrow 
ſeas; the other of as mean quality ard 
rank, and firſt made a ſeaman by Sir Mil- 
liam : neither can this man be properly 
called a pirate; for being amongſt them, 
and miſliking their damnable courſes, he, 
with three others, left their ſociety, and 
in an Exgliſb bark they had taken, ſtole 
from them, and put himſelf into the hands 
of the earl of Cathneſs; where I found both 
him and the bark, which I brought away 
with me. 

The day before I came to Cathneſs, I was 
diſappointed of meeting the boatſwain's 
mate, the pyrate, Clarke by name, who had 
been aſhore with the earl, and friendly en- 
tertained, becauſe his houſe and tenants lay 
open to his ſpoil. 

That day there arrived a Sco/i/h bark 
from the Fith, which gave an account of 
Sir William's coming to Leith, with an in- 
tent to purſue ſuch pirates as he could hear 
of. This news made Clarke quit that coaſt, 
and fly into the iſland, where he refreſhed 
himſelf amongſt the fiſhermen, 

But Sir William being now out of hope 
of him, and out of doubt of any others 
thereabout, ſtay'd not at Cathneſs, but the 
lame night paſſed to the iſland of Orkney, 
where he tound more civil, kind, and friend- 
ly uſage, than could be expected from ſuch 
kind of creatures in ſhew. Here he left 
Sir Francis Howard for guard of the coaſt, 
and proſecuted his intentions againſt Clarke, 
not {paring any place to ſeek him in, where 
there was a poſſibility to find him. After 
ſome time ſpent at ſea, he put into the 
iſland of Shutland, and from thence to thoſe 
of Hybrides, where he deſign'd Sir Francis 
Howard ſhould meet him. 

The brutiſhneſs and uncivility of thoſe 
people of the Hybrides exceeds the ſavages 


of America; and it may be well ſaid of 
them, that education is a ſecond nature; 
for. there cannot be greater difference be- 
twixt day and night, than betwixt the 
converſation of thoſe of Orkney, and thoſe 
of the Hybrides. | 

Being out of hopes of meeting with 
Clarke, Sir William directed his courſe for 
Broad-Haven in Ireland, a harbour frequent- 
ed by pirates, in reſpe& of the ſccurity 
thereof, and the remoteneſs, few knowing 
it, and the relief ſuch people find by a 
gentleman there dwelling, who ſpared 
not his own daughters to bid them wel- 
come. 

The danger Sir William ran into was great, 
and worſe to think, that two ſhips of his 
. of that conſequence ſhould be ha- 
Zarded on ſo ſlender an occaſion, as the 
purſuit of ſo few pettit pirates. 

Betwixt thoſe iſlands and Ireland he met 
with ſo great a ſtorm and ground-ſeas, that 
it were fit only for a poet to deſcribe. Of 
four veſſels he had in company, one was 
ſwallowed up in the ſeas ; the other three 
were ſeparated, and ſaw one another no more 
till they met in England. 

When the ſeas had ſpent their fury, the 
ſtorm began to abate, and the 28th he ar- 
rived at Broad-Haven, a place unknown to 
any one in his ſhip but the pirate he had 
taken from the earl of Cathneſs, as you have 
heard, of whom he made uſe to execute this 
ſtratagem. | 

Being now come to the well-head of al! 
pirates, and deſirous to be fully informed 
of the condition of thoſe people of Broad- 
Haven, as ſoon as he came to an anchor he 
made choice of ſuch perſons of his company 
as formerly had been pirates, to give the 
leſs ſuſpicion of his purpole. 

Theſe men he ſent in his boat to the 
gentleman of that place, and took upon 
him to be a pirate, and the name of captain 
Manwaring. The man he truſted in this 
ſervice, extolled the wealth he had on 
board him; his royal diſpoſition and libe- 
rality to thoſe that ſhew'd him courteſy. 
This hope of wealth and reward ſet their 
hearts on fire. 

He uſed the commendations and names 
of ſundry pirates, their acquaintance z and 
feigned meſſages to the women from their 
ſweethearts, who he made believe had ſent 
them tokens, which he had on board tor 
them. 

The filly women conceived ſo great 2 
Joy at it, that it took away all ſuſpicion ot 
deceit. . 

The gentleman of that place, like a 
wilely fox, abſented himſelf, and left his 
wife and hackney daughters to entertain the 
new welcome gueſts, till he beheld the coall 
clear; and when he ſaw his time, he re- 
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turned; and to make his credit and reputa- 


tion ſeem the greater with captain Manwa- 


ring, expreſſed the favours he had done to 
ſundry pirates, though it was to his emi- 
nent peril, which he did not eſteem, if he 
might do captain Manwaring any ſervice ; 
ſo much he was devoted to his perſon, when 
he heard the report of his wealth; and to 
endear him the more, he promiſed to ſend 
two gentlemen of truſt the next morning 
on board him, to give him the better aſſu- 
rance of his fidelity ; and in the mean time, 
becauſe he ſhould not be unfurniſhed of 
victuals, he directed him to ſend his men 
aſhore armed, and in a warlike manner, 
that it might appear their cattle were taken 
by violence, which he would appoint in a 
place with their ears ſlit, to be diſtinguiſhed 
trom other beaſts, 

The meſſenger being fully ſat isfied, and 
having executed his ſtratagem, return'd 
aboard that night. At the dawning of the 
day the play began, for that was the hour 
appointed for the wolf to ſeck his prey; 
and captain Cheſter, with fifty armed men, 
in a diſorderly manner, like pirates, went on 
ſhore, and acted ſo much as was agreed on; 
and the cattle being kill'd, he was, in a 
ſecret manner, invited to the hoũſe of the 

entleman bur at his intreaty was to make 
it appear publickly, that he came not by 
invitation, but of his own accord. 

Here he was welcomed, and friendly en- 
tertained by the daughters, whole deſire 
was to hear of their ſweet- hearts, and to 
receive their tokens ; but all in general co- 
veted to ſee captain Manwaring, who the 
confidently believed would enrich them all. 
The gentleman, Mr. Cormat by name, was 
punctual in all his undertaking, and the 
two ambaſſadors he promiſed came aboard, 
and delivered a friendly (though in a rude 
manner, like their country) meſſage of their 
love, and aſſurance of their ſervice to captain 
Manwaring. 

Their meſſage ended, Sir William wiſhed 
them to obſerve and conſider, whether they 
thought that ſhip and company to be pi- 
rates; for they could well judge of pirates, 
becuuſe of their familiarity and acquain- 
tance with them. 

It was a folly to diſſemble any longer ; 
for though they would, yet they could not 
betray Sir William's deſign ; and therefore in 
as rough and rude a manner as they delivered 
their meſſage, he told them how they had 
tranſgreſſed, and the next thing they were 
to expect was death, and commanded them 
to be put in irons, in dark and ſeveral places, 
being careful to permit neither boat nor 
man to go aſhore until his own landing. 

The time approached Sir William pro- 
miſed to viſit them; and for his greater ho- 
nour they had drawn down four or five 
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hundred people to attend on the ſhore ſide, 
which he perceiving, and ſeeming to be jea- 
lous of their number, pretended. to be ſhy 
of going aſhore, for fear of treachery : but 
if oaths, vows, or any kind of proteſtations 
would ſerve him, he had them; and when 
they ſaw him thus convinced of their ſince- 
rity, and that he put himſelf upon them, 
three of their principal men run up to the 
arm-pits in water, ſtriving who ſhould have 
the credit to carry him aſhore, 
One of theſe three was an Engliſhman, a 
late tradeſman in London, and attended the 
arrival of pirates. The ſecond had been a 
{choolmaſter, and a man attended like an- 
other Apollo amongſt thoſe rude people. The 
third a merchant of Galloway, but his chief- 
eſt trade was to buy and ſell with pirates. 
Theſe three gallants, like gentlemen- 
uſhers, conducted Sir William to Mr. Cor- 
mat's houſe, and the meaner ſort followed 
with acclamations of joy. At his landing, 
happy was he to whom he would lend his 
ear. Falling into diſcourſe, one told him 
they knew his friends, and though his name 
had not diſcovered it, yet his face did ſhew 
him to be a Manwaring. In ſhort, they 
made him believe he migit command them 
and their country, and that no man was ever 
ſo welcome as captain Manwaring. 
Entering into the houſe of Mr. Cormat, his 
three hackney daughters roſe to entertain 
him, and conducted him to the-hall newly 
ſtrewed with ruſhes, as the richeſt decking 
their abilities, or the meanneſs of the place 
could afford. In the corner was a harper, 
who played merrily, to make his welcome 
the greater. | | | 
After ſome diſcourſe, and ſeveral queſ- 
tions asked by the three daughters concern- 
ing their acquaintance and friends; but 
above all, being deſirous to handle the to- 
kens promiſed, and laughing and jeering at 
their two meſſengers aboard, who they did 
not ſuſpect were detained priſoners, but 
drinking and frolicking in the ſhip, as the 
uſe was upon the arrival of pirates. After 
theſe paſſages the women offered to dance ; 
one choſe Sir William, which he excuſcd, 
but gave free liberty for the reſt of his com- 
pany. The Engliſhman was fo pleaſant and 
merry, that he ſeemed to have new lite in- 
fuſed into him: he told Sir J/ilham, the 
heavens did foreſee he was born to ſerve him, 
and to relieve him: he ſhewed him a pals 
procured upon falſe pretences from the ſhe- 
riff of that county, authorizing him to tra- 
vel from place to place to make inquiſition 
of his goods, which he falſly pretended he 
was robbed of at ſea: he laughed at the 
cheat he had put upon the ſheriff in getting 


his paſs, and urged the advantage that might 


be made of it, in ſending to and fro in the 
country without ſuſpicion. 
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He proffered Sir William the ſervice of 
ten mariners of his acquaintance, that lay 
lurking thereabouts, expecting the coming 
in of men of war, which ſeafaring men he 
had power to command. 

His antick behaviour was enough to put 
the melancholieſt man in good humour; 
ſometimes he played the part of a command- 
ing ſheriff; then he acted his own, with 
many witty paſſages how he deceived the 
ſheriff. Sir William embraced his offer of 
ten mariners, with a promiſe of reward, 
and cauſed him to write effectually for them, 
as may appear by this that follows: 


Honeſt brother Dick, and the reſt, wwe are 
all made men; for valiant captain Manwa- 
ring, and all his gallant crew are arrived in 
this place. Make haſte ; for he flouriſbeth in 
wealth, and is moſt kind to all men. Fare- 
wel ; and once again make haſte. 


This letter being writ, and the paſs in- 
cloſed in it, Sir William took it into his own 
hand, offering to hire a meſſenger to carry 
it; but night drawing on, which required 
his return on board, and having drawn 
from the country all the ſecret he deſired, 
he cauſed the harp to ceaſe playing, and com- 
manded filence, becauſe he was to ſpeak. 


He told them, That hitherto they had 


played their part, and he had no part in the 
comedy; but though his was laſt, and might 
be termed the epilogue, yet it would prove 
more tragical than theirs. He put them 
out of doubt that he was no pirate, but a 
ſcourge to ſuch, and was ſent from his ma- 
jeſty to diſcover, ſuppreſs, and puniſh them 
and their abettors, whom his majeſty did 
not think worthy the name of ſubjects: he 
told them that he had received ſufficient 
information of the protection given to pi- 
rates in that harbour, and by Cormat; and 
that he could find no better expedient to 
confirm what had been told him, than by 
taking upon him the habit of a pirate, and 
one of their aſſociates; and that they had 
made themſelves guilty in the law, without 
farther accuſations: and now there remain'd 
nothing but to proceed to their execution, 
by virtue of his commiſſion 3 and to that 
E he had brought a gallows ready 
ramed, which he cauſed to be ſet up, mean- 
ing to begin the mournful dance with the 
two men they thought had been merry, 
dancing aboard the ſhip. | 
He told the Exgliſbman he ſhould be the 
next, becauſe his offence did ſurpaſs the 
reſt, being an Exgliſbman, who ſhould be a 
pattern of good life to thoſe people we have 
ſought to reduce to civility, ſince we firſt 
poſſeſſed that country; and ſeeing man na- 
turally is rather apt to follow evil example 


than good, he ſhould be hanged for example. 


He told the ſchoolmaſter he was a fit tu- 
tor for the children of the devil, and that 
he had apt ſcholars to follow his damnable 
inſtructions; and that as the members are 
governed by the head, the way to make his 
members ſound, was to ſhorten him by the 
head, and therefore willed him to admoniſh 
his ſcholars from the top of the gallows, 
which ſhould be a pulpit prepared for him. 
He asked the e whether he ima- 
gined there could be thieves, if there were 
no receivers? And as the contriver and 
plotter of evil is worſe than he that exe- 
cutes it, ſo is the abettor and a receiver to 
be condemned before the thief. He told 
him that pirates could no more live by 
their occupation, were it not for buyers, 
than a poor labourer work without wages; 
that the offence in a merchant was more 
heinous than in another man, becauſe his 
trade muſt be maintained and upheld by 
peace: his time he told him was not long, 
and wiſhed him to make his account with 
God, that he might be found a good mer- 
chant and factor to him, though he had 
been a malefactor to the law. 

Here was ſeen the mutability of the 
world ; their mirth was turned into mourn- 
ing, and their dancing into lamenting, each 
bewailing and repenting, as is the cuſtom 
or offenders. The night calling Sir Mil- 
liam away, he appointed their guard to a 
boat, and left the carpenter aſhore to finiſh 
the gallows; which was done by morning, 
and the priſoners ready to receive their 
doom ; but being ſued to by the whole 
country, with a promiſe never to conniye 
again at pirates, after four and twenty hours 
fright in irons he pardoned them. 

The Engliſhman was baniſhed, not only 
from that coaſt, but from the ſea fide, 
throughout Ireland; and a copy of his paſs 
ſent to the ſheriff, with advice to be more 
cautious for the future in granting his ſafe 
conduct. Here the maſter died; and all 
that country could not afford a pilot; fo 
little uſe thoſe people make of God's bleſ- 
ſings in thoſe parts; for were they induſ- 
trious, as in other countries, both land and 
ſea would afford them as great plenty of trade 
and commodities as any part in Europe. 

The next morning as Sir William was at 
anchor in Broad-Haven, he eſpied a ſhip 
bearing into that harbour; which ſeeing him 
{prung her luff, and came to an anchor un- 

er the weather-ſhore: by her working he 
Judged her to be a pirate; and though it 
blew much wind, he put himſelf into his 
boat, having the opportunity of a great fog, 
thinking to ſteal upon her at unawares; but 
finding the fog, like other weather at ſea, 
unconſtant, when he came within falcon ſhot 
of her, it clear'd up; which ſhe perceiving, 
cut cable, and ſtood off to ſea,where he pur- 
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ſued her with great danger of drowning in 
his boar. i 

Six days ſhe kept the ſea in foul weather, 
and the ſeventh arrived at the iſland of E- 
neſcey, ſeven leagues to the ſouthward of 
Broad-Haven, where ſhe was out of fear of 
any attempt to be made upon her, by rea- 
ſon of the wind. | 

In the dark of the night, when there 
was leaſt danger of diſcovery, the pirate 
found means to have a letter ſecretly con- 
veyed to Cormat, their agent and truſtieſt 
friend ; but Cormat being lately burnt, d:d 
dread the fire; and no ſooner received the 
letter, but he brought it to Sir William, 
which was to this effect: 


Dear friend, 


WAS bearing into Broad-Haven to give 
you corn for ballaſt, but that I was fright- 
ed by the king's ſhip, I ſuppoſed to be 
there. I pray you, fend me word what ſhip 
it is; for we ſtand in great fear. I pray 
you, provide me two kine ;, for we? are ix 
great want of vittuals : wwhenſoever you ſhall 
make a fire on ſhore, 1 will ſend my boat 16 


vou. 


This letter pleaſed Sir William, hoping 
to make good uſe of it, as he did. The 
firſt thing was to conjure Cormat to keep 
ſecrecy, charging him, upon pain of life, 
to follow his directions. He writ an an- 
ſwer, which he cauſed Cormat to ſign as 
from himſelf : the purport of it was, 


That he rejoiced to hear of his health, 
and deſir'd to ſee him: he bid him be 
** confident this ſhip could not endanger 
him; for ſhe was not the King's, as he 
** imagin'd, but one of London that came 
fiom the Indies with her men ſick, and 
many dead. He promiſed him two 
oxen and a calf; to obſerve his directions 
by making a fire; and gave him hope to 
** fee him within two nights.“ 
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A man could not be too cautious among 
the people of the country, who in their 
hearts were piratically given ; and therefore 
he cloathed three or tour of his company in 
Iriſb habits, to accompany the meſſenger, 
commanding them to lie in ambuſh not far 
off, as well to take a view of the bearer, as 
to defend him from any violence of the pi- 
rates, fearing they might ſurprize him, if 
they miſtruſted any deceit. 

The pirates kept as good a watch to ob- 
lerve the fire, as the country doth a beacon 
upon ſuſpicion of an enemy, and eſpying 


it, were not long a rowing to ſhore, and as 
Vor. III. 
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little a while on ſhore; for it was the let- 
ter only at that time they coveted; and 
having it, they haſtened aboard to read 
It, 

The letter gave them great content, be- 
cauſe they found themſelves free from dan- 
ger of the ſhip they rook to be the king's; 
as alſo becauſe they were promiſed relict in 
their extremity , by the two oxen to be 
ſent them. 

This day they were frolick and merry, 
to make amends for the fix before ſpent in 
foul weather at ſea. In the mean time Sir 
William contrived a ſtratagem the pirates 
neither dreaded nor dreamed of: for under- 
ſtanding that at the end of the river Where 
they lay, and not above ſeven miles from 
him, there was a nook of land two miles 
in breadth, that parted it from another r}- 
ver, which opened it ſelf into the fea over 
againſt Exeſcey, where the pirates lay: Sir 
William kept his deſign ſecret from the 
Iriſb, who he knew would not much fut- 
ther his deſign againſt pirates, and on a 
fudden took ſo many * thoſe 1ri/h, with 
the help of his own company, as drew his 
boat and another over land; and having 
recover'd the next river, with no little af- 
toniſhment to the 1riſh, they were to row 
thirty miles to the place defign'd for the 


fire to be made. 


Having pulled hard to be at the place 
by midnight, as ſoon as the boat arrived 
they kindled a fire; and by the time they 
conjectured the pirates boat might be #- 
ſhore, who, they made account; weuld 
weaken the ſhip of ſo many men as ſhe 
ſhould carry, they row'd off with ſpeed, 
and came within ſight of, and ſurpriz'd 
her before they could be ſuſpected, which 
did ſo much amaze the pirates, that the 
had not power to reſiſt, but yielded like fo 
many wolves caught in their own ſnares. 

Being thus circumvented and apprehend- 
ed, they were brought to Broad-Haven, 
where Sir William executed the chief of 
them, ſhewing mercy to the reſt ſo far as 
he durſt ; for he was commanded in his 


inſtructions to execute Juſtice with ſome vi- 


gour. Examining the behaviour of all the 
pirates, of many he picked out the worſt, 
who had taſted twice before of his majeſty's 
gracious pardon. This ſevere juſtice gave 
a terror to the people of that country, and 
no leſs ſatisfaction to the owner of the ſhip, 
whom they kept priſoner aboard them, and 
who might ſee his majeſty ſpared not his 
own ſubjects it they offended. 

The pirates ever after became ſtrangers 
to that harbour of Broad-Haven, and in a 
little time wholly abandon'd Ireland; which 
was attributed to the execution of that 
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man; for before that time they were in 
thoſe parts rather connived at than pu- 
niſned. 

From hence Sir William went groping 
along the coaſt, the country, as was ſaid, 
not being able to afford him a pilot. On 
the 12th of July he came to the Viniry, a 
place that had twice reliey'd him before. 

Coming from ſea in great extremity, on 
the 28th to Bear Haven, the 1ſt of Auguſt 
to Plimouth, the 8th to the Je of Wight, 
and the 1oth to the Downs, after fetching 
a circuit round his majeſty's three king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

And here he bid farewel to the ſea, this 
being the laſt voyage Sir William made in 


king James's time, and the laſt year but 
one he ſerved on the narrow ſeas, which 
wanted not much of twelve years; in which 
I will boldly and truly ſay, there was ne- 
ver ſervice neglected, omitted, or unpcr- 
formed, that he was commanded upon ; 
which I look upon as ſtrange, and not to 
be paralleled by any that enjoyed his im- 
ployment before; and if the time be conß- 
dered, fix years of them twelve bred many 
doubts and differences, how an Eng/ih ad- 
miral ſhould carry himſelf betwixt the 77:/- 
landers and Spaniards, the wars continuing 
between them, yet ſuch was his hap and 
care, that he committed no crror for the one 
or the other, juſtly to except againſt him. 


The Names of ſuch Ships of the Queen's, King James's, and King Charlcs's, 
as I ſerved in, beſides divers others not mentioned, 


N the Charles, whereof I had no com- 
1 mand Anno 1588 
In the Victory, in which voyage I 

was vice-admiral to my lord of 8 1389 

Cumberland, 


In the Garland 1391 
In the Lion 1593 
In the Rainbow 1595 
In the Repulſe 1596 
In the Rainbow 1397 
In the Def ance 1599 
In the Garland 1600 
In the Nonpareille 1601 
In the Swiftſure 1602 


In the Mary Roſe 1602 


In the Mere-honour I 602 
In the Mere-honovr 1603 
In the Vanguard 1604 
In the Rainbow 1605 
In the Aſſurance 1606 
In the Rainbow 1607 
In the Vanguard 1609 
In the Aſſurance 1610 
In the Rainbow 1611 
In the Adventure 1612 
In the Aſſurance 1613 
In the Lion 1614 
In the Nonſuch 1015 
In the James 1635 
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A Note of ſuch Prices, Ambaſſadors, and others, whom Sir William Monſon 
tranſported from the 2oth of July 1604, till the 13th of January, 1616, 


with the Number of 


their Followers and their Meals, at his own 


Charges, aboard His Majeſty's Ships, for which he is as yet unſatisfy'd, 


and which did amount to the Sum of 1 500 J. 


{Year Month | Da; Princes, Ambaſſadors, &c. N WMxcs 
1 604 Auguſt 4| The conſtable of Caſtile at his coming over 200| 2 
1604| Auguſt 31] The conſtable at his return 3001 3 
1604| November | 7] The duke of Holſtein © 40] 2 
1604 | December | 23] The duke of Lenox at his going into France 110] 4 
1604 | February | 28] Two gentlemen of the archduke's chamber 10] 3 
1604| March 13] The duke of Lenox at his return out of France 3001 4 
1605 April 19] The earl of Hertford going into Flanders 3001 4 
1605 | May 16] The earl at his return from Fluſhing 300| 4 
1605 June 30] The emperor's ambaſſador 70] 4 
1605] July 25] The emperor's ambaſſador at his return 701 4 
1605|September | 1] Theearlof Villa Mediana aboard five days in foul weather 200 10 
1606 April 21 The marquis of St. Germain's coming 501 4 
1606} May 3] The ſame marquis at his return 74] 4 
1606] September 14 Count Vaudemont at his coming over 3200] 3 
1606 October 13 In his return 2501 3 
1607 May 5 Prince Zanville at his com ing over 40] 4 
160% Zune I | At his return 40] 4 
1607] November] 27| The landgrave of Heſſe 30] 4 
1608 | October 1 | The ambaſſador in ordinary of Venice 40] 4 
1608| February | 5] The Spaniſh ambaſſador Don HernandoFeron at his return 30 3 
1610] March 25 The duke of Brunſwick coming over 38] 5 
1610} May Sir Tho. Edmonds, and the dukeof//irtemberg*'s ambaſſador | 50 3 
I 610 June 3 Don Pedro de Cuniga at his return 351 5 
1610] Zune 18] The duke of Brunſwict at his return 235}. 6 
1610] Auguſt 20] The lord Y/otton going over 46] 1 
1611 September] 5] The Spaniſh ladies coming over 28] 2 
1611 February | 11] The marſhal Laverdin at his return ,200] 2 
1612| April 23] The duke of Bolggne coming over 2001 2 
16120 Zune 27 Don Pedro de Cuniga coming over 501 3 
1612| Auguſt 24] The Spaniſh ladies returning 25] 2 
1612 Oclober 16 Don Pedro de Cuniga at his return 53] 3 
1613] April 25|Theearl of Arundel and his lady going over with the la- 
| dy Elizabeth Grace, for which I receiv'd allowance 


A Conſultation before the Lords of the Council in 1617, to which I was 
called, and a Propoſition made, How the Pirates of Algiers might be ſup- 
preſs'd, and the Town attempted. My Advice to it was as follows : 


1. LUrſt, becauſe an expedition againſt 

the pirates could not be the imploy- 
ment of one fleet for the ſpace of fix 3 
only, but that it is rather like to prove a 
work of years, it is neceſſary that all the 
maritime towns of Europe do contribute 
towards the expence and charge : for con- 
iidering the profit will be univerſal, if the 
pirates be deſtroy'd, there is no reaſon but 
the charge ſhould be as general. 

2. Becauſe every nation is not provided 
with ſwift ſhips and ſtrength alike for ſuch 
an action, which are the two principal 
things, it is fit the fleets that mult ſecond 
one another, conſiſt of Engliſh, Spaniards, 


and Hollanders, as moſt able to perform 
the ſervice, in reſpect of their ſtrength and 
ſwift ſailing, as aforeſaid; and all other 
towns and countries bordering upon the 
ſeas, that cannot furniſh able ſhips, to pay 
their quota in money. 

3. This. being agreed upon, it muſt be 
likewiſe reſolv'd, That as the charge is 
general, ſo the gains may be equally ſhared 
and divided, which muſt ariſe from the fale 
of ſuch Turks and Moors as ſhall be taken 
for ſlaves, and of ſuch goods as ſhall be 
recovered out of the pirates hands, where 
no proprietor can challenge it. 
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4. The ſhips imploy'd to be rated after 
the proportion of men and tonnage : As 
for example; ſo many ſhips of his majeſty's 
as will carry three x Aur. tons burthen, 
and twelve hundred men, Spain and Hol- 
land fending ſhips proportionably, will be 
a force ſufficient to encounter the whole 
number of the the Turtiſb pirates. 

5. It is not convenient to imploy any 
ſhips under two hundred and fifty tons, nor 
above three hundred, the king's ſhips ex- 
cepted ; becauſe a leſſer ſhip loſing compa- 
ny, will be a prey to an enemy; and if big- 
ger than three hundred, it will fill up the 
quantity of tonnage and number of men, and 
be able to do little more ſervice than the leſ- 
ſer ſhip ; for the more number of ſhips there 
are of three hundred tons, they will be the 
abler to purſue the pirates, if they be forced 
to ſcatter ; for every ſhip muſt undertake a 
pirate; and if there be more pirates than 
ſhips of ours, the overplus in number to 
qurs will eſcape for want of ſhips to follow 
them. 

6. The generals to execute martial lay, 
and to determine their authority before they 
meet, to avoid queſtions and differences that 
otherwiſe may happen. 

7. To have ſafe-· conducts to all chriſtian 
ports, and authority to be ſupply'd with 
neceſſaries they ſhall want; as alſo provi- 
ſion for the ſick and hurt men; and ſuch 
ſhips or prizes as they ſhall take from the 
pirates, to be left in ſafe cuſtody in the ſaid 
ports. 

8. To carry money or commodities to 
revictual, and all manner of praviſions to 
trim and carcen their ſhips, with one ma- 
ſter-carpenter to have the overlooking and 
ordering the ſtate of the ſhipping. It is bet- 
ter to carry commodities than money for 
their occaſions, becauſe of the loſs between 
our money and theirs; and beſides, it will 
be a gain to exchange cominodities. 

9. To have a treaſurer to look to the pay- 
ment of money, and a ſtock for the disburſe- 
ment of all neceſſaries for the voyage. 

10. To be extraordinary wel provided 
with muskers and ammunition, and eſpe- 
cially with chain-ſhot for the ordnance ; 
becauſe, where there are many people, as 
commonly in pirates, chain-ſhot vill make 
a great ſlaughter amongſt them, and ſuch 
confuſion withal, where there are ſo few 
ſailors to tackle their ſhips, that they will 
be taken upon the ſtays, or lie upon the ſea 
at our mercy. 

11. To make the ſhips musket-proof, 
which will be done with little charge, and 
no burden to the ſhips, and to have all the 
ſpare decks and other things of weight ta- 
ken down, and only put up; which will be 
a great eaſe to the ? Cl ſailing. 


12. Foraſinuch as the chiefeſt care in a 
ſea · action conſiſts in keeping the deſigns ſe- 
cret, this voyage requires ſpecial ſecrecy ; 
for there being ſeveral Engliſhmen, who 
have been too buſy in trading with pirates, 
and furniſhing them with powder and other 
neceſſaries, it is to be fear'd thoſe ſame 
Engliſhmen will endeavour to give the pi- 
rates intelligence, left their being taken, 
their wicked practices ſhould be diſcovered: 
for prevention whereof, it is neceſſary that 
our ſhips be provided under another pre- 
tence than pirates, and the captains them- 
{clves not to know of it till they are at ſea. 

13. That the French king do prohibit 
his ſubjects, and eſpecially thoſe of Mar- 


ſeilles and Toulon, to trade with pirates, 


who now make it a common and daily 
courſe, and from whom they will have no- 
tice of our preparations, if they be not pre- 
vented. 

14. The place of rendezvous to be at the 
iſlands of Bayon, the hithermoſt part of 
Main, as moſt convenient for all ſquadrons 
to meet without ſuſpicion. England and 
Holland may pretend ſeveral enterprizes, 
without knowledge of one another till their 
meeting. The ſquadron of Spain coming; 
thither from St. Lucar, Cadiz, or Lisbon, 
will make the pirates of Agiers and Tunis 


think the preparations cannot be again}; 


them, the Spaniſh ſquadron being furniſhed 
in the nigheſt part of Spain to them, and 
carry'd to the furtheft from them. 

15. The time of the year to be in Au- 
guſt or September; for in thoſe months the 
pirates uſually put to ſea, becauſe of the vin- 
tage, and other great trades : commonly 
in thoſe months the fleets from the Indies rer 
turn into Hain; as alſo in thoſe months the 
Spaniſh gallies retire into harbour, ſo that 
they need not fear them. 

16, Our fleet not to appear within the 
ſtreights until they hear of the pirates being 
at ſea 3 for having intelligence of it, they 
dare not put out. 

I þ One great advantage we ſhall have, 
is, That if they are at ſea, we ſhall ſtill 
know where they are, by ſhips we ſhall 
meet that have ſeen them: and obſerving 
the winds, can conjecture where we ſhall 
have them: or, if we ſhall hear that they 
are ſcattered, we will do the like, and have 
ſigns to know one another. 

18. Another advantage we ſhall have, 
is, That no harbour can entertain or de- 
fend them from their going out till they re- 
turn home; for all chriſtian ſhores are their 
enemies; and they will have none but Tus 
and Algiers within the ftreights, and $S2!!y 
and Santa Cruz without the ftreights, Which 
are wide and open roads, and apt to be ſur- 
pris'd or burnt. | g 
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19. If we happen to miſs them at ſea, 
they cannot eſcape at their return, if we 
ſpread two ſquadrons ten or twelve leagues 
irom Algiers; tor they can have no intelli- 
gence of us from the ſhore, becauſe we can- 
not be deſcry'd from thence. 

20. That no mariner or ſailor be ran- 
ſom'd or ſet at liberty after they are taken; 
for taking away their > ey they cannot 
{et a ſhip to ſea; and we know their num- 
bers cannot be great, becauſe it is not above 
twelve years ſince the Engliſh taught them 
the uſe of navigation. 

21. Such renegadoes as ſhall be taken, or 
ſuch chriſtians as have willingly ſerv'd the 
Turks, to be executed immediately, for the 
terror of others; for it chriſtian ſailors can 
be kept from them, their piracy will ceaſe, 
which otherwiſe will prove a great detri- 
ment to the chriſtian commonwealth. 

22. That ſuch an Lugliſb general be ap- 
pointed, and the ſhips with that care fitted, 
that may give reputation to the action; 
for conſidering the reputation we have had 
in ſea affairs, it behoves us, upon ſuch an 
occaſion as this, becauſe we ſhall join with 
other nations, to carry it with honour. 

23. That ſuch a general be appointed 
as ſhall have more care to perform the ſer- 
vice, than to his own caſe, pleaſure, or oſten- 
tation: That he keep the ſea, and avoid 
ſeeking harbour, unleſs neceſſity compels 
him, and then not to let it be to the lee- 
ward of Algiers; tor ſo pirates may go in 
and out at their pleaſure: and moreover, 
That he enter no harbour but ſuch as have 
good outlets, leſt the ſervice be neglected, 
and he not able to get out. 

24. And laſtly, as the ſhips ſhall grow 
foul, and be forced into harbour to trim, 
that he do it with this conſideration, That 
he keep a ſquadron out at fea, whilſt the 
others arc fitting in harbour; and upon the 
return of the clean ſquadron to ſea, whilſt 
the other ſquadron is in trimming, to put 
himſelf into one of thoſe ſhips ; for it is 
not the part of a general upon any occaſion 
to leave his fleet, tho* for a time he may 
leave his ſhip. 


The Danger and Uncertainty in ſurprizing 
Algiers, or taking it by Siege, or otherwiſe. 


Hoſoever knows Algiers, cannot be 
: ignorant of the ſtrength of it: the 
inhabitants conſiſt principally of deſperate 
rogues and renegadoes, that live by rapine, 
cheft, and ſpoil, having renounced God 
and all virtue, and become reprobates to 
all the chriſtian world. This town is, and 
has been, of ſo great annoyance to the 
Chriſtians lying over-againft it, that they 
have been oftentimes torced to attempt 1t 
by id ah but ſtill have fail'd of their 
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deſigns, either by intelligence the town 
has had, or by their carefulneſs to defend 
it; for no man but muſt think that a town 
which depends on its own ſtrength, be- 
ing in continual danger of ſtratagems, 
and ſudden ſurpriſes from the bordering 
enemies, both Moors and Turks, who have 
the conveniency of galleys to tranſport and 
land an army at pleaſure, will be extra- 
ef onrg watchful and circumſpect to for- 
tify it ſelf, and withſtand all dangers that 
can befal it. 

And if thoſe chriſtian countries that lie 
open to the places aforeſaid, could ne- 
ver prevail in their ſundry attempts, being 
nigh them, and having conveniency to em- 
bark and tranſport an army without ſuſpi- 
cion or rumour, and to be ſuccoured by 
the iſlands of Majorca and Minorca, if necel- 
ſity requir'd, but eſpecially having inte!- 
ligence with ſome of the town for the de- 
livery of it, as about fourteen years ſince it 
happened, by the practice of a renegado, 
called Spinola, which failed ; what hope 
have we then to prevail, who cannot ſo ſe- 
cretly furniſh an army and fleet, but that 
all the world muſt ring of it in gazettes and 
other intelligences ? Or if it be once known 
in Marſeilles, it cannot be conceal'd many 
hours from Algiers, there being a ſettled 
trade and correſpondence between thoſe 
two cities. 

But allowing our deſigns to be kept ſe- 
cret till the very time we arrive upon that 
coaſt, yet the warning will be ſufficient 
for a garriſon town of leſs force, and fewer 
men than Algiers, to prevent a ſurpriſe. 

In ſuch a caſe as this the time and 
wind 1s principally to be regarded ; for 
4 large wind as is good to carry a fleet 
into a landing place in an'open bay, will 
be dangerous if it overblow upon a lee 
ſhore; and it will make fo great a ſea, that 
it will be impoſſible for men with their 
turnitures and arms to land without ap- 
parent danger ; and what reſiſtance a few men 
are able to make, I refer to conſideration. 

On the other ſide, if we ply into the 
bay with a ſcant wind, and it gives us 
a good entrance to land, by reaſon of the 
ſmoothneſs of the fea, yet the defendants 
ſhall have theſe advntages ; They will de- 
{cry us from the ſhore a long time before we 
can draw near, and conſequently have time 
ſufficient ro withſtand our landing. With 
their galleys they may cut off our boats with 
our men, if ſhips ride not within command 
of the ſhore; beſides many other caſualties 
the ſea and weather afford. Beſides, our 
boats can land but the third part of our men 
at once; by which means we ſhall attempt 
to land but with the third part of our ar- 


my; and if we do it near the town, they 
will ſtill have warning enough; or if it be 
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far off, the march will be inconvenient, 
and they warned by fires. 

But if we fail of ſurpriſing Agiers, and 
attempt it by ſiege, we have neither neceſ- 
faries to land our ordnance, nor to draw it 
to a place fit to raiſe a battery, wanting 
ingines, cattle, and other conveniencies for 
that purpoſe. It muſt be conſidered how 
to relieve our ſiege, and defend our beſiegers 
againſt the ſalleys of the rown, which have 
ten men to one of ours. We muſt like- 
wiſe forecaſt, if we fail of the attempt, to 
bring off our men with ſafety, as a point 
of great providence in a commander. 

Whoſoever ſhall enterprize Algiers, his 
greateſt ſtrength by ſea muſt be in galleys, 
which can run near the ſhore, and com- 
mand the landing-place with their ord- 
nance: or if an enemy draw down his for- 
ces there to withſtand him, he may ſoon 
bring about his galleys, quit that place, and 
land where he ſhall ſee no danger: ſhips 
cannot do ſo when they are at anchor, but 
muſt have wind and tide for their purpoſe. 

But all I can ſay is nothing to what fol- 
lows; for you muſt underſtand the Alge- 
vines are a fort of outlaws, or miſcreants, 
that live in enmity with all the world, ac- 
knowledging the great Turk in ſome mea- 
ſure for their ſovereign, but no farther than 
they pleaſe themſelves. Now that part of 
Barbary where Algiers is ſeated, is a ſpa- 
cious and fruitful country, and abounds in 
numbers of people; and though the king 
of it be a Mahometan, as well as the Alge- 
rines, yet they live in perpetual hatred and 
war; but ſo, that if either of them is at- 
tacked by Chriſtians, they wall be w 


Join as partners in miſchief; and we ſha 


no ſooner land, but be welcomed by three- 
ſcore or fourſcore thouſand of thoſe ungod- 
ly people. ED 

Having ſhewed the impoſſibility of ta- 
king Algiers, either by * or ſiege; 
now ſhall follow the little uſe we can make 
of it, either to annoy the king of Spain, 
or any other potentate; as alſo the ſmall 
profit we ſhall make of it; no, not ſo 
much as to defray the tenth part of the 
garriſon, or any hope to go farther with a 
conqueſt. 

If it be conceived to lie conveniently to 
annoy the king of Spain, or any other ene- 
my, it will prove otherwiſe, conſidering 
the diſtance from England to be relieved, 
and the many caſualties we ſhall undergo at 
ſea, having neither the Chriſtian nor Turkiſh 
ſhore to friend, and yet we muſt fail in the 
Mediterranean, where we cannot paſs unſeen 
or unmet, becauſe of its narrowneſs. 

The harbour of Algiers, which muſt en- 
tertain us, is of ſo ſmall a compaſs, that it 
will not receive above twenty ſhips ; which 
number, and no more, we mult allow both 


to annoy and defend ourſelves from all ene. 
mies, either Chriſtians or Turks. 

The place affords neither victuals, pow- 
der, maſts, fails, ropes, or other neceſfaries 
that belong to ſhips; and if there be but a 
want of the leaſt of them, England alone 
muſt ſupply them, Then conſider the 
charge and danger that is like to follow to 
this little purpoſe; for the expence is cer- 
tain, and leſs than five thouſand men can- 
not be allowed for garriſon, and the twenty 
ſail of ſhips aforeſaid. The profit and ad- 
vantage that can be made of it, muſt be b 
theft and rapine at ſea, which the Tyrks 
cannot afford us, they having little or no 
trade in ſhipping. The princes of Haly are 
in the ſame condition ; and therefore our 
only hope muſt depend on the ſpoils of Spain, 
which we cannot expect in the S!reights, 
they having no trade of importance upon 
thoſe coaſts; and what we ſhall take with- 
out the Streights, we ſhall ſooner do it from 
England than Algiers; and prizes ſo taken 
will be ſooner and fafer brought for Eng- 
land, than carried to Algiers, where they muſt 
paſs ſo many dangers, as I have faid before. 


When this following action againſt the 
Turkiſh pirates was in agitation, it was ſo- 
licited by the late lord admiral of Enzland, 
the earl of Nottingham, who not long after 
reſign'd his office to the duke of Buckingham, 
who being young, and infected with the 
diſeaſe of youth, to hearken to baſe flat- 
tery, gave ear to thoſe that thought to 
make uſe of his favour with the king, and 
adviſed him to promote this voyage, pro- 
miſing it ſhould redound to. his everlaſting 
honour at the firſt entrance into his place: 
but the event of it ſhall appear to be cauſed 
by the ill management of it; for no doubt 
but the intention was to be commended, 
and the management was to be blamed. 

Beſides this, there were two other ill un- 
dertakings, and as ill managed, which fell 
out in the following years, 1625, and 1628. 
whereof I deſign to give an account one af- 
ter another ; the one was to Cadiz, the 
other to the iſle of R : wherein our raſh- 
neſs appear'd greater than our diſcretion, 
in bidding defiance to the two mighty and 
pon princes of Europe, Spain and France, 

th at one time, without help or aſſiſtance 
from abroad, and under the uncertainty of 
money, the then parliament oppoſing his 
majeſty's demands. 

To the Spaniards we only ſhewed our 
teeth, with a deſire to bite: France pro- 
vided for us, and plucked out our teeth be- 
fore we could bite, as is to be ſeen by the 
unfortunate and unadviſed expedition to the 
iſle of Re, which left ſuch a mark of diſ- 
honour upon our nation, as former times 
could never be taxed with, 5 
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The ill managed Enterprize upon Algiers in 
the Reign of King James, and the Errors 
committed in it. 


EIN G to treat of the two unfortunate 
undertakings in the reign of king 


Charles, occaſioned by 11] advice and coun- 
ſel, I muſt obſerve our diſhonour at ſea be- 
gan the way to future misfortunes in the 
enterprize againſt the pirates of Algiers, in 
the reign of king James; though I muſt 
ſay it was really undertaken by his majeſty 
with a noble, gracious, and religious inten- 
tion; but through ill management it prov'd 
no better than thoſe that enſued. 

His majeſty conſidering the daily com- 
plaints, not only of his own ſubjects, but 
of all other chriſtian people in Europe, ma- 
ny thouſands of whom groaned ander bar- 
barous ſlavery, and were moſt cruelly treat- 
ed by the Turki/þ pirates, ranging abroad 
without any oppoſition, was moved to com- 
paſſionate their calamities, and out of a 
true chriſtian tenderneſs reſolved to endea- 
your to redreſs this publick grievance, as 
appear d by the chargeable fleet he ſet out 
to ſuppreſs the inſolencies of thoſe miſ- 
creants, who were the ruin and bane of the 
chriſtian commonwealth by ſea, 

This fleet, by contract, was to receive 
ſome aſſiſtance from the king of Spain, when 
it once appear'd on his coaſt. But ſuch 
was the miſgovernment of thoſe ſhips, and 
the negligence and vain-glorious humours 
of ſome to feaſt and banquet in harbour, 
when their duty was to clear and ſcour the 
ſcas, (for indeed they carried themſelves 
more like amorous courtiers, than reſolute 
ſoldiers,) that they loſt the opportunity 
which offered itſelf, of deſtroying thoſe hel- 
liſh pirates; as may be collected out of a 
pamphlet publiſhed at their return, to 
which J refer you, but with this obſerva- 
tion, That beſides their going and coming, 
they ſpent not twenty days at ſea whilſt 
they continued in the S7reights, but retired 
into harbour, where the pirates might find 
them, but not they the pirates. 

This ill-carried action was a ſufficient 
ſubject of ſcorn for all nations to laugh at, 
conſidering the reputation this realm had 
gained in their former expeditions by ſea. 
And yet the chief actors in that voyage, 
like men naturally given to excuſe their 
errors, gave out to juſtify themſelves, and 
it was afterwards believ'd by all men, That 
the want of authority, and their limited 
2 was the cauſe of their ill ſuc- 
ceſs. 

This report was ſo univerſally credited, 
that I have often wondered with myſelf, 
that the ſtate did not except againſt it for 
their own honours and reputation, if it had 
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not been really ſo; for commonly, in ſuch 
caſes, if a ſtate do err in their directions, 
they will caſt it upon thoſe that had the 
execution, rather than that the imputation 
ſhould light upon them; and, indeed, this 
was the reaſon that carried me into the ge- 
neral error of believing as others did, un- 
til I reflected upon the following reaſons. 

The firſt was, That a fleet of his majeſ- 
ty's could not depart England without a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal. Second- 
ly, I know that all generals of fleets have 
ſpecial directions and inſtructions to guide 
them: I know the managing of ſuch great 
affairs by land or ſea is committed to one 
man alone. Thirdly, I conſidered that 
there were but two ends of this imployment, 
(viz.) either peace or war; if peace, I mar- 
vel that ſo great a fleet ſhould make an over- 
ture of peace, when a pinnace and a letter 
from the king was as authentick as the 
greateſt perſon, or the greateſt fleet his ma- 
jeſty could ſend to treat. Fourthly, I 
law, that notwithſtanding this friendly 
overture of peace, ſhips uſed hoſtility, took 
and deſtroyed ſome prizes, made an attempt 
to deſtroy their ſhips with fire in harbour, 
which failed; and whilſt our fleet remain'd 
upon that coaſt, they carried themſelves as 
enemies. 

And ſeeing, as I have ſaid before, that 
either peace or war muſt be the ground of 
their imployment, that they attempted 
both, and prevailed in neither, I know not 
how they can lay the blame on their want 
of commiſſion, but rather on their unpro- 
vident, negligent, and unconſtant beha- 
viour, But too true it is, that ſince that 
time, our poor Eugliſb, and eſpecially the 

ople of the weſt country, who trade that 


way daily, fall into the hands of thoſe pi- 


rates. It is too lamentable to hear the com- 
plaints; and too intolerable to ſuffer the 
miſery that has befallen them; and all oc- 
caſioned, as they ſuppoſe, by the miſcar- 

riage of this — voyage of 1620. 
This making up three unfortunate voy- 
ages, as you ſhall ſoon hear, as many 
more were performed with no better ſucceſs, 
two of them under the command of the 
lord Willoughby, and the third under the 
lord of Denbigh. Theſe three had no ad- 
vantage of one another; for there was no- 
thing done worth remembering and there- 
fore I can ſay no more, than to join with 
others, who deſire, that the ſubject may 
have ſatisfaction what the defects, igno- 
rance, and errors of this voyage were, that 
upon examination all may appear, and every 
man receive his reward as he juſtly deſerves. 
His majeſty and ſtate could not have been 
more honoured, nor all in general better 
pleaſed 3 for people are perſuaded that the 
realm neyer enjoyed braver and more 1 58 
ike 
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like ſhips than now, commanders of great- 
er antiquity and valour, ſeamen of greater 
experience and skill, more abundance and 
choice of ammunition and arms, greater 
quantity of victuals, and all things elſe to 
furnith ſuch an action; as I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to make out hereafter. 

Then would have appeared the weak- 
neſs of a great perſon in authority, when 
being ſpoken to by one of greater blood 
than himſelf, who friendly told him, he did 
not ſee a man of experience imployed in 
the fleet to Cadiz, which made him doubt 


of the good ſucceſs thereof; he anſwered, 
not like one that thinks example of more 
weight than conceit, but rudely, raſhly, 
and diſreſpectfully, That they were all fools 
who commanded in the queen's time, in 
compariſon of thoſe now imployed. But 
it might have been more truly told him, 
That men in authority, who govern more 
by will and chance, than by reaſon and ad- 
vice, are dangerous in a ſtate; for nothing 
is ſo great a weakneſs, as for a man to think 
he knows much, when in effect he knows 
nothing at all. 


A Reſolution of War with Spain; and what followed upon the ſecond 
Expedition to Cadiz in 1625. and in the Reign of King Charles I. 


ING Fames dying on the 25th of 
March,1625. leit his kingdom doubt- 


ful, whether peace or war ſhould be em- 
braced, having juſt occaſion of unkindneſs 
offered, which was likely to turn to hoſti- 
lity. For the noble prince his ſon, then 
our bleſſed king, was diſguſted at the dila- 
tory courts Spaiz uſed to defer the mar- 
riage then in treaty with his ſiſter ; and his 
highneſs's journey into Spain, gave him not 
the ſatisfaction he expected; wherefore, be- 
ing ſenſible of the injury done him, he 
could do no leſs in return to it, but let 
Stain ſee its error in the ill uſage given him; 
and accordingly in the year 1625. ſent a 
fleet to ſea to revenge himſelf upon them. 
But the winter ſeaſon approaching, (an ill 
time taken for ſuch an enterprize, beſides 
ſome other miſcarriages, which may be 
imputed to the want of experience in the 
commanders, as is to be ſeen in the anſwer 
to a book publiſhed by the general at his 
return,) it had no better ſucceſs than the 
author hereot foretold before their going 
from hence. 


The Author's Opinion of that Expedition, 
which be crit to a noble Friend of his be- 
fore the Fleet ſailed; as alſo what he con- 
ceived of the firſk News brought of the 
taking of the Fort of Cadiz, with Hopes 
to poſſeſs the Tian, and keep it. 


Noble S I KR, 


1 HAVE addreſſed to you my opinion 
of this ſecret and concealed fleet, whoſe 
deſign and unknown orders, give cauſe of 
admiration, and conſequently of cenſure; 
every man judging as his fancy leads him, 
but all concluding of victory to us, and 
ruin to Spain, whither it is conceived to 
be intended by the rendezvous of ſhips and 
men in the weſtern parts; ſome threatening 
Portugal, ſome the iſlands, others the bay 
of Cadiz, and city of Seville ; others the 


ſtate of Genoa, and iſlands adjacent; ſome 
the Weſt Indies, and the fleet from thence 
expected. 

I will begin with Portugal, as the coun- 
try neareſt us, and upon which moſt mens 
opinions are ſettled, having experience of 
the force of that kingdom by an attempt 
tormerly made in the year 1589. 

You muſt conceive that Portugal fronts 
upon the heart of Spain; and that Spain 
hath ſundry entrances into it, as namely by 
the ſouth and weſt ſea upon the eaſt Caſtile, 
upon the north Galicia, and towards the 
ſouth Andaluxia. Portugal is far inferior to 
thoſe countries in ſtrength ; and a means 
not only to keep the people in obedience, 
but to give preſent aid and aſſiſtance againſt 
foreign invaſions, I confeſs, if our actions 
in 1389. had been well carried, we had 
ſpoiled and ruined the city of Lisbon, where 
they had been ſurpriſed before we had been 
ſuſpected. But we could expect no other 
advantage beſides taking and deſtroying 
the city; for though the merchandize in 
it was of an eſtimable value, yet neither 
could we tranſport them to our ſhips, nor 
our ſhips repair to receive them, the paſſage 
being ſtopped by the caſtle of Str. Julian 
and Belem. 

Our hope was as little to ſettle Don An- 
tony tor King, the Portugueſe being a mul- 
titude of poor-ſpirited people, without arms 
or hearts, that further than in their tongues 
and wiſhes, would not afford a finger to 
fight. 

And beſides, the barrenneſs of the country 
is ſuch, that it affords not corn enough, nor 
other proviſions, were it not for the help of 
the ſea. And I dare boldly aver, the king- 
dom had better fail of their trade to the 
Eaſt-Indies, than of their fiſhing for pilchers 
upon their coaſt : and let this be the firſt 
conſideration, How an army can ſubſiſt in 
that country; and the rather, by the proof 
we had of it in 1689. 
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Moreover, by poſſeſſing Lisbon and the 
northern part of Portugal, we were nothing 
nearer enjoying the ſouth part, which yields 
greateſt plenty of food, cities, and nobility; 
tor from Lisbon we were to begin, as it were, 
a new conqueſt, and to paſs three leagues 
to the Alenjeto ſide, over-againſt Lisbon, 
where the Spaniſh galleys, which were then 
there, would have been our deſtruction in 


landing. 


The State of Portugal in the Year 1625. com- 
pared with the Year 1589. 


N our enterprize of 1589. we had no 

cauſe to complain of fortune; for ſhe 
gave us a happy entrance into the kingdom 
by the ſurpriſe of Peniche- Caſtle, that at- 
forded us a landing; and after a peaceable 
march to Lisbon, where we found the city 
unarmed and unprovided, the caſtle except- 
ed; but yet our ſucceſs proved miſerable 
and unhappy. | 

We can ſcarce hope for the like fortune 
now, their forts being better armed, and 
their forces better order'd by the late warn- 
ing they have had. 

I perceive, the river of Tagus excepted, 
there are but two places which adyantage us 
in landing, which if we fail of, our enter- 
prizes are truſtrated. The one is Peniche, 
the other Ca/cais. The ports to the north- 
warci of Peniche are in the bottom of the 
bay of Portugal, a place all ſhips will ſhun 
and avoid, and too far diſtant from Lisbon 
to march. Thoſe to the ſouthward of Ca/- 
cais are on the other ſide of Liebon, and the 
river Tugus, which I have ſhewed the im- 
poſſibility to paſs over; and had not the 
duke of Alva provided to pats his army in 


galleys upon his taking of Portugal, he 


might at that time have poſſeſſed the ſouth 
parts of Portugal, and have left the north 
part to the Portugueſe themſelves, 

Peniche has a ſmall harbour only capable 
of barks and fiſhermen ; the other two are 
open roads, and not ſecure from a ſouther- 
ly or weſterly wind. Our landing muſt be 
in one of theſe two open bays, where ſhips 
lie ſubjc& to ſoutherly winds, which will 
hazard the deſtruction of them, if they 
come with violence. 

The nature of the ſhore is diſadvantage- 
ous to the invader in landing, and advan- 
rageous to the enemy in reſiſting. 

Our means to land muſt be in our own 
boats, that cannot contain the number of 
our ſoldiers at thrice ferrying, and thereby 
we ſhall not bring the third part of our 
men to fight at the time of our greateſt 
need. 

A fleet coming to an anchor that diſtance 
from the ſhore, that ſhips cannot command 


their landing with their ordnance, the gal- 
Vol. III. 
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leys will cut off our boats, and utterly de- 
feat us, as they had done at S.. Sebaſtian's- 
Point, in our journey to Cadiz, if we had 
attempted it as it was directed. | 

We neither having caſtle nor harbour, 
our field-pieces cannot be landed, which 


muſt be the ſtrength to force the caſtle ; 


the want whereof was our loſs of Lisbon in 
1389. All theſe reaſons have I given in 
the inſtance of our landing at Algiers. 

My ſecond obſervation is the ſtate of 
Portugal ſince the year 1589. when we at- 
tempted it. The Portugueſe nation in their 
nature are better reconciled to the Spaniard 
than they have been, and not without rea- 
fon grounded upon neceſſity ; for they have 
no hope ever to recover their loſs in the Eaſt 
Indies or Braſil, or to enjoy what they 
poſſeſs, but by the help and force of 
9 Pain. 

Secondly, The nohility, gentry, and o- 
thers in Portugal, that were moſt diſcon- 
tented with the managing of things in 
thoſe days, are conſumed and dead; and 
their deſcendants, who never knew other 
times, have framed themſelves up to it, and 
obtain favour of the king in their imploy- 
ments; nor does the king himſelf make 
any difference betwixt them and his other 
ſubjects. 

Thirdly, The Portugueſe are more ex- 
aſperated againſt the Engliſb than they 
have been, by the ſpoils done them at 
ſea, and the ill uſage of them in the Eaſt 
Indies, 

Fourthly, Many Portugueſe in thoſe days 
were tranſported by their love to Don Au- 
tony : others believed in his title ; but the 
moſt diſliked to be under the $pani/h go- 
vernment. Since which Don Antony is dead, 
his iſſue gives little hope for them to rely 
on ; but eſpecially the children of the now 
pretended prince; and the father himſelf, 
ſince this was written, is repaired to the 
archduke ; which takes away all comfort 
from the diſcontented Portugueſe. 

Fifthly, It is worth obſervation, that in 
our voyage to Portugal in 1589. our army 
conſiſted of fourteen thouſand brave ſol- 
diers, four thouſand choice ſeamen, our de- 
ſign being to ſettle that king, who had 
been formerly crowned in that kingdom; 
and yet fuch was the condition of the people 
of that country, that there was neither duke, 
marquis, earl, viſcount, baron, knight, or 
gentleman, repaired to him, or ſhew'd him- 
ſelf of his party, except only a mean knight 
in calling, named Duſarte Pais, with whom 
I was after fellow-priſoner in Lisbon, his 
commitment being for that offence, (viz.) 
for flying to Don Antonio: he would often 
complain to me of his folly, and commend 
the king's mercy. 


Nnn The 
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The Iſlands. 
ROM Portugal I will ſhape my courſe 


for the iſlands, as well the Canaries as 
Terceras, though I will ſay little of the Ca- 
naries, it being an action fitter for ten ſhips 
and a thouſand ſoldiers to attempt, than ſo 
glorious an army as is now intended. I may 
lay leſs for the iſland of Azores, the im- 
pregnable iſle of Tercera excepted, which 
giveth reputation to the reſt. 

All theſe iſlands, as well the one as the 
other, cannot boaſt of one harbour to en- 
tertain ſhips, but open bays, ſubject to all 
dangers, and outerly winds, which many 
veſſels of great value have felt, that have 
there periſhed. 

The iſland of Tercera, by nature and ſi- 
tuation, exceeds all other iſlands in the 
Streights, being encompaſſed about with 
mighty high cliffs, a few bays excepted, 
which are fortified by art, to prevent an 
enemy's landing. 

As well that iſland as the reſt are ſhore 
deep, and no poſſibility of anchoring, but 
cloſe on board the land ; the ground rocky, 
that if it fret the cable, the waves of the 
ſea will force a ſhip on ſhore ; or being near 
the land, and a gale of wind coming off 
from ſea, that a ſhip cannot claw it off, 
but muſt of neceſſity be wrecked ; both 
which my lord of Cumberland had proof of 
in the Victory, a ſhip royal of the queen's, 
which being at an anchor at Hores, and the 
weather calm, his cable was cut with the 
rocks; and had it not been for the help of 
his boat and mine that towed him off, he 
had been forced to ſhore. 

After that, being at an anchor at Faya!l, 
which iſland he took, one day, many of the 

incipal men on ſhore being at dinner with 
fm, ſuddenly the wind chopp'd up ſou- 
therly, which forced him from his anchor, 
and with great and apparent peril he 
doubled the point of the land, or elſe he 
had periſhed. 

No man that knows thoſe ſeas will ad- 
vance an enterprize upon the iſlands now 
cowards winter; for in Auguſt begin their 
ſtorms, and commonly laſt nine months 
with great violence; for which cauſe they 
are held the moſt unconſtant ſeas in the 
world; and I fay nothing that I will not 
aver by proof and precedent. 

Don Pedro de Valdes, who was taken pri- 
ſoner in the action of 1588 for England, was 
commanded with certain ſhips and ſix hun- 
dred ſoldiers, to repair to the iſlands, be- 
fore Tercera had yielded to the king of 
Spain, there to guard and defend all the 
ſhips coming from either of the Indies, 
Guinea, and Braſil : his commiſſion gave 


him no abſolute authority to land; but yet 
finding an opportunity to put his ſoldiers 
aſhore, with a determination to fortify a 
landing place, which ſeem'd to lie open for 
his advantage, immediately thereupon the 
wind ſhifted, and forced him to ſea, leaving 
his men to the mercy of the iſlanders. As 
the wind roſe, the ſurges did the like on 
ſhore, that his boats durſt not put in with 
the land, nor he approach ſo nigh it with 
his ſhips, as to give ſuccour to his men 
with his ordnance, by means whereof they 
were pitifully maſſacred, not one of them re- 
turning. 

In my lord of Ef:x's voyage to thoſe 
iſlands, he landed and took Villa Francs, a 
town in the ifland of &. Michael, which af 
forded him not ſo much as his trouble was 
to land. But when he came to embark his 
men again, the wind began to blow; which 
if it had done but three hours ſooner, it 
would have forced his ſhips to fea, and let 
his troops aſhore, both he and they being 
ſlenderly provided of victuals, and uncertain 
of the ſhips return, the weather being ſo un- 
conſtant and outrageous at that time of the 
year. My ſelf was witneſs of this, as well 
as of that of my lord of Cumberland's in 
1589. 

The marquis of Santa Cruz had failed 
of taking Tercera, if he had not had more 
help by his galleys in landing his men, than 
by his ſhips and boats. But to ſpeak the 
truth, June and July proved extraordinary 
fair, to his great advantage. 

The twelve galleys he carried from Spaiz 
were the firſt veſſels of that kind ever feen 
ſo far in the ocean; the prows of thoſe 
galleys diſmounted a piece of ordnance on 
ſhore, that ſecured their landing, and were 


ready upon that accident with celerity to 


land their men, which was the firſt ſtep to 
their victory that followed. 

The town of Angra, which is the head 
and principal of all the reſt, by help of the 
point of Braſil, is made the moſt impreg- 
nable ſituation in the world; then what 
hope have we, if we were aſhore, to ſurpriſe 
it, or by ſiege to take it, the ſeas being, 
as I ſaid before, fo unconſtant, our ſhips 
keeping ſo far off that ſhould yield a fup- 
ply ? eſpecially the Spaniards having the 
road of Angra, they may always relieve 
the town in deſpight of us, or any force we 
can make by ſea. 


The Coaſt of Spain. 
12 the iſlands, I will repair once 


more to the main land of Spain, and 
arrive at the bay of Cadiz, a place fatal to 
the Spaniards, and fortunate to us, by two 
attempts made upon it, the one in 1587. by 
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Sir Francis Drake, the other in 1596. by the 
two lords generals, the earl of Eſſex and the 
lord admiral. 

Theſe two expeditions alone, did twenty 
times more prejudice, and impoveriſh'd the 
S$pairiards more than all other attempts of 
ours in our wars: Drake had the ſpoil, ſack- 
ing, and burning of thirteen thouſand ton 
of ſhipping, molt of them laden with pro- 
viſion for an intended feet againſt England ; 
which being this year by Sir Francis Drake's 
good fortune diverted, was the following 
year, 1588. attempted. 

In the ſecond, the lords had the deſtroy- 
ing of fifty five great ſhips, the galleons 
of war excepted ; all the reſt were richly 
laden, and ready in two days to fail to the 
In. lie. 

love not to tax dead men, though, in 
truth I muſt ſay, there was great negligence, 
that thoſe ſhips were not as well poſſeſſed 
and enjoy'd by us, as deſtroy'd by the 
enemy. 

But I muſt tell this pretended fleet of 
ours, that though no place gives us better 
advantage to annoy the king of Spain, than 
the bay of Cadiz, becauſe of the breadth 
thereof, which cannot be fortified to im- 
peach our entrance; yet ſhall we now vain- 
ly undertake an attempt upon it, the ſhips 
of the Indies being long before they can ar- 
rive departed ; for commonly they let not 
Midjummer-Day paſs before they ſet ſail. 

I ruſt a little digreſs, and ſhew how 
much our two great lords were abuſed in 
their attempt upon Cadiz in 1596. 

They were made believe the taking of it 
was feaſable, the honour great, the wealth 
ineſtimable, and the damage of the ene- 
my beyond all the reſt ; never dreaming of 
that which gave glory to the enterprize, 
which was the ſhipping we there found ; 
for had it not been for our deſtroying the 
fleet, though otherwiſe no profit to us, the 
lords had rerurned with the bare taking of 
Cadiz, which had given them no reputa- 
tion, but rather have brought their judg- 
ment into queſtion for ſo mean a deſign. 

As for the feaſableneſs of taking it, if 
we had landed at $7. Sebaſtian's, where our 
projectors of the voyage directed, not a 
man had returned; tor beſides the ſtrong 


fortifications made againſt us, four galleys 


were appointed to have cut off our boats 
and men, as we ſhould have landed, our 
ſhips lying without command of them or 
their ſhore. ; 

The wealth found in Cadiz was fo ſmall, 
conſidering it was carry'd away the day be- 
fore in the galleys, (the two galleons we 
brought from thence n the queen 
law not one penny towards her charge; 
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nay, I dare be bold to ayer, the meaneſt 
of twenty ſhips there burnt, was of more 
value than the whole town, and by us 
neglected, as I have ſaid before; for u 

on my reputation I avow, that I adviſed 
my lord of &//ex, the fame morning he ar- 
rived at Cadiz, to ſeek rather to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the ſhips than town, alledging 
that it was the ſhips afforded both wealth 
and honour ; for that riches in ſhips could 
not be concealed, as in towns it might ; 
and that ſhips being brought for Euglaud, 
they were always in the eyes of the people 
to behold them, and put them in remem- 
brance of the exploit in gaining them; as 
perhaps the town ſoon won, would not be 
long enjoy'd, and quickly forgotten. All 
this I have declared where I treated of the 
voyage to Cadiz, 1596. in the former book. 


Andaluſia and Seville. 


1 F an invaſion upon the continent of ain 

be intended, and eſpecially upon Auda- 
liſia and Seville, as the country of all Spain, 
that flows with milk and honey, in reſpect 
of the foil and trade, there ought to be 
conſideration of the place of landing ; the 
diſtance and weariſomeneſs of the march in 
an uaſufferable parching fun, which our 
unexperienced ſoldiers can never endure : 
beſides, the proviſions of victuals, of car- 
riages, and all other neceſſaries, muſt be 
thought of, which we are wholly unpro- 
vided of. | 

I will not much inſiſt upon the attempt, 
becauſe I think it is much leſs reaſonable 
than any of the reſt ; firſt, in ſeeking to 
invade a country where we have neither 
friend nor faction, but ſhall find their hands 
and hearts all join to repulſe us; a country 
populous, and the more for their mighty 
and continual trade, fronting upon their e- 
nemies in Barbary, which makes them rea- 
dy to receive every alarm, and put them- 
ſelves under arms. If we believe hiſtory, 
and not above a hundred years before Spain 
was grown great by their Indies, the moors 
of Granada had often more men by five de- 
grees to invade Andalyſia, out of their bor- 
dering territories, than we carry, and could 
not prevail ; then what hope can we expect, 
Spain being ſince that time ſo mightily in- 
creaſed in greatneſs and wealth ? 

It ſeems we make leſs account of the 
ſtrength of Spain, than of any other coun- 
try of Europe; for I am perſwaded no king- 
dom having warning of the approach of an 
enemy, is ſo unprovided, that they will 
ſuffer twelve or fourteen thouſand men to 
march quietly forty or fifty leagues into 
their country. 
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The Streights. 


Rom hence I will ſail into the S7reights 

towards the port of Genoa, which it 
is ſuppos'd the French, we, and the reſt of 
the league, will poſſeſs our ſelves of, and 
give a further entrance into Italy: 

If this be intended, as indeed it is not 
probable, the invader ought to have two 
principal conſiderations, without which a 
fleet and army goes in perpetual peril : The 
one is to be defended by a ſafe port to en- 
tertain their ſhips 3 the other, that it be 
not far from home, but with care to be 
continually ſupply'd and reliev'd; for 
where ſoldiers are tranſported far by ſea, 
ſhips cannot contain victuals to maintain 
them; and to hope for ſuccour in the 
country invaded, were too deſperate a 
thought. 

The ſervice I conceive the ſhips could 
perform, our ſoldiers being landed, 1s to 
beleaguer Genoa by ſea, riding with our 
ſhips in the face of the town. This, as all 
things elſe, I refer to conſideration, my 
drift being no more than to relate the true 
ſtate of things, for men of better capacity 
than my own to judge of. 

Whereas I advis'd, as a main thing of 
providence, not to attempt the invaſion of 
a country, without gaining a port for the 
ſafety of ipping 3 therefore I muſt ſay our 
deſign upon Genoa is not without great 
hazard and danger, being hopeleſs of a 
harbour nearer than Marſeilles in France, 
one hundred leagues diſtant from thence. 

In anchoring before Genoa to beleaguer it, 
we ſhall lie open to the ſea and a ſoutherly 
wind, which makes the hazard no leſs than 
the two attempts upon Algiers, oppoſite to 
it, the one by Hugo de Moncada, the other 
by Charles V. both which were overthrown 
by ſtorms at ſea 3 and there is no difference 
betwixt the two actions, but that the ſou- 
therly winds are death upon the chriſtian 
ſhore, as the northerly upon the coaſt of 
Barbary ; and the greateſt conflict our 
feet is to endure, 1s againſt the rage of the 
fea, 

I do not conceive we ſhall either hurt or 
damnify the city of Genoa by this adven- 
ture of ours; for in anchoring near the 
ſhore, the lanthorn of Genoa will beat 
us from the road ; if further off, we can- 
not hinder the galleys going in and out, 
but they will be able to relieve the town in 
ſpight of us; beſides, other ſtratagems may 
be us'd by galleys to fire us : I confeſs, if 
Corſica or Sardinia could be ſurpriz'd, they 
would yield us reliet and refreſhment, with 
good harbours for our ſafety. 

We have found by our unlucky and un- 
adviſed voyage to Algiers, how unable our 


bodies are to endure that coaſt, by the ſick- 
neſs we found, though we had the help of 
the main land of Spain, and the bordering 
iſlands, to give us reliet, which now we ſhall 
fail of : the exceſſive heat aſhore, the change 
of the air, and the alteration of food, will 
cauſe a moſt lamentable mortality and ſick- 
neſs. | 

And if the king of Spain, in the mean 
time, upon the return of his fleet from Bra- 
ſil, ſhall arm to ſea, and take advantage of 
our weakneſs and want, and in ſuch narrow 
ſeas as the Streigbis, which are like a pond, 
where fleets meeting cannot be avoided ; or 
if with that navy, or any other, the Spa- 
niard ſhall ſend to attempt Ireland in the 
abſence of our ſhips, J hold it dangerous, 
and worthy to be had in conſideration, 


The Welt Indics. 


I Will not leave my voyage till I have vj. 
ſited the Weſt Indies, that I may relate 
my opinion of thoſe parts, as well as of the 
reſt that went before: Many are ignorantly 
carried away with the name of India, and 
the ſpoil we ſhall there commit; thinking 
it will afford wealth and riches to the king 
and kingdom to maintain a war, and pre- 
ferment and gain to the undertakers, not 
valuing nor fearing the king of Spain's force 
in thoſe parts to reſiſt us. 

But for the better ſatisſaction of the ig- 
norant, who are thus vainly carried away 
with the conceit of our actions, I will ſhew 
the true ſtate of the Indies, and the Spa- 
niards inhabiting z thereby comparing times 
paſt, when we had wars, with the time pre- 
ſent, when we covet wars. 

I confeſs that in the year 1585, when 
the war began, and Sir Francis Drake poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Santo Domingo, Carthagena, 
and S.. Jago, her majeſty had a notable 
opportunity, by keeping thoſe places to 
annoy the Spaniards, and encroach upon 
their Indian territories, 

Firſt, In reſpe& her majeſty in thoſe 
days was rich, and her ſubjects no leſs able 
than willing to contribute to what ſhe pro- 
poſed, they were ſo much devoted to her in 
their hearts, 

Secondly, In point of reputation, as well 


thoſe places after they were taken, as a mo- 
tive to encourage them to go on with a vic- 
tory thus begun. 

Thirdly, Her majeſty in thoſe days 
might have drawn ſuch conditions as thc 
pleaſed from the ſtates of Holland, W o 
were then at her mercy ; for preſently ca- 
ſued the earl of Leiceſter's going over to pro- 
tect them; ſo that ſhe might have bound 
them to her with their own enterprizes upon 


the Spaniards; whereas from that time my 
che 
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the year 1602, when the queen died, we ſee, 
that notwithſtanding we were drawn into the 
war by them, yet they traded peaceably in- 
to the king of Spain's dominions, and never 
offer d to annoy the Spaniards by any acts 
of hoſtility at fea, but ſupply'd them with 
ſhips and intelligence againſt us. 

Fourthly, If we had kept footing in the 
Indies, it would have ſhaken the fidelity of 
the Portugueſe in the Eaſt Indies, Guinea, 
and Braſil, which countries where lately be- 
come "obedient and ſubject to Spain ; but 
withal, ſo diſcontented in each place, that 
it had been an eaſy thing to have made a 
combuſtion in theſe ſeveral countries, whilſt 
the Spaniards had been taken up in the In- 


dies and Holland. 


Fifthly, The king of Spain in thoſe days 
was altogether unfurniſh'd with ſhips and 
mariners; for till we awaked him, by the 
daily ſpoils we committed upon his ſubjects 
and coaſts, he never ſought to increaſe his 
forces by ſea, 5 

Sixthly, He thought himſelf fo ſecure in 
his Indies, noenemy havingever appear'd in 
thoſe ſeas before, and thought them ſo far 
from any hoſtile enterprize, that he little 
fear'd what would be there offered. 

But leaving our opportunities and advan- 
tages as negligences or ignorances of times 
paſt, let us enter into the ſtate and condi- 
tion of our attempts as they are now to 
be undertaken and followed. 

Whoſoever makes an enterprize on a 
town in America, with an intention not to 
keep it, will do no more than a malicious 
perſon, that ſeeks the deſtruction of his neigh- 
bour, in ſetting his houſe a fire, without 
any other proſpect in ſo doing, but miſchief 
and revenge. 

J confeſs we ſhall damnify the inhabi- 
tants of the town ſo ſacked and ſpoiled, as 
the owner of a houſe burnt will be dam- 
nify'd ; but it is no more loſs or preju- 
dice to the king of Spain, or to the bor- 
dering countries, than to the neighbour 
of the man that ſhall have his houſe 
burnt ; for every one bears his own parti- 
cular loſs. And whereas the maſter of the 
houſe and people in it, are often ſo ſud- 
denly ſurpriz'd, that they have not time 
or leiſure to ſave any part of their goods, 
after the fire is kindled, it is otherwiſe in a 
town that 1s to be ſurprized by ſea ; for the 
inhabitants will deſtroy ſhips, before they 
approach the ſhore, and either provide to 
withſtand them that land, or to leave and 
quit the town, and bury or carry away 
their wealth; for notwithſtanding the ſe- 
veral towns taken by us in timeof war, as well 
inthe Indies as other places, I dare be bold to 
lay the wealth found in them did not counter- 
vall the twentieth part of the charge of the 


voyage; as have ſhewed in cke firſt book. 
Vol. III. 
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The ſtate of the towns in the Veſt Iu- 
dies near the ſea, is as follows: If they 
be of ſtrength, they arm and fortify them- 
ſelves ſo, that they do not fear a ſudden 
aſſault of an enemy; and for a long ſiege, 
they well know the invaders cannot be pro- 
vided, becauſe it is ſo far from home, where 
victuals and all things elſe will quickly waſte 
and be conſumed. 

Or ſuppoſe, upon their firſt landing they 
poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome cattle, which 
is all the victuals they can e in thoſe 
parts, you muſt underſtand that no fleſh in 
the Indies will take ſalt, or continue man's 
meat above three or four hours, ſo that our 
preſent relief will be little; and in the mean 
time we ſhall ſpend our ſtore on board, and 
become miſerable for want of ſuſtenance. 

Such towns as are weakly provided for 
defence in thoſe parts, they never truſt with 
wealth of value, but are ready to quit them, 
and carry or bury their goods; 1o that it 
the town be taken, their loſs will only be 
of a few ſlight houſes, which are ſoon re- 
edify'd again. 

It we think to inhabit and dwell in fuch 
towns as ſhall be ſurprized, we ought to 
conſider the following miſchiefs and incon- 
veniencies. 

1. The firſt is the diſtance from England, 
and to compute the time they may be ſup- 
ply'd and ſuccoured from thence. 

2. The caſualty of the ſea, and the dan- 
ger of ſickneſs, which northern bodies are 
ſubject to in hot countries. 

3. The number of Spaniards in thoſe 
places, their ſtrength, and in what time 
they may be drawn together. 

4. The keeping us from victuals, and 
driving their cattle up the country, where 
it will be in vain for us to purſue them. 

5. The building of ſconces, and keep- 
ing us in towns like priſoners, that we ſhall 
not be able to make any ſallies upon them, 
or to paſs into the country to annoy them. 

6. The ſmall diſtance from Spain to give 
them ſuccours, and the certainty of the 
winds from thence to the Indies, which many 
times makes the journey ſhorter and eaſier 
than from Dover to Phmouth. 

7. The country, the ſtreights, and the by- 
ways, all known to the Spaniards, and not 
to us, will much advantage them. 

8. But perhaps all men will not be ſa- 
tisſied with truth or reaſon; for ſome are 
of ſuch a nature as to rely more upon opi- 
nion and fortune, than = proof. But 
for the better ſatisfaction of ſuch, I will col- 
left and repeat the ſucceſs of our enterprizes 
upon towns in time of war, as well in 
the Indies as other places, and make them 
Judges of their future hopes, by looking 
back upon times paſt, 
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And I will begin with Santo Domingo, 
Carthagena, and Si. Auguſtin, ſurprized by 
Sir Francis Drake before they could be 
warned or armed, and yet (the ordnance ex- 
cepted) the wealth of them did not counter- 
vail the fortieth part of the charge of the fleet. 

Puerto Rico, taken by my lord of Cum- 
berland, proved ſo poor, that the adventu- 
rers had good cauſe to _ their deſigns 
upon towns; for it afforded them little in 
compariſon of their expence. 

There was a town ſurprized in the iſland 
Trinidad by Sir Fobn Burrowesz and ano- 
ther in the Margarita by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Comenagota was taken by captain Preſton ; 
and Vera Cruz captain Parker; all 
which did not afford ſo much wealth as 
would reimburſe the adventurers. 

Porto Bello and Nombre de Dios were ta- 
ken by Sir Francis Drake that voyage when 
he died. Inſtead of riches, they afforded 
him a moſt miſerable and infectious ſick- 
neſs; but for wealth they yielded none: the 
ſame town of Porto Bello was after taken by 
captain Parker, with as little profit to him 
as the other; the ſame captain alſo took 
Campecby in New Spain, which afforded him 
no more wealth than the reſt, 

There were divers towns taken at Cape 
Verde in ſeveral voyages, and in the W:/? 
Indies, Rio de la Hacha, Capeia, Santa Ma- 
ria, Puerto Santo, St. Jobn Bellona, Tapuec- 
co, Vera, and ſeveral houſes and farms 
burnt or ranſomed. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his unfortunate 
attempt upon St. Tome and Guiena, which 
was his own ruin, and his ſon's death; and 
yielded only ſtink ing tobacco, a commodi- 
ty that couldnot be convey'd away, becauſe 
of the bulk; and his voyage proved much 


leſs than ſmoke. 


And if we fail further, and through the 


ſtreights of Magellan, and paſs into Peru, 


thinking there to find ſilver and gold, as 
the well-head, from whence it ſprings, let 
us ask Mr. Candich, if he were now living, 
what wealth Marmaramo, Areca, Santa 
Maria, Piſca, Perruca, Cherepa, Paita, 
the iſland of Pona, Acaralca, the port of Na- 
vidad, the port of S?. Jago, and the iſland 
of St. Andrea, and other places yielded him, 
which he burnt, becauſe they would not 
be ranſom'd, though he required not mych 
more than victuals for their redemption : 
which proves my former diſcourſe, that the 
Spaniards little eſteem'd their houſes, and 
may eaſily convey away their wealth upon 
the approach of an enemy. 
And if we come nearer home: I pray 
you, what did the ſack of Cadiz afford the 
ueen ? or the Canary Iſlands? or St. Tome 
the Hollanders? or the iſland of Fayal my 
lord of Cumberland? and after the earl of 
Eſſex ? for it was twice taken: or Villa 


three forts taken u cape St. Vincent? or 
cape Sacre by Drake ? or Peniche, and other 
towns in Sir Jobn Norris his march to Li 
bon, and the ſuburbs thereof? And in the 
{ame voyage Drake with his few forces took 
Caſcais: I omit: Lancarote, and many o- 
ther places, ſeiz'd upon by private ſhips : 
and we may conclude that our actions 
proved the ruin of ſome, without any great 
advantage to our ſelves. And this ſhall ſuf- 
fice for our attempts upon towns in the 
queen's time. | 

But indeed, if ever England will annoy 
the ſtates of Spain, and make them feel the 
ſmart of a war with us, it muſt be by ob- 
ſtructing their trade by ſea ; for all other 
{ſpoils are nothing in compariſon of it, as 
I have before ſhew'd : for wealth in ſhips 
can neither be concealF'd nor imbezell'd, as 
we have had proof by three ſeveral carracks 
by us taken, the wealth of each of which 
was equal to the value of all the towns, 
putting them together: and how to effect 
it, you will find in my firſt book, to which 
I reter you. 

Thus much I writ to an honourable 
friend of mine, as I formerly ſaid, before 
the ſetting out of the unhappy fleet to Ca- 
diz, in 1625; which friend of mine is rea- 
dy to juſtify and produce, if need require. 
The copy of this I have here inſerted word 
by word. 


Franca, or Faro by him taken? or two or 
e 


Upon the News of the arrival of our Ships at 
Cadiz, with the taking a Fort, and after- 
wards the Town, intending to keep it, I 
added this as follows : 


HE fort I conceive to be Puntal, the 

place where we landed when we for- 

merly took Cadiz, above three miles diſtant 
from it by land. 

I ſhould be glad to hear they had taken 
the bridge of Swazo, which paſſes between 
the main land and the ifland where Cadiz 
ſtands ; for by that bridge ſuccour muſt 
come to relieve the iſland and town, or ob- 
ſtruct any ſuch relief, if an enemy get pol- 
ſeſſion of it; and therefore we having no 
news of the ſurprize of that bridge, I doubt 
the truth of the taking the town. 

We know Cadiz is ſtrongly fortify'd 
ſince we enjoy'd it, and the rather out of 
a fear they conceive of the Turkiſh pirates; 
who, ſince they have learnt the art of navi- 
gation, which before they were ignorant in, 
have of late made many attempts upon the 
continent of Spain, to the great hurt and 
ſpoil of the inhabitants. 

And if the Spaniards have not carefully 
fortify'd Cadiz,whichlies nearand more open 
to the Turks than all other towns in Spain, 
they deſerve all the miſchief that can befal 
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If we fail of ſurpriſing Cadiz, and be 
forced to beſiege it, theſe dangers following 


may enſue : 
1. The force of Andaluſia, and all the 
bordering countries, which yield more good 


men and horſes than all the other parts of 


Spain, will come down upon us. 

2. Secondly, the Spaniards keeping the 
bridge of Swazo, will bring ſhe 10s. of 
people to beſiege us; and with their horſe 
cut off all ſuccours ſent from our ſhips, 
which muſt only afford us relief; for the 
ifland yields nothing of itſelf. 

3. It we ſo begirt the town by land, that 
we permit no entrance into it that way, 
yet we cannot do the like by water; for 
with their galleys they will daily relieve 1t 
in deſpight of us, port St. Mary in the con- 
tinent lying oppoſite to it, which makes me 
hopeleſs of taking it by fiege, if we fail of 
a ſurprize. | | 

4. One other reaſon I have to miſtruſt 
it is not taken, which is, That the news of 
taking the town and fort would have come 
all together; for if all were not done at 
one inſtant, I much fear the ſucceſs, for the 
reaſons aforeſaid, and by the example of us 
in 1596. 


The ſecond rumour was, of keeping Cadiz 
when taken. 


HE. queſtion of keeping Cadiz in 1 596. 
was long debated by the two lords 
generals, and the moſt experienced ſoldiers 
of that time, whom I think all men will 
allow this age doth not equal. The man- 
ner how to ſupply it out of Barbary and 
England was thought of, and Sir Edward 
Hobby was to undertake an embaſſy to the 
king of Morocco to that purpoſe. 

But to uſe the words of the author who 
writ that voyage, as it is ſet down in the 
chronicle, he ſays, There was a great diſ- 
pute about the keeping of Cadiz, and the 
opinion of all old ſoldiers and ſeamen ask- 
ed; but becauſe it appeared not how it 
might at all times be relieved with men, 
ammunition, and victuals, and other cauſes 
beſt known to the generals, 1t took not 
effect. 

It was then diſcuſſed and diſputed by 
men of experience, as I have ſaid, and con- 
cluded upon mature deliberation, That it 
was not poſſible to keep the town. I 
would gladly know what reaſon men have 
to induce them to it more now than at that 
time, but eſpecially when I ſee never a 
man called upon for advice, whoſe opi- 
nion was thought worthy to be taken at 
that time. 

If it was then held impoſſible to relieve 
t, I now compare and collect the reaſons 
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of times paſt we had to hold it, with the 
time preſent, if we had it. 

1, Our army was then ſtronger, in that 
moſt of our men were old ſoldiers, and 
better experienced than thoſe that are in this 
action, 

2, They were healthful in body, and vic- 
torious in taking the town and bridge with 
little loſs, which is a great encouragement 
to people that undertake an enterpriſe. 

3. The bridge of Swazo was taken, and 
poſſeſſed by us; ſo that we might keep the 
town from relief by land, as we had done 
with our fleet by ſea. 7 

4. We knew the king of Spain was un- 
furniſhed with ſhipping to hinder our de- 
ſigns, we having burnt and taken nine and 
fifty veſſels of his and his ſubjects in that 
harbour. | 

5. The kingdom of Barbary was then in 
peace amongſt themſelves, and would have 
rejoiced at the occaſion to have aided us 
againſt Spain; and ſince there have mortal 
wars continued betwixt the ſucceeding kings 
of that kingdom, to the waſting the moſt 
part of their people and food the earth 
affords. 

6. In thoſe days the king of Barbary 
had three maritime fronting towns upon Ca- 
dix, as namely, Alarache, Salley, and Ma- 
mora ; ſince which time two of them are 
poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, and only Salley 
remains to that king, forty or fifty miles 
further from Cadiz than the other two, and 
has a harbour only for ſmall veſſels, with a 
dangerous bar at the entrance of it. 

I muſt now ſay, as I faid to the earl of 
Eſſex, when himſelf, Sir Francis Vere, and 
I, ſtood upon the caſtle of Cadiz, and ſaw 
the galleys in their flight to Rota, after 
their eſcape through the bridge of Swazo. 
I told him he had loft his opportunity of 
keeping Cadiz, ſhewing how much the gal- 
leys would have availed him, if he had 
kept the town, and the annoyance he would 
find by their eſcape ; for with theſe galleys 
he might have tranſported all neceſſaries 
from Barbary, whereas they would now be 
able to cut off ſuch fingle and ſmall ſhips, 
as ſhould be ſent thither for relief. | 

In the year 1596. and many years be- 
fore, the French king and we were in war 
with Spain, and aided one another; and if 
the king of France had ſeen us have foot- 
ing in Spain, it would have been a motive 
to have diverted him from his peace with 
Spain, which in leſs than two years after 
he concluded. Our deſign was to keep Ca- 
diz, to exchange for Calais in Picardy, not 
long before taken by the Spaniards; and 
no doubt but the king of Spain would wil- 
lingly have conſented to it; as thinking it 
better policy that England ſhould enjoy 


Calais than France; for they well knew they 
could 
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could no longer hold it, than the wars 
continued between them and France,and that 
e would cauſe the reſtitution of it. 

They likewiſe knew, that if England al 
ſeſſed it, there would be a perpetual jealou- 
ſy and diſlike between France and England, 
which would prove their agua 4 

Beſides, a treaty being ſet on foot, though 
but to exchange thoſe two towns, yet it 
might be an introduction to a peace betwixt 
England and Spain; which if it had taken 
good effect, her majeſty had not needed to 
have reliev'd Ireland with ſo great hazard 
and charge, as afterwards ſhe did, by rea- 
ſon of theaid Tyrone had from Spain, when 
he was ready to fink, and almoſt forc'd to 
yield to her majeſty's mercy ; which enter- 
prize from Spain brought the queen into 
ſuch a ſtraight before her death, that ſhe 
was compell'd to pardon him, though much 

ainſt her will. 

And this ſhall ſuffice by way of compa- 
riſon betwixt our holding Cadiz in times 
paſt with the preſent, and the advantages 
that might have enſued by keeping it. 

I doubt not, but as the keeping of Ca- 
diz was thought of before the departure of 
our fleet, if” it ſhould be taken,) ſo the 
reaſons for keeping it were no leſs diſcuſs'd ; 
for it is a maxim, That no place in ano- 
ther country far from home, is worth keep- 
ing, that will not defray the charges of main- 
taining it, unleſs it be for ſecurity, or to 
give a farther entrance into a country. 

In my diſcourſe, where I treat of our at- 
tempt upon Genoa, I advis'd, as the prin- 
cipal thing in an invader, to poſſeſs himſelf 
of a harbour for the ſafety of his ſhipping 
wherein I mean not only from the weather, 
but for ſecuring themſelves from an ene- 
my. 
I will therefore diſtinguiſh betwixt an 
harbour that is to be fortify'd on both 
ſides by him that poſſeſſes it, and an open 
bay, ſuch as Cadiz, that is ten or twelve 
miles in breadth ; ſo that whoſoever is ma- 
iter, and ſtrongeſt in ſhipping, has the com- 
mand of it, and the ſhips within it. 

If we intend to keep Cadiz, we muſt be 
ſure in our ſupplies to maſter the Spani- 
ards in ſhips, by reaſon of the breadth of 
the bay, which cannot be fortify'd. 

The relief we give Cadiz muſt either be 
from Barbary or England ; and the diſtance 
from England is four hundred leagues at the 
leaſt ; a long navigation, ſubject to ſtorms, 
the Cy of winds, loſs of company, 
the danger of the enemy, being ſeparated, 


and many other caſualties the ſea is ſubject 
to: as on the contrary, the Spaniſh fleet that 
ſhall oppoſe us, is furniſhed nearer home, 
and runs no ſuch hazard, 


Me are to expect no other help or ſuc. 
cour after our departure out of England, 
till our return, but what we carry with us; 
and on the contrary, the Spaniards will be 
ſupply'd from their own ſhore, and that 
wh ſpeed. 

Suppoſe, as we ride in the bay of Cadiz, 
the Spaniards attempt us with a fleet, and 
that by accident or force they drive part of 
us aſhore ; then are we out of hope to re- 
cover either ſhip or man : whereas, if the 
Spaniards run aſhore, their danger will not 
be great, it being their own country where 
it happens, which will afford them preſent 
ſuccour. 

I have ſhewed, where I treated of gal- 
leys, how eaſy a thing it is to endanger us, 
by towing fireſhips amongſt us; becauſe 
thoſe veſſels have a great advantage over 
us, and will either burn or force us aſhore ; 
as our fireſhips did among theirs in eighty 
eight, when we had done them more hurt, 
had we been aſſiſted by galleys. 

If the Spaniards aſſault us with a fleet in 
the road of Cadiz, it will be with a large 
wind, and a leeward tide, to keep themfelves 
to windwardof us, and conſequently in their 
power to board us, and we not to board them. 

Whereas our advantage over the Spa- 
niard is in our excellent failing in open ſea, 
where we may take and leave at our plea- 
ſure ; the only advantage in fea ſervice: here 
our ſailing will not avail us, we lying in the 
channel of a bay, where there 1sno ſpace to 
fail in. 

If you will enter into the true ſtate 
and ſtrength betwixt the king of Spain's 
ſhips and ours, laying aſide the advantage 
of ſwift failing, and according to the old 
phraſe, They are bound to fight, Fight Dog 
fight Bear, till one ſide be overcome ; which 
cannot be better decided than at the anchor 
in a harbour. Let us judge the difference of 
ſhips: the Spaniards are bigger in burthen, 
— by conſequence have the advantage to 
board; more ſpacious within board, and 
therefore contain more men; more decks, 
and therefore carry more ordnance: then 
conſider that the greatneſs of veſſels, the num- 
ber of men and ordnance, makes the ſtrength 
of ſhips. I refer it to conſideration, and will 
conclude, | 

That if we do not relieve Cadiz fro 
time to time with a ſtronger fleet than 
Spain can make, we ſhall undergo great 
hazards, dangers, and diſgraces; which 
ought to have been well conſider'd and ar- 
gu'd before undertaking the laſt enterpriſe 
upon it. And this ſhall ſuffice for our at- 
tempt upon Andaluſia, or the city of Cadiz ; 
and fo I will proceed to the anſwer of the 
pamphlet, 


The 
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Book II: 


The Voyage ended, there was publiſhed a 
Book of the Proceedings of that Expedi- 
tion 3 which Book was not long after an- 
fwer'd, as appears by what follows : 


Author. HE 8th of October, 1625, 


they departed from Plimouth, 
and the gth fell in with my lord of Eſſex, the 
vice-admiral, who had put into Falmouth. 

Anſwer. That month and day had been 
fitter (if the action had been carried with 
reaſon and diſcretion) to have ſought Eng- 
land after a voyage, winter approaching, 
than to have put themſelves and ſhips to 
the fortune of a mercileſs ſea, that yields 
nothing but boiſterous and cruel ſtorms, un- 
comfortable and long nights, toil and tra- 
vel, to the endleſs labour of the poor ma- 
riners; and what was no leſs than the 
reſt, I fear, an unexperienced general, by 
his phraſe in ſaying, He fell in with my 
lord of Eſſex the gth day; when the pro- 

r word of falling in was with the land, 
and not with ſhips : he ſhould rather have 
ſaid, We met my lord, or, We and my 
lord met together : and the reaſon 1s, the 
land is a ſtedfaſt thing, and a ſhip is ever 
moving, not certain to be fallen in withal, 
but accidentally to be met with. 

Author. The 11th he called a council, 
and ſettled the inſtructions for a ſea- fight, 
as appear'd in the 7th and 1oth articles, 
viz, If the enemy's approach be in ſuch 
fort, as the admiral of the Dutch and his 
ſquadron, or my vice-admiral of our fleet 
and his fquadron, may have opportunity 
to begin the fight, it ſhall be lawful for 
them ſo to do till I come, uſing the form, 
method, and care, as aforeſaid. 

Anſwer. This inſtruction in my opi- 
nion was unadvis'd, and ſhould have been 
conditionally, (as thus ;) If the enemy had 
offered to fly, then not to loſe any oppor- 
tunity, but to aſſail him; but if they 
meant to abide it, preſuming upon their 
force, it was great folly to hazard part of 
the fleet to all the enemy's, but rather to 
have ſtaid for the admiral and the reſt of 
the ſhips, to obſerve the working of the 
enemy, and then to have directed every 
ſquadron accordingly how to have ordered 
themſelves; for it were a madneſs in a ſingle 
combat of fix to ſix, or more, for two of 
them to charge their oppoſites before the 
approach of the reſt. 

Author. If any ſhips of the enemy do 
break out and fly, the admiral of any ſqua- 
dron that ſhall happen to be next, and in 
the moſt convenient place for that purpoſe, 
ſhall ſend out a competent number of the 
fitteſt ſhips of his ſquadron, to chaſe, aſ- 
laulr, and take ſuch ſhip or ſhips ſo break- 
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ing out; but no ſhip ſhall undertake ſuch 
a chaſe without the command of the admi- 
ral, or at leaſt an admiral of the ſquadron. 

Anſwer. The general's want of expe- 
rience ſhall appear in this article ; for fn 
ſhip ſhall undertake the chaſe without or- 
der of the admiral, or admiral of the ſqua- 
dron, what if a ſhip that is chas'd be near 
ſome of your fleet, and a good diſtance 
from your ſelf, ſhall your ſhip or ſhips loſe 
the opportunity of chaſing, and repair to 
you for orders? by that time the ſhip chas'd 
will be out of ſight, or ſo far off, that it 
w1ll be a folly to follow her. 

For your inſtruction another time, theſe 
are the directions you ought to have given 
in ſuch a caſe ; If there ſhall happen a chaſe, 
the next ſhip to her to follow her ; and if there 
be more than one chas'd, the reſt of our ſhips 
next to her to ſingle themſelves as they ſhall 
think themſelves able to overcome them ; 
and if you be brought to leeward by that 
chaſe, then to ply into your height again. 
This article contains as much as the admiral 
or vice-admiral of a ſquadron can give, af- 
ter the loſs of ſo much time as by a ſhip's 
coming to him for his directions: and time 
in ſuch caſe is the principal thing. 

In your article there was no proviſion how 
far ſuch a ſhip ſhould be chaſed, when to 
leave the chaſe, or whither to repair after 
the chaſe ; but confuſedly, and to the loſs 
of the advantage a foreſaid. 

Author, The 12th day the wind north- 
north-weſt, the ſeas grown ſo high, that 
the long-boats were loſt, and many other 
damages ſuſtained. 

Anſwer. At that time of the year you 
are ſure to find that weather, and to look 
for ſuch diſaſters; and therefore it is a fol- 
ly to undertake a ſea journey towards win- 
ter, as I have ſaid. If in that ſtorm the 
wind had been ſoutherly, you would have 
returned into the harbours of England, 
where would have been found ſuch defects 
in ſhips, that you had ſeen the end of your 
voyage; and amongſt wiſe men it 1s a great 
queſtion, whether your going or ſtaying 
would have proved more honourable to the 
kingdom. 

Author. The 18th a council was cal- 
led, and Sir William St. Leger writ a letter, 
that he ſuſpected the plague in his ſhip ; 
but it proved not ſo : and here the general 
gave ſpecial order for the ſhips to come near 
together, and hail their admiral every 
morning, reproving their former negligence, 
and gave them their inſtructions, which 
ſhould have been done before, but was 
hindred by ſtorm. = 

Anſwer. Sir William St. Legerdid ill to 
ſuſpect the plague in his 2 upon ſuch 
uncertainties, which was enough to put the 
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reft of the fleet in fear, and a means to 
make them quit one another, and ſeparate 
the fleet, - 

If the ſhips were negligent in keeping 
near together, they deſerved blame, but no 

unifhment, as not having received their 

ſtructions: the blame was worthy to light 
upon the general, when in winter, and the 
weather ſo uncertain, he delay'd giving his 
orders, which ſhould have E done in 
harbour, and ſealed up, until occaſion of 
foul weather at fea, or loſs of one an- 
other. 

I will let paſs many trivial things not 
worth anfwering or excepting againſt ; as 
namely, the defects of ſhips, the lofing 
company and meeting again ; the winds, 
victuals, ficknefs, and other things of that 
nature. 

Author. The 20th he called a council, 
to debate how he ſhould put into S. Lucar, 
according to an intention of the council 
held at Plimouib; when his majeſty was pre- 
ſent; where the matter being very doubt- 
ful, it was referred to be decided upon the 
ſpot when we ſhould be arrived; but upon 
better enquiry of the inconveniencies and 
diſadvantage for going into the harbour, and 
landing our army, it was quite laid aſide. 

Then follows a long circumſtance, of 
the impoſſibility of going into St. Lucar. 

Anſwer. I dare undertake, never enter- 
prone at ſea was ſet out with ſuch doubt- 

1] directions, as to take their reſolutions 
when they ſhould come to the place. The 
port of 87, Lucar, and the danger of the 
bar, being as well known to the maſters 
before their going from home, as after they 
came thither : and if they did not inform 
his majeſty with it at the council held at 
Plimouth, they deſerved to be hanged there; 
for no man that had heard of the bar of S.. 
Lucar, but knew the danger expreſſed in 
the pamphlet. 

Anthor. The general demanded both of 
the captains and maſters, why they did not 
ſpeak of theſe difficulties before his maje- 
ity : they anſwered, It was now the depth of 
winter, and ſtormy. 

Anſwer. If the maſters knew no more 
than the captains, I think they knew little; 
for I am informed few of the captains had 
any experience and skill in ſea affairs: and 
the maſters anſwer was as ridiculous to the 
general's demand, why they acquainted not 
his majeſty with the difficu ty at Plimouth ; 
tor, fay they, It was the depth of winter, and 


ſtormy. 


What was this in anſwer to the impoſſi- 
bility of going to Sz. Lucar? could the 
ſummer remove the bar, and give them a 
ſafe entrance? could the ſummer ſeaſon 
give them more knowledge of pilotſhip 
than they had before their coming thither ? 
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or did they not know that winter was ap- 
proaching, when they were called to the 
council at Plimouth, for it could not be a- 
bove twenty days more winter, than it was 
when they were at Plimouth* I could ſay no 
more to them, ſays the author, being I was 
no great ſeaman. And in the 16th Leaf, he 
fays, he made no account but the ſhips 
were ours; for ſpeaking of ſeamen, (he 
ſays,) they knew more than he did how to 
ſet upon them. 

Would any man thus confeſs his igno- 
rance in a command he undertook ? or 
would any man ever take upon him the 
charge of a general by fea, that had ne- 
ver paſt further than betwixt England and 
Holland? It were good to know, whether 
he ſought the imployment, or, whether it 
was put upon him againſt his will : it he 
was led unto it by ambition, let him an- 
ſwer his error, and that with ſeverity : it 
it was procured by others, they ought to 
have the ſame chaſtiſement he deſerved. 
Betwixt the one and the other, it is pity 
the kingdom ſhould bear the diſhonour, 
which in truth cannot be juſtly taxed ; for 
England affords as good ſhips as ever it has 
done; men of as great experience and va- 
lour, if they had been imployed; and no 
reaſon therefore, but that every horſe ſhould 
bear his own burthen ; and that the defect 
be not laid upon ſhips and men, but upon 
thoſe that ſhould be found culpable. 

Author. In the fame council it was de- 
termined, that the whole fleet ſhould bear 
into the bay of Cadiz, and anchor before 
port St, Mary : it was appointed how eve- 
ry ſhip ſhould anchor, (viz.) that the gene- 
ral and Dutch admiral ſhould anchor toge- 
ther, and give directions to the vice- admi- 
ral and rear-admiral. 

Anſwer. It was a moſt ridiculous reſo- 
lution, to anchor and land at port St. Ma- 
ry ; firſt, in reſpect of the danger of the 
road, if the wind came ſoutherly or weſter- 
ly; ſecondly, their galleys would have cut 
off our boats and men, if we had attempted 
to land; thirdly, ſuch Spaniſb ſhips as were 
in the road of Cadiz, would have had lea- 
ſure to have ſaved themſelves, and convey 
away their wealth; fourthly, the town of 
Cadiz had ſpace to 3 for its defence, 
and the country would quickly have given 
relief to it, as well as the place where they 
pretended to land. 

My next obſervation is the place they 
choſe to anchor in, that he might give di- 
rections; and yet before he excus'd himſelf 
as unexperienced, and by conſequence unfit 
to direct, He that ſhall read this little 
pamphlet to Cadiz, ſhall find more direc- 
tions, more councils, more letters writ, and 
more abſurdities committed, than in any 
action a man ſhall read of. 

Author. 
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Author. The general gave orders for 
every ſhip to break down their cabbins, to 
be ready to fight. 

Anſwer. This every ſhip would have 
done without directions: ſtill directions to 
little purpoſe, and nothing came of it. 

Author. 1 writ to my lord of Eſſex, to 
make all the haſte he could; and that I 
would command his ſquadron to follow 
him, (which I did 3) but I muſt confeſs 
they went the moſt untowardly way I ever 
ſaw men ; for they did not hoiſt up their 
fails as they were commanded. 

Anſwer. This was not a time to write, 
and I marvel your leiſure would admit of it; 
for what you were to act was now or never; 
and if you had not directed before you 
came to the port what ſhips ſhould go in, 
and what ſhips ſhould ſecond one another, 

ou were very unfit for the command you 
fads for this did the two lord generals, in 
their expeditions to Cadiz : they conſulted 
and refolved what ſhips ſhould attempt the 
enemy the next morning; and when it 
came to be executed, never greyhounds 
ſtrove to overcome, or outſtretch one an- 
other in a courſe, as thoſe ſhips did to 
draw near to the Spaniards ; and if you had 
had but one man that had known the at- 
fairs of that voyage, you needed not but to 
have walked in the path they had trodden 
out before you. 

You urge, you could not learn by all 
the ſeamen in your ſhip, who were thoſe 
that were ſo backward : And in the 13th 
Leaf you ſay, Becauſe I would loſe no time, 
1 went from ſhip to ſhip, crying out, Advance 


for ſhame ; but I found them not very haſty 


to do it. 

Shall a general ſay men were backward 
to fight, when he had authority to compel 
them ? or that he was not obey'd, having 
martial law to execute upon them? No, no; 
but they knew who they had in hand, 
when they refuſed to tell what ſhips were 
backward to fight; for a general that had 
known the ſea, would have known every 
ſhip of his fleet, being ſo nigh them. 

But indeed, if all your directions had 
been converted into this one direction fol- 
lowing, you had ſaved your ſelf from wri- 
ting, ſending, or your och in going to 
give the command, (that 1s to ſay,) if be- 
tore your coming to Cadiz you had ap- 
2 if you would not have been the 
leader your ſelf, as my lord of Eſex was 
in his voyage to Cadiz, I ſay, if you had 
commanded an admiral, and all the ſhips 
of his ſquadron to follow him, and they 
had not obey'd you, then you knew who was 
backward, and whom to have puniſhed ; 
but your direction and execution was all of 
a ſudden, without form or deliberation 
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then what could you expect but confu- 
ſion ? 

Author. When all the fleet came to an 
anchor, and I ſaw the Spaniſh ſhips fly be- 
fore me, I immediately called a general 
council to loſe no time; and the opi- 
nion of ſeamen was, to clear the two forts 
for ſecuring the fleet. Then I demanded. 
what kind of forts they were. They told 
me, that twenty of the collicrs, and ſome 
of the Dutch, would beat them to duſt by 
the morning. Whereupon I commanded, 
the ſhips warned ſhould go up to the fort, 
and that they ſhould receive directions 
from my lord of E, who had orders from 
me. 

Anſwer, If my lord of Efjex had orders 
from you, what need was there to call a 
council, and loſe time? or why ſhould 
— give order to my lord of Eh before- 

and, and not to the ſhips that ſhould ſe- 
cond him till the very inſtant: ſtill writing, 
directing, but no acting. 

But for the advice in clearing the forts: 
ſurely the adviſors were not well adviſed 
therein; and in this caſe you ſhould have 
enquired what my lord of Eſex did upon 
the ſame occaſion, when he attempted the 
ſhipping: and it would have appeared to 
you, that he followed the Spaniſh galleons, 
fighting with them ſix or ſeven hours, and 
overcame them before he landed or took 
the fort. He made Punta! no impediment 
to his deſign ; he would not loſe his oppor- 
tunity for fear of a fort, nor refer his enter- 
prize to a farther council, but acted what 
was reſolved on before. 

Author. I commanded that upon ſight 
of my billet, they ſhould be ready to aſ- 
ſault the fort of Puntal in the morning, 
and to purſue the ſhips : I advis'd with the 
moſt experienced captains and maſters to 
conduct the ſhips to Port Royal, which was 
difficult, for want of water ; and at three 
of the clock in the morning, I aroſe, and 
received the communion aboard the Ark 
Royal : after which I commanded the ma- 
ſter to carry up the oy to Puntal; but he 
excuſed it, for want of water. 

Anſwer, Here is {till direction, writing, 
and communion, when there ſhould be 
fighting; and becauſe he ſpeaks of the 
communion, it is not improper to ſet down 
what queen Elizabeib ſa id 2 the like 
ſucceſs in 1590. Sir Jobn Hawkins being 
ſent general of a fleet to ſea, ſpent ſeven 
months without taking one Spani/b ſhip. At 
his return he writ a long apology to the 
queen; and for his conclufion, told her, 
That Paul planteth, Apollo watereth, and 
God giveth theincreaſe. God's death, (ſaid the 
queen, upon reading his letter, this fool went 
out a ſoldier, and is come home a divine. 1 

ut 
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But now in anſwer to the excuſe, in not 
carrying up the ſhip for want of water; it 
ſery'd not my lord of Eſſex for a reaſon in 
his voyage in 1596; for he found water, 
though his maſter and others made the like 
allegation : he would not truſt mariners in 
that caſe, but appointed a ſufficient captain 
at the helm, and the captain of his ſhip 
to ſtand aloft, as he ſaw other ſhips go 
afore him, having his lead on both ſides 
continually heaving. 

But had the general been experienced, he 
might have anſwered the excuſe of want 
of water, as Sir Walter Raleigh was an- 
ſwered in the ſame place, and upon the 
ſame occaſion. Sir Walter Raleigh being 
ordered over-night to lead the van, and 
Sir Francis Ver? to ſecond him, Sir Walter 
came to an anchor at ſuch a diſtance from 
the galleons, that he could not reach them 
with his ordnance: he returned aboard my 
lord of Eſſex, excuſing it for want of water; 
a gentleman well known ſtanding by, ſaid, 
It was ſtrange that the Spaniards, who drew 
much more water, and had no more advan- 
tage of the tide than be, could paſs where his 
ſhips could not follow. I proteſt Sir Walter 
was much abaſhed at this ſpeech, and there- 
upon went aboard his ſhip, cauſing his 
maſter to weigh again and go higher, 
where he perform'd the part of a noble and 
valiant gentleman. 

This anſwer from the general had ſtopp'd 
the mouths of the maſters exceptions; and 
they would have found this channel as deep 
for their ſhips, as the Spaniards did, going 
up before them, and the ſame channel my 
lord of Eſſex did when he was there. 

I will leave taking Puntal by the land 
forces, with which he fills two or three 
leaves, directing and ordering things, my 


intention being only to proſecute the enter- 


prizes by ſea. 

Author. The 24th I went by ſix a clock 
in the morning to my lord of Denbigh, 
and ſpake thus to him: You are no old ſea- 
man, and therefore I would deſire you make 
all the haſte, and get all the ſeamen together 
to council; and I deſire you to think upon the 
beſt way how to burn and deſtroy the enemies 
ſ2ips. He went upon it without delay, 
which he did very earneſtly and punctually. 

Anſwer. Though the general wanted 
experience himſelf, yet he made choice of 
one of ſufficiency, who performed it care- 
fully and punctually; (but what did he 
perform ?) for hitherto nothing was per- 
tormed, and yet there was commendations 
of a lord for his punctual performance, 
that did nothing punctually at Puntal, or 
the ſhips in Cadiz. 

It any men deſerve honour for this 
voyage, it is thoſe that diſſuaded it ar 


that time of the year; for indeed they had 
ſaved a great deal of diſhonour this Ling- 
dom now undergoes; they had inriched 
this kingdom with much money, thus un- 
adviſedly ſpent ; they had preſerved many 
a brave man's life, that might have lived 
to have done their country ſervice; and 
laſtly, the Spaniards had not been heartned 
and imboldened as now they are. | 

But for all the general, council, and di- 
rections, or the careful and punctual car- 
riage of the other lord, the ſhips eſcaped 
without firing or ſinking. The general's 
deſign, it ſeems, was not to take Cadiz, 
as he confeſs'd in the 16th Leaf; for the 
king before he went was acquainted, that 
it was extraordinarily fortify'd ; and fo he 
found when he came to view it. 

I hold up my hands and eyes to hea- 
ven, when I conſider the poor deſign and 
weak carriage of this laſt voyage to Ca- 
dix; for now it appears it was intended 
for St. Lucar, though the impoſſibility of 
it was known before their going from home. 
He likewiſe confeſſed the ſtrength of Ca- 
diz to be impregnable ; and yet notwith- 
ſtanding they were both enterprized. They 
could not have a deſign upon ſhips, be- 
cauſ2 they knew not of any being there, or 
thoſe that were, to be ſo few, as they were 
not worthy of ſuch an expedition : Then 
what man can excuſe it? or the abſurd 
carriage of it? 

Moſt men, I confeſs, had an ill opi- 
nion of the voyage before their going, a 
worle after their return, but worſt of all 
upon publiſhing the pamphlet ; for it has 
ſtopp'd the mouths of all thoſe that could 
force arguments to excuſe it : ſome out of 
charity and good nature forbore to think 
the worſe of it; ſome out of judgment did 
no more condemn it than an action that 
failed by fortune in the execution ; ſome 
that would ſeem wiſer than others, faid, 
there was a greater myſtery in it than the 
ordinary people conceived ; ſome ſaid, they 
had intelligence with Cadiz, or other pla- 
ces of importance, but took no ſucceſs, 
Bur this book has diſcovered all; for they 
find the project was as ridiculous as the exe- 
cution of it. 

Author. The 25th there was a motion 
to march four or five miles to recover ſome 
boats, to ſerve inſtead of their long-boats 
they had loſt at ſea; and ſo they marched 
forward and back again, brought away 
their boats, ſpoiled the fiſherman's nets, 
maſts, and other proviſions they there 
tound. | 

Anſwer. Here was marching forward and 
backward, which we may properly call a ſet 
dance. Theſe boats, I conteſs, fived your 
honour ; for ſomething you did upon them, 

though 
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though you did nothing upon the ſhips; 
and for your attempt upon the fiſhermens 
nets, you made the enemy have a feeling of 
it, they being tied to obſerve faſting days 
from fiſh, which now they muſt want. 

Author. The 26th the colonels met at 
Puntal: and here it was reſolved, that no- 
thing could be done upon the ſhips, becauſe 
of the wind and tide, and for that the Spa- 
niards had funk themſelves, and the chan- 
nel was ſo narrow, which was the rea- 
ſon my lord of Eſſex in his journey, 
1596. could fend no ſhips to do the enemy 
harm. 

Anſwer. I confeſs, that if wy lord of 
Eſſex had followed your example, to be 
talking three or four days of what he per- 
formed almoſt in as many hours, he had 
done the enemy no more harm than you; 
but what he did, and by the good advice 
he did it, I have ſhewed before; and if 

ou call it no harm to the enemy, to have 
the beſt ſhips Spain ever enjoyed burnt and 
taken, to the number of nine and fifty ſail, 
with a maſs of wealth in them; and this to 
be done in deſpite of your fort, which takes 
up three leaves of paper in your book of 
difficulties; I ſay, if this be no harm, and 
your taking of fiſhermens boats and nets 
be a ſpoil and harm, I confeſs yours was 
the honourable action, and that of my lord 
of Eſſex of ſmall conſequence in reſpect of 
yours. 

Author. The council of war did conſi- 
der, that going to the bridge of Swwazo 
was no great deſign, but to meet with the 
enemy, and ſpoil the country; and that 
when my lord of Eſſex took Cadiz, Sir Co- 
niers Clifford was taxed by Sir Francis Vere 
for miſtaking his directions, which were to 
go no farther than within ſhot of the town, 
where he might be ſeconded and relieved ; 
but Clifford went to the bridge; ſo in re- 
gard there was no ſuch neceſſity, he return- 
ed back again, | 

Anſwer. Here was a ſtrange conſulta- 
tion, a ſtrange conſideration, and as ſtrange 
a council of war, to conclude the taking of 
the bridge to be nothing more than to meet 
the enemy, and ſpoil the country. 

I muſt tell you, That in that journey of 
my lord of Eſſex, which you ſay did the 
Spaniards no harm, there was a conſultation, 
and a reſolution before their landing, to 
Poſſeſs the bridge, as a prime ſervice to be 
executed: whereupon, at my lord's land- 
ing, he divided his army; three regiments 
he ſent to the bridge, the reſt he led him- 
ſelf to the town. Both theſe directions had 
good ſucceſs; the bridge was poſſeſſed, and 
the town ſurpriſed ; and yourſelf abuſed by 
him that told you Sir Coniers Clifford had 
no order to g9 the bridge, or that Sir Fran- 


cis Vere was angry with him for ſo doing. 
Vor.. III, mY g 
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I confeſs it was not Sir Francis Vere alone, 
but my lord of Ex, and all in general 
were angry for quitting the bridge, as they 
had reaſon; for the main buſineſs of the 
ſervice depended on it : but it ſeems they 
wanted reaſon in compariſon of you and 
your council of war; for by that bridge all 
ſuccours was to paſs from the main land to 
the relief of Cadiz; by that hridge we were 
to attempt other parts of the country, as 
we intended ; by that bridge the galleys 
were to pals and eſcape us, which otherwiſe 
they could not have done: and if this be 
no great deſign, let you and your council 
conſider 1t. | 

But that you may the better underſtand 
it, I will lay before you a compariſon thar 
may be made to concur with it. Suppoſe 
an enemy ſhould land in Surrey, with a de- 
ſign to take Vimbleton, and that there were 
a bridge to paſs the Thames at his barony 
of Putney: do not. you think that a coun- 
cil of war would adviſe to take that bridge, 
to hinder the ſuccours that might be ſent 
from Middleſex, or the counties thereunto 
adjacent, to the aid of Wimbleton? It 
this advice would not have been followed, 
the council of war were fit for you, and 
not for my lord of Eſſex. 

Author. 
wars, (leaf 19.) that I dare undertake they 
who think Cadiz was to be taken, cannot 
tell how to come at it with cannon, if there 
were none but women in it. 

Anſwer. When you ſpeak truth, I will 
concur with you; for I believe there was 
little reaſon to attempt it: but, indeed, 
your want of experience in ſea- affairs, your 
frequent councils, which loſt time and op- 
portunity ; your multitude of directions to 
no purpoſe, and the careſulneſs of your cap- 
tains to diſobey your command, was your 
blemiſh and ſhame; but more eſpecially 
ou want of expert men to adviſe what 

ad been practiſed in fleets; for every man 
that can manage a ſmall bark, 1s not ca- 
pable to direct a fleet : you ſhould not have 
relied upon failors put into the habit of 
gentlemen, and made knights before they 
knew what belonged to gentility, nor were 
ever expert but in poor petty barks. This 
was the bane of you and your reputation. 

Author. The one and twentieth I imbark- 
ed again, thinking to have landed at port 
St. Mary, if the wind ſhould not ſerve the 
fleet to go out of the bay of Cadiz; but as 
ill luck would have it, the wind came good 
even as we were in council; and if we had 
not taken that wind in the inſtant, perhaps 
we had not come out in a long time. 

Anſwer. That which was good for y 
coming out, had not been ill for your land- 
ing at port St; Mary, though I confeſs it 
had been a raſh attempt, as I ſaid before. 


Qqq 


And I have been ſo long in the 


Author. 
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Author. Monday the laſt, the wind came 


weſterly, and we could not come out of the 
ba 


Ae And yet you ſaid before the 
contrary: no wind, no counſel, no direc- 
tions, would anſwer your expectation after 
your loſs through your delays, negligence, 
_ careleſſneſs of the opportunity upon the 

IPs. 

er, The third day, by general con- 
ſent, we were to ſtay, and expect the flect 
from the Indies, till the 20th of Novem- 
zer; but it pleaſed God ſuch ſickneſs came, 
that we had not men enough to handle our 
fails. 

Anfwer. You muſt know it was ſtrange 
to hear of a fleet from the Indies at that 
time of the year: but ſuppoſe it had been 
ſo, and you had taken them, what would 
you have done with them, not having ſai- 
for enough to bring home your own ſhips, 
as yourſelf confeſs'd? | 

Author. * The fixth day (and twent 
fourth leaf) we took a man of war of Al. 


giers, who had taken two prizes; one of them 


Jobn Tack, a Scotchman, that dwelt at Do- 
ver, laden with wood and iron from Biſcay 
for St. Lucar, by the king of Spain's ſub- 
jects; which ſhews the great want that king 
has of timber and ſhips to carry it. 

Anſwer. This was as wile an obſerva- 
tion, as if a Dunkirker had taken a French- 
man freighted with coals by an Exgliſoman 
from Newcaſtle to London, and ſhould ſay, 
the king has great want of coals and ſhip- 
Ping to carry them: I ſhould have made 
another conſtruction, J 3 the 
Spaniſh ſhips were employed upon better 
voyages, than upon ſach "baſe commodi- 
LIES, 

Author. On the tenth Sir Michael Geere, 
who had been five days wilfully wanting, 
came again to the fleet : his maſter told him 
of it, and he beat him with a cudgel: his 
maſter had bore better command than ever 
he did; and in the twenty fifth leaf he ſays, 
he ſent aboard the Dreadnought for ten 
tuns of beer that was left in her for the uſe 
of the Anne Royal; but the company muti- 
nied, and would not deliver it; neither 
would the captain nor maſter confeſs who 
were the mutineers. 

Anſwer. Would ever general ſet down 
the contempt and abuſes, and not ſhew the 
puniſhment inflicted upon them? It is no 
marvel you were no better obeyed in weigh- 
tier things, that could digeſt theſe petty 
diſgraces; ſurely Geere might have come 
home a Ichight, though the ſtrangeſt that 
ever was made; but he ſhould not have 
come home a captain, nor made capable 
ever to bear office in any imployment. 

Honour was wont to be conferred on 
men of deſert, for ſervices done by them 


before they received it; but this knight 
and others were made knights ſo unworthi- 
ly, that it bred not only an admiration, 
but a contempt to that order, 

As backward as you were :n the affairs 
of Cadiz, you were as much too forward 
and liberal in giving and taking honour : to 
delay it before your going, had been to 
ſome purpoſe; for a noble mind would not 
have received it, till the world had taken 
notice he had deſerved it. 

As there was great difference in the ma- 
nagement of ſea affairs, betwixt the queen's 
time and theſe, ſo there was in the beſtow- 
ing of honour; for though my lord admi- 
ral was the ſon of a baron, and the grand- 
ſon of a duke, though he had the office of 
lord high-admiral of England, and many 
other dignities and preferments, though he 
had gained ſo great a victory in 1588. by 
repulſing an enemy that might have endan- 
ger'd the kingdom, though he ſpoiled, 
beat, ſunk ſhips, and deſtroyed cities of 
the enemies in their own countries, yet had 
he obtained and performed all theſe ex- 
ploits, before he could be admitted to the 
degree of an carl. 

Author, In the twenty ſeventh leaf. The 
defects of the ſhips were ſuch, that he cal- 
led a council for going into the iſlands of 
Bayona; and here he ſets down the loſing of 
company, breaking maſts, ſplitting fails, 
and ſhitting of winds, c. 

Anſwer, Theſe things were impertinent 
for a general to relate: ſuch obſervations 
are only proper to mariners; and he might 
as well have ſet down the ſeething of the 
kettle, the companies dining, or the ſetting 
of the watch. 

Author. Now was I arrived at Xinſale 
in Ireland. On the nineteenth of January 
came in a Dutchman trom Lisbon, who re- 
ported he ſaw letters from Cadiz, that the 
plate fleet came home within three days af- 
ter my coming away, and that an hundred 
carvels were ſent to ſtop them, but none of 
them could meet the ſaid fleet, for they 
came upon the coaſt of Barbary; inſomuch, 
that if any of theſe accidents following had 
"4+ we had been maſters of the plate 

cer. 

The firſt was, if the council had con- 
ſented with me to keepPurtal fourteen days. 
The ſecond, it the wind had not changed 
as it did, The third, if the plate fleet had 
but kept the ſame courſe they have for this 
forty years; for they had no manner of 
news of us: But man propoſes, and God 
diſpoſes. And moreover, the Dutchman ſaid, 
that on the laſt of July there were not four 
barrels of powder in Lisbon. 

Anſwer. Could the plate fleet arrive in 
Cadiz, and not be vulgarly ſpoke of in Lis- 
bon, but by ſome few letters, the _— 

that 
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that fleet being of ſuch conſequence, that 
not only Lisbon, but all Spain would ring 
of it? And unleſs you had better aſſurance 
of their arrival than by this poor Dutch- 
man, that was in your cuſtody priſoner, 
you were ill- adviſed to print it; becauſe 
every merchant upon the Exchange was able 
to contradict you; wherefore you ſhould 
have firſt conſidered it, as thus: 

Was it likely that a hundred carvels 


ſhould be ſent to meet the fleet? a _— 


of carvels never employed, nor to be foun 
in all Spain. Could they be ſo improvi- 
dent as to hazard ſo many veſſels, the ta- 
king of one of which would diſcover the 
heighth the fleet came home in? or could 
tht fleet be met and ſtopped at ſea, that was 
both foul, weak, heavily laden, wanted vic- 
tuals, and muſt be compelled out of neceſ- 
ſity to ſeek a harbour? or could a hundred 
carvels ſpread themſelves at ſea, and your 
fleet not ſee any part of them? or could the 
fleet come home in four days after your be- 
ing at Cadiz ? and computing the time, you 
could not be above twenty leagues weſt from 
thence, and to have no news of them? or 
could the Spaniards be ſa mad at that time 
of the year, to venture to keep the coaſt 
of Barbary, being ſubject to northerly winds, 
and to fall in upon Cadiz road, juſt at your 
quitting it? To wiſe men theſe things ſeem 
improbable. 

And moreover, for the ſatisfaction of the 
reader, you ſhould have ſet down your rea- 
ſons, why you adviſed the keeping of Pun- 
tal fourteen days: all the reaſons you had 
would not have given ſatisfaction to a rea- 
ſonable man; for it is to be imagined, you 
muſt have one of theſe reaſons in it; as 
namely, That you had correſpondence with 
Cadiz for the ſurrendering it; or that you 
expected a revolt in the country; or that 
you hoped for ſupplies in fourteen days; or 
that you knew of the Indies fleets repair thi- 
ther in that time. One of theſe I conceive 
to be the end of your perſuaſions. 

Then on the other ſide, I think with my- 
ſelf the miſchief that might have enſued 
upon it in the ſpace of them fourteen days; 
your victuals would have been much waſted, 
for it ſeems then you began to want; your 
people being ſick, as they were, it is pro- 
bable they would rather grow worſe than 
recover health. In that tourteen days the 
Spaniards would have had leiſure to prepare 
treſh ſhips and men to encounter your feeble 
and weak army. Your ſuppoſed hundred 
carvels might have met in thoſe fourteen 
days with the imagined plate fleet, and 
have conducted them to Lisbon, whilſt you 
were propping up of Puntal. You had 
prcof what the lingering of fourteen days 
might have brought you and the fleet to, 


by the miſery you found in your return. 
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It was no- leſs ridiculous, that you ſhould 
believe the Dutchman's report, that at the 
laſt of July there ſhould be but four barrels 
of powder in Lisbon; for whoſoever knows 
Lisbon and the caſtle, knows the great quan- 
tity of powder there is ſtill kept in it. 

Author, T put to ſea three times againſt 
the ſeamen's opinion: they deſired to ſee 
the winds ſettled before we ſhould ſet out; 
but I did not hearken to them. 

Anſwer. It will appear by this raſhneſs 
of yours, how unfit you are to take charge 
of ſuch a fleet. In the ſixteenth leaf you 
confeſs your ignorance in ſea affairs, and re- 
ter yourſelf to men of experience, in an 
attempt of much leſs conſequence than this, 
that concerns the ſafety of ,his majeſty's 
ſhips, to venture them to no end but a de- 
fire you had to be at home. This was a raſh 
hazard of your own, againſt the approba- 
tion of mariners, who could only judge 
what was convenient in ſuch a caſe. 

I confeſs, nothing in your diſcourſe doth 
make it appear to be writ by a ſoldier at 
land or ſea, but a plain and abſurd ſtile, 
the unproper terms uſed by ſea and in ſhips, 
and the often repetition of ſome words, 
which is not proper in oratory. From ſol- 
diers, neither eloquent words nor forms is 
requir'd; their actions muſt give matter for 
ſcholars to amplify upon; and though this 
may excuſe the writing of the pamphlet, 
yet 1t can no more clear you of blame in 
your carriage of the action, than the pro- 
jector of it; it being hard to judge whether 
of you two deſerved the moſt ſname, the 
one in adviſing, or the other in executing. 

But if this journey had been undertaken 
by men of experience, underſtanding, and 
reaſon, it had more annoyed the ſtate of 
Spain, than any enterpriſe of ours hereto- 
fore, either in the queen's, or king Charles's 
rcign, as it ſhall-appear by what follows. 


How to have ruined Spain by the Fleet of 
1625, 


PLEEN, paſſion, and envy to ſome 

they love not, and the want of know- 
ledge in themſelves, are the bane and de- 
ſtroyers of all warlike actions, either b 
ſea or land, which could not be better veri- 
fied than in this laſt unfortunate fleet to Ca- 


diz I have ſpoken of; for I muſt ſay, that 


in many ages (or rather in no age) we 
ſhall have the like opportunity again to 
annoy the ſtate of Hain, as was then offer- 
ed us, it the enterpriſe had been well pro- 
jected and directed, as it was raſhly begun 
and proſecuted, as may appear by what 
follows. 8 
If our land forces had been diſcharged at 
the beginning of ſummer, when they were 
firſt raiſed, and the fleet employed * a 
| ca 
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ſea action only; for take it for a maxim, 
That ſea and land enterprizes together, are 
the bane of one another, as experience has 
made 1t appear. 3 

At this time that the expedition was un- 
dertaken, we well knew the Syaniſb fleet 
had diſpoſſeſs d the Hollanders of the town 
of Baye in Brazil, a little before taken by 
themy; we likewiſe knew they were to re- 
turn to Spain with a million of pounds 1n 
wealth ; which after proved true, 

And yet this was not all, and the worſt 
that Spain was to receive from us: this hap- 
pen'd when they had no ſuſpicion of us as 
enemies, nor any ſhew of hoſtility made, to 

ive them warning or diſtruſt. 

If therefore we had employ'd our fleet 
then in readineſs to the Tercera iſlands, 


where we aſſuredly knew the Spaniards 
would touch in their return, as indeed they 
did, all ſcatter'd and ill provided, we had 
without all doubt or queſtion intercepted 
them, and poſſeſs'd ſo much wealth of 
theirs, as would have maintain'd a royal 
war againſt them, till his majeſty had been 
reveng d of the affronts offered him, as was 
conceived at his being in Spain. 

Beſides this wealth, we had cut off his 
fleet, which conſiſted of fifty or ſixty of 
his beſt galleons, which in an age could not 
be reſtored, whereby he would have been 
unable to undertake any action againſt us. 
This was diſcover'd to ſome, before the 
fleet's going out; but either neglected, or 
not believed. 


The Errors committed in the Expedition to the Iſle of Ree. 


N my examination of the voyages in 

the reign of queen Elizabeth, I make 
often reflection, without fear or flattery, 
upon the errors then committed, as well by 
us, as by the Spaniards our enemies; which 
kind of proceeding, I follow in theſe two 
laſt expeditions, the one to Cadiz in 1625. 
which I have treated of; the other to &.. 
Martins in 1627. which I am to treat of, as 
well in number and goodneſs of ſhips, as in 
proportion and quantity of men. 
Though I was no actor myſelf in the two 
laſt expeditions, there being no relation that 
can give a more true account of them than 
thoſe publiſh'd by the authority of ſtate, I 
have, upon view of theſe pamphlets, col- 
le&ed ſuch errors as the actions themſelves 
have given juſt cauſe to except againſt. 

Let it not be imputed to me that I do it 
out of a carping or detracting humour, or 
a malignant diſpoſition, or an evil or con- 
teſting nature, or out of a vain or phantaſ- 
tical curioſity, or pride, or arrogance, to 
make ſmall errors ſeem greater than they 
are; for I have no other end than what I 
have often expreſſed, viz. by diſcovering 
the faults and overſights paſt, to make them 
ſerve as a warning for time to come. 

I would not be ſo bold and preſumptuous 
as to examine the grounds of this laſt deſign 
upon the iſland of $7, Martin's, or the car- 
riage of it upon their arriving and landing; 
for I never doubted, but that a matter of 
ſuch great conſequence, as the breach of 

ce between princes, and wherein his ma- 
jeſty*'s honour was to be engaged, and the 
reputation of the chief commander conſider- 
ed, was not only diſcuſſed and argued by 
the grave and wiſe ſenators of the ſtate, but 
advice taken of the moſt experienced cap- 
tains both by land and ſea this kingdom 
could afford ; which being ſo, the ſucceſs 


mult be referred to him who 1s the giver of 


all victories : for I am like the Carthagi- 


nian, who did not eſteem the leſs of the 
8 that loſt a battle, but of ſuch as 
ought againſt reaſon; for ſucceſs is the 
meaſure of fools; whereas conduct proceeds 
from judgment. 

This expedition to the ifland of S. Mar- 
tin's was begun from Portſmouth on the 17th 
of June 1627. a place deſign'd for the ren- 
dezvous; and to that end the ſhips of pro- 
viſions that attended the reſort of the army 
to Plimouth, were drawn together at Port/- 
mouth, though with ill ſucceſs : Firſt, in 
reſpect one of thoſe ſhips miſcarried, and 
others were 1n danger to have done the like. 
Secondly, I muſt make the rendezvous at 
Portſmouth the ground of my argument, to 
except againſt the carriage of the action, 
and the chief cauſe of the miſchief that en- 
ſued. 

You muſt underſtand that Stokes Bay, 
where our ſhips rode, is forty leagues from 
Plimouth, by the way of St. Helen's Point; 
and the courſe of the channel is eaſt north- 
eaſt, and weſt ſouth-weſt : Uſant, which 
is the head-land of France, and by which 
you muſt paſs either from Plimouth or Port/- 
mouth, if you will fail to St. Martin's, is 
twenty fix leagues from Plimouth ſouth- 
weſterly ; ſo that there was forty leagues run 
to fetch thoſe ſhips which could have 
brought themſelves ; and a ſhip loſt, which 
had not ſo happen'd but by their going to 
fetch them. 

Now ſhould they have held a grave con- 
ſultation, if they had done well, how to 
proceed afterwards, which ſhould have con- 
ſiſted of rhree propoſitions : The one, whe- 
ther to keep the ſea with that eaſterly wind, 
or no; which in little ſpace would bring them 
to leeward of all. The ſecond, whether to 
land in Conguet Road, or ſome part of 
France, The third and laſt, was, whether 
to return to Plimouth or Falmouth, there to 
attend a better opportunity of wind, But, 0 
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be ſhort, unadviſedly they took the worſt 
of the three, and kept the fea till they were 
to lecward of all French ſhores ; in which 
ſpace they had purſuit of certain Dunkirkers, 
whom indiſcreetly they chaſed a whole day, 
when in two hours they might have diſ- 
cerned whether they could fetch them up, or 
no. | 

If they had anchored in France, or any 
part of chat coaſt, notice would have been 
talen of it by the French ; and it would 
have given a ſudden alarm, and been a 
cauſe to arm all places they might ſuſpect 
we would attempt. 

If they had repair'd to Plimonth or Ful- 
moth, it would have put a doubtfulneſs in 
the Irench, whether our deſign had been a- 
gainſt them, or no; and they would have 
made the leſs preparations to reſiſt us. 
Spain would alſo have taken the alarm, be- 
ing in as great a doubt and danger of us as 
France; but drawing the ſhips from Pli— 
mouth to Portſmouth, Spain could not con- 
ceive that it was intended againſt them; and 
France was in as great aſſurance that it was 
deſign'd upon them. 

Thus you ſee from Port/meuth they were 
to attend the uncertainty of two winds, and 
give warning to France to provide for them- 
ſelves ; whereas from either of the two ports 
of Plimouth or Falmouth, one wind would 
have carried them directly to S. Martin's, 
which might have been run in two or three 
days, without fear of ſcattering, or other 
diſaſter, Theſe inconveniencics ſhould not 
have been only foreſeen, but prevented, if 
experience and diſcretion had guided the 
action. 

Now follows the miſchief that enſued up- 
on keeping the ſea, The firſt is, That 
tense brought ſo far to leeward, that 

I would, yet they could not recover 
cher Plimorih or Falmouth. Secondly, 
they were ſubject to foul weather, which 
they afterwards found, Thirdly, their men 
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not being accuſtom'd to the ſea, and peſter- 
ed in ſhips, brought a great inconvent.n- 
cy amongſt them. But the greateſt was 
54 foul weather which parted them, and 
was the chief cauſe of the misfortune 
thar followed : for above ſixty of the ſhips 
being ſcattered, came to the iſland of &.. 
Martin's the 10th of July, and the reſt the 
day tollowing. 

The ſixty ſhips firſt arriving put the 
French out of doubt, but that was the place 
we intended, and gave them opportunity to 
do as much as the time would permit. 

And here you may obſerve the true over- 
throw of the expedition to the iſle of Ree z 
whereas if our fleet had come together from 
Plimonth or Falmouth, and landed together, 
they had ſuddenly ſurpriz'd the iſland, and 
poſſeſſed all the victuals in it, which in that 
ſhort time we gave them, they carried in- 
to the caſtle, being before but ill provided 
either of victuals, or any thing elſe. 


Thus have I run over ſuch errors as I have 
briefly collected out of the ill- carry'd action 
to the iſland of S. Martin's, wiſhing that 
generals may not only ſee, but foreſee, that 
they may with judgment determine what 
they ſhall put in execution, before they 
attempt 1t with force and courage; for great 
actions ought to be reſolv'd on by leiſure, 
and perform'd with ſpeed : they ſhould not 
ſay and ſtay, but ſay and do: they muſt 
conſider, that the firſt enterprize in war 
gets the beſt reputation; and a thing well 
begun, 1s halt ended, 


. As I have ſet down the Names of the Ships 


the Queen left at her Death in my firſt 
Book, now ſhall follow the Names of thoſe 
that were built by King James and King 
Charles; and the preſent Rates for Sea- 
mens Wages, according to the Ranks of 


Ships and Officers, increaſed Anno Dom. 
1626, 


Ships built by King James. | Ships built by King Charles. 
, en in : 

Ships. beer e Men at Sea. Ships. abo. Men at Sca. 
Reformation, 9 250 Ten Whelps, 3 60 ſome 70 
Happy Entrance, 7 160 Henrietta Pinnace, 3 23 
Garland, 7 160 Mary Pinnace, 3 25 
St. George, 9 250 Charles, 9 3 
Mary Roſe, 6 120 Henrietta Maria, 9 250 
Triumph, I2 :.." 200 The James, 9 260 
Swiftſure, 9 250 Victory, 9 250 
Bonaventure, 7 160 The Leopard, 7 170 
St. Andrew, 9 250 The Swallow, 6 1350 

The Sovereign, 
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confirmed by the Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's Navy, according ty 


7 Rat 8 s Wape 5 
The New Rates for Seamens Wages of Officers, Monthly, Anno Dom. 1626. 


his Majeſty's ſeveral Rates of Ships and Degrees 


Ranks. I 2 | 3 4 5 
Number of Men.| 500 400 300 250 200 160 120 100 70 
& „ 3. 1 3 1 
Capt. Ordinary | 14 00 00 11 04 00 og o 08 | 06 12 
Lieutenant 03 10 OO 03 10 OO 02 16 Oo | 
Maſter 04 13 09 O4 10 OO 03 15 00 03 07 o6 o3 oo 
Pilot 02 05 OO 02 OO OO 01 17 06 OI 13 09 OI 10 
Maſter's Mates 302 05 o 202 00 o0 01 17 06 01 13 09 OI 10 
Boatſwain O2 og OO O2 OO OO 01 17 06 01 13 09 OI IO 
Boatſwain'sMate| or 06 03 OI O05 OO O1 oo 08 O1 O0 08 OI OO 
hy ng . O1 10 OO 4101 O5 OO 4101 O5 OO| 4101 05 OO| 2 01 O05 
rs | 
Quarter Maſ- 2 |: 05 oo 401 oo 08 2 01 00 08| 201 oo 08| 201 oo 
ter s Mates 
Haly® | 
e rang ese en 01 co] ſor 0 09] #|on er vo] ſor e. 
Jears | 
Corporal OI 10 OO O1 08 oo OI 05 08 OI 03 04 OI o 
Mr. Carpenter [of 17 06 01 17 06 OI 10 OO O1 06 08 OI 03 
Carpenter's Mate oi 05 00 OI O4 03 O1 03 04 OI OI 06 00 19 
Other Car- | 
penters and > 9|01 o 08] 601 00 00| 4,01 00 o0| 3101 00 00 
Calkers 
Purſer O2 OO OO OI 16 08 OI 10 OO O1 06 08 OI 03 
N and OI 05 OO OI O45 OO OI 05 OO OI OJ gt Or O3 
Surgeon Ot 10 OO or 10 oo OI 10 OO OI 10 OO OI 10 
Surgeon's Mate. [ox oo 00 OI OO OO OI OO OO 
Mr. Trumpeter [of Io oo or ob 08 OI O5 OO OI O5 OO OI O05 
Other Trump. 4|01 03 04 OI 03 04 
Drum and Fife |o01 oo oo OI OO OO OI OO OO OI OO OO OI Oo 
Coxſwain « OI og OO OI O05 OO OI 03 O4 OI OO OO O1 Oo 
Coxſwain's Mate| oi oo 08 OI O0 08 OO 19 02 
Skiffswain OI OO OO 
Skiffswain'sMate| 00 17 06 
Two ſwabbers [oi o8 08] 101 8 oo o0 18 06 OO 17 06 OO 17 
Swabber's Mate O00 17 O6 00 16 08 
Armourer O01 OI OO OI OI OO OI OI OO OI OI OO O1 OI 
Mr. Gunner O2 OO OO O1 16 08 OI 10 OO O1 Ob 08 OI 03 
Gunner's Mates oi O2 06 OI OI oo OI OO OO O1 OO oo OI OO 
r l o o Oo] 400 18 08 OO 18 08 O0 18 08 00 17 06 
9 84 co 18 081 400 17 06 
Teoman bang. OI OO OO OO 18 08 OO 18 08 OO 18 08 00 18 08 
Powder Room | 
Mr. Cooper 00 16 08 00 16 08 00 16 08 OO 16 08 00 16 08 
Grumetts 6]00 11 03] +5[o00 11 03] 4100 11 03] 30% 11 03 O00 11 03 
Common Men 
360. 4 out of, 
each 100 are o 15 00|204|00 15 0014600 15 0065 Oo 15 00]41100 15 00 
the Captains | 
Retinue 
Boys 5|00 07 06] 4|00 07 06] 30 o/ 06] 3 ©0 o/ ob 00 07 06 
Gunmaker 01 O1 OO OI OI OO 
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If I were worthy to adviſe his majeſty, 
heſhould follow the precedent of the earl 
of Lincoln, late lord high-admiral of Eng- 
land, who two years before he died, and in 
the year 1582. cauſed a general muſter to 
be taken of all ſhips, their burthen and 
mariners, belonging to the ports of England, 
as here follows. 

And withal, I wiſh there were a compu- 
ration made from the year 1582. till the 
end of queen Elizabeth's reign in 1602. all 
which being compared with the increaſe of 
ſhips and mariners ſince that time, and 
their greatneſs in burthen, it will ſcem won- 
derful to all his majeſty's ſubjects, who ſhall 
underſtand it, that ſince the firſt year of 
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king James's reign, till this, which is the 
13th of king Charles, the navy of England 
is ſo much increaſed and augmented ; and 
thereby they may conjecture what wealth 
hath been imported and tranſported ſince 
that time, to the infinite inriching of all 
people in general, which will make them 
repine the leſs at paying ſhip money; for 
they muſt truly confeſs, how much the 
kingdom is, ſince the year 1582. ſtrengthen- 
ed and fortified by ſea, and the common- 
wealth enriched by trade; for though the 
merchant only runs the hazard of ſhips and 
goods that go to ſea, yet the whole king- 
dom receives benefit and profit by it, from 
the handicraftſman to the labourer. 


A Muſter of Ships and Mariners throughout England, taken two Years before the Death of 
the Earl of Lincoln, Lord Admiral. 


Somerſetſhire. 
HIRTY ſeven ſhips, whereof ten 
above eighty tons. 
Mariners, maſters, and fiſhermen at home, 


462 
Abroad, 40 


In all 502 


Cheſter. 


Fourteen ſhips. 
Mariners, maſters, and ſeamen, 113 


Lancaſter. 
Fifty three ſhips, whereof ten above eighty 


tons, 


Maſters and mariners, 163 
Fiſhermen, 36 
In all 199 

Eſſex. 


Twelve ſhips above eighty tons. 
Hoys, crays, and other ſmall veſſels, 107 


Maſters and ſeamen, 517 
ü Cornwall. 

Five ſhips above yy tons. 

Threeſcore and ſeven other ſmall ſhips. 

Maſters, 108 

Mariners, 606 

Other ſeamen, | 204. 
In all 918 

Lincolnſhire. 


One ſhip of eighty tons burden. 
Twenty ſmall ſhips. 


Maſters, 20 
Mariners, 190 
Fiſhermen, 134 

In all 344 


London. 


Sixty two ſhips above an hundred tons. 
Twenty three ſhips of eighty ton and above. 


Forty four ſmall ſhips. | 
Maſters, 142 
Mariners, 868 
Watermen, or ferrymen, 957 
Fiſhermen, 195 
In all 2162 
Hampſhire. 
Eighty nine ſhips and boats, whereof ten | 
above eighty ton. 
Maſters, 46 
Mariners, 244 
Fiſhermen, 180 
In all 470 
Yorkſhire. 
Fifty four ſhips, whereof eighteen above 
eighty ton. 
Maſters and failors, 375 
Fiſhermen, 507 
In all 880 
The Cinque Ports, 


Two hundred and twenty three ſhips and 
boats, none above eighty ton. 

Maſters and failors, 853 

Fiſhermen, 139 


In all 992 


Bp Kent, 
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Kent. 


One hundred and ſix ſhips and boats, none 
above eighty ton. 


Maſters and failors, 221 
Suſſex. 
Sixty ſix ſmall ſhips under eighty ton. 
Maſters, 28 
Sailors, 222 
Fiſhermen, a 122 
In all 370 
Dorſet. 


Eight ſhips, above eighty ton, 
Seventy two ſmall ſhips. 


Maſters and mariners, 605 
Fiſhermen, 34 
In all 639 


Devonſhire. 


Eight ſhips above eighty ton. 
One hundred and thirteen ſmall ſhips. 
Maſters, mariners, and fiſhermen, 2176 


Norfolk. 


Twenty two ſhips above eighty ton. 
One hundred and forty eight ſmall ſhips. 


Seamen of all ſorts, 1890 
Suffolk. 
Twenty fix ſhips above one hundred ton. 
Seventy ſix ſmall ſhips. 
Seamen of all ſorts, 1286 
Glouceſterſhire. 

Twenty nine ſhips under eighty ton. 
Maſters, ſeamen, and fiſhermen, 219 
Cumberland. 

Twelve ſmall ſhips under eighty ton. 

Mariners and fiſhermen, 195 
The total of all veſſels, 12 32 
Above eighty ton, 217 


Mariners of all forts, 1429; 


The particular Number of Ships and Mariners in the Fleet of eleven hundred Sail, in the 
Days of King Edward III. with the Names of the Cinque Ports, viz. Haſtings, Rumney, 


Heth, Dover, and Sandwich, 
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The South Fleet. 

The King's Ships 25 
Mariners 419 

London Ships 25 
Mariners 662 

Alford Ships 2 
Mariners 24 

Hoo Ships 2 
Mariners 24 

Maidſtone Ships 5 
Mariners 59 

Newhith Ships 5 
Mariners 45 

Margate Ships I5 
Mariners 160 

Morlen Ships 2 
Mariners 21 

Feverſham Ships 2 
Mariners 23 

Sandwich Ships 22 
Mariners 504 

Dover Ships 16 
Mariners 336 

Wight Ships 13 
Mariners 226 

Winchelſey Ships 21 
Mariners 596 

Weymouth Ships 13 
Mariners 263 | 


Lyme Ships 
Fn Mariners 62 
Seaton Ships 2 
Mariners 25 
Sidboth Ships 3 
Mariners 62 
Exmouth Ships 10 
Mariners 193 
Tegmouth Ships 7 
Mariners 120 
Dartmouth Ships 32 
Mariners 383 
Portſmouth Ships 5 
Mariners 96 
Plimouth Ships 26 
Mariners Coz 
Yalme Ships 2 
Mariners 47 
Foy Ships 47 
Mariners 770 
Briſtol Ships 22 
Mariners Co 
Tinmouth Ships 2 
Mariners 52 
Haſtings Ships 5 
Mariners 96 
Rumney Ships 4+ 
Mariners 63 
Rye Ships 9 
Mariners 150 
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The North Eaſt. 


Heth Ships 
Mariners 
Shoreham Ships 
Mariners 
So ford Ships 
Mariners 
Newmouth Ships 
Mariners 
Hamhook Ships 
Mariners 
Ilo ke Ships 
Mariners 
Southampton Ships 
| Mariners 
Lymington Ships 
Mariners 
Poole Ships 
_ Mariners 
Warham Ships 
Mariners 
Swanſey Ships 
Mariners 
 Ilfordcomb Ships 
Mariners 
Patricks Ships 
town Mariners 
Polerwan Ships 
Mariners 
Wadworth Ships 
Mariners 
Cardiff Ships 
Mariners 
Bridgwater Ships 
Mariners 
Carmarthen Ships 
Mariners 
. Carlcheſ= Ships. 
worth, Mariners 
Malbroo Ships 
Mariners 
Bamburgh Ships 
Mariners 
Newcaſtle Ships 
Mariners 
Walcrich Ships 
Mariners 
Hartipoole Ships 
Mariners 
Hull Ships 
Mariners 
Fork Ships 
Mariners 
Ravenſer Ships 
Mariners 


16 
466 
I 


9 
I 


17 


They were, upon forty days warning, to 
furniſh theſe ſhips for fifteen days, upon their 
own charge, after ſetting fail; and to do 
it every year, if they were demanded; the 
reſt of the time the king to pay them. 
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Woodhouſe Ships 


Mariners 
Strockeeth Ships 
Mariners 
Burton Ships 
Mariners 
Swinfleet Ships 
Mariner 
Saltfleet Ships 
Mariners 
Grimsby Ships 
Mariners 
Wainfleet Ships 
Mariners 
Wrangle Ships 
Mariners 
Lenn, or Ships 
Lynn Mariners 
Blackney Ships 
Mariners 
Scarborough Ships 
Mariners 
Yarmouth Ships 
Mariners 
Dunwich Ships 
Mariners 
Orford Ships 
Mariners 
Goford Ships 
Mariners 
Harwich Ships 
Mariners 
Ipſwich Ships 
Mariners 
Merſey Ships 
Mariners 
Brickleſey Ships 
Mariners 
Colcheſter Ships 
Mariners 
Whitbanes Ships 
Mariners 
Malden Ships 
Mariners 
Derwin Ships 
Mariners 
Cinque Ports. 
Haſtings 
Romney 
one men, an 
Heth Five ſhips. 
Dover 
Sandwich 


Twenty one ſhips with twenty 
one men each, and a grummet. 
Twenty one ſhips, each twenty 


Twenty one ſhips. 


a grummet. 


Five ſhips, to be raiſed out of 


goods, and not of land. 


The privilege of the cinque ports was 
firſt granted by St. Edward the Confeſſor, 
and William the Conqueror, and continued 


by the ſucceeding kings. 
811 


Of 


\ 
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Of the Sovereignty of the Seas of England, 
and of the Right belonging to Admirals in 
the ſame, as is to be ſeen in the Records 
in the Tower. 


o you lords auditors, deputed by 
the kings of England and of France, 


to redreſs the wrongs done to the people 
of their kingdoms, and of their territories 
ſubject to their dominions by ſea and by land, 
in the time of peace, and in truce, the 
procurators of the prelates, nobles, and 
admirals of England, and of the commonal- 
ties of cities and towns, and of merchants, 
mariners, merchant ſtrangers, and of all 
others of the ſaid kingdom of England, 
and the territories ſubject to the dominion 
of the ſaid king of England, and other 
places, as of the coaſt of Genoa, Catalonia, 
Spain, Almany, Zealand, Holland, Denmark, 
and Norway, and of divers other places of 
the empire, doth ſhew ; 

That whereas the kings of England, by 
reaſon of the ſaid Kingdom, from times 
whereof there is no memory to the contrary, 
that it had been in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the ſovereign dominions of the ſea of Eng- 
land, and of the iſles in the ſame, in ma- 
king and eſtabliſhing laws and reſtraints of 
arms, and of ſhips otherwiſe furniſhed, 
as ſhips of merchandize to be, and in ta- 
king ſurety, and affording ſafe-guard in all 
caſes, where need ſhall be, and in ordering 
all other things neceſſary for maintaining 
of peace, right, and equity, between all 
manner of people, as well of other domi- 
nions as of their own, paſſing through the 
faid ſeas, and the ſovereign guard thereof; 
and in doing juſtice to high and low, ac- 
cording to the ſaid laws, ſtatutes, ordi- 
nances, and reſtraints, and in all other things 
may appertain to the exerciſe of ſove- 
reign dominion, in the places aforeſaid. 
And A. de B. admiral of the ſaid ſea, de- 
puted by the king of England, and all o- 
ther admirals ordained by the ſaid king of 
England, had been in peaceable poſſeſſion 
of the ſaid ſovereign guard, with the cog- 
nizance of juſtice, and all other appurte- 
nances, except in caſe of appeal, and of 
complaint made of them to their ſove- 
reigns the kings of England in default of 
juſtice, and for evil judgment; and eſpe- 
cially for making of ſtay, doing of juſtice, 
and taking ſurety of the peace of all ſhips 
aforeſaid, otherwiſe furniſhed, and ſet forth 
otherwiſe than eee to a merchant's 
ſhip; and in all other points, where a 
man may have reaſonable cauſe to ſuſpect 
them of robbery, or any other miſdemea- 
nor. And whereas the ſhips of the ſaid 
kingdom of England, in the abſence of the 
ſaid admirals, have been in peaceable poſ- 
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And whereas in the firſt article of alliance 
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ſeſſion of taking cognizance, and judging 
of all actions done in the ſaid ſea, between 
all manner of people, according to the ſaid 
laws, ſtatutes, reſtraints, and cuſtoms: 


B 


lately made between the ſaid kings, in their 
treaties upon the laſt peace of Paris, are 
comprized the words following in a ſche- 
dule annexed to theſe preſents. 


<* Firſt, It is treated and agreed, betwixt 
us and the meſſengers and procurators 
aforeſaid, in the names of the ſaid 
kings, That the ſaid kings ſhould from 
this time forward be, one to the other, 
good, true, and loyal friends, in aiding 
and aſſiſting againſt all men, fave the 
church 'of Rome, in ſuch manner, That 
if any one or more, whatſoever they be, 
would diſinherit, hinder, or moleſt the 
ſaid kings, in the franchiſes, liberties, 
privileges, rights, duties, or cuſtoms of 
them, and of their kingdoms, they ſhall 
be good and loyal friends, in aiding a- 
gainſt all men that may live or die, to 
defend, keep, or maintain the franchizes, 
liberties, privileges, rights, duties, and 
cuſtoms aforeſaid, (except the king of 
England, monſieur John duke of Bra- 
bant, and his heirs deſcending of him, 
and of the daughter of the king of Eug- 
land, and except to our aforeſaid lord 
the king of France, the excellent prince 
John earl of Hainault ;) and that the one 
ſhould not be of council, or aiding, 
where the other may loſe life, member, 
eſtate, or temporal honour.” 
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Monſieur Reynault Grimbault, who tiles 
himſelf admiral of the ſea aforeſaid, depu- 
ted by his lord the king of France in his 
war againſt the Hemmings, contrary to the 
ſaid alliance, and the intention of him that 
made it, wrongfully aſſumed the office of 
admiralty in the ſaid ſea of England, by the 
commiſſion of the ſaid king of France, and 
uſed the ſame one year and more, taking the 
people and the merchants of the kingdom 
of England, and of other places, paſſing 
through the ſaid ſea, with their goods ; and 
delivered the people ſo taken to the pri- 
ſons of his ſaid lord the king of France, 
and cauſed their goods and merchand1ze, 
by his judgment and award, to be brought 
to the receivers deputed by the ſaid king 
of France in the ports of his ſaid king- 
dom, as to him forfeited and accruing 
and the taking and determining of the ſaid 
people with their ſaid goods and merchan- 
dize, as alſo his ſaid judgment and award, 
hath juſtify'd before you lords auditors 
in writing, by virtue and authority ot 
his faid commiſſion of the admiralty afore- 
ſaid, by him uſurped, and during a re- 
ſtraint ſo generally made by the un 
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of England, by reaſon of his power, and 
according to the form of the third article 
of the alliance aforeſaid, which contains 
the words underwritten, requiring that he 
might be acquitted and abſolved of the 
ſame, to the great damage and prejudice of 
the ſaid King of England, the prelates, 
nobles, and others above named. 

Wherefore the ſaid procurators, in the 
names of the ſaid lords, do pray you lords 
auditors aforeſaid, That you cauſe due and 
ſpeedy delivery of their ſaid people, of their 
goods and merchandize ſo taken and de- 
tained, to be made to the admiral of the 
ſaid king of England, and to whom the cog- 
nizance of the lame of right appertains, as 
is before expreſs'd ; for that without the 
diſturbance of you, or any other, he may 
take cognizance thereof, and do that which 
appertains to his office aforeſaid, 

And that the ſaid Monſieur Reynault 
Grimbault be condemned, and conſtrained 
to make due fatisfaction to all the parties 
damnify*d, ſo far forth as he ſhall be able; 
and in his default, his ſaid lord the king of 
France, by whom he was deputed to the 
{aid office; and that after due ſatisfaction 
made to the parties damnify'd, the ſaid 
Monſieur Grimbault be ſo duly puniſhed, 
for the violation of the ſaid alliance, that 
his puniſhment may be an example to others 
in time to come. 


Thus much for Eugland's authentick 
proofs of her ſovereignty on the ſeas in 
theſe latter times. 


A more ancient Proof of the Sovereignty of 
the Seas. 


UT England may plead a more ancient 

ſovereignty o'er the ſeas; and not on- 

ly the narrow ſeas that divide France and 

her, but alſo all other ſeas that encompaſs 

her, as well eaſt and weſt, as north and 
ſouth, 

Julius Agricola was the firſt that ſail'd 
about England and Scotland, and ſubdued 
the iſlands of Orkney, when England was 
called Britain. 

King Edgar made his ſummers progreſs, 
as appears upon record, by failing about 
the whole iſland of Albion, and was guarded 
with a navy of four thouſand fail, which 
he divided into four ſquadrons, and ap- 
homing one thouſand ſhips to every ſqua- 

ron. 

King Arthur ſubdued Ireland, Beland, 
Norway, Gothland, and many other king- 
doms; which he could not have done, if 
he had not been maſter of all the then known 
world by ſea, and in ſhipping. 

And if we ſpeak of our Engliſh conqueſts 
lince William of Normandy, we ſhall find 
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that Richard I. in his expedition to Feruſa- 
lem, in 1090. had with him two hundred 
and fifty four tall ſhips, and ſixty galleys. 

Prince Edward, ſon to Henry III. in his 
voyage to Aſia in 1270. had a gallant navy 
of ſhips, which God bleſſed above other 
princes that joined with him in that expe- 
dition; for he loſt never a ſhip by tempeſt, 
when the others had one hundred and twen- 
ty fail caſt away. 

Edward III. had a fleet at one time of 
one thouſand one hundred veſſels ; and be- 
cauſe it ſhall the better appear, I have ſet 
down the particular numbers of them and 
their men, with the names of their ports 
from whence they were furniſhed, imme- 
diately before theſe two diſcourſes of the 
ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas. 

And as for the time of queen Elizabeth, 
I have ſet down her offenſive and defenſive 
fleets in the ſaid firſt book: and comparing 
the ſtrength at ſea in the days of king 
James and king Charles, we may ver 
well ſay and conclude, that they are treble 
to thoſe in the queen's time, both for the 
number, greatneſs, and goodneſs of ſhips: 

The ruſtical people that go about to im- 
pugne the prerogative due to England by 
ſea, are the Hollanders, not only by calum- 
nations and malicious practiſes, but by 
{ſcandalous pamphlets, which they divulge 
to prove the liberty of the ſea. 

But the nature of thoſe baſe people 
ought to be conſidered, who turn all things 
topſy-turvy, and make it their buſineſs to 
alter and change the courſe of the world, 
and the laws antiently ſettled in it: They 
withſtand the rightful power of kings, e- 
ſtabliſhed by God himſelf, and caſt it 
upon beer-brewers and basket-makers, 
whom they obey as kings : they make the 
chiefeſt offenders judges, and the juſteſt 
Judges delinquents; and therefore it is no 
marvel, if they uſe his majeſty malepertly 
at ſea, that treat their natural prince re- 
belliouſly on land : but mark the end of 
ſuch actions, wherein they offend God more 
than man; and commonly ſuch injuries 
never eſcape without cruel revenge in the 
end. 


Preſidents, known to the Author, of Princes, 
as well Turks as Chriſtians, ſtanding 
up for Prerogatives in their Seas and 
Ports. 


HE prerogative of princes, within 
their own dominions, is without li- 
mit, and ever received and practiſed by con- 
ſent of all kings and monarchs for which 
reaſon, princes are bound to maintain one 
anothers rights in that point. 
And to put the caſe in the accident late- 
ly happened in the Downs, through the 
inſolency 
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inſolency of the Hollanders ſurprizing certain 
ſhips of Dunkirk, I confeſs, though the in- 
jury and loſs be great to the king of Spain's 
ſubjects, whoſe ſhips were taken, yet the 
indignity is much more to his majeſty than 
to the others, becauſe they were forced 
away from under his protection and ſafe- 
uard. 

. All ports and harbours of princes are 
called their chambers, and as dutifully to be 
obſerved and reverenced by ſtrangers reſort- 
ing to them, as the others are ; and therefore 
the Hollanders might as well have ſeized 
on the perſon of a Dunkirker within his 
majeſty's chamber and preſence, as have of- 
fered this inexcuſable contempt within any 
of his majeſty's ports. 

And becauſe examples and precedents are 
the rules, in ſuch caſes, to make good 

rinces rights, and uphold their honours, 
I will collect ſome accidents that happened 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, of famous 
memory, and Henry III. then king of 
France; I will proſecute the like caſes in 
the time of king James; and laſtly, of the 
king of Barbary, a Mahometan, who yet 
ſtands as much upon the prerogative of his 
ports, as though he had power to maintain 
them by ſhipping. 

In the year 1588. when the Spanih fleet 
was put ax its anchor by our fireſhips in 
the road of Calais, the admiral of the four 
galleaſſes, Don Hugo de Moncado was forced 
aſhore, and there wreck'd : whereupon my 
lord admiral commanded her to be at- 
tempted with ſome ſhip-boats manned out 
of his fleet; and making an attempt upon 
her, the governor of Calais, monſieur Gur- 
don, thought it ſuch an indignity to his 
maſter, that he ſhot at the Engliſh, and de- 
tended the galeaſs, which otherwiſe had 
been in our power to have burnt. 

That ſame year, and in the ſame action 
of 1588. one of the galleons of Spain put 
into Newhaven in Normandy; which queen 
Elizabeth underſtanding, ſent ſome of her 
thips to ſurprize her in the harbour ; and 
as her ſhips were bearing into the ſaid port, 
they were forbidden to meddle with her, 
with ſhot from the caſtle ; which we o- 
bey'd, though it is well known, that in thoſe 
days the French king did much more favour 
the queen and her proceedings, than the 
king of Spain : bur it 1s true, that princes 
are always more jealous of their honours, 
than private perſons. 

King James, after his acceſſion to the 
crown, finding that many occaſions of con- 
troverſy were like to ariſe betwixt the 
Dunkirkers and Hollanders, who were then 
at war, and the king a friend to both, he 
directed by his proclamation, how far he 
would protect either of them that ſhould 


firſt arrive under his protection, command- 
ing ſuch ſhips as ſhould arrive firſt in any 
of his ports, that they ſhould have liberty 
of two tides to depart before they ſhould 
be purſued by the enemy : and becauſe he 
would have the extents of his chamber de- 
clared, for all nations to take notice of its 


limits expreſſed therein, he cauſed it to be 


drawn by a line from headland to headland, 
by the advice of the Trinity Houſe, who 
could beſt determine it. This act of his 
was duly obſerved during the time of the 
wars betwixt Spain and Holland ; though 
at the beginning the Hollanders found them- 
ſelves much grieved at this decree of the 
king's, when they could not have their 
wills upon Goal ſhips of Dunkirk that 
arrived in the Downs ; for Sir William 
Monſon was very careful and watchful to 
obſerve and obey his majeſty's commands, 
without regard or reſpect to either of 
them. 

And whereas a ſhip of Dunkirk arriving 
at Portſmouth, through ſome defect the 
captain ſold her, reſerving her tackling, 
ordnance, and rigging, which he ſhipped 
in an Eyglih barque for Dunkirk, but by 
contrary winds the barque put into the 
Downs at a time when none of his maje- 
ſty's ſhips were there riding, an Holland 
ſhip, having intelligence of it, againſt the 
honour of the king he ſeized upon her, and 
carry'd her into Holland : but this affront 
being made known to his majeſty by mon- 
ſieur Habuck, then ambaſſador for the arch- 
duke, his majeſty cauſed reſtitution of ſhip 
and goods to be made; and the ſtates 
ſeemed offended with the captain that did 
It. 

Laſtly, For as much as concerns the king 
of Morocco, all ſuch Engliſhmen as trade in- 
to Barbary can teſtify, That if any ſhip, 
abiding in any of his ports, be aſſailed by 
any ſtrange nation, (as I will make com- 
pariſon betwixt an Engliſhman and a Spa- 
niard ;) If an Engliſhman ſhall offer to 
ſurprizea Spaniard in any of his ſaid ports, 
the beſt revenge he can take, and as I have 
known him offer to do, in a caſe of my 
own, Anno 1587. he will inſtantly ſeize 
upon the perſons and goods of all thoſe Eug- 
liſb that are reſident and trading in his 
country, and confiſcate both lives and mer- 
chandize; ſo much regard he has to the re- 
putation and ſtate of monarchy. 

And beſides theſe precedents of preroga- 
tives of princes aforeſaid, the civil law which 
is univerſal, and decides all controverſies at 
ſea, has adjudged this caſe amicus ſoli, 
(viz.) If a ſhip taken by an enemy, be 
brought into the port of a friend to both, 
the prize not having been at home with 


him that took her before arrival in a 
friends 
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friend's country, ſhe is as free as if ſhe 
had not been taken. And if this be a re- 
ſolution in the law, how much more is a 
prince injured by the caſe aforeſaid, and 
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therefore e mpg I refer to conſidera- 
tion ; for harbours and ports of princes are 
ſacred things, and not to be diſturbed or 
queſtioned. 


A Diſcourſe directed to the Subjects, exhorting them to pay Hip-Money, and 
contribute with their Fortunes and Perſons to puniſh the Inſolencies of the 


Dutch. 


Uſtom becomes law, which can plead no 
E ancienter right, eſpecially where that 
cuſtom is maintained by force and power; 
for it is an old ſaying, That cuſtom has 
taught nations, reaſon men, and nature 
beaſts, Tyrants will not admit of cuſtom, 
nor ſubmit to the juſtice of their cauſe, but 
to their own proper power and will : but, 
God be thanked, this kingdom never ad- 
mitted of tyrants titles, but of their true 
inheritors, Sending from their anceſtors ; 
and if this deſcent were at any time im- 

ugned by uſurpers, the violence laſted not 
5-4 but right took place, like the true 
religion, which peſtiferous hereſies could 
never darken or fork. 

And as antiquity, deſcent, and juſtice, 
have crowned the 3 of this land with 
lawful authority, from our firſt William to 
this very day; ſo have the ſeas given as 
authentick privileges and prerogatives to 
the kings thereof, by conſent of foreign 
nations, asthe former record doth declare; 
and ever ſince we have held an undoubted 
ſucceſſion, which makes our title the more 
ſtrong and potent. For, firſt, we plead con- 
ſent and allowance of other countries. Se- 
condly, the long uſe and execution of it. 
Thirdly, a continual poſſeſſion without 
contradiction or oppoſition. And, laſtly, 
our force, that in all ages has been able to 
maintain it, in the ſpight of any that ſhould 
gainſay it. 

And as we have received this preroga- 
tive from our forefathers, from whom all 
other goodneſs deſcended, as both tradition 
and records do witneſs; who ſhould doubt 
of the truth thereof? or who may not as 
well queſtion the clemency of Julius Cæ- 
ſar? the magnificency of Alexander? or 
the goodneſs of Trajan? If actions and 
accidents of times paſt be not allowed, all 
things that are gone before are like a dream, 
which when we awake we remember not, 
nor know any thing of it. Cicero faith, 
That if a man knew no more than when 
he is born, he ſhould be always a child ; 
for hiſtory and | monuments make he- 
roical deeds to live again, which otherwiſe 
wr ga be buried in everlaſting forgetful- 
neſs. 

But can there be a more approved teſti- 


monial, than that we live and enjoy the an- 
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cient right left to the crown of this king- 
dom, as many ancient families have done 
their lands and poſſeſſions to 'their heirs 
and ſucceſſors, who ſince, through the 
lewdneſs of the times, have prodigally con- 
ſumed them, and made themſelves the ſcorn 
of the world : therefore let the greater miſ- 
chiefs be ſhunned by example of the leſs, 
that we may avoid the diſgrace, imputa- 
tion, and ſhame, the Hollanders endeavour 
to put _ us, by queſtioning and deny- 
ing the ſovereignty of the ſea, as is appa- 
rent by their late inſolent carriage to his 
majeſty's ſhips ſerving in the narrow ſeas ; 
an injury without ſatisfaction, unleſs we be 
publickly righted by open proclamation, 
not only in the excuſe of the fact, but in 
acknowledging his majeſty's undoubted 
right; which, if they deny to do, they 
muſt be made to know, That the way to 
wipe out old offences, 1s not to offer new 
ones. | 

But if ambiguous words, or feigned 
promiſes, will give us ſatisfaction, no doubt 
they will think it a little lip-labour for 
their tongues to pronounce it ; but in that 
point they are like ſpies, that will diſſemble 
one thing and ſay another; it will be all 
one to us to be deaf, as to hearken to what 
they ſay, unleſs we compel them per force ; 
for the nature of them 1s to be proud when 
ſucceſsful, and to become diſloyal, and 
baſe withal ; as on the contrary, when caſt 
down they will yield and fink under ca- 
lamity, which is the right property of 
cowards, 

Here is an occaſion offered for all true 
Engliſhmen, to have a feeling of a publick 
and national wrong; for a reproach to 
a diſcreet man, is more than the lance of 
an enemy. What affront can be greater, 
or what can make a man valianter, than a 
diſhonour done to one's prince and country, 
eſpecially by a people that was wont to 
know no more than how to catch, pickle, 
and feed upon fiſh, till now they are made 
drunk with our Engliſh beer? and 1o rude 
and unruly, that they ftrike at us their next 
and beſt neighbours and friends ? 

But ſince our Engliſh beer has that ope- 
ration on their brains, let us keep it from 
them; and let them find the effect of our 
laws againſt drunkards, which is the 
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whipping-poſt, as not worthy of a better 
revenge; for a prince that puniſhes publick 
offences, and forgives private injuries to 
himſelf, has true honour. 

Towards this defence of our reputation, 
it is requiſite ſome be aiding with money, 
and others with their perſons. They that 
have not the one, muſt ſupply the defect 
with the other: let the rich aſſiſt in liberal 

ayment; and leave the reſt to the valour 
of ſoldiers, who will think of nothing bur 
revenges ſuitable to the wrong : and no- 
thing claims revenge more than a contempt 
of our prince. 

This done, the next thing to be recom- 
mended is celerity, as the principal advan- 
tage in war; nd therefore let us diſdain, 
and not dally with the Hollanders ; for it 
gives a coward courage: our houſes are not 
made of glaſs, that we need fear their throw- 
ing ſtones ; we ſhall find them like a lion, 
not ſo fierce as he is painted, nor themſelves 
ſo terrible as they are imagined. Let us 
ſtrike, and not threaten; tor that is wo- 
maniſh ; and it is an old ſaying, That a 
threaten'd man eats bread. 

Yet let not what we do, be done in fu- 
ry 3 for tury admits no reaſon : let our ac- 
tions be governed with diſcretion and tem- 
per; for raſhneſs cauſes repentance; and 
he that ſeeks not to avoid danger, and with 
valour to encounter it, tempts God more 
than he truſts in him. The greateſt glor 
of a commander, is to obtain a victory with 
the leaſt loſs ; for ſtratagems of war arc the 
products of wiſdom ; and ſecrecy is requi- 
ſite to conceal all deſigns from the enemy, 
who 1s better overcome by policy, than dint 
of valour. 

The property of a ſoldier is to be coura- 
gious in fight, and free from fear; for the 
true valiant man loves life, and fears not 
death : he 1s ſpurred on by revenge when 
injuries require it, and knowing that death 
cannot be avoided, is the leſs afraid of it. 
We ſee daily what little value life is of, ſince 
every ſoldier will venture it for ſix-pence. 
The badge a ſoldier ſhould bear, ought to 


be writ in his forehead, For my God, my 


Prince, and Country, I adventure my Life. 
Then ſeeing death 1s of fo little value, and 
the honour of one's prince of ſuch high eſ- 
teem, let us not ſhew ourſelves ſo indiffe- 
rent, as to regard whether we die or live : 
let us ſerk to imitate the Lacedemonians, 
among whom a matron being told they 
only had the rule of their husbands, an- 
ſwered, I was no wonder, becauſe they only 
brought forth valiant children. I need fay 
no more to this point, ſince you are Exgliſb- 
men, and therefore brave : you ſee your 
prince and country injur'd and affronted 
which your anceſtors were never wont to 
put up, without bitter revenge. The peo- 


ple that do this wrong, are fo inferior to 
you, that they are unworthy the title of 
gentlemen, or the name of a nation; their 
original being drawn out of the ſea, as by the 
etymology of Zealand it appears, that is to 
ſay, ſea and land : their lives, their religion, 
their education,and breeding, differs as much 
from the ſociety of civil people of other 
nations, as they differ from one another 
in diverſity of ſects and ſchiſms. They live 
more by falſe fame and fortune, than by any 
truth ſpoken of them ; their fame is gain'd 
by the inteſtine war they maintain againſt 
their prince and country, and by the peo- 
ple of the ſeveral nations that ſerve them, 
who ſpread abroad their own glory and 
praiſe, becauſe they are the actors of their 
wars. Few judge rightly of the cauſe of 
their renown 3 for if we take it truly as it 
is in itſelf, it is the ſituation of their coun- 
try, their rivers, the ſea filled with the 
multitude of their ſhips, and the jealouſy 
other nations have of the greatneſs of Spain, 
that are the true grounds on which they 
erect their monuments of fame. 

As for their fortune, I do not marvel at 
it; for fortune often favours the unjuſt; and 
God, who is the diſpoſer of fortune, as all 
things elſe, can change their good into bad; 
and many times he ſuffereth a wicked man to 
climb, that he may give him the greater fall 
when he is at his higheſt: therefore let no- 
thing diſmay your heroical ſpirits, but go 
on with your undertakings. 

Now will I apply my ſelf to men of 
means and eſtates, who muſt bear the bur- 
then, as the ſoldiers do the brunt of the 
war. There are two motives that lead you 
to revenge : the one 1s honour to our na- 
tion; the other a general and particular ſe- 
curity to yourſelves and country. The at- 
front done you is often repeated, with the 
qualities of the people that did it, which 
are ſuch as can claim no honour to them- 
ſelves by the rules of chriſtianity ; which 
makes the affront greater than from a k ing 
or prince, who can diſtinguiſh concerning 
giving or taking affronts. A diſgrace tofew, 
is born by a few ; but when it is done to a 
country, all men of that country ought to 
have a feeling of it, by the law and rule oi 
Solon; and whereas a private man's repu- 
tation is as dear to him as his eyes, ſo ought 
(in a higher degree of compariſon) the ho- 
nour of our prince and country to be, as the 
noble acts and deeds of the Romans have 
taught by ſundry examples. 

Let not the meanneſs, the baſeneſs, and 
the ſituation of the Hollanders make us de- 
ſpiſe their force and abilities, to endanger 
us; for we want not precedents, that all che 
flouriſhing and civil commonwealths of the 
world, have been ſubdued and conquered by 
as mean and rude people as they are, B 
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nus was enticed to the conqueſt. of Haly by 
the ſweet and delicious wines that country 
afforded, which neither he nor his ſoldiers 
had ever taſted. The air, the ſoil, and 
plenty, drew the Goths, the Hunns, and the 
Vandals, from out of the habitations of 
ſow and ice, to people the delightſome 
ſouthern parts, where the ſun ſpreads forth 
his beams and heat. All goodneſs that is 


comprehended in theſe ſouthern countries 


abounds in England, and is much deſired 
by the Hollanders, who well know the ſtate 
of it and us. | 

You are not ignorant what will enſue by 
their labouring to exceed us in ſhipping 3 
for if they prevail, you ſhall find our laws 
and government obnox1qus to them : your 
fair buildings without, and ornaments with- 
in, will give better accommodation to Haunſe 
than a mean cabin in a fiſherboat, which is 
their ordinary abode. There is nothing ſo 
unjuſt or cruel, which they will not find a 
text of ſcripture to execute upon you, they 
are ſo perfect in the interpretation of it. 
Our danger 1s the greater by our neighbour 
having, as it were, but a pond betwixt us; 
but eſpecially through the ignorance of our 
vulgar people, infatuated with their repub- 
lican government, with their ridiculous and 
phantaſtical religion, . and with their ima- 
gined integrity and ſincerity ; but princi- 
pally out of faction and diſcontent againſt 
the time we live in, not having ſenſe to 
conſider the benefit they receive, nor ever 
ceaſing to ſlander the actions of others. But 
let them beware; for it is better for the 
mouſe and frog to agree, than for the kite 
to be umpire, It will be better for you to 
contribute now whilſt you have ſomething, 
than to be bereaved of all you have. He 
that hath nothing adventures nothing, and 
is as ready to make havock of you as an 
enemy. 

The queſtion will be, whether fear or co- 
vetouſneſs ſhall prevail? Fear makes you 
prevent the worſt; but covetouſneſs keeps 
you from preventing it, when money is 
required, Fear is not ſo grievous to a mi- 
ſerable man that only hears of it, but does 
not ſee it, becauſe he preſumeth his wealth 
will defend him. But let him beware ; for 
where law ſerves not, weapons have power 
over him and his wealth; and then he will 
have cauſe to ſay, That poverty was bad, 
but riches much worſe; when it brings him 
into that thraldom which he will be forced 
to confeſs was not cauſed by poverty, but 
by too much plenty, and want of diſcre- 
tion and grace to employ it. 

You are like a covetous man, who, out 
of avarice, will not be at the charge of 
mending his chimney, to avoid the hazard 
of burning his houſe ; or the ſtopping of 
an inundation of water, with the coſt of 
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caſting up of a bank. But here you will 
meet with worſe than fire or water, that is, 
with a mercileſs unavoidable war, where all 
comfort ſhall be taken away, but only that 
you ſhall ſee your enemies in as ill caſe as 
yourſelves. Do like the matrons of Rome, 
in caſe of neceſſity, who wanting a cup of 
gold to preſent to Apollo, contributed to- 
wards it with their jewels and bracelets; for 
which they received the reward of virtue, 
honour, and fame. And to conclude, theſe 
changes will make you confeſs and find, 
Thar man is the pattern of frailty, the ſpoil 
of time, the game of fortune, the image of 
inconſtancy, and the trial of envy : there- 
fore truſt not the world, for it pays not 
what it ſeems to promiſe. 


The Author's Reaſons why the King did not 
ſooner reſent the Wrongs offered him by the 
Dutch; and for his ſetting out the Fleet in 


1633. 


HE king, out of his great provi- 
dence and wiſdom, weighing the ſtate 
of things, as they then ſtood abroad, thought 
not good by force and ſtrength to right 
himſelf upon the Hollanders for their inſo- 
lencies committed in the narrow ſeas, 
though all the world knew he had a power 
by the force of his navy to revenge him- 
ſelf on them; but his majeſty graciouſly 
rather imputed the Hollanders carriage to 
the rude, ruſtical, and unmannerly behavi- 
our of ſome of their captains, Who were ne- 
ver taught morality, civility, humanity, or 
honeſty : wherefore his majeſty held it fit- 
ter in this caſe, that their maſters the ſtates 
ſhould: know their errors by a ſharp re- 
prehenſion, declared by his majeſty's reſi- 
dent there abiding, than by any way at 
preſent to chaſtize them. He alſo ſaw 
that his neighbour princes were diſtracted, 
and ſtrove underhand to join in league one 
with another, for the beſt advantage of their 
ſtate, wherein he was to behold and expect 
the ſucceſs and event of things then in hand, 
and to be no more aſſured of one's friend- 
ſhip than of another's, till this year 1635. 
his majeſty had trial of the Hollanders in- 
conſtancy and unthankful proceedings; for 
contrary to the rules of common honeſty, 
they neglected his majeſty's repeated offers 
of peace, to make an end of thoſe long and 
inteſtine wars, both themfelves and their 
redeceſſors had long ſuffer'd under: but, 
Tay they little regarding or eſtceming his 
favours in that kind, rather caſt themſelves 
upon France, that offered to ſupport and 
maintain their ancient and unlawful divi- 
ſions. 
After much working, and ambaſſadors 
often paſſing between them and France, at 


laſt they concluded on an offenſive and de- 
fenſive 
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fenſive league, by which France was to de- 
clare war againſt Spain. The conſequences 
of ſuch a league being dangerous, and an 
unlimited ambition never with ſafety to be 
traſted, his majeſty had juſt cauſe ro be 
ſuſpicious of theſe innovations : he had rea- 
ſon to weigh theſe things, and to conſider 
why Holland and France ſhould fo ſtrictly 
combine and league together, both of them 
being neighbours to him; and why it 
ſhould be now haſtened more than in for- 
mer times, when France and England gave 
an indifferent and a ſufficient relief to Hol- 
land by conſent. 

The king alſo ſeeing the ambitious enter- 
prizes of France, aſſiſted and animated by 
Holland, to diſturb the chriſtian and peace- 
able commonwealth of Europe, and unjuſt- 
ly to ſeize upon his neighbouring territo- 
ries, without cauſe given, yea, not ſparing 
by treachery and force to enjoy the coun- 
tries of his weakeſt and neareſt friend, the 
ancient ſtate of Lorrain, which lay in his 
way, to hinder his unlawful deſigns; theſe 
were ſufficient motives and reaſons, for the 
king's majeſty to behold his own caſe with 
an eye of prevention. But eſpecially find- 


ing a combination betwixt France and Tol. 
land, to divide and devour the provinces 
of Flanders betwixt them, and to poſſeſs 
the maritime towns, as Dunkirk, and others, 
oppoſite to England, this made his majeſty 
to think how to quench the fire. that might 
flame into his own houſe : and having in- 
telligence that they were both of them to 
Join in one fleet, a thing not uſually done 


by the French; and they making no pub 


lick declaration of the deſign of their ſhips, 
as commonly princes, uſe to do in ſuch 
caſes, his majeſty could make no leſs con- 
ſtruction, than that they intended to de- 
prive him of his ancient and allow'd pre- 
rogative of the narrow ſeas, which beho- 
ved him as much to defend as his kingdom; 
for he that covets the one, will do as much 
by the other, if it were in his power to ef- 
fect it: wherefore his majeſty armed theſe 
ſhips following to ſea, to inquire reaſon at 
their hands; not intending to injure any 
nation, but to keep himſelf and ſubjects 
from being injur'd, and to curb the inſo- 
lency and pride of any people that ſhould 
go about to infringe his royal prerogative. 


A Navy ſet out by his Majeſty in the Year 1635. 


Ships. 


The Mere-honour, a ſhip royal, 
The James, 

The Swiftſure, 

The George, 

The St. Andrew, 

The Henrietta Maria, 

The Vanguard, 

The Rainbow, 

The Lyon, 

The Reformation, 

The Leopard, 

The Mary Roſe, 

The Adventure, 

The Swallow, 

The Antelope, 

The Lyons Second Whelp, 
The Lyon's Third Whelp, 
The Lyon's Eighth Whelp, 
The Lyon's Tenth Whelp, 


Merchant ſhips. 


The Sampſon, 

The Royal Exchange, 
The Freeman, 

The Pleiades, 

The William and Thomas, 
The Minikin Catch, 


HIS glorious and victorious fleet 
departed from Tilbury Hope the 26th 
of May, with direction and reſolution to 


defend his and his Kingdoms honour, 


Commanders. 


Robert earl of Lindſey, admiral. 
Sir William Monſon, vice-admiral. 
Sir Jobn Penington, rear-admiral, 
Captain James Mountague. 
Captain Walter Stenart. 

Captain Thomas Porter. 

Sir Francis Siddenbam. 

Captain Thomas Povey. 

Captain Jobn Menns. 

The lord Pazulett. 

Captain Lewis Kirke. 

Captain George Cartwright, 
Captain Parramore. 

Captain Henry Stradling. 

Captain Richard Fogge. 

Captain Anthony Penruddock, 
Captain Peter Lindſey. 

Captain Thomas Price. 

Captain William Smith. 


Commanders. 


Captain Thomas Kirke. 
Captain John Hyde. 
Captain Richard Feilding. 
Captain David Purrey. 
Captain John Fletcher, 
John Barton maſter, 


give no occaſion of hoſtility, or to make 
any nation enemy to his majeſty ; only to 


that 
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that had been lately and laviſhly taxed by 
the vain boaſting of a fleet of French and 
Hellanders, which joined off Portland the 
laſt of May: their bragging pretence was to 
queſtion his majeſty's prerogative on the 
narrow ſeas; and they ſtuck not to pro- 
claim wherefore they came: but it is to be 
obſerved, that the greateſt threateners are 
the leaſt fighters; and ſo fared it with them; 
for they no ſooner heard of our readineſs to 
find them, but they plucked in their horns, 
and quitted our coaſt, never more repairing, 
upon it; which gave great ſatisfaction to 
the ſhires we paſſed, that before were ſtruck 
with a terror. And becauſe we would be 
the better informed where the fleet was, and 


what it did, we ſent a bark upon the coaſt - 


of Brilany, whither we knew they were re- 
tired, and by it underſtood their deſigns, 
the weak condition of their ſhips, heart, 
and abilities, any more to look upon the 
Engliſh coaſt, 

From the time of the return of this bark, 
till the firſt of October, we made good our 
ſcas and ſhores, gave laws to our neighbour 
nations, and reſtored the ancient ſovereign- 
ty of the narrow ſeas to our gracious king, 
as was ever due to his majeſty's proge- 
nitors. 

Whilſt this fleet was preparing, and mo- 
ney railing to furniſh it, there were many 
idle, factious, and ſcandalous reports invent- 
ed, and ſpread abroad by diſaffected people. 
Their ſpeeches tended to the diſhonour of 
the king, and no leſs to the reproach of his 
miniſters of ſtate, ſaying, That the fitting 
out of ſuch a fleet, was but a colour to draw 
money from the multitude, to be otherwiſe 
employed than was pretended : but when 
they faw the end in arming ſuch a royal 
navy, and the neceſſity of it, to give terror 


to the world, after ſo many imputations 


caſt upon our nation, by our former unfor- 
tunate actions at ſea, it bred a great alte- 
ion in the diſpoſition of people, as well 
ac home as abroad. 

It appeared at home by the readineſs and 
willingneſs of thoſe that before ſeemed to 
oppole it, and were moſt averſe unto it; 
who now being ſatisfied as to the miſtruſt 
they had, ſhewed themſelves more ready 
and willing to contribute to it than others, 
being ſatisfied it ſo nearly concerned the 
honour of their king and country. 

Ve may ſay it had the like ſucceſs a- 
broad; where, at the beginning of our pre- 
parations, the gazetteers ſtuck not to di- 
vulge in all languages many falſe invented 
reports, which no doubt they received out 
ot Ergland, as namely, the diſcontent of 
the ſubjects, and their general denial to con- 
tribute towards it with moneys; beſides 
many other invented calumniations, which 


now they find themſelves abuſed and de- 
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ceived in; for whoſoever will ſpeak with 
travellers lately come from beyond ſea, or 
confer with merchants and others that have 
weekly intelligence and correſpondence by 
letters from all parts of Europe, will find 
what the world conceives of this fleet, and 
the fear all nations apprehend of it, not 
knowing which of them it may bring into 
danger. They now acknowledge what wiſe 
men in England knew before, That the king 
and his kingdom could not be more ho- 
noured, than by this noble expedition: the 
terror of it has made them that did not 
love us, at leaſt to fear us. It has ſtopped 
the mouths of detractors, who now impute 
our former ill- governed actions, to the true 
and infallible cauſes, when witleſs part iali- 
ty, want of experience, and the vain am- 
bition of men in authority, more than rea- 
ſon, had the diſpoſing of them. 

The Hellanders by this tire I doubt not 
find, that this royal fleet of ours 1s able to 
make the ſeas quake under us where we 
paſs, and themſelves to tremble when they 
call to mind the intolerable affronts they 
have put upon us, fearing they may require 
revenge; for there is no nation naturally ſo 
baſe, ſo ſoon elevated with good fortune, 
and dejected when they ſee themſelves over- 
maſter'd: they are raſh and mad in their 
tury and drink ; but want valour or courage 
to juſtify their actions, when they are ſo- 
ber, and call'd to an account for them. 

But if the threatening ſhew will not abate 
their inſufferable inſolencies, then let us con- 
ſider the ſtate of their country, their har- 
bour, their depths, or what advantage elſe 
we can take of them by ſtratagems, or 
otherwiſe, if they offend us. I will begin 
with the north part of Holland, and take 
Zealand and the ports of Flanders in my way, 
till I arrive at Calais in Picardy, in the do- 
minions of France. | | 

I will not ſpeak of the port of Embden, 
becauſe it cannot be accounted Holland; tor 
properly it belongs to the earl of that name, 
called the count of Embden ; but this town 
imitating the precedent of rebellious Hol- 
land, whoſe doctrine is to caſt off the yoke 
of monarchy, and to live under the rule 
and government they have begun and 
taught, the ſubjects of the ſaid earl have 
deprived him not only of his eſtate, but 
of his life alſo. 

But God, who is the revenger of all evil 
actions, and commonly inflicts the ſame 
puniſhment on the actors they offend in, 
has made an example of that city and coun- 
try ſince they practiſed their foul treache- 
ry againſt their prince, inſomuch as ory 
are now become moſt ſlaviſh to the Hol- 
landers, who tyrannize over them with an 
irreſiſtable garriſon ; and thus they are op- 


preſſed, without any hope of redemption” 
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There is no compariſon for goodneſs be- 
tween this harbour of Embden in the eaſt of 
Frizeland, and all others from Breſt in Bri- 
tany, till you come to it. Next to it, to 
the ſouthward, is the Texel in Holland; it 
lies north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, forty ſeven 
leagues from the Foreland in Kent, and from 
Yarmouth in Norfolk thirty two leagues 3 
not to ſpeak of the channel of the Hy, nor 
another channel betwixt the Spaniſh channel 
and the Land-Deep, which are for ſmall 
ſhipping. I will deſcribe the two main 
channels, that is to ſay, the Spaniſh Gut, 
and the Land-Deep aforeſaid ; they are both 
of one ſort and goodneſs, though not for 
all winds; they flow at a ſpring-tide twenty 
four foot; and fall ſixteen at an ebb ; the 
lead at a road under the iſland of 7. ref 


* which defends them from the ſea: this iſland 


is poorly inhabited, and of ſmall ſtrength, 
as it is uſed; but he that has it, has the 
command of a'l the towns in that part of 
Holland, Gelderland, and Frizeland, who 
can neither paſs in or out without the per- 
miſſion of the iſland ; and this is my firſt 
obſervation of the advantage we can take 
of Holland. 

The next port of importance to Texel, is 
the Naſs in Weſt Holland, twenty four leagues 
ſouth-weſt and by ſouth from thence, and 
to the Foreland weſt and by ſouth twenty 
four leagues. The Naß has three channels, 
two better, and the third like the Texel; 
all three meeting at the Bril, which com- 
mands all ſhips of Skedam, Roterdam, Delph- 
Haven, Dort, and all other creeks there- 
abouts. My ſecond obſervation for our ad- 
vantage, is to get poſſeſſion of the Hril, as 
formerly we had. Two leagues from the 
Maeſe, ſouth-weſt, lies the Goree, the ſame 
courſe and diſtance from the Foreland in 
England that the other is. This harbour 
exceeds all the reſt before named, having 
eighteen foot at low water, with a large and 
broad channel; but not frequented by great 
ſhips but out of neceſſity, when they have 
not water ſufficient to go into the Mae/e, till 


they have unladen part of their goods at 
Goree. 

The cauſe why this harbour is no more 
in requeſt, is, by reaſon that Roterdam and 
the other towns before named are far diſtant 
from thence; and ſuch merchandize as is 
brought in great ſhips to the Goree, muſt 
be tranſported in ſmaller veſſels through a 
creek called the Spy, which is a great delay, 
trouble, and expence to the merchant. 

Six leagues weſt from thence lies the 
iſland of Waterland in Zealand, where Fluſb- 
ing is ſeated. There are three channels like- 
wiſe better than the reſt, except the Goree. 
The inconveniency of theſe channels, is, that 
they are long and narrow, and yet I have 
known at ſeveral times moſt part of the 
king's ſhips turn in at the Weelings. This 
is ſo well known to the Exęliſb, that there 
needs no other repetition of it. 

The next good harbour to Fluſhing, lay- 
ing aſide Sluce, which is not worth naming, 
is Oftend, twelve leagues weſt-ſouth-weſt 
from thence; and eight leagues farther is 
Dunkirk. 

The king of Spain makes great uſe of 
theſe two towns for annoying the Hollander: 
by ſea; but a league and a half from Dun- 
kirk, there is lately another harbour erect- 
ed, called Mardike, that will entertain a 
whole fleet of the greateſt ſhips that ſails on 
the ſeas, and lies more to the hurt and da- 
mage of England, than all the reſt of the 
harbours aforeſaid ; and therefore if ever 
wars ſhould happen betwixt us and Spain, 
it would behove us to get poſſeſſion of ir, 
for we have had a late trial of the miſchief it 
hath done us by our late ſhort war with Spain. 

I confeſs it will be a hard thing for us to 
effect it, becauſe of the extraordinary forti- 
fications to ſeaward; and to think to kee 
in their ſhips by ſinking veſſels in the Wat 
of the channel, is a folly; for the quick- 
ſands are ſuch upon that coaſt, that as often 
as a ſhip ſhall be ſunk, ſhe will be ſudden- 
ly ſwallowed up in the ſand; fo that this 
ſtratagem will not ſerve. 


An Introduction to the Earl of Northumberland*s Voyage in the Tear 1636. 


IS majeſty finding that the laſt year's 
f fleet of 1635. produced both fame 
and ſafety to himſelf and realm, as is ap- 
parent by the voyage of that year, he re- 
ſolved to perſevere in his former reſolutions, 
that it ſhould not be looked upon by other 
nations, as a ſudden ae dea deter- 
mination, or a vain needleſs oſtentation, 
to ſhew what he could do, if put to it by 
an enemy : therefore he 2 this year 
1636. a fleet nothing inferior to the others, 
to make good what he had declared before, 
vix. To maintain the ſovereignty of the 


ſeas due to the crown of Eugland in all 
ages, and left him by his progenitors; as 
alſo to defend the peaceable commerce and 
traffick that had evermore belonged and 


continued to his juriſdiction, but had late- 


ly been diſturbed by the Dutch, committing 
hoſtilities upon the Dunkirkers under his 
majeſty's protection. 

But as this fleet could not be furniſhed 
and prepared without great expence, it way 
thought convenient to carry it equally be- 
twixt the king and his ſubjects, in regard 
the expedition was for their good, ety, 

an 
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and reputation, as well as for the honour 
of the Lows for as the office of a king 1s 
to be careful of all his provinces, countries, 
and ſubjects, to be partial to none, but a 
father to all with indifferency ; ſo the part 
of ſubjects is to pay a dutiful obedience 
when they ſhall be called upon, for the rea- 
ſons aforeſaid ; whereupon his majeſty di- 
rected his letters to every ſhire, to levy ſuch 
a proportion of money as would ſuffice for 
the furniſhing of the intended navy. 

But as general demands and contributions 
of money are commonly diſtaſtetul co the 
multitude, who are divided in opinions, 
every one pretending a ſeeming reaſon and 
excuſe; ſo did it make as great a difference 
in mens minds and humours, ſome com- 
plaining of their want and poverty, ſome 
excepting againſt it as a needleſs and un- 
neceſſary charge, diſapproving the deſign ; 
and others excepting againſt the unexpe- 
rienced commanders, who they ſaid were fit 
to make a good deſign miſcarry. 

But it the detractors will but weigh, and 
with indifferency conſider their ſuppoſed 
objections, it will appear rather a refracto- 
ry diſpoſition, that deſires to poſſeſs others 
with the like perverſeneſs, than any juſt 
cauſe they have to complain againſt it. 

If theſe demands ſeem too heavy a bur- 
den for all the ſubjects in general to under- 
go, let them look back, and with indiffe- 
rency compare the times of queen Elixabeth 
with theſe, and they will find what daily 
demands of money were then made at their 
hands, and how willingly they were grant- 
ed, for the maintenance of a war againſt 
i0 mighty a prince as the king of Spain up- 
on his own coaſt, for the relief of Holland, 
and to aſſiſt the king of France, beſides the 
domeſtick, dangerous, rebellious war in Ire- 
land , which expences they will perceive, 
were,” beyond compariſon, greater than the 
preſent, as appears by what follows. 

In 1588. the city of London being required 
to turniſh five thouſand ſoldiers, and fifteen 
ſhips of war, of their own accord they 
granted ten thouſand ſoldiers and thirty 
ſhips; and by their example other towns 
within the realms furniſhed in ſhips and pin- 
naces thirty, beſides what the nobility and 
country ſent in horſe and foot. 

In the expedition to Portugal, in 1589. 

her majeſty furniſhed only fix ſhips of her 
own; whereot two were of the ſmalleſt 
rank, and adventured in that expedition 
voooo!. the whole number of veſſels being 
an hundred and forty ſix, with fourteen thou- 
land ſoldiers, and four thouſand ſailors. 
That ſame year London ſent a thouſand 
tolqiers to the aid of the king of France, 
and ſeveral ſhires ſent the like aid upon the 
lame occaſion into France, under my lord 
14 70ʃ09 ebb v. 
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The city ef London in the year 1394. 
furniſhed fix ſhips, two pinnaces, and four 
hundred and fifty ſoldiers, for three months, 
and the following year 1595. London fur- 
niſhed a thouſand ſoldiers with all forts of 
proviſion, and ſent them to Dover, to the 


relief of Calais, when it was taken by the , 


cardinal. Many other forces were ſent out 
of the country upon that ſervice, 

The following year 1596. was the ex- 
pedition to Cadiz, and the year after the 
iſland voyage; to which two exploits, not 
only London, but all England contributed 
very largely. 

In January 1598. a great tax was laid 
upon London for Holland; and our ſoldiers 
there were ſent into Jreland. The like 
was done in February following. The 
ſame year London furniſhed ſixteen ſhips 
and ſix thouſand men, beſides a great num- 
ber of horſe and foot that were ſent out of 
the country, at the time that my lord of 
Eſſex was in Ireland; and in the year of 
1600. London ſent five hundred men into 
Ireland, and furniſhed them; belides great 
numbers ſent out of the country. 

That ſame year the city of London built 
and furniſhed five galleys to ſea, and was at 
a great charge for the earl of Eſſex's entry 
into London. 

One thouſand ſoldiers were ſent into 
Holland, and every one allowed then three 
pound ten ſhillings per man, beſides thoſe 
that were ſent out of the country. More- 
over, there were four hundred ſoldiers ſent 
in October out of London; and in May fol- 
lowing there was a great preſs in London 
for Oſtend; and in the laſt year of queen 
Elizabeth, London ſent and furniſhed two 
thouſand ſoldiers into Ireland, and two 
ſhips and a pinnace, which ſtood them in 
6000. 

If theſe benevolencies were granted ſo 
willingly, and without repining or gain- 
ſaying of the ſubjects, as well appears, let 
us conſider of times, and judge withal of 
the eſtate of men in thoſe days, compared 
with the preſent. Firſt, in the mens for- 
wardnels to ſerve their prince and country 3 


which their hearts and minds are now alie- 


nated from. Secondly, it is to be conſi- 
dered how much more able men are now 
to contribute, than at that time they were, 
by their increaſe of wealth and riches, which 
they have gained by king Zames's bringing 
ce with him into this realm, as ſhall ap- 
pear by theſe particulars following, that 
ſhall be by the way of queries. ; 
Quære, Of the ſtate of London in the 
days of queen Elizabeth, compared with 
theſe preſent, as namely, the buildings, 
with the number of inhabitants in them, and 
by conſequence the riches increaſed. = 


Quere, 
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Quære, Of our trade and Commerce be- 
twixt the time I ſpeak of, and now in be- 
ing, as namely the traffick with Spaiz, and 
all the dominions thereunto belonging, 
which we were then debarred of by reaſon 
of our wars with Spain; the profit whereof 


may be in value to the ſubject ten times as 


much as the king's cuſtom comes to, as may 
be apparently made out by the cuſtom 
books 


Quære, Of our trade to the Eaſt Indies, 
and the gain thereof, begun and followed 
fince king James came to his crown; as 
alſo a late trade we have found into Guinea 
for gold. 

Juære, The ſtate of Greenland, and the 
whale-fiſhing there, that hath been diſco- 
vered and proſecuted with little charge and 
great profit to the merchant, ſince king 
James poſſeſſed this kingdom. 

Quære, Of the ſeveral plantations and 
colonies ſince that time, with the imploy- 
ment of people which otherwiſe would have 
been a burden, and a conſuming of victuals 
to this commonwealth. 

Quœre, Of the abundance of ſhipping 
that hath been imploy'd in that navigation, 
as alſo of the increaſe of ſhips ſince the days 
of queen Elizabeth, which 1s no hard thing 
to know ; for when ſhe died, there were 
not above four merchants ſhips in England 
of four hundred tons each. 

And reckoning but the increaſe of ſhips 
ſince then, it would cauſe admiration, and 
be a reaſon for men to contribute to ſhip- 
money, when they ſhall conſider the wealth 
increaſed by the trade of thoſe ſhips that 
are never idle, but continually ſailing from 
place to place. 

Quære, Of the peaceable ſtate of Ireland, 
and the long continuance of war before king 
James came to the crown; as alſo of the ex- 
ceſſive charge England was continually at to 
maintain that kingdom, that now is not on- 
ly able to uphold itſelf, but to afford great 
profit to his majeſty. 

But whereas our refractory men alledge 
for their excuſe, in denying his majeſty's 
demands of money, and comparing the 
times together, ſay, they were forced to it 
in the queen's time, out of neceſſity, being 
drawn to it by a dangerous war with Spain, 
not weighing with themſelves that his ma- 
jeſty's actions have been to anticipate and 
prevent a war, as is to be ſeen in my next 
narrative; and no man can be ſo ignorant, 
but he muſt confeſs, it is leſs hazard to pre- 
vent a war before it is begun, than with 
valour and courage to reſiſt after it is be- 
gun. 

Wherefore are our caſtles ſeated on the 
ſca- coaſt, but to prevent the invaſion of an 
enemy, or other inſolencies offer d by ſtran- 


gers? or why are people train'd in ſeveral 
ſhires, but to be in readineſs to prevent 
foreign and domeſtick attempts? Where- 
as if caſtles were to be built, and ſoldicrs 
trained after the time the enemy ſhall ap- 
pear upon' the coaſt, in what eſtate were 
England to make a defence ? And this im- 
ployment his majeſty now has by ſea, may 


be paralelled with the other two compari- . 


ſons : and I will therefore conclude, that 
the wit of man doth not conſiſt ſo much in 
ſeeing, as in foreſceing and preventing peril 
and danger that may fall upon him. 

But whereas poverty is made the excuſe 
for people's not giving what his majeſty re- 
quires, the true cauſe ſhall appear, that 
hath bred your want, as you ſhall confeſs, 
and that it is in your powers to redreſs it; 
as, namely, Your pride, and other nee1llefs 
and unneceſſary expences that depend on it. 
The ſecond is your gormandizing and ex- 
ceſſive feaſting, lately crept in amongſt you, 
not formerly uſed. The third is the hate- 
ful and loathſome cuſtom of drinking, which 
begets all diſorders, and is the increaſer of 
all vices. The fourth is a vain and ambi- 
tious defire of titles, which after they are 
purchaſed with money, draws on a greater 
expence upon their eſtates, to maintain that 
port ſo dearly bought. The fifth is the 
ſumptuous buildings, and ornaments of 
houſes ; all men ſtriving for oſtentation to 
out-do their neighbours, with whom they 
are in faction and emulation. The fixth 
is the miſerable covetouſneſs of ſome, and 
the laviſh prodigality of others. The ſe- 
venth is the want of care to have things 
ſold according to their juſt value, in equity 
of law ; but that every man rates his own 
commodity according to the neceſſity of 
the buyer. The eighth 1s the extortion 
taken by griping uſurers, from people that 
are neceſſitated. But, above all, the num- 
ber of baſe lawyers rhat cauſe ſuits, not 
with a charitable intent, to end, but kna- 
viſhly to multiply them; and with that ex- 
pence to the client, as no queſtion can riſe, 
of what value ſoever, but a bill, anſwer, 
and order, will be of more charge, both to 
the plaintiff and defendant, than what is 
demanded of moſt of you towards the 
furniſhing his majeſty's royal navy. Theſe 
are the true cauſes of want in common- 
wealths, which proceeds from your own ſu- 
perfluities, vanities, and your revengeful 
humours, 

Moſt of theſe abuſes were foreſeen by Li- 
curgus, the great law-maker, who made 
decrees againſt them : he alſo torbad pom- 
pous burials, and baniſhed the ule of ſilver 
and gold, as things moſt prejudicial to com- 
monwealths ; which law of his continued 


five hundred years, and no man found * 
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ſelf agrieved for want of money; for it 
made love, increaſed goodneſs, and baniſh- 
ed vices. 

But that which you term want, proceeds 
not from poverty, but from plenty; for 
he that hath much deſires more, covetouſ- 
neſs being never ſatisfy d. The true uſe of 
riches is in him that hath moſt and deſires 
leaſt; and the beſt riches is to abſtain from 
covetouſneſs. 

In old times he was eſteemed rich that 
was of a fair, upright, and good behaviour. 
He that ſhall except againſt the honourable 
deſign of this fleet, may be accounted an 
arrogant and 1gnorant perſon, and a con- 
temner of the king's propoſitions, excuſing 
it under colour of want, and with little rea- 
ſon. Thoſe that repine at princes actions 
out of ſtubborneſs, or refractorineſs, are 
within a degree of impugning the ſovereign- 
ty 3 and in ſuch a caſe they want nothing 
but power to carry on their conceived trea- 
ſon. They do not conſider that princes are 
born not to obey any but their own laws; 
and the ſubjects are born to ſubmit to the 
wills of princes, where reaſon ſhall be re- 
quired at their hands, for the good of the 
commonwealth ; and that nothing deſerves 
ſuch ſevere chaſliſement from kings, as ſuch 
contempt as oppoſes them or their autho- 
rity. Marcus Pelio ſays, That common- 
wealth is everlaſting, where the king ſeeks 
obedience, and people labour to get his love 
by their carriage. 

Latter times have taught us a moſt wo- 
ful and lamentable precedent, in the like 
caſe, to parallel with this : Lewis II. king 
of Hungary, being threatened with the 
power of Soliman, the great and magnifi- 
cent Turk, required aid of his ſubjects to 
withſtand ſo puiſſant an enemy, that was 
like an inundation of water to overflow 
him, them, and their country; but moſt 
of his ſubjects, whom you too nearly imi- 
rate in obſtinacy, refuſed to contribute to 
his demands, ſtanding upon the priviledges 
of the law ſo long, till it was too late to 
give ſuccour; and in concluſion, tile king 
and his army were deſtroy'd, and his people 
and country became ſlaves to the Turkiſh 
government, under which they now live. 

Herein appeared the ingratitude of the 
vulgar ſort to their King; and how eaſily 
they might have met with this danger, be- 
fore it lite ſo heavily upon them : they re- 
garded not the benefit they had received, or 
might receive at their prince's hands, if they 
had been willing to have yielded to his de- 
ſires; for that ſubject that will not yield to 


| obedience, may as well renounce the name 


of king and his authority, and by conſe- 


quence reſiſt laws, juſtice, and peace; and 


then tollows a continual war, without hope 
You, III. 
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of reconciliation, and the commonwealth is 
deſtroy'd. 

I obſerve. that nothing breeds this wil- 
fulneſs in ſubjects ſo much as jealouſy, that 
thinks princes have other ends than they 
pretend, not conſidering that kings affairs 
muſt be kept ſecret; for their deſigns being 
diſcovered, are diſappointed and ruined. 

The Romans ſucceſs was imputed to no- 
thing ſomuch as ſecrecy in their expeditions. 
They were wont to ſay, That when they 
diſcovered their ſecrets, they gave away 
their liberty, accounting ſecrecy as the guar- 
dian of their affairs ; and it is an old ſaying, 
That a ſecret is hard for one to keep, enough 
for two, and too much for three. Of all 
things, a ſubject ſhould not deſire to know 
the ſecrets of princes ; for Philip of Ma- 
cedon bid a philoſopher to demand any 
thing at his hands, and it ſhould be grant - 
ed. The philoſopher humbly beſought 
him, as his greateſt ſuit, That he would not 
diſcover to him his ſecrets : and yet you 
would be wiſer than philoſophers, to mur- 
mur at kings actions, when you ſhould 
with obedience ſeek to gain their love; 
for no king can be ſo unnatural to him- 
ſelf, or ſuch an enemy to his people, as 
not to govern to the profit of both, be- 
cauſe he receives equal gain or loſs with 
his ſubjects. 

Nothing deceives men more than a falſe 
conceit of themſelves, which makes them 
run into unavoidable dangers ; but let 
ſuch men learn, that wiſdom is life, and 
ignorance is death ; the one underſtands 
what it does, as the other is dead for want 
of underſtanding. Much danger enſues 
for want of reaſon, and much good 1s 
left undone by too much folly. 

If this refractory counſel you embrace, 
proceed from others, and not from your- 
ſelves, deſpiſe it; for it has another de- 
ſign than they think fit to let you know, 
which may enſnare you, like a bee that is 
often hung in his own honey. Therefore be 
not enticed with fair words, doubtful hopes, 
or ſeeming probabilities; but remember 
that a man has power over himſelf and 
tongue, before he ſpeak or promiſe; but 
after his words are out of his mouth, they 
have power of him : and you will find that 
perverſe and deſperate counſel is full of 
perturbation, where men are embracers of 
evil advice ; and therefore think an hour 
before you anſwer to their propoſitions, 
and a day before you yield to uncertain 
things that may bring danger. 

You muſt . think and conſider of 
the condition of them that counſel you, the 
occaſion of their counſel, and the probabili- 
ty of what they counſel; for if it be out of 
private ends, out of anger, out of diſ- 
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content, out of revenge, or to the prejudice 
of kings deſigns, conclude ſuch to be evil 
counſeflors, and ſhaw them as you will a 
ſerpent, that never ſtings ſo deadly as when 
ſhe hiſſes not. 

If you ſuſpect their counſel proceeds from 
ambition, beware of it; for ambition 
teaches one to become difloyal, and he de- 
ſires to draw others to conſent to him in 
his ill purpoſes : if you be young, to whom 
this feditious counſel ſhalt be given, follow 
the advice of Solomon, who ſays, That folly is 
tied in the hearts of young men, and cannot be 
1mied but by good inſtiruclion; tor indeed young 
men want experience : they are incredulous 
of good advice, wanting years to judge ; 
and as poor in their F being apt to 
delight in the muſick of their own praiſe. 

Let the warning of our late parliament 
admoniſh you; for there cannot be a more 
perfect precedent than by things lately done, 
and in your own remembrance ; then you 
ſhall fee the fruit of ſelf-conceited ſubjects, 
that oppoſe the king in his demands, and 
the reward they have reaped it; you 
have beheld the impriſonment of ſome, and 
the diſgrace of others, which ftill lies as a 
heavy burden upon their ſhoulders, and 
cannot be diſcharged without fubmiſſion, 
and acknowledging their errors, which 
ſome have done; and yet for all their ob- 
ſtinacy they have produced no good to the 


commonwealth ; for the wiſer ſort cenſure 


them as giddy, raſh, and inconſiderate, to 
offend ſo highly with their tongues, or to 
meddle with affairs above their reach, or 
what they could pretend to as members of 
parliament z for parliaments are called by 
authority of the king, who has power to 
diſſolve them as he pleaſes, which puts an 
end to all they can ſay : wherefore a man 
ſhould be ſilent, unlefs ſilence hurt him, or 
his ſpeech be profitable to others. 

Your part in a parliament is to give way, 
and obey ſuch laws as fhall be made by 
confent of the houfe ; which laws have no 
authority till the king confirm them ; nei- 
ther can you challenge any privilege after 
the confirmation, till it be warranted by 
commiſſion from the king, either in office 
or imployment ; for it is the king that re- 
wards or puntfhes at his diſcretion; and b 
proof you have found, and ever will find, 


that after your 4 and jangling, no- 

vour than obedient 
diligence; for kings are not drawn by vio- 
Tence, but by humili 
ſcripture tells us, That the way to get 
love of our ptinces, is by ſuffering, and not 
forcing ; for ſo they may taſte of his good- 
neſs and mercy. It 1s a great virtue and 


. wiſdom in man, not raſhly to enterprize a 


thing above his reach, or to be led by per- 
ſuaſion of fair words, foft ſpeeches, or for- 


and meeknefs. The 


wart threats, that deceive” none but fools - 
and if you rely upon the inſtigation of 
others, that are of your fraternity and fa- 
milrarity in parliament, who have no- 
thing but words for their beft witneſs, it is 
inſolent madnefs; for what can they do 
but ſhew paſſion, like ſilly women, whoſe 
tongues are their beſt weapons. 

All you can do for the preſent, is, to 
challenge the priviledge of the parliament, 
of which you are members ; but when that 
is over, you are brought to account for 
the indiſcretion of your tongue, which is 
the beſt or worft member in a man's body ; 
but not to be ſo much uſed as the ear or 
mind, which in reafon fhould rule the tongue. 

Another oblervation TI collect, that wiſe 
men impute to your inconſiderate folly, 
That your words have produced no profit 
to the commonwealth, but great prejudice 
to all; for thereby you have incenſed the 
king, and given him occafion to ſtretch out 
his prerogative to the uttermoſt; as alſo to 
awaken laws that have been many years 
fleeping, to his advantage, and inconve- 
nience to the ſubject; for laws are eſta- 
bliſhed to bridle the haughtineſs of mens 
minds, and the ſtubbornneſs of their condi- 
tions; and therefore it is dangerous to vex 
and anger princes upon ſuch occaſions. 

The beſt thing ſubjects can do, is to live 
peaceably ; for by concord ſmall things in- 
creaſe to the good of all; whereas by diſ- 
cord all is leſſened, and in the end nothing 
comes but repentance. 

The third exception againſt thoſe two 
fleets, generally ſpread abroad, is, the un- 
fufficiency of the captains and commanders 
wanting experience, as they ſuppoſe; which 
I ſuppoſe rather to be divulged without truth 
or proof, than on any good ground they 
have for it, and to be a mere ſcandal, pro- 
ceed ing from diſcontent and ill nature; and 
after that rate any man may be ſlander'd, if 
calumny pafs for truth. 

But if there were any ſuch cauſe of ex- 
ception to their ſufficiency, there were none 
ſo like to know or find it as the king him- 
felf, or his lords, that have trial of their 
abilities; and therefore it is a great male- 
pertnefs to inſiſt upon this. 

The ground they have to confirm their 
belief may be our long peace, which has 
given no occaſion of war, and no means to 
gain experience; and the death of ſo many 
commanders, who lived and were imploycd 
m the queen's expeditions, a time when they 
ſailed with victory. 

The common ſort of people, who are led 
by ſhew and ignorance, eſteem no man va- 
liant but ſuch as can ſhew ſcars and hurts, 
as tokens of their courage, like lewd bul- 
Ires, or quarrelſome roiſters, who never 


regard the juſtice of the quarrel, honour, 
wilt 
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wiſe conduct, or value victory obtained 
without blood, or the diſcreet management 


of a warlike action: and if a man go 


about to convince them of their errors, he 
had as good ſpeak to the deaf; for he ſhall 
neither be heard or believed. | 

The laſt year's fleet was ſet out on ac- 
count of the French and Hollanders vying 
with his majeſty as to prerogative and 
power, which in a ſhort time would have 
blazed out into ym war, had 1t not been 
prevented by a peedy fleet, which ſome 
of our refractory men repine at; not con- 
ſider ing that it was better and lefs charge- 
able ro meet danger before 1t fell upon 
them, than to expect the coming of it; 
for the firſt enterprize in war gains the beſt 
reputation, efpecially when our enemy ſees 
he is neither feared nor dallied with, 
which will make him think how to eſcape 
danger, rather than to go forward with force 
and courage; and we muſt account that 
victory moſt honourable that is obtain'd 
with leaſt loſs and effufion of blood. 

The Saxon king Edgar left a brave re- 
putation to all poiterity, and to this day 
we look u it as an act of renown 
and fame, that he failed about England, 
Scatiand and Ireland, with thoutands of 
ſhips, not once, but often; and yet no hi- 
ſtory makes mention of any conflicts or en- 
counters he met with, but only did it for 
the ſafery and reputation of his kingdoms, 
and to daunt his enemies, if they had 
peared : which caſe may be paralelkd 
with his majefty in theſe our days, who is 
lord of the fame ſeas, enjoys the fame 
right king Edgar did, and has a greater 
ſtrength and force than he to maintain it. 

It it were not for the honour and fove- 
reignty of the ſeas due to the king, who 
knows not but that it is more fafety and 
eaſe to paſs out of the kingdom in a ſmall 
veſſel, than in a royal ſhip of the king's ; 
for every harbour is able to entertain a 
bark of little draught ; but it is not for his 
majeſty's reputation to accominodate a 
prince or ambaſſador in ſuch a veſſel, who 
comes courteoufly to viſit him, which every 
man may hire, and hes open to all dangers 
of enemies and pirates. 

We have many precedents of emperors, 
kings, and queens, paſſing our ſeas, that have 
been honoured and accompanied with the 
fleets of England for their ſecurity, and 
to ſhew the King's magnificency on the 
ſeas, and yet no haſtile act appeared: I 
would ask the detractors in this caſe, Whe- 
ther in reaſon or reputation the king ſhould 
not have ſhewed his greatneſs for the guard 
of the ſeas, and the ſubjects mould not 
contribute to that extraordinary expence, 
ſince they are intereſted in the dignity of 
it? for all ſucceeding ages, when they ſhall 
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read of it, will look upon it as an honour- 
able and noble action; and though the 
king and ſubjects be all dead, their honour 
will never be forgotten. | 

In 1588. when the Spaniards. threatened 
a conqueſt of Exgland, it they had bap- 
pened to have been diverted, as it was 
once thought they would, can you believe 
it had been ſafe or prudent for us, upon a 
bare ſappoſition, to have ftopp'd and ſtay d 
our fleet from going to ſea? or to have 
called it back when at fea? or do you ima- 
gine the ſubjects at that time would have 
thought it diſcretion to have ſaved their 
moneys laid out in fitting our navy, and 
have made excuſes of want, or diſlike of 
the deſigns, or the hack of experienced 
commanders, who I will undertake were 
fewer, and knew leſs than they now do? 

In the year 1599. the queen, with ad- 
miration to all her neighbours that beheld 
it, rigged, victualed, and ſet to ſea, the moſt 


part of her ſhips, in fewer days than any 


of her progenitors had ever done, expecting 
an invaſion from Spain ; the rather believed, 
becauſe the Spaniſb preparation was at the 
Grayze, the next harbour to her; which 
fleet of the Spaniards was the ſame year di- 
verted by the purſuit of a fleet of Holland, 
that had lately ſurprized the iſtand of Ca- 
naria: and though the queen was made 
ſecure hy this accident, and that her fleet 
returned from the Downs without ſecing 
the enemy, yet did not a man in the realm 
repine at the 1 258 demanded towards 
the furniſhing of it. By this you may fee 
the difference of times, and the difference 
of mens conditions, and how providence 
and foreſight in war are as much to be ap- 
proved and efteemed, as the active part 
when men ſhew their valour in fight. 

If you were as willing ta know, as you 
are apt to judge the difference of times, you 
would find, that the great and fortunate 
victories in the days of queen Elizabeth 
were not atcheived fo much by farce and 
fighting, as by fortune and pravidence, and 
the fear the Spariards conceived of us; for 
unleſs it were in the year 1587. when Sir 
Francis Drake made an attempt. upon Cadiz 
road, and quelled the enemy that was pre- 
paring for an invaſion of England; in 1588. 
when we were put * our own defence; 
in 1596. when my lord of &fſex and my 
lord admiral took Cadiz, and defeated fifty 
nine ſhips of great value and burden; and 
in 1601. when Sir Richard Lewfon and Sir 
William Monſon took a carrack, deftroyed 
and ſeized upon certain galleys defended 
by the caſtle ; the reſt of the fleet employ d 
by the queen had never caufe nor opportu- 
nity to ſhew their valour ar force in a na- 
val battle; though EI confeſs. there were 


many other famous and fortunate —_ 
wit 


5 


. . 
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with wealth and reputation to -our na- 
tion, as namely, and in my firſt book I 
have treated, Drake to the Weſt Indies in 
1585. Portugal expedition in 1589. the earl 
of Cumberland the ſame year to the Tercera, 
where he met with many encounters by 
land, and prevailed, and what ſhips fell 
into his hands was without reſiſtance : many 
other voyages were worthily performed by 
him; the lord Thomas Howard in 1391. 
the taking of a carrack by private ſhips in 
1592. being a ſhip of great value; Drake 
and Hawkins to the Indies in 1595. where 
they both died; Sir Martin Forbuſher to 
Breſt in 1594. the earl of Eſſex to the iſlands 
in 1597. | 

And to make a ſhort repetition of the 
Hollanders actions, ſo unworthily boaſted 
and bragged of, it cannot be found that 
they ever made a fight with ſix ſhips to 
ſix, ſince their wars with Spain, which is 
nigh ſeventy years; though it is not to be 
doubted, but that they have many able and 
ſufficient captains amongſt them, bred from 
their youth in ſea affairs, that would have 
ſhewed themſelves ſufficient commanders, 
if there had been occaſion ; and in the ſame 
manner would thoſe of ours, you call un- 
able captains, have done the like; for 
they are of the condition of the Hollan- 
ders I ſpeak of; they know as much in 
ſhips, and how to govern or fight, as the 
longeſt-experienced captain that has had the 
fortune to exchange moſt bullets, with the 
loſs of their blood. 

I wonder that this can be an exception 


to our captains; but that ſuch envious 


perſons will ſeek all pretences to ſlander 
them; for how can you think that without 
practice of war men can become expe- 


rienced captains ? And their purſes will tell 


them they have not ſo much furthered 
their imployment ſince the death of queen 
Elizabeth ; which ſhews not only an evil 


diſpoſition, but a dangerous conſequence 


that may lite upon this kingdom, by 
refuſing their reaſonable and convenient 
payments; for they mean thereby that we 
ſhall not only live in ignorance, but to 
take away all occaſions to breed ſoldiers 


and commanders ; for war is not to be. 


followed for pleaſure, if men fee not the 
means to maintain it, or hopes of prefer- 
ment. 

Let them conſider that in natural bodies, 
the longer one lives in health, ſickneſs is 
the more dangerous when it comes; and 
ſo it is in war falling upon a fruitful 
country, that has long enjoy'd tranquil- 
lity: and therefore though no likelihood 
of war appear, yet do you like a skilful 
phyſician, who prevents a diſeaſe before it 
ſeizes his patient, rather than ſtruggle with 
it when it has taken poſſeſſion of him, and 
his remedies come too late ; for dangers 
by wiſe men may be ſooner avoided, than 
overcome by force and courage, ſo they be 
prevented in time. | 

Let theſe people I have ſpoke of pre- 
tend what they liſt, or frame notions to 
pleaſe their fancies, yet I am perſuaded all 
ancient Engliſh men of honour, blood, and 
name, will contribute to the preſervation of 
the narrow ſeas, from the violence of op- 
preſſors, who ſeek unjuſtly and outragiouſly 
to commit diſorders, which cannot be re- 
ſiſted but w numbers of ſhips to equal their 
forces; and if people out of perverſeneſs 
deny to contribute to a deſign fo juſt, 
noble, and of ſuch reputation, when the 
matrons of Rome voluntarily offered their 
Jewels and bracelets, which obtained great 
privileges, what ſhame will it be in you to 
deny it upon ſuch lender and ill- grounded 
reaſons? 

Let us compare our ſeas with our flou- 
riſhing cities in England, that are orderly 
and carefully governed: think you it were 
well done of people to repine at the charge 
of their watches, as a needleſs expence in 
our peaceable commonwealth, where our 
laws give authority to puniſh offenders ? 
we may well believe that murders, thefts 
and diſorders, will follow, if ſuch watches 
ſhould be taken away and aboliſhed. And 
the like, or greater, would enſue, if the 
ſame providence and care were not had in 
the government of our ſeas. Now will I 
proceed to the management of the expedi- 
tion in 1636. where the earl of Northumber- 
land commanded in chief. 


The Voyage it ſelf. 


Ships. 


The Triumph, 

The St. Andrew, 
The Fames, 

The Victory, 

The Repulſe, 

The Nonſuch, &c. 


1 ND ER correction, I muſt crave leave 
and liberty to examine the errors 


and overſights committed in this voyage, if my 


Commanders. 


The Earl of Northumberland admiral. 

Sir John Penington vice-admiral. 

Sir Henry Marom rear-admiral. 

Captain Walter Steuart. 

Captain Lewis Kirke. 

Captain Pory. 

any ſhall appear, as I did in the beginning 
of my firſt book, and have continued till 


ſt ; wherein I took upon me, a 
tree 
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freedom to except againſt the ill-carried ac- be believed, if the lamentable truth did not | 
tions of that time, and ſhew the way how put 1t out of doubt,) whether through the | 
they might be amended, and better order- negligence of the officers of the navy, or 1 
ed; for ſmall faults at the beginning may their indiſcretion, or of the maſter, or the "= 
be eaſily prevented by admonition, if it be unskilfulneſs of the pilot, (for in ſuch caſes | 
well followed. | every one will lay it upon another, to ex- i 
What I did was not out of fear or flat- cuſe himſelf,) ſhe run aground, and was | . 
tery; and, as I have ſaid before, I walk' d loſt; an accident fo rare, that it made ma- 1 
ſo uprightly, that if the commanders deſer- ny ignorant and ſuperſtitious people divine 1 
ved well, I gave them their due; if ill, no and fear, that ſome ill fortune would at- 
man can ſay I ſpared them; nay, I was ſo tend the voyage. | | i 
bold, that if there were any error or fault It was the more wondered at, becauſe in 1 
committed by the ſtate in their directions, the eighteen years war under queen Elixa- 
with modeſty I reproved it, and ſhewed my beth, no ſuch diſaſter befel any of her ſhips, 
reaſons for ſo doing, to give the better who had gone through more dangers and | 
light to ſucceeding enterprizes; for expe- hazards in the open and ſpacious ocean, | 
rience is the mother of knowledge, and to where their buſineſs was, than ever hap- 1 


be valued above authority or opinion. pen'd ſince; but I thank God, (excepting nf 

This royal fleet being all furniſhed and the loſs of her, which with the charge of [ 
ready for the ſea, but not without ſome de- another ſhip will be recovered, and that of 1 
fect in the ſhips, as appear d by the diſaſ- a ¶ help that miſcarried by the inſufficiency 
ters that befel many of them, his * of the pilot,) the reſt of the ſhips returned | 4 
made choice of the earl of Northumberland, ſafe, though not without ſome peril, which i 
a gallant and hopeful young gentleman, to is naturally incident to ſea affairs, and the 9 
command as general; though there could rather in this, becauſe ſome men imputed | 


be no exception to the lord of Lindſey, the it to careleſſneſs, others to the inſufficiency 
former commander, his carriage giving no of officers, and ſome to deſtiny. 
diſtaſte to the king, that ever I could hear My lord arriving in the Downs, expect- 
of, as appeared by his majeſty's own words, ed his vice-admiral, the Anne Royal, who | 
declaring, that the reaſon of electing him, you have heard unluckily miſcarried; how- i 
was becauſe he deſired to breed up his no- ever, he ſet fail with the reſt of his fleet, q 
bility, to give them encouragement to take for the weſt country, and the Sf. Andrew 
a liking to the ſea, by former precedents, was appointed by the king to ſupply the 
as men principally to be choſen for great want of the Anne Royal. | 
imployments; and that he meant to make As there was occaſion, my lord imploy'd 
it a yearly cuſtom to keep a fleet to guard ſundry of his ſhips in ſeveral ſervices; and 
and defend the ſeas. the Victory, one of the principalleſt, was 
The ſhip appointed for vice-admiral, ſent into Spain, and returned an ambaſſador 
was the Anne Royal, equal in greatneſs and from that king into England, he being for- 
goodneſs with any of his majeſty's ſhips, bidden the paſſage through France, becauſe 1 
and one that had made trial of her ſundry of the wars betwixt the two kingdoms ; and | 
fortunes; the firſt in the year 1588. where not then adventuring to ſend him by ſea, 
ſhe was honoured as admiral, and carried unleſs it were under the guard of one of his 
the arms of England, as due to the lord majeſty's ſhips. 
admiral ; and this was the firſt time of her 
appearing at ſea. | 
5k 3 action of hers was in the en- The Errors committed in this V. Hage. 
terprize upon Cadiz in 1596. where my lord i 
admiral commanded in her, with no leſs OW to proceed to the exceptions of 
victorious and honourable ſucceſs than the this voyage, with which I will end this 
firſt, She was choſen as much for her good- ſecond book, and collect ſuch errors, miſ- 
neſs, as for my lord's affection to the ſhip; takes, and overſights, as ſeem worthy of 
for in truth ſhe was worthy of all honour. reprehenſion, hoping it will give no more 
But as fortune is of that perverſe and offence, or be imputed to preſumption in 
uncertain temper, that ſhe never ſheweth me, any more than thoſe I have excepted 
herſelf conſtant, but mutable; and what againſt in my firſt book, and part of this 
ſhe gives is not to continue long, but only ſecond ; with whom I have been free, not 
lent; ſhe has that power of herſelf, that out of deſign to diſcourage, but as a | 
no body can hold her againſt her will; ſo friend to warn them; for, according to q 
this paragon of ſhips was attended with the the old ſaying, he that is warn'd is halt- 
worlt fate that ever befel ſhip belonging to arm'd, and prevention is as much to be com- 
the crown of England, and far unworthy mended as valour in execution. It 1s held 
her former exploits; for in her way from far greater wiſdom to foreſee, than to ſee ; 
Chatham to Tilbury Hope, (a thing not to the one being natural to all eyes to behold, | 
Vol. III, Tyy the l 
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the other proceed ing from judgment, care, 
and diſcretion. | 
Callicratides, general of the Lacedemo- 
nians, might have ſaved himſelf and his ar- 
my, had he hearkened to advice, in for- 
bearing to charge the Athenians; but by his 
improvidence he was overcome. Quintus 
Fabius, the Roman, through his foreſight 
and carefulneſs, did the contrary, and re- 
tired for his advantage. Here appear'd the 
wiſdom of Tabius, and the headſtrong wil- 
fulneſs of Callicratides, the one loſt lite and 
honour, the other purchaſed the name of 
Maximus, given him by his country. 
Nothing can be a better inſtructor to a 
general, than admonition by precedent, for 


which cauſe I bring theſe examples, to give 


light to ſucceeding times and ſucceeding 
commanders. The firſt exception againſt 
this expedition, I obſerved, was, as I have 
faid, the loſs of the Anne Royal, which was 
neither blemiſh nor blame to-my lord ge- 
neral; for ſhe followed the directions of 
others, before ſhe came under the command 
of him. The officers of his majeſty's navy 
are the men only worthy to bear the rebuke 
of it, who, for want of experience in fea 
affairs, are led principally by precedents of 
former times, too lamentable to behold, that 
their government muſt depend upon the ex- 
ample of times; and yet, it they had but 
walked the paths of them that went before 
them, they ſhould not have introduced this 
innovation, to direct our fleets to Tilbury 
Hope, there to preſs men out of colliers, and 
other merchant ſhips; when two ſmall pin- 
naces might have done the ſame ſervice, and 
as they were preſs'd, have put them preſent- 
ly on ſhore, where they were to travel but 
three or four miles by land to Chatham, there 
to be entertained and entered into pay. 

And whereas in going from Chatham to 
Tilbury Hope we paſſed by the Neſſe, which 
we muſt alſo do in going directly to ſea, with 
the ſame wind that carries us out we may 
be ſooner at ſea from the Neſſe than at the 
Hope, whither we muſt go. Thus you ſee, 
people that governed by precedent, fail'd in 
not following precedents; and this unhappy 
miſhap that tell upon the Anne Royal, came 
by a precedent of their own, which otherwiſe 
had not happen'd : this new precedent, I 
will undertake, was never with advice or con- 
ſent of any captain; for they were put to an 
extraordinary expence by it, being a means 
to draw their friends and acquaintance 
aboard, whom they entertain with coſtly 
banquets; which proves a greater charge to 
them than the whole voyage; and till of late 
his majeſty did ſtrictly prohibit it, more 
powder was waſted by their vain oſtentation 
in ſhooting, than they ſpent otherwiſe. 

My lord of Northumberland being now 
at ſea, and having ranged and ſcoured the 
ſhores of France, where it is moſt likely 


that fleet would have appeared, if there had 
been any to have oppoſed him, he returned 
to the found of Plimouth, to be further in- 
form'd of the ſtate of things thereabouts; 
and finding no ſhips, nor ſhew of oppoſi- 
tion to his deſign, he left the ſhore, having 
received intelligence of certain Turkiſh pi- 
rates that lay hovering thereabouts, and 
had committed ſome ſpoils upon his majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects. 

My lord loſt no time to haſten the pur- 
ſuit of thoſe pirates, as he could be inform- 
ed of them at ſea; for in truth both his 
care and celerity were to be commended, 
though his haſte had little availed to have 
ſubdued the pirates, if he had met them; for 
by reaſon of their {wilt ſailing, they have 
the advantage of all other ſhips they meet 
in the ſpacious and open ſea: this may ſeem 
ſtrange to them that know it not, that ſhips 
can be built to ſuch advantage 1n failing, 
all of them being built with one Kind of 
iron and timber; but what follows will de- 
monſtrate it to any that doubt of it. 

You muſt underſtand, that all the Turk; 
pirate ſhips are veſſels of chriſtians, taken 
from them by violence, which when the 
Turks are poſſeſſed of, they uſe all art and 
induſtry to make better ſailors than all 
other ſhips; and to this purpoſe they firſt 
cut down their half decks, and all other 
weighty things over head, which makes 

em wind tite and burdenſome : they take 
out moſt part of their knees and binding 
works, to make them nimble and ſwift, 
like a man that is tite truſſed, and has his 
doublet buttoned, that by looſening it he 
is able to run the faſter. They never regard 
the ſtrength of their ſhips more than for one 
voyage 3 tor they want not continual prizes, 
which they take of chriſtians, and thus uſe, 
Every fortnight or three weeks they grave 
their ſhips, and make them clean, to go 
the better : they carry no weight over head, 
or in hold, but victuals; by means whereof, 
and all theſe things conſidered, no ſhip is 
able to equal them in going. 

The only hope I confeſs my lord had, it 
they had met them, which in truth was 
very uncertain, was in over-bearing them 
with fail, and the others would have been 


forced to take in their ſails. The ſecond, 


if there happen'd a calm, and the pirates 
ſcatter'd, that they could not help one an- 
other, with the number of his long-boats 
he might board-and maſter them with the 
multitude of his ſmall ſhot. The third 
was to ſurpriſe them in harbour, where 
they could not get out and eſcape. The 
fourth, that with leſs and nimble ſhips they 
might have the hap to board ſome of them, 
and fo keep them employed, to hinder their 
way till greater ſhips could come to relieve 
them, But all theſe are uncertain. 


My 
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My lord being now at ſea with his fleet, 
and looking out diligently for pirates, he 
met with an Jriſb ſhip, lately come from 
France; and being asked for news of that 
coaſt, he did aſſure him, That the French 
fleet, which made ſo great a noiſe, was fit- 
ted, and gone to the eaſtward of the chan- 
nel, and that *twas generally ſuppoſed they 
meant to beleaguer Dunkirk by ſea: this 
intelligence made my lord immediately bear 
up, and take that wind to follow them ; 
but arriving at the Downs within tew days 
after, he found himſelf impoſed upon, and 
abuſed by this falſe information; for nei- 
ther was there any ſuch fleet arrived, nor 
any likelihood of their coming. At this 
time the wind continued ſo long weſterly 
and ſoutherly, that my lord was not able 
to recover the weſtern parts again, by which 
means the pirates committed great inſolen- 
cies and ſpoils upon the coaſts. 

The error and overſight of the carriage 
of this buſineſs, was in giving over much 
credit to the report of the 1ri/hman, it be- 
ing the ground my lord was to proceed up- 
on afterwards; and had he waited but a 
few hours before he ſtood to eaſtward, he 
might have been informed of the truth 
thereof, by ſhips that continually paſſed the 
channel; or whether the 1ri/pman might 
not have been corrupted by the French to 
give falſe intelligence, to divert my lord's 
purpoſes, could not ſpeedily be determined 
by only asking queſtions: for the like hap- 
pen'd heretofore in our war with Spain z 
the Spaniards ſubtilly cauſing a carvel of 
advice to be taken with counterfeit letters, 
directed to the general of the Vet Indian 
fleet, requiring him to come nome in thirty 
five degrees; which we finding by the let- 
ters, haſtened into that heighth to expect 
them; but the true and former directions 
to the general was, to hail in thirty ſix de- 
grees and twenty leagues to the norchward of 
it, whereby he avoided us ſo many leagues. 

It ſhould have been likewiſe conſidered, 
and men of greater experience than my 
lord ſhould have made it known to him, 
that there was no great occaſion to purſue 
the French with that unadviſed haſte; for 
their anchoring before Duntirꝶ, to beleaguer 
It at ſea, is no more to the taking of the 
town, than if they had kept their ſhips in 
the ports of France; for the coaſt gives no 
liberty to land, being a plain flat, and ſan- 
dy ſhore. Beſides, they run a great ha- 
zard, both to ſhips and men, being there 
at an anchor; for if a northerly or north- 
welt wind take them with a ſtorm, they 
cannot avoid both ſhipwreck and death of 
men. Beſides, why ſhould the King of 
Hande put an army in peril to invade Han- 
ders by fea, when his territories lie within 
nine miles of Dunkirk by land? And to 
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prove the danger the ſhips were to undergo, 
had they brought themſelves to an anchor 


on that coaſt, I will ſhew, as it were in a 


glaſs, an accident that happen'd on the like 
caſe, wherein their folly would have ap- 
pear'd. 

When our wars of 1525. began with 
Spain, ſome men, out of ſingularity to ger 
tame, which proved but their ſhame, with 
certain ſhips of war, undertook to ſurpriſe 
the enemies veſſels lying at Mardike, a new 
harbour near Dunkirk; and though this 
overture was much oppoſed by experienced 
ſeamen, who alledged unanſwerable reaſons 
againſt the enterprize, yet wilfulneſs had 
that predominate power over wit and rea- 
ſon, that the contriver of this ſtratagem 
attempted his idle project, and command- 
ed the ſhips to anchor where they were di- 
rected ; but before they had lain there long, 
they were ſurpriſed with a ſtorm at north- 
welt, ſo that they could not claw off the 
ſhore; and in ſhort, three of the ſhips, with 
all the men wilfully periſhed, the enemy on 
land beholding it; which made a doleful 
cry and complaint in the port of Dover and 
Sandwich; tor there appear'd flocks of 
widows bewailing their miſeries, through 
the mad and filly undertaking of ignorant 
directors. 

It the French had thought that the be- 
leaguering of Dunkirk with ſhips would 
have cut off relief and ſuccour from ſea, their 
weakneſs and want of knowledge in ſea at- 
fairs had appeared, not in words, but by ex- 
ample, precedent and proot of the hundred 
Spaniards at Dover betore ſpoken of, who 
notwithſtanding there were forty or fifty 
ſhips of war of Holland placed to intercept 
them, ſome in the road of Dover, others in 
the road of Gravelling and Dunkirk, yet by 
my advice and counſel aforeſaid, arrived fate 
in the port of Dunkirk, the hour and tide 
aſſign'd by me for the town to bid them 
welcome. 

And becauſe this ſhall be a light to after- 
times, (if there be the like occaſion,) this 
knowledge they ſhall receive from me, that 
with a leeward wind, and a leeward tide, 
ſhips may paſs into the ports of [anders, in 
deſpight of any force that ſhall torbid them. 

My lord lying at the Downs, waiting a 
north-eaſt wind to carry him to the place 
where the ſouth-weſt wind firſt took him, 


in the mean time his majeſty reſolved upon 


an imployment for his lordſhip of greater 
importance than this was, viz. to ſend him 
to the northward amongſt the fiſhermen 
that fiſh'd there, to make good his majeſt y's 
proclamation not long betore divulged, to 
prohibit and forbid any ſuch fiſhing upon 
his coaſt of England and Scotland, by all fo- 
reign nations that would not acknowledge 
his majeſty's prerogative on thole ſeas. oy 
y 
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My lord was as ready to perform that 
ſervice, as his commiſſion gave him autho- 
rity to do it, and with ſpeed repaired to 
the places of fiſhing aforeſaid, where he met 
many buſſes of Holland, which he took, and 
cauſed them to deliver, by the way of tri- 
bute, (acknowledging his majeſty's regali- 

y,) a certain ſum of money from each of 
em; but ſome other fiſhing veſſels eſ- 
caped by flight, fearing they ſhould have 
been worſe uſed than the reſt of their fellows 
were; but neither do I hear that the ſtates 
of Holland do approve this act, as allow'd, 
or allowable by them; ſuch is the pride 
and ingratitude of popular ſtates. ; 
But if I may ſpeak without offence to this 
point, or that my opinion had been demand- 
ed what to have done herein, I ſhould have 
adviſed, that my lord ſhould have repaired 
to Braſound in Shutland, an iſland belong- 
ing to his majeſty by his kingdom of Scot- 


land, there to have arrived the two or three 
and twentieth of June, a time limited by 
the Hollanders to make their abode in that 
port; and in the ner following, the four 
and twentieth, they have liberty by their 
own laws to put out of harbour to caſt their 
nets, and to proſecute their fiſhing. 

Thus had his majeſty brought the Hol- 
landers to his mercy, poſſeſſed their ſtrength, 
their wealth, and indeed their whole pro- 
vinces, which he might have releaſed and 
reſtored afterwards, if he had pleaſed, upon 
acknowledging a ſovereignty, and obliging 
them to pay a yearly acknowledgment. 
This would have ſhewed a commanding 


power over them, and yet directed by good- 


neſs and mercy. 
voyage in 1636, 
I will now addreſs myſelf to adviſe ſuch 


great perſons as ſhall take upon them the 
command of generals by ſea. 


And thus much of the 


Advice to Great Perſons and unexperienced Generals at Sea, 


FIOMMonly great perſons of authority, 
place, and blood, are elected and cho- 
ſen chief commanders in great expeditions 
and actions at ſea, to give the greater ho- 
nour and reputation to ſuch enterprizes as 
they ſhall be employ'd in: and therefore, as 
a ſervant to ſuch great perſons, I will adviſe, 
by way of caution, ſome things, before they 
accept of ſo weighty and important a charge, 
who cannot challenge it out of experience, 
or other deſerts, more than their prince's 
favour and their own greatneſs : and man 
times perillous dangers and uncertain — 4 
ties depend upon ſuch uncertain employ- 
ments. 5 
Many examples, both antient and mo- 
dern, ſhew, That the beſt-deſerving gene- 
rals have bitterly taſted the diſpleaſure of 
their employments; for no man's carriage 
can be ſo clear without blot or blemiſh, or 
his ſucceſs prove ſo uncontroulable, but there 
may be found ſome cauſe of exception by 
evil and malignant ſpirits they ſhall leave 
behind them, and who, war Bn will be 
made judges to cenſure their actions; ſo 
dangerous a thing it is to come under the 
hands of ire and wrath : for that we call 
ire, the Grecians term'd a deſire of revenge, 
which is ſometimes increaſed upon provo- 
cation, and ſometimes proceeds only from 
ill nature. It has that evil and canker'd 
diſpoſition, that it believes not a friend; 
it ſpeaks with malice, and will not admit 
of reaſon ; commonly the greater the deſert, 
the greater malice attends it from ſuch per- 
verſe defamers ; and the worlt is, there is 
no defence againſt ſuch envy ; for we are 
all the ſons of envy ; we are born, live, and 


die with envy : ſhe ſpreads herſelf and poi- 


lon againſt thoſe that fortune raiſeth higheſt, 


and ſets her thoughts to diſpraiſe deſert. 
There is an old proverb amongſt good men, 
That good will defend them from wicked 
perſons, and the tumult of the common peo- 
ple. 
The ſecond cauſe that makes men covet 
employment, 1s to ſhine above others in 
authority, as a means to obtain their haugh- 
ty ends, which may be truly termed ambi- 
tion; for ambition is of that nature, that 
it ſees not what is before her eyes, nor con- 
ſiders the ſtate and uncertainty of man's life; 
for if he be of low degree, he ſtands upon 
braſs; if high, he treads upon glaſs; he 
climbs by ſteps and degrees, but falls ſud- 
denly when he leaſt looks for it. 

T here are three things that make a man's 
way dangerous to walk in, ice, glory, and 
ambition. There is no affection ſo great 
as ambition, though naturally it is inſatia- 
ble: like a hungry dog, that will leave his 
firſt prey, and fall upon another; ſo is am- 
bition, not reſpecting what one hath got, 
but {till ſeeking more. Nothing doth more 
nouriſh this humour of ambition than baſe 
flattery; and a man had better fall amongſt 
thieves, than flatterers. 

Your beſt natures are obſerved to be apt- 
eſt to embrace flattering counſels, like worms 
that eaſily creep into ſoft and ſweet wood; 
but the difficulty is, how to know ſuch flat- 
terers from others; for wolves reſemble 
dogs, and flatterers look like friends. The 
cunning of a flatterer is how to entice good 
natures with hopes; for there is nothing 
more ſweet to man than hope, nor any 
thing more diſpleaſing than to be debarr'd 
his hope. Therefore time will be the dit- 
coverer of ſuch deceitful ſycophants; for 
when a man ſhall ſuſpe& ſuch a one, let 


him 
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him not connive with his untruths or delays 
but tie him to a limited and prefixed time, 
to perform what he gives hope of ; for no- 
thing but delays gives him advantage to 
deceive : thus ſhall the flatterer be taken in 
his own ſnare, when he ſhall fail of perform- 
ing what he promiſed z and the party flat- 
tered ſhall own, that nothing 1s ſo vain as 
to be deluded with idle hopes of glory. It 
is like a ſoldier that is led by an ill captain 
into error, and yet with a ſeeming plea- 
ſure. 

The third thing an unexperienced com- 
mander is to fear, is the doubtfulneſs and 
deceitfulneſs of fortune, in whoſe ſhip he 
muſt imbark himſelf, to try the unconſtan- 
cy of the ſea 3 for the power of fortune is 
ſo univerſal, that ſhe rules kingdoms, and 
overcomes armies z ſhe deſtroys princes, and 
raiſes tyrants; and indeed ſhe is ſo obſtinate 
and perverſe, that no art can prevail againſt 
hcr, or detain her by force. The evil ſhe 
gives we ſee not; ſhe pinches, and we feel 
it not; what ſhe ſays we hear not, and 
when we think we have her, ſhe is fartheſt 
from us. Her property is to bereave us of 
ſenſe, that no ſight or example ſhall help 
us; as we ſee by many men that loſe their 
money at play, and yet cannot forbear it; 
and though ſome marry and repent, yet 
they will not be warned by it; and though 
people be wg drowned, yet it will not 
terrify others from adventuring to ſea, ſtill 
hoping for better hap : like deſperate game- 
{ters that put their fortune upon a chance 
at dice; whereas, if they would duly conſi- 
der, the beſt hap at play, is, not to play at 
all; for though fortune give the luck to 
win one day, the revokes it the next with 
double loſs. Beware of her therefore ; for 
ſhe never truly favours, but flatters ; ſhe 
never promiſes what ſhe intends to perform ; 
ſhe never raiſes one ſo high, but ſhe plucks 
him down as low again; ſhe ſhews herſelf 
not ſo fickle or wavering in any thing as in 
accidents of war, where ſucceſs is uncertain. 
Hercules who eſcaped ſo many dangers by 
land and fea, at laſt died by the hands of 
his friends : Alexander ended not his days 
in the war, but was ſuppoſed to be ** 
poiſon'd: Julius Ceſar, who won fifty 
two battles, was killed fitting in the peace- 
able ſenate-houſe. 

The way to revenge one's ſelf of fortune, 
and to avoid the evil in her, is rather to 
ſubmit to reaſon, than to rely on her. The 
Carthaginians would never judge of fortune, 
effect, or ſucceſs, but according to wiſdom, 
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* 


judgment, and diſcretion; they would not | 


be raiſed by good fortune, or dejected by 
bad ; but like a tree well rooted, that no 

wind or weather could move. For my part 

I think the wiſdom of man is to be tempe- 

rate, mild, and patient, and to take in good 

part what fortune ſends. 

You may ſee by what is gone before, the 
property of malice and fortune; ſo that a 
great commander is not to encounter with 
an enemy alone to ſhew his valour againſt ; 
but the other two will have an intereſt in 
him, which wiſdom cannot prevent: but 
the ſafeſt way in a general, 1s to obſerve 
the admonitions following for the beſt ſe- 
curing of himſelf and action. The firſt, is 
maturely to examine his own ability, and 
whether he covets the employment himſelf, 
or not, or that it was impoſed on him b 
the king. If defired by himſelf, it is the 
more dangerous, and what errors he com- 
mits are the leſs excuſable; and he put to 
rely on the favour of the prince : let it be 
the one or the other, his ſecureſt way will 
be humbly to crave his majeſty that ſuch a 
vice-admiral may be appointed, as is ap- 
proved for his ſufficiency and integrity; but 
not to give him that authority and com- 
mand, as to derogate from his honour. And 
for the better conveniency and performance 
of the ſervice, it is neceſſary that the vice- 
admiral be aboard the general, and till 
ready and at hand to adviſe ; and for him 
to appoint an able man in his own ſhip, till 
they come to battle. This did Philip king 
of den to his natural brother Don Jobn of 
Auſtria, in the famous battle of Lepanto: 
Don Jobn being young, valiant, and for- 
ward, it was thought convenient to temper 
him with a grave adviſer, which was Don 
Lewis Reguezines, commander major of 
Spain. In the action in 1588. for England, 
the ſame king employ'd the duke of Medina 
Sidonia for general, but gave authority to 
Don Diego Flores de Valdes, a man of great 
experience, to adviſe and counſel him, which 
proved a happineſs to the duke ; for the en- 
terprize failing by the council of Valdes, as is 
to be ſeen in my firſt book, the blame light- 
ed on Valdes, which he worthily deſerved ; 
and the leſs fault was found with the duke 
for it. I would not ſay thus much, if I 
were not a friend and ſervant to nobility, 
and deſired their ſpirits might be nouriſh'd 
in ſuch brave employments ; and will be 
ready with my beſt endeayours to do them 
all the honour that lies in my poor power. 
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How a King ſbould elect a General by Land or Sea, a Counſellor of State, 
and a Governor over his People and Provinces. 


AVING declared in my third book 

the office of a general by ſea, and in 

this ſecond, admoniſhed ſuch generals as 
take upon them ſo weighty and important 
a charge, without experience firſt gained, 
to be cautious and wary before they accept 
of ſuch a command; now ſhall follow the 
care a king ought to have in the choice of 
a general, either by land or ſea. And be- 
cauſe generals are commonly guided by in- 
ſtructions from a king, reſolved on by his 
council of ſtate; to which conſultation 
generals are ſeldom called, till the charge 
of the expedition be committed to their ma- 
nagement, I will now give my * parry opi- 
nion what kind of man a king ſhould make 
election of for a counſellor of ſtate, to be 


aſſiſting to him with his advice; of a ge- 
neral, who has the rule and government of 


his forces and actions; and of a governor, 
whom he ſends into ſeveral countries and 
provinces to rule over his ſubjects; for the 
proſperity of his kingdoms depends upon 
their ſufficiency, viz. a counſellor to ad- 
viſe, a general to execute, and a governor 
to rule. 

I will begin with the counſellor of ſtate, 
as the firſt conſiderable thing a prince ought 
to think of. A king's election muſt be ac- 
cording to the profeſſion the party is bred 
in, as artificers tools are choſen to do their 
office and labour; for a king is abuſed, and 
his judgment queſtion'd, that ſhall be made 
believe all men are capable of all places and 
employments, when indeed ſome of them are 
of no more uſe than an ax to an auger, or 
a knife to a ſickle ; and it is as unſeemly a 
thing to prefer ſuch a counſellor, as to pre- 


ſent armour to a woman, books to a clown, 


or nets to a ſcholar. Kings therefore muſt 
have a care to whom they commit the af- 
fairs of the realm, either domeſtick or fo- 


reign, civil or eccleſiaſtical, and not refer 


all to one man; for they are diſtinct things, 
that require ſeveral counſellors, and not to 
be executed by him that thinks a king's 
favour adds knowledge to his conceived un- 
derſtanding. 

Kings and princes ought to have two 
eſpecial cares in the government; the one, 
how to rule in peace; the other, how to car- 
ry their affairs in war; both which muſt 
depend upon the choice of counſellors, who 
muſt be provident what they adviſe, and 
aſſured that what they ſay is honeſt, neceſ- 
ſary, profitable, and poſſible. They muſt 
not quickly determine, leſt they repent at 
leiſure: they muſt adviſe ſlowly, but exe- 


cute ſpeedily: they muſt not rely on the 

name and falſe word of fortune; for to great 

rg ſhe is deceitful, to good men unſta- 
le, and to all unſure. 

A good counſellor ought to have theſe 
roperties, to be good and juſt ; for ſuch 
ave weight in their words ; to be virtuous 

and ſpeak truth, as well in abſence as in 
preſence : they muſt be plain in buſineſ,, 
and reprehend with love ; they muſt praiſe 
the good, and admoniſh the bad ; they 
ought not to ſpeak much ; and when they 
do, to let it be to purpoſe ; for what they 
have in their mouths muſt be the picture of 
their hearts. 

If their opinion be asked in point of 
war, they muſt be cautious what to anſwer ; 
for the ſecurity, honour, and good hap of 
their maſter, depends on it, and the man's 
reputation of wiſdom will appear by it; 
which, when it ſhall be known to his ene- 
my, will breed terror; for when king David 
had war with Abſolon, he pray'd, That God 
would blind the underſtanding of his principal 
counſellor Achitophell, whom he more feared 
than the force of Abſolon's hoſt. 

A counſellor cannot give a better anſwer 
to his maſter's demand in point of war, than 
Auguſtus Czſar did in the like caſe, who 
ſaid, That a war ought to be commanded by 
gods, juſtified by philoſophers, maintained by 
princes, and executed by wiſe captains, and 
couragious ſoldiers. And moreover he ad- 
viſed, That neither battle nor war be un- 
dertaken, unleſs there evidently appear more 
hope of gain than fear of danger. He 
compares it to him that angles with a 
golden hook, which if it be ſnatched away, 
8 fiſh that is taken cannot countervail the 
oſs. 

Cæſar would not ſo much rely upon him- 
ſelf, as upon the opinion of Virgil, how a 
commonwealth ſhould be beſt governed; 
who anſwered, F wiſe men hold the helm, 
and good men be ſeated in place over the bad ; 
if the beſt men have due honour, and the reſi 
be not injuriouſly dealt with; if judges and 
men in authority will not be led by malice, 
friendſhip, anger, or love : For nothing 
ruins commonwealths but hypocritical and 
covetous counſellors, that ſupport their de- 
ceitful credit, and make a prince believe he 
cannot err. 

But a wiſe king will ſoon know ſuch a 
counſellor, by obſerving his words, which 
will diſcover his intentions, and lay open 
his conditions; and a juſt king will reward 
him that ſhall thus falſly ſeduce and cor- 

rupt, 
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rupt, as in rea ſon he ſhould be rewarded that 
poi tons a publick fountain or ſpring, where- 
of all people drink ; for both king and 
ſubject have part of this pernicious coun- 
ſel. 

A king therefore ought to be careful of 
three things; the firſt of himſelf, the ſe- 
cond of his ſubjects, and the third of his 
counſellors, officers and ſervants ; for Cz- 
far in his time complained of the miſeries 
of princes, ſaying, They are ſubjeft to per- 
fidiouſneſs, to imaginations, to deteſtable trea- 
fon, deceitful conſpiracies, and deſtruftive 
poiſons ; ſome decerve, and others flatter and 
betray them; ſo that they are made the ſub- 
ject of all diſcourſe. 

For the honour of the ſex, I will men- 
tion Zenobia, a queen of Aſia, and will 
make her the miſtreſs of counſel, for coun- 
ſellors to imitate. They write of her, that 
ſhe was conſtant in her enterprizes, faith- 
ful in her words, liberal and juſt, ſevere 
in puniſhment, diſcreet in ſpeech, grave in 
determining, and ſecret in her doings. 

The indifferent man to make a counſel- 
lor to a prince, is neither to be too old, nor 
too young; for youth ſhews lightneſs ; and 
if a prince take abſolute power to himſelf, 
it ſhews a bold raſhneſs, and will be ſub- 
ject to be ſeduced by flattering ſervants, 
that will make his will their authority; 
but with this caution, That it be done with 
honour, duty, and reverence to their ma- 
ſters, and ſecurity to themſelves 3 for it is 
not the name of a counſellor that gives re- 
putation, but the due execution of his 
place; he muſt be an equal diſtributor of 
Juſtice to all people alike in the common- 
wealth, leſt, in compariſon of land, by la- 
bouring to make one part too fertile, he 
leave the other part barren. 

A counſellor ought to be wiſe, and cau- 
tious withal, what advice he gives : For 
there are two principal things that make a 
prince beloved; the one, is defending his 
people againſt oppreſſion ; the other, to 
have peace and alliance with thoſe countries 
and princes that afford them trade and com- 
merce, which war ſeldom produces; and 
yet I confeſs, that war well made, produces 
a more perfect and firm peace; and the beſt 
time to make ſuch a war is in peace, that 
moneys may be beſt raiſed. And though 
all war of it ſelf is unjuſt, yet a good cauſe 
may make it lawful, but not when it is out 
of humour, out of ſpleen, or out of private 
reſpects ; and yet let it come when 1t will, 
they cannot propoſe any war to a prince, 
but it is better to accept of mean conditions 
of peace than endure the fortune of it ; for 
Ariſtotle ſays, Fortune ſhews herſelf moſt fa- 
vourable where there is leaſt hope. 

The Athenians hearing the council was 


di ſnoneſt which Athiſtones gave Themoſta- 
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cles, though profitable, with one voice 
cried, If it be not juſt, it cannot be commo- 
dious nor commendable : whereupon Themi- 
ſtocles commanded, it ſhould be no more 
talked of. Let this be a caveat to coun- 
ſellors, that they either hold their peace, 
or ſpeak things that are probable and ho- 


. hourable to kings and kingdoms, and take 


it for a maxim, That peace is the nurſery for 
happineſs. 

The ſolideſt advice a counſellor can give 
his maſter, is, to win the affections of his 
ſubjects; for then he will have their hands, 
their hearts, and purſes, which is the mar- 
row and ſinews of war; and yet, as I have 
ſaid, all things conſidered, it is better 
to avoid war ; for the nature of it is to 
bring one into bondage, and peace makes 
him free ; the one is a tyrant's will, the 
other a prince's decree : but if the neceſſity 
of a war cannot be avoided, the firſt thing 
a prince muſt provide is plenty of money ; 
it will encourage ſoldiers, terrify enemies, 
and imbolden alliances, when they ſhall ſee 
no likelihood of want thereof to go for- 
ward with their enterprizes. The next con- 
ſideration, is to have a grave conſultation 
for the proſecution of the war, not at once, 
but often; but let them beware they rel 
not upon paſſionate adviſers; for choler is 
an enemy to counſel, and never to be al- 
lowed of but in extremity, when deſperate- 
neſs 1s the laſt and beſt remedy and help; 
for great actions ought to be reſolved on 
at leaſure, and executed with ſpeed ; and 
it is better to eſcape with judgment, than 
to go forward with courage; and to uſe 
victory wiſely, than to get it happily. 
The victory Hannibal obtained was attri- 
buted to the direction and advice of his 
council; and many who are brave in the 
field, want maturity to direct themſelves or 
others; which ſhews all men are born, as 
well in war as other faculties, to ſupport 
one another. 

When princes are provided of counſel, 
money, and all other things for the war, let 
not them nor their generals preſume upon 
their multitudes, ſtrength, or power of 
men; for God orders battle, and beſtows 
the victory when he pleaſes to ſtretch forth 
his arm, which is of greater force than all 

rinces, powers, and armies: but common- 

y he does not uſe to do it but in defence of 

uity 3 for generally the chance of war is 
like a caſt at dice, either good or bad, and 
may be ſpoiled by overſight, or mended by 

lay. 
4 - ſhall follow the ſufficiency, and 
next the election a prince ſhould make of a 
counſellor ; for many men fly with the 
wings of others, and ſeem outwardly to 
be what inwardly they are not; and if he 
hearken to the praiſe of others * 
oy 
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they are uncertain, becauſe delivered out 
f hate or affection; for good words de- 
ive both the wiſe and the fooliſh, 

It behoves a king therefore to enquire 
after ſuch a man's birth, education, and re- 

utation 3 though I confeſs his birth is the 
eaſt exception; for all ages prefer virtue 
before blood: Caius Marius, a great cap- 
tain, was born of baſe parentage; the em- 
ror Valentinian was the ſon of a ropema- 
er, and divers others little better. 

The philoſophers did not account the 
lives of men by their degrees and callings, 
but by the good they did, and the virtuous 
name they held. Silence is a great light to 
diſcover the diſcretion of a counſellor ; for 
haſtineſs, anger, and wrath, are the pro- 
perties of a fool ; the empty veſſel makes 
the greateſt ſound 3 and the leaſt wats are 
the greateſt talkers: but the greateſt folly 
is to rely too much on a man's own ſenſe, 
and to be proud when he is praiſed. Learn- 
ing is a great help to wiſdom; it makes 


young men ſober; it is a conſolation to old, 


men 3 it enriches the poor, and adorns the 
rich : it is evil to diſdain learning, but 
worſe to impugn it; and the want of it is 
the worſt of all ; for indeed there 1s as great 
a difference between the learned and the un- 
learned, as betwixt the living and the dead, 
or a phyſician and his patient; though 
learning can no more help a dull wit, than 
labour ma ke a barren ground fertile. 

There is a ſurer method (for a king) to 
chuſe a counſellor, than by his birth, edu- 
cation, or hearſay; for a man may have 
all, or moſt of theſe parts, and yet want 
Judgment, or be of a peſtilent temper, that 
ſhall deſtroy the reſt; for there are ſome 
who can give good advice, and not fol- 
low it; like a harp, that's pleaſanter to 
others, than to him that plays on it; or a 
bay=tree, that is ever green, but without 
fruit. Therefore judge not of gold by the 


colour, no more than of a man at firſt ſight, 


till you prove him : but the ſureſt rule for 
a king to try the ſufficiency of a counſellor, 
is to examine him in private and ſudden- 
ly, and to propoſe to him things of the 
greateſt importance and wiſdom, for the 
government of a commonwealth ; then to 
command him immediately to write his opi- 
nion to all the particulars propoſed, in his 
own preſence, not ſuffering him to return, 
or have conference with any others; which 
will be a ſurprize upon him, and the king 
will ſee and diſcover his abilities, and whe- 
ther he be a worthy miniſter for his ſervice, 
or no, or commended for kindred, friend- 
ſhip, bribes, faction, or other falſe pre- 
tences, and eſteem him accordingly that 
commends him. And thus much for the 
King's knowledge, how to elect a counſel- 
lor of ſtate, 


How to eledt à Governor. 


HE next that follows ſhall be the 

choice of a governor a king ſends to 
rule over his countries and provinces. Let 
Plato be the adviſer in this point, who ſays, 
A governor muſt be loved of many, and 
feared of all; he muſt endeavour to do good 
actions, and deceive none with words; he 
muſt be conſtant and pitiful ; for the clemen- 


cy of a governor makes a man aſhamed to 


commit offences. Seneca ſays, That cle- 
mency is a great ornament in a governor ; 
and that mercy, which is not accom/any d 
with juſtice, is a fault reprebenſible; and that 
juſtice without mercy is not juſtice, but cruelty. 

When Auguſtus Ceſar fent his governors 
into ſeveral countries to rule, he was wont 
to tell them, I truſt you with my honour, 
and commit my juſtice to you, that you envy 
not the innocent, nor be a butcher to offenders, 
but that with one hand you be a help to the 
good, and encourage the evil to amend : my 
meaning is, to ſend you to be a tutor to the fa- 
therleſs, a ſupport to widows, a phyſician 10 
the fick, a ſtaff to the blind, and a father 10 
all, 

Alexander found the country of the Si- 
donians in much diſorder, and the people 
deſired a juſt and upright governor to rule 
them; which being granted, the chief of 
the _— * pee preferment, and to 
be advanced in the government; but Alex- 
ander deceived all their hopes, and ap- 

inted one Abdolonymus, whoſe virtues he 
was informed of, and who was a poor la- 
bouring man, though of regal deſcent. 

A governor in all his actions muſt be 
ſecret, pleaſant, and liberal; he muſt fear 
nothing, but be ever feared ; he muſt imi- 
tate Alexander and Adrian in juſtice. A 
man complaining to Alexander againſt an- 
other, he ſtopped his ears, ſaying, He mu. 
keep them for the party accuſed. Adrian the 
emperor, upon an information made to 
him, the accuſer brought his complaint in 
writing; the emperor told him, I was but 
paper and ink, and perhaps forged ;, therefore 
wiſhed him to bring witneſſes. A philoſo- 

her adviſed princes not to ſend children, 
2c malicious or covetous perſons, or 
that are revengeful, to govern. 

He that 1s appointed governor of a 
country, is little leſs than tutor of a 
prince's perſon, or inſtructor in his breed- 
ing; he is the pilot of his ſhip, the ſtan- 
dard of his army, the keeper of his people, 
the guide of his way, the treaſurer of all he 
has; becauſe all is put into his hands to 
govern. Ageſilaus exhorts his deputies ra- 
ther to ſtudy juſtice, and to govern well, 
than to give way to the inſatiable deſire ot 
riches; for a king loſes much love by 
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others corrupt dealing; and as injuſtice 
provokes deſpair, ſo revenge is the execu- 
tioner of injuſtice, An ambitious governor, 
who covets and affects greatneſs over the 
people he rules, is like a rat, that would 
make himſelt lord over mice; but ſuch high 
minded men muſt know, That there is no- 
thing ſo great as to tread falſe greatneſs 
under foot. 

Above all others, never chuſe a melan- 
choly man counſellor to a prince, governor 
of a country, or general of an army; for 
commonly they are baſely minded, vain, ene- 
mies to noble thoughts, malicious, ſuper- 
ſtitious, and phantaſtical 3 as on the con- 
trary, a ſanguine complexion is witty, has 
a good memory and judgment, can diſ- 
courſe well, is loving, affable, loyal, libe- 
ral, and of great courage ; and yet all theſe 
parts and properties are nothing without ſe- 
crecy, which is the guardian of great af- 
fairs: ſecrecy was wont in antient time to 
be pictured as a goddeſs, with her hand 
ſtopping her mouth. I confeſs it is a diffi- 
cult thing to keep counſel, and dangerous 
to reveal the ſecrets of a king. It is an 
old ſaying, That a ſecret is hard for one to 
keep, enough for two, and loo much for three. 
Plato ſays, Whoſoever reveals his ſecrets, 
gives away his liberty; and a fool being ſecret, 
is held wiſe; an open man is like a clear plaſs, 
which can hide nothing that is put into it. 
Counſel without ſecrecy is like. an abortive, 
brought forth without life, that was im- 
priſoned in the womb of ſecret thoughts. 
Secrecy is the key of the cabinet where 
counſel is encloſed ; and the reward of fe- 
crecy is, That it is without danger. And 
thus much for the election of a governor z 
and to proceed to my third point, which is 
the choice of a general for war. 


How to make Choice of a General. 


It 1s neceſſary that a general have theſe 
properties following; knowledge, valour, 
authority, fortune, and a ready wit; for 
the faireſt tilter is not the beſt ſoldier, nor 
a favourite at court more fit to make a gene- 
ral, than a ſheep to have the leading of lions. 

The firſt man that brought war into diſ- 
cipline was Beſorus, king of Egypt, who 
made not war to conquer countries, but to 
ſpread abroad fame and renown. The per- 
ſon of a general is as much to be feared b 
his ſoldiers as his enemies; for too — 
clemency and familiarity towards his ſol- 
diers, breeds a neglect and contempt. 
The Romans were ever ſtrict and ſevere 
in their commanders; they never entertain'd 
ſoldiers they could not maintain and go- 
vern ; for a great army has more weight 
than force : they are ill to rule, and worſe 
to truſt : neither would they entertain an 


army of ſtrangers, ſaying, They 100 a wolf 
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by the ear ; for asit was dangerous to detain 
them, ſo it was worſe to let them go. 
They choſe young and generous men for 
ſoldiers, that were virtuouſly inclined ; they 
gave them an oath, not to fly from battle, 
or leave their ſtations, unleſs it were to 
take up a dart, and throw at an-enemy, or to 
ſave a friend. Alexander rather choſe ex- 
pert ſoldiers than multitudes; for brave 
foldiers make glorious captains, that will 
exchange their life for honour : they know 
their bodies are ſubject to death, but their 
deeds remain to the world's end: and the 
greateſt honour a ſoldier can obtain, is, 
That a king will confeſs that he has gained 
by his merit, what he granted him out of 
liberality. 

The qualities of a ſoldier muſt be theſe, 
To have a good heart and brave ſpirit ; he 
muſt not be idle or ill imploy'd ; he muſt 
not give nor take wrong; he muſt ſerve God, 
and deſpiſe the devil ; he muſt obſerve the 
wiſe, and love the good ; he muſt let the 
enemy ſee his face, and not his back ; and 
give God the glory of all his actions. 

Valour is not all that is required in a 
ſoldier : it muſt be mixed with diſcretion 
and conduct ; for raſhneſs 1s hot in the 
hand, and flow in the end, that will ad- 
venture without fear or hope of prevailing z 
for ſucceſs is but a tutor of fools, as con- 
duct proceeds from judgment. There are 
many things in the war which give better 
counſel to men, than men to things ; and 
therefore a general ought to be no more li- 
mited than à pilot at fea, that has the con- 
duct of a ſhip. 

The greateſt honour and eſteem a cap- 
tain can purchaſe, is to overthrow his ene - 
my by ſtratagems, rather than by hazard- 
ing; by counſelling, rather than by com- 
bat; and that captain who has performed 
any exploit by policy, enjoys more in the 
fame of it, than in the ſalary or reward gi- 
ven him. 

Let generals, captains, and ſoldiers be- 
ware their war be not againſt their King or 
prince; for that is unjuſt, though there were 

rovocation: for no provocation can give 
wf wer to begin ſuch a war, and pur- 
chaſe name of rebels; whoſe circum- 
ſtances are ſuch, they are followed with 
threats, and kept up with intreaties: they 
feed upon promiſes, and attempt with fear; 
they are very ſuſpicious, and live upon 
hope; they are not content with little, nor 
pleaſed with reward ; becauſe they leave 
not the king to follow the beſt cauſe, but out 
of hope of benefit by robbing and ſpoiling : 
and indeed a rebel knows not what he de- 
ſires, nor has a feeling what hedoth ; for their 
fury isſuch, as not to admit of counſel, which 
makes their minds full of rege be- 
cauſe they are embracers of their own will. 
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An heroical captain will oblige his enem 
by good deeds, rather than by fear; for ſo 
did Leo Africanus to thoſe of Carthage he 
took priſoners, for humility and clemency 
are of noble extraction: a country conquer d 
is better preſerved by love, than force or 
cruelty z br a ſoldier ought as well to re- 
lieve the oppreſſed, as to overcome his ene- 
my. It is written of Czſar, That he ne- 
ver left man unrewarded, nor offence un- 
pardoned; whereby he grew popular: He 
told the council of Rome, That nothing 
was ſo glorious, nor pleaſant in this world, 
as to pardon an injury done; and indeed no 
man is victorious and conqueror, but he 
that uſes victory with clemency. The empe- 
ror Titus pardoned one that would have ſlain 
him, which got him much love and eſteem 
amongſt the Romans. Adrian treated with 
thoſe men that had been his enemies before 
he was emperor; which got him no leſs love 
and ref; Soliman the great Turk, called 
the Magnificent, reproved Jobn Sepaſius, 
the new-raiſed king of Hungary, becauſe 
he would not pardon the archbiſhop of 
Gran, ſaying, T here could not be a greater 
felicity than to pardon our enemies; and 
though they ſhould prove unthankful, yet 
it were better to be requited with ingrati- 
tude, than fail of the glory of ſhewing 
mercy. This act made his actions more fa- 
voured in Hungary. 

Auguſtus Ceſar proclaimed twenty five 
thouſand crowns reward to him that ſhould 
apprehend Corocota, a great robber. Co- 
rocota hearing of it, went ſecretly and ſub- 
mitted himſelf to Cæſar; which ſo much 
moved him, that he pardoned and received 
him into his favour. When Scipio took 
Carthage, he found a beautiful woman be- 
trothed to a gentleman called Indibilis; and 
the being in Scipio's hands, he ſent her to 
her parents: in recompence whereof they 
returned a great quantity of money; which 
Scitio refuſed to accept of, but command- 
ed it to be given to the young woman in 
dower. This courteſy ſo far prevailed 
upon thoſe people, that they ſubmitted 
themſelves to Rome. The Cans tem 
Pompey uſed to many fair ladies he took in 
his war againſt Muhridares, which wrought 
the ſame effect. Selim the great Turk, 
who was ſo cruel that he flew his father and 
brother, took many beautiful ladies, whom 
he uſed honourably, and ſent to their pa- 
rents; which 6 him much in his vi- 
ctories. Foſephus writes, That the cove- 
touſneſs of Marcus Craſſus, who robbed 
the temple of Feruſalem, was the cauſe of 
his puniſhment ; he dying miſerably in his 
army, and in the hands of his enemies. 
Julius, uncle to Julian the apoſtate, rob- 
bed the church of Antioch, and was vi- 
ſibly puniſhed 3 his intrails rotting out, 


and worms creeping out of them, and his 
excrements coming out at his mouth, 
Alexander, to his praiſe, would not ſuffer 
hurt to be done to the teinples, nor any 
thing within them, when he ſacked Tyre 
and Thebes, 

Honour is the next degree to clemency 
and mercy in a ſoldier, and nothing ac- 
counted more diſhonourable in him, than 
breach of his promiſe and word given; it 
makes not only himſelf odious, but ir 
leaves an everlaſting ſtain of perfidiouſ- 
neſs upon his nation and poſterity. I could 
tax ſome of our chriſtian kings with this 
abominable vice, if I thought example 
would reſtore them to better grace, and 
wipe away their old offences ; for no body 
can ſeek praiſe by his counterfeit virtue: for 
fame cannot profit, but ſhame may hurt 
him 1n the end. 

A ſoldier muſt not be ſtained with vice ; 
his care 'muſt be how to think well, and 
how to do well; for death is a conti- 
nual watchman over him. A true ſoldier is 
of ſo heroical a ſpirit, that he had rather pe- 
riſh in his deſires, than live in baſe thoughts. 
He ſhould not be moved with adverſity, 
nor elevated with proſperity ; for Plato ſays; 
That a noble and brave minded man, hath 
more trouble to tame his heart, than to at- 
tempt great matters; and will think it 
more pain to ſtoop toa ſtraw, than to reach 
to a bough 3; he will ſcorn to defire ho- 
nour, and not to deſerve it with virtue and 
valour, and will think it an unworthy act 


to have his thoughts upon baſe things. A 


philoſopher ſays, He dies not, who leaves a 
good fame; nor he lives not, who hath not a 
good eſteem: they did not value men by 
their birth or age, but for their noble deeds 
they did. The triumphs that were ſo fa- 
mous at Rome, were not eſteemed unleſs the 
party had done ſome act of honour or re- 
nown, 

I will now diſtinguiſh betwixt ſuch wor- 
thy ſoldiers as J have ſpoken of, and the con- 
trary, who make others virtues their vices. 
The heathens had ſuch regard to theiroaths, 


that they made it death fora man to forſwear 


himſelf. Hannibal gave leave to ten priſoners 
he took, to go to Rome, with promiſe to re- 
turn; two of them failed, which they found 
afterwards to be an act of fo great indignity, 
that they killed themſelves. Parmenio ad- 
viſed Alexander to overcome his enemies by 
deceit and treaſon; Alexander anſwered : If I 
were Parmenio ] might do it; but being A. 
lexander, he would not offer it. The phyſician 
of king Pyrrbus, made overtures to Fabri- 
cius to poiſon his maſter, if he would reward 
him: but Fabricius was ſo far from conſent- 
ing to ſo foul an act, that he diſcovered it to 
Pyrrhus, and writ to him. That it was not 
the cuſtom of the Romans to overcome their 
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enemies by treaſon. Juſtinian the emperor 
being at war with the Perſians, hired the 
Hunnes to ſerve him; but they falſly put 
themſelves into the pay of the Per/tans. 
Fuſtinian inform'd the king of Perſia of it; 
who juſtly commanded the Hunnes to be 
ſtrangled for breaking their words, to the 
ſhametul example of a chriſtian king. Ula- 
diflaus, king of Hungary, being at war with 
Amurat the great Turk, he ſwore the arti- 
cles of peace made betwixt them, but falſ- 
ly and perfidiouſly broke it. Hereupon the 
battle follow'd, and Amurat took out of 
his boſom the articles ſworn to by Uladi/lans, 
and lifting his hands and eyes to heaven, 
ſaid, Theſe are the conditions ſworn to by 
the chriſtians, which falſly they have bro- 
ken; but if thou be'ſt God, as the chriſ- 
tians do eſteem thee, revenge this falſeneſs 
they have done me. He had ſcarcely ſpo- 
ken theſe words, but Uladiſlaus was lain, 
the Hungarians routed, and Amurat got the 
victory. Here Uladiſlaus perfidiouſly broke 
his faith; and though he had lived, yet he 
had loft all by loſing it. 

But to redeem this treachery by a chriſ- 
tian emperor, of more fame and worth 
than the latter times have ſent forth, I 
mean Charles V. he being in the wars of 
Tunis in Barbary, the baker of Barbaroſa 
his enemy, the titular king of Algiers, re- 
pair'd to him, with offer to poiſon his maſ- 
ter with a loaf of bread of his own baking; 
which the emperor worthily rejected, and 
told him it was an act of a Tyrk, and not 
of a chriſtian, and gave him leave to depart 
like a villain as he came. 

God is fo angry with unjuſt actions, that 
many times he puniſheth the intentions of 
thoſe that deſire to commit unnatural cruel- 
ties. To inſtance in Charles king of Sicily, 
who after his ſubjects had rebelled, and 
maſſacred the French at the Sicilian veſpers, 
beſieged the city of Me//ina, and put it to 
ſuch ſtreights, that the people begg'd mer- 
cy; but with great anger and paſſion he 
retuſed it; upon which they grew ſo deſpe- 
rate, that they made choice rather to die 
than ſubmit, and couragiouſly ſallied forth 


upon the king's army, overcame him, and 


became free. This raſhneſs made the king 
afterwards ſubject to the government of don 
Pedro king of Arragon. 

In the like manner Lewis earl of Flanders 
was uſed at the city of Ghent; for being 
before it with thirty thouſand men, and it 
being put to a great extremity and pinch, 
the people of Ghent craved mercy, as Me 
end had done; which the earl refuſed, un- 
leſs they ſubmitted themſelves to his mer- 
Cy with ropes about their necks; but the 
finding his obſtinacy and wilfulneſs ſo great, 
ſix thouſand of the citizens ſallied out of 
the town, overcame the earl, and made 
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him fly in diſguiſe to a little cottage near 
Bruges; and upon this defeat, many other 
places revolted from him. 

Had theſe princes had any grace, or ſenſe 
of their religion they outwardly profeſs'd, 
they would have known what a father of 
the church had taught them, That to par- 
don many for the merits of one, was chriſ- 
tianity 3 but to puniſh many for the fault 
of one, was tyranny. Out of conſcience 
one ſhould be more fearful to injure a poor 
man, than a rich; for a rich man revenges 


himſelf, as thoſe of Ghent and Meſina did 


by force; the others with tears. 
| Let cruel and perverſe natures think 
what they pleaſe of themſelves and actions, 
they will find the pleaſures they do to a 
friend; it will make him more friendly : 
and a courteſy done to an enemy will be a 
means to make him become a triend ; but 
the ground thereof muſt proceed from God ; 
for Cicero ſays, That take away the piety 
towards God, and you'll take away all fi- 
delity and conjunction of human ſociety. 
To conclude this point I treat of, I 
think that prince moſt happy who has the 
three ſorts of people aforeſaid to ſerve him, 
viz. wile and grave ſenators to counſel, 
Juſt and upright magiſtrates to govern, 
and valiant, young, and diſcreet ſoldiers 
to execute: The one ſupports the other in 
convenient time, like fruit which comes 
not altogether, or ends altogether ; ſome 
learning, others obeying ; or like antient and 
ſage fathers, that leave their tender ſons to 
ſucceed them in their profeſſions and virtues. 
And now I will end with the imploy- 
ment of the king's ſhips, from the year 
1035. till this year 1640. wherein you 
have ſeen the cauſe of their imployment 
for then his majeſty began to have a feel- 
ing of the inſolencies committed on the 
narrow ſeas; which he redreſſed by thoſe 
fleets aforeſaid, and ſince has ſo quelled his 
neighbours, that they dare not but do rea- 
ſon to his majeſty's ſubjects; as appears by 
theſe particular benefits following it has 
produced, 


The firſt, is an acknowledgment of his 
majeſty's ſovereignty of the ſeas, which of 
late years ſeemed to be queſtioned. The 
ſecond, is the peaceable trade we now enjoy 
into the ports of Flanders, which the Hol- 
landers were wont to forbid, though they 
were warranted by the articles of peace in 
1604. which trade of Flanders hath turned 
to great profit to his majeſty in cuſtoms, and 
ten times as much to his ſubjects, by the 
commerce of that province; for I muſt con- 
feſs with grief, that our nation was much 
injured till now of late, by thoſe baſe people 
of Holland; for 15 ſtuck not to interrupt 


our trade, ſeizing of our Exgliſb barks, at the 
very 
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inſtant they permitted ſhips of their own 
to enter the ports without impeachment 3 
and though I have made often and ſundry 
complaints thereof, yet no remedy could 
be obtained ; and as I conceive, it was con- 


niv'd at out of policy, which theſe fleets 
aforeſaid have now order'd for the liberty 
of the ſubject, and reputation of the king 
and country. OE 

The next that followeth is, 


How to make War upon Scotland, if they follow their rebellious Conr ſes. 


HOUGH this diſcourſe of Scotland 

is fitter for the fifth book, which con- 

tains projects and ſtratagems of war, yet 

becauſe it is an active time, and concerns 

the ſea, which is the chief drift of my 

narrative, I have annexed it to thoſe ac- 

tions that are gone before, and will pro- 

ceed to make war againſt Scotland, with 

moſt conveniency, and leaſt expence and 
charge. 

The proportion of his majeſty's ſhips to 
be employed, I would not with to be above 
three, for theſe reaſons : the world ſhould 
not think it a fervice of that importance, 
as to require a greater force ; and to theſe 
three ſhips to have an addition of ten or 
twelve colliers, of two or three hundred 
tons burden, that trade to Newcaſtle. 

It is not fit for above three ſhips of his 
majeſty's to be ſo far from the narrow ſeas, 
France and Holland fronting upon us, which 
want no ſhips, nor readineſs to arm to ſea, 
whatſoever they ſhould intend againſt us; 


but we ſhall prevent any ſuch deſign of 


theirs, when our ſhips ſhall appear at ſea 
upon our own coaſt. | 

In the colliers ſhips aforeſaid, to tranſ- 
port a regiment of fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred ſoldiers; and to eaſe the charge, to 
allow every ſhip but thirty ſeafaring men, 
which will 
charge of victuals and men, and yet do the 
ſame ſervice as ſo many of the king's ſhips 
would perform. 

Beſides the colliers aforefaid, I would 
wiſh that as many fiſher barks may be preſ- 
ſed, to arm them with ſmall guns, and 
every man to have his musket and pike, and 
ro be furniſhed with all other proviſions, 
as ſalt, and hooks to fiſh, that when they 
are not otherwiſe imploy'd, they may con- 
tinue their fiſhing, and ſupply the army, 
both by ſea and land: we ſhall find theſe 
veſſels of great importance, as well to ſend 
from port to port upon any occaſion, as 
ro tranſport our men from one ſhore to an- 
other, 


not amount to the third part of 


At our firſt arrival, that we have care to 
poſſeſs and fortify very ſtrongly. ſome town. 
near the ſea, on the north ſide, and the 
ſame on the ſouth and Lowdon fide, and to 
put into them a ſufficient garriſon out of 
the fifteen hundred men aforeſaid, and the 
reſt of the ſoldiers to keep as a running 
camp to forage the country; for by help 
of hs fiſhing veſſels aforeſaid, they may 
be fpeedily tranſported from the north ſide 
to the ſouth, or from the ſouth to the 
north, and havock and ſpoilt the country 
as they liſt; and the two towns poſſeſſed 
and fortified, will ſerve them for a retrear ; 
and the country of Scotland thereabouts will 
be forced to maintain four thouſand men 
continually for its defence; two thouſand on 
the one ſide, and two thouſand on the other ; 
for the Frith ſo divides them, that one can- 
not ſuccour another under an hundred miles 
march, by the bridge of Sterling. 

Beſides, theſe towns being fortified and 
made ftrong, will ſerve ſuch Scots for places 
of rendezvous, as ſhall fly trom the cove- 
nanters, and ſubmit themſelves to his ma- 
Jeſty's obedience 3 which no doubt many 
will do, if the former proclamation be pub- 
liſhed, which his majeſty ſer forth when 
he was in Scotland; for all tenants to leave 
their landlords upon the condition expreſ- 
ſed in that proclamation 3 only I would 
have this added to it, That whoſoever ſhall 
thus fly, bring with them their arms to the 
places of rendezvous, where they ſhall re- 
ceive ready money for ſuch arms as they 
ſhall bring, to the uttermoſt value : and 
this will be a ready way and means to diſ- 
arm great part of the rebels. 

The next care muſt be to ſupply the ar- 
my with corn; for the boats will be of 
great help to ſuccour them with fiſh, the 
corn to be baked into biſcuit, either in Holy 
Iſland, or at Berwick, and thence ſent to 
the army ; which for want of ovens, mills, 
and 1 of wood to bake it, cannot be 
ſo well furniſned with bread. 


How to carry the Action at Sea with leaſt Expence to his Majeſly. 


I: PRIMTIS, To take away the an- 
cient abuſe of purſers, commonly known, 
whereby neither king nor ſubject ſhall be 
wronged : this I will make apparent, when 
there is occaſion to treat of it by the coun- 
eil of war. 


Item, Whereas every four men are meſ- 
ſed with equal proportion of victuals in 
the king's ſervice at ſea, we have often uſed 
in the queen's time, in our ſouthern expe- 
ditions, to make our victuals go the fur- 


ther, to bring five men to the allowance of 
four 
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four, and ſo we have got a week in every 
month. 

Item, The ſame courſe we may now 
take, and with more content to the com- 
pany 3 for in thoſe days, and thoſe voyages 
of the queen's, we could never be ſupplied 
with victuals, no, not ſo much as water, 
till our return; as here we ſhall have plenty 
of fiſh and water. 

lem, That one of the beſt colliers ſhips 
be appointed for the officers of the ord- 
nance, to carry ſuch proviſions as properly 
belong to that office, which will nothing 
hinder the tranſportation of ſuch ſoldiers as 
ſhe carries. 

Item, To carry in her ten or twelve cul- 
verins and demy culverins, to pies the 
iſland of Eskiffe, which is the guard and 
defence of the harbour of Leith. 

1:em, Beſides plenty of all kind of am- 
munition, that they carry a thouſand arms 
to ſupply the King's party, if there be occa- 


How to provide for the Weſt Part of Scotland. 


HERE muſt be as great a proviſion 

made for the weſt part of Scotland; 
as for the eaſt, I have ſpoken of: and how 
to do it with the leaſt charge, and moſt con- 
veniency, I will here ſet down. 

Imprimis, To furniſh three ſhips of an 
hundred tons each; and to be provided and 
fitted in Barnſtable in Devonſhire, with for- 
ty mariners in each ſhip; we ſhall ſave there- 
by five hundred miles failing, by furniſhing 
them at Barnſtable, or that part of Devon- 
ſhire, or Cornwall, and not at London; be- 
ſides the ſhift of three ſeveral winds, as from 
Barnſtable, a ſoutherly, weſterly, or an eaſ- 
terly wind will carry us directly to Ireland, 
or oppoſite to Ireland; 1o that there will be 
much time gotten, and great expence ſaved. 

[tem, There muſt be the ſame proviſion 
made of fiſher-boats, corn, ſalt, arms, and 
all other neceſſaries, as is ſet down for the 
caſt part of Scotland. 

1:em, To command, upon pain of death, 
that there be no manner of trade betwixt 
Ireland and Scotland, or betwixt the Je of 
Man, or any other place whatſoever and 
Scolland. 

{iem, That the three ſhips and boats 
aforeſaid do ſeize upon all barks and veſſels 
whatſoever, great and ſmall, on that weſ- 
tern fide of Scotland, and carry them into 
the ports of Ireland, there to put them ſafe 
aſhore, taking out of them their fails, maſts, 
ropes, rudders, that they may not ſteal, or 

be ſtolen away; and it his majeſty have 
occaſion to tranſport an army from Ireland 
to Scolland, theſe ſhips and boats will be 
able to do it, which otherwiſe on a ſudden 
all Treland cannot furniſh. 

{tem, That a dilcreet gentleman be cho- 

Vor., III. 


ſion 3 as alſo good ſtore of ſeaſoned deal 
boards, ſpikes, all manner of iron tools for 
carpenters and ſmiths; proviſion for pio- 
neers ; and every pioneer to have a pike-{taff 
to lie by him, whilſt he is at work, that 
he may take himſelf to it, if he be aſſailed 
by an enemy; to carry good ſtore of fow- 
lers, as of great importance many ways 3 
to carry twenty pitched pots of iron, with 
all kind of ingredients, to be uſed in a ſtra- 
tagem to ſet on fire their coal-pits; to be 
careful that the mould for their bullets do 
fit the bore of their musket. 

[tem, Beſides the ſpoil the Engliſh ſol- 
diers ſhall make in the country, that they 
be careful to deſtroy their corn, as the next 
way utterly to ruin them; for beſides that 
they will take away their bread, they will 
utterly deſtroy their ſtraw, which is the 
food of their cattle and horſes ; for hay they 
have none, 


ſen to command this action to the weſt part 
of Scotland, and ſo to order things, that 
there be one ſhip in a port of 7reland, and 
another in a harbour of Scotland, to ſend 
and receive intelligence of the ſtate of the 
two kingdoms, and what help and aſſiſ- 
tance 1s required from one to another. 
Ttem, That a ſcout royal be built in the 
iſland of Arran; and ſuch a place to be choſen 
where the water and channel 1s deepeſt for 
ſhips to ride and float : this fort will be able 
to defend ſuch ſhips of ours, as we ſhall 
imploy on that coaſt, it it happen that 


France, or any other nation, ſhall give the 
Scots aſſiſtance by ſea. 


lem, To make the caſtle of Dunbarton 
impregnable, which may be eaſily done; 
a there to keep a magazine for all pro- 
viſions of war. Dunbarton is ſo ſeated, that 
it keeps all the northern parts of Scotland 
in awe; and that Frith of Arran, where it 
lies, goes as far to the eaſtward as Glaſcot, 
and weſtward to the cape or mull of Can- 
tire; ſo that betwixt Glaſcow and Cantire 
there will be no paſſage over tne water, 
having no proviſion of boats. 

And from Glaſcow to Sterling 15 but ten 
or twelve miles, from whence the river runs 
into the eaſt Frith, and ſo into the ſea; in 
which ſpace likewiſe there 1s no paſſage for 
want of boats and bridges; inſomuch, that 
we ſhall have but ten or twelve miles to 
fortify, viz. from Glaſcow to Sterling, which 
if we do, we ſecure the ſouth part of Scol- 
land to England from any incurſions the 
northern parts or highlanders can make 
againſt either of us; and ſo we ſhall pale 
them in their own bounds and country, 


where it is not fit for civil men to live. 
B b b b This 
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This being done, if his majeſty pleaſe, 
he may join that ſouthern part of Scotland 
with England, and make it but one entire 
kingdom, allowing the inhabitants the ſame 
privilege the Engliſh enjoy: and this is no 
more than has been in former times; for 


ſome while Northumberland and Cumberland g 


belong'd to Scotland, and ſometime to 
England. 

If his majeſty ſhall pleaſe to do it, and 
make himſelf abſolute maſter of Scotland, 
let him raze the caſtles and fortifications of 
Edinburgh ; for we may ſee by example of 
all ages, that the caſtle of Edinburgh 1s the 
place (in all combuſtions) that either king, 
rebels, or foreign enemies covet to take 
for whoſoever poſſeſſes it, is not ſo quickly 
or eaſily beaten out of it; for, indeed, the 
caſtle is the defence of the whole country, 
being ſupply'd with victuals. 

And inſtead of Edinburgh, which 1s the 
ſupreme city, and now made the head of 
Juſtice, whither all men reſort, as the only 
ſpring that waters the reſt of the land with- 
in the kingdom, I would wiſh his majeſty 
did fortify, ſtrengthen, and make impreg- 
nable the town of Leith, and there to ſettle 
the ſeat of juſtice, with all other privileges 
Edinburgh enjoys, referring it to the choice 
of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, whether 
they will make their dwelling where th 
do, or remove to Leith, where they ſhall 
enjoy the ſame liberties they did at Edin- 

urgh. 

His majeſty may do it out of theſe re- 
ſ} Leith is a maritime town, and will 
ave a great labour and charge in carry- 
ing and conveying their merchandize to 
Edinburgh, which no man but will find a 
conveniency in. 

Leith is a ſea town whither ſhips reſort, 
and mariners make their dwellings ; and the 
Trinity-Houſe there ſettled 3 and lies more 
convenient tor tranſportation and importa- 
tion, it being the port-town of Edinburgh, 
and in time of war may cut off all provi- 


fions betwixt the ſea and Edinburgh, and 


bring Edinburgh to the mercy of it. 

From Leith to Murro-Frith, and from 
Murro-Frith to the iſlands of Orkney, there 
is never a harbour in that part of Scotland 
that will entertain any ſhip of great burden; 
inſomuch, that if his majeſty fortify the 
town of Leith, and the iſlands of Insite, 
it will ſecure the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land ; for by ſea no enemy can attempt it, 
and by land we ſhall be provided to defend 
it. By famine an enemy can have no 


hope to force them to yield, becauſe we 
ſhall ſupply them by ſea ; if the people 
within the town prove mutinous and rebel. 
lious, with our ordnance out of ſhips, we 
ſhall be able to beat their houſes abour their 
ears, and make them ſubmit their lives and 
oods to our diſpoſal. As I adviſe the 
caſtle of Edinburgh to be abſolutely razed, 
ſo would I in like manner wiſh, that all the 
caſtles in Scotland were ſo ſerved, except 
Leith and Inskiffe, as aforeſaid, Dunbarton, 
the new erected caſtle in the iſland of Arran; 
and, if there be need, to continue fortified 
the two towns, the one of Lowden fide, and 
the other on Fife ſide. Theſe places excep- 
ted, it were good there were a law enacted, 
That it ſhould not be lawful for any one 
piece of ordnance to remain in Scotland, un- 
der any pretence whatſoever; then ſhall the 
fortifications aforeſaid be without danger, 
either by ſiege, or otherwiſe ; and of 
ſtrength ſufficient to defend themſelves 
againſt all enemies, domeſtick or foreign, 
eſpecially when the ſea lies open to us to be 
relieved with fiſh or food, and in our power 
2 forbid others to take benefit of the 
ea. | 
For the northern part of Scotland, (which 
I have paled out from the reſt of the coun- 
try, as unworthy to be reckon'd with theſe 
ſouthern parts, both in reſpe& of the ſoil, 
as alſo for the brutiſhneſs of the people,) 
I wiſh conſidering their qualifications, that 
they may be only taught ſo much civility 
and breeding, as to acknowledge his majel- 
ty the true ſovereign king over them, with- 
out impoſing any kind of tax on them; 
for the country cannot afford it. And be- 
cauſe their natures and diſpoſitions are tur- 
bulent, and never free from quarrels and tu- 
mults among themſelves, I would wiſh that 
they ſhould be encouraged in that factious 
way with one another, that their thoughts 
may be employ'd otherwiſe than in plot- 
ting and contriving miſchief againſt the 
ſouthern and civil part of Scotland ; this 


would in time either reduce them to civi- 
lity, or by diviſions quite extirpate them. 


This weſtern part of Scotland, J have 
treated of, is the moſt dangerous place of 
all the kingdom to receive relief out of 


France by ſhipping ; and the more dange- 


rous, becauſe from many parts of France, 
as namely Breſt, Rochel, and all that coaſt 
thereabouts, one wind will carry them out 
of their harbours, without ever ſtriking 
fail, till they arrive in that part of Scotland. 
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An Admonition to Gentlemen to beware how they 
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engage in Sea Voyages, or 


give Ear to Prajectors that put them upon ſuch Actions. 


AN for hope of gain is apt to be led 

into many inconveniencies, when he 

has an opinion of the wiſdom or honeſty of 

him that perſuades ; and this no where ap- 

rs pla iner than in fea adventures, into 

which ſuch impoſtors and cheats have drawn 

gentlemen, to the ruin of themſelves and 
poſterity. 

I know ſome who have perſuaded gentle- 
men, that the Indies afforded nothing but 
gold, and that for fetching, and that t 
filled their own purſes with gold; and thoſe 
gentlemen ran headlong to deſtruction, with- 
out giving ear to advice, or believing any 
friend that adviſed them to the contrary. 

But that ſuch gentlemen may ſee their 
miſtake, I will touch upon the ſtate of the 
Weſt India trade, by which they may per- 
ceive what they are to expect by robbing 
at ſea ; for I have already made out what 
they are to get by pillaging aſhore ;z and I 
wiſh this may come to the hands of thoſe 
who are in danger of being drawn in by 
ſuch unhappy 1 

He that will undertake a voyage, either 
with fleet, or private ſhips, muſt conſider, 
that in the Weſt Indies he is out of all hopes 
of carracks, ſhips from Guinea, or Braſil, and 
all other trade, and muſt expect only ſuch 
5 are bound thither, or trade from place to 
place. 

They muſt alſo conſider, their ſhips will 
ſoon grow foul, and not be able to fetch up 
thoſe that have been lately careen'd. Fires 
made aſhore will give warning of an enemy 
being on the coaſt, and ſo prevent him. 
And, laſtly, the wind and current ſets with 
that violence and conſtancy, that it is im- 
poſſible to keep to windward of any port, 
if we keep the ſea, or to recover a heighth, 
if we are put to leeward of it. 

Therefore the error of our planters in 
Virginia and Bermudas ſhall appear, who 
were drawn principally into thoſe enter- 
prizes, in hopes to annoy the Spaniards 
trade in the Weſt Indies, not knowing that 
the current ſets with ſuch force from cape 


Florida to the northward, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to bear it up. 

They were ſo ignorant as not to know, 
that if they go from thoſe places to the 
Weſt Indies, they muſt firft fetch the Cana- 
ries for a wind, which is a thouſand leagues 
from them, and but five hundred from Exg- 
land; ſo that they are five hundred leagues 


nearer the Weſt Indies going out of England, 
than out of Virginia. 


Nor do they conſider, that the water 
does not riſe ſo much in Virginia, as to grave 
their * or the ſmall conveniency that 
place yields to careen them; or the . 


guſts that come from the land, and will en- 


danger them in their careening. 

But ſuppoſe Virginia to be nearer, and no 
impediment for our ſhips to ſail from thence 
to the Indies, I would ask, what poſſibility 
there 1s, rather to meet a fleet in the open 
ſeas there, where I have ſhewn the force of 
wind and current will put them to leeward, 
than on the coaſt of Spain, whither they are 
bound, and muſt repair, and where there 
are capes and head-lands, which they muſt 
make before they put into the ſhore or 
ports ? 

Reaſon will make any one confeſs, it 1s 
more likely to find a man one looks for at 
the door he muſt certainly go in at, than 
on a wild heath, where he has many ways 
to go by; and ſo it is with ſhips, it being 
better to wait for them at a cape or head- 
land, which they muſt make, in the 


ſpacious and open ſea. And thus much for 
this point. 


But ſeeing I have run over the caſualties 


or uncertainties, or rather the impoſſibili- 
ties to annoy the Spaniards in the Indies, I 
will ſhew the inconſtancy of ſea affairs, by 
precedents of the Engliſh fleets that were 
employ'd againſt Spain in time of war, 
wherein the wealth taken in the voyages 
will appear; and by it let us judge, what 
profit we are to expect by ſuch actions, 
which are governed by unconſtant windsand 
fortune. | 
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The Number of Voyages ſet out by her Majeſly during the War, and the 
Profit they turned to. 


1585. 8 R Francis Drake to the Indies, 
ſome few pieces of ordnance. 
1587. Sir Francis Drake to Cadiz Road, at- 
ter which he took a carrack that had 
winter'd at Mocambiue. 
1588, A defenſive, but a victorious action. 
1589, The expedition to Portugal, no pro- 
| fit at all. | 
1589. My lord of Cumberland, ſome gain 
to himſelf, but nothing to her ma- 
jeſty. 
1590. Sir Martin Furbuſher, and Sir John 
Hawkins, no profit at all. 
1591. The lord Thomas Howard, almoſt a 
ſaving voyage. 

1591. The earl of Cumberland, no profit at all. 
1592. Sir Walter Raleigb's fleet, a carrack 
taken; many adventurers. 

1593. The carl of Cumberland, ſome gain 

to himſelf, none to the queen. 


1394. A defenſive fleet in Britany, no 


1595. 


1596. 


1597. 


1399. 
1600. 


1601. 


1602. 


1602. 
1603. 


profit. Sir Martin Forbuſber ſlain. 

Sir Francis Drake and Sir Fohn Haw- 
kins to the Indies, where they both 
died; only ſome ordnance. 

Cadiz expedition, two galleons with 
their ordnance ; the galleons fold 
for 300 J. 

The iſland voyage, almoſt ſaving. 

The Downs action, a defenſive fleet. 

Sir Richard Lewſon, no profit at all, 

Sir Richard Lewſon, but with a de- 
fenſive fleet in Ireland. 

Sir Richard Lewſon and Sir William 
Monſon took a carrack, a ſhip of 
great value. 

Sir William Monſon, no profit at all. 

* Hons fleet, when the queen 

ied, 


The End of the Second Book. 
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TO'ALL 


Common Sailors: 


— 


N all reaſon the dedicating of this third book is more proper and due to you, than 
any of the others to whom they are commended : foraſmuch as what is contained 
in them, you and your profeſſion are the principalleſt actors and authors of, as the 


wheel from whence the reſt receives their motion. 


For what would it avail that all boughs of trees were oaks, or every ſtalk of hemp 


a fathom of cable, or every creature a perfect artiſt, to frame and build a ſhip? 
what were all theſe more than to the eye, were it not for you, your art and skill, to 
conduct and guide her? She were like a ſumptuous coſtly palace nobly furniſhed, and no 
body to inhabit in it; or like a houſe in Athens, Laertius writes of, in which all that 
were born proved fools; and another, in the field of Mars near Rome, whoſe owners 
ever died ſuddenly ; both which were commanded, the one by the ſenators of Athens, 
the other by the emperor Mark Anthony, not only to be pulled down, bur the timber to 
be burnt. 

How ſhould we know that France, Haly, and Spain, produced wine out of the grape, 
or England other commodities not heard of by them? how ſhould we know the Indies, 
and wealth therein, or the means to receive it from thence, were it not for your skill 
and labour? how ſhould we know that all nations differ from us in language, or one 
from another, but by your navigations? all iſlands, how little ſoever, would be in 
the error of the Chineſes, who thought there was no other world nor people but their 
own, till the Portugueſe, by their travels and mathematical art and learning, made it 
apparent to them. All theſe ſecrets muſt be attributed to your art, adventures, and 
painful diſcoveries. 

What ſubjects can make their king and country more happy than you, by the of- 
tenſive and defenſive ſervices you may do them at ſea? what wealth is brought in or 
carried out of the kingdom, but muſt paſs through your hands? what honour has 
England of late years gained, and all by your adventures and valour, which has made 
you excellent above all other nations? Who knows not that your parts and profeſſion 
deſerve favour of the ſtate ? who knows not that the whole kingdom has uſe for you? 
and that there is a neceſſity to nouriſh you? 

But whether it be the ſea that works contrary effects to the land, or whether it be 
a liberty you feel aſhore, after you have been penned up in ſhips, like birds in a 
cage, or untamed horſes, when they are let loſe ; certain it is, neither birds nor horſes 
can ſhew more extravagant lewdneſs, more diforder of life, and leſs fear of God, than 
your carriage diſcovers when you come aſhore, and caſt off the command your ſu- 
perior officers had over you : for though in deſperate perils at ſea, you promiſe to your 
telves amendment of life, and perhaps vow never to try that kind of foi tune more, as 
women in labour do, never to ans to do with their husbands; yet when they are paſt, 
they are ſoon forgot of both, and you return to your old accuſtomed vomit, without 
tenſe of promiſe, or danger eſcaped, but rather improve in your wicked courſes, 

He that could as eaſily reduce the common failor to civility and good behaviour 
alhore, as to be under the government of a diſcreet commander at ſea, were more than 
man; for the nature of ſailors is to ſtand in more awe of a mean officer at ſea, whom 
they love and fear, than of a great perſon on land, whom they neither fear nor love ; 


and therefore the way to reduce them to goodneſs muſt proceed from the commanders | 


that govern them: their words muſt be as well mixed with honey as gall ; they 
You; Il, Cccc mult 


Captains of Ships, Maſters, Pilots, Mariners, and 
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mult tell trugh, and not pleaſe with flattery; for a man cannot be both a friend and a 
flatterer. 

This adviſing office is only fit for men that have been bred and trained up in the 
ſchool of looſeneſs and liberty, and recalled by years and grace to civility: they muſt 
teach them to embrace the good, and eſchew the evil, and muſt uſe the terror of God's 
juſtice, and the reward of repentance : they muſt ſhew the hate God bears to wicked- 
neſs; to lying tonghies, to hands that ſhed innocent blood, and a heart that deviſes 
miſchief : and on the contrary, the love God has for virtue and goodneſs, adviſing 
them not only to be good, but to take away the occaſion of being evil. This will be 
the hope to make them leave ſinning, when they ſhall be aſhamed and afraid to commit 
ſin ; for Seneca ſays, That the clemency of a governor makes many aſhamed to offer of- 
fence. 

But now let me apply my ſelf to you, the men of command and authority over theſe 
untaught and untamed creatures, to whom this charge is committed. Beware that 
your counſel be good, and that you follow it your ſelves; if not, you are like a harp, 
that ſounds pleaſantly to others, and enjoys no part it ſelf; or to Criſpianus, a ſervant 
of Trajan the emperor, whoſe' words were ſweet and effectual to perſuade, but he never 
acted any thing but what was worthy of reprehenſion and puniſhment. Remember that 
example is of greater force than perſuaſion with many men; and when theſe men ſhall 
ſee your life concur with your admonitions, it will be the ſtrongeſt force and motive for 
their converſion : for indeed he is'not worthy to live, that takes not care to live well ; and 


Cicero ſays, He dies not, wwho leaves a good fame; and he lives not, that hath an ill reputa- 
tion, 
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B O O K III. 


Containing the Office of the Lord High 
Admiral of Exgland, and all Miniſters 


and Inferior Officers under him, and 


what belongs to each Man's Office; 


with many other Particulars to that 


Purpoſe. 


The Office of the Admiralty of England. 


HE. maſter of the office is the 
lord high admiral of England, 
who holds his court of juſtice for 
trials of all ſea cauſes for life 
and goods, being aſſiſted by. the doctor of 
the civil law under him, intitled, the judge 
of the admiralty, a marſhal, and other 
inferior miniſters of juſtice, proceeding in 
all affairs according to the civil law. The 
advocates, proctors, civilians, in all great 
cauſes and trials of pirates, eſpecially the 
lieutenant of the admiralty of England, and 
the four principal officers of the navy, were 
wont to fit on the bench as aſſiſtants to the 
Judges ; which officers of the navy uſed to 
commit ſuch offenders as imbezzeled the 
king's goods, or had otherwiſe misbehaved 
themſelves, to the priſon belonging to the 
court, to receive their trial there, unleſs in 
the mean time they were releaſed by the 
lord admiral. 
Every lord admiral ſubſtitutes his depu- 
ty or vice-admiral in every maritime ſhire 


HE lord high admiral of Exgland, the grand maſter of the office, 2 


whoſe fee is per annum 


The lieutenant of the admiralty, whoſe fee is per annum 100 l. his diet 
10 5. per diem; two clerks, one at 12 d. the other at 8 d. per diem; and 101.8325 


for his boat-hire, in all per annum 


The treaſurer of the navy's fee 100 marks, diet 6 5. 8 d. two clerks at? 


8 d. each per diem, and 81, boat-hire 


The comptroller's fee 501. diet 45. per diem, two clerks at 8 d. per7 


diem, and 8 J. boat-hire 


per diem 


The clerk's fee 331. 6 5. 8 d. diet 3 5. 4 d. per diem, and 8 l. boat-hire 


4 
8 
The ſurveyor's fee 40 J. diet 4 5. per diem, two clerks at 8 d. a pry 26 6 8 
4 
O 


in England, except in ſuch places where 
the lords of manors challenge a right for- 
merly granted by the kings of England as 
will appear by their grants. | 

. Theſe vice-admirals are carefully to look 
that all things be performed that are or- 


dained by the lord admiral, and yearly to 


keep a court 1n their ſeveral countries, where 
every man's complaint may be publickly 
heard. 

Another branch of this office conſiſts 
merely in the government of his majeſty's 
navy, which ſincethe beginning of queen Eli- 
zabetb's time has been of great conſequence, 
and has divers feed-officers paid out of the re- 
ceipt of his majeſty*sexchequer, being paten- 
tees under the great ſeal of England tor per- 
formance of the ſame, (beſides many other 
interior officers, who hold their places by 
the lord admiraPs warrant only, ; who are 
the preſent ſubject of this diſcourſe. They 
are as follows. 


1 


5220 13 


5155 6 


102 3 


Three aſſiſtants to the principal officers, at 20 /. fee each of them per annum bo ᷣ 


The keeper of the great ſtore 26 J. 13 5. 4 d. diet 2 5. 6 d. per diem, _—_ 76 


6 /. boat-hire 


The ſurveyor of the victuals, for his fee 58 1. diet 5 g. per diem, and ones FR 


clerk $ d. 


| 
| 
| 
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V FFFF I RES "ow 8 - 
The king's merchant's fee, 30 I. per annum, without any other allowance 30 0 o 
The grand pilot's fee, 201. per annum, black deeps | SY 
The maſter ſhipwright, at 12 d. per diem TOP TE Oh TT £2 
Allowance to a maſter for his attendance in grounding of the queen's 5 


great ſhips, at 6 d. per diem | | | | 

Captains of all her majeſty's caſtles and forts on the ſea ſide, except my 
cinque- ports. 8 3 25 = 
Theſe were the antient officers in fee till the reign of queen Elizabeth ; ſince which time 
there is added, ; a 
. 


A ſtore- keeper by 2 at Portſmouth, who is allowed to his fee per annum 20 © © 
Two other maſter ſhipwrights, allowed each of them per annum 331. 65. 8 d. 66 13 4 
The ſtore· keeper at Woolwich 50 © 0 


Memorandum, That there are many other inferior officers and miniſters that are paid by 

the treaſurer of the navy, whereof the four maſter attendants and clerks of the check hold 

their places by patent, without any fee out of the Exchequer, being granted by king 
e 


James, with the lord admiral's conſent, and the reſt, by immediate warrant from the lord 
admiral to the officers, viz. f i 
n 
The four maſter attendants, each at 61 J. 2 5. 1 d. wages per ä 1 "a 
beſides their victuals, and the king's coat out of the wardrobe 44 4 
The clerk of the check at Chatham, who is allowed on the quarter- 
books for his wages per annum 501. in reward of his extraordinary ſervice, | 
43 J. 65. 8 d. and for paper, quills, ink, and travelling charges, coming > 100 @© © 
quarterly with the books from Chatham to London, to deliver them to the ; 
treaſurer and other officers, 61. 13 5. 44. in all | 
The clerk of the ſurvey for his wages, 12 J. 135; 4d. and his — 2 
otherwiſe 30 J. in all E 
The ftore-keeper for his wages 12 d. per diem, and in reward of his * 50 
ordinary pains, 31 J. 155. in all 
The clerk of the check at Deptford, who is allowed on the quarter. 5 
books for his wages per annum P 
The clerk of the check at Woolwich, 12 d. per diem 18 5 © 
The clerk of the check at Port/mouth, who hath for his fee per annum 
20 l. and for paper 1 5. 8 d. allo for extraordinary pains by way of rewards 40 1 8 
by the lord admiral's warrant of late 20 J. per annum | 


A clerk of the rope-makers at Voolwich, for keeping the ſtores, and 
check of the „ nes Dales a day, 25. per diem 8 36 10 0 
: 1 maſter workman directing the rope- makers, allowed per annum * 8 
ing fee | 


A clerk at Chatham, that keeps daily checque of the rope-makers, and 
looks to the ſtores, 2 5. per diem ; $ 36 20 © 
A maſter workman over the rope-makers there, at 50 0 0 


Standing Officers belonging to the ſhips, who have wages according to the rates of ſhips. 


Firſt Rate, beſides vifuals. Second Rate. 
4 1 

A Boatſwain 29 6 7 1 86 
A Maſter Gunner 26 1 5 Q2 17 1 
FS. 1 oe 23 17 11 

Third Rate, Fourth Rate. 
A Boatſwain 21 14 6 ne 6-4 
A Maſter Gunner 19 11 © 19 17 7 e332 8 10 
A Purſer 19 11 0 8 

Fifth Rate, Sixth Rate. 
A Boatfwain 17 17 7 | WM 
A Gunner 18 4 2 „ 


A Purſer, 


AMaſter Gunner of BayesSconce, 
has wages per Annum 

A Maſter Gunner of Warham 
Sconce, the like 


* At Chatham. 


£14 13 03 
£14 13 03 


A Boatſwain of the yard at 


Chatham $25 * 


Two Porters, each at twenty 
marks per Annum £26 13 04 
A Houle-keeper 13 06 08 


A Chirurgeon 13 06 08 


At Deptford. 


A Boatſwain of the yard 25 O0 O00 
A Porter of the gates 13 06 08 
A Meſſenger of the navy 18 05 00 


It now remains to give an account, by 
way of collection out of former proceedings 
and cuſtoms of this office, what may be the 

neral and particular duties of theſe officers 
in the execution of their places for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice. 

And, firſt, for the lord high admiral him- 
ſelf, who is great maſter and comptroller 
of the office, I neither can, nor will preſume 
to intermeddle therewith, being ſufficiently 
known by the extent of his letters patents, 
and former precedents. 

The lieutenant of the admiralty is a place 
not extended to any late precedents, to ma- 
nifeſt itſelf, and therefore omitted, 

The four principal officers of the navy, 
and of late times the commiſſioners that 
executed their places, are the conduit pipes 
to whom the lord admiral properly directs 
all his commands for his majeſty's ſervice, 
and from whom it deſcends to all other in- 
ferior officers and miniſters under them, 
whatſoever. 

Firſt, their general duties are, as J con- 
ceive, to attend the lord admiral, as men 
tor their experience and reputation fit to 
adviſe his lordſhip in all cauſes and conſul- 
tations for the advancement, furtherance, 
and managing ſuch undertakings as they are 
commanded by his majeſty and the ſtate, 
as well for ſervice of his highneſs's ſhips at 
lea, as for the building and maintaining 
them at home ; and likewiſe to adviſe his 
lordſhip, from time to time, of all occur- 
rences tending to the ordering and ma- 
naging of his majeſty's ſervice, whatſoever, 
for the navy. 

Secondly, They are to obſerve weekly 
meetings, or oftener, if the ſervice require it, 
at London, as well to attend the execution 
and direction of ſuch warrants as fhall come 
from the lord admiral, as alſo for the order- 
* W furthering his majeſty's 
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ſervice ; and to give ſatisfaction to the ſub- 
ject for all materials delivered, or work 
manſhip performed by them for his majeſ- 
ty's uſe. 

Thirdly, 1 are jointly to agree with 
each merchant, from whom any great pro- 
viſion or bargain of cordage, hip, tim- 
ber, planks, maſts, great anchors, and all 
ſorts of materials, which are bought for 
the price, at that preſent, ordinary ſold 
betwixt man and man; and thereupon to 
make them bills or contracts for the fame, 
according to the courſe of the office, which 
is the debt from the king, being firſt vouch'd 
from the inferior miniſters, in the proper 
places for the quantity and quality, 

Fourthly, they are to as the uttermoſt 
to procure moneys for the maintaining all 
his majeſty's ſhips, pinnaces, and other veſ- 
ſels, and boats uſeful, in compleat equi- 
page, building, and furniture; and as any 


of their number happens to decay or periſh, 


to ſupply them with new, and repair their 
wants, 

Fifthly, They are to proportion a con- 
venient magazine of timber, ſeaſon'd planks, 
great mc..ſts, and all ſorts of outlandiſh com- 
modities, as pitch, tar, roſin, hemp, an- 
chors, ſails, canvas, and cordage for twice 
moorings, and once fetting forth to ſea all 
his majeſty's ſhips, and to ſee the fame ſup- 
ply'd at all times; to furniſh his majeſty's 
ſtores, and whatfoever is wanting, to ac- 
quaint my lord admiral, and never to ceaſe 
labouring to the ſtate for money, till thoſe 
main proviſions be furniſned; which cannot 
be had in the kingdom at all times, nor fuf- 


ficient quantity made ready, when the ma- 


terials are not had, in many months. 
Sixthly, They are, as time and buſineſs 
can permit, to be prefent thermſelves, or 
when more important bufinefs hinders them, 
their clerks, at all payments of all forts of 
workmen and labourers, 20 the end they 
be writneſſes to the real payments made ; 

ma back his majeſty be not abuſed by the 
employment of more numbers than is neceſ- 
ſary for works on ſhore, nor for longer time 
than the fervice requires; nor that boys and 
young prentices be paid fo mach per diem 
as able workmen. Likewiſe at ſea, and in 
harbour, to ſee that no more men be paid 
than have 
either find clerks of rhe check, or purſers 
faulty in their places, in keeping their 
books ill, to puniſhù them as their offences 
deſerve. | 
Seventhly, They are to be careful that 
no werkmen or labourers. be received: or en- 
tered into his majefty's pay, for any works 
to be done by the duy, till chere be ma- 
terials firſt in ſtore, whereupon to employ 
them; nor to uſe. more than is neceſſary, nor 
to cantinue them longer tllan the ſtuff laits 


Dddd 


ferv'd; and in cafe they 
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to ſet them on work; wherein if the maſter 
ſhipwright, or any other maſter workman, 
be found faulty by conniving, to ſuſpend 
ſuch from his place, as an unworthy mem- 
ber, till my lord admiral be acquainted 
with the offence. 

Eighthly, They ought to be very care- 
ful in the choice of inferiour miniſters, as 
any happen to die off, recommending to 
the ho admiral able experienced men, ac- 
cording to the places; the want whereof has 
bred much detriment to his majeſty's ſervice 
both by ſea and land. 

Ninthly, They are to obey my lord ad- 
miral's warrant, as well for direction of 


his majeſty's ſervice in all things concern- 


ing this office, as alſo for extraordinary 
payments according to uſual precedents 3 
as by virtue of his lordſhip's warrant, to 
direct theirs to. the ſubordinate miniſters 
under them, for the execution of ſo much as 
concerns their particular places reſpective- 
ly. 
: Tenthly, They are to overſee all infe- 
riour officers and miniſters ; and as often as 
they can, by themſelves, or their authoriz'd 
ſubſtitutes, to muſter all men that are em- 
ploy'd by ſea or land, and paid damages 
out of this office, and to check all de- 
faults they find, by muſtering for his majeſ- 
ty's beſt advantage. | 

Eleventhly, They ought to foreſee that 
ſeaſonable payment be made to all men em- 
. in his majeſty's ſervice, and not to 

eep them nor ſhips longer in pay than the 
ſervice requires; and to this end, they 
ſhould uſe all frugal courſes to ſave his ma- 
jeſty*s purſe. 

Twelfthly, They ſhould make quarterly 
paymentsto the ordinary, and half-yearly to 
the ſhips on the narrow ſeas, as has been 
accuſtom'd ; for want of which, his majeſ- 
ty's charge is much increaſed, and the ſub- 
ject diſcourag'd. 

Thirteenthly, They ought to take a yearly 
account of the victuals of the navy, compa- 
ring the pay-books in the treaſurer's office 
with the warrant for victuals; and accord- 
ing to the muſter of the men ſerving, to 
allow of the iſſues, with ſuch accidental 
waſtes, as by ancient precedent hath been 
uſual, and no more. 

Fourteenthly, They ought to ſign eſti- 
mates for money, as well tor the ordinary 
ſervice, as extraordinary, to the end the 
lord treaſurer may ſee the charge his majeſ- 
ty is at, and continuing the ſame, that the 
payments may be ſeaſonably provided. 

Fifteenthly, They ought to take account 
of all ſtore-keepers once every year, at the 
leaſt, to the end his majeſty may ſee what 
proviſion he has in ſtore, and what has been 
expended that preſent year. 


Sixteenthly, They ought to appoint a 


ſurveyor. at the ſeaſon of the year, to mark 
out and fell timber for his majeſty's ſervice, 
for ſupply of ſtore ; and to cauſe the ſame 
to be converted into moulded and meet tim- 
ber, and cut into ſeveral ſorts of planks 
moſt uſeful for his majeſty ; and to ſee that 
the ſummer be not let flip for land and ſea 
carriage of the ſame into his majeſty's 
ſtores. 

Seventeenthly, They ought upon my lord 
admiral's warrant, requiring the prepara- 
tions of any —_— fleets for the ſea, im- 
mediately to make warrant from themſelves 
to the victuallers, to make a due proportion 
of ſea victuals, according to the ſervice and 
number of men; and in the mean time for 
harbour and victuals for ſo many ſailors as 
ſhall be employ'd to rig the ſhips, to be 
delivered by petty warrant to any one offi- 
cer, or to the clerk of the check, as will 
appear _— muſter to be preſent in the 
work : likewiſe to the maſter attendants, 
the maſter ſhipwrights, clerk of the check 
and ſurvey, to take notice of the ſervice in 
hand, and to require a preſent certificate from 
them of all wants to perfect the hulls, rig- 
ging, tackling, and furniture of thoſe ſhi 
appointed to be made ready for the ſeas ; 
and thereupon to take immediate order like- 
wiſe for the providing of all materials want- 
ing, and appoint workmen and failors to 
go in hand with them with all expedi- 
r10n, | | 

Eighteenthly, That one of the three offi- 
cers (not the treaſurer, in regard of his 
continual attendance for moneys at London) 
do, in their turns, quarterly reſide at Chat- 
ham, tor the expedition and overſight of the 
works there, and for providing of neceſſa- 
ries, and directing of all the inferior offi- 
cers 3 and the rather to prevent the imbez- 
zelling of the king's goods ; as it was in 
the time of the late commiſſioner's govern- 
ment, who had always one of themſelves, 
or an able aſſiſtant dwelling at Chatham, to 
order the buſineſs there, no doubt, for his 
majeſty's great advantage; the neglecting 
whereof is no ſmall damage to his ma- 


jeſty. 
Particular Duties. 


The 7. reaſurer. 


E is to make eſtimates of the charge 

of all his majeſty's navy, both ordi- 

nary and extraordinary, and to preſent them 
ſeaſonably, being ſign'd by the lord admi- 
ral and the other pr inci e to the 
lord treaſurer of Boland, who allowing the 
ſame, does of courſe give order to the 
clerk of the ſignet, to draw a bill for the 
king's ſignature, warranting the payment 
of ſo much money as the eſtimate amounts 
to 
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to out of the receipt of his majeſty's ex- 
chequer, which he is to iſſue to thoſe ſeve- 
ral heads for which it has been demanded; 
and in caſe the ſhips happen to continue 
longer in employment than was mention'd 
in the firſt, then to make their eſtimates for 
their ſurpluſſes, as long as the ſervice endures, 
and ſollicite for privy-ſeals and orders for 
money till it be received, to ſatisfy the ſub- 
ject for materials to be bought before-hand, 
to furniſh the ſhips and wages to the com- 
pany at their return. He is to make a 
like eſtimate of building of new ſhips, or 
repairing the old ; likewiſe for the repair 
of his majeſty's dry docks and ſtore-houſes; 
and for a magazine of ſtores, when occaſion 
requires. | 

He is to take due care to get money ſea- 
ſonably to pay all workmen, called to any 
extraordinary works in his majeſty's yards, 
or for reparations aboard the ſhips, and to 
clear them as ſoon as the works are ended ; 
likewiſe for payment of ſhips companies re- 
turning from ſea, that his majeſty's charge 
of victuals and wages be not longer conti- 
nued than the neceſſity of the ſervice re- 
quires, 

He is to take care to pay the ordinary 
of the navy every quarter, and the ſhips ſerv- 
ing on the coaſts every ſix months, (viz.) 
March and September. 

He 1s to give convenient notice to the 
officers, who are vouchers of his account, of 
all pays to be made, to the end they ma 
call for books of the clerks of the check, 
and purſers, for their clerks to take notice 
of every general and particular pay to work- 
men and ſeamen, taking the officers hands 
to the books of the total of the abſtract, or 
number of men paid. 

He ought within ſix months next after 
the month of December, every year, to make 
up his former accounts; which being fairly 
ingroſſed in a larger book, he is to procure 
the other officers hands to every page there- 
of, cancelling the particular bills or books 
firſt paid by each, then to deliver the ſame 
with a preſs certificate from the auditor of 
the receipts of the exchequer, to the audi- 
tor of the preſt, and after ſollicit them to 
examine it, and procure a declaration un- 
der the lord treaſurer and chancellor of the 
exchequer, one of the barons and auditors 
hands, within ſix months more, to the end 
it may appear how he ſtands charg'd on his 
accounts to the king for the money he has 
recerved, 

He is to keep his office conſtantly at Dept- 
ford or London, that the ſubjects may cer- 
tainly know where to find him, to receive 
their moneys for proviſions delivered to his 
majeſty's uſe, or for wages due, upon law- 
ful demands, 
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He is to keep counter-books with the 
treaſurer of all manner of payments; and 
likewiſe a ledger- book written verbatim, as 
the book delivered to the auditors. for eve- 
ry year's account, to the end he may upon 
all occaſions witneſs as well the payments 
made by the treaſurer, and the ſtate of his 
account with the king, as alſo to ſatisfy the 
other officers at large of ſuch precedents 
and payments as paſt by his and their 
vouchers in the execution of his majeſty's 
ſervice. 

He 1s likewiſe to keep like counter-books 
with the ſurveyor of marine victuals, and 
more eſpecially than any of the other offi- 
cers, examine and keep a note of the remain- 
der of victuals return'd by purſers at the end 
of their voyages, and to charge it on account 
for the king on the victualler. 


SURVEYOR : The firſt Part of his Duty. 


He ought to ſurvey the quantity and 
22 of all manner of proviſions deliver'd 
or the uſe of his majeſty's ſhips or navy, to 
the end he may as well ſatisfy himſelf as his 
fellow=officers at their meeting, what prizes 
are fitting to allow for that which is good; 
as alſo to ſee that no bad and unſerviceable 
ware be thruſt on the king for the merchants 
advantage. 

He is once a year to take ſurvey of all 
the hulls of all his majeſty's ſhips, pinnaces, 
and boats, remaining in harbour at Chat=- 
ham, Depiford, Wookwich, Portſmouth ; and 
at the return of any ſhip from ſea, to view 
and examine what defects happen'd in the 
hull or maſts, and to note them down 
particularly under the title of every ſhip ; 
wherein the king's maſter ſhipwright, and 
his aſſiſtants, with the maſter carpenter, 
and the maſter attendants, ought to aſſiſt 
and teſtify, under his and their hands, in 
what condition every ſhip was, expreſling 
their wants at the time the ſurvey was ta- 
ken. 

He ought likewiſe every year to ſurvey 
the defects of reparations of all his majeſty's 
ſtorehouſes and wharfs, calling to aſſiſt him 
ſuch maſter workmen as are experienced, to 
view the ſame; and then to add in the next 
eſtimate a due valuation of materials and 
workmanſhip that muſt be us'd and em- 
ploy'd to repair the ſame. 

He ought likewiſe, after the launching 
of every ſhip new built or repaired in any 
of his majeſty's dry docks, to take an exact 
ſurvey of the quantity and quality of all 
ſorts of timber, planks, boards, trumels, 


maſts, nails, and other iron works employ d 
about 
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about the ſaid ſhips, remaining in ſtore ; 
to the end it may appear upon account ſince 
the laſt general ſurvey, before the ſhip came 
into the dock, how much of each ſort of 
proviſion has been expended on her. 


The ſecoud Part of his Duty. 


le ought alſo onee a year to take a ge- 
neral ſurvey of all the new cordage, fails, 
canvas, boats, maſts, and all other ſorts of 
materials, whatſoever, ,under the charge of 
the feveral ſtore-keepers in __ his ma- 
jeſty's yards and ſhips that lie long in har- 
bour; and thereupon to examine what has 
been ſupplied ſince the former ſurvey, and 
ballance the receipts and iſſues in an exact 
form of account; to take the ſtore-keepers 
hands feverally to the ſurveyors books, 
charging themſelves with what remains. 

He, or the clerk of the ſurvey allowed 
under him, ought, at the return of _ 
ſhip from ſea, with the aſſiſtance of ſuc 
maſter attendants as are preſent at the place, 
or may be had, to take an exact ſurvey of 
all the rigging, ground-tackle, and furni- 
ture belonging to her, noting under every 
particular dimenſion their preſent quality, 
to the end he may ſhortly after account 
with the boatſwain and carpenter of that 
ſhip for their expences in that voyage, and 
be ready againſt their next going out to fur- 
niſh her wants; that ſo reaſonable demands 
may be made to ſupply her in compleat 
equipage for further ſervice. 

He is likewiſe to take the yearly ſurvey 
of all mooring anchors, other ſtraggling 
anchors lying ſpare at the river ſide, or in 
any of his majeſty's yards not formerly 
charged : he ought, in caſe it fortune that 
any of the king's ſhips ſhould put into Pli- 


mouth or Briftol, or any other unuſual har» F 


bour, by reaſon of leakineſs, or any other 
apparent defect, to go himſelf, or ſend a 


ſufficient deputy, to take an exact ſurvey 


of the ſtate of her hull, maſts, and yards, 
with all her furniture and tackling; and 
atter preſent an eſtimate of the charge in re- 
pairing, and ſupplying of their wants with 
all convenient ſpeed, and procure the lord 
admiral's warrant to proceed, to make her 
able to come about to Chatham, unleſs 
ſhe were fitted for further ſervice, if cauſe 
required, 


The Clerk of the Navy. 


He ought to regiſter his acts, agreed and 
performed at their publick meeting, and 
to note the days of every meeting, a 
what officers were then preſent. 

He ought to keep notes or remembrances 
of all buſineſs that is material for the fur- 
therance of his majeſty's ſervice, and to 


call on them farſt to be debated and or- 
dered, before any new propoſitions be re- 
ceived, or any private perſon's buſineſs 
handled at their meeting. 

He ought to keep records verbatim of all 
the warrants ſent from the lord admiral 
directed to the four principal officers, and 
to keep them ſafely in a cheſt lock'd up 
for all their ſafeties, if any occaſion ſhould 
after happen. ; 

He ought to take particular notice of all 
warrants or deputations, thought fit to be 
made for purveyors, preſs-maſters, and ſuch 
like miniſters, and to preſent them in a rea- 
dineſs to be ſigned by them all at the next 
meeting. | 

He was formerly imployed in taking up 
all outlandiſh proviſions, as pitch, tar, roſin, 
oil, and other ſmall ſtores provided for pre- 
ſent diſpatches ; likewiſe of nails, baskets, 
compaſſes, lead-lines, and leads, running- 
glaſſes, &c. 

In all theſe ſeveral duties of each officer, 
in caſe any of the reſt deſire to be put, or 
to have copies of any records, or matter 
that more properly belongs to the ather 
places, they are to have it without denial ; 
and being equally intereſted in the king's 
ſervice, every of them ought to perform 
each other's places in the upper officers ab- 
ſence, in caſe the ſervice required it. 


The Officers Aſſiſtants. 


The next in place to the principal offi- 
cers, are the three aſſiſtants, who in extra- 
3 employments in time of war, were, 
upon tfie lord admiral's command, to give 
their advice in the conſultations about the 
affairs of the navy; and in the abſence of 
the officers, to execute their buſineſs in 
laces remote: but in the laſt thirty years, 
it ſeems, there has not been much uſe of 
them; I ſuppoſt rather in reſpect of the of- 
ficers jealouſies to have competitors, than 
for want of employment fit to further the 
king's ſervice. | 


The Keeper of the great Stores. 


He has, by his letters patents, the keep- 
ing of all the ſtores belonging to his ma- 
jelty's navy; but in reſpect his ſalary was 
not ſufficient to maintain deputies in all 
places where the King has cauſe to uſe them, 
neceſſity of times has begotten ſeveral ſtore- 
keepers in all his majeſty's yards where the 
king's works are managed; and at Mool- 
wich and at Portſmouth they have grants for 
their places under the great feal, and fee 


nd paid out of the Exchequer. 

He at his frſt coming receives his charge 
upon ſurvey, and puts his hand to the fur- 
veyor's book, acknowledging to be charged 
with all the proviſions therein W 

e 
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Surveyor of Viftuals. 


This officer, who, it ſeems, was at firſt 
inſtituted to ſurvey the quantity and qua- 
lity of all victuals, to the end neither his 
majeſty may be deceived in goodneſs, nor 
the ſubject of his due, is now become vic- 
tualler himſelf z whereupon there are ma- 
ny abuſes crept into the office, fit to be re- 
formed. 


The King's Merchant, 
No doubt this office at the firſt inſtitu- 


"tion, was of notable good conſequence for 
his majeſty's profit, when he was employed 
only for his underſtanding, to inform the 
officers of the rates of all outlandiſh pro- 
viſions, as hemp, cordage, tar, pitch, oil, 
maſts, deal boards, Sc. 

But ſince it has been converted from ad- 
viſing for the king, to merchandizing for 
himſelf, which of late has been quite out 
of uſe; but in caſe it were reduced to the 
firſt quality, without queſtion, his ſervice 
would be very beneficial, for providing 
of thoſe main materials at the beſt hand, 
when the ſeaſon may afford it at the cheap- 
eſt rate. 


The Grand Pilot. 


This man is choſen for his long expe- 
rience as a pilot on a coaſt, eſpecially to 
carry the king's great ſhips through the 
king's channel, from Chatham to the nar- 
row ſeas; as alſo for his knowledge to paſs 
through the channel called the Black Deeps. 


F Three Maſter Shipwrights. 


Theſe men ought, in their turns, to have 
the new building and repairing of all the 
King's ſhips; and when it happens, by or- 
der of the ſtate, any ſhips are built by con- 
tract with ſtrangers, yet ſome of them ought 
always to attend the overſight of all tim- 
ber, planks, and other materials, put in 
them, that they be of fit ſcantlings and ſi- 
Zings, well ſeaſoned, and of ſtrength and 
quality ſufficient, according to the burden 
agreed on, and ſo finiſhed in all points 
workman-like. 


Four Maſter Attendants. 


Theſe men attend at Chatham, quarterly, 


one after another, as well to direct and over- 
Vor, III, 
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He ought not to receive any thing into 
his charge but by warrant, nor deliver any 
out; and properly, in regard of his account, 
the ſurveyor of the navy ſhould be one to 
direct his warrant to him for all buſineſs. 


ſee the boatſwain and ſhip-keepers in har- 
bour to perform their ordinary ſervice of the 
ſhips, as alſo to carry in and out of the ri- 
ver ſuch ſhips as happen to be ready for ſea, 
and to ſee them rigged and fitted compleat- 
ly : alſo one of them is allowed fix pence 
per diem tor his particular attendance at the 
grounding of the king's great ſhips. 


Clerks of the Check. 


Theſe men are of great truſt, and much 
buſineſs committed to their charge, viz. 
the entring all ſeamen into pay aboard the 
ſhips in harbour, and the 8 and 
other workmen in day work: the firſt he 
muſt muſter once a month, and the other 
twice a day: his ticket ſerves in the ab- 
ſence of an officer to the victualler, for 
the victualling of the ordinary ſhip-keep- 
ers, and other ſeamen employed in rig- 
ging of the ſhips bound to ſea: he keeps 
likewiſe a book of the receipts of all pro- 
viſions received into the ſtores, and pre- 
pares quarter books for the four officers, 
for ordinary and extraordinary men's 
wages, 


Clerk of the Survey at Chatham. 


He is to certify the want of every ſhip 
prepared for the ſea, and to ſend the cer- 
tificate, under the maſter attendants and 
his own hand, to the ſurveyor of the na- 
vy at London, to the end he may take 
preſent order to ſupply all the proviſions 
wanting, to be ſent with all ſpeed to Chat- 
bam; which being come down, he is, by 
ticket under his hand, to direct the ſtore- 
keeper to deliver to every boatſwain and 
carpenter their due proportion of all kinds, 
as well to furniſh the ſhips in compleat 
equipage in harbour before they go out, as 
for ſea-ſtore for the voyage: he is to make 
indenture betwixt the ſurveyor, or boat- 
ſwain, and carpenters, confirming all man- 
ner of ground tackle and furniture belong- 
ing to the ſhip, and for ſea-ſtores to the 
carpenters, and to take their hands ſcveral- 
ly to the one, and to put his hand to the 
other part, which they are to carry with 
them to ſea, to ſhew their carpenters what 
ſtores are in the ſhips. Es 

At the return of any ſhip from ſea, he is, 
with one of the maſter attendants and maſ- 
ter ſhipwright, for things 1n their elements, 
to ſurvey the remnant of all ſtores return'd, 
and to note down all particular qualities, 
to be half worn, or fourth part worn, or 
decayed, according as the maſter ſhall judge 
them to be uſeful for the king's ſervice ; 
and thereupon he is to make up the account 
of waſte in the voyage, and to diſpoſe the 
remainder to be returned into the king's 

Eece ſtore, 
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ſtore, or left in the ſhip, as ſhall beſt ac- 
commodate the king's ſervice. 


Clerk of the Rope-Yard 


Receives into his charge all the hemp, 
tar, and other neceſſar ies for the making 
of new cordage, and delivers the ſame to 
the maſter workman, being firſt dreſſed 
and heckled, to be ſpun into yarn for ropes: 
he alſo keeps check, by calling all the 
workmen twice a-day to their labour, and 
keeping them to their ſtrict hours. 


Maſter Workmen over the Rope-Makers. 


There are two of theſe at Chatham, and 
another at Woolwich, to direct the labourers 
and ſpinners of yarn ; and afterwards in 
laying in ſeveral torts and ſizes of cordage, 
and in ſtowing the moſt part at Woolwich, 
and tarring it only at Chatham. 


The Boatſwain, Gunner, and Purſer, are 
Officers aboard the Ships. 


The Boatſwain 


Has the chief charge in looking to the 
ſafe riding of the ſhip at her mooring in 
the river, and to under-run them as often 
as need requires. 

He has the keeping of all the ſhip's 
ſtores, rigging, and furniture, charging 
himſelf on account to the ſurveyor of the 
navy, by acknowledgment under his hand 
to a book mentioning all the particulars, 
whereof he has a copy delivered him: he 
is alſo to come himſelf, and bring the ſhip's 
company with him to the dock, or to ſuch 
other places as the flag is hung out, to 
ſhew where the works of that day are to 
be perform'd. 


The Gunner, 


The gunner has the charge of the ord- 
nance, their carriages, with ſuch ſtores as 
appertain to them, accounting for all to the 
office of the ordnance. No other ſervice 
is required here but his attendance on board, 
and being tound faulty that way, is check- 


= of his victuals tor that time. 


The Purſer, 
He is to give his continual attendance, 
and to ſee that the company's victuals in har- 


bour be brought them aboard weekly in 
their proportion, and well conditioned. 


Gunners of Sconces, 


They have ſeveral houſes, and ſome pieces 


of ordnance and ammunition under their 
charge, and are required to give their dai- 
ly attendance in them. 


Boatſwain of the Yard. 


He commands the labourers to their ſe- 
veral works, and ſees the proviſions taken 
of hoys, or return'd from the ſhips, 
and carried ſafely, and orderly laid in the 
ſtore-houſes within the yard. 


Porters of the Gates. 


They attend to open and ſhut the gates 
morning and evening, and to wait at the 
doors all the day, to keep in the work- 
men, and to prevent carrying away or im- 
bezzling any of the king's proviſions; and 
one of them attends every morning as ſoon 


as the watch is broke up, till the workmen 
come in. 


Houſe-Keeper. 


He takes charge to look to the king's 
houſe at Chatham-Hill, and the officers lodg- 
ings there, and the king's ſtuff, againſt their 
coming to pays, or other meetings for the 
king's ſervice: he keeps the orchard and 


garden belonging to the houſe in good or- 
der likewiſe. 


Surgeon. 


He attends daily to cure ſuch hurt 
men as happen among the ordinary ſhip- 
keepers, 


Meſſengers of the Navy. 


He attends the officers at their meetings, 
and provides horſes and victuals for the 
pay-maſters, at ſuch time as they go to 
make payments: he is alſo, at the officgrs 
directions, to fetch any delinquent before 
them, and to keep him under cuſtody till 
they give order for his releaſe. 


What kind of Men are to be choſen four prin- 
cipal Officers of the Navy. 


Conceive that the treaſurer of the navy 

were fit to be either a merchant or a 
mariner, that is or has been an owner of 
ſhips, and can judge by his own experience 
both of the goodneſs and uſe of all the ma- 
terials belonging to the building and tack- 
ling of ſhips, and may, upon ſpecial acci- 
dents of ſervice, cut off his majeſty's charge, 
take up a good ſum of money for his ma- 


jeſty's eaſe, and to content the ſubjects, that 


otherwiſe will be grumbling for their wages 
when the ſervice 1s ended. 85 
le 
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The ſurveyor's place being too much for 
any one man to perform, to be ſeparated 
into two diſtinct offices: the one a ſhip- 
wright, who, for his experience in building 
new ſhips, for the king or merchants, the 

recedent part of his life, may be abſolute- 
| enabled to make choice of materials of 
timber, planks, and all other incident pro- 
viſions in ſeaſon ; and can both command 
and direct workmen of all ſorts to be im- 
ploy'd in the building and repairing of all 
his majeſty's ſhips and veſſels ; which can- 
not be ſo perfectly performed by any other 
man that has not had uſe of the mecha- 
nick part of that art, and is a full im- 
ployment for any one to act, beſides the pu- 
blick meeting for general diſpatch neceſſary 
for the navy. 

The other a mariner bred, that has had 
the charge as maſter, and greater place, as 
captain, if ſuch can be had, of ſhips of bulk 
and ſtrength, knowing all the furniture and 
tacklings of a ſhip, and can well judge and 
rate the materials of all kinds, and ſo be 
able to make choice, and recommend to the 
lord admiral ſuch perſons as he finds fit to 
execute the boatſwain's place; and can, of 
his own experience, judge of all waſtes ex- 
pended at ſea, and take the accounts of the 
ſhips returned from ſea, beſides other gene- 
ral and particular duties mentioned under 
the title of the ſurveyor's place. 

The comptroller and clerks places to be 
reduced into one, who ſhould be an expe- 
rienced clerk, long bred in the office, and 
underſtanding 2 paſſages of all de- 
mands, accompts, and allowances, uſual 
and of right appertaining to all particular 

laces throughout the office of the victual- 
b and treaſurer of the navy; which a 
ſtranger, though never ſo good an accom- 
ptant or clerk, cannot in many years attain 
to, if he has not been brought up in the 
execution thereof. 

Provided always, That beſides their 
experience and abilities ro perform the 
active part of his majeſty's ſervice, theſe 
men be of good ſubſtance and eſteem in 
their eſtates; otherwiſe the inferior officers 
will ſcorn to be commanded or directed oy 
them ; beſides the obligation his majeſty will 
find from men of means to perform his 
highneſs's ſervice faithfully, rather than 
trom needy mean qualitied perſons. 
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Now it remains, that every one of theſe 
officers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, un- 
der the lord admiral, ſhould be limited and 
ordered by particular inſtructions to perform 
the duties of their places; for want of 
which, ſome have incroached beyond their 
right for private profit, and the moſt have 
been negligent in performing what they 
ought and of neceſſity ſhould be done for 
the furtherance of his majeſty's ſervice, 
which has ſuffered much on this ac- 
count. 


Places granted by Warrant from the Lord 
Higb Admiral. | 


HE three aſſiſtants to the maſter 
Shipwrights. 
Anchor-Smith. 
Maſter Caulker. 
Houſe-Carpenter. 
Two Chirurgions for the ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. 


At Chatham, 


Store-keepers. 

Rope-makers. 

Clerk of the rope-houſe. 

Houſe-keeper at Chatbam-Hill. 

Painter for the navy. 

Gunners of Wareham Sconce, Bays Sconce, 
Boatſwain of the yard. 

T'wo porters of the yard. 

Pump- maker and top-maker. 


At Woolwich, 


Rope-maker. 
Clerk of the yard. 


At Deptferd. 


Boatſwain of the yard. 
Porter of the gates. 
Meſſenger of the navy. 


All places of boatſwains, gunners, purſers, 
cooks, carpenters, belonging to his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips and pinnaces. 


All captains and maſters in his majeſty's 
ſhips and other veſſels. and in all ether 
ſhips in his majeſty's pay. 
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A brief Collection out of a Diſcourſe of a principal Seaman touching the 
Shipping of England, and Officers of the King's Ships. 


F [ HE native ſhipping of this king- 
dom has been eſteemed (through the 
almighty providence) as walls of braſs, to 
ſecure it from foreign invaſions or incurſions, 
as long as we remain maſters of the ſeas, 

Beſides the great riches and honour the 
crown and ſubjects of this kingdom have 
gained in peace, by tranſporting our na- 
tive commodities into the remoteſt parts 
where any known trade by ſea has been, 
bringing home the chieteſt wealth and com- 
modities thereof, and beating our proudeſt 
enemies, even at their own doors. It may 
therefore eaſily appear, how neceſſary it is, 
as well for our honour and welfare, as for 
our ſecurity and ſafety, to maintain the ſhip- 
ping of the kingdom. 

In the year 1588 there was not above one 
hundred and twenty fail of men of war to 
encounter that invincible Armada of Spain, 
and not above five of them all, except the 
queen's great ſhips, were two hundred tons 
burthen, and did not exceed thoſe rates in 
all queen Elizabeth's time; ſo that our ſea- 


men were, by their experience and courage, 


rather the cauſe of our victories, than the 
ſhips. 
Then in the beginning of king James 


his reign, who brought peace with Spain 


and all our neighbouring countries, our 
merchants, in regard the Hellanders and 
Eaſterlings had greater ſhips than our nation 
without ordnance, being able to tranſport 
commodities to and fro at far cheaper 
rates than the Engliſh, freighted ſtrangers, 
and neglected our own ſhipping 3 inſo- 
much, that our owners ſuffered their ſhips 
to decay, not regarding to repair them ; ſo 
that in thirteen years of king James, there 
were not ten ſhips of two hundred tons left 
belonging to the river of Thames, fit for the 
defence of the kingdom ; whereupon, the 
Trinity-Houſe men complained to the king of 
the ſtate and decay of ſhipping, entreating 
his majeſty to revive divers antient ſtatutes 
againſt tranſportation of Engliſh goods on 
foreign bottoms ; producing for example 
likewiſe, That the Venetian ſtate finding the 
decay of their ſhipping, prohibited their 
merchants to tranſport or import any mer- 
chandize but in ſhipping of their own 
country, or to freight any ſtrangers ſhips 
in foreign parts, if any Venetian ſhip were 
in that port wanting freight. 

But the merchants oppoſing the ma- 
riners, prevailed againſt them, ſo that no 
redreſs was then had; and not long after it 
happened, in the fourteenth year of king 
James, That two great Holland ſhips of 


two or three hundred tons apiece, came to 
London from the Levant, laden with cur. 
rants and cotton-wooll upon the account of 
Holland merchants reſiding here , which 
our merchants apprehending it might en- 
danger their trade, immediately became pe- 
titioners to his majeſty and the lords of his 
council for redreſs, and ſo prevailed with 
the ſtate, thata proclamation was publiſh'd, 
That no Engliſhman ſhould carry out, or 
bring into this kingdom, any manner of 
goods but in Engliſh ſhips. 

Hereupon the mariners and owners of 
ſhips of this kingdom began to build ſhip- 
ping again; and finding profit by them, 
and becauſe the turks and pirates of Algiers 
and Tunis were many and ſtrong by ſea, 
able to overcome all ſmall ſhips, they built 
ſhips of greater burden, viz. three, four, 
or five hundred tons each, and furniſhed 
them with ordnance and ammunition pro- 
portionable to their burdens, and plenty of 
men for their ſafety in failing outward and 
homeward ; inſomuch, that within ſeven 
years after, the ſtate finding ſo many great 
ſhips built, thought fit to ſave his majeſty 
the five ſhillings upon every ton, which 
Henry VIII. and his ſucceſſors to that time, 
had allowed their ſubjects, for building of 
ſhips of one hundred tons and upwards, and 
took it quite away; which, notwithſtand- 
ing, did not diſcourage the owners to build, 
finding the benefit of trading in ſhips of 
ſtrength. | 

And in thefifth year of king Charles, be- 
ſides the ſhips trading to Newcaſtle, and on 
the Eaſtland trade, being two hundred at 
leaſt, at two hundred ton each, the moſt 
part whereof were afterwards fitted with 
ordnance for men of war, there were found 
belonging to the port of Londen one hun- 
dred ſail of merchant ſhips, furniſhed with 
ordnance ; a number, in the opinion of moſt 
ſeamen, fit to parallel the forces of any 
ſtate or prince in Chriſtendom. 

The number and ſtrength of the ſubjects 
ſhips, built and maintained without any 
charge to the ſtate, on the profit of trade 
in time of peace, or the advantage of re- 
priſal in time of war, preſerves the ſtrength 
of ſhipping and ſeamen in England, and 
not only the power of his majeſty's navy 
royal, though ir be conceived to be ol 
more force than any other king's in the 
chriſtian world. 

On the contrary, if there be no beneiir 
of trade to ſupport it, of neceſſity it muſt 
decay as faſt, being always decreaſing, 
where ſhips bring in no gain, Ty 

he 
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The experienced valiant ſea- ſoldier and 
mariner, who knows how. to manage a ſhip, 
and maintain a ſea- fight judicially, for de- 
fence of himſelf and offence of his enemy, is 
only fit to be a captain, or commander at 
ſea ; for without good experience, a man 
other wiſe couragious.may ſoon deſtroy him- 
ſelf and his company. 

The ſea language is not ſoon learned, 
much leſs underſtood, being only proper to 
him that. has ſerved his apprenticeſhip : be- 
ſides that, a boiſterous ſea and ſtormy wea- 
ther, will make a man not bred. on it ſo 
ſick, that it bereaves him of legs, ſtomach, 
and courage, ſo much as, to fight. with his 
meat. And in ſuch weather, when he hears 
the ſeamen. cry, ſtarboard, or port, or to 
bide alooff, or flat a ſheet, or haul home a 
cluling, he thinks he hears a barbarous 
ſpeech, which he conceives not the meaning 
of. Suppoſe the beſt and ableſt bred ſea- 
man ſhould buckle-on armour, and mount 
a couragious great. horſe, and ſo undertake 
the leading of a troop of horſe, he would 
(no doubt) be accounted: very. indiſcreet, 
and; men would judge he could perform 
but very weak. ſervice ; neither could his 
ſoldiers hope of good. ſecurity, being un- 
der an ignorant captain, that knows not 
ſcarce how to rem his horſe, much leſs to 
take advantage for execution, or retreat : 
and yet 1t 1s apparent to be far more eaſy 
to attain experience for land ſervice than on 
the ſea. 

The bred ſeaman is for the moſt part 
hardy. and undaunted, ready to adventure 
any deſperate action, be it good or bad; as 
prodigal of his blood, whatever his com- 
mander order him, if he loves or fears him. 

The ſeaman's deſire is to be commanded 
by thoſe that underſtand their labour, laws 
and cuſtoms, thereby expecting reward or 
puniſhment, according to their deſerts, 

The ſeamen are ſtubborn or perverſe, 
when they receive their command trom the 
ignorant in the diſcipline of the ſea, who 
cannot ſpeak to them in their own language. 

That commander who is bred a ſeaman, 
and of approved government, by his skill 
in choice of his company, will ſave twenty 
in the hundred, and perform better ſervice 
than he can poſſibly do that underſtands not 
8 how to direct the officers under 

im. 

The beſt ſhips of war in the known 
world have been commanded by captains 
bred ſeamen; and merchants put their 
whole confidence in the fidelity and 
ability of ſeamen to carry their ſhips and 
goods through the hazard of pirates, 
men of war, and the danger of rocks and 
lands, be they of never ſo much value; 
which they would never do under the 
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charge of a gentleman, or an unexperienced 
ſoldier, for his valour only. 

The United Provinces, whoſe ſafety and 
wealth depends chiefly upon their ſea affairs, 
and who for ſome years paſt have had great 
employment, and enlarged their dominions 
much in remote places, uſe only their ex- 
pert ſeamen to go captains and chief com- 
manders in all their ſhips of war and trade. 

Great care muſt be had to chuſe a com- 
mander or captain of diſcretion and good 
government, who 1s to be preferred for his 
skill and experience; for where the ſeamen 
are left without orderly diſcipline, there can 
be nothing expected but confuſion and 
ſhame, 

The ſeamen are much diſcouraged of late 
times, by preferring of young, needy, and 
unexperienced gentlemen captains over 
them in their own ſhips; as alſo by placing 
lieutenants above the maſters in the king's 
ſhips, which have never been uſed till of 
late years. 

The ſeaman is willing to give or receive 
were ee deſervingly, according to the 

aws of the ſea, and not otherwiſe, accord- 
ing to the fury or paſſion of a boiſterous, 
blaſphemous, ſwearing commander. 

Puniſhment 1s fitteſt to be executed in 
cold blood, the next day after the offence is 
committed and diſcovered. | 

A captain ſhould chuſe able and honeſt 
men for his company, as near as he can; 
but eſpecially his maſter and maſter's mates 
ſhould be of good government, whereby 
he is like to have a proſperous and good 


voyage. 
\ 


Puniſhments at Sea. 


A captain may puniſh according to the 
offence committed, (viz.) putting one 1n 
the billbows during pleaſure ; keep them 
faſting 3 duck them at the yard-arm, or 
haul them from yard-arm to yard-arm un- 
der the ſhips keel ; or make them faſt to 
the capſtan, and whip them there; or at 
the capſtan or main-maſt hang weights 
about their necks till their heart and back be 
ready to break ; or to gagg or ſcrape their 
tongues for blaſphemy or ſwearing. This 
will tame the moſt rude and ſavage people 
in the world. 


Diſcouragement to Seamen, 


When they have unexperienced needy 
commanders; bad and unwholſome victu- 
als, and complaining of it, can have nore- 
dreſs; cutting their beef too ſmall ; put- 
ting of five or more to four mens allow- 
ance z want of beer; long ſtaying for their 


wages. 
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and if he is to have the whole diſpoſal of 


The Election of a General or Admiral by ſea, 
and what is requiſite in ſuch a Comman- 
der for the Government of the Fleet under 
his charge. 


O fleet can be well-governed without 

a head ; no flock of ſheep without 
a ſhepherd ; no army by ſea or land with- 
out a general, or ſupream commander, who 
muſt be authorized, either by immediate 
commiſſion from a prince, or his ſubſtitutes 
that holds his place by patent from him; 
as, namely, for matters of the ſea, from the 
lord high admiral of England. 

There have been often diſputes, whether 
the title of admiral or general were more 
proper to a ſea commander; and though I 
dare not preſume to conclude of either, yet 
I think it is as unproper to call an admiral 
general by ſea, as to call a general admiral 
by land; though I confeſs their authorities 
are alike in command of mens perſons, yet 
is the juriſdiction of the admiral by ſea 
greater than the other, in that he ruleth 
and guideth a fleet of ſhips, which are of 
more importance to the king and ſtate, 
than the lives of men are that ſerve in 
them. 

The authority of a general being grant- 
ed, the next conſideration 1s in his election, 
that he be a man of experience, valour, 
conduct, temper, conſtancy, and diſcre- 
tion; that by his clemency and good car- 
riage he gain love; and by his juſtice, 
fear, as well from his ſoldiers as enemies, 
after the example of Julius Czar, who, to 
his great non is ſaid, never to have for- 
got the ſervice done him, or every remem- 
bered injury offer*d him. 

Such a general is to make election of his 
captains, to be of the ſame temper ; and 
out of them to make choice of three or 
four to be of his ſele& council, upon whoſe 
Judgment he may preſume and rely, not 
truſting altogether to his wit and will ; for 
wiltulneſs and want of experience in gene- 
rals are the utter overthrow and bane of 
actions, as may be collected out of ſundry 
of thoſe which I have treated of in my 
firſt and ſecond books. 

The next caution I give a genera], is, 
That neither ambition, covetouſneſs, vain- 
glory, nor honour, make him ſeek employ- 
ment, till the prince command him; but 
eſpecially, that he be no projector of voy- 
ages, where princes are not the only under- 
takers. Let Sir John Norris and Drake be 


an 3 in their voyage to Portugal, 
and Drake and Hawkins to the Indies; for 


he that deſires to undertake an action which 


does not abſolutely depend on the prince, 
muſt examine the ſtate of himſelf and 


friends, who engage themſelves with him; 


the action, to forecaſt that there be no want 
of things neceſſary. 

But above all, he muſt take care that his 
project be grounded upon ſuch aſſurance, 
that he fail not in the performance of it; 
though this is impoſſible: it is only in the 

wer of man to promiſe, but in the hands 


of God to diſpoſe; for if any of his deſigns 


fail, it will prove the overthrow of his ac- 


tion, the loſs of his reputation, and ſhew 
the weakneſs of his judgment; whereas on 
the contrary, he that 1s called to a place of 
command by his ſovereign, ſhall perform 
the ſervice with a good conſcience, be fur- 
niſhed with all his wants for the action, and 
follow the directions preſcribed him; ſo 
that whether the event be good or bad, he 
ſhall keep his credit, and be thought wor- 
thy of employment; for the principalleſt 
thing of a general, is to follow the direc- 
tions of his prince; and of an inferior of- 
ficer, to hem the command of his ge- 
neral; which Sir Richard Greenville neglect- 
ed, to his own deſtruction. 

Amongſt the Spaniards, private men un- 
dertake no publick actions, but the king 
is the whole adventurer and diſpoſer of 
them himſelf; and generals are appointed 
as they are eſteemed ; who if they diſobey 
the king's directions, anſwer it with life or 
diſgrace; as to inſtance in Don Diego Flores 
de Valdez in 1588. Don Alonſo de Baſſan ; 
Don Jobn de Puerto Carrero, and Diego Soto, 
the one commander of the galleys, the 
other of the ſhips, in our voyage to Cadiz, 
in 1596. Don John was baniſhed into 
Barbary; the other committed to priſon, 
where he died: this makes them not deſire 
employment, as amongſt us, and more care- 
ful to perform the ſervice for their own 
ſafety when they are employed. 

A general is to examine the ſtate of his 
ſhips, men, and victuals, before he put 
out of harbour; and finding any impedi- 
ments, he 1s to puniſh the offence where 
it deſerves, and to fee himſelf provided of 
all wants before his departure; for when at 
ſea, it will be too late to be relieved ; and 
herein Sir Francis Drake, though an old 
captain, ſhewed himſelf but a young ge- 
neral, in his voyage to the Indies in 1585. 
and to Portugal in 1589. 

The next care of a general, is to give in- 
ſtructions to his captains in as brief and 
plain a manner as he can, that no ambi- 
guities may ariſe, as, namely, the place of 
meeting, if they loſe company. Secondly, 
how to govern their men. And,thirdly, how 
to work upon any occaſion that ſhall hap- 
pen at ſea, as by ſhewing of lights in the 
night, by ſhooting of ordnance day and 


night, or ſtriking their topſails by day ; tor 


the better underſtanding whereof, I have 


ſet 
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ſet down ſome particulars touching that 
point, joined to their directions. After a 
general is K N of all thoſe things I 
have related, the next thing is to expect 
the opportunity of a wind and-fair weather, 
and not to put out of harbour but with a 
ſettled large wind; and being at ſea, he 
muſt be as provident to ſlack fail for his 
fleet, as he ſhall ſee occaſion ; for it is a 
great weakneſs in a general, upon a contra- 
ry wind to bear a preſs fail, ſeeing the reſt 
of the ſhips muſt ſtrive to do the like, 
though it be to the hazard of their maſts 
and fails ; for if they miſcarry in either, 
they muſt of neceſſity be forced home; 
whereas in bearing a ſlack fail, they will 
not loſe two leagues in four days, which will 
be recover'd in leſs than two 2 with a 
large wind. And herein we may blame the 
unadviſedneſs of my lord of Eſſex, in keep- 
ing the ſea in his voyage to the iſlands in 
1597. with a contrary wind, foul weather, 
and a preſs fail, till his fleet were ſcatter*d ; 
when in three hours he might have har- 
bour'd in Falmouth, and avoided the rigour 
of the ſtorm. 

A general muſt have a care to aſſign a 
place of rendezvous where his fleet ſhall 
meet, and eſpecially to provide, as the ne- 
ceſſarieſt thing in his expedition, to have 
intelligence of his enemy, and to keep them 
from intelligence of him, by example of 
1588. and 1595. 

A general that is only appointed for ſea 
ſervice, not for land, ought to be careful 
not to carry gentlemen, more than ſome 
few for the reputation of himſelf and ac- 
tion; for whatſoever gentlemen promiſe or 
pretend to the contrary before Heir going 
out, when they have been long at ſea, and 
are tired with the tediouſneſs thereof, and 
find the want of victuals, they are apt to 
be the firſt to cry home, whoſe examples 
will make others do the like ; as I have 
ſhewed in the voyage to Cadiz, and the 
year following to the iſlands. 

A general that is to enterprize a ſervice 
of importance, ought, before he propoſe 
it to his council, to require the opinion of 
his beſt and- truſtieſt captains in writing, 
who ſhall have ſufficient leiſure to debate 
all circumſtances before they give their 
judgments; for a man that is ſuddenly and 
rawly taken, cannot give that reſolution, 
as upon mature deliberation: it is like a 
conſultation, which ever proves the beſt ; 
and a general, out of their writing, will be 
able both to judge and determine what to do. 

And this did my lord of Eſſex in his voy- 
age to the iſlands, requiring a captain 4 
relied on, to give his judgment in writing. 
Firſt, whether he ſhould attempt the king 
of Spain's ſhips in Ferrol, or no. Second- 
ly, whether before or after his being at the 
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Terceras. And laſtly, the manner how to 


aſſail them. The captain's anſwer you will 


find in the ſecond book, with that voyage. 


The Directions of a General to his Ships, if 
they loſe company. 


I F you happen to loſe the fleet, you ſhall 
ſeek to get yourſelf into the heighth of 
and there lie off and on 
leagues for days; and if you meet 
not the fleet, nor with directions, you ſhall 
ply to the heighth of and keep 
ſome leagues to ſeaward ; and if you 
hear nothing in days, you ſhall get 
yourſelf into the heighth of and lie 
off and on till you meet the fleet, or di- 
rections. 


Inſtructions from a General to his Vice-Ad- 
miral, Rear-Admira!, and Captains, to be 
. obſerved by them at Sea. 


MI? RE than the reputation of a vice- 
admiral, is to be ſecond man in com- 
mand ; and that in abſence or death of the 
admiral, he has the abſolute charge; yet 
in preſence of the admiral, he is to follow 
the inſtructions given by him, or reſolved 
on by council, in which council he is the 
ſecond perſon, and is to have all rights 
done to him next the admiral. 

As he is vice-admiral, ſo is he admiral 
of a ſquadron; and as he wears the flag in 
the foretop, being vice-admiral, ſo he is to 
wear what coloured flag he ue in the 
main top, as admiral of his 
He is to have a vice-admiral and rear- 
admiral of his ſquadron, though the uſe 
of a rear-admiral is but a late invention, 
and is allowed but the ordinary pay of a 
captain, but the vice-admiral of the fleet 
has half the pay of the vice-admiral : theſe 
two are to wear the ſame flags; the vice- 
admiral does the one in the foretop, the 
other in the mizen, and every ſhip of the 
ſquadron beſides, is to wear a ſtreamer of 
the ſame colour in the forehead or mizen- 
yard, to be diſtinguiſhed from other ſqua- 
drons. 

The inſtruction for his ſquadron is to hale 
them once in twenty four hours; and how 
to gather them together out of the fleet, 
when he pleaſes to call them, and many 
other obſervations, are to be expreſſed in 
the general articles from the admiral ; and 
becauſe every ſhip in the fleet receives the 
ſame inſtructions, it is fit that the captain 
under the vice-admiral, and the maſter of 
the ſhip, be perfect, and have, as it were, 
by heart, all the articles before mentioned, 
that as ſoon as they ſee a ſign made by the 
admiral, they may prepare to work accord- 


ingly. 
SY I: 


quadron. þ 
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It is requiſite that the captain under the 


admiral, or vice-admmiral, be a man of great 
experience in ſea affairs; for he is always 


ready at hand to adviſe, when council can- 
not repair on board; and yet this place is 
of ſo little eſteem among us, that there is 
no allowance for it, though amongſt the 
Spaniards it is a place of great reputation, 
and has the title of Capitan de la Capitana. 


Such Inſtructious as were given in the Voyage 
in 1635; by the Right Honourable Robert 
Earl of Lindley. 


| 
1. FIRST, and above all things, you 
are to take care, that all the officers 
and company of ſhips do offer their” belt 
devotion unto God twice a-day, according 
to- the uſual practices and liturgy of the 
church of England. 

2. Ih your own particular, you are to 
have ſpecial care, that you perform your 
duty faithfully, and with diligence ; and if 
any ſeaman, or other in your ſhip, ſhall 
raiſe faction, tumult, or conſpiracy, or com- 
mit manſlaughter or murder, or ſhall quar- 
rel or fight, or draw- blood, or weapon to 
that end, or commit theft, or other heinous 
capital offence, you ſhall cauſe preciſe in- 
formation to be brought to me thereof, 
that I may inflict condign puniſhment up- 
on each offender, according to the condition 
of his crime. 

3. If any under your command in that 
ſhip ſhall be a common ſwearer, blaſphe- 
mer, railer, drunkard, pilferer, or ſleep at 
his watch, or make a noiſe, and not be- 
take himſelf to his place of reſt after the 
watch is ſet, or ſhall not keep his cabbin 
cleanly, or be diſcontented with his pro- 
portion of victuals, or ſhall ſpoil or waſte 
them, or any other neceſſary proviſion for 
the ſhip, or ſhall commit any in ſolency or 
diſorder, fitting by you to be corrected, 
you are to puniſh them according to the 
order and cuſtom of the ſea. 


4. You ſhall take a perfect account of 


the officers in your ſhips, to whom it be- 
longs, of the receipts of the expences, and 
remains of victuals, ammunition, and al- 
lowance of proviſion and ſtores aboard your 


ſhip, and ſo weekly to continue the ſame, 


not ſuffering any ſpoil or waſte to be made 
thereof, but to preſerve them all the beſt 
you can, both in quantity and quality; and 

ou ſhall not ſuffer any works to be done 
in the ſhips that ſhall not be needful and 
neceſſary ſor the ſame. 


5. To prevent the needleſs expence of 


powder and ſhot, you are to take weekly 
account of the maſter gunner of the ex- 
pence of the powder and ſhot, and all man- 
ner of ammunition, proviſions, and ſtores 
contained in his indentures, not permitting 


any part thereof to be waſted or embez- 
zeled; nor any piece of ordnance to be ſhot 
without particular order or directions from 
yourſelf, and that upon very neceſſary oc- 
caſions, and according to his majeſty's procla- 
mations, unleſs it be for ſalutes, keeping 
the true number and kinds of the ſhot, that 
their accounts may be thereby examined, 
which are not: to be allowed in the office of 
the ordnance without approbation under 
your hand. | 

6. You are to keep a competent number 
of men allowed to your ſhip compleat, and 
to have a full proportion of healthy and 
able-bodied mariners and ſeamen, and but 
the allowed number of your retinue, that 
your ſhip be not filled with idlers; and to 
take care to get ſuch as are able and health- 
ful bodies, and not boys, or infirm perſons, 
to perform his 1 ſervice. 

7. You ſhall not ſuffer any boat to go 
aſhore without ſpecial leave; and then but 
upon neceſſary occaſions, as to fetch water, 
or the like. 

8. You ſhall perform to me all due re- 
ſpects and obedience, not taking the wind 
of me at any time, if you be not forced to 
it, but ay - company with: me as. much as 
you may, ſpeaking with me both morning 
and evening, to know my pleaſure, and fo 
often as you ſee my flag of council in my 
mizen ſhrouds, you ſhall come on board 
me; and when I ſhall weigh anchor at the 
report of a warning-piece, you ſhall do the 
like, and anchor when I anchor, ranking 


' yourſelves under the colour of your * 


dron, the vice-admiral taking his place 
within me, and the rear-admiral without. 

9. In the night I will carry two lights, 
which you are to obſerve and follow, bear- 
ing the ſame courfe I do, without ſtraggling, 
unleſs ſtorms or tempeſts divide us, and then 
with expedition to return to the place of 
rendezvous, which I ſhall direct; but if you 
happen to ſpring a leak, ſpend a maſt, or 
be otherwiſe diſtreſſed by fre, you are to 
give notice by ſhooting off two pieces of 
ordnance, that other ſhips may haſten to 
your help to avoid danger. 

10. If you diſcover any ſhips at ſea, yon 
are to give notice thereof by ſhooting off 
a piece, and letting fall your main topſail 
ſo many times as there be ſhips; and if they 
appear to be Turki/h pirates, or ſea- rovers, 
you ſhall ſhoot two or three pieces, to 
warn the whole fleet to put in order either 
to fight or purſue. 

I 1. It muſt be your principal care to pre- 
ſerve his majeſty's honour, coaſts, Gurittic- 


tions, territories, and ſubjects, within the 
extent of this your employment, as much 
as in you lies, that no nation or people 
whatſoever intrude thereon, or injure any 
them; and if you ſhall chance to meet -n 
rne 
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the narrow ſeas any fleet or ſhips be longing 
to any prince, king, or ſtate, you are to 
expect that the admiral or chief of them, 
in acknowledgment of his majeſty's ſove- 
reignty there, perform their duty and ho- 
mage in paſſing by; and if they refuſe to 
do it, you are to inforce them thereunto 
and in any wiſe you are not to ſuffer any 
diſhonour to be done to his majeſty, or de- 
rogation to his ſovereign power in thoſe 
ſeas 3 and if any of his majeſty's ſubjects 
ſhall ſo much. forget their duties, as not 
to ſtrike their topſail in paſſing his majeſ- 
ty's ſhips, you are to inforce them thereun- 
to, and to puniſh the commanders of ſuch 
a ſhip yourſelf, or to give me advertiſe- 
ment ot it, that I may take a courſe with 
them. 

12, You are not to ſuffer any man of 
war to fight with each other, or man of 
war with merchant, in the preſence of his 
ma jeſty's ſhips in the narrow ſeas ; but you 
are to do the beſt in thoſe ſcas to keep peace, 
for the better and free maintenance of trade 
and commerce through the ſame ; for that 
all men trading or ſailing within thoſe his 
majeſty's ſeas do juſtly take themfelves to 
be in pace Domini Regis, and therefore his 
majeſty in honour and juſtice is to protect 
them from injury and violence. 

13. If you chance to meet with any ſtran- 
gers ſhips riding at anchor in any of his ma- 
jeſty's bays or harbours with counterfeit co- 
lours, which is a practice of late much uſed 
to entrap ſuch foreigners as trade on his ma- 
jeſty's coaſts, you are to apprehend and 


bring them unto me, or ſend them ſafe into 


ſome of his majeſty's ports, to anſwer ſuch 
oe preſumption and offence according to 
aw. 

14. If you happen to take any ſhip and 
goods from any pirate, ſea-rover, or other 
offender, you muſt be careful that they be 
kept in ſafety, and that no part thereof be 
ſpoiled, waſted, or imbezzled, ſpiking down 
the hatches and holds, and bring them to 
me, that I may ſend them to his majeſty's 


ports and harbours for his majeſty's uſe. 


15. If you meet with any men of war, 
merchants, or other veſſel, or ſhip belong- 
ing to any prince or ſtate, either at ſea, or 
in any road, or other place where you ſhall 
happen to come, you are to ſend to ſee whe- 
ther there be any Engliſh, Scotch, or Iriſh, 
or ny other of his majeſty's ſubjects ; 
and if any ſeamen, gunners, pilots, or ma- 
riners, ſhall be found aboard any of them, 
you are not only to cauſe ſuch of his ma- 
jelty's ſubjects to be taken out and brought 
tO me, to anſwer their contempt to his ma- 
jeſty's proclamation in that kind, but alſo 
to admoniſh the captain, and principal com- 
manders and officers in ſuch foreign ſhips and 


veſſels, that they receive or entertain aboard 
Ver, III. 
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any of their ſhips no more his majeſty's ſub- 
jects aforeſaid, that his majeſty have no 
cauſe to reſent it at their hands; but you 
are to have ſpecial care, that no man be 
permitted to go aboard any ſhip or veſſel of 
any of his majeſty's friends or allies, to ſearch 
for any of his majeſty's ſubjects, as aforeſaid, 
for whoſe fair and honeſt carriage you will. 
not anſwer : and you are not in any caſe to 
ſuffer any violence, wrong, or interruption 
to be given by any of your company to any 
of his majeſty's friends or allies, behaving 
themſelves fairly and reſpectfully. 

16. You ſhall do your beſt endeavour to 
hinder, that none of his majeſty's ſubjects 
whatſoever at ſea, or inhabitants on the 
coaſt, do buy, ſel], or barter, with pirates, 
or ſea-rovers, and taking notice of ſuch as 
do or have done, ſee you give me notice of 
it, with their names, places of abode, to- 
gether with a particular of their offences, 
and ſuch examinations and proofs as you 
have againſt them, that I may acquaint the 
ſtate therewith. 

17. It any man of war, or other in any 
of his ma jeſty's roads, harbours, or coaſts, 
ſhall offer any violence in taking out any 
veſſels, goods, or merchandize unduly, or 
commit any other inſolencies, you ſhall do 
your beſt to recover the ſame again from 
them, and reform the abuſe, either by due 
admonition, or, if that will not ſerve, by 
bringing the offenders to anſwer by juſtice, 
preſerving by all means the honour of his 
majeſty from ſuch inſolencies as much as in 
you lies, having always due regard to the 
amity betwixt his majeſty, his friends and 
allies, | | 15 
18. If we happen to deſcry any fleet at 
ſea, which we may probably know or con- 
jecture deſigns to oppoſe, encounter, or af- 
front us, I will firſt ſtrive to get the wind, 
(if I be to leeward,) and fo ſhall the whole 
fleet in due order do the like, and when we 
come to join battle, no ſhip ſhall preſume 
to aſſault the admiral, vice-admiral, or 
rear-admiral, but only myſelf, my vice- 
admiral, or rear-admiral, if we be able to 
reach them; and the other ſhips are to 
match themſelves accordingly as they can, 
and to ſecure one another, as cauſe ſhall 
require, not waſting their powder at ſmall 
veſſels or victuallers, nor firing till they 
come fide to fide. | | 

19. You muſt be careful that no bed of 
ſtraw, or combuſtible matter, be aboard in 
time of fight, nor ſhall permit any powder 
to he carried up and down in open barrels 
or budge barrels; but to command the 
2 to lade cartrages, which may be 

ept covered; and for prevention of fire- 
works, you are to cauſe the veſſels of urine 
to be in readineſs in your ſhip, and ſhall 
enjoin your ſhip-carpenter to obſerve care- 
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folly in the fight, if any ſhot chance to fall 
near the bulging-place of the ſhip, and ever 
to be ready to ſtop them with ſalt hides, 
ſheet-lead, plugs, or whatſoever may be 
fit. | 

20. Before fight you are to ſee all things 
put in order; then to encourage the compa- 
ny, and not to ſuffer them to board the 
ſhip or veſſel that ſhall oppoſe them till the 
ſmoke of their ordnance be cleared up, nor 
till the men above hatches be ſlain, or bea- 
ten off, 

21. When we ſet ſail, the vice-admiral 
with his ſquadron ſhall fail a-head the admi- 
ral, a convenient diſtance ; and the rear- 
admiral aſtern, obſerving the like diſtance. 
Every ſhip is to rank himſelf under the co- 
lours of his own ſquadron, allowing one an- 
other fair room, 2 fear of falling foul, if 
it ſhould happen to be rough weather. 

22. In the night I will bear two lights 
in my poop, the vice and rear-admiral fal- 
ling ſomething aſtern of me, but keeping 
their diſtance, ſhall each of them bear one 
light in the poop, for the reſt of the ſqua- 


dron to follow ; both vice and rear-admiral 


ſhall ſpeak with me twice aday, morning 
and evening, if wind and weather will per- 
mit, and having received ſuch directions as 
I ſhall give them, they are to fall in their 
places T 
23. It I caſt about in the night, I will 
ſhoot a piece of ordnance, and ſhew two 
lights one above the other, which you are 
to anſwer, that I may know you ſee me. 
7 15 If I "_ ere to bear round, you 
all ſee three lights on th of my ſhip, 
and you ſhall ſhew the | ag Sow. 


25. If your ſhip ſhould happen to run 


aground =_ any danger, (which God for- 
bid,) you ſhall ſhoot four pieces of ordnance, 
one a little after the other; if in the night, 
you ſhall burn a fire-pike. 


26. It by day or night you find yourſelf 


near any rock, ſands, or ſhoals that may be 
dangerous, you ſhall ſhoot off three pieces, 
and caſt about; but if in the night, you ſhall 
hang out two lights at your fore-topmaſt 


head. 


27. If I ſhorten fail in the night, by rea- 
fon of the foul weather, I will ſhew three 
lights on my poop, one above the other ; 
it I try or hull, beſides thoſe I will ſhew 
two in my ſhrouds; and you ſhall do the 
like, that I may know you underſtand me. 

28, It in foul weather we loſe compa- 
ny, and after come in ſight of one another; 
it in topſail gale, you ſhall ſtrike and hoiſe 
your fore-topſail twice; but if it be not 
topſail gale, you ſhall brail up your foreſail, 
and let it fall twice; and if you are an- 


ſwered by the like ſign, it ſhall betoken 
they are of our fleet; and if in the night 
you come up and hail one another, the 
word ſhall be Charles, and the anſwer Ma- 
ry, whereby you ſhall know the other. 

29. If in the night it be foul weather, 
and over-blow, every ſhip ſhall carry a light 
in his poop, that we may the better keep 
clear one of another; and in thick foggy 
weather, either by day or night, you are 
to make a noiſe with drum, trumpet, or 
ringing your bell, and ſometimes ſhooting 
off a musket, whereby you may keep clear 
one of another ; and if in ſuch weather I 
caſt about by day, I will ſhoot off a piece 
of ordnance ; and in the night I will — 
a piece, and uſe the ſign before mention- 
ed. 

30. You ſhall keep one r. in your 
topmaſt head to look abroad; and if you diſ- 
cover any fleet or ſhips, which you conceive I 
ſee not, you ſhall put you ancient in your top, 
and bear with them, till you perceive I ſee 
them; and let no man preſume to wear a 
flag, though abſent from the fleet, but thoſe 
to whom 1t properly belongs. 

31. Our principal place of rendezyous is 
in the Downs, whilſt our employment is to 
the eaſtward of the iſle of Wigbi; if to the 
weſtward, Falmouth ; whither you are up- 
on all occaſions to repair, it you ſhould be 
abſent from me, except you hear otherwiſe 
where I am, and then to come to me there, to 
receive ſuch farther inſtructions as I ſhall have 
occaſion to deliver to you from time to time, 
for the advancement of the ſervice we have 
in hand; or where you may conceive wind 
and weather may force us for more ſafety, 
either Wight, Plimouth, or any other port. 

32. You are to be careful to keep your 
company in good order, peace, and uni- 
ty one with another, and to ſee that they 
have their allowance of victuals in good or- 
der. 

33. When you ſee the Britiſb flag ſpread 
upon the mizen-ſhrouds, then the council 
of war is to come aboard me; if the red 
ancient, then both captains and maſters. 

34. And when there ſhall be any occa- 
ſion to diſpoſe of you upon any fervice apart, 
I ſhall then give you ſuch farther directions 
as the ſervice requires. And ſo God keep 
you, and ſend us a proſperous voyage. 


From on board his Majeſty's Ship Royal, the 
Mere-honour, riding in the Downs, he 
30th of May, 1635. 


Signed, 
LINDSEY. 


The 
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The diſtin? Practice, or ſpecial Du- 
ties of Officers belonging to the King's 
Ships at Sea. 


The Captain's Office. 


1 HE captains in queen Elizabeth's time 
were gentlemen of worth and means, 
maintaining their diet at their own charge. 

A captain has power, upon uſt cauſe of 
miſdemeanor, or imbezzelling the king's 
goods, to diſplace any inferior officer, (ex- 
cept the maſter,) who has the abſolute 
charge of conducting the ſhip in and out, 
according to the direction given by the cap- 
tain, to the place whither he ſhould fail 
the ſame. And in caſe the maſter commit 
any offence meriting blame, during the 
voyage, the captain way Spc ſtay of his 
wages, till the matter be heard before the 
principal officers of the navy, or the lord 
admiral himſelf, if the offence be crimi- 
nal. P 

The captain may require a copy of the ſea 
book from the purſer, and muſter the com- 
pany at his pleaſure : likewiſe the boatſwain, 
gunner, and purſer, ought to ſhew the cap- 
tain what ſea ſtores they have received into 
their charge for the voyage; and he may re- 
uire a copy of the indenture, or bills of 
— ; in like ſort a note of the ſeveral 
kinds of victuals from the purſer at the end 
of the voyage, to certify what has been in 
any ſort extraordinarily expended in his 
majeſty's ſervice, or waſted, or loſt by un- 
avoidable accidents z without which the 
king's officers ſhould not give any extraor- 
dinary allowance upon their accounts reſpec- 
tively, provided that nothing be allowed 
upon fuch certificate, but what has been 
formerly loſt, and truly iſſued for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice only. The captain muſt be 
very cautious not to remove any of the 
aforeſaid officers that have the king's goods 
under their charge, unleſs upon urgent ne- 
ceſſity, for matters criminal, or negle& of 
the ſervice; and then to take good teſtimo- 
ny what ſtores are remaining at the time 
of their diſcharge, and to commit the ſame 
to ſuch hands as may be able to account for 
the ſame to the officers at the end of the 
voyage. | 

After the ſhip is at fea, the purſer ought 
not to enter or diſcharge any of the compa- 
ny, but by the captain's ſpecial order. 
1. The office of a captain is to be diſ- 
tinguithed into two kinds, (viz.) a captain 
that is lawfully choſen by a general, ſerving 
under the patent of a prince, from which 
general the captain receives his commiſſion 
tor his imployment, and inſtructions for 
him to follow during the time of the 
voyage; and at the end thereof to be paid 
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os entertainment of a captain, as afore- 
id. | 

2. The captain ought to have experience 
and ability, by his art and skill, to controul 
his maſter, if he do amiſs, or elſe his maſ- 
ter may willingly commit ſuch an error as 
will caſt a diſgrace upon his captain. 

Theſe latter times have advanced cap- 
tains, who only take upon them that name, 
holding it a maxim, that they need not ex- 
perience, but refer themſelves to the direc- 
tion of a maſter. I muſt ſay, That the 
generals who place ſuch captains are very 


careleſs of their maſter's ſervice, and for- 
getful of their own riſing from the degree 


of a ſoldier to a general, and the miſchiefs 
that enſue upon it; nay, I will ſay, That 
ſuch a general is improvident of his maſ- 
ter's profits; for if a maſter ſhould direct 
a captain, and have the managing of the 
charge committed to him, why ſhould a 
prince allow ten ſhillings a day to a captain, 
when a maſter can execute the place of 
both captain and maſter for his bare al- 
lowance ? 

A captain of experience being thus ſettled 
in his command, he ſhall ſee that every of- 
ficer be choſen in ſuch places, that they 
may be able to execute the charge commit- 
ted to them, and not to advance any un- 
worthy perſon for affection. This captain, 
under a general, has lawful ri to pu- 
niſh offences committed within his ſhip ; or 
if his company grow mutinous or ſtubborn 
he may have recourſe to the general, who 
will inflict more ſevere puniſhment, as death, 
if they deſerve it, which no private captain 
can do. | 

If a captain ſhall miſdemean himſelf a- 
ga inſt his company, the like cenſure he ſhall 
receive from his general, whoſe ſupreme 
authority begets moderation and agreement 
amongſt them, which the ſhips of repri- 
fal have no means to accommodate but by 
violence. 

What inſtructions the captain ſhall re- 

ceive from his general, needs no other repe- 
tition than I have already declared in the 
inſtructions ſet down in this ſame book, to 
which I refer you ; but with this caution, 
That you be careful to obſerve what is there 
contain'd. 
A captain is to make choice of his Iieute- 
nant, and it is as neceſſary that he be a man 
of experience, as himſelf ; and though no 
ſach officer be allow'd in his majeſty's ſhips 
but of late; and that the maſter repines to 
have a lieutenant above him, yet do I hold 
it fit to have a lieutenant, and he to have 
entertainment from the king, as well as his 
allow'd ſhares in a private ſhip of war, for 
theſe reaſons ; 

A lieutenant is an employment for a 


gentleman well bred, who knows how to 
enter- 
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entertain ambaſſadors, gentlemen, and 
ſtrangers, when they come aboard, either 
in preſence or abſence of a captain. 

A lieutenant is to be ſent on a meſſage, 
either aboard ſhips or aſhore, upon any 
occaſion of ſervice, though it be to great 
perſons, an unfit imployment for a maſter ; 
beſides the maſter is not to depart out of the 
ſhip, or leave his place, but in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity. 

A lieutenant knows how to uſe gentlemen 
and ſoldiers with more courteſy and friend- 
ly behaviour, and will give better ſatisfa- 
ction than any other mariner or maſter can 
do, who have not been bred to it, but in 
the rude manner of a mariner. 

A lieutenant in a fight is to command 
the forecaſtle, or the ſoldiers before the 
maſt, as the captain does abaft the maſt, 
and to ſee that every man does the ſervice 
he is commanded. 

But the lieutenant muſt have a care 
that he carry not himſelf proudly or pre- 
ſumptuouſly, nor that his captain give him 

wer or authority to intermeddle in the 
maſter's office; for where there is a heart- 
burning between the lieutenant and the ma- 
ſter, it will make it burſt out into open 
diſcontent, and then will follow miſchiefs 
and factions among the company. 


The Second Degree of a Captain, viz. in 
Ships of Repriſal. 


7 | 'HIS captain I ſhall treat of is much 

inferior to the authority of the other 
I have ſpoken of : Firſt, his title isnot au- 
thorized by the immediate power of a 
prince, but by a ſubordinate ; for a king 
of England in time of war ſubſtitutes his lord 
high admiral of England to grant out let- 
ters of repriſal to his ſubjects, to take and 
arreſt by all means, either by ſea or land, 
the veſſels of his enemy; and this com- 
miſſion is taken out of the court of admi- 
ralty, having relation to the lord high ad- 
mural and his office. 

In this quality any man may make him- 
ſelt a captain, if he put in the ſecurity 
aforeſaid ; but what abuſes enſue thereof, 
I reter you to ſee in the firſt book. 

This captain, after a ſhip is furniſhed, 
1s to make choice of his maſter, officers, 
and company ; and though he be ſtyled the 
captain, yet do they not uſe to obey him ſo 
ſtrictly as him that has power from a gene- 
ral, as I have ſaid before; for they receive 
no pay whereby to oblige them, but every 
one goes upon his own adventure; and 
therctore they will tie the captain to the 
lame conditions in his diet, or his part of 
any goods taken, as themſelves. His au- 
thority is little better than the captain in a 
Pirate; for the intereſt and diviſion of 


goods are alike, only that this captain has 
commiſſion to take Goin an enemy, and a 
pirate takes without commiſſion, and makes 
all the world his enemies. 

The authoriry'of repriſals, and the law 
to warrant and limit them, has been an- 
tient, and ever ſince England enjoy'd Agui- 
tain, if it were truly known; for the laws 
to this day are called the laws of Alleroone 
Ty Rochell, anciently poſſeſſed by the Eng- 
iſh, 

And becauſe I ſpeak of the peculiar laws 
there eſtabliſhed, I am bound to give you 
an account of an ancient record extant in 
the tower of London, wherein 1s to be ſeen, 
that at a general meeting of all nations of 
Europe, that had relation to the fea, with 
one voice and conſent they gave England 
the preheminence and power over all the 
ſeas, as well thoſe that part England and 
France, as alſo the northern ſeas that en- 
compaſs Scotland and Ireland; by which it 
is apparent, the kings of England did not 
challenge the privilege of maſters of the 
ſea by force, but by lawful right, granted 
by the conſent of all the maritime towns 
in Europe. 

The law of theſe actions of repriſal is to 
divide the goods taken from any enemy 
into three parts, the ſhip has one part, the 
victualler the other, the company the third, 
and the lord admiral to have the tenths of 
all. | 

That which is called pillage is the looſe 
goods and apparel of the company on the 
upper deck, ſo that it exceeds not a certain 
proportion, and is equally to be divided to 
the whole company at the main- maſt. | 

If a ſhip fight, the captain that takes 
her, by ancient right, ſhould have the 


other captain's cheſt, and what he has in itz 


and every officer to have the like of other 
officers. The captain is to have likewiſe 


the beſt piece of ordnance in the ſhip, the 


gunner the ſecond, and the maſter the belt 
cable, and all the other officers after that 
rate, ſails, muskets, Sc. 

The thirds due to the company is thus 
divided, and thoſe that make the ſhares 
are, the maſter, or in his abſence the right- 
hand mate, the gunner, the boatſwain, and 
the four quarter-maſters, (not the captain.) 


But the captain has this privilege, to take 


away half a ſhare, or a whole ſhare, to 
give from one to another whom he pleaſes. 


Shares. 
In the diviſion, the captain has 10 
The maſter 7 or 8 
The lieutenant 7 or 8 
The mates 5 
The chirurgeon 8 
The gunner 5 


The boatſwain 5 
The 
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Shares. 
The carpenter 
The trumpeter 
The four quarter-maſters 
The cooper 
The chirurgeon's mate 
The gunner's mate 
The carpenter's mate 
The corporal 
The quarter-maſter's mate 
The trumpeter's mate 
The ſteward 
The cook 
The cockſwain 
The ſwabber 


SSN 


The younkers are according to their de- 
ſerts, ſome three, ſome two, and ſome leſs; 
the boys one ſingle ſhare. 

A ſhip of war is to keep a man or boy 
continually in the head of the topmaſt, to 
deſcry what fails they can ſee ; and upon 
the deſcrying of any that ſhall prove prize, 
he is to have given him a reward, at the 
diſcretion of the captain. 

If any prize they take ſhall fight, and 
make reſiſtance, upon the boarding her, 
the ten firſt men that ſhall enter her ſhall 
have every one of them a reward, at the 
diſcretion of the captain. 

Though theſe actions of repriſals yield no 
profit to a king, but only in his cuſtoms, 
as all other merchandizes that come into 
his kingdoms, yet it is a matter of great 
conſequence, not only to him, but to his 
whole commonwealth, as appears by theſe 
reaſons : the number of failers and ſeamen 
are increaſed treble by it, to what they are 
in the navigations of peaceable voyages; 
and they are made more couragious, and 
more like to ſerve their prince and country, 
when there 1s occaſion to uſe them, than any 
other of his majeſty's ſubjects, although 
their ſucceſſes do not prove proſperous at 
ſea, but that they return without ſpoil or 
gain; for I confels, of twenty ſuch ſhips as 
go out with letters of repriſal, not two, for 
the moſt part, make a ſaving voyage; like 
a lottery, where one lighting upon a good 
Prize, encourages others to venture in it, 
till they make themſelves pennileſs, and 
derided for their pains. 

But howſoever it fall with theſe adven- 
turous people, the kingdom feels no detri- 
ment or ſcarcity by it ; for all the time the 
lpend at ſea, they conſume no more vidual 
than they would have done on ſhore : eve- 
y man in the ſhip bears his own adventure; 
lo that neither king or country is bound to 
Pay them at their return: or though they fail 
©" Setting in one voyage, yet upon the end 
of it * are ready, and never want occaſion 


0 7 oy employ'd again in another. 
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And laſtly, The king receives benefit by 
theſe voluntary actions, by annoyance done 
the enemy, who 1s impoveriſhed and put 
into great diſcontent by it; beſides, that 
many times his proviſions in furniſhing his 
flects are cut off in their way to the place 
of their rendezvous, whereby his prepa- 
rations fail, to the great ſecurity and profit 
of the prince their enemy. What this end 
of the ſtealth produces, you will hear at- 
terwards. 


The Office of a Maſter of a Ship of the 


King's. 


A maſter is to be choſen by the Triny- 
Houſe, who can judge of every man's ſuf- 
ficiency, as well in the point of his art as 
his command, which 1s as much to be re- 
garded as the other in a ſhip of the king's: 
upon commendations from them to the four 
principal officers of the navy, he 1s to re- 
ceive warrant for taking charge of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip. TI utterly diſlike that a cap- 
tain ſhould make choice of a maſter him- 
ſelf; I ſpeak it for the ſecurity of a cap- 
tain 3 for if any thing but well ſhould be- 
fal the ſhip in her voyage, it will be im- 
puted to the captain's election of his maſter, 
and he only ſhall receive the blame and im- 
putation by it. 

His place and charge is to undertake to 
conduct the ſhip ſafe from port to port, and 
to direct at ſea to and fro as the captain ſhall 
require him, by virtue of his inſtructions 
from the lord admiral in the king's ſervice ; 
he is alſo to give chaſe, manage a fight, or 
retreat by the captain's directions, 

He has power to command the mariners 
and all the company, to perform the ordi- 
nary labours in the ſhip, and to keep 
due watch in their turns at the helm ; and 
may by himſelf, or the boatſwain and 
his mates, correct and puniſh, according to 
the cuſtom of the ſea, ſuch as refuſe his 
command for the ſervice of the ſhip, 
wherein I conceive no man 1s exempted re- 
ſpectively. 

He muſt be likewiſe acquainted what 
furniture, ground-tacklg, and ſea-ſtores, 
belong to the ſhip, and to juſtify rhe need- 
ful expences of ſca- ſtores in the boat- 
ſwain or carpenter's charge during the 
voyage, to the end there may be warrant 
for ſupply while the ſhip is under his 

arge. 

There are ſix things neceſſary and re- 
quiſite in a maſter or mariner that takes 
charge, (viz.) the card, the compals, the 
tides, the time, the wind, and the ſhip's 
way. 
A maſter muſt be obedient to his cap- 
tain, and ſo carry himſelf, that he be obey'd 
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by his company; for a maſter that has 
not authority in his command, 1s ſlight- 
ed by all his men, and the inferior officers, 
and then the ſervice goes to wreck. 

A maſter ought to paſs through all the 
offices and degrees in a ſhip, before he at- 
tain to his place of maſter ; that thereby 
he may both direct and controul the other 
officers, if they commit errors or mi- 
ſtakes. 

A maſter ought not to be arrogant, wil- 
ful or head-ſtrong; not to preſume too 
mach on his own skill, without the ad- 
vice of his mates, who are to be choſen as 
his ſeconds and helpers, to conduct the 
ſhip when he takes his reſt; alſo to ſepa- 
rate themſelves into ſeveral parts of the 
ſhip at her tacking about, and tackling of 
the ſhip, giving ear to the maſter's com- 
mand, and to ſee it performed; and alſo 
to overſee carefully ſuch buſineſs as con- 
cerns the ſafety of the ſhip, (viz.) the an- 
chor cleared, the ſplicing and bending of 
cables, that the ſhrowds be taut, c. The 


boatſwain employ'd to do theſe things, 


may not neglect to perform them ftrict- 
Pl whereby any danger may come to the 


ip. 

The office of a maſter is to guide a ſhip 
into what coaſt, heighth, or harbour the 
captain ſhall direct him, who is comman- 
der of all; and in a fight 1s to conn the 
ſhip, and to ſee the handling of the fails, 
by appointment of the captain. 

A maſter muſt obſerve the ſun and ſtar, 
to find out the variation of the compaſs, 
to know the tides, to prick his card, and 
many other things; which for the better in- 
ſtruction of him that ſhall hereafter attain 
to that place, I have ſet down briefly for 
them to learn and follow; as namely, the 


working of the ſun, with the north and 


The beighth 

is 87 De- 
es, 5+ 
mutes. 


ſouth declination ; a rule to know the age 
of the moon, and ſo conſequently to caſt 
the tides; how many leagues anſwer to a 
degree; the prime, the golden number, 
who was the finder out of the loadſtone, 
and the winds called Monſons. 


How to work the Sun with a North 


Declination. 
2 3 19 46 11 3 
21 13 422 3 12 20 
2 6 29 9 11 
89 60 89 60 89 60 
EM W—Y 1 2 
87 54 66 51 88 58 


How to work the Sun with a Fond 
Declination. 


23 19 46 11 13 22 
314 1 23 - 2 12 20 
44 32 69 13 25 42 
89 bo 89 60 89 60 
44 32 69 13 25 42 
45 28 20 47 64 18 


A Rule to know the Age of the Mon, and 
ſo to caſt the Tides. 


“ 135 edn 
I 4 2 0-249 99.388 6 pe 
8 The Mort] 
— a 2 CG 
46 25 40 26 45 19 57 18 
30 30 30 30 
16 10 18 25 
Leagues io anſwer a Degree. 
North 20 
North and by eaſt 20 3 
North-north-eaſt 21 3 
North-eaſt and by north 24 
North-eaſt 283 
North-eaft and by eaſt 36 
Eaſt- north- eaſt 521 
Eaſt and by north 1023 


It is to be noted, that the north-caſt 
winds, which continually blow betwixt the 
Canaries and Weſt Indies, blow fo from 
the ſixth or ſeventh degree on this ſide the 
line, to the thirtieth and thirty ſecond de- 
grees ; and, moreover, of late it has differ'd ; 
tor ſometimesthe wind blows ſouthwardly in 
thoſe heighths, though I confeſs it is ſtrange. 

Flavio, of Amalphy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, was the firſt finder of the load-ſtone, 
in the year 1300. 

In October the north-eaſt, and eaſt-north- 
eaſt winds blow on the coaſt of Braſil, and 
from March to October they blow at ſouth- 
eaſt; and theſe are called the general winds. 

The Monſons, that is to ſay, the fixed 
winds in the Eaſt Indies, have their begin- 
ning from Maſambique to Goa in the month of 
September; and the ſecond Monſon, from 
thence begins the fifteenth of Deceraver. 
The third Monſon begins the fifteenth of Au- 
guſt. The prime, or golden number, is 
the time of nineteen years, in which time 
the moon makes all her changes or conjun- 


&tions with the ſun ; and when theſe ninc- 
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teen years are expired, then ſhe begins again, 
As — the year 1579 ſhe changed 
the 22d of March, and every year alters 
eleven days in her change, till the year 
1593. and then ſhe changeth the ſaid 22d 
of March again. : 

Every moon contains twenty nine days, 
twelve hours, forty four minutes, from 
change to change; the whole contents of 
the hours of the moon, ſeven hundred and 
eight hours, and forty four minutes. 

There is in every year twelve changes of 
che moon; and the year contains three hun- 
dred and ſixty five days, five hours, fifty 
five minutes, thirteen ſeconds. 

In the year of twelve lunar months there 
are but three hundred and fifty four days, 
ſo that there are eleven more in the ſolar 

car, than in the twelve lunar months. 
From January to June you ſhall ſee the 
moon within twenty four hours after the 
change, becauſe ſhe has a north declination 
of the ſun. 

From Fuly to December you ſhall not ſce 
the moon three days after the change, be- 
cauſe her declination is to the ſouthward of 
the ſun 3 but you may ſec her in twenty four 
hours before her change. 

The golden number was ſo called, be- 
cauſe it was ſent out of Egypt in letters of 
gold to the Romans, or the city of Rome. 

The reaſon of calling it the prime, was, 
becauſe it was the firſt order the moon's 
courſe was known by. 

An Engliſh mile contains a thouſand paces, 
and every pace five foot, and every foot 
twelve inches. | 

The lengthening and ſhortening of the 
days, is according to the ſwiftneſs and ſlow- 
nels of the ſun's declination. In the lati- 
tude of London, the ſhorteſt day is the ele- 
venth or twelfth of December; the longeſt 
ſummer's day is ſixteen hours and a half, 
the ſhorteſt ſeven and a half, from the ri- 
ſing to the ſetting of the ſun. 

The 12th of December the ſun riſes a 
quarter of an hour after eight, and ſets a 
quarter before four. 

The 29th of December the day is a 
quarter of an hour longer, and riſes at eight, 
and ſets at four. 

The 17th of January the day is an hour 


longer; the 29th the ſun riſes at half an hour 


after ſeven, and ſets at half an hour after four. 

The 12th of February the day is ten hours 
long; the ſun riſes at ſeven, and ſets at five. 

The 2oth of February the day is eleven 
hours long ; the ſun riſes at half an hour af- 
ter ſix, and ſets at half an hour after five. 

The 12th of March the day is twelve 
hours long all the world over: the 24th of 
March the ſun riſes a quarter of an hour be- 
fore ſix, and ſets a quarter after ſix, 


The 7th of April the day is fourteen hours 
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long,and the ſun riſes at five,and ſetsat ſeven. 

The 23d of April the day is fifteen hours 
long; the ſun riſes before five half an hour, 
and ſets at half an hour after ſeven. 

The 1 5th of May the day is ſixteen hours 
long; the ſun riſes at four, and ſets at eight. 

The 11th or 12th of June the ſun has 
its greateſt heighth to the northward ; the 
day is ſixteen hours and a half, and the ſun 
riſes a quarter before four, and ſets a quar- 
ter after eight. 

The roth of July the day is fifteen hours. 

The 16th of Auguſt the day is fourtcen 
hours. 

The laſt of Auguſt the day is thirteen 
hours. 

The 12th of September equal. 

The 27th of September the day is eleven 
hours. 
The 11th of October ten hours long. 
The 26th of October nine hours long. 
The 15th of November eight hours long. 
The 11th of December at ſhorteſt. 


The Office of a Pilot and Coaſter. 


He 1s to carry the ſhip over certain ſands, 
or into ſuch ports and harbours as the maſ- 
ter 15 not acquainted with, at what time the 
maſter himſelf ought not to controul him, 
but to follow the courſe and directions of 
the pilot; though the managing and tack - 
ing of the ſhip belongs to the maſter. 

I give the name both of pilot and coaſter 
to one man; for the firſt is comprehended 
in the latter. A bare pilot ſerves only for 
the port he is hired for; but the coaſter 
ſerves not only for ſuch a place, but for the 
whole coaſt, as I will make the compariſon 
of England. 

This man's charge is more than in the 
command of ſhip and company, and is of 
greater weight and moment than the office 
of a maſter ; for by reaſon of our daily ex- 
perience in long voyages, the conduct ion of 
a ſhip 1s of little difficulty ; for it has not 
been heard that any ſhip ever went out of 
England, and return'd home again, with- 
out finding the country or place ſhe went 
for; and yet we have very many lamenta- 
ble precedents, that coming home from ſuch 
voyages, for want of knowledge of the coaſt, 
the ſhips have periſhed. 

The principal thing in a pilot or coaſter 
of our coaſt, is to know where he is; by 
his firſt ſoundings his depth will give him 
light; and as he draws nearer the coaſt, ei- 
ther of England or Britany, his depth will 
leſſen, and by his lead he will take up ſands, 
by which he ſhall gather which of the two 
coaſts he is upon, as alſo if he be ſhot into 
St, George's Channel. The meaneſt mariner 
that trades to Rochell, Bourdeaux, Biſcay, 
Portugal, and Spain, knows more in this 
kind, than the great maſters and others that 
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go to the Eaſt Indies and long voyages, be- 
cauſe they make four or five voyages in an 
out of our channel to the others one, by which 
they gain daily experience of our ſoundings, 
coaſts, marks on land, and the entrance of 
our harbours, which the others cannot do. 

The skill of a coaſter is to know the land 
as ſoon as he ſhall deſcry it; and after he 
has made it, then to harbour himſelf; for 
all ports are alike to a good coaſter. He 
muſt be likewiſe perfect in caſting the tides, 
to take his opportunity of coming into a 
harbour, according to the draught of his 
ſhip, and the depth of the water. 

In 1588. when the duke of Medina came 
for England, had he been furniſhed with a 
pilot that knew the Lizard, when he made 
it for the Rambead, he had the next morning 
given an attempt upon our ſhipsat Plimouih, 
when he was not ſuſpected or looked for. 

Mr. Cavendiſh, at his return from about 
the world, where he made himſelf and the 
nation famous by that voyage, has often told 
me, That the firſt night he entered into our 
channel, not daring to put in with the land, 
he endured more trouble and danger of 
ſhipwreck, than in all his two years and 
odd months of navigation in the remote and 
unknown places where he had been. 

In the year 1589. we being come in the 
Victory, one of the queen's ſhips, with the 
earl of Cumberland, (as may appear in the 
firſt book,) near Scilly, by our reckonings, 
were taken with a moſt violent ſtorm at eaſt, 
that put us upon the coaſt of Ireland, where, 
for want of a man that knew that coaſt and 
harbours, we were forced to keep the ſea 
till we were put from ſhore ; ſo that before 
we could recover it again, we endured ſuch 
great miſery and want of drink, that the 
like has not been known, as you will find in 
Mr. Hackle!t's book, treating of the Engli/h 
voyages. I could inſert many other exam- 
ples of this nature, bur this ſhall ſuffice, 


The Office of a Boatſwain 


Is to have the charge of all the cordage, 
tackling, fails, fids, and marling ſpikes, 
needles, twine, failcloth, and rigging the 
ſhip: his mates have the command of the 
long-boat, putting out the anchor, and 
fetching it home, wafting, towing, and 
mooring, and to give an account of his ſtore 
indented with a ſurveyor for the fame: he 
is to make choice of his mates to aſſiſt him, 
his place being more laborious than one 
man can perform, in following and direct- 
ing the common ſailors in their works. If 
he die in the voyage, his chief mate is to 
ſucceed him. 

As the maſter is to be abaft the maſt, ſo 
the boatſwain, and all the common ſailors 
under his command, are to be afore the maſt: 


he meſſes the company four and four to a 
meſs, or more if there be want of victuals, 
and is to ſee they be duly ſerv'd, and good 
hours kept. At eight of the clock at night 
the watch is to be ſet, and half the compa- 
ny watches, and the other half ſleeps till 
twelve of the clock that they are relieved, 
unleſs foul weather force them all to help 
together. 

As the maſter commands the tacking of 
the ſhip, the hoiſting or ſtriking the yard, 
the taking 1n or putting out the ſails, up- 
on the blowing of the maſter's whiſtle, 
the boatſwain takes it with his, and ſets 
the ſailors with courage to do their work, 
every one of them knowing by the WIiſtle 
what they are to do. 

The boatſwain is to ſee the ſhrouds and 
all other ropes ſet taut, the dipſiline and 
plummet in readineſs againſt their coming 
into the ſoundings, and tallowed ; this is 
only in deep water, before they make land. 
He is to ſee the cables bent to the anchors. 
In a fight he muſt ſee the yards ſlung to, par- 
mers and waſte cloths, the flag and pen- 
dents put forth, and call up every man to 
his labour and office. The boatſwain ſerves 
for a provoſt-marſhal, to commit all oiten- 
ders. And to conclude, his and his mate's 
work 1s never at an end ; for it is impoſſible 
to repeat all the duties incumbent on them. 


The Office of a Gunner. 


A gunner at ſea ought to be skilful, care- 


ful, and couragious; for the ſtrength of the 
ſhip is put into his hands. 

A principal thing in a gunner -at ſea, is 
to be a good helmſman, and to call to him 
at helm to loot, or bear up, to have his bet- 
ter level, and to obſerve the heaving and 
ſetting of the ſea, to take his aim at the 
enemy. 


A gunner 1s to be provided, beſides his ord- 


nance, with powder and ſhot of all kinds, 


fire-pikes, cartriges, caſe- ſhot, croſs-bar- 
ſhot, langrel- ſnot, chain- ſnot, arm'd arrows 
of wild fire, and grenadoes of divers kinds. 

He is to furniſh himſelf with a horn, a 
priming-Iron, lint-ſtocks, gunners quadrant, 
and a dark lanthorn ; to make choice of his 
mates, his quarter gunners, yeoman of the 
powder-room, and his company in the 
gun-room, who are privileged from the 
labour before the maſt, unleſs by his ſuffe- 
rance. 

A gunner muſt know the names of his 
pieces, their bores or heighth, their weight, 
the weight of the ſhot, the weight of the 
powder, the goodneſs of powder, and how 
tar every piece will carry, both at random 
and point-blank, which is fitteſt for a ſhip, 
and which for field or battery; but becauſe 


every gunner does not know thele ſecrets, 
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will ſet down ſo much as is fit for them to 
know. 


A Cannon Royal. 


The bore of a cannon royal is eight inches 
and an half. 

The weight eight thouſand pound. 

The weight of the ſhot ſixty ſix pound. 

The weight of the powder thirty pound. 

The breadth of the ladle thirteen inches. 

The length of the ladle twenty four inches. 

She will ſhoot point- blank eight hundred 
paces. 

che will ſhoot at random one thouſand nine 

hundred and thirty paces. 


Cannon. 


The bore of a cannon eight inches. 

The weight ſix thouſand pound. 

The weight of the ſhot ſixty pound. 

The weight of the powder twenty ſeven 


und. 
Tie breadth of the ladle twelve inches. 
The length of the ladle twenty four inches. 
She will ſhoot point-blank ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy paces. | 
She will ſhoot at random two thouſand 


paces. 
Cannon Serpentine. 


The bore ſeven inches. 

The weight five thouſand five hundred 
pound. 

The weight of the ſhot fifty three pound 
and an half. 

The woe of the powder twenty five 

und. 

The breadth of the ladle ten inches. 

The length of the ladle twenty three inches. 

Shoot point- blank two hundred paces. 

Shoot at random two thouſand paces. 


A Baſtard Cannon. 


The bore ſeven inches. 


und, 
The weight of the ſhot forty one pound. 
The weight of the powder twenty pound. 
The breadth of the ladle ten inches. 
The length of the ladle twenty three inches 
and three quarters. 
Shoot point-blank one hundred and eighty 
paces. 
Shoot at random one thouſand eight hun- 
dred paces. 


A Demi Cannon. 


The bore ſix inches and three quarters, 

The weight four thouſand pound. 

The weight of the ſhot thirty pound, and 
an half. 

Vo. III. 


The weight four thouſand five hundred 
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The weight of the powder eighteen pound. 
* —ͤ— of the ladle nine inches and an 
alf. 
The length of the ladle twenty three inches 
and an half. | 
Shoot point-blank one hundred and ſeventy 
paces. 


Shoot at random one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred paces. 


A Cannon Petro. 


The bore fix inches. 

The weight three thouſand pound. 

The weight of the ſhot twenty four pound 
and an half. 

The weight of the powder fourtcen pound. 

The breadth of the ladle nine inches. 

The length of the ladle twenty three inches. 

Shoot point- blank one hundred and ſixty 
paces. 

Shoot at random one thouſand ſix hundred 
paces. 


A Culverin. 


The bore five inches and an half. 

The weight four thouſand five hundred 
pound. 

The weight of the ſhot ſeventeen pound and 
an halt. 

The weight of the powder twelve pound. 

The breadth of the ladle eight inches and 
an half. | 

The length of the ladle twenty two inches. 

Shoot point-blank two hundred paces. 

Shoot at random two thouſand five hundred 
paces. 

A Baſilisk, 


The bore five inches. 

The weight four hundred pound. 

The weight of the ſhot fifteen pound. 

The weight of the powder ten pound, 

The breadth of the ladle ſeven inches and 
an half. 

The length of the ladle twenty two inches. 

Shoot point-blank two hundred and thirty 
paces. | 

Shoot at random three thouſand paces. 


A Demi Culverin. 


The bore four inches. 

The weight three thouſand four hundred 
pound. : 

The weight of the ſhot nine pound and an 
half. 

The weight of the powder eight pound. 

The breadth of the ladle ſix inches and an 
half. 

The length of the ladle twenty two inches. 

Shoot point-blank two hundred paces. 

Shoot at random two thouſand five hundred 


aces, 
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go to the Eaſt Indies and long voyages, be- 
cauſe they make four or five voyages in an 
out of our channel to the others one, by which 
they gain daily experience of our ſoundings, 
coaſts, marks on land, and the entrance of 
our harbours, which the others cannot do. 

The skill of a coaſter is to know the land 
as ſoon as he ſhall deſcry it; and after he 
has made it, then to harbour himſelf; for 
all ports are alike to a good coaſter, He 
mult be likewiſe perfect in caſting the tides, 
to take his opportunity of coming into a 
harbour, according to the draught of his 
ſhip, and the depth of the water. 

In 1588. when the duke of Medina came 
for England, had he been furniſhed with a 
pilot that knew the Lizard, when he made 
it for the Rambead, he had the next morning 
given an attempt upon our ſhips at Plimouib, 
when he was not ſuſpected or looked for. 

Mr. Cavendiſb, at his return from about 
the world, where he made himſelf and the 
nation famous by that voyage, has often told 
me, That the firſt night he entered into our 
channel, not daring to put in with the land, 
he endured more trouble and danger of 
ſhipwreck, than in all his two years and 
odd months of navigation in the remote and 
unknown places where he had been. 

In the year 1389. we being come in the 
Viftory, one of the queen's ſhips, with the 
earl of Cumberland, (as may appear in the 
firſt book,) near Scilly, by our reckonings, 
were taken with a moſt violent ſtorm at eaſt, 
that put us upon the coaſt of Ireland, where, 
for want of a man that knew that coaſt and 
harbours, we were forced to keep the ſea 
till we were put from ſhore ; ſo that before 
we could recover it again, we endured ſuch 


great miſery and want of drink, that the 


like has not been known, as you will find in 
Mr. Hackle!t*s book, treating of the Engli/h 
voyages. I could infert many other exam- 
ples of this nature, but this ſhall ſuffice, 


The Office of a Boatſwain 


Is to have the charge of all the cordage, 
tackling, fails, fids, and marling ſpikes, 
needles, twine, failcloth, and rigging the 
ſhip: his mates have the command of the 
long-boat, putting out the anchor, and 
ferching it home, wafting, towing, and 
mooring, and to give an account of his ſtore 
indented with a ſurveyor for the fame : he 
is to make choice of his mates to aſſiſt him, 
his place being more laborious than one 
man can perform, in following and direct- 
ing the common ſailors in their works. If 
he die in the voyage, his chief mate is to 
ſucceed him. 

As the maſter is to be abaft the maſt, ſo 
the boatſwain, and all the common ſailors 
under his command, are to be afore the maſt: 


he meſſes the company four and four to a 
meſs, or more if there be want of victuals, 
and is to ſee they be duly ſerv'd, and good 
hours kept. At eight of the clock at night 
the wank is to be ſet, and half the compa- 
ny watches, and the other half ſleeps till 
twelve of the clock that they are relieved, 
unleſs foul weather force them all to help 
together. 

As the maſter commands the tacking of 
the ſhip, the hoiſting or ſtriking the yard, 
the taking in or putting out the fails, up- 
on the blowing of the maſter's whiſtle, 
the boatſwain takes it with his, and ſts 
the ſailors with courage to do their work, 
every one of them knowing by the Wi iſtle 
what they are to do. | 

The boatſwain is to ſee the ſhrouds and 
all other ropes ſet taut, the dipſiline and 
plummet in readineſs againſt their coming 
into the ſoundings, and tallowed ; this is 
only in deep water, before they make land. 
He is to ſee the cables bent to the anchors, 
In a fight he muſt fee the yards ſlung to, par- 
mers and waſte cloths, the flag and pen- 
dents put forth, and call up every man to 
his labour and office. The boatſwain ſerves 
for a provoſt-marſhal, to commit all oiten- 
ders. And to conclude, his and his mate's 
work is never at an end ; for it is impoſſible 
to repeat all the duties incumbent on them. 


The Office of a Gunner. 


A gunner at ſea ought to be skilful, care- 


ful, and couragious; for the ſtrength of the 
ſhip is put into his hands. 

A principal thing in a gunner at ſea, is 
to be a good helmſman, and to call to him 
at helm to loot, or bear up, to have his bet- 
ter level, and to obſerve the heaving and 
ſetting of the ſea, to take his aim at the 
enemy. 

A gunner 1s to be provided, beſides his ord- 
nance, with powder and ſhot of all kinds, 
fire-pikes, cartriges, caſe-ſhot, croſs-bar- 
ſhot, langrel- ſnot, chain-ſhot, arm'd arrows 
of wild fire, and grenadoes of divers kinds. 

He is to furniſh himſelf with a horn, a 
priming-iron, lint-ſtocks, gunners quadrant, 
and a dark lanthorn ; to make choice of his 
mates, his quarter gunners, yeoman of the 
powder-room, and his company in the 

un-room, who are privileged from the 
3 before the maſt, unleſs by his ſuffe- 
rance. 

A gunner muſt know the names of his 
pieces, their bores or heighth, their weight, 
the weight of the ſhot, the weight of the 
powder, the goodneſs of powder, and how 
tar every piece will carry, both at random 
and point-blank, which is fitteſt for a ſhip, 
and which for field or battery; but becauſe 


every gunner does not know theſe ens 
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1 will ſet down ſo much as is fit for them to 
know. 


A Cannon Royal. 


The bore of a cannon royal is eight inches 
and an halt. 

The weight eight thouſand pound. 

The weight of the ſhot ſixty ſix pound. 

The weight of the powder thirty pound. 

The breadth of the ladle thirteen inches. 

The length of the ladle twenty four inches. 

She will ſhoot point-blank eight hundred 

aces. 

She will ſhoot at random one thouſand nine 

hundred and thirty paces. 


Cannon. 


The bore of a cannon eight inches. 

The weight ſix thouſand pound. 

The weight of the ſhot ſixty pound. 

The weight of the powder twenty ſeven 


und. 
The breadth of the ladle twelve inches. 
The length of the ladle twenty four inches. 
She will ſhoot point-blank ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy paces. 
She will ſhoot at random two thouſand 


paces. 
A Cannon Serpentine. 


The bore ſeven inches. 

The weight five thouſand five hundred 
pound. 

The weight of the ſhot fifty three pound 
and an half. 

The weight of the powder twenty five 

und. 

The breadth of the ladle ten inches. 

The length of the ladle twenty three inches, 

Shoot point-blank two hundred paces. 

Shoot at random two thouſand paces. 


A Baſtard Cannon. 


The bore ſeven inches. 

The weight four thouſand five hundred 
pound, 

The weight of the ſhot forty one pound. 

The weight of the powder twenty pound. 

The breadth of the ladle ten inches. 

The length of the ladle twenty three inches 
and three quarters. 

Snoot point-blank one hundred and eighty 
paces, 

Shoot at random one thouſand eight hun- 
dred paces. 


A Demi Cannon. 


The bore ſix inches and three quarters, 
The weight four thouſand pound. 
The weight of the ſhot thirty pound, and 
an half, 
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The weight of the powder eighteen pound. 
ba 1 of the ladle nine inches and an 
alf. 

The length of the ladle twenty three inches 
and an half. 

Shoot point- blank one hundred and ſeventy 
paces. | 

Shoot at random one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred paces. 


A Cannon Petro. 


The bore ſix inches. 

The weight three thouſand pound. 

The weight of the ſhot twenty four pound 
and an half. 

The weight of the powder fourtcen pound. 

The breadth of the ladle nine inches. 

The length of the ladle twenty three inches. 

Shoot point- blank one hundred and ſixty 
paces. 

Shoot at random one thouſand ſix hundred 
paces, 


A Culverin. 


The bore five inches and an half. 
The Youre four thouſand five hundred 
und, 

The weight of the ſhot ſeventeen pound and 
an half. 

The weight of the powder twelve pound. 

The breadth of the ladle eight inches and 
an half. 

The length of the ladle twenty two inches. 

Shoot point-blank two hundred paces. 

Shoot at random two thouſand five hundred 


paces. 
A Baſilisk, 


The bore five inches. 

The weight four hundred pound. 

The weight of the ſhot fifteen pound. 

The weight of the powder ten pound, 

The breadth of the ladle ſeven inches and 
an half. 

The length of the ladle twenty two inches. 

Shoot point- blank two hundred and thirty 

aces. 
Shoot at random three thouſand paces. 


A Demi Culverin. 


The bore four inches. 
The weight three thouſand four hundred 
und. 

The weight of the ſhot nine pound and an 
half. 

The weight of the powder eight pound. 

The breadth of the ladle ſix inches and an 
half. 

The length of the ladle twenty two inches. 

Shoot point-blank two hundred paces. 

Shoot at random two thouſand five hundred 


ces. 
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A Baſtard Culverin. 


The bore four inches. 

The weight three thouſand pound. 

The weight of the ſhot five pound. 

The weight of the powder five pound and 
three quarters. 

The breadth of the ladle five inches and an 
half. 

The length of the ladle eighteen inches. 

Shoot point-blank one hundred and ſeventy 
paces. 

Shoot at random one thouſand ſeven hundred 


paces. 
A Sacar. 


The bore three inches and an half. 

The weight one thouſand four hundred 
pound. 

The weight of the ſhot five pound and an 
half. 

The weight of the powder five pound and 
an half. 

The breadth of the ladle five inches and three 
quarters. 

The length of the ladle eighteen inches. 

Shoot point- blank one hundred and ſeventy 

aces. 

Shoot at random one thouſand ſeven hun- 

dred paces. 


A Minion. 


The bore three inches and an half, 
The weight a thouſand pound. 
The weight of the ſhot four pound. 
The weight of the powder four pound. 
The breadth of the ladle four inches and 
three quarters. 
The length of the ladle fifteen inches. 
Shoot point-blank one hundred and fifty 
aces. 
ae at random one thouſand five hundred 
ST 
A Faulcon. 


The bore two inches and an half. 

The weight fix hundred and ſixty pound. 

The weight of the ſhot two pound. 

The weight of the powder three pound and 
an halt. 

The breadth of the ladle tour inches and an 
half. | 

The length of the ladle fifteen inches. 

Shoot point-blank one hundred and fifty 
paces. 

Shoot at random one thouſand five hundred 


paces. 
A tFalconet. 


The bore two inches. 
The weight five hundred pound. 
The weight of the ſhot one pound and an 


half, 
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The weight of the powder three pound. 

The breadth of the ladle four inches and , 
an half. 

The length of the ladle fifteen inches. 

Shoot point-blank one hundred and fifty 
PACES. 

Shoot at random one thouſand five hundred 
paces. 


A Serpentine. 


The bore one inch and an half. 

The weight four hundred pound. 

The weight of the ſhot three quarters of a 
pound. 

I In of the powder a pound and an 

alt. 

The breadth of the ladle three inches and 
an half. 

The length of the ladle eleven inches. 

Shoot point-blank one hundred and forty 
paces. 

Shoot at random one thouſand four hundred 
paces. 


A Rabanet. 


The bore one inch. 

The weight three hundred pound, 

The weight of the ſhot halt a pound. 

The weight of the powder a third part of a 
pound, 

The breadth of the ladle an inch and a third 

art. 

The length of the ladle fix inches. 

Shoot point-blank one hundred and twenty 
paces. 

Shoot at random a thouſand paces. 


Notwithſtanding theſe proportions of 
powder given to every piece aforeſaid, yet 
there muſt be reſpect had to the goodneſs 
or badneſs of powder, as, namely, ſerpen- 
tine powder, which is weak, and will not 
keep at fea ; the great and groſs powder 
is for ordnance ;, fine corn'd powder is in 
2 according to the ſalt- petre: and 
or the ſhot, it muſt be a quarter of an 
inch leſs than the bore of the piece. 

No ſhip commonly carries greater pieces 
than a demi-cannon ; and the reſt of her 
pieces ought not to be above ſeven or 
eight foot long, unleſs it be in the chaſe 
or ſtern: they are eaſier in charging, eaſeful 
to the ſhip, beſides better in traverſing and 
mounting. The longer the pieces are, the 
greater is their retention of fire, and the 
danger of the piece the greater. 

It is true, the longer piece will burn the 
powder better, and carry the ſhot farther, 
as the ſhorter piece will ſpue her powder; 


the longer is better for the land, the 


other for the ſea; for he that ſhooteth 
far off at a ſhip, had as good not ſhoot at 
all, 

Is 
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It is a folly to try a piece, either great or 
ſmall, with a double charge; for a piece 
is proportioned to her mettle, equal with 
the charge of her powder; and though a 
piece ſhould endure a double charge, yet 
ſhe is the weaker by the proof, and made 
the crazer by it. ; 

Taper-bored, 1s when a piece is wider in 
the mouth than towards the breech, which 
is dangerous, if the bullets go not home, to 
burſt her. 

Honey-combed, is when ſhe is ill caſt, 
or overmuch worn, ſhe will be ragged 
within, which is dangerous for a croſs- 
bar ſhot to catch hold by, or any rag of 
her wading, being afire, and ſticking there, 
may fire the next charge you put in her. 

Fire-works are divers, and of many 
compoſitions, as arrows trimmed with wild- 
fire, pikes of wild-fire to ſtick burning in- 
to a ſhip's ſide to fire her. There are 
alſo divers ſorts of grenades, ſome to 
break and fly in abundance of pieces eve- 

way, as will your braſs-balls, and car- 
they pots, which, when they are covered 
with quarter bullets ſtuck in pitch, and 
the pots filled with good powder, in a 
crowd of people will make an incredible 
ſlaugliter. Some will burn under water, and 
never extinguiſh till the ſtuff be conſumed ; 
ſome will burn and fume out a moſt ſtinking 
poiſonous ſmoke ; ſome being only of oil 
anointed on any thing made of dry wood, 
will take fire by the heat of the ſun, when 
it ſhines hot. 

It is not 1mpertinent to make repetition 
of a great abuſe, and the greateſt of all 
others that could befal this happy kingdom, 
which God has placed in ſuch a place of 
the world, that all the enemies of mankind 
cannot annoy it from abroad, if the king- 
dom be well governed, the people encou- 
raged, and the arms and ſtrength kept from 
being carried abroad. 

But ſuch has been the overſight of ſome 
magiſtrates in times paſt, that they have 
connived at the tranſportation of our Eug- 
4% ordnance, which exceeds all other in 
Europe tor goodneſs : and now no country 
from the hithermoſt parts to the uttermoſt 
bounds of the world, but is able to give 
teſtimony of it in their forts and caſtles, 
which are furniſhed with them, to the un- 
ſpeakable hazard and danger to ourſelves ; 
belides that, it breeds a double charge and 
expence to his majeſty, as ſhall appear by 
this that follows. A French ſhip of five 
hundred tons, carries forty pieces of Eng- 
ih ordnance, for which the king has 500 /. 
for licence of tranſportation. To com- 
mand this ſhip, the king of England muſt 
keep, yearly another bigger and ſtronger 
than ſhe, which will coſt 3000 J. per An- 
num at the leaſt, and the charge to main- 
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tain her in harbour will ſtand him in 400 /. 
a year; ſo that for the profit of 500 J. 
this great charge muſt be maintained, which 
by keeping our ordnance will be avoid- 
ed. 

The ordnance of England have been ſold 
for 12 J. a ton; in Amſterdam for 401. 
in France for 60. and in Spain for $01. all 
in one year; for it is to be noted, that the 
Engliſh ordnance 1s of another nature than 
the ordnance made in Biſcay, which break 
and ſhiver into many pieces, to the deſtruc- 
tion of men on board the ſhip. 


The Carpenter's Office. 


I will enlarge upon this office of more 
than on the reſt, becauſe he is the man that 
gives life to the ſhip ; for all the works 
that iron or timber is uſed in, paſs through 
huis hands and skill. 

He looks to the hull of the ſhip, that 
there be no damage by leaks within board 
or without, but that all be tight and ſtanch; 
likewiſe to the ſtrength of the maſts and 
yards, and repairing of the boats, cabins, 
or partitions of plank, deal, ſheet- lead, nails 
tor work, &c. 


What concerns the building of a Ship. 


The keel, the ſtern, and ſtern-poſt, is the 
ground on which a ſhip is built. 

The ground and timber is the floor of the 
ſhip, and are called the ring-heads. 
Your keelſon is laid over your floor tim- 
bers, which is a long timber like the 
keel, and lies within as the keel lies with- 
out ; from it all the upper works are 

raiſed. 

The ribs of a ſhip are like the ribs of a 
man; the ſleepers run fore and aft on 
each ſide of the ſhip. 

The ſparkets are the ſpaces betwixt the 
timbers. along the ſhip's ſides in all 
parts. 

The garboard is the firſt plank next the 
keel on the out fide. 

The garboard ſtreak is the firit {cam ugxtc 
the keel. 

The run of a ſhip is that which comes 
narrower by degrees from the floor- tim- 
bers along to the ſtern- poſt, called the 
ſhip's way aftward for according to her 
run, ſhe will ſteer well or ul, according 
to the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of the water 
coming to the rudder. ; 

The fore-end of a plank under water 1s 
called the buts- end; the planks that are 
faſten'd to the ſtern, are called rhe wood- 
ings. 

The tack is the gathering of the works up- 
on the ſhip's quarter under water; if it 


lie low, it makes her have a fat re 
an 
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and hinders the quick paſſage of the wa- 
ter to the rudder. 

The tranſome is a timber that lies athwart 
the ſtern, and lays out the breadth of the 
ſhip at the buttock, which is her breadth 
ſrom her tuck upwards. 

The rake of a ſhip is ſo much of her hull 
as hangs over both the ends of her keel, 
it gives the ſhip good way, and makes 


her keep a good wind; the rake forward 


is near half the length of the keel. 

The ſhips bildge is the breadth of the floor 
when ſhe is aſhore ; the billage-water 
is that which cannot come to the pump. 

The main-beam 1s next the main-maſt, 
where is the ſhips greateſt breadth. 


Riders are builders from the keel to ſtreng- 


then all, and the orlops do not lie upon 
them. 

The beams of the orlops are to be bound 
with knees, which are the beſt that grow 
crooked naturally. 

Clinch-bolts are clinched with a rivetting- 
hammer for drawing out. 

A fluſh-deck is that which lies upon a 
+ line from ſtern to ſtern, fore and 
aft. 

The gun-wall is the uppermoſt wall that 
goes about the uppermoſt ſtreight or ſtem 
of the uppermoſt deck, about the ſhip's 
waſte, | 

The ſhip's quarter is from the mizen-maſt. 

Carling knees are timbers that come athwart 
the ſhip from the ſides to the hatch-way 
betwixt the two maſts, and bear up the 
deck ↄn both ſides, and on their ends 
lieth the comings of the hatches. 

Comings are timbers that bear up the 
hatches higher than the deck, and keep 
the water from falling in at the hatches ; 
and = make loop-holes in them for 


cloſe-fights; and they are an eaſe to men 
where the decks are low. 


The knights belong to the halyards. 
The revels are to belay the ſheers, and tacks 
upon them, 


* ſpindle is the main body of the cap- 

ain. 

The whelps are ſhort pieces of wood made 
faſt to it, to keep the cable from coming 
too high in turning about. 

The geer-capſtain is a help to the great cap- 
ſtain in hoiſting and weighing. 

The voyal is faſten'd together at both ends, 
with an eye or two, and a wall-knot 
ſeiz'd together. 

A manger is a plank before or abaft the 
main-maſt. The bits are two pieces of 
great timber, and the croſs-piece goes 
through them ; they are placed abaft the 


manger in the ſhip loof, to belay the ca- 
ble at the anchor the lower parts are 
faſten'd to the rider. 

The call is a ſhort piece of timber over 
the hauſe, to which 1s faſten'd a grear 
hook of iron to triſe up the anchor from 
the hauſe to the forecaſtle. 

The bulkhead is againſt the gun room, the 
cabin, the bread- room, the quarter-deck, 
or other ſuch diviſion. 

The david is a ſhort piece of timber, by 
which they hale up the anchor's flook 
to the ſhip's bow. 

The couperidge-head are placed murderers ; 
they make cloſe the forecaſtle and halt- 
deck. 

Lockets are the holes the pintle of the mur- 
derers goes into. 

The lower counter is betwixt the lower part 
of the galley and the tranſome; the upper 
part is from the galley upward. 

Cat-holes are over the ports in the gun- 
room, right with the capſtain to heave 
the ſhip aſtern by a cable or hauſe, cal- 
led aſtern. 

A ſhip of four hundred tons, requires a 
plank of four inches ; of three hundred 
tons three inches; ſmall ſhips two inches, 
but no leſs. 5-4 

For clamp, middle-bands, and 
they are of ſix inches plank for building 
them ; the reſt upwards three inches. 

If a ſhip be of four hundred tons, lay the 
beams of the orlop ten foot deep in hold, 
and all the beams to be bound with two 
knees at each end. 

The orlop to be laid with ſquare three-inch 
plank, and all the planks to be travelled 
by the beams. 


Tis very neceſſary to have a ſquare rud- 
der carried in a ſhip, as is uſed by the ſhips 
in the South Sea. 


A Rule to know the Burden of a Ship. 


Length of the Keel. Breadth in Beam. Depth in Hold 


120 40 20 
20 


OO 
80 


800 
120 


— —— — 


O00 
1600 
800 


The burden 960 Tons. 


Length 
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Breadth in Beam. Depth in Hold. 
21 II 
11 


Length of the Keel, 
03 


The Burthen 145 Tons. 


The Maſling of a Ship. 


After the proportion you may eſtimate 
the maſting of ſhips : ſuppoſe a ſhip of 
three hundred tons be twenty-nine foot by 
the beam; if her maſt be twenty four inches 
diameter, the length of it muſt be twen 
four yards; for every inch in thickneſs is 
allowed a yard in length. 

And the fore-maſt being twenty two inches 
in thickneſs, muſt be twenty two yards in 
length, 1 | Ces 
The boltſprit, both in length and thick- 
neſs, muſt be equal to the fore-maſt, | 

The mizen ſeventeen yards in length, and 
ſeventeen inches diameter: but in a made 
maſt, which 1s greater, this rate will not 
ſerve. | 

The mizen-maſt is half the length of the 
main-maſt, which to twenty four will be 
twelve. | | 

As you take the proportion of the maſts 
from the beam, ſo you muſt the length of 
the yards by the keel. 

A ſhip that is ſeventy nine foot by the 
keel, her main-yard muſt be twenty one 
yards in length, and in thickneſs but ſeven- 
teen inches, 

The fore-yard nineteen yards long, and 
fifteen inches in diameter. 

The ſpritſail-yard ſixteen yards long, 
and nine inches thick. 

The mizen-yard as long as the maſt. 

The top-yards bear half the proportion 
to the main and fore-yard, and the top-gal- 
lants half to them, 

All theſe obſervations are not exactly to 
be followed, but much after this proportion; 


for there are many other rules to this point 
to be obſerved. 


The ſeveral Ways 7 Sheathing Ships in Spain 
and Portugal. 


In Spain and Portugal they ſheath ſhips 
with lead; not durable, heavy and ſubject 
to many caſualties. 


Another ſheathing, is with double planks 
Vol. III. 


within and without, like a furring; weighty, 


endures but a while, becauſe the worm 


works through the one and the other. 
Some have done it with fine canvas; of 
ſmall continuance, and not regarded. f 

To burn the upper plank, till it come to 
be like a very coal in eyery place, and after 
to jw it, is not amils, | 

In China they ſay, they have a Bitumen, 
or varniſh, like an artificial pitch, with 
which they trim the outſide of the ſhips: 
it is ſaid to be durable againſt worm, wa- 
ter, or ſun, 2 
Some have uſed a certain pitch mingled 
with glaſs, and other ingredients beaten to 
powder; but of no great uſe. 

The beſt is with thin boards, half inch 
thick, the thinner the better, and elm bet- 
ter than oak, for it does not ſplit, it en- 
dures better under water, and yields better 
to the ſhip's ſide. The manner is thus; Be- 
fore the ſneathing- board be nailed on, upon 
the inner ſide of it they ſmear it over with 
tar, half a finger thick, and ,upon the tar 
another half finger thick with hair, ſuch as 
the white limers uſe, and ſo nail it on, the 
nails not above a ſpan diſtant one from an- 
other. | | 

Some impute the killing of the worm to 
the tar, others to the hair, that involves 
and choaks it ; this is the beſt, and of leaſt 
coſt. ed „ 

_ The worm begins with a hole no bigger 
than a needle's-head, and by degrees be- 
comes as great as a man's finger ; the thic- 
ker the plank is, the greater it grows: they 
are the moſt near freſh waters and rivers. 

Creatures bred and nouriſhed in the ſea, 
coming into freſh waters die; and they 
die preſently that are bred in freſh rivers, 
and come into the ſalt. | 

The pitch of the Canaries meltsnot with 
the ſun ; therefore good for the upper works 
in ſhips. 

News town called Buco, in Perſia, there 
iſſues out of the ground a great quantity of 
oil, which oil they fetch from the furtheſt 
pr of all Per/ia ; it ſerves them in their 

ouſes for lamps. 

Not far from that place, tar iſſues out of 
the * which will ſerve for ſhips; 
proof whereof was made by the ſhips the 
Engliſhmen built in the Caſpian ſea. At 
cape Brea, not far from the iſle of Trinidad, 
in the Weſt Indies, there is a pitch of the 
nature of that of the Canaries. 


The Purſer. 


In the nature of a cape merchant in a 
ſhip of merchandize, that keeps an ac- 
count of all things brought into the ſhip, 
he ought to be an able clerk ; he has the 

K k k K charge 
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charge of the victuals ſent aboard by the 
victualler for the company ferving in the 
ſhip, for ſuch time as by his warrant he 1s 
requir*d, according to the proportion al- 
lowed by his majeſty, and to ſee the ſame 
delivered daily by the cook and ſteward 
to all men at their meals; and at the 
end of the voyage to deliver back ſuch 
cask and bisket-bags as are not ſpent in 
the voyage. He is likewiſe. to enter the 
names of all the men in a ſea-book, (as 
we term it,) which he ſhould original- 
ly reccive from the clerk of the check 
of the place where the ſhip was rigg'd 
and made ready, ps the places 
where they were preſſed, and the day of 
their entry, with ſuch denominations of 
offices as properly belong to them: and 
likewiſe, if during the voyage any of 
the men happen to die, run away, or 
for good cauſe be difcharged by the cap- 
tain's order, to enter likewiſe the par- 
ticular day of the month againſt each of 
their names in a margent of the books: 
he ſhould alſo diſtinguiſh in the front of the 
book, at the beginning, when the ſhip en- 
tred into ſea victuals; for that in all the 
king's ſhips the captain and officers do then 
commence into ſea wages. 

He is, upon any lawful diſcharge, to 
make a paſs to the party, relating the 
time of his ſervice, the place where he was 
preſſed, his office, if he have any, and the 
place where he went from the ſhip, and to 
vouch the fame under his own hand; 
whereunto he is to procure the captain's 
alſo, and to deliver it to the party, to 
carry with him to the treaſurer of the na- 
vy's office at Deptford, to receive his pay 
accordingly. 


The Allowance of Viftuals in the King Ships 
at Sea. 


Every man and boy is allowed a pound 
S brews a day. 

Every man and boy is allowed a gallon 
of beer a day, (that is to ſay,) a quart in 
the morning, a quart at dinner, a quart 
in the afternoon, and a quart at ſupper. 

Every man and boy is allowed a day, on 
ficfn days, one pound of beef, or elſe one 
pound of pork with peaſe, that is, on Sun- 
day, Monday, Tueſday, and Thurſday. 

On fiſh days every meſs, which is four 
men, are allowed a fide of ſalt fiſh, either 
haberdine, ling, or cod, ſeven ounces of 
butter, and fourteen ounces of cheeſe, Fri- 
day excepted ; on which day they have but 
half allowance. 

The purſer is allowed by every man fix 
pence a month to provide neceſſaries, as 
wooden diſhes, cans, candles, lanthorns, 
and candleſticks, for the hold. 


Trumpeter. 


For the more reputation of this man's 
ſervice in a ſhip of the king's, And under 
an admiral, it is fit he ſhould have a ſilver 
trumpet, and himſelf and his noiſe to have 
banners of ſilk of the admiral's colours: 
his place 1s to keep the poop, to attend the 
general's going aſhore and coming aboard, 
and all other ſtrangere or boats, and to 
ſound as an entertainment to them; as 
alſo when they hi! a hip, or when they 
charge, board, or enter ker : they ſer the 
watch at eight ot the clock at night, and 
diſcharge it in c. ing, and have 1 
can of beer allowed tor the farne. This i; 
not only incident to an admiral, but to all 


captains that carry a noiſe of trumpets with 
them. 
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A Surgeon. 


He has his mate : they are both ex- 
empted from all duty, but to attend the 
ſick, and cure the wounded : there muſt 
be trial of his ſufficiency, by certificate 
from able men of his profeſſion : his cheſt 
muſt be well furniſhed both for phyſick 
and ſurgery, which ſhould be viewed be- 
fore his going to ſea by men of skill. 
The ſurgeon 1s to be placed in the hold, 
where he ſhould be in no danger of ſhot ; 
for there cannot be a greater diſheartening 
of the company than in his miſcarrying, 
whereby they will be deprived of all help 
for hurt and wounded men. 


The Corporal 


Is to ſee the ſoldiers and failors keep 
their arms neat and clean, and to teach and 
exerciſe them every calm day, ſometimes 
with powder, and ſometimes with falſe 
fires; in a fight to have an eye over the 
reſt of the ſhot, that they do their parts, 
and not to ſtart from the place they are aſ- 
ſigned. 

So long as the fight ſhall laſt, they are 
to put ſome budge-barrels of powder in the 
galley, or ſome cloſe cabin, whither people 
may reſort to have their bandeliers filled, 
and their bullets and match ſupply'd; 
with a ſpecial care, that no matches with 
fire come near the ſaid galley or cabin. 


The Cockfwain and his Mate. 


The cockſwain is, as it were, captain of 
the boat: he is to ſteer the skiff, and to 
be ſent aſhore on all occaſions, or aboard 
all ſhips at ſea he ſhall meet, and to be di- 


rected by the captain: he is to make . 
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of a gang, to be able and handſome men, 
well cloathed, and all in one livery. It is 
neceſſary he be a good pilot for the har- 
bours or ſhores he goes into, and to know 
the courſe of the tides: he ought to be a 
man of diſcretion and good ſhape, to coun- 
tenance the imploy ment he ſhall be ſent on 
and if he had language, it were much the 
better. 


The Quarter-Maſters 


Are four, and every one has his mate; 
they have the charge of the hold for ſtow- 
age, romaging and trimming the ſhip in 
hold: they have their ſquadron in the 
watch, and fee that every one do his office 
both by day and night: they have a care 
to look to the ſteerage and the traverſe- 
board. 


The Cooper and his Mates 


Are to look to the cask, hoops, and 
twigs, to ſtave and repair the buckets, bar- 
rels, cans, ſteep tubs, rundlets, hogſheads, 
pipes, &c. for wine, beverage, cyder, 
water, and other liquor; and as often as 
they ſhall fill freſh water, the cooper 1s 
to give his attendance for the fitting the 
cask. 


The Swabber and Lyar. 


The ſwabber 'is to keep the cabins, and 
all the rooms of the ſhip clean within board, 
and the lyar to do the like without board. 
The lyar holds his place but for a week ; 
and he that 1s firſt © avs with a lye upon a 
Monday morning, 1s proclaimed at the 
main-maſt with a general cry, A lyar, a 
Har, a lyar; and for that ack he is under 
the ſwabber, and meddles not with ma- 
king clean the ſhip within board, but with- 
our, 


The Steward and his Mate. 


His office is to be the purſer's deputy, 
choſen by him, and keeps always in the 
hold, to deliver the victuals to the cook, 
who is truſted to retail the victuals in meet 
proportions, and is only accountable to the 
Purſer, though he has ſome allowance from 
the victualler, for well husbanding and keep- 
ing the proviſions from waſte or putrefac- 
tion: he muſt not ſuffer banqueting or 
diſorder in his room, but keep it clean and 
ſweet; and, as occaſion ſhall ſerve, cauſe 
the quarter-maſters to romage, for the bet- 
ter coming to his victuals. 
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The Cook 


Is to dreſs and deliver out the victuals, 
and 1s aſſiſted by a mate or two ; the meat 
being ſod, either of fiſh or fleſh, he delivers 
it out to them appointed to meſs the com- 

any, and after to put out the fire, and ſuf- 
fer none to be kindled, or people to reſort 
into the cook-room, but in caſe of neceſſi- 
ty 3 as namely, when the cockſwain's gang 
comes wet end or ſick men have oc- 
caſion to uſe the fire for their comfort. 

All theſe officers aforeſaid have many 
people under them in their rooms, not able 
upon any occaſion to tackle the ſhip, or 
do any other work, more than that they 
are bred to: therefore, according to my 
directions in the firſt book, it is fit and 
neceſſary that ſuch people be put to the uſe 
and practice of che musket, or to the labour 
in hawling, and doing other helps to the 
gunner about his ordnance in the time of 
fight, otherwiſe the ſhip will be weaken' d, 
when there is uſe of men, by ſo many people, 
who otherwiſe would do good eien if 
they were taught what to do. 

Having declared the uſe of every man's 
office and place in his majeſty's ſhips, and 
how conveniently all men are provided for 
that ſervice in them, without confuſion or 
trouble one to another, I will now ſhew how 
England exceeds Spain in this kind, and to 
that purpoſe will fer down the managing 
and 2 of the king of Spain's gal- 
leons, and ſhew the nes bs and ill order 


aboard them, in compariſon of the kings 
of England. 


The ill Management of the Spaniſh Ships. 


HE Spaniards have more officers in 

their ſhips than we : they have a 
captain in their ſhip, a captain for their 
gunners, and as many captains as there are 
companies of ſoldiers; and above all, they 
have a commander in the nature of a colo- 
nel above the reſt. 

This breeds a great confuſion, and is many 
times the cauſe of mutinies among them; 
they brawl and fight commonly aboard their 
ſhips, as if they were aſhore. 

Notwithſtanding the neceſſity they have 
of ſailors, there is no nation leſs reſpectful 
of them than the Spaniards, which 1s the 
principal cauſe of their want of them; and 
till Spain alters this courſe, let them never 
think to be well ſerved at ſea. 

The meaneſt ſoldier will not ſtick to ty- 
rannize over the poor ſailors, like a maſter 
over his ſpaniel, and ſhall be countenanced 
in it by his land commander. 

Their ſhips are kept foul and beaſtly, 
like hog-ſties and ſheep-coats, in * 
on 
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ſon of ours; and no marvel, for there is 
no courſe taken to correct that abuſe, by 
appointing men purpoſely for that office, 
as we do in our ſhips. 
Their allowance of diet is ſmall ; and 
et not ſo ſmall as ill-order'd ; every man 
as his proportion of victuals in the morn- 
ing to ſerve him the whole day, and every 
man is his own cook ; and he that is not 
able to dreſs his meat, may faſt, The ſol- 
diers will as ordinarily play away their al- 
lowance of victuals as money; and others, 
out of covetouſneſs, will ſell their victuals 
for money to maintain play: this makes 
them grow weak and lean, like dogs, and 
unable to perform the ſervice they are com- 
manded upon. 
Our diſtipline is far different, and indeed 
quite contrary, as I have ſhewed before. 
We have only one captain of the ſhip, 
ſailors, ſoldiers, and gunners; and this cap- 
tain had not ſo much as a lieutenant by the 
allowance of the queen, till of late; ſo that 


matters of command, direct ion, and cor- 


rect ion, depend upon his diſcretion. 

He foes that N officer humbles him- 
ſelf to his command, and that every ordi- 
nary man be as obedient to their inferior 
officers: he takes account of the expence of 
victuals, powder, and ſhot : he puniſhes 
every offence, and eſpecially mutinies and 
quarrels, with great ſeverity : he ſees no in- 
Jury ſhall be offered the ſailors by the ſol- 
diers, but carries himſelf indifferently be- 
twixt both. If he affect one more than 
the other, it is the ſailor, becauſe of the 
neceſſity of them: he overlooks the ſhip 
once or twice a-day, that ſhe be kept ſweet 
and clean, for avoiding ſickneſs, which 
comes principally by ſlothfulneſs and diſ- 
orders: he will not exceed the proportion 
of his men by allowance of his victuals, 
and will ſee every man be provided of his 
diet at a due and ſeaſonable time; and for 
the better ordering of victuals, there are 
divers officers appointed in ſundry rooms, 
as ſtewards to give it out, meaner perſons 
to ſerve it, men to look to the ſhifting of 
it in water, and cooks to the dreſſing of it; 
ſo that no man but upon courteſy is admit- 
ted to have acceſs into the cook's room, ex- 
cept the officers of the room. There are 
ſome appointed to make clean the ſhip 


within board, who are called ſwabbers, and 


without board by the name of liars, as I 
have ſhewed before. No man is ſuffer'd, 
either to ſell or play away his victuals, but 
to take it onda and in due ſeaſon, which 
keeps them in health and heart. 

The greateſt inconveniency in his majeſ- 
74 ſhips is the placing the cook- room in 

e midſhips, and ſo low in hold, that 
many inconveniencies and dangers ariſe by 
it; if it take fire, it is not ſo eaſily quench- 


ed as if it were aloft, and in the forecaſtle. 
Secondly, it will make the ſhip camberkee]. 
Thirdly, the continual fire that is kept in 
that part of the ſhip, caſts ſuch a hear 
amongſt men and victuals, that it beget; 
ſickneſs, and diſperſes ſuch an offenſive 
ſmoke in the ſhip, that it putrefies victuals, 
and makes it both unwholſome and un- 
toothſome to be eaten. 


The Difference between the King of Spiin's 
Ships in former Times and theſe Days, and 


the true Diſtinction of the Strength of 
Ships. 


HAVE heard divers ſufficient men, as 

merchants and others that lived in Spain, 
before the wars with queen Elizabeth, very 
much cry down the king of Spain's ſhips in 
compariſon of ours; as in particular, that 
they were huge and mighty in burden, weak 
and 1l]-faſhioned in building, lame and flow 
in ſailing, fitter for merchandize than war ; 
and I remember, that old ſeamen, as Sir 
John Hawkins, and others, have maintain- 
ed, that one of her majeſty's ſhips was able 
to beat four of them. 

I confeſs we may the rather believe it, 
becauſe the event has ſhewed it; for if we 
examine the 8 loſs on both ſides, 
her majeſty's ſhips have devoured divers of 
the king of Spain's; whereas there was but 
only one of hers taken, and that merely by 
the indiſcretion of the captain Sir Richard 
Greenville; tor which one there have been 
burnt, ſunk, and taken, twice as many as 
the queen has in number; inſomuch, that 
if the queen's loſs had equalled the king 
of Spain's, ſhe could hardly have main- 
tained the navy 1n that flouriſhing ſtate it 
is in. 

But if we ſhould attribute theſe misfor- 
tunes to ſhips, which are made all of one 
ſort of wood and iron, and after one man- 
ner of building, it were great folly; but 
give Ceſar his due, and allow the ſhips 
their due; for a ſhip is but an engine of 
force, uſed for offence or defence ; and when 
you ſpeak of the ſtrength of ſhips, you 
muſt ſpeak of the ſufficiency of men with- 
in her; and therefore, in comparing the 
Spaniſh ſhips with ours, I enter into the 
compariſon of men; for if it were in my 
choice, I rather deſire a reaſonable ſhip of 
the king of Spain's mann'd with Engliſhmen, 
than a very good ſhip of her majeſty's man- 
ned with Spaniards; ſo much account 1 
make betwixt the one and the other. 

But if you will agree of the true ſtrength 
of ſhips, and the difference betwixt the 

ueen's and the king of Spain's, as hereto- 
Gon I have ſaid, the king's are of greater 
burden, which is a great advantage in board- 
ing; ſpacious within, and will contain more 
men 
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men tlian ours; have more decks, and there- 
fore carry more ordnance. 

But you will ſay, all this is nothing with- 
out ſwift ſailing, which advantage we have 
of them. It is true, it is the only advantage 
on our ſide; which advantage may be com- 
pared betwixt a greyhound and a bear, be- 
twixt a galley and a good ſhip in a calm, 
or betwixt a ſwallow and an eagle; that 
though they be of little force to hurt bear, 
ſhip, or eagle, yet are they of agility and 
nimbleneſs to run and fly from them. 

But if we will enter into the true ſtrength 
of ſhipping, without advantage of men or 
ſailing, but that you muſt fight according 
to the old ſaying, Fight dog, fight bear, 
that 1s, till one be overcome, which cannot 
be better decided than at anchor in harbour. 
I fay, no man can deny but that the king 
of Spain's ſhips are ſtronger than ours, by 
the reaſons before alledged, That they are 
bigger, and contain more men and ord- 
nance, the number more, of greater bur- 
den, and therefore of greater ſtrength; as 
I have already ſhewed in the voyage to 
Cadiz, in 1625. Bur according to my firſt 
argument, conſidering the irrefolution and 
inſuffic iency of the men, I would rather 
chuſe to be one of the ten of the queen's 
to encounter with twenty of them, than 
one of the twenty to encounter with ten of 
her majeſty's. 

Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, I do not 
diſallow the opinion of ſuch men as defend 
the difference betwixt the Engliſh and Spa- 
viſo ſhips; for to ſpeak the truth, till the 
king of Spain had war with us, he never 
knew what war by ſea meant, unleſs it were 
in galleys againſt the Turks in the Streights, 
or in the iſlands of Terceras againſt the 
French; which fleet belonged to him by his 
new-gotten kingdom of Portugal. 

The choice of ſhips he had of his own 
in his expedition of 1588. belonged to Por- 
{ugal; moſt of the reſt conſiſted of ſeveral 
nations, as Levantines, Biſcainers, Flemings, 
and merchants of his own country. Who- 
ſocver ſince have ſeen the difference of their 
building, would ſcarcely know the others 
to be ſhips, in reſpect of them that are now. 

The firſt time the king ſhewed himſelf 
ſtrong at ſea, was in the year 1591. when 
the Kevenge was taken; ſince which time 1 
will make out there have been built at the 
king's charge ſixty nine ſhips, as ſhall ap- 
pear in the enſuing and fourth book, and 
moſt of them of a thouſand tons in burden, 
and upwards; as to inſtance in the two gal- 
leons we brought from Cadiz, which ſuffi- 
ciently ſatisfy us. 

God has endued England with a ſingular 
bleſſing above the ſouthern countries, both 
with ſhipping and mariners; and to ſpeak 


the truth, England lies more · convenient for 
Vor. III. 
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the breeding of Teamen than Spain ; for what 
makes skilful and expert mariners but dan- 
gerous and painful navigations, where the 
weather and ſeas are boiſterous and rough, 
the coaſts perilous, and the tide forceable ; 
all which our eountry is ſubject to: then on 
the contrary, what makes idle, loitering, 
and unskilful ſeamth, but ſuch navigations, 
where the ſeas are calm, and the weather 
fair, the coaſts not perilous, nor the tides 
ſtrong; all which commodity Spain has; 
for betwixt them and their Indies, Guinea, 
and Braſil, to which place their chiefeſt 
trade is, the ſeas are calm, and the winds 
certain outward and homeward, ſeldom foul 
weather, or not long, the coaſt leſs dange- 
rous than any other, and a ſmall or no tide 
at all to annoy them. 

Whete there is ſo great an eaſe in navi- 
gation, it breeds idle and unable mariners. 
What makes ſo great a difference betwixt 
the Biſcainer and natural Spaniard for ſea, 
but the difference of the voyage? The one I 
have ſhewed is eaſy and full of pleaſure, 
the other painful and troubleſome. 

The Biſcainers greateſt trade is in fiſhing 
on the coaſt of America, where, with great 
labour and pains, they kill the whale, and 
take their fiſh: this breeds perfect and skil- 
ful mariners, and makes them not only ex- 
ceed all other Spaniards, but get a reputa- 
tion and imployment in the king's ſhips. 

There is no officer, from the degree of a 
captain to the meaneſt officer, but common- 
ly is a Hiſcainer; and the Biſcainers have di- 
vers privileges, not granted to any other 
ſubje& of Spain, to encourage them to oak 
ſevere in their ſea courſes; and to give them 
their due, no nation is able to compare 
with them: few (for many there are not) 
that in knowledge, hardneſs, and valour, 
are able to equal them; and wete it not for 
the Biſcay ſailors, I know not how the great 
armada's of Spain would be maintained. 


The Allowance of Vifuals in the King of 
Spain's Ships and Galleys. 


VERY ſoldier in a ſhip or galley has 
a pound and half of bread altowed him 
every day. 

Of freſh beef three quarters of a pound, 
of ſalt beef half a pound and an ounce. 

A quart of wine a day, and a pottle of 
water. 

The ſlaves every day half an ounce of 
oil, two ounces of rice, beans, or garnan- 
ſes; one of theſe three. 

They have ſix meals of fleſh in a year, 
two at Chriſtmas, two at Shrovetide, and 
two at Eaſter. 

The maſter, boatſwain, corpotal, goaler, 
purſer, oar-maker, and caulker, have dou- 


ble the ſoldiers allowance a day. . 
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The barber, two gunners, and boat- 
ſwain's mates, have but one allowance and 
half a day. 

Thoſe that have two allowances a day, 
have twenty ſhillings a month. 

Thoſe that have but one and half, have 
fifteen ſhillings a month. 

A ſingle allowance but ten ſhillings. 

A pilot has four allowances, and fifty 
ſhillings a month. 

A captain is allowed five ducats a month, 
and two allowances. 

There are allowed in every galley two 
ſlaves to row in the boat to ſhore, who have 
one allowance a day betwixt them both. 

The king of Spain pays yearly ſix thou- 
ſand ducats for the maintaining of a galley, 
and before one be launched, ſhe ſtands him 
in ſeven thouſand ducats ; I mean only her 
bare hull. 

All his galleys are built in Barcelona of 
pine: tree. 

There is in a main: ſail of a galley, fif- 
teen hundred yards of cotton; in a fore-ſail, 
three or four ded yards. 


The Number of Ships, their Names and Bur- 
den, that have been built in Spain at the 
King Charge, ſince the Year 1890. to this 
preſent Year of 1 600. How many of them are 
loſt, and where ; gather'd by me in the 
Queen's Service. 


1 ** the year 1591. Twelve Apoſtles, ſix 
built in Bilboa; their names as follows; 


their burdens betwixt thirteen and fourteen 
hundred tons. 
St, Philip, burnt by us at Cadiz in 1596. 
St. Jobn, burnt at Havana; ſhe was the 
vice-admiral that fought with Sir Fran- 
cis Drake's fleet in 1595. 
St. Tadeus, loſt in 1599. when the Ade- 
lantado purſued the Hollanders. 
St. Barnaby, loſt going into Lisbon. 
Ss. Matthew, taken by us at Cadiz in 1 596. 
St, Bartholomew, loſt in Biſcay in 1597. 


when the Adelantado returned from Fal- 
mouth, 


The other ſix at Sr. Ander. 
S/. Paul, always admiral, laid up for 
weakneſs at the Horcads's. 
St. 2 vice- admiral, the like in Lis- 
on. 


St. Simon, made a carrack, and ſince 
broke up. 

St. James the Elder, loſt coming to the 
Groyn with the Adelantado in 1 597. 
St. Andrew, taken by us at Cadiz in 1596. 
St. Thomas, burnt by us at Cadiz in 1596. 


In the ſame year two ſmall ſhi 
3 ey mall ſhips of two 


St. Urſula. 
La Caſtidad. 


The ſame year two ſhips built in Portu- 
gal, of eight hundred tons, by command 


of Don Alonſo de Baſſan, 


One of them loſt upon cape Finifer, 


when the Adelantado went to the Groyne 
in 1597. 

In the year 1592. ſeven ſhips of five hun- 
dred tons, built in the Rantaria: theſe 
ſhips uſe to fetch the King's treaſure from 
the Indies. I met with them at the Terce- 
ra's in the iſland voyage in 1597. 

Nueſtra Senora de Aranca. 

Nueſtra Senora de Monſerrate, loſt on 

the coaſt of Spain. 

Nueſtra Senora de Guardalipe, loſt in the 

Indies. 

Nueſtra Senora de Valverde. 

Nueſtra Senora de Aliſtes. 

Nueſtra Senora del Roſario, loſt on the 

cape St. Mary's, and with her 

Nueſtra Senora de la Merced ; (plate moſt 

of it ſaved.) 

Built in the Canary lands the ſame year 
four frigates of four hundred tons each : they 
ferch'd the plate from the Indies. 

St. Barbara, burnt by us at Cadiz in 1596. 

St. Mary Magdalen, burnt herſelf at Pu- 

erto Rico, when Sir Francis Drake was 
there. 

St. Helena, was burnt by us at Cadiz in 

1596. 

St. Clare. 

In the year 1595. built in the Rantara, 
ſeven ſhips of thirteen hundred tons each, 

St. Jobn Evangeliſt. 

St. Meaithias, broke up at Lisbon. 

St. Mark, | 

St. Lucas, loſt coming out of Ferrol, when 

the Adelantado came for England in 
1597. 

St. Auguſtine. 

St. Gregory. 

Flor de la Mar. 

The ſame year, and in the ſame place, 
three ſmall ſhips of ſixty tons. 

La Fuſticia, loſt at fea. 

La Eſperanga, taken on our coaſt by an 

Engliſh man of war. 

La Verdad. 

The ſame year built in Lisbon three ſhips, 
by Lambert an Engliſhman, of four hundred 
tons. 

EI Efpiritu Sanfto, loſt in 1597. coming 

to the Groyne with the Adelantads. 

La Fee. 

La Caridad. | 

In the year 1596, built at Fuenteravia, 
two ſhips of three hundred tons, which 
were ſent into the South Sea. 

Nueſtra Senora de Loreto. 

Nueſtra Senora de la Pena. 

In the year 1597. built in the port of 
Portugal, two ſhips of fifteen hundred tons, 
that were made carracks. 

St. Antonio. 

St. Vincent. : 

In the ſame year 1597. ſix ſhips in the 
Rantaria, of eight hundred tons each ſhip. 

St. Feronimo, 
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St. Z-r0::1mo, loſt in 1599. purſuing the 
{ollanders with the Adelantads. 

St. Domingo, loſt the ſame time. 

St. Franciſco. 

St. Ambroſio. 

St. Chriſtopher. 

St. Joſeph. 

The ſame year, and in the ſame town, 

two ſhips built of two hundred tons. 

Santa Margarita. 

Santa Martha. 

In the ſame year, 1597. built in Leſo, 

two galleons of three hundred tons. 

Santa Margarita, fold to merchants. 

Santa Joanna. 

In S.. Ander, the ſame year, built two 

ſhips of three hundred tons, 

La Paciencia. 

La Templanga. 

In the year 1599. built thirteen ſhips of 

thirteen hundred tons. 

St. Andrew. 

Si. Philip. 

St. John, caſt away at S/. Lucar. 

St, Thomas. 

St. Barnaby. 

St. Salvador. 

Si, Nicholas, caſt away at S&J. Lucar. 

Six ſhips built in Bilboa. 

St. Matthev. 

St, Simon. 

St. James the Greater. 

St. Fames the Leſs. 

S.. Bartholomez. 

84, Lucas. 

St. Diego de Guardalupe, of a thouſand 
tons, built by a merchant in Biſcay, 
but bought by the king. 

The number of them all is ſixty nine, 
whereof burnt, taken, and loſt, ſixteen ; but 
beſides theſe ſixteen, the king has loſt divers 
more, ſome of his own, ſome hired, and 
others preſſed to ſerve. It is thought the 
dominions of Spain loſt in time of war, ſix 
hundred veſſels, one with another. 

Now I am upon the SHaniſb acts and acci- 
dents at ſea, I will add ſuch inſtructions as 
generals of fleets uſe to deliver to the cap- 
tains under them ; and how their captains 
of land ſoldiers, and captains of ſhips are 
to carry themſelves one to another, that 
every man's command may be known and 
diſtinguiſhed, and particularly in their ex- 
pedition for England in 1597. where the 
Adelantado was general, intending to have 
landed at Falmouth, 


Don Martin de Padilla Adelantado, Mayor 
of Caſtile, Earl of Buendia, Captain-Gene- 
ral of the Gallies of Spain, and of the Na- 
Uy Royal of the Ocean Sea, and of the Ca- 
tbolick King's Army, Anno Domini, 1397. 


Moprimis, all ſervitors, as well by ſea as 
land, of what ſtate or condition ſoever, 
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ſhall be always ready to keep and obſerve 
theſe orders that are delivered them, to live 
a chriſtian and virtuous life, under the pe- 
nalties contain'd in theſe articles. 

2. You ſhall be ready, as well land as 
ſea captains, with your officers and com- 

anies, to ſhip yourſelves without any de- 
ay, when you ſhall hear the admiral fire, 
to call your companies aboard ; you ſhall 
muſter your Kew and make ready your 
ſhips to ſer ſail, and ſo to follow the ad- 
mural, as well ſea captains as land captains 
that ſhall be in any ſuch ſhip ; and ſhall 
fail to do the ſame, ſhall be puniſhed with 
all rigour; and all mariners, officers, or 
ſoldiers that ſhall tarry behind the fleets, I 
from this time condemn to loſe all ſuch 
wages as ſhall be due to them, and to ſerve 
the King at an oar in the gallies four years; 
and the officers to be broke and deprived 
of office for ever. 

3. As ſoon as ever you are out of har- 
bour, as well ſea as land captains of every 
ſhip, ſhall muſter their ſea and land men, 
and ſhall make a liſt as well of their men 
as their arms; and they ſhall give order, 
that they who have no arms may be pro- 
vided ; the harquebuſiers, and musketeers 
that have no ſhot, you ſhall cauſe them to 
caſt it preſently; you ſhall provide them 
match ready ; you ſhall caretully ſee your 
ſoldiers powder dry in the flasks, and thoſe 
ready, as it were, to preſent fight ; this 
readineſs muſt you be in at all hours: their 
touch-powder alſo, their muskets, and har- 
quebuſiers muſt be very cleans and that 
they neither want vice-pins nor ſcourers; 
that they keep their cocks and pans very 
clean, and in good order; and it in the 
muſter you make, you want any of thoſe 
ſoldiers you had aſhore, then let me have 
notice thereof, that they be ſought out and 
puniſhed. ; 

4. The captains of land men ſhall exer- 
ciſe their musketeers and harquebuſiers by 
their companies, at firſt with powder 1n 
their pans, and afterwards to ſhoot at a 
mark ſer up againſt the foremaſt; your ſer- 
jeants and corporals muſt be very careful to 
ſee them exerciſe, and to keep their weapons 
very clean. : 

5. Every land captain ſhall be very care- 
ful, and make his foldiers know how to 
ſerve in ſhipping, and ſo to quarter them 
that they may know their places where they 
are to ſtand to fight; ſo that at the time of 
need they may not go thwarting one another 
in the ſhip, nor trouble one another, The 
captain of the ſea ſhall likewiſe make his 
great ordnance ready, and the ammunition 
muſt be in lockers fat by the pieces: there 
muſt be always in readineſs ſpikes, lant- 
horns, cartrages, armours, corſlets, to have 


them clean, and every man his . . 
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6. The gunners ſhall divide themſelves 
into companies, and every man ſhall know 
his charge, what ordnance he is to look to, 
and to acquaint the captain withal, and he 
to appoint ſuch help as ſhall be neceſſary ; 
the captain ſhall be very careful to viſit his 
ordnance, and if there be any fault, he ma 
ſee it remedied ; and the gunner that hat 
not his piece in readineſs, to be puniſhed 
gy the general notice thereof. 

7, Every pilot and captain of a ſhip, 
ſhall have a ſpecial care to ſpeak every ws | 
with their admiral, and to take the word, 
and ſo coming in good order, one ſhip to 
give another room, without moleſting one 
another, and if they cannot take the word 
for ſome extraordinary occaſion, then fo]- 
low this order : 


Sunday C St. Mary. 
Monday St. James. 
Tueſda St. Barbara. 
£2, wine Wedneiday St. Eugenius. 
* \ Thurſday St. Raphael. 
Friday St. Benedict. 
Saturday, J \ St. Martin. 


8, No ſhip by day or night ſhall go a- 
head the admiral, without he have expreſs 
order to do it. 

9. No ſhip ſhall go to windward, nor 
ſtop in the wind, without he be forced to 
it, or have order ſo to do. 

10. If any ſhip fall foul of another, where- 
by any of hem be damnified, there ſhall be 
enquiry made, which of the pilots was in 
tault, and he ſhall pay any hurt fo done; 
beſides that, he ſhall be put in priſon for 
his fault, during my pleaſure. 

I 1. If we chance to fail with a ſcant wind, 
and by night, and the admiral deſigns to 
tack about, ſhe fhall fire a gun, and ſhew 
her lanthorn upon her poop, that thereby 
you may know it; and £5 ſhall every ſhip 
put out a light, that the admiral may per- 
ceive you know his meaning. 

12. If the admiral, by force of wind and 
weather, or elſe to repair or amend ſome- 
thing amiſs, ſhall be driven to ſtrike a hull, 
then ſhe ſhall fire a gun, and ſet fire upon 
her beak-head ; as ſoon as ever you ſhall 
ſee this ſign, every man ſhall ſtrike a hull, 
and put out his light, that the admiral may 
tell them, and fo be ſatisfy'd that they know 
his meaning ; and that they are a hull as 
well as ſhe ; and when this is done let the 
pilot take head that they give the ſhip ſcope 
enough, and keep good watch, that you 
do not fall aboard one another, and fo ſpoil 
yourſelves, 

13. When the admiral ſets fail by night, 
ſhe will fire a gun, and ſet a light on 
the middle of her main ſhrouds, and ſo every 
man ſhall ſet fail and follow. 

14. If the admiral come to anchor in any 


bay, or upon any coaſt, ſhe ſhall ſet a light 
upon the head of her fore-maſt z and when 
the reſt of the ſhips ſee this ſign, they muſt 
come and let fall their anchor, as near the 
admiral as they may ſee they be not foul of 
her ground tackle. 

15. All captains and officers ſhall dili- 
gently ſearch what wants they have in their 
ſhips, and then to be ſutors that 'they may 
be provided in time, that when need is, 
they be not at a loſs. It is no reaſon that 
he who is provident beforehand, and does 
not only provide for his wants, but preferye 
what he has by his induſtry and diligence, 
ſhould have any thing taken from him, and 
given to ſlothful captains, who do not per- 
form their duties as they are bound. 

16. All ſhipping that ſhall ſhoot off any 
ordnance, ſhall within two days, come to 
me, the ſaid general, with a note under the 
captain of the ſoldiers hand, drawn by the 
purſer, and alſo the captain of the ſhip, for 
what cauſe it was ſhot off, and what piece 
it was, that if it be found that the cauſe 
be juſt, he may have allowance; if he ex- 
ceed the time of two days, his note ſhall 
not be received, except it be known he was 
not able to come to the admiral. 

17. If any ſhip break a maſt or a yard 
by night, ſhe ſhall fire a gun, and put a 
light on the beak-head, and another upon 
the poop, that I, and the reſt of the ſhips, 
may know that ſhe is in diftreſs ; and all 
ſhips ſhall make haſte to ſuccour her. 

18. When the admiral comes to anchor 
in harbour or bay, let the pilots take good 
heed to give a good ſcope, that one may 
not hurt another ; and he that comes lateſt 
to an anchor, not to come foul of any 
ſhip anchor'd ; for if he do, the pilot is to 
pay the loſs and hurt that is done. 

19. All the ſhips ſhall be careful to keep 
a man at the top-maſt head ; and he that 
ſpies a fail ſhall fire a gun that way the fail 
bears, and ſtrike his top-fail ; and ſo many 
fails as he ſpies, ſo many times to ſtrike 
his topſail; and other ſhips to bend them- 
felves towards him. 

20. If you diſcover any veſſel in the night, 
and are not able to come to the admiral, 
then to ſhew ſo many lights as you {py 
fails, and to place them fore and aft; and 
he that ſpies the firſt light of the enemy, 
ſhall have a jewel given him by me for his 
pains. 

21. When the admiral putteth her ancient 
in the main-ſhrowds, then all the fleet is to 
come to ſpeak with him; but if ſhe fire a 
gun withal, then the captains and pilots are 
to come on. board, 

22, In bearing in with the ſhore, the 
ſhip that firſt ſpies the land, ſhall fire a gun, 
and put an ancient in the head of her fore- 
topmaſt; and if it be in the night, to y_ 
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off a piece, and to come to ſpeak with the 
admiral. 

23. If in the night there happen a ſtorm, 
the admiral to put out two lights beſides his 
ordinary lights, and every ſhip to ſhew one 
light upon the poop, to avoid any hurt. 

24. If ſhips be divided in foul weather 
from the fleet, and have none of the three 
flags to follow, they ſhall obey the biggeſt 
of their company till they meer with the ad- 
miral, vice-admiral, or rear-admiral. 

25. Before you go from the Groine, you 
ſhall have the order of the croſs, which you 
ſhall keep whilſt you are at ſea. 

26. When the admiral ſhall vail his main- 
topſail, and pike it a little, then ſhall eve- 
ry ſhip put himſelf into order of battle. 

27. When the admiral and his fleet arrive 
in an harbour, or upon a coaſt, no man or 
boat muſt go aſhore without my leave. 

28. If any captain of a ſhip be out of his 
ſhip, though it be with licence, yet he ſhall 
appoint no lieutenant without my order, 

29. It we meet the enemy, you are to 
make yourſelves ready to fight, and to place 
the ſoldiers in their places; if in the night, 
to keep their matches from being diſcover'd. 

30. If we meet with the enemy, and the 
admiral and his ſquadron reſolve to board, 
other ſhips muſt do the like; but if the pi- 
lot be of another opinion, yet notwithſtand- 
ing they are to do it; and another ſufficient 
man to be put in the place of the pilot; and 
if there be a fault in doing thus, the gene- 
ral to anſwer it. 

31. If any of our ſhips fetch up an enemy, 
and fight her, the ſhip that ſhall next come 
to board her on the other ſide, ſhall ſhare 
in the pillage, the jewels, and money, not 
exceeding an hundred ducats; the arms of 
them taken, and apparel to be theirs, ſo it 
be not fluff uncut: and whoſoever ſhall light 
upon jewels and ſtuff, to make it known in 
three days; if not, to loſe his pay, and be 
8 and what he has taken to be di- 
vided, according to the king's inſtructions. 

32. A ſhip that takes a prize, no other 
ſhip ſhall have to do with . but follow 
the reſt, if there be more; but if he chance 
to go on board her, and take any thing out 
of her, he ſhall pay the captain four times 
the value of it. 

33. It any ſuch ſhip yield, not to board 
her, but to ſend on board to fetch away 
the priſoners ; and ſuch pillage as is in her 
to be divided, according to the laſt article ; 
and he that puts himſelf aboard without 
leave, ſhall loſe his pay, and be puniſhed; 
and if he will do it per force, it ſhall be 
lawful for the company to kill him; and 
in like caſe, if a man ſhall go into a boat 
without leave, to be killed. 

34. The firſt, ſecond, or third man that 


enters a ſhip, ſhall have a jewel given 
Vor. III. | 
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him, according to the diſcretion of the ge- 
neral, We 

35. Whoſoever enters an enemy's ſhip 
without arms, fighting, ſhall loſe all that 
he gets in her, and his own cloaths beſide. 

26, If an admiral give chaſe, and ſud- 
denly tack about, or lie by the lee, it is a 
ſign he ſees many ſhips, and every ſhip muſt 
then draw near his admiral in order of fight. 

37. The captains of ſoldiers and ſhips 
muſt command ſtore of tubs of water to 
ſtand upon the deck, and blankets and co- 
verlets in them, to be ready to quench any 
fire that ſhall happen. 

38. Before you come to battle to have 
your yards ſlung. 

39. If you loſe company in foul weather, 
and deſcry one another, the greater num- 
ber to go to the leſs; if by night, the 
greater number to ſhew two lights, the one 
ahead, the other abaft, putting them in and 
out two or three times, as when they come 
to anchor in the night. 

40. You muſt have a care of your powder 
and cartrages, and ſet down the number 
of every cartrage, according to his piece. 

41. That every carpenter and caulker be 
ready with his lead and other things for ſtop- 
ping of leaks. | 

42. That you make no fire till the ſun 
riſe, and then to dreſs the meat for the com- 
pany 3 the ſoldiers to watch in the day time 
in the quarters, till an hour before ſun-ſet, 
and then to put out the fire, and light it no 
more till the next day. | 

43. The ſoldier that has the watching 
of the fire, ſhall not ſuffer any to be carried 
out of the hearth ; and he that does it, to be 
ſeverely puniſhed. 

44. To keep an ordinary light in the bit- 
take, and a lanthorn under the ſpare deck, 
for the ſoldiers to watch; and he that takes 
away either, to be condemn'd to the galleysfor 
two years, to ſerve for a ſoldier without pay, 

45. The captain of the ſoldiers 1s to lodge 
with the captain of the ſhip ; the pilot, 
maſter, enſign, and ſerjeant together, in the 
ſecond cabin; and the reſt of the officers ac- 
cordingly; and to have an eye over the ſol- 
diers for brawling. 

46. That no ſoldier, mariner, nor offi- 
cer, paſs from one company to another, or 
from one ſhip to another without my licence. 

47. If we diſcover any veſſels, and the 
admiral make a ſignal of giving battle, the 
officers that have the keeping of all kind of 
ſtores, ſhall have warrant from the captain 
for the delivery of them, 

48. For that many hulks and ſtrangers 
in them are deceitful ; therefore, if you find 
any ſuch ſuſpicion, you ſhall fire three 
flaſhes of powder, * the ſhips 2 
ſee ing it, to repair to you with all ſpeed, to 


give you ſuccour. 
Mmmm 49. And 
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49. And though in my inſtructions I have 
given you ſufficient order for your naviga- 
tion, which muſt not be violated, yet the 
thing of greateſt 1 is, That the 
captains by ſea and land be prudent, vigi- 
lant, and careful, as I underſtand all are in 
chis ſervice. 

50. I have ordered that all the ſquadrons 
ſhall carry their flags ſeverally of one co- 
lour, that they may be known, and got- 
ten together the ſooner ; and becauſe ſome- 
times order cannot be given by word 
of mouth, you are to fix your eyes upon 
your admiral, and when he ſets upon his 

zop the colours of any of his ſquadrons, 
the admiral of that ſquadron is to behold 
which way the ſign is made by the fame 
colours, that ſo he may follow any fleet ſo 
difcovered. 

31. If any of the ſtrange ſhips ſhall have 
a leak, let it be ſearched by the two cap 
rains by fea and land ; and if they find it 
to be done on purpoſe, let him be hanged, 
and his ſhip forfeited. 

52. That no captain or pilot do ſet any 
other courſe than the admiral directs ; and 
if they do, no excuſe ſhall ſerve their turn. 

53. That no captam, or other, ſhip 
any woman, except ſhe be married, and 
proof thereof brought from the general's 
prieſt, upon forfeiture of his office, and ſer- 
ving the king two years without pay. 

54. If any fervitor ftand in need, let 
him go to his captain; and if he cannot hel 
him, then to the admiral, where he ſhall 
have help. | 

' 55. If any ſhip be in diſtreſs, then to 
fhoot off a piece, and thoſe next to her to 
haſten to her; and if they fail, to be ſeverely 
punithed. 

56. If we meet with an enemy, great or 
ſmall, ler none of the fleet follow him, but 
follow the admiral of his ſquadron, and do 
as he does, or ſhall direct, except pinnaces 
and fmall ſhips, which ſhall be at the diſ- 
pofal of the admiral. 


N. B. Some of theſe Inſtructions are frivolous, 
"ſome of them meedleſs, but moſt of them 
tedious, and may be comprebended in 
fetecr words, and to greater Purpeſe : 

but for my part, I will rather defire 

ts know what they do, than ſeek to follow 

and imitate their directions in ſea affairs. 


Hee to fight at Sea one Ship <vith another; or 
in Fleets; or Ships againſt Galleys ; or 
Galleys againſt Ships : and the Manner how 


every Country preſerves Men from Danger 
in a Fight. 


TD Efore fhips and fleets encounter, or 
D enter upon action, theſe things follow- 
ing are neceſſary to be done; To divide the 


company into three parts; the one appoint- 
ed to tack the ſhip, the ſecond to ply the 
ſmall-ſhot, and the third to attend the 
ordnance; but not ſo preciſely, but that 
one may be aſſiſting to the other in the three 
ſeveral places. 

The ſhip is to be brought into its ſhort 
and fighting fails, (viz.) her foreſail, her 
main and fore-topſail; for the other ſails 
are troubleſome to handle, and makes the 
ſhip heel fo, that her ordnance cannot be 
uſed, beſide the danger of firing her fails 
with arrows and other wild-fire from the 
enemy. 

The maſter is to appoint a valiant and 
ſufficient man at helm; and to receive his 
directions from his captain how to order the 
fight, and where to boxrd : which muſt be 
done with molt advantage, and according 
to the placing the s ordnance z and 
therefore it is reg to have a captain of 
EXPETIENCE. 

Every offic-r is to do his part; the boat- 
fwain to ſii g their yards, to put forth the 
flag, ancient, and ſtreamers, to arm the 
tops and waite-cloths ; to ſpread the er- 
ting, to provide tubs, and to command th 
company to make urine in them, for the 
gunners to uſe in their ſpunges to cool their 
ordnance in the fight, and all other things 
that belongs to his charge. 

The gunner is to appoint his officers to 
their quarters, to have care to their files, 
budge-barrels, and cartrages; to have his 
ſhot in a locker near every piece, and the 
yeoman of the powder to keep his room, 
and to be watchful of it, and to have his eye 
upon any leak that ſhall happen in hold. 

The carpenters are to be vigilant, and to 
have their oakham, lead, nails, and what 
elſe belongs to the ſtopping of leaks in rea- 


dineſs. He muſt have a man always ready 


to fling overboard, if there chance a leak. 


Or if there be cauſe to take in the lower tier 
of ordnance, by the ſudden growing and 
working of the ſea, he muſt have all things 
ready to caulk the ports. 


The Building of Ships. 


There are two manner of built ſhips : the 
one with a fluſh- deck, fore and aft, ſunk 
and low by water ; the other lofty and 
high charged, with a half-deck, forecaſtle, 
and copperidge-heads. 

This ſhip with a fluſh-deck I hold good 
to fight in, if ſhe be a faſt ſhip by the wind, 
and keep her ſelf from boarding : ſhe is 
roomſome for her men, and yare to run to 
and again in; but ſhe is not a ſhip to 
board, unleſs it be a merchant, or another 
ſhip that is interior to her in ſtrength and 
number of people. 
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For if it happen that ſhe be boarded, and 
put to her defence, ſhe lieth open to her 


enemy; for gaining her upper deck you win 


her, having neither forecaſtle, nor other 
cloſe-fight to retire unto; and in that caſe 
the defenſive part of the ſhip is the ſtrength 
of the forecaſtle. 

When her deck ſhall be gained, and her 
people beaten down into the ſecond deck, 
the only help is to uſe ſtratagems by fire, 
in making trains of divers faſhions to blow 
up the upper deck, and men upon itz and 
this did the Biſcainer I have formerly ſpo- 
ken of in my firſt book, in the voyage I hrſt 
went to fea, and the firſt fight I did ever 
ſee, in 1585. 

'This ſhip had a fluſh-deck, fore and aft, 
which in boarding we won upon her, and 
her men retiring into her other deck, ſpent 
the moſt part of her powder in making 
trains tO bow us up; which by fortune we 
prevented, and our fire-pikes took fire be- 
tore it could be brought to perfection; and 
thus after twelve hours fight in the night, 
we being upon a fluſh-deck, and command- 
ing their ſcuttles aloft, that they could not 
come up to us, and they commanding the 
ſcuttles below, that we could not go to 
them, they grew ſo weary for want of 
powder, and the death of their people, that 
they yielded, as I have before deſcribed, 
after twelve hours ſail on board her. 

As I have ſaid, ſuch a ſhip that has nei- 
ther fore=caſtle, copperidge-head, nor any 
other manner of detence, but with her men 
only; that hath no fowlers, which are 
pieces of greateſt importance, after a ſhip 
1s boarded and entered, or lieth board 
and board; for the ordnance ſtands her in 
little ſtead, and are as apt to endanger 
themſelves, as their enemy; for in giving 
fre it may take hold of pitch, tar, oak- 
ham or powder, and burn them both for 
company : but a murderer or fowler being 
ſhot out of their own ſhip, laden with dice- 
ſhot, will ſcour the deck of the enemy, 
and not ſuffer the head of a man to ap- 


pear. 

The advantage of a ſhip with a fluſh- 
deck, that boards another to windward, is 
this, She may with her lee ordnance ſhoot 
the other under water, and her ſelf in no 
hazard; the ſhip that is boarded to lee- 
ward of her, is at the other's mercy, and 
becomes weak in compariſon of the other to 
windward. 

Whoever enters and takes poſſeſſion of 
the upper deck of ſuch a ſhip, ſhall be able 
to cut down her maſts, ſhrowds, and all 
things over head ; that though he take her 
not, yet ſhe ſhall be left a wreck in the ſea, 
and periſh. | 

I will make a compariſon of the James 


Regis of his majeſty's, (of whom I will ſay,) 
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that for her mold and condition, ſhe is 
a paragon of ſhips, and not to be equalled z 
but in her built with a fluſh-deck, and 
her cloſe-galley abaft, ſhe is to be excepted 
againſt ina dckenfive part z but how it may 
be amended, and ſhe be made ſerviceable, 
as well for defence as offence. I will refer 
to my own direction, with his majeſty's 
approbation ; though ſomething I will ſay 
of her cloſe-galley, that is made only for 
a ſhew, and to accommcdate captains, when 
I ſhall have occaſion to treat of galleys. - 

The only ſtrength of the James at this 
preſent is in her broad-ſide, where ſhe hath 
two brave platforms of ordnance to over- 
dare any ſhip to board her ; nor no enem 
in diſcretion will do it, if he can find a 
weaker part in the ſhip to attempt: but 
ſuppoſe ſhe be boarded in her prow, or 
abaft at the poop, and be entred by more 
men than the hands of her company can 
reſiſt, ſhe neither having forecaſtle * 
nor cloſe- fight abaft, all muſt reſt upon 
the ſtrength and valour of a few men; 
which if they be overcome, both ſhip and 
they muſt fall into the hands of an enemy, 
in the manner I have ſhewed. 

The beſt manner of a fight in a ſhip of a 
fluſh-deck, or any other, indeed, being to 
windward of his enemy, is to bring him- 
ſelf within piſtol-ſhot of her, and to ply 
her and her ports with ſmall-ſhot at that 
diſtance; to lade his ordnance, ſome with 
musket-bullets, others with croſs-bar, and 
langrel-ſhot, or billets, to be the deſtruction 
of men; but to avoid boarding or being 
boarded : thisT hold the beſt manner of fight 
betwixt ſhip and ſhip it will make ſhort 
work, and the quarrel will be ſoon decided; 
as fighting further off is like a Smithfield fray, 
in times paſt with ſword and buckler, which 
is nothing but the waſting and conſuming 
of powder to no purpoſe. | 

A high-built ſhip is the better for theſe 
reaſons, majeſty and terror to the enemy, 
more commodious for the harbouring of 
men; ſhe will be able to carry more artil- 
lery, of greater ſtrength within board, and 
make the better defence; ſhe will overtop 
a lower and ſnug ſhip ; her men cannot be 
ſo well diſcerned, for that the waſte-cloths 
will take away the view and ſight of them. 

And laſtly, to ſpeak of a ſhip with three 
decks, (thus it is,) She is very inconve- 
nient, dangerous, and unſerviceable; the 
number and weight of the ordnance wrings 
her ſides, and weakens her: it is ſeldom 
ſeen that you have a calm ſo many hours 


-together as to keep out her lower tier, and 


when they are out, and forced to hail 
them in again, it is with great labour, tra- 
vail and trouble to the gunners, hen they 
ſhould be fighting; ſhe caſts ſo great a 
ſmoak within board, that people — 
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their arms like blind men, not knowing how 
to go about their work, nor have a ſight of 
the ſhip with whom they encounter. 


How to preſerve Men in Fight. 


Several nations have ſeveral ways to pre- 
ſerve their men in fight at ſea: the French 
uſe to ſtow half their ſoldiers in hold, and 
to draw them out, cauſing the others to re- 
tire as there ſhall be occaſion or neceſſity. 
This I hold dangerous, troubleſome, and in- 
convenient, when all men are otherwiſe 
buſy in their ſeveral places, to paſs to and 
again with their matches lighted, which 
my unhappily fall on ſomething to take 

Ce ; 


The Spaniards imitate their former diſ- 
cipline at land; as namely, a van-guard, a 
rear-guard, and a main- battle; the fore- 
caſtle they count their head-front for van- 
guard, that abaft the maſt the rear-guard, 
and the waſte their main-battle, wherein 
they place their principal force. 

This in my opinion will breed great diſ- 
orders, eſpecially if the ſhip ſhould fight 
with all her fails ſtanding 3 for the labour 
of the mariners in tacking and handing 


their fails will confound them, that they 


know not what to do; but if they fight 
with their ſmall fails, it will prove the bet- 
ter; but howſoever here is no proviſion for 
ſafeguard of men, who lie open to their 
enemy. 

The Dunkirkers uſe in fight toplace their 
ſmall-ſhot flat on their bellies upon their 
decks, that the ſhot, t or ſmall, com- 
ing from an enemy, ſhall have only their 
head for their aim : this is to be allowed 
of in ſmall ſhips, that carry not many men 
nor ordnance 3 but inconvenient in greater 
veſſels, where men are ever in action, run- 
ning and ſtirring up and down in the ſhip. 

There is a device made with a plank of 

elm, becauſe it does not ſhiver like oak ; 
this plank is musket-proof, and removed 
with trunks from one part of the ſhip to 
the other, which is a good ſafeguard for 
ſmall ſhot : but in my opinion I prefer the 
quoiling of cables on the deck, and keeping 
part of the men within them, (as the French 
do theirs in hold, ) above all the reſt ; for the 
ſoldiers are in and out ſpeedily, upon all ſud- 
den occaſions, to ſuccour any part of the 
ſhip, or to enter an enemy, without trouble 
to the ſailors in handing their ſails, or the 
gunners in plying their ordnance, 

The Hollanders of late years have got a 
reputation at ſea ; though for their warlike 
affairs they have little deſerved it, asI have 
ſhewed in the firſt book ; for they never 
made fight of ſix ſhips to ſix, as is there 
to be ſeen ; but now of late, and ſince the 
truce ended with Spain, and that the Dun- 


kirkers are grown ſtrong and powerful by 
ſea, they have often encounter'd ſhip to 


' ſhip, or two to two, but never with fleet, 


and more to the commendations of the Dau- 
kirkers than themſelves. 

Whereas I have ſhewed every country's 
manner of fight at ſea, and their care to 
preſerve their men from danger, and to an- 
noy the enemy with advantage, inſtead ot 
cables, planks, and other devices, to pre- 
ſerve their men, the Hollander, wanting 
natural valour of themſelves, uſe to line 
their company in the head, by giving them 
gunpowder to drink, and other kind of 
liquor to make them ſooneſt drunk; which, 
beſides that it 1s a barbarous and unchri- 
ſtian-like act, when they are in danger of 
death to make them ready for the devil, it 
often proves more perilous than proſpe- 
rous to them, by firing their own ſhips, or 
making a confuſednels in the fight, their 
wits being taken from them; whereas if they 
had been ſober, they might have fought in 
good order. 


The Direction of a Fight in a Naval Batile. 


The moſt famous naval battles theſe late 
years have afforded, were thoſe of Lepanto 
againſt the Turks in 1577. of the Spaniards 
againſt the French at the Tercera iſlands in 
1580. and betwixt the armada of Spain 
and the Engliſh in 1388. 

In theſe encounters, wherein the ha- 
niards had the chiefeſt part, as I have ſaid 
before, they imitated the diſcipline of war 
by land, in drawing their ſhips into a 
form of fight, which, in my opinion, is 
not ſo convenient; though I confeſs in a ſea 
battle, that ſhall confiſt of galleys,in a calm, 


it is better to obſerve that order than in 


ſhips ; for men may as well follow direction 
by their hands in rowing, as an army by 
words of the tongue ſpeaking, or their legs 
moving. 

But ſhips which muſt be carried by wind 
and fails, and the ſea affording no firm or 
ſteadfaſt footing, cannot be commanded to 
_ their ranks like ſoldiers in a battle by 
and. 

The weather at ſea is never certain, the 
winds variable, ſhips unequal in ſailing; 
and when they ſtrictly ſeek to keep their 
order, commonly they fall foul one of an- 
other; and in ſuch caſes they are more care- 
ful to obſerve their directions, than to of- 
fend the enemy, whereby they will be 
brought into diſorder amongſt themſelves. 

Suppoſe a fleet to be placed in the form 
of a half- moon, or other proportion, to 
fight, if an enemy charge them home in 
any of the corners of the half- moon, they 
will be forced to bear up room into their 
main battle; and then will enſue * 
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and diſorders of boarding one another; in- 
ſomuch that it will not be poſſible for a 
general to give new directions, but every 
ſhip muſt fight at its will, not by com- 
mand. y | 

For the avoiding of ſuch confuſion, the 
inſtructions of a general ought not to con- 
fiſt of many words; for the greateſt advan- 
tage in a ſea fight is to get the wind of one 
another ; for he that has the wind 1s out of 
danger of being boarded, and has the ad- 
vantage where to board, and how to at- 
tempt the enemy : and thus did the mar- 

uis of Santa Cruz labour to do three days, 
before he could get the wind of Monſieur 
Eſtrous at the Tercera iſlands, whom he 
afterwards overcame, and had a great vic- 
tory over him, 

The wind being thus gotten, a general 
need give no other directions than to every 
admiral of a ſquadron to draw together 
their ſquadrons, and every one to under- 
take his oppoſite ſquadron, or where he 
ſhall do it for his greateſt advantage; but 
to be ſure to take a good diſtance of one 
another, and to relieve that ſquadron that 
ſhall be overcharged or diſtreſſed. 

Let them give warning to their ſhips not 
to venture ſo far as to bring themſelves to 
leeward of the enemy; for ſo ſhall they ei- 
ther diſhonour themſelves, to ſee ſuch a ſhip 
taken in their view, or in ſeeking to re- 
lieve her they ſhall bring themſclves to lee- 
ward, and loſe the advantage they had for- 
merly gotten; for it will be in the power 
of the enemy to board them, and they not 
to avoid it; which was the only thing co- 
veted by the Spaniards in our time of war, 
by reaſon of the advantage of their ſhips, 
as I have before expreſſed. | 

The ſtri& ordering of battles by ſhips 
was before the invention of the bowling; 
for then there was no failing but before 
the wind, nor no fighting but by boarding ; 
whereas now a ſhip will fail within fix 
points of thirty two, and by the advantage 
of wind may rout any fleet that is placed in 
that form of battle. 


A Fight with Galleys to Galleys, and Galleys 
to ſingle Ships, 


There is no precedent of theſe latter 
times that galleys have been in uſe in our 
ſeas, till the latter end of the queen's reign, 
when two ſquadrons of galleys were brought 
out of Spain into Flanders, the one in the 
year 1599. the other in the year 1602. the 
latter commanded by Frederick Spinola, 
brother to the late marquis Spinola, who at- 
ter was ſlain in the ſame galleys. 

All the deſigns of the Spaniards, under- 
taken againſt England by fea in the days of 
queen Elizabeth, proved unlucky and fruit- 
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leſs, the reaſon thereof to wiſe men is not 
to be marvelled at; for their actions have 
been grounded on ſo little judgment, that 
it was no great art to divine their evil ſuc- 
ceſs before they were undertaken. | 

Let this act of bringing down the gal- 
leys aforeſaid be paralleled with their great 
expedition in 1588, and it will appear they 
both failed in one kind, (that is to ſay) 
for want of an able and ſecure port to en- 
tertain them upon their arrival in Flanders; 
for though the galleys had the harbours of 
Graveling, Dunkirk, and Sluice, at that 
time, yet ſuch is the nature of theſe ports, 
that no veſſel of their draught can go in or 
out of them but from half-tide to halt- 
tide ; for they are bare harbours, and all 
the reſt of the tide they are dry; ſo as if 
a galley obſerve not her juſt time of en- 
trance, ſhe is expoſed to the mercy of the 
ſea, the danger of the ſhore, or to fall in- 
to the hands of an enemy ; and therefore 
whoſoever thinks to make uſe of galleys, 
and not to be ſecured of a port at all times 
and tides, will ſhew himſelf weak in ſea 
affairs, as the Spaniards have done in this, 
and in their expedition of 1588. as I have 
before declared. 

The proper uſe of galleys is againſt gal- 
leys in the Mediterranean ſea, that is ſub- 
Jet to calms, and where both turks and 
chriſtians ſtrive to exceed one another in 
that kind of veſſels, he accounting himſelf 
maſter of thoſe ſeas that has the greateſt 
number, and beſt ordered galleys. 

And ſuch was the goodneſs of God to- 
wards the chriſtian commonwealth, that in 
the battle of Lepanto in 1577. he gave a 
moſt happy and victorious overthrow to 
the cruel and misbelieving turks, who ſince 
that time have not been able to hold up 
their hands or heads againſt the chriſtian 
forces within the Mediterranean ſea. 

Next to the valour and well marſhalling 
order of the chriſtians navy of galleys, the 
next attribute is to be given to the galleaſ- 


ſes of Venice, which, though they were but 


ſix in number, yet ſuch is the advantage of 
thoſe veſſels againſt galleys, that they did 


the chriſtian galleys treble the ſervice of 


their number. | 
You muſt know that a Galleaſs is built 
like the Vanguard or Rainbow of his ma- 
jeſty's, low and ſnug by the water, and car- 
ries the force of a ſhip in men and ordnance z 
but the thing that gives her advantage in 
fight, is her oars; not that there can be ex- 
pected any ſwiftneſs in rowing, but with 
her oars ſhe is of that agility, that ſhe is 
able to wind about as ſhe ſees occaſion to 
damnify her enemy; whereas a ſhip lies 
like a log of wood, not able in a calm- to 


help herſelf, or to have the help of a — 
If 


der to guide her. 
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If galleys be forced to fly from other 


galleys, and not of ſpeed to overgo them, 


they fall into the mercy of thoſe that chace 
them ; for it is to be conſidered, that the 
ſtrength of a galley is in her prow, where 
ſhe carries her ordnance, as I have before 
declared; for unleſs it be ſome few choice 
ones of Malta and Florence, no other chriſ- 
tian galley carries artillery to fire aſtern; ſo 
that of neceſſity thoſe ga 7 0 chaſed muſt 
either yield, be burnt, or ſunk. 

In a deſperate caſe, where galleys in bat- 
tle are in danger to fall into the hands of 
an enemy, the preſent remedy is to proclaim 
liberty to all the ſlaves, and to put arms 
in their hands to fight ſor their defence, 
and to deliver them out of chains, and 
make them freemen : this was the ſafety of 
Don Jobn of Auſtria, in the great and famous 
battle of Lepanto. 

The chief annoyance that can be done a 
galley in fight, is to ſeek the deſtruction 
of the ſlaves and oars; for without them 
galleys are of no uſe; and therefore who- 
ſoever fights with galleys, muſt ſeek with 
croſs-bars and langrel-ſhot, to hurt and 
ſpoil their men and oars. O02 

And in this caſe a ſhip that carries her 
ordnance low, and her hull high-built, has 
a great advantage of a galley, for her ord- 
nance will lie level with her oars; and if 
ſhe have the fortune to take away a row 
of them on either ſide, ſhe falls into the 
mercy of the ſhip; or if ſhe be deſperately 
forced to board the ſame ſhip, ſhe will not 
be able toenter her, in reſpect of her heighth 
and high carving. 

As I have promiſed before, I will take 
occaſion to ſpeak ſomething of his majeſ- 
ty's royal ſhip the James Regis, and her 
diſadvantage to make a defenſive fight, as 
the is now built. 

Ships of much leſs burden than the James 
have four pieces of ordnance placed to 
ſhoot aſtern, as namely, two in the gun- 
room, and the other two in the upper gun- 
room, which is commonly uſed for a ſtore- 
room, lodgings, and other employments 
tor a general or captain's uſe, and his fol- 


lowers, which is done without prejudice to 


the two pieces. 


Above theſe two gun-rooms aforefaid, 
was placed the captain's cabbin, with the 
open galleries aſtern and on the fides, that 
fowlers and leſſer pieces might be thruſt out 
for defence, and ſmall-ſhot placed to de- 
fend that part of a ſhip. | 

In theſe two gun-rooms aforeſaid, where 


the four pieces are uſually placed, the Fames 
carries only two, and that is in the lower 
gun-room ; for the upper gun-room is con- 
verted into the captain's cabbin, and a raf- 
ter and two fided galleries are made cloſe, 
that cannot afford ſo much convenience as 


for a man to look out of them, but through 
ſome narrow windows; inſomuch, that if 
a general or captain have occaſion to give 
or receive directions, he muſt do it upon 
the poop or the deck of the ſhip, to the 
great inconvenience, and loſs of time and 
opportunity, what ſudden occaſion ſocver 
ſhould offer. 

Moreover, if a ſhip by miſhap ſhall take 
fire, out of her open galleries water ma 
be ſuddenly drawn, and prove both the 
fafety of ſhip and men; whereas being cloſe, 
as now they are, there will be no remedy 
to quench them. It may be compared to 
a round pigeon-houſe, into which people 
fly from an enemy for refuge; and what 
defence can ſuch a Bouſe make, that is com- 
paſſed about with foes? No more than to 
yield to fire and water. 

Now compare the James, by the true 
deſcription I have made of her, but with 
one or two galleys in a calm, having no 
ſhip near to aſſiſt her, conſidering ſhe car- 
ries but two pieces in her gun- room, with 
what eaſe and little danger a galley may 
run up in her ſtern, and with her prow and 
ſmall- ſnot put her from her two pieces; for 
every galley carries four pieces ahead, be- 
ſides her cannon in the cruzea, which piece 
lies more to the advantage than the other 
two, in that they are placed low by the 
water, and the galleys ſtanding ſtill, they 
may ſhoot as ſteady out of her as out of a 
platform. 

Indeed this cannon in the cruzea is of 
greater danger and annoyance than all the 
reſt ; for it lies at an even ſtay, and not to 
be moved nor traverſed one way or other; 
and the uſe to be made of it is for the maſ- 
ter to bring the maſt of the ſhip and the 
maſt of the galley both in one, and then 
to call to the gunner to give fire; by which 
means it is impoſſible to miſs the ſhip, and 
hazard ſinking of her. 

And as the James lies open to galleys, 
as I have ſhewed, ſo does ſhe in like man- 
ner to ſuch ſhips as ſhall board her, either 
afore in her prow, or abaft in her ſtern, 
where ſhe has no defence, either of her 
forecaſtle or cloſe-fights. There are many 
other neceſſary uſes to be made of an open 
gallery, which at this time I forbear to 
ſpeak of, and will return once more to treat 
of the nature of galleys. 

If it were in my choice, I would rather 
have two ſhips of two hundred tons 2ach 
to encounter ſix galleys, than one ſhip of 
a thouſand tons to fight two galleys, for 
theſe reaſons ; 

My two ſhips of two hundred tons, I 
will bring athwart the hawſe of one an- 
other, that wherefoever the galleys ſhall 
charge me, I will have a broadſide to uy 
upon them ; whereas in one ſhip alone, 


have 
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have only my ſtern for my defence, where 
two galleys with their ſmall-ſhot will ſoon 
beat the gunners from their * with 
little danger to themſelves; for no great 
number of ſmall- ſnot can play upon them 
out of the narrowneſs of the poop; by which 
means they will burn, ſink, or „ any 
ſuch ſhip, with long fire-pikes made on 
purpole. 

And for ſecurity of myſelf and men, I 
will diſplace three or four banks on a fide 
in my galleys, and in that ſpace make a 
bulwark with gowns, beds, fails, and other 
things, that no ſhot from the ſhip ſhall do 
me hurt. 

And if in fight I ſhall happen to be ſhot 
under water, it will be an eaſy thing to ſtop 
any ſuch leak, by making the ſlaves heel 
all on one ſide of the galley; ſo that if it 
were as low as the keel, I will come ſpeedi- 
ly to it, and ſtop it. 


How to imploy ſuch People and their Stocks 
in Galleys, as are ſent to Houſes of Cor- 
rection; and the Uſe that may be made of 
Galleys in England. 


; HOEVER have the charge of 
theſe houſes, ſeek only their own 
gain, not the uſe for which they were inſti- 
tuted. People are puniſhed or pardoned as 
they are able to gratify their keepers : their 
labours or liberties are according to their 
abilities; for as I have ſaid, the rich buys 
his eaſe, the poor is threaten'd with cruel- 
ty, which has cauſed that deſperateneſs in 
men towards their keepers, that to be re- 
venged they have flain them; and yet I 
ſee no decreaſe of vagabonds by the courſe 
taken in the houſes of correction. 


The Benefit of imploying theſe People and their 
Stocks in Galleys in England. 


T HE time of mens impriſonment in 
galleys is to be limited, ſome for life, 
ſome for years, more or leſs, according to 
their offence, but none under ſeven years ; 
by this means there will be a riddance of 
lewd people for life or years. 

At the end of which time they ought to 
procure ſervices, or be bound to work in 
their occupations, which they ſhall be taught 
in their galleys; but if they ſhall refuſe it, 
and continue ſtill loitering, then to fend 

into Virginia, or other colonies plant- 
ed Dy us. 

If they ſhall eſcape out of their galleys 
before the expiration of their time, to have 
a proclamation, That no man, cer- 
tain penalties, ſhould harbour or give them 
entertainment z and that they may be known 
from others, they muſt be ſhaved both head 
and face, and marked in the cheek with 


an hot iron, for men to take notice of them 
to be the king's labourers; for ſo they 
ſhould be term'd, and not ſlaves; and it 
any ſuch be found, that cannot give a good 
account of his diſcharge out of the galleys, 
to be apprehended and ſent back again 
which would be a means that none of them 
ever after will offer to eſcape. 

This courſe being cornfelly obſerved, the 
vagabonds will be ſoon leſſen d; for the 
terror of galleys will make men avoid ſloth 
and piltering, and apply themſelves to la- 
bour and pains; it will keep ſervants and 
apprentices in awe; it will take away the 
occaſion of pirates and piracies; it will 
ſave much blood that is lamentably ſpilt by 
execution of thieves and offenders, and 
more of this kingdom than any other ; ir 
will take away the occaſion of women-ya- 
gabonds, when ſuch rogues and thieves ſhall 
be reſtrained ; for ſuch men are enticers and 
drawers of women to lewdneſs. If all 
theſe miſchiefs may be prevented, and the 
kingdom ſtrengthen'd, without further ex- 
pence than now it 1s, no man but muſt 
commend this project, and give his fur- 
therance to it. | 


Proviſions to maintain the King's Labourers, 
and the Labour they ſhall be put to, Win- 
ter and Summer. 


HEIR diet ſhall be certain, not ac- 

cording to the miſerable rate they are 
allowed in houſes of correction, where it is 
proportioned according to their earning by 
their labour; for in the galleys each man 
ſhall be allowed two ſhillings and ſix pence 
a week for his diet, to be husbanded by 
men appointed by the labourers themſelves 
for their beſt advantage. 

Every galley ſhall be allowed a ſurgeon, 
a phyſician, and an apothecary-general for 
them all: their apparel to be two ſuits a 
year, the one for 3 the other for 
winter, with a gown of frize: their la- 
bour to be at the oar in ſummer; and when 
they are not fo imploy'd, they may law- 
fully uſe any means for their maintenance, 
as in knitting, ſowing, or any other ſuch 
kind of work ; for no ſummer Seen more 
than rowing, ſhall be required at their 
hands; and by the way I will tell you for 
a jeſt, That when I was priſoner in the gal- 
leys of Spain in 1591. all our Engliſhmen 
that were thither committed, amongſt other 
occupations, framed themſelves to the trade 
only of making dice, as an occaſion to ſet 
the Spaniards together by the ears. 

In winter they muſt be had aſhore, and 
kept fafe in ſome ſtrong caſtle, where lodg- 
ings and beds, with neceſſary ſtocks and 
tools muſt be 2 to ſet them to work, 
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ſhoemakers,' hemp to make ropes, mills 
to grind corn, or any other thing that can 
be thought of for their benefit : and for 
ſuch as have been bred to husbandry, they 
may be hired to farmers for their winter's 
work, binding the farmers to return them 
at the ſeaſon of the year to the galleys ; 
which they may ſecurely do, for it will 
not be in their powers to eſcape, by the 
courſe which is formerly taken. 


The Uſe of Galleys in time of War. 


I have formerly in the ſecond book faid 
ſomething concerning the uſe of galleys, 
which you will find there; and in this book 
the manner of fight with galleys. But hav- 
ing occaſion to treat more largely of that 
ſubject, I will reiterate ſomething that I 
ſaid before concerning galleys. 

1. Galleys are of no uſe to encounter a 
fleet at ſea, in reſpect of their ſtrength, but 
againſt ſingle ſhips in calms, that cannot 
come to reſcue one another. 

2. The uſe of galleys is to tow a fleet out 
of harbour which is kept in by wind and 
tide, which is a thing of conſequence either 
in peace or war. 

3. The uſe of galleys is the conveniency 
to land an army, both ſuddenly and ſafely ; 
and to take advantage in landing, both 
when or where they liſt: by example of 
the marquis of Santa Cruz, who arriving 
at the Tercera iſlands, attempted land ing at 
Angra, the chief town of that iſland, and 
whether the inhabitants drew their forces to 
withſtand him; but when he ſaw and imagin'd 


the other part of the iſland lay open for his. 


entrance, he altered his purpoſe, and ſud- 
denly winded his galleys about, and landed 
at Leplaia, five leagues from thence, with- 
out reſiſtance. 

4. The uſe of galleys is to annoy an ene- 
my in his landing, by cutting off his boats 
and men, as they ſhall offer to land: and 
the like would have happened to usat Cadiz, 
if we had landed where we attempted it the 
day before, and where our projectors of that 
voyage had deſigned us, if we had not been 
prevented by foul weather; for there we 
found four galleys placed, to lie betwixt the 
ſhore and us, to cut off our boats, and there- 
by to have overthrown our action. 

5. The uſe of galleys is againſt a fleet at 
anchor, who may tow fireſhips amongſt 
them, and either burn, or put them from 
their anchorage 3 and it may happen in 
a place near ſhoals or ſands, or upon a lee 
ſhore, and ſo deſtroy a whole navy. 

6. The uſe of galleys is to prevent the 
like ſtratagem ; for if ſuch ſhips be ſet on 
fire, with galleys they may be rowed un- 


to, and caſt hooks on board them, and 
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ſo tow them clear of their fleet, whete they 
may burn without endangering the ſhips 
they attempr. 

7. The uſe of galleys is in ſuccouring an 
iſland that is invaded by an enemy; as for 
example, The Je of Wight, with galleys, 
may be ſuddenly ſupply'd both with men 
and ammunition from the main land, in 
ſpight of what ſhips or force ſhall lie to 
hinder or intercept them. 

8. They ought to be kept for reputa- 
tion; for as his majeſty is king of all king- 
doms for goodneſs and greatneſs of his na- 
vy, ſo it ſhould be ſaid there is no kind of 
veſſels that other princes can ſhew, but what 
his majeſty has the like in uſe ; and it will 
be the more ſtrange, in that no country nor 
harbour in Europe, to the northward of 
Lisbon, can ſhew the like. 

If at any time a war happen betwixt his 
majeſty and the king of Spain, or betwixt 
him and the Hollanders, having the port of 
Fluſhing and Sluice for the receipt of our gal- 
leys, we may much annoy the harbours of 
Flanders, and their trade; or having the 
ports of Oſtend and Dunkirk to enter, we 
= as much, or rather more, impeach 
Holland, but eſpecially the province of 
Zealand, and the iſland of Wakerland ; for 
beſides the hurt we ſhall do them at ſea, 
we may watch and take the heighth of a 
ſpring- tide in a calm, and be able to cut 
their banks to give the ſea entrance into their 
country, and hazard their deſtruction. 

But ſpeak ing of galleys and Lisbon in the 
eighth article, I will ſay ſomething that 
had been more proper to have been inſerted 
in the firſt book, where the taking of the 
Carrack is treated of ; becauſe one of my 
ſcopes, in that book, is to ſhew the errors 
committed in the warlike ſea- actions be- 
twixt England and Spain. 

In the deſcribing the manner of that fight, 
you ſhall find, that the eleven galleys}were 
placed under the neck ofa rock, as we ſhould 
enter into the road; and that at my com- 
ing to an anchor, I routed and forced them 
to fly under the caſtle of Zezimbra, where 
they drew themſelves into a body, as they 
had done before ; but yet they found my 
ordnance of the ſame nature as when they 
were under the rock, for when I hit one 
of them, my ſhot paſſed through moſt 
part of the reſt, with ſo great hurt to them, 
that, in concluſion, diſgracefully they quit- 
ted the road, and eſcaped to fea, two ex- 
cepted, which we took and burnt. 

But if theſe galleys had, when they 
quitted the neck of the rock, as I have 
ſaid, retired, whither they did, under the 
protection both of the caſtle and carrack, 
and inſtead of linking themſelves, as it were, 
together, had divided themſelves one 
hundred paces from one another, and 
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play'd upon us with their prows, each of 
which carried five guns, they had been a 
narrow mark for us to hit ; and what hurt 
we could then do them, was only to her we 
lite upon; whereas in the courſe they took, 
hitting upon one, we paſs'd through them 
all. 

And moreover, where they retired, the 
brought themſelves into ſhoal-water 3 10 
that our ſhips could not come at them; and 
if they had not quitted the road, they would 
have cut off all treaty betwixt our boats and 
the carrack, and given relief to the carrack 
from the ſhore, that it had been impoſſible 
for us to have taken her. The Spaniards 
may allow of this overſight, as one of the 
greateſt they committed during the war. 


Other Uſes Galleys might be put to. 


Galleys may attend his majeſty's navy at 
all times when they go to ſea, from Chat- 
ham till they bring them clear of the ſands ; 
and if it happen any of the ſhips ſhould un- 
luckily come aground, by the force of gal- 
leys ſhe may be inſtantly haul'd off again, 
without hurt to the ſhip ; and in this caſe 
a galley might have been the preſervation 
of his majeſty's ſhip the Prince Royal, at 
the time the queen of Bohemia went over, 
who ſtruck upon a ſand at the Neſs, and 
put her into great peril, if it had not been 
for preſent help of boats of other ſhips of 
the kings that rid there. 

Galleys may paſs the ſeas in a calm, when 
ſhips and — 15 cannot, and boats dare not 
for fear of enemies; and ſo prevent the ſur- 
men of packets or intelligencies, as late- 
y we found, to the prejudice of merchants 
affairs, and diſhonour to the king. 

The galleys may at all times, both win- 
ter and ſummer, carry proviſions for his 
majeſty's ſhips from London to Chatham, 
and eaſe the charge of tranſportation ; as 
alſo in ſummer they may do the like to his 
majeſty's ſhips at Portſmouth ; for barks of- 
ten go in danger, and more eſpecially if we 
have wars with France, Holland, or Dunkirk. 


The fitteſt Place in England for Galleys. 


Becauſe I have formerly named the Ie 
of Wight by way of compariſon, I will ſay 
of that iſland, that it is not only the beſt 
and fitteſt place in England, but in Europe, 
to entertain galleys, conſidering the two 


harbours within it, the one Newport, and 


the other New-Town ; beſides three others 
in the main land oppoſite to it, viz. Port/- 
mouth, Hamble, and Hampton, where galleys 
may ride and float without coming aground, 
which no other harbour can do betwixt the 
river of Thames and Portſmouth. 

For ſuppoſe the galleys coming betwixt 
the Thomas — the e of Wight, are taken 
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with a ſtorm at ſouth, or being chaſed by 
an enemy, and forced to ſcek an harbour 
for ſuccour; if they bring not the tide with 
them they periſh, either upon a lee ſhore, 
or upon the purſuit of an enemy: and as I 
have ſhew'd, there is no place to compare 
to thoſe aforeſaid for the receipt of galleys, 
ſo there is no place ſo commodious for the 
labourers to reſide in the winter time as 
thoſe ; adding to them the caſtle of Por- 
cheſter, two or three miles from Por!/mouth 
by water, being a place ſecure for the labourers 
to abide in; room ſufficient to entertain five 
or ſix hundred of them, with their manu- 
factures, inſtruments, and tools, that may 
be ſet up to get their Iivings withal. 


A Proportion of Soldiers and Sailors for five 
Galleys, and the Charge to maintain them. 


You cannot allow leſs than fifteen ſoldiers 
and an hundred labourers for each galley, 
every labourer to have allow'd him 2 5. 64. 
per week, for his diet, two ſuits of cloaths, 
and a gown ; one phyſician- general, and 
every galley its ſurgeon, with ten ſailors to 
hand the fails ; the ſoldiers not to have any 
allowance of pay but in victuals; for they 
ſhould be ſuch ſoldiers as have entertain- 
ment for hurt and lame ſoldiers in the ſhires. 


How this Money may be raiſed. 


A certificate from all the ſhires in Eng- 
land, what the contribution of the houſes of 
correction do amount unto by the year, and 
to have it thus employ'd in galleys ; and 
what ſhall want thereof to maintain them, 
to be ſaved out of vain and ſuperfluous gor- 
mandizing, which is too much uſed in ma- 
ny ſet feaſts, and more to the ſhame than 
commendation of our nation, eſpecially in 
the halls and companies of London; the 
half of which may very well be ſpared and 
employ'd to this neceſſary uſe ; he people 
may meet in a friendly converſation to main- 
tain their cuſtoms, and to determine their 
affairs, with half the expence they are now 
at. 

Thus will no man be put to any charge, 
nor any feel the loſs of it; for there is no 
body invited to theſe feaſts, of ſo mean a 
rank and condition, as to value the gift of 
five or ſix meals, more or leſs, in a year. 

Another means to raiſe money towards 
this good work, 1s, out of hoſpitals, now 
become a marvellous abuſe ; and that eſpe- 
cially erected by Stor in the Charter-Houſe , 
for no man 1s now admitted into it, but 
ſuch as can buy it for money ; and having 
money, there is no exception to his quality, 
whether young or old. 

Neither is this hoſpital alone, but all o- 
thers in the kingdom, which I refer to the 
Oo00 exami- 
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examination and reformation of thoſe that 
ſhall be appointed to overlook them. 


I verily believe, if the founders gifts of 
thoſe — were now to be beſtowed, 
and galleys, upon the reaſons aforeſaid, to 

erected, they would, or ſuch hereafter 
will, convert the charitable benevolencies 
to the uſe of galleys, rather than to hoſpi- 
tals, ſince they live to ſee the abuſes of ſuch 
houſes. 

For what they ſhall give to maintain 
galleys, it would prove a ſtrength to the 
2 a means to ſave the lives of man 
men that otherwiſe ſhould die by the al 
lows ; a remedy againſt enormiries, thefts, 
and idleneſs of people ; a cauſe to make 
ſafe and peaceable travelling by land and 
ſea, and a courſe to relieve more poor peo- 
ple, five to one, than the hoſpitals do. 

There are many other ways, too tedious 
to ſet down, how to uphold this work, that 
ſhall no jway prejudice either king or com- 
monwealth; which I refer to after-times to 
conſider of, when it is on foot by certain 
commiſſioners that muſt be appointed for 


that purpoſe. 


The Ceremony of wearing the Flag, and the 
Uſe that is, and may be made of it. 


Have formerly ſhewed, when I treated 

of the office of the vice-admiral, how 
every admiral, and admiral of a ſquadron, 
was to carry their flags, and each ſhip un- 
der them in their ſquadron : now it remains 
for me to ſpeak more particularly of the 

„ and the uſe and cuſtom of it at ſea; for 
it is the ſtandard, under which all the fleet 
marches, as ſoldiers do under their enſign 
by land. | 

England, as I have declared, truly chal- 
lenges the prerogative of wearing the flag, 
as the ſole commander of our ſeas, and fo 
has held it, without contradiction, time out 
of mind. 

The privileges are theſe, That if a fleet 
of any country ſhall paſs upon his majeſty's 
ſeas, and meet the admiral's ſhip ſerving 
on thoſe ſeas, they are to acknowledge a 
ſty by coming under 
the lee of the admiral, by ſtriking their top- 
fails, and taking in their flag ; and this 
hath never been queſtion'd, out of ſtubborn- 
nefs, reſiſting the king's authority; but ra- 
ther out of want of knowledgeand ignorance, 
as appeared in the caſe of king Philip II. 
when he met the lord admiral of England, 
when he came to marry queen Mary. 

But though this privilege be granted ro 
his majeſty, and his deputy upon the ſeas, 
yet every ſhip of the king's, that ſerves un- 
der an admiral, cannot require it, if he be 
out of ſight of the admiral ; but the other 
ſtranger, be he admiral or no, is to ſtrike 


his topſail and hoiſt it again, to any one 
ſhip of the king's that ſhall meer him. 

Or if any ſuch ſhip or fleet belonging to 
any other prince, ſhall arrive in any port 
of his majeſty's, or paſs by any fort or caſtle 
of his, in their entrance, and before they 
come to an anchor, they muſt take in tneir 
flag three times, and advance it again, un- 
leſs the admiral's ſhip be in the ſame har- 
bour, and then they are not to diſplay it, 
but to wy in ſo long as they ſhall remain 
in the preſence of the admiral. But if any 
other ſhip of his majeſty's be there but the 
admiral, they are not bound to keep in 
their flag, but only to ſtrike 1t thrice, as 
aforeſaid. 

This caſe bred a great ion in 1613. 
when the earl of Gundamar came ambaſſa- 
dor into England, being accompanied by 
two galleons of the queen of Spain's, who 
arrived at Portſmouth, and as he paſſed by 
Stokes-Bay, there rid a ſhip of the king's, 
that was neither admiral of the narrow ſeas, 
2 had employment under his commiſ- 
ion. 

This ſhip required the two Spaniards to 
take in their flag, as a Frog due to his ma- 
jeſty's prerogative on the ſeas, which 
ar Ao do, only they ſtruck their 5 
ſails, till they were compelled to it. 

This act was complained of to my lord 
admiral by the ambaſſador, who found 
himſelf and his maſter injured by it. It 
pleaſed my lord admiral to confer with me 
about it; and out of his long and ancient 
experience concluded, That they were not 
bound to ſtrike their topſail, as they were 
required, unleſs the king's ſhip had been ad- 
miral of the narrow ſeas: and this I {et 
down from the long experienced admiral 
the earl of Nottingham. 

But I am not laviſh in ſpeaking of it, 
whenſoever I hear an argument upon -this 
ſubject of the narrow ſeas diſputed ; becauſe 
in theſe latter times, both the French and 
Hollanders ſeek to uſurp on his majeſty's 
right; I will therefore wiſh, that his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips would take more authority up- 
on them than is due, becauſe I would have 
their inſolence curbed. 

If any merchant's ſhip ſhall neglect to do 
their duty, as aforeſaid, either to ſhip or 
pinnace of his majeſty's, that ſhip or pin- 
nace is to fire at her, and to bring her to 
acknowledgment of her error by force; 
which being done, the ſhip thus offend- 
ing is to pay double the value of powder 
and ſhot ſpent againſt her by the king's 
ſhip. 

If any ſhip of the King's ſhall paſs by any 
fort or caſtle on the ſhore, out of ancient 
and fooliſh cuſtom, they have uſed the ſame 
reverence that merchants and ſtrangers uſe 
to do, ſave only ſtriking their flag, which 
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near her : 


is a thing mp; and indeed moſt ridi- 
culous for one of the king's ſhips to ſtrike 
to his caſtle, both of them being his own ; 
and it is as much as for a man to put off his 
hat to himſelf. 

And beſides, it may happen at ſuch a 
time, tide, and place, as the ſtriking a top- 
ſail may endanger a ſhipupon a rock, ſhelve, 
or ſind and therefore neceſſary to take 
away this ceremony, that has neither ground 
nor reaſon in it. 

All admirals in the king's ſervice, were 
wont to carry antiently the Sr. George's flag 
in the head of the topmaſt ; but ſince king 
James's coming to poſſeſs this crown, he 
has added to it the croſs of &. Andrew, as 
due to Scotland, which though it be more ho- 
nour to both the kingdoms to be thus link- 
ed and united together, yet in the view of 
the ſpectators, it makes not ſo fair a ſhew 
as the croſs of St. George only, if it would 
pleaſe his majeſty to conſider it. 

Beſides thoſe croſſes of England and Scut- 
land, carry'd as aforeſaid, the crois of the 
arms of England is iar to the lord high 
admiral of England, who is, and no other, 
bound to bear it when he goes to ſea, which 
flag, in truth, carries a princely ſhew when 
it is diſplay' d. 

As the lord admiral of England has the 
only privilege to wear the ſtandard of Eng- 
land in the main-top, ſo has he likewiſe 
power to permit and ſuffer another man to 
wear the bare Engliſh flag in the mam-top 
in his preſence ; which caſe I am able to in- 
ſtance ; and, beſides this that followeth, 
there are few precedents, as I conceive. 

In the year 1596. and the Eaſter before 
the taking of Cadiz in Spain, Calais in Pi- 
cardy was bel and taken the 
archduke Albert, and his Spaniſh forces, 
which made the queen weigh how much it 
concerned her, not to permit the neighbour- 
hood of the Spaniard, her then enemies, ſo 
hereupon with all celerity ſhe 
raifed land forces, to give ſuccour to Ca- 
lais, and appointed the earl of #/ex com- 
mander of them. No nobleman or gentle- 
man of ſpirit, but voluntarily put himſelf 
into the action, as, namely, the earl of 
Southampton, the lord Borowe, the lord 
Montjoy, the lord Riche, the lord Compton, 
the lord Burke of Ireland, Don Chriſtopher, 
ſor. to the pretended king of Portugal, with 
divers others, who were on board me in the 
Rainbow, at ſupper, and our fore-ſail cut to 
ſtand over, even as news was brought of the 
taking of Calais. 

The lord admiral, who was never back- 
ward to do his prince and country ſervice, 
haſten'd down to Dover to ſecure the ſeas, 
and imbarked himſelf in the Vanguard, as 
my lord of Efex had done in the Rainbow 
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with me. Whereupon I took in my flag, 
and acknowledged my duty to my lord ad- 
miral, notwithſtanding the greatneſs of the 
perſons on board me; which my lord ad- 
miral perceiving, commanded me, though 
my lord of Eſſex ſhould oppoſe it, to wear 
the flag with him equal in the top, as lon 
as we were in company together, which 
did, though at firſt it was reſiſted by my 
lord of Eſſex. 

And though the journey to Cadiz ſuc- 
ceeded immediately after this, and my lord 
of Eſſex had the privilege to wear the Eng- 
li/h flag in the main-top, in company of my 
lord admiral, who went likewiſe in that ex- 
pedition, yet the time and caſe muſt be 
conſidered ; for they had both equal autho- 
rity by land and ſea, under the great ſeal 
of England, which made their command 
alike. 

In the year 1588. when the Spaniards 
appeared on the Englih coaſt with their 
fleet, a galleon of theirs being diſtreſſed, 
arrived in the port of Havre de Grace in 
Normandy, which being known in England, 
three ſhips of the queen's, and one pinnace 
were ſent to ſurprize her in harbour, as I 
have ſhewed before, myſelf being in that 
fleet. 

Mr. Knevet, a gentleman of the queen's 
privy-chamber, was ſent to ſea at that time, 
with certain merchants ſhips, to ſtrengthen 
my lord admiral's fleet, fearing the Spa- 
niards would return again from the north- 
ward, whither they were gone. This fleet 
of merchants, and Mr. Muevet, was to join 
with four ſhips of the queen's, of which he 
was appointed admiral, though it was a 
merchant ſhip in which he ſerved. 

And that power may the king of Eugland 
grant to any ſubject of his, notwithſtanding 
his former patent to my lord admiral of 
England ; and yet I am of opinion, that 
within the compaſs of the narrow ſeas, it 
any ſuch admiral ſhall be appointed by the 
king, and meet the admiral's ſhips ſerving 
on the narrow ſeas, who is deputy to the 
great lord admiral, that ſuch ſhip there 
ſerving, the other is to take in his flag in 


his preſence, who doth wear it as ſubſtitute 


to the lord admiral, within the juriſdiction 
of the narrow ſeas, he having a former grant, 
and ſupreme authority before the other's im 
ployment. 

How far the narrow ſeas extend, is much 
controverted betwixt the French and us, 
they challenging, rather by words than 
right or precedent, half the ſeas betwixt 
England and France, as ſome of Hlanders 
do by the ſame reaſon ; but I could never 


hear that ever they conteſted with us about 


it. England's claim to the narrow ſeas needs 
no other repetition than J have formerly re- 
ated 
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lated, (viz.) a conſent of all nations, an 
everlaſting poſſeſſion, and an invincible 
wer to maintain It. | | 

Though to ſpeak truly, in my opinion, 
if from Yeadlibt $2 dad x4 akin 
in France with a line, what ſeas, or rather 
bays, ſhall fall within that line, or within 
them capes, do properly belong to France, 
and may be termed the King's Chamber, if 
ſo be we had no title to France ourſelves; 
but if you will ſee what ſhare of the ſea 
may belong to them by this meaſure, it 
would not be worth conteſting for, as may 
appear by the following : 

Beginning at Calais cliffs, with a direct 
line from ſea-head to ſea: head to the Hogue, 
and from the Hogue to Uſhant ; but this 
laſt we will not acknowledge, though there 
were right in the other ; for in that bound 
lie the iſlands of Ferſey, an antient patrimo- 
ny of England, and poſſeſſed by us near 
four hundred years; and what title foever 
France can invent to themſelves for that cir- 


cuit of the ſea, the ſame we may plead by 


Jerſey, that fronts upon the continents of 
France and 1t. 

A general that ſhall be invited to ban- 
quet on board another _ or otherwiſe 
come on board any other ſhip, how ſmall 
ſoever ſhe be, that ſhip ſhall carry the flag 
of the admiral, and be ſo reputed, ſo long 
as he ſhall remain on board her; and the 
flag born in his own ſhip to be taken in 
till his return ; for it 1s the man, and not 
the ſhip that has the authority of an ad- 
miral from a prince. 

The ſhewing or taking in the flag in the 
admiral's ſhip, being well conſidered and 
reſolved of beforehand, is able to direct a 
fleet in many caſes, as fully as though he 
had given his inſtructions by writing. 

The flag carried under the poop of a ſhip 
ſhews a diſgrace, and never. uſed: but when 
it is won or taken from an enemy. 

Many times ſhips wearing contrary flags, 
and eſpecially the colour of an enemy, it 
hath wrought many effects to the advantage 
of him that carries it, or may do again, as 
occaſion offers. 

When an admiral 1s in harbour or road 
with the reſt of his fleet, at the taking in 
of the flag in the evening, and ſhooting off 
a piece of ordnance, he ſets his watch, which 
his fleet muſt take notice of, and accord- 
ingly ſet their watch. The like 1s to be 
done at the diſcharge of the watch in the 
morning; as alſo when he ſhall weigh an- 
chor, and ſer ſail. 

The flag in the top half furl'd up, and ſo 
worn, ſome are of opinion, is as great an 
acknowledgment, as though it was abſo- 
lutely taken in; but neither that ceremony, 
or the taking in the flag, and advancing it 
thrice, gave me ſatisfaction when I ſerved 


on the narrow ſeas; but I compelled the 
Hollander to take in their flag abſolutely ; 
which was the begirming of their malice to- 
wards me. 

Many times 'an admiral will take in his 
own flag, and ſuffer a ſmaller ſhip to wear 
it as admiral, to deceive his enemy, till he 
hath brought him into his clutches. 

In ſome caſes an admiral will ſuffer ma- 
ny ſhips to wear their flag as admirals, and 
ſeeming to be of divers nations by their co- 
lours, becauſe they ſhall not be ſuſpected 
to be a fleet of war, till he has an opportu- 
nity to charge them, and then to take upon 
him his right ſhape. 


Laws enacted for the Puniſhment of Offenders 
at Sea, in the Days of King Richard I. in 
his Expedition to the Holy Land. 


T ſhall now appear, that the war by 

ſea is no new practiſed thing by this 
nation, as I have ſhewed in the days of 
Edward III. when there were armed out of 
England a thouſand warlike veſſels, a num- 
ber far exceeding us in this age; and yet 
not equal to us, if we conſider what art, 
experience, and sł ill hath taught us in ſea- 
affairs ſince then, that the invention of artil- 
lery, ſhot, and powder has been in uſe ; for 
by all likelihood and reaſon, the condition 
of ſhips then and now, is much differ- 
ing ; and beſides, ſince the days of Ed- 
ward III. new worlds have been diſcovered, 
able to equal more than the reſt known be- 
fore, which diſcoveries have cauſcd greater 
traffick, and by conſequence the increaſe of 
more ſhips than in thoſe antient times : and 
for the furtherance and eaſe of navigation, 
to perform their voyages with greater cele- 
rity, the ſecret of the bowling hath been 
found out. I am therefore of opinion, if the 
goodneſs of their ſhips had equalled their 
numbers, ſome future ſign or other would 
have appeared for our ſatisfaction. 

Which makes me believe, that moſt of 
their ſhips were made of oſiers, or other 
kind of light ſubſtance, and covered with 
hides for defence and ſafeguard of the fea : 
but we may ſay, That a ſhip ſo built, now 
in this age, cannot be made to brook the 
waves of the ſea, the winds and weather be- 


ing ſo outragious ; therefore in all likeli- 


hood the difference of times has made the 
difference of weather ; for the weather is like 
the world, and people dwelling in it, that 
as they grow old, they have the leſs vigour 
and ſtrength, and conſequently will be worſe 
and weaker by the continuance of it, and 


will by little and little decline, as no doubt 


it has done ſince the days of Edward III. 
For there is no old man now living, but 
will confeſs, the temper and calmneſs of 
the weather in the time of his yourh did 
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far exceed this of our elder years; and the Admirals at fea have the ſame authority 
like will his ſon do after him, when he as generals have by land, and of as great 
come to the ſtate of an old man; and ſtill Wy} ſome are of opinion, that ad- 
follow one another as long as the world con- murals were inſtituted in Greece by Conſtan- 
tinues. tine the Great; though modern times ſay, 
Mariners have an obſervation, That the they were erected firſt in France, others in 
three years before, and three years after the Spain, and in the year 1246. in the reign 
prime, which happens every nineteenth year, of Don Ferdinand ITI. But let other coun- 
the weather proves more boiſterous and tries pretend what they lift for themſelves, 
ſtormy than the relt of the time, and every our records and commiſſions do prove a 
nineteen years worſe than the other : then more ancient right than thoſe of latter 
what would a ſhip do, if ſhe were built af- times. 
ter the manner of veſſels four hundred years 
ago, and ſent out into the main fea ? Upon what Occaſion Ships ſhould ſalute Caſtles, 
But leaving this argument to men of bet- or one another at Sea with their Ordnance 
ter capacity and learning than myſelf, I will and bow the Abuſe thereof may be taken 
rove the antiquity of fea actions, underta- = away. 
E by our nation, and the kings thereof, 
long before the enterprize of Edward III. 1 AM ſorry I have the occaſion to com- 
formerly ſpoken of: and I will begin with plain of the laviſh and waſteful expence 
Julius Agricola under the Romans govern- of powder, in ſaluting ſhips under a friend- 
ment, that firſt ſailed about Exgland and ly pretence of meeting at ſea, more prac- 
Scotland, and the firſt that diſcovered the tiſed of late by our nation, than by any o- 
iſlands of Orkney, which he ſubdued. ther, though no people or country have 
The ſecond was the great action of king more cauſe to prohibit it than we, when 
Edgar the Saxon, and king of this land, who we remember our opportunity loſt againſt 
with eight hundred fail of ſhips, failed the invincible Armada of Spain, as they 
round England and Scotland, not once, but termed themſelves, in 1588. and onl 
often. through the want of powder, as is well 
And the third I am to take notice of, is known. And yet I muſt ſay in the praiſe 
Richard I. and his glorious expedition to of thoſe of the queen's time, that the want 
the holy land, againſt the heathen Saracens, of powder proceeded not out of a waſteful 
in which expedition he eſtabliſhed the fol- and idle conſuming of it, before there were 
lowing laws, which in ſome points have con- cauſe to uſe it; for neither then, nor in 
tinued to this day, but not with that rigour all the reign of queen Elizabeth, there was 
and ſeverity, as in times paſt, ſpent in a laviſh kind the tenth part of that 
which is now adays: I may impute it to 
Laws eſtabliſhed by King Richard J. many cauſes, as namely, our wars then that 
made our commanders more provident ; but 
I. Whoſoever ſhall kill any man a ſhip- principally I muſt commend the moderate 
board, ſhall be bound to the back of drinking of that time, which I could wiſh 
the party killed, and thrown into the ſea a reformation of now amongſt us; and that 
with him. we may return to our old faſhion, how 
II. If one ſhould be killed on land, the par- odious ſoever it be to this new-faſhioned 
ty ſhould be bound in like manner, and time. 
bury'd alive with him killed. What I ſhall ſay, is not to make a com- 
III. Whoſoever ſhall draw any knife or pariſon of times, or to tax our late abuſes in 
weapon, with an intent to draw blood, or that kind : I only adviſe, and ground my 
by other means ſhall draw blood, ſhall opinion upon reaſon, how things of this 
loſe his hand. nature may be carried, which I reter to con- 
IV. Whoſoever ſhall ſtrike one, without ſideration; and deſire, that if it be approv- 
drawing blood, with his hand or other- ed, every captain may be tied to obſerve 
wiſe, ſhall be ducked three times at the it as a law eſtabliſhed, and a penalty to the 
yard-arm. breakers of it: and the firſt thing I will 
V. Whoſoever reviles or curſes another, for handle, ſhall be the ſalutations of caſtles to 
lo often as he has reviled, ſhall pay ſo ſhips, and the compliments of ſhips to caſtles. 
many ounces of ſilver. A caſtle and the governor of it, is in the 
VI. Whoſoever ſteals ſhall have his head nature of a gentleman that will entertain his 
ſhorn, and boiled pitch poured on it, and friend at his houſe, and give him a hearty 
teathers ſtrew'd upon the ſame, whereby welcome; and becauſe a caſtle cannot per- 
he may be known ; and at the firſt land- form it in words, he makes his ordnance 
ing- place where he ſhall come, there to ſpeak it for him, with ſuch a number of 
be tow'd aſhore. Pieces as he thinks fit; after which propor- 
vor, MI Pppp tion, 
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tion, an admiral is to anſwer by way of 
thanks, but to exceed the number of the 
caſtle's ſalutation, becauſe an admiral's ſhip 
commonly carries three times more pieces 
than a caſtle has. This is to be referred to 
the will of the commander on either fide. 

If an admiral be accompanied by his vice- 
admiral, rear-admiral, and the reſt of his 
fleet, there needs no other ſalutation from 
the caſtle; for the lord admiral's welcome 
includes all the reſt of his friends and fleet; 
but notwithſtanding, a vice- admiral muſt 
ſalute a caſtle with two pieces leſs than the 
admiral, and the rear-admiral with two leſs 
than he; and this is as much to honour the 
admiral as the caſtle ; but it muſt be con- 
ſider'd, that theſe three only that carry the 
flags of command, and rule over the ſqua- 
drons, and no other ſhip, 1s to ſhoot, un- 
leſs it is by directions of the admiral ; for 
their ſhooting will be taken as too great a 
familiarity with him. 

When an admiral ſhall depart from un- 
der the command of a caſtle, in ſign of his 
loving acceptance for his entertainment, 
both he and his two other flags are to give 
the ſame ſalutation that the caſtle gave him 
at his entrance, and with the ſame number 
of ordnance and form, as aforeſaid. 

If a fleet paſs within ſight of a caſlle, and 
not within command of his ordnance to 
reach him, the caſtle is not bound to ſalute, 
only'to afford a welcome, and a viſit by a 
gentleman of quality. 

If a governor fail to perform any compli- 
ment that 1s meet, he muſt — it upon 
the admiral's landing, making his ord- 
nance roar aloud his welcome; but the 
ſhip is not to anſwer, becauſe it is done 
to the perſon of the admiral, who is bound 
to requite the ſame upon the governor's 
viſiting him on board his ſhip, and at his 
departure from thence. 

The ſaluting of ſhips by one another at 
ſea, is both ancient and decent, though in 
this latter time much abuſed ; for whereas 
three, five, or ſeven pieces have been the 
ordinary uſe for a ſhip to ſalute an admi- 
ral, and never to exceed that proportion, 
and an admiral not to anſwer with above 
one or three, now they ſtrive to exceed that 
number, thinking that many pieces add ho- 
nour to the ſalutation: but the owners of 
merchant ſhips would be gladder it might 
be done with leſs coſt, and more courteſy 
in another kind, But though the admiral 
cannot reſtrain this compliment in the ſhip 
that ſalutes, yet he may command his gun- 
ner not to return above one or three pieces, 
according to the old manner. 

And for ſuch ſhips as are of his own fleet, 
he may prohibit the ſaluting of one another, 
but upon the occaſions following, (viz.) in 
bringing good and fortunate news againſt an 


enemy after an eſcape of a deſperate danger, 
and then not to exceed three or five, and 
to be anſwered at the diſcretion of the ad- 
mural. 

The exceſſive banqueting on board is a 
great conſuming of powder ; for as men's 
brains are heated with wine, ſo they heat 
their ordnance with oſtentation, and profeſ- 
ſed k indneſs at that inſtant, and many times 
not without danger: and therefore, to take 
away the cauſe, a captain ſhould have di- 
rections from under the hand of a general to 
forbid ſhooting, which would be a good 
excuſe, and give his gueſts ſatisfaction, un- 
leſs it be done in the manner following, as 
I have deviſed. 

The vain drinking of healths is another 
means to waſte powder, which a general 
muſt likewiſe forbid, except it be the health 
of a free prince, or men of that rank and 
condition; and then not to exceed one piece 
when the health ſhall be begun: the king's 
the queen's, or their iſſues, is exempted from 
this ſtrictneſs. 

Upon ſome occaſion an admiral may 
command his whole fleet to fire their guns, 
as namely, when a foreign prince, gover- 
nors of countries, ambaſſadors of great po- 
tentates, and men of great blood and quali- 
ty, ſhall be either tranſported, or make a 
viſit on board the admiral to behold the 
ſtatelineſs of his fleet, it were neceſſary they 
were as well reſolved of their force, as the 


report they would make of their welcome; 


and in that caſe every ſhip of the fleet 1s to 
ſhoot their whole number of pieces diſtinct- 
ly and orderly, (as thus:) An admiral and 
his ſquadron firſt to begin, the vice-admi- 
ral to follow his example, and ſo the rear- 
admiral to do the like ; but with this cau- 
tion, That no ſmall ſhip or pinnace do 
mingle themſelves with great ſhips, but to 
ſecond one another according to their ranks 
and greatneſs, 

To come now to my propoſition how 
things ſhould be carried, it is thus; That 
upon drinking of healths, or leaves taken 
on board ſhips, inſtead of the exceſſive 
charge of burning powder out of great ord- 
nance, it may be done with muskets ; for 
a man's welcome conſiſts not ſo much in the 
difference betwixt a cannon and a leſſer 

iece, but in the loving heart of him that 
invites: both the one and the other are con- 
ſumed in the twinkling of an eye ; and the 
report of a falconet, when there 1s no greater 
piece, is all one to the hearer, as if it were 
a cannon or falcon. 

Therefore to accommodate this diffe- 
rence, and to bring it to a certain cuſtom 
in the king's ſhips hereafter, I wiſh, that 
inſtead of the chargeable waſting of powder 
that is now in uſe, by ſhooting of great 
ordnance, to have a number of musketiers 

placed 
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placed, and decently armed and apparell'd, 
ſoldier-like, upon the upper deck, that 
when there ſhall be occaſion todrink healths, 
or to take their leaves at departure, they 
fire their muskets at a mark, made like the 
ſhape of a man put into a barrel off at 
ſea, within point-blank, where the ſoldiers 
ſhall take their aim duly : this will be an 
act of more pleaſure and delight to the be- 
holders than the other, where nothing is ex- 
pected but the falling of a buller, having 
no object to ſhoot at; the eye, the ear, 
and ſenſe, are all in action, and employed 
together, and many other benefits ariſe by 
it; for the ſoldier will by this practice be 
made a perfect ſhotſman againſt he ſhall 
encounter his enemy; and with fo ſmall 
a coſt and charge, that a cartrage of a can- 
non will entertain perſons of good rank, 
and give them as great ſatisfaction with 
them few muskets, as the number of can- 
nons will do; for the ear is only pleaſed 
with the report a cannon makes, which 
laſts no longer than a flaſh of powder: no 
gunner is made more perfect in his art, 
for he ſhoots at random in the air, with- 
out level. 


The corrupt Abuſes uſed in his Majeſty's Ser- 
vice by Sea, and the means how to reform 
them. 


HE difference of times has made ſo 
1 great a difference in our fea actions, 
betwixt the days of queen Elizabeth and 
thoſe of this time, that I, who have been 
an actor in both, have cauſe not only to 
marvel, but to lament, to ſee abuſes thus 
corruptly crept in : the particulars of ſome 
I will handle, and withal give inſtructions 
how to amend the errors committed in our 
ſervices at ſea, which will now much con- 
cern us, becauſe our bordering neighbours, 
the French and Hollanders, daily increaſe in 
ſhipping, as we daily ſee by proof. 
I will begin with the prime officer, who 
is the light and guide of the reſt, viz. the 


lord high admiral of England, who is the 


main tree, and all other inferior officers are 
but branches that ſpread out of him ; and 
where inferior offices are executed by many 
commiſſioners, and thoſe not of greateſt 
experience, and every one has his vote, 
ſometimes they are carried by perſuaſion of 
friends, or wrought upon by ſervants, but 
commonly corruption has the upper hand, 
by money to prefer men without merit ; 
for I am informed, that no place is freely 
diſpoſed of without the groſs feeing of 
ſome, not otherwiſe approving their ſuffi- 
ciencies. 


The moſt inferior officer of the ordina- 


ry in harbour is the cook, whoſe experience, 


whoſe long continuance in his majeſty's 
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ſervice, or teſtimony of his ſufficiency un- 


der the hands of the ableſt officers, cannot 


advance him to the place ofa cook, if pray- 
ers of angels do not prevail above the pray- 
ers of men. | 

And though the meanneſs of this place is 
not to be rated with the reſt of better de- 
gree, yet it will ſerve for an inſtance, to 
ſhew how things are carry'd with bribery 
and corruption, to the prejudice of the 
King's ſervice ; for it is an old ſaying, He 
that buys dear, muſt ſell dear, or ſave him- 
ſelf by deceit. | 

But this is not all, nor yet the worſt, 
that may enſue upon this bought place 
for I find no man excepted from purchaſing, 
but every one muſt ſtretch up for the price 
demanded for it, which makes the poor 
buyer confeſs, it is the deareſt bargain a 
man can lay his money out on. 

Here is a brave opportunity offered for 
an enemy, or any a 111-diſpoſed perſon, 
to buy this place, who may be the de- 
ſtruction of the ſhip, and all other ſhips 
that ride near her, by ſetting the cook- 
room on fire, and excuſing it as an unlucky 
accident or miſchance ; for to the cook 1s 
only committed the fire in the cook-room. 

And becauſe I make this cook's office 
the leading card to the reſt, I heartily wiſh 
and pray, for the good of his majeſty's 
ſervice, that the cook-ſeller and the cook- 
buyer, yet though he were a cook by name, 
may be all hanged together, for example, 
fear, and terror of others. 

The next abuſe to this, is, the officers 
of his majeſty's navy, who of late years 
have been gentlemen unexperienced ; and 
the clerks, formerly belonging to the of- 
ficers, that are well practiſed how to pre- 
tend profit for the king, and themſelves to 
reap the benefit of it. Theſe clerks guide 
the unexperienced gentlemen, who are of- 
ten ignorant of their frauds, as will ap- 
pear, if his majeſty pleaſe to grant his com- 


miſſion to examine abuſes, and to ſettle a 


form of government in ſea-affairs. 

The firſt abuſe and corruption that en- 
ter*d into this office, was in the time of the 
late earl of No!tingham, lord high admiral 
of England, by placing a follower of his 
own, who, by the power he had with the 
good old lord, became the ſole manager 
and director of things by ſea, and made his 
own will my lord's peremptory command, 
and fo the officers of that time have con- 
feſſed ro me; and ſince that party's quit- 
ting his office, it were good to know how 
other officers are come into their places, 
and the value they gave for them; for 1 
know there has been paid, and it is com- 
monly rated at 1500 J. for ſuch an office; 


when, if you deal fairly, it ſcarce affords 


the intereſt of 1500 /. 
Leaving 
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Leaving theſe abuſes, which will prove 
without end, if examined by the commiſ- 
fioners aforeſaid, I will yy my ſelf 
to redreſs theſe encroaching dangers and 
corrupt dealings, and bring it to the ſtate 
of Hawkins's and Burroughs's times, who 
were perfect and honeſt men in their places, 
the one treaſurer, the other comptroller. 

The way to ſettle things, is to appoint 


writ beforean admiral, young, heroical, and of a great 


m7 nd” 


rthum- 


blood: his experience in ſea affairs is not 


1 much to be requ ired at firſt, as his ſin- 


* 


lord admi. cerity, honour, and wiſdom 3 for his daily 


ral. 


practice in his office, with conference of 
able and experienced men, will quickly in- 
ſtruct him. 

The next reformation will conſiſt in the 
election of the four officers of his majeſty's 
navy formerly treated of. Whoſoever 
ſhall execute thoſe places, and not have paſt 
the degrees of inferior officers, as boat- 
ſwain, gunner, carpenter, Sc. but are led 
moſt by the precedent or direction of the 
covetous and deceitful clerks aforeſaid, his 
majeſty ſhall never be well ſerved, but his 
name uſed for a colour to their deceits, as 
appears by an inſtance I was an cye-witnels 
to, 
At my lord of Lind/ey's return from the 
weſt country to the Downs, there to re- 
victual for two months, it was no fooner 


known to the officers of the navy, but 


twelve of their ſervants poſted thither to 
take a muſter of our men, when a muſter- 
maſter is allowed for that ſervice. 

I defire to know what the king gained 
by that needleſs employment, and what e- 
very one of thoſe clerks was allowed for his 
pleaſure in riding and waſtefully banquet- 
ing in that journey? This ſtrictneſs is 
without cauſe; for it is impoſſible for a 
captain deceitfully to carry a dead pay, 
unleſs a purſer connive at it, which is un- 
likely he would hazard his eſtate and repu- 
tation for twenty ſhillings 3 and therefore 
let the officers of the navy pretend what 


they liſt, Iknow they do his ma jeſty a diſſer- 


vice in it; for by this occaſion, and the 
badneſs of victuals, it makes ſeamen back- 
ward to ſerve the king. 

It is ſuppoſed the officers have ſome de- 
ceit in it for their own benefit, in taking a 
time of advantage by men's abſence, that 
they know had fed upon ſtinking victuals at 
ſea, and would be glad of ſome refreſhing 
aſhore. 
officers, makes ſeamen diſobey his maje- 
1 proclamation, and fly to the ſervice 
of other princes and ſtates, or become pi- 
rates, with hearts of revenge for the inju- 
ries done them. 

And to end this voyage, I will ſay ſome- 
thing to parallel this muſter. At my re- 
turn from Portſmouth, in the company of 


Theſe, and other like ill uſages of 


captain Maſon, who had been treaſurer of 
the late great warlike action of his maje- 
ſty's, it was our hap to meet with thirteen 
clerks and officers of the navy, ſome of 
them ſtuffed in hired coaches with four 
horſes, the reſt well mounred on horſe- 
back, all of them to pay but two ſhips of 
the king's, the James and the Reformation, 
which, I think, will not amount to much 
more than one thouſand pounds. I deſire 
there may be a quere of their charge to his 
majeſty by this journey of theirs, and it 
ſhall appear what devices they have to enrich 
themſelves and followers; when captain Ma- 
ſon at that time told me, That in pay ing his 
majeſty's great armies, though part of them 
were as far as Cornwal, yet he never 
charged his majeſty in all thoſe ſervices 
with more than himſelf, his clerk, and one 
other ordinary ſervant. a 

As this was the end of that voyage, ſo 
I will not let paſs what happened in the 
beginning of it, in the James I ſerved in. 
At the taking in of victuals at Ti/bxr y-Hope, 
there appeared a certain proportion of beef 
and pork, able, with its ſcent, to have 

iſoned the whole company; but by the 
carefulneſs of the quarter- maſters it was found 
unſerviceable; yet after it was refuſed by 
the ſaid officers of the ſhip; and lay upon 
the hatches unſtowed, ſome of the officers 
of the navy repaired aboard, and by their 
authority and great anger, forced it to be 
taken in for good victuals; which proved 
as 1 have faid before. 

My obſervation to this point, is, That 
though the officers of the navy have nothing 
to do with the victualling part, yet it 15 
likely there is a combination betwixt the 
one and the other, like to a mayor of 
a corporation, a baker, who for that year 
will favour the brewer, that ſhall the next 
year do the like to his trade when he be- 
comes mayor. 

Here will Iceaſe to make any further diſ- 
covery of the abuſes, but refer it all to exa- 
mination, and myſelf will turn phyſician, 
and ſtudy how to cure the malignant diſ- 
eaſes of corruption that have crept in and 
infected his majeſty's whole navy, and his 
imployments at ſea, as well in the officers 
that aſſume abſolute authority above the 
reſt, and who, I think, will be found moſt 
faulty, as in the victualler, and purſer, that 
has relation to the victualler. My third 
obſervation, is the ſtate of the king's ſhips, 
their built, and what is to be amended in 
them. My fourth is, the foremaſt men, 
gunners, and all the company in general, 
without whom ſhips cannot ſail. And my 
laſt ſhall conſiſt of the maſters and captains, 
which I will make the voyage of 1635. the 
ground of my exceptions to them. 


As 
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As I have ſpoken of my lord admiral, 
by his authority to be the chief reformer 
aforeſaid, ſo in the ſecond degree of refor- 
mation, I wiſh that ſuch officers of the na- 
vy were choſen as are perfect in their oc- 
cupation and breeding, and have paſſed all 
offices and degrees in ſhips, and namely, 
out of the fraternity of the Trinity-Houſe ; 
for they are men that know well the prac- 
tice of the ſea, being brought up in it from 
their infancies : they ſerved their appren- 
ticeſhips in apy which no gentleman or 
clerk has done ; by their painful labour they 
have attain'd to good eſtates ; they are of 
that ſufficient ability, as they have the elec- 
tion of the maſters that ſerve in the king's 
ſhips; their ambition will notextend higher 
than to his majeſty's countenance, and to be 
honoured with the title of his ſervants ; in 
their imployments they will not ſtrive to 
exceed in oſtentation, or in numbers of 
needleſs ſervants and followers ; their diet 
will be anſwerable to their accuſtom'd breed- 
ings ; they will not covet ſtate in their lodg- 
ings, nor ſolemn places in their conſulta- 
tions; they will commend no man to office 
whoſe ſufficiency they will not undertake 
for; no proviſion or ſtore can be brought 
in, but they will be able to judge of the 
goodneſs of it; no boatſwain, gunner, or 
other officer, can exceed in their demands, 
but they can controul them; or in their 
return from their voyages bring in waſteful 
expence, but they will be able to check 
them, though it be to a yard of cable, 
rope, or a pound of powder. This is the 
way, and no other way, to prevent ſtealth, 
cozenage, and all deceits, which the clerks 
cannot deviſe to do. Thus would the name 
of corruption and abuſes be converted into 
merit and deſert, If theſe men ſhall offend 
in the execution of their offices, they are 
not people that can carry their deceits out 
by friends, as not being bred that- way ; 
or if they ſhall be found culpable or faulty, 
their eſtates are not ſo mean, but will be 
able to make reſtitution for the damages 
they do. 

But to take away all occaſion of deceit in 
the inferior officers of the ſhips, when they 
are at fea, theſe officers of the navy may 
appoint in every ſhip an able man, who, 
beſides his labour, may have authority to 
overlook the expence of the gunner, car- 
penter, boatſwain, and the reſt, and to ap- 
prove 1t under his hand with theirs, and 
with the teſtimony of the captain and maſter. 

And becauſe theſe men may have the 
better reſpect above the common fort, and 
profit withal to make them the more care- 
ful to perform the truſt that is committed 
to them, they may be entered for drum 
and fife, which will add ſix ſhillings a 
month to their ordinary entertainment; for 
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the two places are to be well ſpared, as un- 
neceſſary in ſea ſervice. 
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The next officer or office I will handle This was 


ſhall be the victualler, whoſe negligence or 


writ before 
the vidual- 


covetouſneſs; for one of the two it mult i came in- 


be imputed unto, has brought the king's hi: place, 


ſervice to a great contempt, as all men 
know, with grief and pity. This officer 
ought to have a bitter and ſevere cenſure 
if he fail of the goodneſs and quantity of 
victuals of his majeſty's allowance, and I 
wiſh no leſs than death to be inflicted on 
him; for no ſubject's eſtate is able to coun- 
tervail the damage his majeſty may ſuſtain 
in ſuch defects, in his weighty expeditions. 
The combinations, the abuſes, and the 
practice of this office, I refer to future ex- 
amination . 

The victuals at ſea conſiſts of beer, bread, 
fleſh, fiſh, butter, cheeſe, &c. and to be 
bought of ſeveral perſons, according to 
their profeſſions and trades, I will there- 
fore put them all in one number, and ſer 
down a courſe how to reform them all to- 
gether, viz. to bind every one 1n a parti- 
cular bond, returnable into the exchequer, 
that the victuals they furniſh ſhall be ſuffi- 
cient, well-conditioned, able to abide good 
the length of the voyage, conſiſting of ſo 
many months; and if there be found defect 
or fault of performance thereof, the bond 
to be immediately forfeited, unleſs by a da 
appointed they put on board his majeſty's 
ſhips the quantity of ſuch victuals as ſhall be 
defective; by this means the king ſhall be 
well ſerved, and the people well fatisfy'd. 

Moreover the victualler muſt be enjoin- 
ed to put on board every ſhip the whole 
proportion of victuals to the quantity of 
men ſerving in her; for in this there has 
been great deceit : for, whereas his majeſty 
allows a large and ſufficient rate for every 
man's diet, the victualler and the purſer had 
wont to contract betwixt themſelves, that 
the purſer ſhall have the victualling of a 
certain proportion of men, and to allow 
the' victualler three half-pence or two-pence 
per diem, out of that the king allows, and 
juſtly pays. | 

The gain of the purſer at ſea far exceeds 
all other officers, as will ap 
buying their places ſhall be examined. Both 
the buyer and ſeller of this office knows 
that the gain of it muſt ariſe by deceiving 
the king and company: which, beſides that 
it breeds a great inconveniency, for the 


purſer's unreaſonable griping the ſailors of 


their victuals, and plucking it, as it were, 
out of their bellies, it makes them become 
weak, ſick, and feeble, and then follows 
an infection, and inability to do their la- 
bour, or elſe uproars, mutinies, and diſor- 
ders enſue among the company, that a cap- 
tain muſt interpoſe himſelf, his reputation, 

Quad and 


pear when their 
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and credit, to appeaſe them; and all for 
the corruption of the buyer and ſeller of that 
office; beſides it gives a great diſcontent 
to people, and diſcourages them to do ſer- 
vice in the whole voyage. 

For reformation hereof, this place 1s not 
corruptly to be bought with money, but 
free election to be made of an honeſt and 
careful man, that will have no end but his 
majeſty's profit, and his own credit; he 
muſt neither contract with the victualler, 
nor take advantage of poor mens being 
aſhore, for him to ſave their allowance of 
diet to enrich himſelf, but ſuch ſurplus of 
victuals as remains at the end of the voyage, 
to ſee it forth- coming, or to be accountable 
for it to the king's officers. 

And if it be found, after the voyage, that 
this purſer has perſormed the truſt commit- 
ted to his charge, then to reward him accord- 
ing to his ſervice as the lord admiral and 
the officers of the navy ſhall think fit. This 
conſidered, will prove more beneficial and 
more ſafe to the purſer, than to buy his of- 
fice at a dear rate, which he muſt execute 
with danger; for his gain muſt riſe by co- 
zenage, which being diſcovered, a heavy 
puniſhment will be inflicted on him. 

This falſe benefit thus gotten by the of- 
ficers conniving with one another, by this 
reformation will turn to the king's profit : 
but I deſire it may be carried with more mo- 
deration and pity to poor men; for the com- 
pany have Jon s been the ſufferers, the 
urſers making their advantage of the mens 
— aſhore, by taking to themſelves their 
allowance of victuals in their abſence. 

The ſecond abuſe that is offered the 
company is in another kind, (as namely, in 
their pay, ) wherein his majeſty is no leſs 
abuſed than the poor men ; for if at an 
time they fall ſick, and be put aſhore, ſuc 
is the charity of prope where they land, 
that they ſooner periſh than find pity, un- 
leſs they bring money with them. 

And ſeeing that his raajeſty does and 
muſt pay all thoſe that ſerve him, it will 
be better for them, and more profit to the 
king, to diſcharge them at their firſt ar- 
rival, than to continue them longer unpaid 
for whilſt they lie ſick aſhore, and not diſ- 
charged, their victuals and pay amounts 
to thirty and odd ſhillings a month, which 
may be ſaved, if they are at firſt diſ- 
charged. | 

In the voyage of 1635. ſome of my men 
fell ſick in the James, whom I cauſed to be 
put aſhore, to avoid further infection, and 
commanded the purſer to make proviſion 
for their lodgings, and other neceſſaries, to 
be abated in their pay. If theſe men had 
been diſcharged when they were landed, 
the king had ſaved ſo much as I have 
expreſſed before, and the poor men had 
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been furniſhed with money to have defray'd 
their expence, which they took upon truſt. 

I confeſs this abuſe is ancient, which 1 
complained of to queen Elizabeth, who re- 
dreſſed it, by ſending an under-treaſurer and 
moneys with me to fea in the laſt voyage 
ſhe lived, and wherein I went admiral ; but 
her preſent death following, cauſed it to bs 
neglected; but fit again to be revived, for 
the good both of king and ſubject. When 
the purſer of the James demanded his mo- 
ney thus disburſed, the officers of the navy 
with great anger asked him, who made 
him the queen's treaſurer? Which is a direct 
3 they have a further end in it than the 

ing's good; for I am told they have two 
ſhillings in the pound for the payment of 
ſuch moneys as the poor ſailors go upon the 
ore. 

I will proceed, and ſpeak ſomewhat of the 
king's ſhips, their manner of built, and 
their defects, which, in my opinion, ought 
to be amended, I will make the James 
my precedent, which 1s a beautiful ſhip to 
the eye, and of mighty force to offend ; 
I found nothing amiſs in her hull, but in 
her maſts, yards, and bolt-ſprit, which 
were too ſhort, which made her fails too 
narrow, and her fail the worſe. But theſe 
are faults that may be eaſily amended. 

But in ſome caſes of building ſhips, or 
rather, I may fay, of making experiment, 
they have left no help or hope of amend- 
ment; though I am informed there was a 
warning given of the inſufficiency of the 
workman before he undertook her. 

In my ſpeaking of the difference in the 
built of ſhips, betwixt a fluſh-deck and 
high-carved, I have ſaid ſufficiently before; 
only I adviſe, that in ſhips with fluſh-decks, 
a ſlight forecaſtle may be built, and the up- 
permoſt part of the ſhip be armed with 
junks of cables, for the ſafeguard of men 
againſt ſmall-ſhot ; as alſo to make barri- 
cadoes, and other material defences, to 
place ſeveral fowlers afore and abaft, to be 
the death of ſo many men as ſhall enter. 
There are many other deviſed things to be 
practiſed, which I refer to my fifth book, 
wherein I treat of ſtratagems. 

Now I will ſpeak of foremaſt-men, and 
the abuſe uſed in preſſing them, by ex- 
ample of this laſt voyage in 1635. The 
greateſt part of theſe men conſiſt of water- 
men, never before at ſea, and others of the 
ſame ſort altogether unſerviceable; and 
herein are the officers of the navy to blame, 
who to pleaſure friends, or for other ends of 
their own, appoint taylors, porters, and 
others of that rank, unworthy of the hatches 
to lie on; and yet every one of theſe men 
ſtands his majeſty in 1/. 115. a month, 
when they will think much to pay an able 


ſeaman that ſhail be abſent at a muſter : ſo 
orea 
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great a power has partiality with theſe men, 
chat they prefer the unworthy before the well- 
deſerving, and are willing to pay 1 J. 115. 
1 month to tay lors, rather than 145. to a 
ſailor. 

The ſea towns in England are not fir be- 
hind theſe abuſes in election of ſuch men as 
I have found in this voyage; for that in 
the northern preſs, betwixt Jarmouth and 
Newcaſtl:, never a man appeared in the 
James that ever had been at ſea; inſomuch 
that if I had not procured a warrant for one 
of my maſter's mates to look out for good 
men, never ſhip had been worſe provided. 

For reformation whereof, I would adviſe 
at the next general preſs, that the charge be 
committed to the maſters, or their mates, 
that go in the voyage, They are to repair 
to the towns and corporations on the coaſts, 
authorizing them, with the officers of the 
{11d towns, to call all ſeafaring men there 
dwclling before them, and the maſters to 
examine their ſufficiencies, and according 
to their abilities to preſs them, and enjoin 
them to appear before the clerk of the check 
at Chatham. 

There is another great miſmanagement 
is his majeſty's ſhips, which is fit to be 
amended, in order hereafter to redreſs it: 
by allowance of the king, the worſt of thoſe 
loiterers I have ſpoken of, have as good en- 
tertainment as the ableſt ſailor, that is no 
officer, and neither captain nor other com- 
mander can reform it, becauſe cuſtom has 
ſo ſettled it ; for a reformation whereof, 
I do adviſe, that by conſent of captain, 
maſter, and gunner, every ſuch man's pay 
be proportion'd according to their ſufficien- 
cies, U1Z. to take it from one, and add it to 
another; but no way to charge the king 
more than with his ordinary proportion. 

It this courſe were really taken, ſeamen 
would be as willing to ſerve the king, as 
they are now refractory to his ſervice; it 
would be a great cauſe to make them to obey 
and love their commanders, and encourage 
them to exceed one another in their labours, 
in hope to have their pay mended. Theſe 
people are to be governed by a captain, 
maiter, and other inferior officers, which I 
have formerly treated of ; and I will now 
deſcribe the fitneſs of a captain to be choſen 
to ſerve in the king's ſhips. 

The little employment in ſea affairs 
makes many pretenders to the place of cap- 
tain, when there is talk of expedition; and 
very often there are factions and quarrels 
among ſuch pretenders. But to take away 
all competition that may ariſe amongſt 
them, and that his majeſty may diſtinguiſh 
of their works, it were good, when ſuch 
captains ſhall be nominated and elected, to 
require them to preſent authentick teſtimo- 
nies of their ſervice and fights they have 
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been in at ſea, which will approve their 
ſufficiencies; for a captain is choſen for his 
warlike part, as the maſter 1s for the con- 
duction of his ſhip. 

A captain of the king's ſhip muſt be of 
reputation and government, bountiful, and 
not prodigal in his expence : he muſt mo- 
derate his expence according to his pay, and 
the time it is likely to continue, that he 
may be the better able to maintain his 
port after the ſervice 1s ended, both for the 
honour of the king whom he ſerves, and for 
his own reputation; for his after-preferment 
muſt lie upon his former behaviour and de- 
meanour. He muſt abandon the beaſtlineſs 
of drinking, and conniving at drunkards, 
which are the general diſorders at ſea, 
though in reaſon no man ſhould more de- 
teſt it; for they may know that drinking 
is not the way to preferment; for no man 
was ever raiſed for his vice, but 1t 1s made 
an objection to hinder his fortune. 


As a captain ought to be frugal in his 


own expence, ſo ought he to be no leſs for 
the king's profit; as, firſt, in victuals: there 
muſt be no conniving betwixt him and his 
purſer, nor betwixt the purſer and any other 
officer; and what victuals ſoever ſhall come 
into the ſhip that it be not imbezelled, or 
ſecretly convey'd out of her; he muſt ſee an 
equal carriage betwixt purſer and company, 
without advantage to either; for by this 
reformation the king is only to receive be- 
nefit. He muſt alſo have an eye over the 
gunner, as well to ſee the taking in of his 
ſtore, as the re-delivery of it. He may 
have a ſervant to keep a private account of 
the expence of every ſhot at ſea, to dil- 
prove any unlawful account the gunner ſhall 
unjuſtly charge himſelf withal. ; 

I will end this diſcourſe with the maſters, 
who are the conductors of his majeſty's ſhips, 
from their going out till their return home. 
There ought to be a general election of theſe 
men principally of ſuch as have been | og 
tiſed, and ſerved in the king's ſhips; for an 
experienced commander is more to be requir - 
ed in that caſe, than a skilful mariner. 

The maſters that were employ'd in this 
laſt voyage of 1635. are all able men in 
the art of navigation, which they profeſs, 
and of ſufficiency to take upon them the 
conduction of a merchant ſhip to any place 
or port whereſoever they ſhall trade; but 
for the ſervice in the narrow ſeas, where 
they have not been accuſtomed, or for 
managing the king's ſhips, in which they 
have not been uſed, for want of experi- 
ence, they are much to ſeek, as will appear 
by what follows. 

I confeſs, that ſince I ſerved in the nar- 
row ſeas, I find ſo great a difference betwixt 
the maſters of that time and this, that I 
may compare it to an ancient art, _ in 
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long continuance of time has been forgot- 
ten, and loſt for want of practice and 
uſe. 

The maſters in thoſe days were either ig- 
norantly adventurous, or in this time pro- 
vidently cautious, which I may rather term 


over=timorous ; for we then little valued 
thoſe adventures, which now we nap er 
call dangers 3 though I am aſſured the peri 
be alike, and not to be accounted hazard. 
But I impute the true cauſe of ſecurity in 
the maſters, to that they have no other 
ambition, but to carry out and bring home 
the ſhip under their charge, and to receive 
their Burr for it. I confeſs they are the 
more excuſable, becauſe their breeding has 
not been to fail amongſt ſands, or in ſeas ſo 
narrow, that which way ſoever they turn 
themſelves, they behold land on all ſides of 
them, which are ſubject to the change and 
ſhift of ſeveral winds in every port; for 
that wind which is ſecure upon one ſhore, 


+ is death upon another; and tides that ſomes 


times are advantageous to them, at other 
times may re dangerous. 

This reformation cannot be in the ma- 
ſters themſelves to amend, for it requires 
long experience and labour to make them 
perfect in our ſeas, where the ſervice de- 
pends ; and where they are ſtrangers in the 


navigation, this defect muſt be ſupply'd 


with expert and skilful pilots, that make the 
narrow ſeas their daily trade and practice. 
The king's ſhips being thus provided, 
they have little cauſe to fear danger of wind 
or ſtorms, but only fogs, that take l 


the ſight of the land from them, whic 


come not often, nor continue long upon our 
coaſt; and in that caſe of dark and miſty 
weather, never ſhips of the kings of England 
were better fitted with ground-tackle, or 
whole ſhots of cables, that they may ride 
in the midſt of the channel : but whenſoever 
the fog ſhall vaniſh, and the land appear, 
though it were in any part of the ſeas, be- 
twixt the north-foreland in Kent and the 
Dudman in Cornwal, they will be able in 
few hours to harbour themſelves, howſoever 
the wind proves that may endanger them; 
and therefore, in my opinion, that which 
is called care in ſome, may be rather term'd 
fear in them. 

Theſe maſters that I term raw in the 
king's ſhips, not being uſed to the govern- 
ment of rhem, it is fit they be put into the 
right way by the boatſwain, who is beſt 
able to inſtruct them; though in theſe lat- 
ter times, that ignorance has prevail'd 
againſt, knowledge, the boatſwains, by a 
ſtrict decree of the officers of the navy, are 
Prohibited from taking charge of the king's 
ſhips, as maſters ; but the inconveni 
this law of theirs, I deſire to argue with our 
late reformers, 


Another overſight and error in theſe ma- 
ſters I find, That they cannot diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the diſcipline of the king's ſervice, 
and their accuſtomed ſailing and work ing 
in merchant ſhips 3 for though in their in. 
ſtructions in this voyage they were com- 
manded to keep a good diſtance off one an- 
other, at their coming to an anchor, ſuch 
have been the maſter's careleſneſs to obſerve 
this order, that they have preſſed to be ar 
an anchor as ſoon, or as near the admira] 
as they could, neither giving place or room 
to the vice-admiral, or other ſhips of grea- 
ter charge or burthen than themſelves: ler 
this be a caution to ſucceeding times upon 
the like occaſion, That whereſoever a fleet 
ſhall anchor, either at ſea, harbour, or 
road, they ſuffer the three flags firſt to an- 
chor, who muſt be careful to take a good 
birth from one another, (which done,) eve- 
ry ſhip, as they are divided in ſquadrons, 
18 to anchor a convenient diſtance from the 
admiral of its ſquadron, and to take place 
according to the draught of the ſhips 
and the depth of the water they anchor in. 

: A maſter muſt moreover obſerve, aſter 
his coming to an anchor, to examine the 
defects of his ſhips, and to take order for 
the preſent amendment of them. 

Thirdly, he muſt have his boats ready 
to fetch water, wood, and ballaſt, that the 
want of them be no cauſe of his ſtay in 
harbour, if he be ſuddenly commanded to 
ſea ; or if his abode be longer than he 
looked for, then to ſend his men by turns, 
to walk in the fields on ſhore, ſome one 
day and ſome another, to take the air, and 
exerciſe themſelves for their healths; this 
will give great ſatisfaction, and be a refreſh- 
ing to them and the ſhips, when people 
— be abſent, and the ſhip made clean and 
Weet. 


Fourthly, a maſter is, at his firſt arrival 


in a port or rode, to let fall a ſingle cable 
and anchor, unleſs the weather force him 
to moor with two, which if he do; yet as 
he ſhall ſee an appearance of fair weather, 
then to weigh one of his two, that he may 
be ready to ſet fail, if he be commanded; 
for a man of war is like a poſt, that has 
horſe continually ſaddled for the king's ſer- 
VICE, 

Many of theſe abuſes I confeſs began to 
creep in, like ruſt into iron, at the latter 
end of queen Elizabeth's reign, by the un- 
ableneſs of ſome officers of the navy, that 
then had the charge of them who did, as 
ſome now-a-days do, preſume to order, and 
diſpoſe of all things 77 the ſea, though they 
were never twenty leagues from the coaſt ; 
as great preſumption as for a vred ſeaman 


of to take upon him the office of a judge in 


temporal or ſpiritual affairs. 
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Of the Harbours of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; the Nature 
F them ; their Depths; and how they bear from one another. 


H E iſland of Scilly is from the Land's- 

End of Cornwalleight leagues, E. N. E. 
This harbour of Scilly has twenty fathom, 
and there are three goings-out of it. 

The next good harbour is Hellford, little 

frequented : it has ſix or ſeven fathom wa- 
ter. 
From the Lizard to Falmouth, N. and by 
E. four leagues : Falmouth is in an excellent 
harbour, and hath twelve, thirteen, or 
fourteen fathom. 

From Falmouth to Dudman- Point, E. and 
by N. four leagues. 


From Dudman to Foy, N. E. four leagues. 


From Foy to Rambead fix leagues, E. N. E. 

Plimouth lies from hence, N. N. E. four 
leagues, and has four or five fathom. 

From the Rambhead to the Start eight 
leagues, E. S. E. From the Start to Dart- 
mouth three leagues, N. E. and has ten or 
twelve fathom. 

From Dartmouth to Torbay four leagues, 
N. E. a good road, at cight fathom, tor a 
ſouth-weſt wind. 

From Torbay to Portland thirteen leagues, 
E. and by N. and within that bay lies Ex- 
mouth and Lime. Portland is a good road 
for a ſouth and a ſouth-weſt wind, at ſeven 
or eight fathom. 

Within Exmouth heth Weymouth, a barred 
haven z and going from thence to the 
Needles in the Iſle of Wight lies the har- 
bour of Pool, where you ſhall have five fa- 
thom at half flood. 

From Poriland to the Needles eleven 
leagues, E. and by N. From thence to S.. 
Helen's ſeven leagues. 

Within the harbour lies the haven of 
Limington and Southampton, and within that 
Water-Hamble ; and to the E. Portſmouth, 
an excellent harbour; and in the Je of 
Wight, Newport and New-Town. 

From St. Helen's to Bechie ſixteen leagues, 
E. N. E. Betwixt them lies Chicheſter, 
Arundel, Shoreham, and New-Haven, all bad 
harbours. 

From Bechie to the Shingle, E. N. E. eight 
leagues. Betwixt them lies Rye, a dry har- 
bour. 

1 F 8 the Shingle to Dover nine leagues, 

From Dover to the Downs, and ſo to the 
North-Foreland, ſeven leagues z there lies 
betwixt them Sandwich, a barred haven. 

From the North-Foreland to Orford-Neſs, 
leaving the iſlind of Sheppey, and the courſe 
to London on the larboard-ſide, 


Harwich 1s the beſt harbour upon all that 
coaſt ; and, indeed, the beſt betwixt it and 
the Frith in Scotland, 

From Orford-Neſs the Coaſt lies, N. W. 
twenty nine leagues from Flamborough-Head. 
There lies betwixt them Sole, Leſtoct, Yar- 
mouth, Cromer, Blackney, Burnam ; from 
thence to Boſton, ſouth-eaſt, 'and to Lynn 
welt, you paſs many dangerous ſands in go- 
ing into theſe two places. 

From Boſton to Hull and Burlington, you 
muſt go N. and N. and by E. 

From Hamborough-Head to Scarborough 
ſix leagues N. W. from hence to hitby 
five leagues. 

From thence to Hariley- Pool ſeven leagues, 
W. N. W. from Hariley-Pool to Tinmouth, 
N. N. E. nine leagues, and ſo up to Ner- 
caſtle. 

From Tinmouth to Cockit Iſland, N. N. W. 
ſeven leagues. And thus much for the nor- 
thern coaſt. 


Now I will return into the other Parts of 
England and Wales. 


From the iſland of Ramſey, or the north- 
part of Wales, lie the Biſhop and the Clerks, 
rocks of great danger; two leagues from 
thence lies the iſland of Graſbome. 

From thence to Milford- Haven three 
leagues, and the going in 1s, N. E. one 
of the beſt harbours in the world ; it 
hath a rock in the middle of it at the en- 
trance. 

From Milford to St. Gore's-Point two 
leagues, and from thence to the Neſs, E. 
ſeventeen leagues ; there lies betwixt them 
the iſland of Coarday, Tinbey, and the point 
called Wormſbead. 

From the Neſs to Steepforme, E. S. E. 
ſeven leagues ; from thence to Briſtol N. 
and by E. twelve leagues. There 1s be- 
twixt the Neſs and Briſtol the iſlands of Bar- 
rey and Scilly, Cardiff, Newport, and Chep- 

ſtow ; all barred havens. 


Now to the Engliſh Shore. 


From the Holmes to Lundy, W. S. W. 
twenty leagues : there is betwixt them Hel- 
ford-Comb, a narrow going in, but three or 
four fathom within. 

From thence to Biddeford, S. S. W. ſeven 
leagues: it has two diviſions; the one goes 
into Barnſtaple, the other into Biddeford 3 
barred havens. 
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From thence to Lundy, N. N. W. five 
leagues. Here you may anchor on both the 
ſides of the iſland, at fourteen or fifteen fa- 
thom. 

From Lundy to the cape of Cornwall 
twenty eight lea S. W. and from thence 
to the Land's-End, five leagues S. there lies 
betwixt Lundy and the Land's-End, Pad- 
ſlow, St. Toes, and ſome other creeks, all 
barred havens, 


The Caaſt of Scotland, and of the Iſlands, 


The iſland of Shetland is the place where 
the Hollanders begin their great fiſhing, in 
the harbour called Braſſound, which is an 
excellent harbour, where all their buſſes 
meet, and begin their fiſhing the 23d of 
June. At the north point of the iſland, 
there is a good harbour, called Blanſound, 
which you may ſail through, from one ſide 
of the harbour to the other. 

There is another good harbour, called 
the Magnus Haven, and an iſland where 
ſhips may go, and ride about it; and be- 
hind ita * 5Se called Hamborougb-Haven. 

Weſt from Scotland, and north from Ire- 
land, there lie many iſlands, antiently cal- 
led the Hybrides; in moſt of theſe iſlands 
there are excellent harbours. 

The Lewes 1s the beſt of the iſlands; 
which the Engl1bþ have now planted, for 
conveniency of fiſhing : it is in length twen- 
ty nine leagues S. S. W. and N. N. E. 

The iſlands of Orkney are thirty one in 
number. L | 

The iſland of Wayes lies N. N. E. from 
Catneſsin Scotland, and but five leagues from 
it ; you may fail through theſe iflands in 
many places by Catneſs, and S. from Sanda, 
and come out again. 5 

From Catze/s upon the main land, and 
the promontory of Scotland to Buckerneſs, 
twenty one leagues S, E. betwixt them, are 
many good harbours, Dermecke, Roſs, and 
Lewerneſs. 

From Buckerne/s to Aberdeen, thirteen 
leaguesS. S. W. from thence to Mont-Roſſe, 
S. W. and by S. four leagues ; to Dundee S. 
and after S. S. W. 

From Dundee to the iſle of May, S. W. 
ſix leagues. From May to the Baß, and 
up to Leatb, nine leagues. 

From the Baſs to the Tape- Head, W. ſix 


leagues ; from the Tape-Head to Berwick, 
S. S. E. five leagues, 


The Harbours in Ireland. 


The Black Rock, and Cape Durſdey, S. 


and by W. fifty three leagues ; and between 
them the haven of Gallaway. 


From Gallaway to the iſland of Arran, 


ſix leagues ; from thence to Limerick, S. nine 
leagues. 

From Gallaway to Blaſques, S. S. W. ſix- 
teen leagues ; from Blaſques to Dunſeys, S. E. 
twenty one leagues. 

From Cape Cleer to the Old Head of 
Kingſale, E. and by N. twelve leagues. 

From the Old Head to Cork, N. E. and by 
E. a great league. 

From Cork to the eaſt point of Waterford, 
E. N. E. twenty leagues ; the whole ſou- 
thern coaſt lies E. N. E. and W. S. W. and 
betwixt Cork and Waterford lies Yochill, E. 
N. E. from Cork, fix leagues. 

Five leagues from 70c41ill, E. lies Dongar- 
van, lying in N. N. W. 

From Yochill to Waterford, E. N. E. 
twelve leagues; the haven of Waterford 
lies in N, and by W. 

From Waterford to Waſhford, the ifland 
of Saltres lying in the way, you may go 
betwixt it and the main land eaſt from 
Waterford ; from Saltres to Waſhford five 
leagues, 

From Waſhford to Wexford, N. and by 
W. five leagues. 

From Wexford to Dublin, N. and W. 
five leagues. 

Five leagues from Dublin lies the harbour 
of Drogheda. 

From Drogheda to Dundalk ſeven leagues. 


An Obſervation I gather of the State of the 
Harbours aforeſaid, and the Advantape an 
Enemy may take of them to annoy Us. 


Of ſo many harbours that England al- 
fords, and towns ſeated upon them, as 
aforeſaid, there are but theſe following of 
any importance to entertain ſhips of bur- 
den, (viz.) on the ſouth coaſt, Plimouth, 
Falmouth, Hamboſe; lying within the 
iſland of S?. Nicholas, Dartmouth, Poriſ- 
mouth, and thoſe within the Je of Wielt; 
to the northward, Harwich, Lynn, and 
Humber : the two laſt are frequented moſt 
by ſhips of their own, full of danger and 
ſands, little known to any others but to 
themſelves; I will therefore ay little of them. 

Over-againſt the harbours on the ſouth 
coaſt of England, France is ſeated, and, 
namely, Normandy and Picardy, which, we 
may hack God, does not afford ſo good a 
harbour upon all that coaſt, as the worſt of 
thoſe I have named; otherwiſe our forefa- 
thers had taſted the danger of them many 
ages before ours; and we in this time ſhould 
find it a dangerous thing to have neigh- 
bourhood with good harbours, now France 
labours to be great in ſhipping. 

The harbours of greateſt conſequence, 
and for us moſt to fear, are Breſt and Bluet, 
forty and odd leagues aſunder, and m 
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of them to. the eaſtward of Laut, the head 
land of Britany, which muſt be doubled 
before they can come into our Channel; and 
that eaſterly wind which brings them about 
Uſhant, will be againſt the recovery of any 
harbour in England; or it they think 
by their fleet to intercept our trades, or to 
have any other deſigns upon us, they will 
be brought betwixt Scilly and Caribdis; for 
betwixt their coaſt and ours, it is not above 
twenty three or twenty ſix leagues in moſt 
places; ſo that if they be taken with a ſtorm 
at north-weſt, they are caſt upon their own 
ſhore, where they ſhall find neither harbour 
nor road to receive them, but that the mer- 
cileſs ſea will devour them : and the like 
effect they will find with a ſoutherly wind 
upon our coaſt, unleſs they were relieved 
with our open roads, which their own coaſts 
yield not. In my fifth book of projects 
and ſtratagems, I have ſpoken more large- 
ly to this point: and to conclude, though 
France ſhould be able to keep fleets in our 
Channel in the ſummer ſcaſon, when they 
ſhall find the weather fair, and the night 
ſhort ; on the contrary, in winter with a 
ſoutherly wind, ſtorms, and long nights, 
they will find themſelves deſtitute of har- 
bours on both ſides to relieve their ſhips, 
when they are in the Channel. 

And as for Milford-Haven in Wales, 
whoſe harbour for goodneſs exceeds all 
other harbours in Europe, if an enem 
ſhould enjoy it, it would little avail him; 
for all conquerors will covet to draw into 
the heart of the country they enter, and 
where the greateſt cities are ſeated, and 
moſt people reſorts to them. Let us com- 
pare it with London, two hundred miles 
trom it, and let us enter into the condition 
of Wales, and the poverty of it; where 
the huge mountains will hinder the paſ- 
lage, and the tranſportation of their car- 
riages; conſider likewiſe the time England 
will gain, to gather all its forces together 
to withſtand them, and the diſtance an 
enemy ſhall march from their ſhips if they 
be forced to retire, and ſhall be deſtitute 
of all other ſupplies or helps : this will be 
advantage ſufficient for us. Neither can an 
enemy ſteal ſo ſuddenly upon us, but that 
our fleet will be ready ſpeedily to bid them 
welcome. Theſe reaſons conſidered, Mil- 
ford-Haven will be made as ſecure as any 
port of England. 


The State of Ireland. 


There are many choice and good har- 
bours in Ireland, as commonly there are in 
moſt countries where there 1s leaſt trade. 
The more and the better they are, the grea- 
ter che danger to England; becauſe an In- 
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vaſion in Jreland does as much concern 
us, as if it were attempted in England. 
Where there are ſo many ports as in [re- 
land, they cannot fo eaſily be fortified and 
made ſtrong, as if they were fewer; where- 
by the defence of that kingdom muſt de- 
pend upon the faithful hearts of ſubjects, 
who heretofore have been apt in all ages to 
ſhew the contrary, as appears by their ma- 
ny rebellions. 

The ſouthern coaſt of Ireland is in the 
nature of England, a ſoutherly wind being 
dangerous to both; and the greater to De- 
land, becauſe the coaſt is more ſubje& to 
miſts and fogs, ſo that no art or skill can 
preſerve a ſhip, if ſhe be forced to bear in 
upon a lee ſhore ſhe has not made. 

I have declared in my fifth book the 
danger of an invaſion in Ireland, and the 
beſt remedy to avoid it by a fleet at ſea ; to 
which I nw o you: but the ſafeſt and ſecureſt 
courſe I can think on to defend that king- 
dom, is to draw the people by juſtice and 
good uſage to love and obedience ; for 
then ſhall their hearts and hands be joined, 
and made to concur together, for defence of 
their King and country. Both they and we 
ſee, that of late years by peace they are 
taught how to grow rich, which before they 
were not : they find by his majeſty's con- 
niving with them in religion, it has mol- 
lify'd their hearts, that they are not fo 
hardened as formerly they have been, as ap- 
pears by their voluntary disburſements when 
his majeſty requires it of them. 

I am of a contrary opinion to an ancient 
poſition held in former times by our ſtateſ- 
men of England, That the ſafeſt way to govern 
the people of Ireland, was by keeping them 
under, poor, needy, and ignorant, like 


men barbarouſly bred : whereas on the con- 


trary, we fee by proof of late times, that 
by our good and friendly uſage they are 
made more tractable to reaſon, and under- 
ſtand the difference betwixt civil converſa- 
tion and their former education. They are 
grown to that familiarity with us, —— our 
diſpoſitions, that if religion did not hinder 
it, they would make no more difference to 
marry with us, than amongſt themſelves, 
and hold it for an honour to derive them- 
ſelves from Engliſb blood. 

We muſt confeſs it for a truth, that they 
made our king and both our countries more 
famous of late years than in former times, 
by the eſteem they have gained in our re- 
nowned actions of war, where they have 
ſerved ; for thoſe people that were wont to 
be called by the name of Kernes, have ob- 
tained the prime places of honourable im- 
ployment : which I impute to three cauſes ; 
the firſt, is, To their late civil breeding and 
converſation, in compariſon of times paſt ; 
ſecondly, That they are not prohibired 
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ſerving any prince or ſtate, whereby all an- 
cient jealouſies are taken away; thirdly, 
They have that liberty and freedom, that 
they apply themſelves to all gentleman- 
like exerciſes, both of learning and lan- 
guages, by which they inſinuate into the 
acquaintance of other nations and people, 
from whom they learn their cuſtoms of ci- 
vil and mannerly behaviour, acknowledg- 
ing that preferment comes by virtue, and 
not by vice. By this alteration, his maje- 
ſty ſhall rzgain ſober ſubjects, that have 
been ſeduced by evil magiſtrates, 


Of Scotland, 


Scotland in divers parts thereof, but eſpe- 
cially in the iſlands of Orkney and Hybrides, 
has many large and good harbours, and 
more ſhips of their own to uphold trade 
than Jreland has, much to the ſhame of Tre- 
land, which has a more fruitful country, 
and lies by many degrees more convenient 
for trade, than Scotland does, to the rich 
countries of France, Spain, the States, and 
all ſouthern parts, which afford the great- 
eſt plenty of wealth; for from Ireland they 
may be ſooner in thoſe places aforeſaid, than 
from ſome part of Scotland to Ireland, where 
they are to begin their voyage. 

We and other nations find that Ireland 
many times proves a ſafety to ſhips, men, and 
goods, as it is ſeated and placed; for ſhips 
that are to paſs into our channel from 
the ſouthward to England, France, Flan- 


ders, Holland, or any part of the eaſt coun- 


try, if ſuch veſſels be taken with an eaſter- 
ly wind before they recover Scilly or Fal- 
mouth, or fail of victuals, or otherwiſe di- 
ſtreſſed, Ireland lies open to entertain them, 
which no other ſhore can do with that 
wind, and much leſs Scotland, which is ſo 
far to the northward, and out of all man- 
ner of trade. 

It is pity Scotland is not placed where 
Ireland is, conſidering the difference of the 
induſtry of their people; for though the 
country of Scotland yields no commodities 
worthy of tranſportation, whereby to make 
them rich, or can take off any merchan- 


dize that is brouglit them, by reaſon of 


the barrenneſs of their ſoil, and» the cold- 
neſs of their elimate, that produces no- 
thing of value to exchange for it, yet they 
live not idly and lazily, as the Jriſb do, 
but maintain a number of ſhips to carry 
out and bring back ſuch commodities as the 
country affords, or the people ſtand in need of. 

Another happineſs to us, is, that Scotland 
can make no uſe of their harbours to benefit 
an enemy to our annoyance; for Sco/land 
has two impregnable defences, which are 
no leſs beneficial to England, viz. hunger 
and cold, that it can no way aid an enemy 
to invade England from thence, either with 
victuals, or other proviſions. 

I have often marvelled with myſelf, that 
in our forefathers days, who lived in the 
time of hoſtility betwixt us and Scotland, 
they had not ſo much foreſeeing providence, 
as being maſters of the ſea, to endeavour to 
cut off all the ſhips, barks, and boats, that 
belonged to their kingdom, which had been 
eaſily effected, or without reſiſtance ; for 
then they had left Scotland to itſelf, without 
help from abroad, and forced them to make 
uſe of their own commodities amongſt them- 
ſelves 3 by which means they ſhould never 
have taſted the deliciouſneſs of wines, or 
other delightful thingsof ſeveral kinds which 
other countries produce: Thus would Eng- 
land have had a greater power over them 
than by force of arms, and would ſooner 
have brought them to uniformity and obe- 
dience to us, than by any courſe of cruelty : 
the ſeamen would have ſoon forgotten their 
imployment, and betaken themſelves to their 
trades for food. And one thing I muſt ſay in 
their commendation, that their people are 
naturally apt to the ſea ; they would ſoon 
attain to the excellency of pilots, which 
grows by their dangerous and difficult navi- 
gations; which makes them more vigilant 
than otherwiſe they would be; and in the 
places where they generally traffick, they 
are held worthy of the charge they take 
upon them; they are no leſs eſteemed than 
truſted, for their honeſt contracts they make 
with their merchants ; and it is a means 
they are ſooner freighted than others that 
carry greater reputation and wealth, 


A Propoſition to the Parliament on all the foregoing Contents of this Book. 


1 what is contained in this third book, be- 
cauſe it is open to your eyes to behold, view, 
and read; it tends to the ſtate of his maje- 
ſty's navy, and the abuſe that is crept in b 

unexperienced careleſſneſs, if not corrupt of- 
ficers, and ſuch as regard their own profit 
more than the King's ſervice : withal, I ſet 
down a means of retormation, which I pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, part whereof was writ- 


Need not make a particular repetition of 


ten at the requeſt of Sir Robert Cecil, not 
long before the queen died; the reſt I refer 
to my fifth book. 

I will apply myſelf to you, the lords and 
gentlemen of parliament, for theſe reaſons; 
The firſt, Becauſe it concerns you more than 
others, who are the mouths and men chiefly 
truſted by the multitude of the common- 
wealth, that makes election of you, above 


others, to ſpeak their cauſe. ar + 
n 
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In matter of ſecurity to the ſtate; for you 
have the ſame intereſt with them, as being 
embarked all in one ſhip; ſo that, if one 
drowns, the reſt muſt be ſhipwrecked. 
And, laſtly, becauſe you are the people 
elected and choſen from the reſt, for your 
grave and judicious underſtandings, that can 
diſtinguiſh and determine according to rea- 
ſon, what ſhall. be propoſed for the good 
of the commonwealth z which makes me 
ſay the leſs, but refer all to your wiſe con- 
ſiderat ions. 

The great, and indeed the greateſt mat- 
ter of importance to the ſtate, is his ma- 
jeſty's navy, properly called the walls and 
bulwarks of England; for our ſhips flou- 
riſhing bring ſafety to the Kingdom, and 
terror to others; yourſelves may challenge 
an intereſt in this royal navy, as jewels an- 
nexed to the crown, that cannot be ſepara- 
ted from it; for though the king have the 
diſpoſing of them, and the only imploying 
them, yet they are like his houſes and 
lands that are emailed upon the crown, 
and the king can uſe them but for life. 

The kingdom of Portugal falling to Phi- 
lip II. king of Spain, who came in rather 
by the ſword, than conſent of the ſubjects, 
yet they drew him to large conditions for 
their freedom : and amongſt the reſt, be- 


cauſe that kingdom ſtood upon reputation 


of ſhipping, they enjoined him to annex 
twelve galleons by way of entail on the 
crown of Portugal tor fo many brave ſhips 
he there found, as appeared by the goodly 
veſſel called the Sr. Matthew, which I knew, 
and ſaw broke up with age, after ſhe had 
been admiral of the fleet with the marquis 
of Santa Cruz, who overthrew Monſieur 
La Strauze at the iſlands of Tercera in 
1580. and after ſhe had been admiral for 
England in 1588. with the duke of Medina 
Sidonia; and, laftly, in that ſervice and 
fleet, that took Sir Richard Greenville and 
the Revenge in 1591. 

And feeing we have precedents of other 
times, and of other countries, to parallel 
with us; tor the preſerving the honour of 
England by our navy, but eſpecially be- 
cauſe it concerns us more than the firm 
land, we being an iſland that can neither de- 
fend ourſelves, nor offend others, without 
the help] of ſhipping, I do humbly crave 
your favourable ears to incline to my pro- 
pohtions following. 

That beſides the ordinary and yearly 
expence his majeſty contributes to the ſhips 
in harbour, you will pleaſe to add a certain 
annual proportion, and to confirm it by act 
ot parliament, to be imployed as the par- 
lament ſhall direct, or as the enſuing pro- 
ect ſhall ſeem acceptable. 

know that whatſoever I ſhall propoſe 


by way of impoſition, the word is obnoxious, 
Vor., III. 
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and you will anſwer me with a general ne- 
gative, by example of the grants of cul- 
toms, that in continuance of time are grown 
hereditary ; but let the importance of this 
weighty buſineſs concerning the king's navy 
move you according to reaſon, and to de- 
viſe the eaſieſt way, and with the leaſt 
charge, how his majeſty's ſhips may be im- 
mediately ſent to ſea upon an unexpected 
occaſion. 

The ſum that ſhall come from you by a 
voluntary gift, not to exceed 20000 J. per 
Annum, the moneys to be rated and raiſed 
at the diſcretion of juſtices, knights, and 
gentlemen of the ſhire, a treaſurer and 
other officers to be nominated by the par- 
lament ; and if any innovation ſhall be at- 


tempted to alter this form of government, 


the payment to ceaſe. 

That certain commiſſioners be appointed 
for two years ſpace to view and provide, 
that all . and proviſions be kept 
ſafe in magazines, and no other than them- 
ſelves to diſpoſe of them; and every ſecond 
Michaelmas term to meet and ſettle all 
things in good order, that at the next ſitting 
of the parliament it may be preſented to the 
two houſes. 

This will prove more eaſeful to the coun- 
try, and leſs burthenſome to the people, by 
ten degrees, than has been of late years ta- 
ken, (viz.) To call upon them for great 
ſums, and to be ſuddenly rated and raiſed 
Dy the aſſeſſment of one private man, that 

all for that preſent year be chofe ſheriff; 
and ſuch a one, if complaints be true, as car- 
ries a hand of too great partiality. 

By the good husbanding and management 
of this 20000 J. per Annum, there will al- 
ways be ready in caſh ſo much money as 
will, with little help from the king, be 
able to put his ſhips to ſea, without other- 
wife being beholding to his ſubjects ; for 
it is to be ſuppoſed that kings will not 
have yearly occaſion to employ their ſhips, 
by means whereof the ſtock of 20000 J. 
will increaſe. x 

Out of this 20000 /. there may be pro- 
viſion made to allow thirty able and ex- 
pert captains, each of them forty marks, or 
forty ground per Annum, the time they are 
out of imployment, enjoining them to give 
their attendance, when they ſhall be called 
upon. Every man ſhall know the ſhip he 
is to command, and no man will be fo 
impudent, as to ſeek to put him from it 
when imployment is ſpoken of. 

They ſhall hold their places, their pen- 
ſions, and imployments, according to their 
civil carriage and behaviour; for by their 
example, others that expect future prefer- 
8 muſt imitate them in their rule of 

ite, 
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Of all diſorders, they muſt abandon 
drinking; quarrelling, and the occaſion that 
riſeth out of ſuch vices ; for if they conſider 
it, drunkenneſs is but a ſhort madneſs; and 
therefore unfit a madman ſhould govern 
others, that cannot govern himſelf. This 
will be the way to gain a brave reputation 
in their youth, and an encouragement for 
gentlemen to imploy their ſons upon ſuch 
ſervices, on hope of preferment ; and it 
may be a means for the king to take the 
example of the king of Portugal, who in- 
ſtituted, That gentlemen, according to 
their degrees and births, ſhould have im- 
ployment at ſea, and penſions of the king 
for life, which they call Fuero. Every 
gentleman takes his place according to his 
penſion and quality; and it is not amiſs, 
feeing I am upon this ſubject, to ſet down, 
That the occaſion of the diſcontent of Fer- 
dinand Magellaens, or Magellan, the diſco- 
verer of that ſtreight, which took name of 
him, was upon this cauſe; for which he 
left his king's ſervice, and became a crea- 
ture to Ferdinand king of Spain, who im- 
ploy'd him. 

Magellan was a gentleman well deſerving, 


and on account of the inſtitution aforeſaid, 
he ſued to the king of Portygal for a pen- 
ſion of three ducats per month for himſelf, 
and half as much for his ſon, who was a 
towardly young gentleman. The king wil- 
lingly granted him two and an half, but 
abſolutely refuſed his fon ; which he took 
for ſo great an indignity, that he left the 
king's ſervice, and fled into Spain, where he 
was employ'd by the king and cardinal 
Ximenes, in that noble voyage about the 
world, which was performed by his ſhip, 
though he was ſlain himſelf. This enter- 
prize of his was prejudicial to the kingdom 
of Portugal, pl he got the name of a tu- 
gitive and traytor by it. 

To make out this degree of gentlemen, 
and their imployment, I have ſpoken of, 
I was acquainted with it when Sir Richard 
Lewſon, and I took the carrack in Zezimbra 
Road; tor when I went aboard her, to treat 
about her yielding, I found four hundred 
gentlemen of this fraternity with arms to 
defend her, all apparelled like courtiers for 
their reputation they held by their imploy- 
ment and place. 


The Beginning of our Reſort to the Eaſt-Indies, 


HOUGH the queen was ſo wholly 
taken up with her warlike actions by 


| ſea with Spain, which continued the ſpace 


of eighteen years, that neither ſhe nor her 
merchants had leiſure nor opportunity to 
ſettle new trades in far and remote countries, 
as the Eaſt Indies, and other places, which 
king James of famous memory did, when 
he enjoy'd both crown and peace, as ſhall 
appear when I treat of his and king Charles's 
actions by ſea z yet becauſe thoſe ages and 
king's reigns ſhall be honoured as they 
truly deferve, I will ſpeak of the famous 
enterprizes undertaken in the queen's time 
to the Eaſt Indies; the firſt by Sir Francis 
Drake in 1578. the,ſecond by Mr. Caven- 
diſh in 1586. the third by Captain Raymond, 
in 1591. and the fourth by our merchants 
of London in 1603. to whom the queen 
granted her letters patents for the ſpace of 
fifteen years, which was after continued and 
enlarged by king James in the year 1609. 
to remain for ever. Whereupon the Eaſjt 
India merchants built in the ſame year the 
goodlieſt and the greateſt ſhip that ever 
was fram'd in this kingdom, though ſhe 
roved not ſo fortunate to them as ſhips of 
les burthen that I have ſpoke of in my ſe- 
cond book. _ | 
The increaſe of great ſhips in England 
may be derived from this beginning ; and 
to make it the more wonderful, it is ſtrange, 
if we conſider the few ſhips, and the ſmall 


burthen of them in the memory of man, to 
what they are now ; for till of late, which 
perhaps few will believe, the greateſt part 
of our ſhips of burthen was either bought 
or built out of the eaſt country, who like- 
wiſe enjoy'd the greateſt trade of our mer- 
chants in their own veſſels. 

And to bid adieu to that trade and thoſe 
ſhips, the Jeſus of Lubeck, a veſſel of great 
burthen and ſtrength in thoſe days, was the 
laſt ſhip bought by the queen, which in the 


year 1564. was caſt away in the port of 


St. Jobn de Ulra in New Spain, under the 
command of Sir Jobn Hawkins ; and from 
that time to this, if we conſider the increaſe 
of ſhips which England trades withal, but 
eſpecially of later times in the reign of king 
James and king Charles, we have great cauſe 
to give God humble thanks for his bleſſing 
poured upon us, for our ſtrengh of ſhips, 
and wealth of ſubjects, both much increaſed 
by our navigation. 

I cannot ſay our firſt voyages to the 
Eaſt Indies were by the way of traffick, as 
our latter years have produced : Captain 
Raymond was accompanied with the Pene- 
lope, a ſhip of his own, with the Merchant 
Royal, and Edward Bonadventure, three 
prime ſhips at that time both in greatnels 
and goodneſs : their imployment was to ob- 
ſtruct the trade of the Portugueſe, and to 
ſeize their goods by way of letters of re- 
Priſal. | 

Theſe 
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Theſe three unfortunate ſhips arrived at 
the cape of Good Hope, where they reſolved 
ro ſend home the Merchant Royal with the 
ſick men, and to proceed on their pretend- 
ed voyage deſigned in England, but captain 
Raymond himſelf was unhappily ſwallow'd 
up in the ſea fifty leagues from the cape: the 
Edward Bonadventure performed her voy- 
age, but failed, as the reſt did, in the hope 
of profit; for neither the men nor the ad- 
venturers were a penny the better for that 
voyage; and unluckily at her return, after 
ſhe had paſſed many miſeries and dangers, 
at laſt ſhe arrived in the Yet Indies, whi- 
ther ſhe went for relief, being mightily diſ- 
treſſed. And arriving at the iſland of Mo- 
na, her company reſolved to cut her cables 
to drive aſhore, chooſing rather to do ſuch 
an unworthy act, than to venture into Eng- 
land with her, their caſe was ſo deſperate. 
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Moſt part of her men were ſaved by a 
French pirate that hovered about that 
iſland, one of whom, Henry May by name, 
was imbarked in the ſaid French ſhip, and 
in her return homeward was wrecked on 
the iſland of Bermuda, who gave us the firit 
publick knowledge of that iſland ; for be- 
fore it was ſuppoſed to be inchanted, and 
poſſeſſed by ſpirits, though I knew the con- 
trary ; for above twenty years before this 
happen'd, I was acquainted with a French 
captain, called Ruſſel, who was alſo ſhip- 
wreck'd upon the ſame iſland, and eſca- 
ped by means of a boat, he and his com- 
pany made out of the materials of the ſaid 
ſhip, in which with great hazard they ar- 
rived upon the coaſt of Newfoundland, where 
they were relieved by fiſhermen of their own 
country. 


The Competition betwixt France and Spain by Sea, and Concluſion of the 
Third Book. 


Frenchman meeting a Spaniard or 
A Portugueſe beyond the line, or in ei- 
ther of the two Indies, they hold it a thing 
juſtifiable by law to ſeize upon either, eſpe- 
cially if they make the firſt ſhot at the 
Frenchman, pretending that he gave the 
firſt offence ; and that thereupon they of- 
fered him violence, and that themſelves are 
but defendants. 

The Spaniards and Portugueſe anſwer to 
this, That the French being no diſcoverers 
of countries beyond the line, or in the In- 
dies, they can challenge no more right to 
the countries and ſeas, than pirates of other 
nations can do z neither have they any co- 
lour to haunt thoſe ſhores and ſeas, but 
with a purpoſe to rob and ſpoil, ſeeing 
they and all nations beſides, know the king 
of Spain prohibits any traffick in thoſe parts, 
but to his own Spaniſh ſubjects. - 

They further ſay, There is no ſhip bat 
will in her own defence, being chaſed by 
another, and ready to be aſſailed and board- 
ed, ſhoot firſt ; for it is an old rule in a 
quarrel, That he has the advantage who gives 
the firſt blow : And therefore this lawful re- 
ſiſtance of a poor merchant ſhip, that goes 
not out of his way to ſeek others, but avoid 
meeting of all, cannot be reckoned a breach 
of peace, and conſequently a forfeit of ſhip 
and goods; this is againſt the law of na- 
ture, tor a worm, if ſhe be trod on, will 
turn. 

And beſides, whereas merchant ſhips go 
commonly armed to defend themſelves a- 
gainſt enemies, by this law, and contrary 
o all ſenſe and reaſon, their ſafety muſt con- 
liſt in going unarmed, that they may be 
unable to make defence, leſt they be quar- 


relled with, and thereby made a prey to all 
ſhips they ſhall meet at ſea. | 

The aſſailant, whom you may properly 
call a pirate, has ſometimes other pretences, 
as namely, the want of victuals, or their 
ſhip being leaky, or ready to founder, ro 
exchange ſhips with them. 

The Spaniard deſires, that theſe deceit- 
ful excuſes, and falſe pretences may with 
uprightneſs be conſidered : to the firſt, they 
ſay, That a merchant ſhip that carries ten 
men, cannot afford two days victuals to a 
man of war that carries an hundred men 
for ten days victuals after that proportion is 
but half a days victuals to a ſhip of war. 

To the ſecond, it is to be conſidered that 
if one ſhip be exchanged for another at ſea, 
it muſt be the ſtronger that compels the 
weaker to it; and as a thief that robs by 
land makes the offence much more horrible 
by committing murder, ſo does the ſhip in 
this caſe ; for if an hundred men be not 
able to keep the ſhip above water with their 
pump or baling, what ſhall ten men do in 
that ſhip, but ſink or po with patience ? 
Here is both theft and murder committed 
upon poor innocent people, that offer no 
man moleſtation, nor go out of their courſe 
to ſeek acquaintance : but if this ſtands for 
a law, a pirate will make no conſcience to 
bore a leak in his own ſhip to ſerve for an 
excuſe. 

Therefore I conclude, it is not the firſt 
ſhot that can be adjudged a breach of peace 
betwixt two ſhips that accidentally meet 
at ſea, or that it ſhall make the aſſailant's 
cauſe the better; for in truth, the offence 
is given by the ſhip that chaſes, and has no 
cauſe to do it, but only to give an occaſion 
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of quarrel, that thereby he may rob and 
ſpol him: he it is, I ſay, that deſerves pu- 
niſhment as a pirate, and not the poor de- 
ferdant, that does no more than nature and 
reaſon oblige him to. 

I would ask a Frenchman, whether, if a 
Spaniard ſhould meet him upon the coaſt of 
Canada, where the French have a planta- 
tion, and there chaſe him, and that the 
Frenchman for his ſafety ſhould fire at him 
he would think it reaſon that the Spaniard 
ſhould take and enjoy him as lawful prize ? 
No, I am rather of opinion, that the 
Frenchman will believe as I do, that the 
Spaniard is worthy to be hanged for a pi- 
rate, 

And yet the compariſon is not alike, 
for the French cannot account Canada their 
own, as the Spaniards may do the Indies 
becauſe Canada was firſt diſcovered by the 
Engliſh in the days of Henry VII. as all the 
world acknowledges, and none but the firſt 
diſcoverers can pretend title to any land 
newly diſcovered. 

This is the title by which the king of 
Spain holds his Indies, both Eaſt and Weſt ; 
and this is the title by which the king of 
England holds that part of America from 
fifty eight to thirty eight degrees, and has 
held it ſince the diſcovery of it by Sebaſtian 
Cabot, and not above two years after Co- 
lumbus found the Weſt Indies; and by this 
right likewiſe the king holds the iſlands of 
Greenland ever ſince the year 1607. when 
diſcovered by his ſubjects : And moreover 
I fay, that ſuch Kings as are diſcoverers of 
new or unknown lands, are bound in equity 
and reaſon to defend one another's titles in 
this point, and not to connive or give aſ- 
ſiſtance to any other prince or country to 
break this law and cuſtom, for other na- 
tions to encroach upon them; for they had 
as good diſclaim their own rights, and ſuf- 
fer all other dominions to uſurp over them: 
it is the caſe of our fiſhing, which Holland 
impugns. 

When king James granted his patents 
for the planting America, he would always 
admonith the patentees to be ſure to keep 
to the northward, leſt they ſhould plant in 
ſuch places, as the Spaniards might chal- 
lenge to be within the compaſs of their 
difſcoperies; for he ever intimated, that he 
would defend them no farther than the ar- 
ticl's of peace did warrant him; and if they 
dig otherwiſe, they were to ftand upon 
their own legs. This I have been often told 
by the ſecretary of ſtate, who is acquainted 
therewith. 

This limitation princes put upon their 
own ſubjects in giving them patents, which 
ſubjects duly obſerve. Queen Jabel of Ca- 


ſtile would not ſuffer her husband's ſubjects 
of Arragon to go to the Weſt Indies many 


years after the diſcovery of them, becauſe 
ſhe and her Caſtilians had the honour and 
fortune to find them. | 

The Portugueſe to this day enjoy their 
antient and accuſtomed trade to the Eaſt In- 
dies, Guinea, and Brazil; and the Spa- 
niards are not ſuffered to go there, becauſe 
the Portugueſe were the firſt diſcoverers of 
them. 

Our king out of ſome conſiderations pro- 
hibits the trades of the Eaſt Indies, Ruſſia, 
Greenland, and Turky, but only to ſome 
particular ſubjects, to whom he grants his 
patent. 

The Hollanders, who are refractory to all 
good laws and inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by 
kings, however obſerve this rule among 
themſelves, That they will not ſuffer any 
of their people to trade to the Eaſt Indies, 
but thoſe whom they incorporate, and call 
The Eaſt India Company. And though 
William Cornelius Scowden has diſcovered 
another paſſage into the South Sea, than 
through the Streigbis of Magellan, a voyage 
of fame to the undertakers and nation, yet 
at his arrival in the Eaft Indies, where he 
thought to have found ſuccour and relief 
from his countrymen, moſt ungratefully 
and —_ they ſeiz'd him, his ſhip, and 
all he had, and uſed him as rigorouſly and 
unnaturally, as if he had been a profeſſed 
enemy or pirate. 

The French above all other nations have 
always impugned the right of the firſt diſ- 
coverers, but not without the great punifh- 
ment and juſt judgment of God upon them, 
as appears by many of their actions, as 
namely, in Canada, which was 'taken and 
ſpoiled by us in 1628. as alſo in Florida and 
Brazil, that was deftroy'd and ruined by 
the Spaniards; and it is worthy of note, that 
they never lived in any of theſe colonies, 
but civil diſſentions, famine, and murders, 
tell upon them ; a juſt reward for the in- 
Juſtice they did. 

The king of Spain is fo cautious not to 
give offence in this caſe, that when Green- 
land was diſcovered by the Engliſh, ſome 
of his Biſcay fubjects repaired thither to kill 
the whale for oil, being more expert there- 
in than any other nation : but the king of 
Spain conſidering what wrong was done to 
the king of England by it, and that it might 
concern him in the like caſe to have his In- 
dies incroached upon, he prohibited his ſub- 
jects going to Greenland to moleſt or hinder 
the Engliſh in their fiſhing, and afterwards 
gave aſſiſtance to the Englh/h, and inſtruct- 
- them in the manner of their whale-kil- 
ing. 

Subjects that deſire to plant in countries 
they have not diſcovered, and therefore can 
claim no title to them, run many deſperate 
and unavoidable perils; Firſt, becauſe the 
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articles of peace do not warrant them, ſor 
by that law of peace we are only to enjoy 
our ancient and accuſtomed trades; Second- 
ly, they go upon their own adventure, for 
the king wall not break league with Spain 
for their particular cauſe ; Thirdly, they 
live in perpetual danger from their neigh- 
bours near adjoining, whom they may term 
enemies; but principally I would have them 
conſider, what an exceſſive charge they un- 
dergo before they can bring their country 
to perfection, which affords nothing but 
wood, water, and graſs: to inſtance in an 
iſland of ten or twelwe miles in length, and 
half ſo much in breadth, which ſome Eugliſb- 
men have with a wonderful charge of late 
years planted, and I fear with little ho 
of profit to return to them: but I make 
account no man can be ſo ignorant as not to 
know, that ſuch undertakersdo it for other 
ends, or have other hopes of gain, than to 
reap it out of the earth of ten or twelve 
miles. . 

But it is rather ſuſpected, they do it to 
nouriſh and uphold piracies, that by the 
ſpoils thereof they may be the better able to 
maintain that iſland, or to give a diſtaſte 
to Spain, with whom they deſire his maje- 
ſty ſhould have war, not conſidering what 
the end of war is, and how difficult it is 
to make a peace after ſuch a war 1s once be- 
gun by two great princes. 

But now to return to my former propo- 
ſition or argument, of the competition be- 
twixt France and Spain, of the French ſur- 
priſing the Spaniards and Portugueſe beyond 
the line, I will conclude of nothing, only 
deliver my opinion, what Frame had to 
ſay in its own defence. 

Sir Francis Drake returning from his fa- 
mous and fortunate voyage round the 
world in 1580. the queen found, that by 
the paſſage through the ſtreights of Magel- 
lan, which Drake had gone, there might 
be conveniency, it ever there happened ho- 
ſtility betwixt her and the king of SHain, to 
annoy him in the ſouth ſea, from whence all 
his treaſure and wealth was brought, and 
after diſperſed through the world. In the 
year 1582. ſhe employ'd two good ſhips as 
any in the kingdom, except her own and 
committee, the conduction thereof to cap- 
tam Fenton and Ward, to proſecute the 
lame voyage that Drake had happily per- 
torm'd and taught them. 

But as nothing is more uncertain than the 
chances and ſucceſſes at ſea, being governed 
by unconſtant winds and waves, fo did 
this voyage of Mr. Feuton's prove moſt un- 
lucky, for they failed in all their deſigns, 
as you may find in Mr, 1ſacict's book; to 
which I refer you. 

The king of Spain having intelligence of 
the deſign of queen Eligabelb, and the pre- 
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rations of the ſhips aforeſaid to perform 
er intentions 1n the ſouth ſea, and knowing 
it could not be brought to paſs but through 
the ſtreight of Magellan, he directed his 
letters to Lima in Peru, commanding on: 
Pedro Sarmients, a choice and perfect navi- 
gator, to pats from Lima to the ſtreights of 
Magellan, that way by the fouth fea, which 
was never before purpoſely attempted, for 
vy reaſon of the forcible weſterly winds thar 
blow upon that coaſt, which makes it a con- 


tinual lee ſhore, it is. not to be enterpriſcd 


without great peril to the undertakers. 

Pedro Sarmiento with two finall ſhips 
proceeded upon that voyage as he was di- 
reed by the king, one of them returned 
again to Lima, the other, in which Sarmi- 
ento was, recovered the ſtreights, and fo 
paſſed into Spain, giving the king an ac- 
count of the narrowneſs of the ſtreight, in 
order to fortity it, and to endeavour to 
any ſhips that ſhould attempt to paſs that 
way; but all was falfe, and the king egre- 
giouſly abuſed by his report; for there was 
no place within that ſtreight leſs than three 
miles in breadth. He likewiſe gave a fa- 
vourable report of the pleaſantneſs and rich- 
neſs of the ſoil, to encourage men there 
to inhabit ; but in the end it proved the 
moſt unhappy and unfortunate expedition 
that ever the Spaniards undertook. 

The king being pleaſed with this intel- 
ligence, hoping thereby he might intercept 
all ſhips paſſing that way, and ſecure his 
coaſt of Peru, Chile, and other places, 
which afforded him all his treaſure, he ſent 
twenty three great galleons and three thou- 
ſand five hundred old ſoldiers under the 
command of Don Diego Flores de Valdes, a 
principal commander by fea ; he alſo ſent 
the ſaid Pedro Sarmiento, with commiſſion 
to erect fortifications within the S!rejghts, 
and to take upon him the title of governor. 
But as I have ſpoken ſomewhat of the miſ- 
hap of our Engliſh ſhips, ſo I muſt ſay the 
Spaniſh fleet ſucceeded ten times worſe; for 
of the twenty three galleons and the three 
thouſand five hundred ſoldiers aforeſaid, few 
ſhips or men returned, which was a great 
loſs to Spain at that time ; for in two or 
three years after enſued the wars betwixt them 
and us. 

Thoſe ſoldiers deſigned for the $!reigh!s 
being croſſed with contrary winds, and other 
vexations, at laſt arrived there with their 
governour Sarmiento, and there ſeated and 
tortify'd themſelves in two places; but 
cunningly and ſecretly Sarmiento ſeemed to 
go from one place to viſit another, and 
foreſeeing the calamity his men and he were 
liketofall into, (for neither the land, nor ſoil, 
or the narrowneſs of the ſtreight, was an- 
ſwerable to his relation, ) and being altogether 
hopeleſs of relief or ſuccour from SHain, he 
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quitted the place, and treacherouſly ran 


away in his bark, pretending, after his arri- 


val in Spain, that he was per force put from 
his cable and anchor he rid by, and could 
not return again for wind and weather. 

In this baſe manner he left his poor coun- 
trymen in 1384. and in two years after, in 
1586. Mr. Cavendiſh paſſing the Streights 
in his voyage round the world, found but 
three of thoſe poor creatures living, andthe 
place ſo infected with the carkaſſes of thoſe 
dead, that it was not to be endured. He 
found only ſix pieces of ordnance, which he 
brought away with him. 

But as God is juſt, and a rewarder of all 
men, both in their good an evil actions, he 
accordingly chaſtiſed Pedro Sarmiento for 
his ill uſage of his countrymen 3 for from 
Braſil, where he firſt landed in his way in- 
to Spain, he was met and taken by an Eng- 
liþ man of war, (for at that time there was 
hoſtility betwixt the two nations of England 
and Spain,) and brought priſoner into Eng- 
land, where I became acquainted with him. 


But now to return to Diego Flores de Val. 
des, who ranging the coaſt of Braſil as his 
courſe led him, had intelligence of a colony 
of French, planted on a river called Paria, 
joining upon the ſea with Braſil; where- 
upon he ſteered for that port, where 
he met and ſeized five French f ſhips, three 
whereof he burnt, and two he carried with 
him : the men fled and diſperſed themſelves 
amongſt the Indians, where to this day are 
tound many ſavages that reſemble Frenchmen 
in feature of face, and may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from others'of their countrymen, 

I know not whether others may be of m 
opinion, or no; but in all likelihood the 
barbarous uſage of the French colony might 
be the occaſion of the difference betwixt the 
French and Spaniards for the war beyond 
the line; and as the cauſe began by blood, 
ſo it is like never toend but by blood ; for 
nothing is like to compoſe this difference, 
ſo long as thoſe two monarchies continue in 
this greatneſs. 


The End of the Third Book. 
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N my firſt dedication, I recommend the reading thereof to my deareſt and moſt 

intimate friends; in the ſecond, to the captains and commanders ſerving in the late 

wars againſt Hain; in the third, to all forts of ſeamen, from the higheſt to the 

loweſt ; and in this I prohibit none but the perverſe puritans, whoſe ſtomachs are 
ſo faint and feeble, that any praiſe that can be attributed to a Spaniard or Papiſt, will 
make them ſea-ſick, and caſt their gorge. 

I will therefore make a Tur judge in this caſe betwixt the Spaniards and them, be- 
cauſe every chriſtian will incline to favour one ſe& more than another. Could God ever 
give a greater bleſſing to man, than to enable him to win and gain the ſouls of them that 
had been led away in infidelity and blindneſs? Could he ever ſhew a greater worldly 
happineſs to a kingdom, than to ſend them, as it were, out of a cloud a new world, 
that affords all bleſſings and riches ? Could he ever give more honour and reputation, 
than conqueſt over theſe people and their land ? Could he ever ſhew more love to his ſer- 
vants, than to diſcover thoſe countries at the time the Moors and Turks infected and 
infeſted the countries of Spain and Hungary? Could he in any thing more ſhew his won- 
ders, than by ſuch miracles as are related and recorded, for the means of the conver- 
ſion of thoſe people. This ſhall ſuffice for the will of God and force of his power; but 
as God choſe the Spaniſb nation, for ſome ſecret judgment of his own, above all other 
people, to ſpread forth his holy name, ſo do I obſerve three things in them worthy of 
reprehenſion; the one is, their ingratitude; the ſecond, their cruelty ; and the third, 
the baſe condition of the people that were the authors of their proſperity. 

Their ingratitude appeared towards Columbus, a man of more deſert to the chriſtian 
world than any other ever God created; for all the good before mentioned was wrought 
by God's permiſſion, and his pains and patience. | 

This man, after his deſperate and fortunate attempt, was maliciouſly and innocently 
brought priſoner in irons, to anſwer the calumniation of his ſoldiers, which was not 
all, nor the worſt ; for this was an offence only to his body, the other to his honour and 
reputation. 

For the Spaniards to eclipſe his glory and merit, for diſcovery of the new world, on 
no other account but his being a ſtranger, born in 7aly, invented and deviſed many fic- 
tions and idle imaginations, to leſſen his praiſe. One while they ſay he was led to the 
diſcovery by a Spaniard that lay in his houſe upon his return from the Indies, and 
taught him the way thither. 

But they could never agree upon the Spaniard's name, what province he was of, 
where he arrived, or what befel of him; ſo it is evident all were falſe aſperſions, invent 
ed to leſſen his honour, and advance the ſuppoſed Spaniard's praiſe ; and God juſtly ſent 
the diviſions afterwards in Peru amongſt themſelves, as a puniſhment for their ingrati- 
3 to Columbus; for an unthankful man incited God to puniſh, and man to abhor 

im. 

The ſecond was their cruelty to their poor conquered 1ndiars, occaſion'd principally 
by avarice, whilſt the revolt in Peru had almoſt hazarded their whole enterprize. 

But their tyranny being made known in Spain, the emperor, like a merciful and 
pious prince, prohibited all rigorous courſes againſt the filly ſavages, which ſo inraged 
the conquering Spaniards, that doubtleſs, had they border*d upon any civil country that 
9 wo given them aſſiſtance, they would as well have ſpoken any other language 
as Spaniſh, 

My third obſervation was, the quality and condition of the commanders in the con- 
queſt of Peru, the principal whereof was ſuch as no man would own as his ſon, nor 
they challenge for father ; their education like their birth, neither being taught to write 
or read ; and yet daily practice brought Franciſco Piſarro to a civil familiar behaviour, 
and Diego de Almagro to a vain-glorious and high carriage. 

What theſe two wanted in birth and breeding, was ſupplied in valour and induſtry ; 
for to ſpeak truly, conſidering what they attained to by their exceſſive travel and labour, 
the condition of the people they were to govern, and the multitude of enemies they ſub- 
dued, no hiſtory, ancient or modern, can yield more honour to conquerors than they de- 
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ſerved 3 and I am of opinion, the cruel uſage of the Indians proceeded from the de- 
bauchery and lewdneſs of their ſoldiers and followers ; for their enterprize in thoſe days 
was not undertaken but by deſperate perſons of eſtate and life, that thought nothing 
well gained that was not unlawfully gotten. 

I may the rather confirm my opinion, becauſe Ferdinand Cortes, who was a gentle- 
man by birth, and ſo famous for valour, government, and wiſdom, that he was paral- 
leled with Marius and Scipio in the Roman ſtate, carried his affairs with that honour, 
diſcretion, and mercy, that he left, and there till remains the title of a marquis to his 
houſe, when neither of the other two had ever lawful child to deſcend from them to 
uphold their names or memory. 

The exploits of the Portugueſe were no leſs memorable and victorious than the Sa- 
niards; but ſeeing they are now both one nation, and live but under one king; and that 


the enſuing diſcourſes will ſpeak their praiſes, I will ſay little more than in pity to 


them, and attributing their many croſſes to the juſt cauſe. 
The Portugueſe nation had been famous ever ſince the victorious battle of Ourique, ob- 


_ tained by Don Alphonſo, the firſt king of that country, in the year 1139. Since then 


they have held competition with Spain, eſpecially of late, that God made them famous 
in their eaſtern conqueſt, and ſo increaſed their wealth, that the cruel and miſerable 
Jews, who ſet their whole felicity in worldly riches, crept in among them, and mingled 
with, and infected their blood with that cowardlineſs and covetouſneſs, that it may be 
Juſtly judged, they truly deſerved God's ire and wrath caſt upon them, viz. betwixt 
1578. and 1580. God ſent them for their puniſhment and ſcourge four kings, and five 
governors, that might be accounted Kings, that ſpent and ſpoiled the wealth of their 
country, Don Sebaſtian by his raſhneſs, 2 1 his want of reſolution, Anthony by 
tyranny, Philip by arms, and the governors for their private advantage. 

Since thoſe years the calamity that has befallen them is lamentable, by ſpoils and ra- 
pines committed on them by ſea in the late wars with England ; and ſince by the loſs of 
their trade in the Indies, which was the firſt cauſe of their renown, and the firſt inriching 
of their ſtate. 

They muſt impute their misfortunes to God's permiſſion, for their joining and con- 
niving with God's profeſſed enemies the Jets, for their own particular ends and gain. 

It is written of Peru, That the conſtellation under which it is placed, cauſed ſo ma- 
ny diviſions and ſlaughters as were there committed, not only in the time of the Spaniards, 
but many years before. 

The like may be faid of the Molucco iſlands, which, upon their firſt diſcovery, bred 
ſuch a diviſion betwixt the Spaniards and Portugueſe, that though the two kingdoms 
were in peace at home, yet there happen'd continual encounters betwixt their ſubjects 
in thoſe parts when they met there; but the Portugueſe had always the beſt. 

Not many years ſince, the like befel the Eng? and the Hollanders upon the like cauſe, 
and about the ſame unfortunate iſlands, where they had many bickerings, notwithſtand- 
ing the two ſtates continued friends. 

To conclude, I will concur with Charles V. the emperor, who was wont to ſay, I. 
had been well thoſe Countries had never been diſcovered, or at leaſt not ſo much frequented : 
for we have inriched the infidels with the wealth of Europe and America, and decreaſed 
the trades of all the civil and known world, as we of England have proof, by our un- 
profitable traffick thither. 

And now to the diſcovery of the ſeveral countrics, 
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BOOK IV. 


Diſcoveries and Enterprizes of the 
Spamards and Portugueſe, and ſeveral 


other remarkable Paſſages and Ob- 


EFORE I treat of the diſcove 
of either of the two Indies, I will 
take the Canary and Tercera iſlands 
in my ay becauſe they were 
known many years before the others; and 
in the next place, for that there is a neceſſi- 
ty for ſhips to ſee thoſe iſlands in their 
navigations, the one in going, the other 
in returning from the Indies. 

The Canary iſlands, which are ſeven in 
number, were conquered by the Spaniards 
in the year 1393. in the time of king 
Henry III. of Spain. 

The Tercera iſlands, being as many in 
number, were ſaid to be diſcovered by the 
Netherlanders, but by whom by name, or 
by whom they were employ'd, or the year 
of our lord, is not ſet down. 

Guinea was diſcover'd in the year 1471. in 
the days of Don Alonſo, the fifth king of 
Portugal. 

The cape of Good-Hope, and an hundred 
and fifty leagues to the eaſtward of it, as 
far as the haven of Infanta, was diſcovered 
by Bartholomew Dias, in the days of king 
John II. of Portugal, in 1459. 

Calicut, and the other places in the Eaſt 
Indies, were diſcovered by Vaſco de Gama, 
In 1497. and in the reign of Don Emanuel, 
King of Portugal. 

The country of Braſil was diſcovered in 
1500. by Pedro Alvares Cabral, upon the 
ſecond voyage that was gone to the Eaſt 
oo, in the time of Don Emanuel afore- 
aid. 

The river of Plate was diſcovered by 
Americus Veſpatius, in 1500. as he was go- 
ing to find out a paſſage to the Molucca s, 
and employ'd by the ſame king Emanuel ; 
but it is rather thought that Dies de Solis, 
and not Americus, was the firſt diſcoverer 
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The Weſt Indies, and eſpecially the 
iſlands of Lucayo's, were diſcovered by 
Chriſtopher Columbus in 1592. 

The country of Bacallas's, alasNewfound- 
land, was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, a 
Venetian, by the directions of Henry VII. 
king of England, two years after the diſco- 
very of the Weſt Indies. 

The country of Florida was diſcovered 
on Eaſter-Day, 1513. by Ponce de Leon, 
who went to find the iſland of Bainco, being 
told by the Indians there was a well there, 
that by drinking of the water it would 
make old men young. 

The country of Panuco was diſcovered 
by Francis de Garay in 1513. 

The country of Jucatan was diſcovered 
by Franciſco Hernandes de Cordoua in 1517. 

Nombre de Dios, the iſlands of Jamaica, 
the Hondura's, and many other places, were 
diſcovered by Columbus. 

Darien was diſcover'd by Hojeda and Ni- 
cueſa, where they endured many calamities, 
hunger, and mutinies, and hurts. 

The river of Amazons, and the river of 
Orellana, and all that coaſt, was diſcover'd 
by the Pinſones in 1500. 

The South Sea, which was the happieſt 
diſcovery of all others to the Spaniards, for 
that it led them to Peru, which yields them 
all their treaſure, was found by Vaſco Nun- 
nez de Balboa in 1513. a man in diſgrace 
at that time with Charles the emperor. 

The country of Chile was diſcovered by 
Diego de Almagro; and whether Lima was 
in the circuit of Chile or Peru, was the dif- 
ference betwixt Pizarro and Almagro, which 
coſt both their lives, and bred their ruins. 

The country of Maldivia near Chile and 
Peru, was diſcover'd and conquered by 
Peter Maldivia. 
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The cape of California was diſcover'd by 
Pedro Alvarez in his voyage from port Na- 
vidad to the Molucca's, 

Gonſalves was ſent to diſcover a paſſage 
out of the South Sea into our ocean, at the 
time when the 1 .— was betwixt the 


kings of Spain and Portugal about the trade 
of the Molutca's. 5g 

The country of Cinaloa and Quivira was 
diſcovered by Franciſco Vaſques Coronado ; 
as alſo the country of Granada. 

The Philippine iſlands were diſcoyer'd by 
Michael Lopez in 1564. he was imploy'd by 
D. Lewes de Vellaſco viceroy of New-Spain. 

The iſlands of Solomon in the South Sea 
were diſcover'd from Lima in Peru by Al- 
var de Mendolia in 1568. and Pedro de Sar- 
miento, his lieutenant, whom I knew. 

The Streights of Magellan were diſco- 


vered by Ferdinand Magellaens, a Portugueſ:, 
in 1520. imployed by Charles V. then king 
of Spain. | 

The iſland of Madera, ſhort of the Ca- 
naries, was diſcovered by Machan an Eng- 
lihman in 1344. 

Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, was diſcovered in the 
_ 1553. in the reign of Edward VI. 

ing of England. Sir Hugh Willoughby was 
ſent upon the diſcovery ; but he and his 
company 1 in the harbour of LVyſena 
in Lapland. Richard Chaundler being cap. 
tain of another ſhip proceeded upon thar 
diſcovery. Chery iſland in Greenland was 
diſcovered by Marmaduke of Hull. 

Julius Agricola was the firſt that ſailed 
about England and Scotland, and was the 
firſt that diſcovered the iſlands of Orkney ; 
which he ſubdued. 


The Portugueſe Diſcoveries on the Coaſt of Guinea, Caſtle de la Mina, and 
in the Eaſt Indies. 


UINEA was diſcovered, as you have 
heard, in the year 1471. and in the 
reign of Don Alonſo I. who pretended title 
to Spain by his wife Joan, called the Ex- 
cellent. King Jobn II. of Portugal, and 
the thirteenth in deſcent, imagined that 
the ſpices that came into Europe might be 
brought by ſea, and hearing there were 
chriſtians in thoſe parts of the world, both 
theſe things incouraged him to undertake 
the diſcovery. 

Bartholomew Dias, an officer in the ſtore- 
houſe in Lisbon, was ſent from Caſtle de la 
Mina to diſcover the length of the land of 
Africk, and found out the cape of Good 
Hope; from thence he failed to the eaſtward 
one hundred and fifty leagues, to a port 
which he named La Infanta, and gave 
names to all places where he paſſed. 

The king would not only rely upon his 
relation, but ſent a Franciſcan frier to find 
out the Indies by land; but the frier, for 
want of language, returned from Feruſalem: 
after that he ſent two of his ſervants that 
were skilful in the Arabic language, the one 
called Peter de Covillao, the other Alphonſo 
de Paiva : they departed from Cintra the 
7ih of May, 1487. and coming to the Red 
Sea, they parted company; Paiva went to 
Preſter John's country, where he died: Co- 
villao travelled to Calicut, and other places of 
the Indies, where he informed himſelf fully 
and ſubſtantially of the whole country. In 
his return home he met with two jews that 
were ſent from the king of Portugal to meet 
him, and to wiſh him to inform himſelf of 
the ſtate of Preſter John. 

One of the two jews he ſent back with a 
relation of the ſtate of the Indies, the other 
he carried with him to Ormus, from whence 


he likewiſe ſent him to the king, to give an 
account of his voyage, and himſelf went to 
Preſter FJobn, where the king, whoſe name 
was Alexander, us'd him courteouſly ; but 
he dying, the other that ſucceeded him de- 
tain'd him priſoner, ſo that he never lived 
to return to Portugal „or to ſend more in- 
formation to the king his maſter. 

The king having information ſufficient 
by letters the jew brought him, he imme- 
diately cut down timber, and built two 
new . for that diſcovery in 1495. and 
the 25th of Oober. | 

King Jobn, in the mean time, died, and 
Don Emanuel ſucceeded, who added great 
fame to the kingdom of Portugal: he fur- 
niſhed the two ſhips aforeſaid, the one of an 
hundred and twenty tons, and called her 
the Angel Gabriel, the other of one hundred 


tons, and nam'd her the Raphael, with one - 


carvel he bought, and one other to carry 
victuals. 

He appointed for general a ſervant of 
his call'd Vaſco de Gama, well experienced 
in ſea affairs: Paul de Gama, his brother, 
went captain of one ſhip, and Nicholas 
Coello of another, both of them being the 
king's ſervants. Bartholomew Dias was to 
accompany them to Mina in Guinea. 

The 8th of July, 1497. he embark'd at 
Belem with an hundred and forty eight men : 
the pilot was Pedro de Alanquer, who had 
been pilot with Bartholomew Dias in his 
former voyage; and if they loſt company, 
the place of meeting was in the ifland ot 
Cabo Verde. They paſſed by the Canaries, 
and off the river of Oro they loſt company 
for eight days in a ſtorm ; but met again 
at the iſland of S/. Auguſtin, where they re- 
freſhed themſelves for ſeven days. 
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The zd of Auguſt Vaſco de Gama went 
fr om thence, and left Bartholomew Dias be- 
hind; the 4th of November he ſpy'd land, 
and called it St. Hellena, ſuppoſing it had 
been thirty leagues from the cape of Good 
Hope : the people in this place would have 
betray'd him. 

The 20th, being Wedneſday, he doubled 
the cape : on Sunday he came to St. Blaſe, 
being a watering-place, ſixty leagues from 
the cape. Here he ſtay'd ten days, and de- 
parted the eighth of December; and in go- 
ing to the river of Infanta, he endured a 


great ſtorm. Here he found gentle and civil 


Negroes 3 one of his company could ſpeak 
the language of the Negroes 3 he named it 
Terra Z boa gente, and the river Cobro. 

The 15th of January he failed along the 
coaſt, and met with Negroes of great civi- 
lity in their boats, who gave him light of 
the Eaſt Indies, and he called this river Bons 
Sinais : here he ſtaid thirty two days, to trim 
his ſhips, and erected a mark, which he 
called St. Raphael: the place was infectious, 
and his men began to be ſick. 

The firſt of March he came in ſight of 
Moſambique, where they were taken to be 
Moors, and at firſt well uſed, but finding 
them to be chriſtians, they would have be- 
tray'd them. Here they had news that Ca- 
licut was nine hundred leagues from thence, 
and took in a pilot that had been there ; 
which comforted them much. 

The firſt of April they came to certain 
iſlands which they called Acoutada's, be- 
cauſe finding the pilot in a lye, here they 
whipped him, and he confeſſed he brought 
them thither to have caſt them away, as al- 
fo that he would have enticed them to Qui- 
la, making them believe that chriſtians 
dwelled there. In this courſe the St. Ra- 
Pbael ſtruck upon a ſhoal, and was mira- 
culouſly preſerved, and this ſhelve they call'd 
St, Raphael. 

The 7th of May they came to Mombaſca, 
where the people knowing them to be chri- 
ſtians, and what had paſſed with them in 
Moſambique, they practiſed to betray them. 

hey came to Melinde, eighteen miles 
from Mombaſca, a city built like the houſes 
of Portugal, the king a Moor, but courteous, 
and glad of the Portugueſe coming thither; 


he furniſhed them with pilotsto Calicut ; and 


here he met with four ſhips of chriſtians of 
the Indies, who were wonderfu! glad to ſee 
them : thoſe chriſtians gave them warnin 
not to truſt the Moors of Melinde. The 
king entred into friendſhip with the king 
of Portugal. 

The 22d they departed from Melinde, 
and croſſed over the gulph, being ſeven 
hundred leagues, which they failed in thir- 
ty two days, and never ſaw land. 
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The 24th of May they diſcovered land 
near Calicut, and there they found a Moor 
of Tunis in Barbary, who knew the Por- 
tugueſe nation, and asked them in the de- 
vil's name, how they came thither ? the 
Moors of Calicut contrived all treaſonable 
practices they could againſt the Portugueſe, 
and ſo prevailed with the. king, that wars 
enſued betwixt them, and fo continued a 
long time after. 

They returned from Calicut, where they 
eſcaped great danger of treaſon, and in 
their way fell with divers iſlands, where 
the people were willing they ſhould erect 
a croſs with the arms of Portugal : this 
place he called Porto de Santa Maria. He 
came to the iſland of Anchedivi, where he 
trimmed the ſhip, and watered : here was a 
ſpy ſent to diſcover his forces; which ſp 
counterfeited to be a chriſtian, and born in 
Italy ; but he was ſuſpected to be as he 
was, and they racked him three times, 
and then he confeſſed his villany. The 
general carried this ſpy into Portugal, 
where he became a good chriſtian, and 
gave great light of the affairs of the Eaſt 
2 z which ſtood the Portugueſe in great 

ead, 

Before they arrived at Melinde they en- 
dured great miſery; and if God had not 
inſtantly miraculouſly ſuccoured them, the 
general's brother and Nicholas Coello were 
reſolved to have returned to Calicut, and 
put themſelves to the mercy of the king; 
but at laſt they ſpied land, which proved 
the city of Magadoxa, fairly built, and in- 
habited with Moors, one hundred and ſe- 
venteen leagues from Melinde. 

The firſt of February they came to Me- 
linde; where they were well entertained, 
and the king accepted of a pillar, to be ſet 
up in ſign of friendſhip with the king of 
Portugal, and ſent an ambaſſador thither. 

The 17th of February they departed, 
and the 20th following they burnt the Sz. 
Raphael for want of men, and took the ge- 
neral's brother out of her. 

The 20th they came to the iſland of Zan- 
guebar, where the king uſed them cour- 
teouſly, and from thence to Moſambique. 

The 3d of March to the iſlands of &.. 
Blaſe; the 2oth they doubled the cape of 
Good Hope, and then failed to the iſlands of 
Cabo Verde, where the general's brother 
fell ſick, and hired a caravel to carry him 
to Portugal, becauſe his own ſhip was weak 
and leaky. 

Before his arrival at Cabo Verde, Nicholas 
Coello willingly loſt his company, that he 
might carry the firſt news to the king of 
his diſcovery of the Indies, and came to 
Caſcais on the 10th of July, 1499. 
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The general came to the Tercera's, where 
his brother died; and in September to Bel- 
line, where the king did him great honour, 
and made him earl of Vidigueira: he gave 
him the royal arms of Portugal for his eſ- 
cutcheon, at the foot whereof were two 
doves, alluding to his name Gama. 

In his ſecond voyage he went general of 
thirteen ſhips and two caravels : he was moſt 
fortunate in that voyage, and diſcovered 
many lands and people, that afterwards 
proved both wealthy and profitable to the 
Portugueſe by their trade. 

Betwixt his firſt voyage and this ſecond 
there were two others; the general of the 
one was Pedro Alvares Cabral, who depart- 
ed from Lisbon the 7th of March, 1500. In 
his way to the Indies he diſcovered the 
country of Brazil in ten degrees, and ſail- 
ing to the ſouthward in ſeventeen de 
and a half, he came to an harbour which 
he called Porto Siguro. 

Cabral, upon this diſcovery, ſent a pin- 
nace to the king to inform him of it, which 
at this day is more profitable to Portugal 


than the trade of the Eaſt Indies. 

Cabral, the 29th of May, ſetting out 
from the coaſt of Brazil, was taken with 
the moſt violent ſtorm that ever was read 
of; the day ſeem'd to be as black as night 
the ſea to burn like fire: four of his ſhips 
were ſwallowed up in the ſea, and Barthy- 
lomew Dias, the diſcoverer of the Cape of 
good Hope, in one of them. 

The unlucky entertainment in Brazil 
made after amends to the Portugueſe ; for 
at this day their fugars, and the wood of 
Brazil, yields them more profit than the 
precious ſtones, ſpices, or other merchan- 
dizes of the Eaſt Indies. 

The firſt inhabiting of Brazil was with 
ſmall charge and adventure, the people 
that went were deſperate, and of the worſt 
kind, rather to be baniſhed for offenders, 
than any hope of profit that ſhould accrue 
unto them but the country proved ſo plentiful 
and rich, that although they have received 
great detriments by the Hollanders in Baya 
and Fernanbuco, yet it will quickly be re- 
deem'd again by peace. 


Some other Particulars concerning the Eaſt Indies, 


1. JDEFORE I treat of any particulars 

of the .Zaſt Indies, give me leave to 
put you in mind of ſome obſervations of 
mine, which will not be unworthy your 
peruſal, ſeeing they are to be attributed on- 
ly to God, who is the ſearcher of all hearts, 
and the diſcoverer of hidden ſecrets. 

2. It is ſtrange and ſurprizing, That 
out of ſo many flouriſhing nations as God 
hath created and civiliz'd, he ſhould elect 
and chuſe the kingdom of Portugal to per- 
form this great work of his, a country in 
thoſe days of leſs eſteem and reputation, of 
leſs renown and fame, and of leſs ability 
and valour, than any other chriſtian mo- 
narchy we can call to mind, and to aſſign 
them ſuch a time to effect it, when they 
enjoy'd a happy peace with their neigh- 
bours, and had no enemy to oppoſe or 
hinder their deſigns. 

3. The firſt diſcovery, as you have heard, 
was to Guinea in 1471. where nothing ap- 
peared to the Portugueſe but barbarous 
blacks, a ſtrange and unſeen ſight to them, 
and not to be believ'd at their return, if 
proceſs of time had not made it familiar to 
them by after-traffick to confirm their re- 

ret. 

4. This diſcovery gave the light and 
way to all others that enſued upon it, as 
ſhall appear, like an art begun, that others 
take from one to another; but we muſt 
confeſs, the Portugueſe, to their honour, 
were the firſt breakers of the ice, to give 
paſſage to all other ſtrange countries; and 


as Guinea yielded a complexion to their 
people that differed from us, as much 
as black from white z ſo did America, 
which was not long after made known 
to us, produce a fort of people differing 
from the Europeans in whiteneſs, and 
the Africans in blackneſs, but a mean be- 
twixt both, and a colour like an olive; 
which to as many as have ſeen it, ſeems 
ſtrange, conſidering that Guinea and America 
lie eaſt and weſt, all in one parallel, fo that 
in reaſon there ſhould be no ſuch difference. 

5. This change in complex1on, and the 
plentiful increaſe of gold in thoſe climates, 
is attributed both to one cauſe, which is 
the heat and operation ey ſun 3 and, in 
my opinion, not unproperly, as may be ga- 
** out of the * W ds 

6. The ſun riſing to the eaſtward, be- 
twixt the two tropicks, runs its courſe weſt- 
ward over Aſia and Africa till it come to 
the Ocean Sea, in which circuit its extream 
heat ingenders the rich metal of gold, and 
changes the complexions of creatures to a 
black hue, which the heat reflects from the 
earth. 

7. Coming to the ocean aforeſaid, it 
paſſes the diſtance of 8 or goo leagues over 
the air of the ſea, and is cooled by it, as 
it was formerly heated by the land, that 
by the time it draws near the continent o. 
America, it has loſt great part of its vigour 
and force, and not able to produce that ef- 
fect, as in Africa; and therefore is not 


able, as it were, to mellow the earth, and 
make 
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make it become gold, as after it does, when 
it has run its courſe the breadth of Ame- 
rica, where its heat again ripens that mat- 
ter and ſubſtance of gold : for we ſee, by ex- 
perience, that the greateſt quantity of gold 
is ſent out of Peru into Spain, it being 
the weſtermoſt part of America; when to 
the eaſtwardmoſt part thereof, as Guiana, 
and other places neareſt us, never afford 
gold ; and this for the reaſons aforeſaid, as 
I conceive. 

8. But to return to the diſcovery of the 
Eaſt Indies: J will recite ſome particular 


"bleſſings and benefits that God hath pour'd 


upon the world in general, upon Europe in 
particular, and upon the Portugal nation 
eſpecially : for as they were the firſt diſco- 
verers, to their immortal honour, ſo all at- 
tempts by other nations, in other countries, 
muſt be attributed to them as a people that 
trod out the firſt path for others to walk 
in, as I will ſhew by reaſon hereafter in 
this book, when I come to treat of it. 

9. This eaſtern diſcovery has reſolved 
one doubt that no eccleſiaſtical or modern 
hiſtory could do before, which was the 
life and martyrdom of that holy apoſtle Sz. 
Thomas, as the monuments there make it 
manifeſt, and as a remnant of ſome chriſ- 
tians in thoſe deſolate places, gave an 1n- 
fallible teſtimony. 

10. And whereas in continuance of time 
many errors were crept in amongſt thoſe 
filly chriſtians inclining to the Greek church, 
yet by the pains, travel, and danger of life, 
the Portugueſe have brought them to the 
light of the truth, and have ſince increaſed 
the flock ſo abundantly, that the name and 
true worſhip of Chriſt is propagated in the 
uttermoſt parts of the world, yea, as far as 
China and Japan. 

11. By the caſtern diſcovery the length 
of Africk is butted out as far to the ſouth- 
ward as the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
thence to the eaſtward as far as the Cape of 
Guarda Fu; in which courſe we have found 
the Red Sea to fall into the eaſtern ocean, 
which before was not known to us in Eu- 
rope. 

12, By the eaſtern diſcovery, and our ac- 


ceſs to China, we have found out that guns, 


powder, and printing, were in uſe with 
them many hundreds of years before they 
were known to us weſtern people : we may 
likewiſe add many other curious works, 
which to this day we cannot equal or imi- 
tate them in. 

I3. By this diſcovery we have diſprov'd 
that opinion of the philoſophers, and other 
learned writers, who maintained the impoſ- 
ſibility of inhabiting under the Torrid Zone, 
for the exceſſive heat, which our daily voy- 


ages beyond the line have made familiar 
with us. 
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14. By this diſcovery we have authenti- 
cally proved, by fact, antipodes, a thing be- 
fore held ridiculous by many, (viz.) That 
one people's feet are oppoſite to another's, 
which, till Magellan ſailed round the world, 
could not be made plain. 

15. By this diſcovery we found the two 
poles equal in their nature, and that the 
ſame effect the north ſtar produces unto us 
on this ſide the line, the ſouth does the 
like on the other ſide, but with this diffe- 
rence, That when it is ſummer with them, 
it is winter with us; and when it is ſummer 
with us, it is, winter with them. 

16. By this diſcovery we have found the 
ſtrangeneſs of winds, to blow contrary to 
our climate, and ſhould not have believed 
it, if experience had not ſhewed it: as, 
namely, the certain conſtancy of a wind to 
blow from the Canaries to the Weſt Indies, 
betwixt the north and the eaſt, and never 
to change; and then again, from the coaſt 
of Brazil, towards the Eaſt Indies, as far 
as China, we find a limited wind, certain 
in ſome places for three months, and in o- 
thers for ſix ; the day of their entrance and 
change being known to all people: and 
theſe are called the Monſons; but from 
whence the name is derived, whether be- 
fore the chriſtans acceſs into thoſe parts, I 
cannot find. | 

17. By this diſcovery we have found out 
ſtrange and unheard of fiſhes; amongſt the 
reſt, and of moſt wonder, is the Remora, 
whoſe nature is to ſtop the way of a ſhip, 
and to bring her aſtern, Phy the wind 
be ſtrong and large to carry her forward. 

18. This fiſh has been heretofore writ of, 
and look'd upon as a poetical fiction, till a 
voyage in a carrack to the Eaſt Indies, put 
all men to ſilence ; for the beak head of that 
ſhip was claſp'd about with a Remora, 
to the fear and wonder of the mariners; for 
they found themſelves by the heighth to be 
an hundred leagues aſtern of their ordina 
courſe; and at laſt finding the cauſe with 
labour and pains, they got this monſter un- 
glued ; and at laſt the carrack arrived at the 
port of Goa, where, for the memorableneſs 
and ſtrangeneſs of it, this ſhip, the captain, 
the day it happen'd, and her arrival, are 
publickly pictur'd, and to be ſeen to this day. 

19. By this diſcovery we are come to the 
knowledge of many iſlands and rocks not 
known before, and ſome of them not above 
a quarter of a mile in compaſs, as namely, 
La Peana de St. Pedro, in four degrees to the 
northward of the line, all white, and like 
a ſugar-loaf ; the iſland of S/. Helena, two 
miles in compaſs, healthfully ſeated, that 
yields plenty of water, fiſh, goats, and 
fruits, as well to us in our navigations from 
the Eaſt Indies, as to the Portugueſe in 
times paſt, The iſland of Aſcenſion, wholly 
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barren; not affording ſo much as water: 
but the ſtrangeneſs of theſe rocks and iſlands, 
is, That they are plac'd in the midſt of 
the ocean, the neareſt of them not being 
within one thouſand three hundred miles of 
any main continent. 

20. We are come to know the goodneſs 
and operation of the bezoar-ſtone, and of 
the beaſt it ſelf that yields it. The cocoa 
of Maldivia, and the ſtrange growth of it 
upon trees five or fix fathom deep in the 
ſea z the virtue whereof far exceeds the be- 
zoar-ſ{tone. 

21. By this diſcovery we have learnt ma- 
ny means for health by drugs, and choice 
things of nature, for man's body, the place 
of their growth, and the ſtrangeneſs of 
them. We know the Abada, or rhinoceros, 
2 beaſt that has a horn in its forehead, and 
is thought to be the unicorn: but it is not 
ſo, though it had the ſame virtue; for uni- 
corn there 1s none. 

22. By this diſcovery we are now 
ſerved with our ſpices, drugs, precious 
ſtones, and all other India commodities, im- 
mediately from thence by the ſhipping 
of Europe, which was wont to be received 
by the way of Turky, at unreaſonable 
prices, and at the will of the 77K. 

23. By this diſcovery the Portugueſe 
have brought in and ſettled the Portugueſe 
language, . which is now grown familiar 
and frequent in thoſe parts of the world: 


they have built many famous cities and 


towns, erected biſhopricks, churches, and 
monaſteries z they have eſtabliſhed tempo- 
ral and ſpiritual laws, and the ſame form 
of government they enjoy and live under 
in their own country. 

24. By this diſcovery they have found 
many ſtrange kings, who . govern their 
people with much civility , their towns 
and cities anciently built, their palaces 
ol great majeſty and pomp, and all things 
elſe anſwerable to their excellent policy, 
rule, and government. 


The Names of the Towns the Portugueſe 
have in the Faſt Indies, with their Form 
of Government. 


Soffala. Mangalor. 

The iſland of Mo- Cananor. 
ſambique. Cranganor. 

The ifland of Or mus. Cochin. 

Diu. Cortlan. 

Daman. Columbo, in the 
Bogain. iſland of Ceylon. 
Chaul, Negapatan. 

Goa. St. Thomas. 
Onor. Molacca. 
Bargalor, 


Molucco lands, 


Band 
Boyna. 


Ternate. 


Tydore. 


Goa is the metropolitan city of all the 
Eaſt Indies, lies in the kingdom of Decay, 
and 1s an iſland twenty or thirty miles in 
compaſs, both pleaſant and fruitful : the 
viceroy reſides in this town, as does the 
metropolitan biſhop of the whole 7:92. 

The carracks arrive from Portugal in 
this port of Goa, unleſs they be forced about 
the iſland of St. Lawrence, which if they 
be, they can fetch no harbour nearer than 
Cochin, which 1s the place the carracks uſe 
to take in their lading in their return to 
Portugal. 

The winter in Goa begins the 15th of 
May with very much rain, and fo conti- 
nues till the 15th of Auguſt; and during 
that ſpace no ſhip can pals over the bar 
of Goa, becauſe the continual ſhowers of 
rain drive all the ſands together near a 
mountain called Oghana, whence they 
ſpread themſelves over the ſhoals of the 
bar, and into the port of Goa, whence 
they can find no way out, but continue 
there till the roth of Auguſt, when the rain 
ceaſes, and the ſea drives the ſands away 


again, 


How a new Viceroy is declared, in caſe the 
old one dies; and of the ſeveral Titles 
given to Perſons ſerving in the Faſt 
Indies, 


If a viceroy dies in the Eaſt Indies, there 
are always five Via's, as they call them, 
which are letters under the king's ſeal, 
figured 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, which they open ac- 
cording to their figures, beginning with 
number 1, and ſo on, in caſe thoſe named 
in the firſt be dead, till they lite of one 
whom the king has appointed viceroy. 
Theſe letters are kept by the jeſuits, and 

ned at maſs, in the preſence of all the 
nobility and others, with great ſolemnity 
and ſtate. 

Fidalgo da caſa del Roy noſſo ſenbor; This 
is a gentleman of the king's houſe, and the 
chiet title. 

Moſos Fidalgos, An honourable title, and 
are commonly gentlemens ſons, or ad- 
vanced by the king's favour. 

Cavalleiros Fidalgos : This is a title of a 
knight, and much abus'd by baſe people 
that are made ſo. 

Moſos de Camara : Theſe are the king's 
ſervants, ſome of his chamber, ſome of his 
accounts, and ſome for other ſervice ; and 
this is the firſt degree of credit; and as they 
deſerve, ſo they are advanced to better. 

Eſcudeiros Fidalgos : ' Theſe are eſquires. 


Homes 
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Homes Honrados : This is the treaneſt 
rank amongſt them; every man that ſerves 
the king in the Indies, is paid according to 
thoſe titles; and when they return with 
their certificates into Portugal, under the 
hand of the viceroy and Matricola-General, 
the king prefers them according to their 


titles and places. 


The ſeveral Countries from whence Eaſt India 
Commodities are brought. 


Cloves from the Molucca iſlands; mace 
and nutmegs from Banda, Java, and Ma- 
laca; pepper from Malabar ; cinamon from 
Ceylon; pearls taken at a place called Ba- 
harem in the Perſian Gulph, in June, July, 
Auguſt, and Sepembiy 3 fndel from Cochin 
and Malaca ; all Chi mmodities from 
thence, as quickſilver, white ſucket, cam- 
phir, lignum alloes, China roots, fine ſilk 
and lattin; galls from Cambaya, Bengala, 
and Siria ; ginger from Cambaya, and many 
other parts; wax and long pepper from 
Bengala; musk from Tartary, by the way of 
China; coco de Maldivia from the ſhores 
of Maldivia; indico from Zindi and Cam- 
baya ; long pepper from Bengala and Malaca ; 
opium from Pegu and Cambaya ; alloes ſoc- 
catrina from the iſland of Soccator a, where 
St. Thomas was ſhipwrecked ; manna and 
wormſeed from Perſia; rhubarb from Per- 
fia and China; callicoe from Calicut. 


Some Particulars of the Carracks Naviga- 
tion to the Faſt Indies, 


Every man that goes, puts in ſecurity to 

rform the voyage; and if he goes not, 
pays dearly for it. 

The maſter and pilot have for their pay, 
outward and homeward, ſeventy five pounds 
each; but the room allowed them to carry 
commodities, they commonly let out for 
five thouſand ducats; no officer that goes, 
but buys his place of the proviſor. 

The boatſwain has for his wages one hun- 
dred twenty five ducats, and three thouſand 
ducats freight ; the quarter-maſter has for his 
wages ſeventeen ſhillings and fix pence per 
month, and two thouſand ſix hundred ducats 
freight; and every other officer according to 
his rate and proportion. The factors and 
the purſers have no pay, only their cabins 
allowed, which will ſtow twenty pipes of 
wine apiece, and a cabin aloft to lie in. 

There 1s no difference in their allowance 
of victuals, every man has thirty two pound 
of fleſh a month, onions, garlick, dried 
fiſh caten at the beginning of the voyage. 
Sugar, raiſons, honey, prunes, rice, and 
luch things are kept for the ſick men. 

Every man makes his own proviſion to 
dreſs his meat, as wood, pans, pots, &c. 
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There are officers for the king that give 
the ſame allowance to the ſoldiers; for the 
ſoldiers and ſailors are ſerved apart. 

In their return the king pays no ſoldiers ; 
and ſuch ſoldiers as come home are paſſen- 
gers, and haveno allowance, either of meat 
or Wages. 

The ſailors in their return have no allow- 
ance of meat, only bread and water, till 
they come to the Cape of good Hope, and 
then they make proviſion themſelves; they 
are only allowed the ſtowage of their cheſt 
below, which if they fell, they may have 
eighty ducats for it. 

No ſoldier that comes home, as aforeſaid, 
can depart the Indies without a paſs from the 
viceroy; and they muſt ſerve there five years 
before they can have it. 

In failing to the Indies, ſometimes they 
keep too much to the coaſt of Braſil, and 
are forced home again, becauſe they cannot 
double the ſhores of Abrolbos. 

The ſhip that goes from Maſambique to 
Goa, no man can adventure in, but the cap- 
tain of Maſambique, and ſuch perſons as are 
married in the town; for none but married 
men are ſuffered to live there, becauſe of 
peopling the place, which 1s very unwhol- 
ſome, and infectious. 

The government of Moſambique 1s worth 
to the captain for his three years, three 
hundred thouſand duckets ; but after his 
three years, he 1s bound to ſerve at the com- 
mand of the viceroy three years more, un- 
leſs he have a ſpecial patent from the king 
to the contrary. 


The braveExploits of the Portuguele at Adem, 
and other Places. 


The great ſucceſs of the Portugueſe pur- 
chaſed them both fame and envy, as well 
from chriſtian princes as turks; and Soli- 
man the Magnificent, in the year 1537. at- 
tempted, by his baſſa Soliman, in Egypt, a 
voyage againſt the Portugueſe at Adem, upon 
the mouth of the Red Sea. 

He furniſhed himſelf with eighty brave 
ſhips, twenty five foiſts, four galleaſſes, twen- 
ty galleys, and ſeven other veſlels ; all which 
he carried from Cairo to dug in pieces, be- 
ing eighty miles by land, 

With theſe forces he reſolutely beſieged 
Adem, which was defended by greater va- 
lour by the Portugueſe and their governour 
Franciſco de Almada. 

The Turks were forced to retire with great 
ſhame ; carrying ſome few Portugueſe they 
had taken priſoners to Conſtantinople, and 
committing moſt barbarous cruelty upon 
them. | 

Don Alonſo de Albuquerque, with my 
ſhips won Calicut ; with twenty one he too 
Goa; with twenty three Malaca; with twen- 

ty 
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ty ſix he entred the Red Sea; whith twen- 
ty two he recovered, Ormus. Lopes made 
a voyage into the Red Sea with thirty ſeven 
galleys: Lopes de Sequirra with twenty four 
ſhips laid ſiege to Guida. 


. Henry de 'Meneſes waſted Paitan with fifty 
ſhips: Lopes Vas left in the arſenal one 
hundred thirty ſix ſhips of war, very well 
furniſhed: Nuno d' Acuna undertook the 
expedition to Diu with thirty ſix ſhips, 


The. famous Exploit of Ferdinand Magellaens, who firſt ſailed round the 


World 


ff honourable exploits and enter- 
prizes of the Portugueſe nation ceaſed 
not, but ſtill one or other of them was in 
action, and would not be ſatisfy'd till they 
had brought to light the weſtern parts of 
the world, as by their endeavour and la- 
bours they had done the eaſtern; for it ſeems 
they had an opinion of the world's round- 
neſs, and that by a ſhip ſailing weſtward, 
and another eaſtward, they might meet to- 
gether by conſent, if the weſtern ſea could 
be diſcovered. 

The man that firſt undertook to reſolve 
this doubt, was Ferdinand Magellaens, a 
Portugueſe by nation, and a gentleman by 
birth, who having lived ſeven years in the 
Eaſt Indies, and pondering with himſelt, 
that the world was round, thought there 
might be another way to the Molucco iſſands, 
beſides the common known courſe by the 
cape of Good Hope; and was the more em- 
boldened to it by a kinſman of his own, 
Juan Serrano, who dwelt in the Molucco's. 

Upon his return to Portygal, what the 

occaſion was, is unknown; but he and ano- 
ther gentleman, called Rui Falero, left the 
ſervice of their king in 1516. and offered 
it to cardinal Ximenes, then archbiſhop of 
Toledo,and governor of Spain, upon the death 
of king Ferdinando. 
Don Emanuel king of Portugal hearing of 
the flight of theſe two ſervants of his, ſent 
to expoſtulate their departure, accuſing them 
as fugitives, and his ſubjects, and unfit for 
any prince to entertain; and ſought to di- 
vert their propoſition of a new diſcovery, 
but could not prevail with. the cardinal. 

Rui Falero was ſo highly concerned for 
leaving the king's ſervice, and the diſhonour 
that would redound to him by it, that for 
very grief he run mad, and dy'd. But Ma- 


HR being honoured with the order of 


nighthood of Sr. James, proceeded upon 
his voyage, and ſet ſail the 20th of Septem- 
ber from St. Lucar; and in the year 1519. 
he arrived at Teneriſt, one of the Canary 
Iſlands, on the 26th of the ſame year. 
Then coming into twenty two degrees, 
on the coaſt of Braſil, he found a harbour, 
and called it the river of Serrano, after the 


name of his pilot; from thence he went to 


port St. Julian, where he wintered, and 
there his death was conſpired by ſome cap- 
tains, and others of his company, who 


were executed for it in the ſaid port of $7. 
Julian. 

Mr. Douty, that conſpired the death of 
Sir Francis Drake, (as Sir Francis ſeem'd to 
pretend,) was there executed ; and in this 
iſland they found a part of the Magellaens 
gallows, on which his men were hanged ; 
from hence Magellaens came to the river of 
Santa Cruz, where one of his ſhips was loſt, 
but the men ſaved. Sailing thirty leagues 
turther, he came to a cape, which he called 
by the name of Ur/ula, becauſe it was upon 
St. Urſula's day he there entered the $!reights, 
and one of his ſhips forſook him, and re- 
turned home, whereof Stephen Gomes was 
pilot. 

He found the Sireigbis an hundred and 
thirty leagues in length, and two in breadth, 
the ſhore deep, and land full of ſhow, though 
it lay but in fifty two degrees; the point 
from whence ſhe diſcovered the South Sea, 
he called Cape Deſcado, and placed a croſs 
on it, as a token for his ſhip, which he 
did not think was returned ; now did he con- 
jecture the Molucto's were not far from him, 
but therein he was deceived, 

From the Streigbis he ſailed three months, 
and never ſaw land, and was put to wonder- 
ful extremity for want of victuals, and many 
of his men died with hunger. The firſt 
iſland he fell in withal, he found uninhabit- 
ed ; and being two hundred leagues one from 
another, he called them Unfortunate Iſlands ; 
then came he to other iſlands, which he 
called Ladrones, becauſe they were all thieves, 
and like gipfies. 

The 18th of March 1721. he landed up- 
on an iſland called Zamal, thirty leagues 
from the Ladrones, uninhabited ; yet he 
ſtaid there to refreſh his men upon it; and 
after arrived at an iſland called Zaloan, 
where he found :ivil uſage; and ſo many 
iſlands there together, that they called the 
ſea Archipelago de Lazaro. 

He paſſed by the iſlands Cenalo, Huynan, 
and many others, till he came to the iſland 
of Botman, where he was civilly entertain'd, 
and at Catagan. 

He went, by the help of pilots from one 
iſland to another, till he came to Cebu, which 
is the beſt iſland of the reſt. The 7th: of 
April he ſent to viſit the king of Ceby, who 
uſed him courteouſly ; and here he met with 
ſome Moors, who told the king of their 

countrymen 
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countrymen the Portugueſe being at Malaca, 
and in the Indies : the king of Cebu, with 
his queen, and all the whole iſland was bap- 
tiz d, the king called Charles after the 
emperor, his ſon Ferdinand, after his bro- 
ther; and here they deſtroy'd all their 
idols. 

Not far from Cebu there is another iſland 
call'd Matan, where the king refuſed to pa 
tribute to Magellan in the emperor's behalf ; 
whereupon he made war with him, and was 
unfortunately ſlain, with eight of his com- 
pany 3 which in my opinion was great folly 
in Magellan to adventure his lite againſt a 

ople and iſland that never chriſtian was 

ikely to come to more. 

After his death, his company choſe 7obn 
Serano and Barboſa, Portugueſe, for their 
commanders. Serano was after betray'd by 
his interpreter, and himſelf and thirty of 
his men ſlain; and as many taken priſoners. 
Upon this diſaſter the king of Cebu re- 
nounced his religion, beat down the churches 
and croſſes, and returned to his ancient 1do- 
latry. Eight of the thirty that were taken 
— * were ſold into China; and within 
few days after Magel/an's death, they had 
news of the Molucco iſlands. Going from 
Mgtan they found an iſland called Boboll:, 
where they burnt one of their three ſhips, to 
furniſh the other two. 

They came to the iſland called Ponayot- 
ton, the people being moſt black ; from 
thence they went to Chippit, to Cagayan, 
and to Pulon; to the iſland of Barnes, where 
the king entertain'd them with great mag- 
nificence, 

They arrived at the iſland of Ciumbabon, 
where they ſtaid forty days to trim their 
ſhips, to take in water, wood, and other 
neceſſaries: ſome of the men by this time 
were alrogether without cloaths; and there 
they found leaves, which, when they fell 
from the trees, would move and ſtir as 
though they were alive; and being cut, 
'blood would come out of them. 

In failing to Tugimnor and Solo, they paſ- 
ſed the ſea of Weeds, and in thoſe iſlands 
found great pearls ; and then they went to 
the iſland of Baytan and Callagan, where 
they took a canoe, that informed them of 
the Molucco iſlands; and paſſing by many 
other iſlands, on the 8th of November, 1381. 
they arrived at the Molucco's, and the iſland 
of Tydore, where they were honourably en- 
tertain'd by the king. He told them, he 
had ſeen in the heavens certain ſigns, that 
ſuch ſhips, and ſuch men as they were, 
ſhould come to that iſland ; and for the 
more friendſhip with the emperor, he would 
have his iſland. called no more Tydore, but 
Caſtile : this king was a Moor by religion. 

The king of the iſland of Gilolo was a 


pagan, but came to them with great friend- 
Vor. III, 
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ſhip : both theſe kings accompanied them 
to the iſland of Marc, and when they part- 
ed, it was with tears. From thence they 
came to the iſlands of Chacovan, Lagoma, 
Sicho, Grocke, Caiphe, Chulacco, Lumittola, 
Terenton, Ambiton, Budia, and many others, 
till they came to Gallion and Moula, where 
they ſtaid fifteen days to mend their ſhip. 

They arrived from Moula to Tymor on 
the 15th of January, 1522. and here the 
men mutinied. In this iſland they found 
great ſtore of white ſanders; and in it the 
French pox is very rife and common; and 
coming to Tuida, they had plenty of cin- 
namon; from hence they directed their 
courſe to the cape of Good-Hope, ſhunning 
the ſight of the iſland of Sumatra, or any 
other land. 

After many days failing with contrary 
winds, at laſt they came to the cape of Good 
Heope, and finding their want and extremity 
ſo great, many of them moved to return to 
Moſambique, and to ſubmit themſelves to 
the mercy of the Portugueſe; but moſt 
voices withſtood it, though half the men 
were dead. 

After a long navigation they came to the 
iſlands of Cabo Verde, and ſet their boat on 
ſhore, where fourteen of them were betray'd 
by the Portugueſe of that iſland 3 and John 
Sebaſtian Cano, then captain, who had out- 
liv'd all the other commanders, perceiving 
the falſhood of the Portugueſe, he hoiſted 
fail, and directed his courſe to St. Lucar 
in Andaluſia, where he arrived on the 6th 
of September, 1522. with only eighteen Spa- 
niards of all thoſe he carried with him, 
having been upon the voyage three years 
wanting fourteen days, and celebrated mon- 
day for ſunday, (that is to ſay,) one day's 
difterence in computation. 

The other ſhip turned back, by reaſon 
of her weakneſs, towards New Spain; and 
being croſſed five months with contrary 
winds, was forced back again to the Mo- 
lucco iſlands, where ſhe met a fleet of five 
ſhips of the king of Portugal's, command- 
ed by one Brito, who took both ſhip and 
goods, and ſent the men priſoners to Mala- 
ca : this afterwards bred great contention 
between the two kings of Spain and Por- 
tugal. 


An Addition of the Authors concerning this 
Voyage of Magellan. 


This voyage of Magellan decided a long 
and difficult controverſy amongſt the learn- 
ed, as well divines as others ; ſome being 
of opinion that the world was round, others 
not; and amongſt the reſt, that famous fa- 
ther of the church, St. Auguſtin, held that 
the world was not round, as 1s apparent by 
his works, 
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But Magellan's ſhip having ſailed about 
it, as by his voyage is manifeſt, has quaſhed 
the erroneous opinions of thoſe that denied 
the roundneſs of it. 

In my opinion, if the world had been 
certainly known to be round, as no doubt 
but it was imagin'd by Columbus, it might 
be a great motive, and indeed an unanſwer- 
able reaſon to animate and encourage him 
to the diſcovery of a new land, after the 
open ſea of the cape of Good Hope was known, 
and the Eaſt Indies found out by the Portu- 


gue 

or he could not be ſo ignorant, but un- 
derſtand, that by running a weſterly courſe 
from the Canary INands, if he were not in- 
terrupted by a land, the fea would conduct 
him to a place diſcovered by the Portu- 
gueſe in the Eaſt Indies ; and then, if the 
worſt befel him that could, yer he ſhould 
be able to ſhake hands with the Portugueſe, 
his neighbours, in the moſt remote regions 
of the world. 


A Difference betwixt the Spaniards and the 
Portugueſe about the Eaſt Indies. 


The Streights being newly diſcovered, 
which took the name of Magellan, and gave 
an entrance in the South Sea, and by conſe- 
quence unto the Molucco iſlands, added fuel 
to the fire before kindled between Charles I. 
emperor and king of Spain, and Don Jobn II. 
of Portugal, about the right of thoſe iſlands, 
to whom they ſhould belong, upon the di- 
viſion of the new world. 

This bred a long queſtion between the 
two princes, till it was accommodated, as 
ſhall appear in my diſcourſe of the northern 
paſſage. 

As all good ſucceſſes encourage men to 
follow the ſteps of the treaders-out of the 
way, even ſo did this diſcovery the more 
animate them, becauſe it brought with it 
both honour and profit, not only by the 
places diſcovered, but by the known wealth 
they yielded ; and out of hope that other 
enterprizes might prove as famous and com- 
modious, the Spaniards neglected no occa- 
ſion to ſecond his late diſcovery ; and there- 
fore in the year 1525. this tract and paſ- 
ſage was attempted by Garcia de Louiſa, a 
knight of Malta, with ſeven ſhips, and 
four hundred and fifty men. 

He departed from the Groyne with unfor- 
tunate ſucceſs, himſelf paſs'd the Sreights, 
but died in the voyage ; ſome of his ſhips 
were loft, others put into New Spain; his own 
ſhip arriv'd at the iſland of Tydore in the Mo- 
tucco*s, another came to the ifland of Bachiam, 


where the king thereof entered his ſhip under 


colour of friendſhip, ſlew the captain, his bro- 
ther, and took all the men priſoners: another 
was loſt in Candiga; and, to conclude, they 
all fell into the hands of their enemies, ei- 
ther 3 or iſlanders. 

Vargas biſhop of Placentia, ſent ſcven 
ſhips out of Bilboa to the Moluceo's; only 
one of them paſſed the Streigbt, and ar- 
rived at Arequipa, a port in the South Seq, 
and went no — : this ſhip was the firſt 
that diſcovered the lying of the coaſt of 
Peru. 

Notwithſtanding the many diſgraccs and 
loſſes the Spaniard received by this new 
found S7reight, yet it did nothing diſhear- 
ten them; but they tried by all ways and 
means how they might have acceſs to the 
Molucco iſlands, by another way than by 
the cape of Good Hope; and Ferdinand Cortes, 
the conqueror of New Spain, by order of 
the emperor, ſent two ſhips with four hun- 
dred men, in the 1528. the general 
Alvaro Serou, to ſeek the Molucco's from 
New Spain; which ſucceeded no better than 
the reſt had done; neither was the S:reights 
left off, but often attempted by theſe that 
follow. 

The ſecond enterprize after Magellan, 
was by two ſhips of Genoa, which arrived 
at the mouth of it, and one of them with 
a ſtorm was caſt away at the river of Plate, 
the captain called Pancaleon; the other in 
1526, returned home. 

Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, would have 
paſſed the S7reights, but could not; he re- 
turned to the river of Plate, being then em- 
ploy'd by Don Emanuel, king of Portugal. 

Americus Veſputius was ſent likewiſe by 
Don Emannel to find the Streights ; but 
neither could find the Streigbt, nor yet the 
river of Plate. 

Simon de Alcaſara went with divers ſhips 
and four hundred and forty Spaniards ; but 
before they came to the Streights, they mu- 
tiny'd, and ten or twelve being ſlain, re- 
turned. 

From this year, till the year 1577. the 
attempt of the Streighis lay dead, not any 
one ſeeking to enterprize it, till Sir Francis 
Drake had it in agitation, and performed ir 
with as great a reſolution, to the general 
honour of our nation. 

It was after this, and in the 1586. begun 
and performed by Mr. Cavendiſh, The 
time of his departure from England, his days 
of ſailing, the ſpace he was abroad, and 
the time of his return, ſhall appear in a 
brief repetition I have made by way of jour- 
nal, with ſome addition of Sir Francis Drake 
himfelf, which 1s the next that follows. 
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An Introduction to Sir Francis Drake's Voyage about the World. 


Have laboured in all my relations to 
I walk uprightly, and with integrity, nei- 
ther ſwaying to the one hand, or bending 
to the other ; I have endeavoured to carry 
my intentions ſo equally, as not to deſerve 
blame for roo much commending ; nor re- 
proof, for detracting more than truth leads 
me; and as I have begun ſo indifferently, 
ſo will I continue as ſincerely, and ſay ſome- 
what of this noble gentleman Sir Francis 
Drake, who is to enter into the next rank 
of my diſcourſe. 

There is no man ſo perfect, but is fit to 
be amended; nor none ſo evil, but he has 
ſomething in him to be praiſed : and com- 
paring the imperfections of Sir Francis Drake 
with his perfections, the world, and not I, 
ſhall truly judge of his merits. 

His detractors lay to his charge the baſe- 
neſs of his birth and education, his oftenta- 
tion, and vain-glorious boaſting ; his high, 
haughty, and inſolent carriage; and except 
againſt his ſufficiency for a general, though 
they allow him to be an able captain. 

His friends and favourers anſwer in his 
behalf, That the meanneſs of his birth was an 
argument of his worth ; for what he attain- 
ed to, was by no other means than merit. 
They ſay, that every man is ſon to his 
works; and what one has by his anceſtors, 
can ſcarcely be called his own ; that virtue 
is the cauſe of preferment, and honour but 
the effect; that a man is more to be eſteem- 
ed for being virtuous, than being called wor- 
ſhipful; the one is a title of honour, the other 
deſert. | | 

Marius being upbraided by Sylla in the 
like manner, for the baſeneſs of his birth, 
and haughtineſs of carriage, anſwered, 
That he was not of ſo great a family as Syl- 
la, yet Sylla could not deny but that he 
was the better man; for in Syla's houſe 
were painted the acts of his forefathers ; but 
in his were hung up the banners that he 
himſelf had won from his enemy. 

In vindication of Sir Francis Drake's of- 
tentation and vain-glory, they ſay it was 
not inherent to him alone, but to moſt men 
of his profeſſion and rank. It is true, he 
would ſpeak much and arrogantly, but 
eloquently, which bred a wonder in many, 
that his education could yield him thoſe 
helps of nature. Indeed he had ſour pro- 
perties to further his gift of ſpeaking, (viz.) 
His boldneſs of ſpeech, his underſtanding in 
what he ſpoke, his inclination to ſpeak, and 
his uſe in ſpeaking ; and though vain- glory 
IS a vice not to be excuſed, yet he obtain'd 
that fame by his actions, that facility in 
ſpeaking, and that wiſdom by his experience, 


that I can ſay no more, but that we are all 
che children of Adam. 

His friends further ſay, That his haugh- 
ty and high carriage 1s nde excuſable, 
when it appears not but in his command; 
for a general ought to be ſtern towards his 
ſoldiers, couragious in his perſon, valiant 
in fight, generous in giving, patient in ſuf- 
fer ing, and merciful in pardoning : and if 
Sir Francis Drake was to be praiſed for moſt 
of theſe virtues, let him not be blam'd or 
condemn'd for one only vice. Many times 
where a man ſeeks obedience, it is imputed 
to his pride and high carriage; but if 
people's hate grew upon envy, (as it is like- 
ly,) it appeared greater than if it had been 
grounded upon injury. 

The exceptions againſt him by thoſe 
that condemn him as an ill general, are, 
his neglect of furniſhing his fleet to the In- 
dies in 1585. his not keeping Santo Domin- 
go and Carthagena, when he was poſſeſſed of 
them in that voyage; his weak preparation 
for ſuch an expedition as that of Portugal ; 
his promiſe to go up to Lisbon that voyage, 
and non- performance; the taking of the 
pinnace in his way to the Indies, which diſ- 
covered his directions in 1595. All theſe 
I formerly handled ; and refer the reader to 
the place where they are treated of ; though 
ſomething I will ſay of him, as he was a 
private captain, and eſpecially of his re- 
nown'd voyage about the world, being the 
firſt attempt of that nature that ever was 
performed by any nation, except the Spa- 
niards themſelves: and it was the more ho- 
nour to him in that the Streights of Magel- 
lan were counted fo terrible in thoſe days, 
that the very thoughts of attempting it 
were dreadful ; ſecondly, in that it had been 
but once paſſed, and but by one ſhip that 
ever return'd into Europe, and that above _y 
nine years before his enterprize. His praiſe 
was, That he could carry a voluntary ac- 
tion ſo diſcreetly, ſo patiently, and ſo reſo- 
lutely, in fo * and unknown a navi- 
gation, the condition of ſeamen being apt 
to repine and murmur. But, laſtly, and 
principally, that after ſo many miſeries 
and extremities he endured, and almoſt two 
years ſpent in unpractiſed ſeas, when reaſon 
would have bid him ſought home for his 
reſt, he left his known courſe, and ventured 


upon an unknown fea in forty eight degrees 


which ſea or paſſage we know had been of- 


ten attempted by our ſeas, but never diſ- 
covered. 


This attempt alone muſt ſilence all his 
detractors 3 


nary reſolution in his perſon, a ſpecial * 
ire 


{or it ſhew'd an extraordi- 
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fire to enrich and benefit his country, and 
a ſingular patience to endure the diſaſters 
and miſhaps that befel them. ; 

And yet he muſt not go ſo clear without 
ſtain or blemiſh : for you muſt know, that 
though he deſerved well in the direc- 
tion and carriage of his journey, yet the 

round of his enterprize was unjuſt, wic- 
Led, and unlawful, his deſign being to ſteal, 
and thereby to diſturb the peace of princes, 
to rob the poor traveller, to ſhed the blood 
of the innocent, and to make wives wl- 
dows, and children fatherleſs. 

No man had more experience of the in- 
conſtancy of fortune than he; for the na- 
ture of fortune is to bite when ſhe flatters, 
and to ſtrike when ſhe is angry. 

What his birth and other deſerts were, 


needs no reiteration. Fortune did much for 


him; but at his death ſhe was angry with 
him: firſt, in that there was a doubt whe- 
ther it was natural; ſecondly, and the beſt 
his friends can ſay, that it was cauſed by 
grief, for failing of his expectation in that 
voyage; thirdly, after his meritorious ſer- 
vices, his heir was proſecuted and perplex- 
ed for debts and accounts to the crown; and 
laſtly, died, like Piſarro and Almagro, with- 
out a child to ſucceed him, and perpetuate 
his memory. 


Sir Francis Drake's Voyage round the 
World. 


IR Francis Drake departed from Pli- 
mouth with five ſhips and a pinnace on 
the 13th of December, 1577. The 25th he 
fell in with the coaſt of Barbary ; the 29th 
of December with the iſle of Mayo and cape 
Ferd ; the 13th of March he paſſed the 
equinoctial line; the fifth of April he fell 
in with Braſil, and in thirty degrees, and 
ſo to the river of Plate; where he loſt the 
company of two of his ſhips ; but meeting 
them again, took out their proviſions and 
caſt them off. | 
The 29th of May they came to St. Ju- 
lian's port, where the people were extraor- 
dinary tall of ſtature, and Magellan termed 
them giants. This was the place where 
Mr. Douty was executed the 7th of July, 
1578. and in the ſame iſland where Magel- 


[an executed his mutiniers, as I have ſhew'd 
before. 


The 20th of Auguſt he fell in with the 
Streight of Magellan ; the 25th of September 
he paſſed them ; the 25th of November he 
came to Macho, a port in Peru, in thirty 
degrees, where he had appointed a meeting, 
if the ſhips had loſt company; but captain 
Winter was returned home 4 he had paſ- 
ſed the Streigbis. The 25th of December he 
came to St. Jacob; the 29th to Cippo, where 
the Spaniards armed three hundred men 
againſt them. 

In February he arrived in Chile; the 15th 
at Lima; the 16th of March at Acaculco, 
where he felt a terrible earthquake in his 
ſhip. From the 16th of April, till the 
5th of June, he failed without ſeeing land, 
and arrived in forty eight degrees, thinking 
to find a paſſage into our ſeas, which land 
he named Albion: the people were courte- 
ous, and took his men for gods ; they live 
in great extremity of cold and want. Here 
they trimmed their ſhip, and departed the 
25th of July, 1579. ſtanding his courſe 
for the Molucco's. 

The 29th of September he fell in with 
certain iſlands, where he met with the worſt- 
condition'd people of all his voyage ; the 
19th of October he came to Mendiona, where 
he water'd; then to the iſlands Tagolada 
and Saron the iſt of November ; the 4th he 
had ſight of the Molucco's ; and coming to 
Ternate, was Kindly and civilly uſed by the 
king 3 the 10th of December to Celebes ; and 
here his ſhip ſtruck upon a rock, but was 
moſt miraculouſly preſerved : he came near 
to Beratin, where he was refreſhed, but 
found the people cruel. The 16th of March 
he came to Hava Major, thinking to go 
from thence to Malaca, but neceſſity forced 
him to direct his courſe homeward. The 
25th of March 1580. he departed from 
Java; the 15th of June he paſſed the cape 
of Good-Hope, having fifty {even men, and 
but three buts of water; the 12th of Fuly 
he came under the line; the 16th he fell in 
with the coaſt of Guinea, and there water- 
ed; the 22d of Auguſt into the height of 
the Canaries ; the 11th of September into 
the height of Tercera ; the 24th in ſight 
of Scilly ; the 25th to Plimouth, where he 
was well welcomed, and his ſhip afterwards 
carried to Deptford ; where ſhe lies to this 
day for a monument, and himſelf knighted 
in her, as he worthily deſerved. 


A ſhort Account of Mr. Cavendiſh's Voyage round the World in the 
Tear 1586. 


# Tp S voyage into the South Sea was 
often attempted by ſundry Engliſhmen 
after Sir Francis Drake had led the way, 
but never any of them had the fortune or 
happineſs to perform it, but only Mr. Ca- 


vendiſh, whoſe voyages I briefly treat of 
next. 

Mr. Cavendiſh, having ſpent his beſt 
means at court, thought to recover himſelf 
again by a voyage inte the South Sea; or 

then 
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then the wars with Spain began, and it was 
lawful to make any ſpoil upon the Spaniards. 
According to his hope, he enriched himſelf 
with a greater fortune than was left him at 
firſt, if diſcretion had taught him how to 
manage It. 

He built two ſhips from the ſtocks for 
this voyage, and departed from Plimouth 
on the 21ſt of July, 1586. The 5th of Au- 
guſt he fell into the Canaries ; the 27th of 
September he departed from Sera Leona in 
Guinea z the 25th of October he fell in with 
the coaſt of Braſil; the 6th of January he 
put into the S!reights of Magellan, where 
he found but twenty two Spaniards alive of 
three hundred which Diego Flores de Valdes 
left there, in his unfortunate voyage he un- 
dertook to intercept the Exgliſb in their 
paſſage that way. 


The 27th of February they were out of | 


the Streigbis; the 14th of March came to 
the iſland of St. Maria and Chile; after to 
Marmorano, and the town of Irica ; the 
4th of May, 1587. he came to Pita, from 
thence to Cheripa, to Paita, and to the 
iſland of Puna. 

The 12th of Fuly he paſſed the equinoc- 
tial ; the 28th he came to Acapulco, which 
he burnt ; the 13th of Augiſt to the port of 
Navidad, and then to St. Jago; the 3d of 
September to the bay of Compaſtella; the 
12th to the iſland of St. Andrew; the 26th 
to the bay of Maſſedan, and ſo to the port 
of Azuacara, near the cape of California, 
where he lay till the 4th of November, and 
took his great and rich prize that came from 
the Philippine iſlands. 

In forty four days he went to the iſlands 
of Ladrones, being nigh two thouſand 
leagues from thence ; the iſland he fell in 
withal was called Guana : the 14th of Fa- 
nuary to the Philippines, he fell in with 
Tandaya, then to Manila, and ſo to the 
Molucco*s, he paſſed by the iſlands of Min. 
danao, Sibolla, and Borneo; the 28th to 
Java Major; the 29th of May he fell in 
with the cape of Good Hope; the 7th of 
June with the iſland of St. Hellena ; the 
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4th of July 1588. he paſſed the line, be- 
ing the 4th time he had paſſed it. | 

The 24th of Auguſt he ſaw Flores and 
Corvo ; the 3d of September he met a Flemiſh 
hulk, that told him the good ſucceſs of our 
navy againſt the Spaniards in 1588. the 
5th he met with captain Clarke of South- 
hampton, who had taken a Braſil man, and 
entering into our channel, he was in a more 
violent ſtorm and imminent danger than in 
his whole voyage, as he told me himſelf ; 
the gth he came with great joy to Pli- 
mouth, and was received with much ap- 
plauſe for his honourable enterprize, as he 
well deſerved. 

As there were divers Engliſomen that at- 
tempted this voyage to the South Sea, and 
only two performed it, as you have heard ; 
ſo there were two others that paſſed the 
Streights, but not with the like ſucceſs, 
(viz.) Sir Richard Hawkins in 1593. who 
found the Spaniards better provided than 
when Drake and Cavendiſh were there; the 
Spaniards having intelligence of his coming, 


after a long and cruel fight, took and car- 
ried him and his ſhip to Lima, where lie 


remained priſoner till 1597. and was then 
brought be Spain 1n that fleet I met and 
fought at the Tercera iſlands. . 

The other that paſſed the Streigbts was 
Mr. 7ohn Davies, the diſcoverer to the 
north-weſt, who being captain of the De- 
fire with Mr. Cavendiſh in his ſecond voyage, 
and the ſame ſhip he had performed his 
voyage about the world in, repaſſed the 
Streights when Mr. Cavendiſh could not ; 
but by contrary winds and foul weather, was 
forced to return back again. 

Captain Davies was after flain in his ſe- 


cond voyage to the Eaſt Indies, Theſe 


two voyages of Drake and Cavendiſh pro- 
ved ſo happy, that they encouraged nor 
only Eugliſomen, but Hollanders to enter- 
prize it, hoping to annoy the Spaniards, 
thoſe Streigbis giving a paſſage to Peru, 
youn afforded the greateſt wealth in the 
world. 


Of ſuch Engliſhmen as attempted the Paſſage of the Streights, and 


failed. 


N the 1582, and two years after 

Drake's return, her majeſty ſent two 
ſhips, and two pinnaces, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Edward Fenton, to try his 
fortune in the South Sea ; which the king 
of Spain hearing, he employ'd Diego Hores 
de Valdes, (who was after general of the 
Caſtile ſquadron for England in 1588.) to 
way-lay Fenton, as he paſſed the Streights 
of Magellan ; which Mr. Fenton being in- 
formed of, when he arrived at Braſil, and 
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in the ſame port where two of Hores's ſhips 
had ſtay' d, and with whom he had a ſmall 
encounter; and perceiving it was in vain 
to proceed any farther, he returned home 
without ſeeing the Streigbis. 

This voyage of Flores, from the begin- 
ning to the latter end, proved moſt miſe- 
rable and unfortunate; for beſides the loſs 
of the greateſt part of his fleet and men in 
going and coming, he built a fort within 
the Streights, and placed in it for governor 
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Pedra Sarmiento, with five hundred Spa- 
niards, who periſhed, as I have before ex- 
preſſed. 


The earl of Cumberland, on the 26th of pen 


June, ſent two ſhips and two pinnaces to 
ſs the Streigbis, in the year after the war 
broke out betwixt England and Spain. Theſe 
ſhips arrived in forty four degrees upon the 
coaſt of Braſil, to the ſouthward of the line, 
intending to proſecute their deſign for the 
South Sea ; but being in want of all things 
neceſſary for ſuch a voyage, they proceeded 
no farther. 
Mr. Chidley, being encouraged by the 
good ſucceſs of Mr. Cavendiſh, who the 
th of September before, arrived from his 
proſperous voyage, ſold the better part of 
his eſtate to furniſh him in this expedition 
for the South-Sea z but his ſucceſs proved 


moſt lamentable, himſelf and moſt of his 
men dying without ſeeing the Streigbis, or 
returning a penny profit towards his ex- 


ce. 

Mr. Cavendiſh having ſpent what he got 
in his former voyage, attempted a ſecond ; 
but with the like ſucceſs as Mr. Chidley, 
both as to death, and failing of the ſight of 
the Streights, except in his ſhip the Defire, 
which I have ſpoken of, 

Mr. Benjamin Hood, a mariner by pro- 
feſſion, but more underſtanding than ordi- 
nary mariners, undertook this voyage with 
one ſhip and a pinnace belonging to Sir 
Robert Dudley; but there was. never any 
news of ſhip or man, being ſuppoſed to be 
caſt away upon the ſhoals of Abrolhos, which 
lie in ſeventeen degrees to the ſouthward 
upon the coaſt of Braſil. 


Of ſuch Holland Ships as have paſſed the Streights 3 but to little Purpoſe 
or Profit. 


VE ſhips went from Holland, and 
paſſed the Streights of Magellan, only 
one of them returned by the cape of Good 
Hope. In thoſe ſhips there went ſeveral 
Engliſhmen, and particularly one called 
Mr. Adams of Lymehouſe. This man after- 
wards arrived at the iſland of Japan, where 
he was much eſteemed by the people of that 
country, and found. means from. thence to 
give advertiſement into England of his be- 
ing there, and the ſtate of that country, 
with defire that our merchants. would un- 
dertake the trade of Japan: he was fo 
induſtrious and careful to benefit his. coun- 
try, that if he had lived, he intended to 
have. attempted: a paſſage from thence to 
England, by the north-eaſt, which has been 
often enterpriz'd from, hence, but ſtill 
failed. But 1 do not approve of his opinion 
herein; for that in winter the Monſons al- 
ways blow ſoutherly, a ſeaſon of continual 
night; and in ſummer northerly, full in 
their teeth, as they ſhould paſs. 

Five other ſhips of Holland paſſed the 
Streights, only their pinnace was caſt away 
before ſhe entered the Streigbis, which ſnips 
and captains I well knew. | 

The Naſſau fleet departed from Holland 
with the greateſt pride and aſſurance of pro- 
fit that men could do. They were termed 
the Naſſau fleet, becauſe the. prince of 
Orange was the greateſt adventurer in them. 


They were furniſhed with an extraordi 
expence, and choice men, both of ſoldiers 
and ſailors ; but paſſing the Streigbts, and 
coming, into the South Sea, they found the 
world much altered in thoſe parts ſince 
Drake's and Cavendiſb's being there; for 
whereſoever they offered to land, they were 
repulſed with loſs and ſhame; ſo that in 
concluſion they could not perform ſo much 
with fourteen. or fifteen choice and brave 
ſhips, and two or three thouſand men, as 
Mr. Cavendiſh had done with one ſhip 
alone of an hundred and twenty ton and 
thirty men, he having landed in ſeveral 
places. 

Cornelius Van Scowton. diſcovered a new 
paſſage into the Souih Sea, three degrees to 
the ſouthward of the Streigbis of Magellan; 
in which voyage he arrived at many iſlands, 
in his courſe to the Eaſt Indies, that were 
never diſcovered. or known before, where 
he found people of ſeveral complexions ; 
but none of thoſe. places where he arrived 
gave any great hope or promiſe of profit, 
if the navigation thither had been ealy. 

This ſhall ſuffice touching matters of the 
Eaſt Indies, and the Streights of Magellan, 
until I have occaſion hereafter to mention 
them. And another while I will direct my 
courſe. unto America and the Weſt Indies, 
which was diſcovered within few: years after 
the Eaſt. 


The Diſcovery of America by Columbus. 


ME RICA was ſo called after Ame- 


ricus Veſputius, a Horentine; but in 


my opinion, there was leaſt reaſon to do 
him that honour of all thoſe that took u 
on them to diſcover in his time. I could 


never hear of any thing he did of fame, no, 

nat ſo much as the finding the river of 

225 when he went upon the diſcovery 
It. 


No 
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No man deſerved to have that coun 
called after his name, but Columbus, the 
firſt diſcoverer of it, who was unworthily 
and unthankfully dealt withal by the Spa- 
niards in Hiſpamola, where he was gover- 
nor ; for they ſent him priſoner into Spain 
in chains. But king Ferdinand and Jabel 
his wife are to be excuſed from any hand in 
this unworthy act; for they hearing of his 
uſage, cauſed him to be releaſed ; and be- 
fore this happened, they did him the great- 
eſt honour that ever was done to ſubjects ; 
for they made him fit in their preſence. 

The Spaniards cannot be excuſed for 
their ingratitude to Columbus on another 
account; for they write, though few give 
credit to their relation, that a pilot in a 
carvel that was forced with an eaſterly 
wind upon the coaſt of America, and re- 
turned but with three men alive, died in 
Columbus's houſe, from whom he had the 
light of his diſcovery. 

But no author either names the pilot's, 
or the carvel's name, or where he arrived, 
or to what province in Spain ſhe belong'd; 
bur confufedly, one ſaith, ſhe was a Portz- 
gueſe, another a Spaniard, another a B1ſ- 
cainer, another that ſhe belonged to the 
iſland of Madera, another to Tercera; and 
they differ as much in the place where ſhe 
arrived. This was foully done of the Spa- 
niards, to detract from Columbus, for no 
other reaſon but that he was a ſtranger. 

Chriſtopher Colon, or Columbus, as we call 
him, was born in Genoa in Ialy, his ori- 
ginal a mariner ; afterwards he betook him- 
ſelf to make fea-cards, and had this voyage 
in his thoughts a long time, but was much 
troubled how to undertake it for want of 
means; for he ſaw the king of Portugal 
buſy in his conqueſt of Africk, and in his 
enterprize in the Eaſt Indies; the king of 
Spain was as much taken up in his wars 
of Granada: whereupon he ſent his brother 
Bertholomew Colon to Henry VIE. King of 
England, who was both rich, and free from 
war; but the king gave little credit to him: 
and indeed the three kings did rather de- 
ride him, than accept of his offers, look- 
ing upon him as a cheat, and as an impoſ- 
tor. 

Columbus being at Lisbon, embarked for 
Palos de Moguer in Spain, where he ſpake 
with one Alonſo Pinſan, a skilful pilot, and 
a Franciſcan trier called Perez Machina, a 
learned coſmographer. The frier deſired 
him to recommend his deſign to the duke 
of Medina Sidonia, and the duke of Medi- 
na Celi, who had ſhips at that time in 
St. Mary port; but they rejected him as 
the kings Fad done, and looked his 
propoſal no better than a dream. Then the 
frier adviſed him to go to the king and 
queen, who were at the ſiege of Granada, 
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and writ to another frier in his behalf 
called Ferdinand de Talavera, the queen's 
confeſſor : he came to the court in 1480. 
and delivered his petition to the king and 
queen ; but being a poor man, a ſtranger, 
and evil apparelled, was ſcorn'd, only Al- 
Pbonſo de Avila, contador-mayor, gave him 
his diet. This contador one day carried 
him to Pedro Gonſales de Mendoga, arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, who brought him to the 
king and queen, and promis'd to furniſh 
him for his voyage, when the war of Gra- 
nada was at an end, which happened not 
long after; and becauſe the king wanted 
money, an officer of his, called Lewis de 
St. Angel, lent him ſixteen thouſand du- 
cats. 

The diſcovery of the Indies, and beat- 
ing the Moors out of Spain, after they had 
been there ſeven hundred and ſeventy years, 
fell out both in one year. 

Columbus was furniſhed with three car- 
vels and an hundred and twenty men at 
Palos de Moguer. Martin Pinſon was pilot 
of one, Francis Piuſon of another, and Detus 
Pinſon of the third, all three brothers, and 
departed the third of Auguſt, 1492. They 
came to the iſland of Gomera, one of the 
Canaries, where they refreſhed; from thence 
he failed thirty four days weft without ſee- 
ing land, infomuch that his company mur- 
mured, and contrived his death ; but he fa- 
tisfy d them with good words and promiſes ; 
at laſt he ſpy'd a thick cloud, which prov'd 
land, on the 11th of Offober, whereat they 
all rejoiced, thanked God, and kiſs'd Co- 
lumbus's hands. 

The firſt land they fell in with was 
called Guinaya, one of the iſlands of Lu- 
caios : from thence he went to Hiſpaniola, 
then called Haitu, where the admiral's ſhip 
was loſt, but all the men and furniture 
ſaved. 

The Judians fled from them, all but one 
woman, whom they took and cloathed, 
and us'd courteouſly, and let her go again 
which did fo much imbolden the Indians, 
that they reſorted to the Spaniards, and 
help'd them to unlade their ſhip that was 
loſt, and do them other ſervices; and with 
the good will of the king they built a caſtle 
of wood, and lefr thirty eight Spaniards in 
it under a captain; and this was the firſt 
footing the Spaniards had in the Indies. 
Columbus took ten parrots, ſome turkeys, 
and other things the land afforded, and re- 
turned to Palos in Spain in fifty days. 

The king and queen were at Barcelona 
when Columbus arrived, whither he went 
with his Indians and other rarities the third 
of April, a year after he departed from 
thence. 


At his coming to the king the Indians 
were baptiz'd, the king, queen, and prince 
being 
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being preſent, who were their godfathers 
and godmother : they cauſed Columbus to 
fit by them, which was never done to any 
ſubject. They confirmed the privilege of 
the tenths, and gave him the title of admi- 
ral of the Indies, and to his brother Bartho- 
lomew that of Adelantado. 

The queen favour'd this diſcovery more 
than the king, and would not for a while 
let any Arragonians go to the Indies with- 
out licence. The king rewarded many of 
Columbus's company; but the mariner, who 
firſt diſcovered the land, not being recom- 
penced to his content, fled into Barbary, 
where he turned Turk. 

The Indians confeſs'd to Columbus, that 
there were many prophecies amongſt them, 
That they ſhould be ſubdued with white 
men with beards, with apparel on their 
backs, with bright ſwords that ſhould cleave 
a man in ſunder, and ſhould girt their ſwords 
to their ſides, 

Columbus in his ſecond voyage had ſeven- 


teen ſhips and one thouſand two hundred 
men, mares, ſheep, cows, and corn to ſow 
The firſt land he fell in with was the illand 
of Deſcada; and coming to Hiſpaniola he 
found his thirty eight Spaniards ain 

through their own fault, for injuring the 
Indians. He built a town, and in honour of 
the queen called it Jabella. And now be- 
gan the Spaniards and Columbus to diſagree 
as I have ſhew'd before. ; 

What afterwards befel the Spaniards in 
their diſcoveries and conqueſts of the In- 
dies, has been ſufficiently handled by ſeveral 
authors. 

I will only treat of the famous exploits 
of Francis Pizarro and Ferdinando Cortes; 
the one, conqueror of the rich countries and 
mines of Peru, the other of the famous 
countries of New Spain and Mexico. Their 
births, originals, and adventures, are ſuch, 
and fo ſtrange, that former times cannot 
ſhew the like, and, perhaps, in future ages 
they will ſcarce be beliey'd. 


Of the firſt Diſcovery of the South Sea by Vaſco Nunnez de Balboa, which 
was the firſt Step to the Diſcovery and Conqueſt of Peru. 


Aſco Nunnez de Balboa, an induſtrious 
man, but in diſgrace with his king, 
undertook the diſcovery of the South Sea 
with but a few Spaniards, and performed 
it with prodigious labour, ſufferings, and 
danger from the Indians, with whom he 
often fought, but ſtill came off victorious, 
On the 25th of September, 1513. from the 
top of a high mountain he ſpy'd the ſea to 
the ſouthward of him, which ſo much re- 
joiced him and his men, that it amaz'd the 
Indian king. | 
An Indian king on the ſouth ſide treated 
him with much courteſy, carrying him 
in his canoes to the iſland of pearls; and 


on this ſide Vaſco built the town of 


St. Michael, the firſt the Spaniards had 
there. 

Vaſco having diſcovered the ſea and 
coaſt , ſettling friendſhip whereſoever he 
came, and gathering much wealth, re- 
turned to Darien, whence he firſt ſet out, 
and was received with much joy and tri- 
umph; thence he ſent away a meſſenger to 
give the king of Spain an account of his 
ſucceſs, who pardoned his paſt offences, 


and made him Adelantado of the South 
Sea. 


Vaſco Nunnez de Balboa continuing at 
Darien, Pedrarias d' Avila arrived there, 
being ſent from Spain to take u him 
that government, and receiv'd by Yaſco 
with extraordinary honour ; but had Yaſco's 
meſſenger arriv'd in time, Vaſco had been 
appointed governor. Pedrarias carried one 
thouſand five hundred men, but he and 
they behaved themſelves ſo cruelly in all 
parts, that they brought much deſtruction 
upon the Spaniards. 
| Vaſco and he fell out, but were recon- 
ciled by the biſhop ; and Vaſco married his 
daughter. Vaſco being upon the South Sea, 
the place of his command, Pedrarias ſent 
for and got falſe witneſſes to accuſe him, 
that he ſhould ſay, He would not obey him, 
but would be upon his guard with his three 
hundred men he had with him, if any bo- 
dy offered to wrong him. Upon this falſe 


luggeſtion Pedrarias put him to death; at 


which the king of Spain was much offend- 
ed, and Pedrarias gained the ill-will of 
all men; for Vaſco was generally beloved 
and reſpected; and the ſentence given a- 
ga inſt him was unjuſt, being procur'd by 
talſe witneſſes, and out of a private grudge. 


The Actions of Francis Pizarro, Conqueror of Peru. 


his birth and education, that his actions 


EFORE I ſpeak of Franciſco Pizarro, may ſeem the more ſtrange and admirable: 
his deeds, and exploits, I will ſet down he was baſtard to captain Pizarro, ſerving 


in Navarre, and was left an infant at 
the 
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che church- door, where no body would 
own or take compaſſion of him; till at laſt 
his father for ſhame took him home, and 
brought him to do all kind of drudgery ; 
and one day ſending him to keep his hogs 
in the field, he gave them a ſort of poiſon, 
which killed ſeveral of them. The boy 
not daring to return home, run away, and 
went to Seville, and from thence ſhipped 
himſelf for the Indies, and by degrees came 
to be enſign, and afterwards captain. 

Pizarro and Diego de Almagro, being at 
Panama, were deſirous, like other under- 
takers, to try their fortunes in diſcoveries. 
Almagro being rich, drew to him one Fer- 
dinand Luque, a ſchoolmaſter and prieſt of 
that town, who was likewiſe wealthy ; 
and all three undertook a diſcovery, with 
a vow, one to another, equally to divide 
the profit that ſhould accrue. It was deter- 
mined amoneſt them, that Pizarro ſhould 
undertake the conqueſt z Almagro go and 
come with all neceſſaries to relieve them; 
and Lugue to make proviſion for ſupplies. 
This happen'd in the year 1525. 

The firſt voyage that Pizarro made, was 
with one ſhip, and one hundred and four- 
teen men: he failed one hundred leagues ; 
and went aſhore ſeveral times, where he 
found ſharp encounters, loſt ſome of his 
men, and was him ſelt hurt in ſeveral places; 
which forced him to return to Chincama, not 
far from Panama, repenting of his enterprize. 

Almagro, who ſtaid behind Pizarro, to 
ſupply him, as you have heard, went after 
him with ſeventy men, and came to the ri- 
ver of Sr. John; and finding no ſign of Pi- 
zarro's being there, returned; but at his 
going back he landed at ſome places where 
he found Pizarro had been, and where he 
was hurt. 

Almagro ſlew and hurt ſeveral men, and 
returned to Panama, thinking Pizarro had 
done the like; but underſtanding that he 
was at Chincama, he went to him, and by 
conſent furniſhed two ſhips, and carried 
two hundred Spaniards and ſome Indians. 
They arrived at a marſhy and wateriſh 
place, where the people live in trees: they 
are warlike, and killed many Spaniards, 
and called them the Scum of the Sea, ha- 
ving no fathers ; and ſaid they would have 
none in their country that had beards, or 
that would break their cuſtoms. 

Pizarro and Almagro had a great deſire 
to conquer that country, becauſe of the 
ſhew of gold and ſtones; but could not do 
it with that ſmall force, becauſe many of 
them were dead. Almagro returned to Pa- 
nama for fourſcore men more; but before 
his coming back, Pizarro endured great 
want of victuals. 

Upon Almagro's return, they found their 


forces ſo ſmall, the country ſo barren and 
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unhealthful, that they left it, and went to 
Chatama, where they found plenty of all 
things, and thought to make themſelves ſo 
rich, that they needed not to proceed fur- 
ther: but they were deceived ; for the In- 
dians were their enemies; and ſo many, that 
they durit not fight them. Almagro was to 
go back for more men to Panama, and Pi- 
zarro to ſtay in the iſland of Guara. 

The Spaniards were ſo weak and tired, 
and ſo diſcontented, that they deſired to re- 
tire with Almagro, and to leave their hopes 
of gold; but Pizarro would not ſuffer 
them, either to go or write, leſt they ſhould 
have diſcredited the country; and ſo Al- 
magro would have got no ſoldiers : but not- 
withſtanding this prohibition, the ſoldiers 
writ, and hid their letters in bottoms of 
thread, by which means their miſeries came 
to be known, and complained of to the go- 
vernor, who commanded, that no man 
ſhould ſtay with Pizarro againſt his will. 

At Almagro's coming to Panama, one 
Pedro de la Rios was arrived for governor, 
who proclaimed, That no man ſhould ſta 
with Pizarro againſt his liking; and ſent a 
meſſenger to Pizarro to let him know ſo 
much. Whereupon moſt of his men left him; 
and thoſe that Almagro took up, run away 
from him; ſo that Pizarro had but twelve 
men left with him, whereof one was a Gre- 
cian. He went to an iſland called Gorgena, 
where he lived upon ſnakes, herbs, and 
crab-fiſhes, till Almagro's return from 
Panama; and then he went over to the 
main land, and put the Greek aſhore, who 
brought him news of the riches of that coun- 
try, and the plenty of victuals, with the 
ſtate of their king Atabaliba; which was 
great joy to them all; for the ſouth ſea was 


the fountain and happineſs of all their diſ- 


coveries. 


Pizarro hereupon return'd to Panama, and 
from thence into Spain, to carry the emperor 
news of this rich country, which he de- 
ſired the government of. He left two Spa- 
niards behind him to learn the language, 
cuſtoms, and riches of the country; but 
they were afterwards {lain by the Indians. 

Pizarro was above three years upon thts 
diſcovery of Pery, and endured as much 
hunger, and other miſeries, as man could do. 


Pizarro's return to Panama, thence into Spain, 
and thence back again to Peru. 


At Pizarro's arrival at Panama, he im- 
parted the hope of his diſcovery to Alma- 
gro and Luque his aſſociates, who were 
2 poor by their undertakings; but yet 

urniſhed him with one thouſand pieces of 
gold for his journey into Spain, moſt part 
of which they borrowed. 

At his arrival in Spain, the emperor gave 
him the title of Adelantado of Peru : and to 
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encourage men to go with him, Pizarro 
promiſed more riches than he knew of, 
though not ſo great as after it proved. He 
carried with him three of his brethren, Fer- 
dinand, Jobn, and Gonſalo ; Ferdinand on- 
ly legitimate, the others baſtards. They ar- 
rived in Panama in great pomp and pride. 
But Almagro was offended with Francis Pi- 
zarro, becauſe he had taken upon himſelf 
all the honour in Spain, and excluded him 
who was at all the expence, and part of 
the labour and pains. Pizarro excuſed him- 
ſelf ; which gave but little ſatisfaction. 

The expence of the Pizarro's was fo 
great, and their means ſo ſmall, that they 
could not proceed upon their enterprize, 
without the help of Almagro ; whom Fran- 
cis Pizarro laboured to win again. In con- 
cluſion, by mediation of friends, Almagro 
furniſhed him with ſeven hundred pieces, 
and ſuch arms and victuals as he had ; fo 
that Pizarro proceeded with two ſhips, and 
as many men as he could carry. He came 
to a * called Coaque, where he found 
much wealth, but endured much miſery. 
From hence he ſent to king Atabaliba 5 
friendſhip; who anſwered, If he would re- 
turn the wealth gotten, and clear the coun- 
try, he would be his friend; or elſe not. 
A frier was ſent to perſuade him, but all in 
vain; ſo that they came to a battle. Many of 
the Indians were ſlain, and their King taken 

riſoner; and not a Spaniard killed or hurt, 
— only Francis Pizarro in the head, as he 
was ſnatching at the king to take him. 

Before this, Pizarro took the iſland of 
Puna, and gained great wealth, which he 
gave to his ſoldiers that came to him lately. 
Here his people fell ſick of the pox, a na- 
tural diſeaſe of thoſe parts; and here he de- 
livered ſeventy priſoners that had been ta- 
ken by the iſlanders, and ſent them free to 
Tumbes, whence they were. Notwithſtand- 
ing this courteſy, they incenſed the people 
againſt the Spaniards, and flew three that 
were ſent in civil manner to treat with them 
which ſo enraged Pizarro, that he took 
their town, and brought them to obedience. 

T heſe things happen'd before the taking of 
Atabaliba priſoner 3 who now being in their 
hands, offered for his ranſom, as much ſilver 
and gold as would fill a great and ſpacious 
room wherein he was; which he truly per- 
formed; but the time was ſo long before it 
could be brought two hundred miles, that 
Ferdinand Pizarro adventured to go for it; 
and in that journey he learnt much of the ſe- 
crets of the country. 

Francis Pizarro divided the treaſure thus 
gotten, and gave to every man his due; 
never ſoldiers in the world were ſo rich. He 
dealt juſtly with Almagro, and gave him 
what was his due : all things grew exceed- 
ing dear, a ſhirt at ten pounds, a quart of 


wine at five pounds, and one thouſand 
hundred and fifty pounds a horſe. Prem, 
ſent his brother Ferdinand to the emperor 
with his fifths, and a relation of what had 
happened: many common ſoldiers went 
who carried, ſome twenty, ſome thirt 5 
ſome forty thouſand ducats in plate. & 
There was an Indian called Philip, a Chri- 
tian, and interpreter to the Spaniards, who 
fell in love with one of Atabaliba's wives: 
and thinking to marry her after his death 
accuſed him of plotting the deſtruction of 
the Spaniards, for which he was condemned 
and executed; but whether juſtly, or no, is a 
queſtion. Before his death he deſired to be 
baptized ; but whether from his heart, or 
no,. that 1s uncertain. | 
Pizarro hearing the fame of Cuſco 
marched thither, and took it, where he 
found as much wealth as he had by the ran- 
ſom of Atabaliba ; and it is thought there 
was as much hid that never came to light. 
Almagro had commiſſion from the empe. 
ror to be marſhal of Peru, and governor of 
one hundred leagues of land further than 
Pizarro, Whereupon he took upon him to 
govern Cuſco 3 and this was the firſt begin- 
ning of the ſtrife betwixt them two, but for 
the preſent accommodated 3 and Almagro 
went to diſcover the country of Chile in 
1535. where he endured much hunger, cold, 
and other diſaſters. | 
Ferdinand Pizarro returned out of Spain, 
and came to Lyma, after Almagro's depar- 
ture to Chile ; and brought a patent to his 
brother, wherein he was made a marquis, and 
to Almagro the government of New Toledo. 
He required all the filver and gold that 
was received for the ranſom of Alabaliba for 
the emperor ; the other being a king: but 
the ſoldiers anſwered, they had paid their 
fifths, which was their due. This cauſed a 
ſudden mutiny : but Pizarro appeaſed it, 
though with the ill will of his ſoldiers. 
Mango, whom Pizarro had made king, 
rebelled againſt him, and had almoſt taken 
Cuſco. In the conflict he flew divers Spa- 
niards. 

Amagro hearing the emperor had made 
him governor, as aforeſaid, returned out of 
Chile, and took Cuſco by torce, alledging it 
was in his government. He impriſoned 
Ferdinand Pizarro : Mango the Indian king 
beſieged it; and now began broils betwixt 
Almagro and Pizarro; and now did Fran- 
ciſco Pizarro receive many loſſes by the Iu- 
dians that rebelled againſt him. Pizarro 
ſent forces to regain Cuſco from Almagro ; 
but by mediation of friends they were to 
meet and conſult before they fought, but to 
little purpoſe; for that treaty broke up, 
and they fought a moſt cruel battle, in 
which Almagro was taken, and put into the 
ſame priſon he had put the brother of Pi- 
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zarro, who there condemned and executed 

him. If the Indians had taken advantage 

of this diviſion, they had defeated the whole 
wer of the Spaniards. 

Almagro was of mean birth, and never 
known who was his father: he could not 
read ; but was valiant, frank, merciful, and 
vain-glorious. Francis Pizarro, upon this 
accident ſent his brother Ferdinand into Spain 
with the emperor's fifths, and to excuſe the 
death of Almagro. He came to Valladolid in 
great ſtate, and with much wealth ; but with- 
in a while after was committed to priſon. 

Francis Pizarro went on with his victo- 
ries, and endured great hardſhips ; yet he 
prevailed, got great wealth, and made peace 
with the Indian kings. Gonzalo Pizarro was 
a principal man in all theſe undertakings, 


Francis Pizarro's Death. 


Francis Pizarro returning from the City 
of the Kings, endeavoured to be reconciled 
to Diego de Almagro, ſon to him that was 
put to death; but he would accept of no 
conditions of friendſhip ; neither would 
Jobn de Rada adviſe him to it, who was 
left in charge of him at his father's death, 
with command to ſeek revenge of the Pi- 
zarro' s; and though Francis Pizarro was 
ſtill informed of the practice againſt him, 
yet he little eſteemed of it; but notwith- 
ſtand his ſecurity, on the 24th of June, 
1541. John de Rada and ten others tentred 
upon him whilſt he was at dinner, and flew 
him. He was a man neither liberal, nor co- 
vetous, nor would he proclaim what he 
gave ; he was a good husband for the king, 
and a great gameſter, not regarding with 
whom he play'd ; he would never wear rich 
apparel, and yet ſometimes would put on 
a garment that Ferdinando Cortes ſent him; 
he took a pride to wear white ſhoes, and a 
white hat, in 1mitation of Gonſalo the great 
captain; he uſed his ſoldiers well, and got 
their loves; he was groſs, valiant, and ho- 
nourable, and negligent of his health or life. 

Upon his death, his and Almagro's fac- 
tion had many bickerings; and at laſt thoſe 
of Almagro's party ſeditiouſly proclaimed, 
there was no other governor in Peru but 
Diego de Almagro. He appointed Fohn de 
Rada his general; they committed many 
inſolencies, murders, and cruelties; they 
divided all the goods of the Pizarro's and 
their friends, and placed whom they liſted 
in command, meaning to make Diego de 
Almagro their king. 

The emperor hearing of thoſe tumults in 
Peru, ſent one Vaca de Caſtro, a doctor, 
with authority to puniſh them; and he 
coming thither, thoſe who ſtood for the em- 
peror repaired to him : whereupon Almagro 
prepared all his forces to meet him, where 
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they fought a cruel battle, in which Alma- 
gro was overthrown ; though more men were 
ſlain on the other ſide ; few captains eſcaped, 
and thoſe that were hurt, died, by reaſon of 
the great froſt and ſnow that was in the 
country. 

Vaca de Caſtro executed thirty of the prin- 
cipal offenders, and baniſhed divers others. 
Almagro fled to Cuſco, thinking to find re- 
lief; but his lieutenant he left there, hear- 
ing the ſucceſs of the battle, apprehended 
him, and Yaca de Caſtro at his coming thi- 
ther cut of his head. 

This Diego de Almagro was a baſtard, 
whom his father had by an Indian woman 
in Panama ; but he was braver than the me- 
ſtiſo's uſed to be ; he was the firſt that ever 
took up arms againſt the king in the Indies: 
his followers were ſo loving and conſtant to 
him, that though they had often offers of 
pardon, they would not leave him. 

Vaca de Caſtro ſettled things in good or- 
der, gave the Indians content, who now 
begun again to cultivate their grounds, 
which before they could not do for the wars 
and about this time many mines were dif- 
covered. 

The emperor being informed of the re- 
volts in Peru, and the ill uſage of the In- 
dians, he diſplaced his commiſſioners there, 
and choſe others, giving them an oath to 
deal juſtly, and to order things uprightly. 
He made forty laws, and ſigned them at 
Barcelona the 2oth of November, 1 542. But 
theſe laws were ill taken in Peru. 

He ſent Blaſto Nunnez Vela with the 
title of viceroy, with the laws aforeſaid ; 
wherein the emperor gave great freedom to 
the Indians; which diſcontented the Spa- 
niards; though no doubt the emperor did it 
out of a good conſcience. 

Theſe things bred ſo great a heart-burn- 
ing in the Spaniards, that with one conſent 
all the towns of Peru revolted, and made 
Gonzalo Pizarro their general. The vice- 
roy armed as much on the other ſide ; and 
at firſt ſent the biſhop to perſuade Pizarro; 
but he would admit no treaty. The vice- 
roy was hated of all men, and eſpecially for 
murdering the king's factor, that was taken 
priſoner in the City of the Kings. 

Now began great garboils, what with the 
impriſoning of the viceroy, and the coming 
of Gonzalo; but before this happen'd, the 
viceroy had impriſoned Vaca de Caſtro, and 
the five commiſſioners that came with him 
out of Spain, for the better appeaſing of 
things, and ſent Caſtro priſoner into Spain. 

Pizarro came to the City of the Kings, 
and cauſed the emperor's commiſſioners to 
admit him for governor. Thoſe that had 
the charge to carry the viceroy priſoner in- 
to Spain, ſet him at liberty: which proved 
an unlucky ſervice ; for if he had been 
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carry'd into Spain, Pizarro would have 
agreed with the commiſſioners. Pizarro 
ſtrengthened himſelf as well by land as by 
ſea, and ſent Ferdinand Bachicao with fifty 
men, who was eſteemed a coward, but did 
much miſchief: he increaſed his two bri- 
gantines to twenty eight ſhips, and came 
to Panama, where he did what he pleaſed, 
like a tyrant. His death was practis'd in 
Panama; which he hearing, prevented, 
with the death of thoſe that intended it, 
and returned to Peru with four hundred 
men, to the defence of Pizarro, who fol- 
lowed his victory, and put his enemies to 
many ſtreights. They committed great 
cruelties one againſt another when they were 
taken on either ſide. 

Pizarro hearing of the great ſpoils that 
Bachicao made at fea, by conſent of his 
council diſplaced him, and put in Pedro de 
Hinojoſa in his room. 

Pizarro ſent Hinejo/a to ſcour the ſeas, 
leſt they ſhould make head againſt him, 


and to give ſatisfaction for the ſpoils that 
Bachicao had made; but they of Panama 
were jealous of him, till at laſt they agreed 
he ſhould enter the town with forty men 
and afterwards return to Peru to Pizarro. © 

The viceroy Blaſco Nunnez and Pizar- 
ro came to a battle, in which the viceroy 
was taken priſoner ; and being known to 
one that had ſerved him, he cut off his 
head, and the next day buried him, Pizarrg 
mourning in black for him. 

After this Pizarro governed with great 
Juſtice and uprightneſs, till he was drawn 
into tyranny by Francis Carvajal and others, 
who would make him king, ſaying, They 
might doit, becauſe the country was gain'd 
by them, as well as Pelaius king of Spain, 
when the Moors entred it. They would have 
conditioned to have Ferdinando Pizarro, 
who was priſoner in Spain, ſet at liberty; 
2 propoſed to bring in the turk amongſt 
chem. 


Gaſca ſent out of Spain to quell the Rebellion in Peru. 


HE. emperor hearing of the tumult in 

Peru, occaſioned by the commiſſio- 
ners proceeding againſt the viceroy, and 
the inſolencies of Pizarro, being then trou- 
bled with his wars of Germany, choſe out 
a milder man than Blaſco Nunnez to go- 
vern in Peru, which was Pedro de la Gaſca, 
a prieſt ; a man whole wiſdom was tried in 
other affairs. He went with little ſhew of 
pride : the commiſſioners he choſe to be 
ſuch as he could truſt, and he had the title 
of preſident. The emperor writ to Pizarro, 
and dated his letter from Venlo in Germany 
in February 1646. 

Gaſca arrived at Nombre de Dios, and car- 
ried himſelf mildly, ſaying, He came not 
to make war, but, according to his profeſ- 
ſion, to make peace, and revoked the ri- 
gour of the laws that cauſed the war. 
From Panama he ſent the emperor's letters; 
and writ himſelf to Pizarro, telling him, 
He was come to pardon all offences, to draw 
him to obedience, to give ſatisfaction to his 
people, and, if he refuſed this grace, to 
make war. 

Pizarro was enraged at the receipt of 
theſe letters, and would not ſuffer the 
gentleman that brought them to ſit down; 
which the gentleman took for a great at- 
front. Pizarro called for his friends, to 
conſult what anſwer to give the preſident's 
letter. Carvajal, the chief incendiary, was 
abſent ; and therefore it was hoped he 
would accept of grace; yet every man de- 
livering his opinion, ſome adviſed to take 
and raze Panama and Nombre de Dios, that 
the emperor might have no place to relieve 


his men and ſhipping ; and they having all 
the ſhips in the ſouth ſea, might without fear 
enjoy Peru to themſelves, and then doubted 
not but to make New Spain revolt too, or, 
at leaſt, they would rob all the towns on 
the ſea coaſt, and live by ſpoil and rapine; 
which indeed they might have done, ha- 
ving the general of the ſea true to them. 

Pizarro cunningly anſwered Gaſca's let- 
ter, by conſent of thirty of his men, under 
their hands; That they underſtood of his 
coming by Hinojoſa, general of the ſea, and 
the fair ſhew of good he pretended ; but it 
was too late, after ſo many murders, oc- 
caſioned by the viceroys; perſuading him 
to return to inform the emperor, That they 
would receive no governor but Pizarro, 
and offered to ſend ſome man of quality 
into Spain to make their caſe known to the 
emperor. Carvajal diverted Pizarro from 
all good intentions, and would not ſuffer 
himto make any acknowledgment to Spain : 
They ſent theſe letters ro Gaſca, and of- 
fered to give him a great quantity of mo- 
ney to depart home; and if he refuſed it, 
my writ to their admiral Hingo/a to ap- 
prehend him. Theſe letters being brought 
to Panama, put Gaſca in fear that he ſhould 
be killed; for they abſolutely refuſed to re- 
ceive him in Peru. 

traſca dealt ſo cunningly with Hindjoſa, 
that he brought him to ſubmit himſelf and 
fleet, and became a true ſervant to the empe- 
ror, This was the overthrow of Pizarro; 
and Hinojoſa was continued general, and 
none of his captains diſplaced. Gaſca now 


prepared again for war, and furniſh'd him 
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ſelf for his journey to Peru; and before his 
arrival ſent a pardon to all the common 
ſort. In his expedition he carried himſelf 
courteouſly, lovingly, and friendly. 

Gaſca's carriage, and the ſubmiſſion of 
the ſhips, made a great change amongſt the 
rebels; for happy was he that could appear 
for the emperor. Pizarro was much grieved 
to hear of theſe alterations; but, like a cou- 
ragious captain, ſent to all his friends to 
come to him with their forces; but moſt 
part of them forſook him, and the town of 
Lima, Cuſco, and the reſt, took part with 
the emperor. 

When Jobn de Caſta came to Pizarro to 
Arequipa, they conſulted what to do, ha- 
ving four hundred and fifty men in the 
whole country againſt them : he reſolv'd to 
go to Chile, where never Spaniard had 
been; but he was followed by one Centeno 
with a loyal party for the emperor, between 
whom was fought a cruel battle, Pizarro 
gaining the victory: he loſt two hundred 
and twenty men, and Centeno many more, 
Centeno fled 3 but the others having ſo great 
a loſs did not follow him. Pizarro, upon 
the victory, divided his forces into ſeveral 
parts. Cepeda, a principal man of account 
on his ſide, perſuaded him to make condi- 
tions with Gaſca, which he would not do, 
but was angry at the motion, and grew ſuſ- 
picious of him. 

Gaſca came into Peru with two thouſand 
men, where he heard of the overthrow Pi- 
zarro had given Centeno; and his men be- 
ing ſickly, and finding the corn green, and 
not to be eaten, they were much diſcoura- 
ged z but Centeno coming with the remain- 
der of his forces, put them into heart; 
whereupon he went in the purſuit of P:zar- 
ro, but had great trouble in paſſing the ri- 
ver Apurima. Pizarro being advertis'd of 
it, departed from Cuſco with a thouſand ſol- 
diers. Donna Maria Calderon ſpeaking a- 


gainſt the tyranny of Pizarro, Fran. Calde- 


ron entered her chamber one morning, and 
ſtrangled her in her bed. Now came their 
armies in view of one another, every one 
taking advantage of the place: Gaſca de- 
lay'd giving battle, in hopes that moſt of 
ixarro's men would leave him; but they 
did not; and he being forced by ſnow, 
cold, and hunger, engaged in the heat of 
the action. Cepeda, who (as I ſaid before) 
advis'd Piſarro to accept of conditions, fled 
to Gaſca, which much diſhearten'd Pizar- 
ro's fide. This example, and others that 
did the like, made moſt of them yield. 
Piſarro ſeeing it, choſe rather to ſubmit 
than fly, and yielded himſelf to Villa Vicentia, 
ſerjeant-major, who carried him to Gaſca. 
Never ſuch a battle was fought, in which 


the heads and chief commanders were doc- 
tors and ſcholars, 
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Gaſca ſent forces to cut off thoſe that 
eſcap'd in their way to Cuſco, and to ſecure 
the town. The day following, being the 
ninth of April, 1548. Gaſca committed 
the cauſe of Pizarro and other offenders to 
Judges, who condemn'd him and thirteen 
more to death, wherof Francis Carvajal 
was one, and indeed the chief promoter of 
all the miſchief in thoſe parts. He waz 
eighty four years of age, and had been 
an enſign in ch 
ſoldier to the great captain Gongalo Fernan- 
dez, and the moſt noted ſoldier in the In- 
dies, yet never counted valiant nor skilful. 
It was a by-word, As cruel as Carvajal, be- 
cauſe he had been the executioner of four hun- 
dred Spaniards Pizarro cauſed to be put to 
death after Blaſco Nunnez came into Peru, 
carrying blacks with him continually for 
that purpoſe. Pizarro was never over- 
thrown but in this battle, though he had 
fought many. 

Gaſca's ſeidiers looked for a better re- 
ward than was given them; though, in- 
deed, they were well dealt with, yet they 
mutiny'd _ it, but were ſoon quieted. 

Gaſca took a courſe for the eaſe of the In- 
dians, and to reduce them to the chriſtian 
religion, as alſo for the peaceable govern- 
ment of the kingdom. 

When Gaſca arriv'd at Nombre de Dios 
out of Spain, he brought not an hundred 
men with him, nor money, but procured 
credit, and, at his going away, paid all 
debts, and carried with him to the emperor 
almoſt two millions, but for himſelf not a 
penny, being the firſt man in authority that 
ever did the like; for covetouſneſs was the 
bane of all the Spaniſb affairs. 

No man that had commanded in Peru 
had eſcaped death or impriſonment but this 
Gaſca : Francis Pizarro and his brothers be- 
headed Almagro; Almagro's fon murdered 
Francis Pizarro; Blaſco apprehended Va- 
ca de Caſtro; Gongalo Pizarro ſlew Blaſco 
Nunnez; and Gaſca did as much to Gongalo 
Pizarro. There were ſlain one hundred 
and fifty eight captains and men in autho- 
thority, which is to be imputed to the ge- 
nius and riches of the country: for the like 
diviſions happen'd before the Spaniards 
came thither, which made a long war a- 
mongſt them. 

When Gaſca had ſettled all things in 
good order, he prepared for his return 
into Spain, and came to Panama, leavin 
much wealth there, which he could not 
carry; but it happened that two ſons of 
Rodrigo Contreras, governor of Nicaragua, 
with two hundred ſoldiers entered the town, 
and took the treaſure, and as much more 
as they could get. One of the two bro- 
thers got himſelf with his wealth into 
two or three ſhips, the other follow'd Ga/- 
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ca, thinking to rob and kill him. The 
murdered many, and flew a biſhop, becauſe 
he ſent to their father into Spain on account 
of their villanies: they drew to them all 
factious and diſcontented people that fa- 
voured the party of Pizarro. 

Gaſea hearing of thoſe diſorders, re- 
turned with ſpeed, fought with, and over- 
came them; one of the brothers was 
drowned in paſſing a river: he diſpatched 
ſhips after the other, and took him and all 
his wealth. This proved a fortunate ſuc- 
ceſs to Gaſca, and got him great honour. 

He embarked at Nombre de Dios for Spain 
in 1550. with much wealth for others, and 
reputation to himſelf: his going, coming, 
and ſtaying, was little more than four years. 


The emperor made him biſhop of Pla- 
centia, and ſent for him to Ausburg in Ger- 
many, where he then lay, becauſe he would 
be informed by word of mouth of all pro- 
ceedings, and the ſtate and condition of the 
people of the Indies. 

This ſhall ſuffice for ſo much as con- 
cerns the beginning, progreſs, and concluſion 
of the Spaniſh conqueſt of Peru, which were 
full of difficulties, hazards and cruel mur- 
ders among themſelves. For what concerns 
particular men, towns, and countries, 1 
refer you to divers authors, as well in Spani/h 
as Engliſh ; and will now proceed to the 
conqueſt of Mexico, by that renown'd and 
fortunate gentleman Don Ferdinand Cortes. 


The Exploits of Don Ferdinand Cortes Marquis del Valle. 


ERDINAND CORTES was the ſon of 

a gentleman, but of ſmall fortunes ; 

and ſeeing his father could not maintain 
him in the port of his birth, he deſir'd to 
t himſelf into the world ; and, with his 
father's bleſſing, and little help otherwiſe, 
he made ſhift to get into the wars of Haly, 
where he ſtay'd not above a year, through 
want and ſickneſs; and being forced by 
neceſſity to return for Spain, was forced to 
beg till he got to Seville, knowing his fa- 
ther's circumſtances could not relieve him 


at home. ; ; : 
Not long after his arrival at Seville, 


there happened a fleet to depart from thence 


to the Indies, in which he procured a 
paſſage; and hos taught to write and 
read, put himſelf into the ſervice of a 
ſcrivener, and by degrees, through his 
own induſtry, advanced himſelf to perform 
thoſe actions you ſhall read in the follow- 
ing diſcourſe. 

After running through ſeveral employ- 
ments in Hiſpanioela and Cuba, he became 
familiar and intimate with the governor 
of that iſland Diego Velaſquez. This go- 
vernor, upon the report of the wealth of 
Jucatan, had ſent his nephew Jobn de Gry- 
olva, to diſcover along that coaſt ; who re- 
rurning with a promiſing account of the 
riches, not only of that coaſt he was ſent 
to, but of that afterwards called New Spain, 
Velaſquez fitted out a fleet at his own ex- 
pence to conquer that country, and gave 
the command of it to Cortes, whom, upon 
ſecond thoughts, he deſign'd to have re- 
moved; which Cortes having intelligence 
of, he haſted away with his fleet upon his 
diſcovery. : 

Being arrived at Vera Cruz, and recei- 
ving there information of the vaſt wealth 
of the king of Mexico, he ſet forward to- 
wards him on the 16th of Auguſt, 1520. 


with five hundred foot, fifteen horſe, and 
one thouſand three hundred Indians to car- 
ry the baggage. 

After four days march he came to a 
goodly country, called Chinchecas ; but be- 
tore he came thither he had paſſed high 
hills, full of ſnow and ice, though it was 
in Auguſt. 

Next he came to Tlaſcalla, a people who 
were enemies to the Mexicans. Cortes o- 
verthrew them in three conflicts: the town 
had twenty thouſand houſes, very fair, and 
handſome markets and fairs: Cortes took 
it by night, and returned to his camp, 
where he found his men in mutiny; but ap- 
peaſed them, out of hope they ſhould ſpread 
abroad the goſpel of Chriſt. 

From thence he went to Chalotecan, a 
country no leſs fruitful; where he was en- 
tertained with their kind of muſick, but 
they were ſet on by the king of Mexico to 
betray him, which was diſcovered by an 
Indian woman; and Cortes ſuddenly ſet 
upon them, and overcame them. The king 
of Mexico ſent to excuſe himſelf of this trea- 
ſon, and to lay it upon the people of the 
country : he ſent to invite Cortes to Mexico, 
and as he paſſed the country he was well en- 
tertained, eſpecially in Tlatelylco and Xaliſco, 
the one friend, the other enemy to the Maxi- 
cans. 

When Cortes came within half a mile of 
Montezuma, the King ſent a thouſand cour- 
tiers, all in one garb, to meet him, who 
ſaluted him one after another, firſt touching 
the ground with their fingers, and kiſſing 
It; then came Montezuma with two hun- 
dred better apparelled, two and two togc- 
ther, without ſhoes, though they uſe ſhocs 
at other times; he leaned upon two of his 
nobility, to ſhew that he was upheld by his 
nobles, 
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Cortes was told, he muſt not touch the 
king, for that it was the cuſtom of the 
country 3 he preſented the king with a 
chain of bugles, and ſome diamonds in it ; 
which the king took in good part, and gave 
him in requital another of gold wrought in 
ſnails, crabs, and ſuch toys. He lodged 
Cortes in his palace with great ſolemnity, 
and made liberal proviſion for his army. 
The king erected a curious throne of ſtate, 
where he directed his ſpeech to the Spa- 


niards, as follows : 


Noble ſoldiers, and merciful captains to 
them that yield, you are welcome into this 
country of ours; I would have you know, that 
our forefathers have told us, and our chro- 
nicles declare it, That we are not antiently of 
this land wherein we live, but brought hither 
by a king, who left us here, becauſe we re- 
fuſed to return with him in company : Our 
forefathers marry'd, had iſſue, built houſes, 
which we enjoy; and we have ever been of 
opinion, that they will come to us again, and 
make us ſubjetts to them, as they have former- 
ly been to our anceſtors. And therefore conſi- 
dering from whence you come, and that you 
are ſent from a great king, we yield to you all 
obedience and ſervice, and make account you 
are entred into your own houſes. 

Jam not ignorant of what hath happen'd to 
you by the way, and that the Cempoalans have 
ſpoken ill of me; they are my enemies, and 
I pray you believe them not: I know they tell 
you my houſes and walls are gold, and that I 
make my ſelf a god : but I pray you be- 
hold my houſes that are made of wood, lime, 
and ſtone, and my ſelf a fleſhly man like 
others. Indeed I have plate from my ance- 
ſtors, and what I bave ſhall be yours. I muſt 
now depart , but will ſo provide, that neither 
you nor yours ſhall want. 


Cortes anſwer d, That what he ſaid was 
true; and that the king of Spain was the king 
they looked for; and that he was ſent thither 
purpoſely to let them know ſo much. After 
they had paſſed ſix days in great jollity, 
Cortes had news that ſome of his men were 
murdered by the king's appointment ; for 
which he was glad, thinking to take that 
occaſion to ſubdue and conquer him and his 
country. 

Cortes ſent for the malefactors, and put 
them to death : they accuſed Montezuma, 
whom likewiſe he impriſoned, but within 
a while after he ſet him at liberty: he con- 
feſſed his fault, and promiſed his allegiance 
ever after. 

The king choſe rather to dwell in the 
palace with Cortes, than at pleaſure abroad. 
To give him ſatisfaction, he ſent to diſco- 
ver mines for him, and procured a great 
quantity of wealth to preſent him; he 
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wiſhed and adviſed his nobles ' to obey 
Cortes, and labour'd how he might ſubdue 
Cacomacſin, hisvaſſal, who wholly refuſed 
to ſubmit to Cortes, This a& of his was 
afirmed by publick notaries in writing by 
the conſent of all the nobility, and inter- 
changeably given to one another. 

Valaſques, the governor of Cuba, envy- 
ing Cortes, ſent Narvaes with eighteen fail 
of ſhips, to command Cortes to go out and 
quit Mexico; whereat Cortes was amazed, 
and in a dilemma; for if he made head 
againſt Narvaes, the [Indians would preſent- 
ly have revolted, and if he did not, Nar- 
vaes would in time poſſeſs himſelf of the 
country : wherefore he reſolved with one 
hundred and ſeventy men to go againſt 
Narvaes, leaving a garriſon in Tenuyſtitlan, 
which he commended to the care of the king. 
Narvaes had eight hundred Spaniards, and 
nineteen great pieces; nevertheleſs Cortes ſer 
upon, took him, and the reſt yielded them- 
ſelves. | 

In this interim, the citizens of Tenuſtitlan 
revolted againſt the king and Spaniards, 
and aſſaulted the caſtle, alledging, their 
diſlike to the Spaniards, was for breaking 
down their idol. 

Cortes haſtened thither with ſeventy horſe, 
and five hundred Spaniards, which gave 
heart to them in the caſtle ; the 4 
were deſperate, and deſired rather to die 
than live: they put Cortes to a retreat, 
which emboldened them much. 

Cortes afterwards uſed many engines, and 
other inventions; and though he flew mul- 
titudes of Indians, yet they valued it not: 
Montezuma looking out of a window, 
thinking to diſſuade the people from their 
violent courſes againſt the Spaniards, was 
ſtruck with a ſtone, of which wound he 
died within three days. He was a man of 
a good nature, wiſe, and prudent. The Spa- 
niards gave the Mexicans his body to bury, 
and offered the Indians conditions of peace; 
which they wholly refuſed, vowing to 
thruſt the Spaniards out of their country, 
though it were with the loſs of 1000 men 
to one. Yet within a day they deceitfully 
made a propoſition of peace, which Cortes 
accepted of and to give them the more 
content, he ſet a prieſt of theirs at liberty, 
thinking it would have wrought more hear- 
tily; but the day following, when Cortes 
had the leaſt falpicioa of them, and fat 
quietly atdinner, they attempted one of his 
houſes : whereupon he ſuddenly roſe from 
table, and with his horſe charged the In- 
dians, where he loſt divers men, and was 
himſelf fore wounded, and ſcarce able to 
retire, It was now come to that paſs with 
the Spaniards, that they muſt either periſh, 
or quit the city; and that night they reſolv d 
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to fly with Montezuma's children, and trea- 
ſure; but the Indians having notice of it, 
purſued them, recovered the priſoners, ſlew 
one hundred and fifty Spaniards, forty one 
horſes, and two thouſand Indians that took 
their part. Now did Cortes endure great 
miſery and famine, and had but one dead 
horſe to feed on in five days, till he came 
to Tlaſcalla. 

The Tlaſcallans entertained him courte- 
ouſly, where he ſtay'd ten days; he builr 
many fortreſſes for his own ſafety and theirs, 
and ſent for aid into Hiſpaniola: In the 
mean time he gained the love of many 
Indians, who took part againſt the Mexi- 
. 

Cortes built thirteen boats; and on the 
other ſide, the new king of Mexico prepar'd 
for war, and made certain pikes to annoy 
the horſe, which they feared more than the 
men. Cortes cut a paſſage into the ſalt lake, 
for his boats to have a paſſage to the ſiege 
of Tenuſtitlan : theſe ſhips intercepted all 

roviſion, and annoy'd the Indians infinite- 
y. Cortes aſſailed the town in four places, 
having in his army one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men; ſome came for fear, ſome 
for liberty, ſome for friendſhip, ſome out of 
gain : this ſiege laſted ten weeks, and wa- 
ſted ten thouſand people with famine, and 
other misfortunes. Cortes by chance took 
the new king, as he was ſtealing away ſe- 
cretly by the lake: he ſubdu'd Tenuſtitlan, 
and fourteen towns by the lake ſide; as al- 
ſo all the Mexicans realms, and provinces 
to the crown of Spain, giving great ſpoil 
to the ſoldiers, and reſerving the fifths to the 
king. 

Cortes deſerved more honour than all the 
reſt of the Spaniards, for his conqueſt in the 
Indies; he ſubdued New Spain, and gave it 
that name, becauſe it was like Spain ; he 
may very well be compared to Marius 
and Scipio in the Roman ſtate: his houſe re- 
mains great to this day, and has the title 


of marquis del Valle, which he left to his 
poſterity. 

Cortes being afterwards captain-general, 
and Mendoga viceroy of Nova Eſpana, there 
happened many private grudges between 
them, but yet they joined together for the 
finding out of the paſſage from thoſe ſeas to 
ours, which we properly call the north-weſt 
paſſage ; as alſo in the conqueſt of Sibola and 
Quivira, where they were perſuaded by cer- 
tain friers, That the people worſhipped 
the croſs, and had other tokens of chriſtia- 
nity : but all proved falſe, and few Spa- 
niards returned home, their miſery was {© 
great, and the country ſo cold and barren, 
the people cruel, and five hundred leagues 
from Mexico. | 

Cortes, after his taking Mexico, ſent to 
diſcover the northern parts, and his people 
arrived in a country where Ticoantipe Cician 
Pipe was king, who received them loving- 
ly, and ſent an ambaſſador to Cortes, think- 
ing he was come out of the clouds, and 
that their veſſels were great whales: they 
wondered at their horſes, and accepted a 
friendly peace, offering Cortes fifty thou- 
ſand men to aſſiſt in conquering Tutepec, 
who was his enemy for uſing the chriſtians 
well. 

Notwithſtanding that Ferdinand Cortes 
had deſerved as much honour as could be 
laid upon him; to the diſgrace and ſhame 
of that time and age, he was called from 
his command, and at his arrival in Spain 
was unworthily dealt withal. 

He afterward went the unfortunate jour- 
ney with Charles the firſt to Algiers, not 
having ſo much command as to be admitted 
a councellor of war. In that expedition he 
loſt two emeralds in the field, which could 
never be found again, valued at one hundred 
thouſand crowns. He died the ſame year, 
and much about the ſame time that Henry 
VIII. king of England, died. 


The Names of the firſt Governors of the Iſland Hiſpaniola, here the Spa- 
niards made their firſt Habitation, and from whence they diſcovered other 
Parts of the Weſt Indies; with an Account of all thoſe Diſcoveries. 


Hriſtopher Columbus was governor eight 
ears; during which time he and his 
brother Bartholomew conquered and peopled 
the greateſt part of it, and made it benefi- 
cial to the king. 

Francis de Bovadilla ſucceeded Columbus, 
and ſent him priſoner into Spain; he go- 
verned three years, and well. 

Nicholas de Ovando was next, and went 
thither with thirty ſhips, into which Bova- 
dilla put all the wealth he had got for him- 
ſelf and the king, which was the greateſt 
the Indies had afforded till then; but all 


theſe ſhips with their wealth, except ſix, 
were caſt away in a ſtorm. Ovando was a 
religious man, and governed ſeven years 
with much wiſdom. When he went thence, 
he was ſo poor, that he was forced to bor- 
row money for his expences, though his re- 
venue was two thouſand pounds a year, He 
would not ſuffer any ſcandalous perſon to 
live among them : he conquered ſome pro- 
vinces not ſubdued before, pacify'd others, 
and was made chief commendary of Alcantara 
when he return'd home. 


James 
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James Columbus governed ſix or ſeven 
years, but was removed, and in diſgrace 
with the king, with whom he had ſeveral 

ears ſuits for his father's right to the Indies. 

F. Luis of Figueroa, prior of the mona- 
ſtery of Mayorano, was ſent by cardinal 
Yimenes, who governed after the death of 
king Ferdinand and his queen. He took 
from the courtiers all their Indians, becauſe 
they being in Hain, their ſervants uſed the 
Indians very ill. He put them to ſchool to 
be inſtructed, but many of them died 
of the ſmall pox. In his time the planting 
of ſugars in that iſland was much improved. 

After him went Marcello de Villalobos but 
with the title of preſident, which ſtill con- 
tinues. 

The firſt biſhop of &. Domingo was D. F. 
Garcia de Podilla, a Franciſcan. Many mi— 
racles were wreught in the firſt converſion 
of the Indians. The firſt archbiſhop of $7, 
Domingo was Alfonſo de Fuca Mayor. 

In the iſland the Spaniards found no ſort 
of ſour- footed beaits, except three ſorts of 
coneys; but they have now all forts of 
cattle, and of one cow there came cight 
hundred in twenty fix years. Many of the 
dogs the Speriards carry'd turned wild, 
and did more harm than wolves z and the 
cats they carried out of Spain would not 
caterwaul there, 


The Iſlends of the Lucayo's. 


Theſe iſlands are four hundred in num- 
ber, lying to the northward of Hiſpaniola, 
and the firſt diſcovered by Columbus. The 
people are fairer than in Cuba, and Indians 
uſed to come from other places to live with 
thoſe women. They had no fleſh; and 
when the Spaniards carry'd them to Hiſpa- 
nicla, and gave them fleſh to eat, they 
died. They thought, that when they 
died they were carried into the northern re- 
gions, and from thence to paradiſe in the 
ſouth. 

Seven inhabitants of Hiſphanidla, amongſt 
whom was Lucas Vaſquez de Ayllon, a ſcho- 
lar, and aud itor of the iſland, fitted out 
two carvels at Puerto de Plata, in the year 
1522. to fetch Indians from the iſlands Lu- 
cayo's to work in their mines; but they 
found no men there, and therefore reſolved 
to go northward for ſome, becauſe they 
would not loſe their labour. They came 
into thirty two degrees, where is now cape 
&. Helen, and the river Jerdan. The In- 
«ans took their {hips lor great fiſhes, and 
entertained the Spaniards well, who brought 
away two of thoſe Indians; one whereof 
was caſt away in one of the carvels, the 
other ſtarved himſelf to death. 

Lucas Vaſquez, by the report of an [- 
dign, ſuppoſed the country to be rich, and 
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therefore . went into Spain to beg leave of 
the emperor to conquer it. Leave was 
granted; and he being made a knight of 
the order of S/. Jago, returned to St. Do- 
mingo, where he fitted out ſome ſhips in the 
year 1524. but his admiral ſhip was loft in 
the river Jordan, with many men; and 
this was his end. 


ot. John de Puerto Rico, or Bor riquen. 


The peopleof this iſland were braver than 
thoſe of Hiſpaniola. Columbus diſcovered it 
in his ſecond voyage, and John Ponce de 
Leon went to inhabit it in 1509. The king 
and queen received him courteouſly, and 
became chriſtians. At firſt they thought the 
Spaniards were immortal; wherefore, to try 
it by conſent, they drowned one Salcedo, 
whom they much feared z and ſceing he 
died when they threw hin into the water, 
they took heart, revolted, and killed five 
hundred Spaniards. They much dreaded a 
dog called Bezzrilly ; his maſter received 
pay of the emperor for him, and the do 
did great ſervice. He would diſtinguith 
betwixt the Indians that were friends and 
foes; at laſt he was killed with a poiſoned 
arrow. The firit biſhop of this iſland was 
Alonſo Manſo, Anno 1511. 


Florida. 


The admiral Columbus taking Jobn Ponce 
from his government at Borriquen, and he 
being left without command, and rich, fit- 
ed out two carvels, and not finding the 
iſland Boynca, where the Judians told the 
Spaniards, there was a well that made old 
men young, he diſcovered the coaſt of Ho- 
rida on Eaſter-Day, Auno 1515. H fitted 
out three ſhips at Seville, came to Gueda- 
lupe, where putting men aſhore for wood 
and water, and to waſh their cloths, the peo- 

le of that iſland flew them. Thencꝭ he went 
to Florida, where the Indians ſtanding on 
their guard, wounded him, and many more; 
and he died of his hurt at Ca, after loſing 
mucn of his wealth. He failed with Cl: 
bus in the year 1493. and was a good officer, 
and did good ſervice. 

Ferdinand de Soto, who had been in the 
wars of Pery, and was grown rich by the 
ranſom of Atabaliba, deſired tne conqueſt of 
Florida, whither he went, and ſpent five 
years in the attempt; but he and all his men 
died without doing any thing. 

After the death of this S979 many ſued 
for the conqueſt of Florida; and in 1548. 
Julian Samana begged it: but the emperor 
thinking it no good courſe to convert the 
Indians by force, ſent ſeveral iriers to con- 
vert them; but the Indians killed four of 
them at their firſt landing. 
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Panuco. 


Fifty leagues from Horida is the river of 
Panuco. The firſt diſcoverer of it was 
Francis de Garay, who only ſailed along 
the coaſt ; but he that undertook the con- 
queſt was Pamphilo de Narvaes, with the 
title of Adelantado. He ſailed from &. Lu- 
car with five ſhips, ſix hundred men, one 
hundred horſes, and all other proviſions, in 
the year 1527. and ſuffered much by the 
way through the ignorance of his pilots : 

et he proceeded with three hundred men; 
but his fault was, that he did not inhabit 
where he landed. Of the three hundred 
Spaniards that went aſhore with him, only 
four lived, who wander'd ſix years up and 
down naked, and wrought many miracles ; 
as healing of diſeaſes, and railing a dead 
man to life. This Narvaes was he that 
went to oppoſe Cortes in New Spain. A Mo- 
riſco foretold it to him, That his fleet ſhould 
have an ill end; and few of it eſcaped. 

Francis de Garay fitted out three carvels at 
Jamaica in the year 1528. intending to at- 
tempt Horida, which they thought to be 
an iſland ; for they were more willing to in- 
habit iſlands than the continent. Attempt- 
ing to land, all his men were either kill'd 
or hurt; but he got to Panuco, and re- 
turned to Jamaica, where he refitted his 
ſhips, and recruited his forces, but had 
worſe ſucceſs than before, He vied with 
Cortes, hoping to gain as much honour as 
he had done, becauſe the country promiſed 
well. He therefore provided eleven ſhips, 
with ſeven hundred men, one hundred and 
fifty horſes, and all neceſſaries, and ſailed to 
Panuco, where he loſt all, but himſelf, who 
eſcaped to die afterwards at Mexico. Nunno 
de Guzman who was alſo governor of Panu- 
©; he carried but two or three ſhips, and 
eighty men, and yet revenged the ſlaughters 
the Indians had made. 


Jamaica. 


Columbus diſcovered Jamaica in his ſe- 
cond voyage. His fon James conquered it, 
when he was governor of Hiſpaniola. Fran- 
cis de Garay was the richeſt governor it ever 
had, but for his loſs in the expedition to 
Panuca. This iſland breeds the beſt hogs 
in the Indies: the chief town is called Seville. 
The firſt abbot it had was Peter Martyr of 
Augleria, who writ the decades of the Indies. 

1 he diſcovery of New Spain is before, 
with the actions of Cortes. 


Cuba 


Was diſcovered by Columbus, and call'd 
Fernandina, fron king Ferdinand: Nicholas 


de Ovando began the conqueſt of it, when 
he was governor of Hiſpaniola: the chief 
town and port in it is the Havana. The 
firſt biſhop was Hernando de Meſa, a Domi- 
nican. 3 miracles were wrought in this 


iſland, by which means it was the ſooner 
ſubdued, 


Nicatan. 


Francis Hernandez de Cordova diſcover'd 
it Anno 1517. having one hundred and ten 
men with him. Here landing to take wa- 
ter he was oppoſed, and had twenty men 
killed, fifty wounded, as he was himſelf in 
thirty three places, and two taken, whom 
the Indians ſacrificed, He returned to Cu- 
ba troubled for his loſs; but glad that he 
had found ſuch a fruitful country. 

Francis de Montejo went next to conquer 
it, with five hundred Spaniards, in ſhips 
of his own, and built a town called Santa 
Maria de Vitoria, Here he endured much 
hunger, and other miſeries; but outlived 
them; and continued twenty years, marry- 
ing an Indian woman, and following the 
cuſtoms of the Indians. He refuſed to go 
with Cortes upon his conqueſt. 

His companion Aguila peopled Campe- 
che, Merida, Villa Doca, Salamanca, and 
Seville, where he lived quietly and peace- 
ably with the Indians, who in this place 
worſhipped the croſs, and had temples and 
altars; which made the Spaniards conceit, 
that ſome of the Goths fled thither when the 
Moors ſubdued Spain. 


Hondura's. 


Columbus diſcovered all this coaſt, think- 
ing to find a paſſage into the South Sea. 
Francis de las Caſas founded Trunillo in the 
year 1525. by order of Cortes, Here the 
Spaniards impriſon'd and killed one another. 

The people are ill natured; but very obe- 
dient to their maſters. The firſt biſhop's 
name was Pedraca: the firſt governor was 
James Lopez de Salzedo, killed by his own 

ople. Next to him was Vaſco de Herrera, 
who was killed in the ſame manner, as were 
other governors. 


Nombre de Dios. 


The country about it was called Veragua, 
diſcovered by Columbus, Anno 1502. James 
de Nicueſſa, who went with Columbus in 
his ſecond voyage, obtained the govern- 
ment of it, and fitted out in Spain nine veſ- 
ſels, with ſeven hundred and eighty men, in 
1388. He coaſted along to Carthagena, 
where he found the company of Alon/o de Ho- 

jeda, his great friend, in diſtreſs, the Indians 
having killed ſeventy of his men; 1 
they 
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they revenged, entring their houſes Dy night, 
and killing and taking them all priſoners. 

After this, Nicueſſa paſſed from Hojeda 
with two carvels, appointing the reſt to 
follow him. Lopez 4. Olano, who had the 
command of a veſſel, miſſed of him, and 
went to ſeek him in the river of Chagre : 
there they went aſhore and ſunk their veſ- 
ſels, intending to make it their reſidence, 
and choſe Olano for their general, till the 
coming of Nicucſſa. Three of Nicueſſa's 
men came to them in a boat, telling them 
where he was, and that he had loſt his two 
carvels, and endured great hunger for three 
months. 

Olano hereupon ſent one of his boats to 
fetch him our of that miſery; but when he 
came to them, he baſely impriſoned Olano, 
accuſing him of uſurping command, and de- 
ſtroying the ſhips. 

He would not ſtay here, though they 
were within three months of reaping their 
corn; for fear Olano ſhould have the honour 
of the undertaking. 

Our of the other bark they made a car- 
vel, and went to Porto Bello, fo called by 
Columbus, becauſe of its goodneſs. Here 
the Indians flew twenty of his men. He 
left half his company, and went away to 
Cape Marmol, where he built a fort, calling 
it Nembre de Dios. Of ſeven hundred and 
eighty men he had not above one hundred 
left — Here grew great contention be- 
tween Vaſco Nunnez de Balboa and Francis 
Enciſo about the command; which was 
the cauſe they landed not, but returned. 

Nicueſſa, ſeeing they were gone, went to 
Hiſpaniola to complain, but was drowned 
by the way; but firſt he went aſhore by 
the way, and writ on barks of trees, which 
were afterwards found, This way paſſed the 
unfortunate James de Nicueſſa. He was the 
firſt that diſcovered Darien; where he was 


reduced to ſuch extremity, that his men 


were forced to eat dogs, toads, and one 
another. After this Philip Godofre de- 
ſired the government of Beragua, but with 
no better ſucceſs, by reaſon of famine : this 
was in the year 1536. 

The admiral Lewis Columbus ſent Chri= 
ſtopher Penna to people there, who ſuffered 
much by famine. By agreement betwixt 
the king and Columbus, he was created duke 
ol 1 and marquis of Jamaica, Anno 
1546. 


Darien. 


Hojeda, Nicueſſa, and Baſtida, as you 
have heard, were the diſcoverers of this 
omg” and after many calamities, muti- 
nies, famine, and other mistortunes, Hojeda 
died a frier at S/. Domingo, and left Fran- 
cis Pizarro his lieutenant. 
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In 1502. Baſtido fitted two veſſels at Ca- 
dix. He had been with Columbus in all his 
voyages; but loſt his ſhips at Sr. Domingo 
by the worm that eat them. He was im- 
priſoned by Bovadilla, for trading with the 
Indians without leave; but the king gave 
him two hundred ducats a year in heu ot 
Darien. When thoſe Indians fought with 
the Spaniards, they would put gold at the 
end of their arrows, thinking they would 
ſtoop for it, and they might kill them. 

Pizarro ſeeing the fifty days expired, 
wherein Hojeda had promiſed to return, (who, 
as was faid above, was become a frier, ) being 
in great want of victuals left that country, 
and put to ſea with two carvels; one of 
them was caſt away in a ſtorm, and the 
other had her rudder ſtruck off by a fiſh; 
which made them all conclude themſelves 
loſt ; but by good luck they got to Cartha- 
gena almoſt ſtarved. 

In his way he left Enciſo, whom Hojeda 
had left to follow with victuals. Pizarro 
told him, how Hojeda was turned frier; but 
Enciſo thought it was an invention of his 
own, and that Pizarro had fled from him; 
but being ſatisfy d, he cauſed him to return, 
though Pizarro offered him two thouſand 
ounces of gold, not to go back, the coun- 
try was ſo unfortunate. 

They landed at Comagre to take in water 
and though the Indians were man-eaters, yet 
they uſed them kindly, when they under- 
ſtood that neither Hojeda nor Nicueſſa 
were there. Going into Uraba their ſhips 
ſtruck, and their mares, hogs, and all they 
had, was loſt. 

This diſaſter made Euciſo deſperate, 
thinking they muſt all periſh ; and they all 
ſwore to one another, rather to die by the 
hands of men than by hunger. They land- 
ed with one hundred men, and were beaten. 
Thence they went to a country cloſe by, 
and built a village, calling it Guardis : 
at firſt the Indians were quiet; but after- 
wards became their enemies, whom they 


overcame, and poſſeſſed much wealth of 


theirs, 

Now began great factions between Euciſo 
and Vaſco Nunnez de Balboa: Nunnez re- 
fuſed to obey him, or pay the king his fifths; 
and thus they continued a year. 

Henry Colmenores went with two car- 
vels from St. Domingo, to relieve Hojeda's 
men. And after many dangers he arrived 
at Careſa, and put fifty five men aſhore, 
whom the Indians ſlew, excepting even, 
that hid themſelves in a tree; but they were 
taken and eaten. Colmenores fearing the 
Indians would attempt his carvels, re- 
moved to the gulph of Uraba, and firing 
his guns, was 3 with fires by the 
Spaniards aſhore. There was great joy for 


their meeting; and all of them made up 


one 
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one hundred and fifty men; a ſufficient 
number againſt the Indians. 

The factions continued; and to appeaſe 
them Colmenores adviſed, That Enciſo ſhould 
govern, he having the king's patent for it. 
Nunnez refuſed, and would not allow of it; 
but afterwards took Enci/o, and confiſcated 
all he had. Enuciſo got into Spain to com- 
plain of him, and obtain'd a ſevere judgment 
againſt him; which came to nothing, becauſe 
afterwards N#u#nez was the cauſe of finding 
the South Sea, and all the wealth obtain'd 
by it. Nunnez had done many other good 
ſervices, and conquer'd Caſtilla del Oro. 

Nunnez having the abſolute power, en- 
deavoured to govern well, and had two 
hundred and fifty Spaniards 3 and in the 
town of Nueſtra Sennora el Entigua del Da- 
rien, with one hundred and thirty of them 
he went out to find victuals for the reſt: an 
Indian king refuſing him relief, he took 
two of his wives and children, and carried 
them away. In the plundering the town 
he recovered three Spaniards that had been 
taken of Nicue//a's company, who told him 
how well that king had uſed them; where- 
upon he releaſed his two wives and children, 
and took their oaths to aid him againſt 
Ponca their enemy, and to relieve them 
with victuals. | 

Nunnez ſent his friend Maldivia to Santo 
Domingo for more men, becauſe the country 
promited gold, and with him a proceſs 
againſt Euciſo. He ſacked a town two 
leagucs up the country, where he had gold, 
but could not take Ponca; and fearing to 
be ſo far in the country without more help, 
he returned to Comagre, and made peace 
with him. Comagre had a fair-built houſe 
plenty of victuals, and lived in a civil man- 
ner. He had ſeven wives and ſeven chil- 
dren, his eldcſt ſon gave him ſeventy ſlaves 
to ſerve the Spaniards, and much gold. As 
they were weighing the gold, two Spaniards 
fell out, which the king obterving, he 
ſtruck down the ſcales, ſaying, ** It I had 
known, Chriſtians, you would have fallen 
e out for my gold, I would not have gi- 
ven you any; for I love peace, and I 
e wonder that you who are friends ſhould 
fall out for fo vile a thing. If your coun- 
„try be ſo civiliz'd as you report, it had 
e been better you had kept in it, than to 
come ſo far to quarrel, We live here 
and content ourſelves with indifferent 
things, and you call us barbarous; but 


ſeven days journey, and that the name of it 
was Termenana; but adviſed them to carr 
more men, becaule the way was mountain. 
ous, and the people men-eaters. 

Nunnez hearing him talk of another ſca 
embrac'd him with great Joy, and beſoughr 
him to become a Chriftian ; which he did 
and was baptiz'd by the name of Charles 
He was a great friend to Chriſtians, ang 
promiſed to go with them to the other ſea 
provided they would carry a thouſand Spa 
niards, for fewer would not conquer Teme- 
nana; it they miſtruſted him, heotitred to go 
bound; and if he told a lye, they ſhould 
hang him; and this was the beginning of 
the diſcovery of the South Sea. 

Nunnez return'd with great joy to Da- 
rien, and divided his wealth. The king's 
part came to fifteen thouſand peſos, which 
was caſt away going to Spain. Nunez en- 
dur'd great miſery, the corn they ſow'd be- 
ing ſpoiled with rain. Men were ſent out 
with great danger for food, who returned 
with gold ; but all full of fores made by 
the biting of gnats. 

Colmenores went another way with ſeyen- 
ty men; they met together, and went 
among the people that live upon trees. 
The Spaniards deſired a peace with them, 
which they refuſed, relying on the height 
of their trees; but when the Spaniards of- 
tered to cut them down, which they ima- 
gined they could not do, till they ſaw it, 
they then ofiered them peace and victuals. 
Gold they did not uſe, but promiſed to 
fetch ſome, yet came not again being gone 
to perſuade other Kings to join with them 
againſt the Spaniards. They gather'd five 
thouſand men in boats, which was diſcover- 
ed by a woman Nunez had with him. He 
prevented their treaſon, and flew moſt of 
them; and they never after attempted any 
treachery againſt the Spaniards in thoſe 
parts. 

Colmenores was ſent to the emperor with 
this news; but his wife they kept as a pledge. 
Colmenores had been a ſoldier under the 
great captain. 

John Sebedo, a franciſcan, was the firſt 
biſhop of Arntigoa, in Darien, and the firſt 
prieſt that ever was in that new world. 
Nunnez was a gentleman by birth, induſtri- 
ous in war, and belov'd by his ſoldiers. 
This country is unwholſome, ſubject to 
much rain, and many were there killed by 
thunderbolts, 


« we will not kill one another for gold; but 


„ will ſhew you a country where there is 
&* gold enough.“ 

The Spamards were aſtoniſhed to hear 
the young man talk ſo rationally ; and 
cauſed the three Spaniards that were taken, 
to ask how far that country he promiſed 
was off, and how called. He told them 


Lent, 


Is a river, a town, and port, ten leagues 
from the ſea, which has a good trade for 
fiſh. The Indians there work their plate 
curiouſly. Baſcada diſcovered it Anno 1512. 
but Z{cjeda and Euciſo did moit good there. 

Enciſo 
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Enciſo being ready to give battle there, 
told the Indians they were Spaniards, and 
peaceable men, who came thither from afar, 
in great danger, and deſired victuals. The 
others anſwered, There was little ſign they 
were ſuch men; and deſired them to be 
gone, for they would admit of no ſtranger 
among them. The Spaniards perſuaded 
them to own the true God ; and rold them 
that country was given them by the pope, 
who had the command of ſouls 3 and 
that they came to take poſſeſſion of it. 
They anſwer'd laughing, That they ap- 
proved of the ſervice of one God, but would 
not diſpute of religion; that the pope was 
very free of what was not his own, but had 
nothing to do with them ; and that either 
the king of Spain was very poor, to deſire 
their country, or very bold to threaten 
them; and that if he came thither himſelf, 
they would ſet his head upon a pole. To 
conclude, they engag'd, and the Spaniards 
overthrew them with the loſs of two men. 


Carthagena. 


Juan de la Coſta, who was pilot with 
Baſtida in 1504. ſet out four carvels, offer- 
ing to ſubdue the Indians of this place. He 
came to Carthagena, where he found captain 
Lewis Guerra; they joined together, and 
took ſeven hundred men, and returned with- 
out doing any great matter, 

Peler de Herrera went governor with an 
hundred men, forty horſes, and three car- 
vels in 1532. He peopled it; but a mutin 
happening among the Spaniards, he and his 
brother were brought priſoners into Spain. 

The people here are taller than in an 
other part of the eſt Indies. They are now 
chriſtians, and have a biſhop. 


Santa Maria. 


Baſtida diſcovered and governed this 
land in 1524. but it coſt him his life; for 
his ſoldiers mutiny'd againſt him, becauſe 
he would not give them the ſpoil of gold, 
laying, he valued the Indians more than 
them. His death was procured by his 
triend Peter Fuentes, who thought by his 
death to rule all. 

Don Pedro de Lugo ſucceeded him; and 
after him his ſon, both of them exceeding 
covetous. Here Pedrarias d' Avila landed, 
when he went governor to Darien, and had 
a great engagement with the [ndians, who 
were much daunted at the cannon firing 
from the ſhips ; for they thought it had 
been thunder and lightning. 


New Granada 


Is eighteen leagues from Santa Maria, and 


was diſcovered by Gonſalo Ximenes : he 
Vo“. III. 


the province. 


5 vicar. 
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found out the mines of Emeralds, by means 
of the king of Bigon/e, who uſed the Spa- 
niards civilly. This king had forty wives; 
his ſubjects were obedient to him, and 
would not ſuffer him to ſpit on the ground. 
They kept a Lent two months in the year ; 
during which time they were not to cn. 
woman, nor eat falt. In 1547. the empe- 
ror ſent a governor to New Granada. 


IVenezucla. 


The firſt governor here was Ambroſe A. 
finger, a German, in behalf of ſome mer- 
chants the emperor mortgag'd it to. In 
1528. he was kill'd, and his men reduced 
to ſuch miſery, that they eat three Indians. 
George Spira, another German, ſucceeded 
him. 

Queen [bel would not conſent that any 
but her own ſubjects ſhould go to the Indies; 
but after her death, the king gave leave to 
the Arr agonians. The emperor opened this 
gap to ſtrangers, by this contract with the 
Germans, yet now none can go but Spa- 
niards, 

Venezuela is now a biſhoprick ; it is ſo 
called, becauſe ſeated like Venice: the wo- 
men are more familiar than in any other 
part of the Indies; but their religion and 
attire is no better. 


Cumana and Cubagua. 


Cumana 1s a river that takes the name of 
Here was a great fiſhery for 
people, and certain friers built a monaſtery 
in the year 1516. 7ohn Garcia being their 
Three of them went to convert the 
people up the country, but were ſlain; yet 
afterwards the others brought the people to 
civility, and their children to learn. Thus 
it continued two years; at the end whereof 
they revolted and flew one hundred Spa- 
niards, entered the town, deſtroy'd the mo- 
naſtery, and killed all the friers. 

James Columbus being governor of Santo 
Domingo, ſent three hundred Spaniards to 
revenge this wrong, under the command of 
Gonſalo de Ocampo. At his firſt coming he 
pretended to the Indians that he came out 
of Spain, which emboldened them to come 
aboard him. When he had as many as he 
thought fit, he ſeized them, made them 
confeſs all their villany, and compelled 
them to build the town of Toledo, which is 
within half a league of the ſea. 

When the aforeſaid monaſtery flouriſhed, 
Bartholomew de las Caſas, a prieſt that had 
lived in Santo Domingo, begged the govern- 
ment of this country, promiſing the empe- 
ror more wealth; and that the Indians 
ſhoald be better uſed than before. By means 
of count Naſſar, and other Flemings, he 

5 D obtain'd 
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obtain'd it. He was furniſhed at the king's 
expence, and carried three hundred labou- 
rers, with every one a croſs on his breaſt, 
like a knight. At his coming he found Ocam- 
po there, and the country in another condi- 
tion than he had expected. He required 
Ocampo to obey him, which he refuſed till 
he had orders from Columbus, who employ- 
ed him, and would not allow him to come 
into his town of Toledo, but obliged him 
to build a great barn of clay without 
for his labourers. Both went to Santo Do- 
mingo to complain; by which means Toledo, 
was unpeopled ; which the Indians tak ing 
the advantage of, they entered upon the 
clay-houſe, and left not a Spaniard alive. 
The prieſt hearing hereof, became a frier, 
and never ſent the Hlemings the pearls he 
had promiſed them, 

The loſs of the pearl-fiſhery was a great 
damage to the king; but Columbus ſent 
Jobn Caſtellon, with a number of Spaniards, 
who made amends for the follies of the o- 
ther two, recover'd the country, built a 
caſtle at the mouth of the river, and ſet up 
the pearl-fiſhery at Cubagua, where New 
Cadiz was built. This iſland was but 
two miles about, and barren in thoſe days, 
but yielded to the value of two millions 
in pearls. There is a ſweet and medicinal 
ſpring in it. Ar ſome times of the year the 
ſea is red, which they impute to the breed- 
ing of oiſters, and purging of women. They 
ſay here are mermaids. This iſland of Cu- 
bagua was diſcover'd by Columbus, which 
was the cauſe of his diſgrace, being accuſed 
for concealing pearls he took there. 

Vincent Pinſon, and Adrian his nephew, 
growing rich in their voyage with Columbus, 
fitted out four carvels, and had leave to diſ- 
cover thoſe countries where Columbus had 
not been. They came to cape St. Auguſtin, 
where they found people as big as Germans, 
and had experience of their valour; for they 
ſlew eight Spaniards, yet he brought away 
thirty Indians, and much brafil ; but loſt 
two carvels, men and all, having ſpent ten 
months upon the voyage. 


Orellano and Amazons. 


This is counted the famouſeſt river in 
the world, riſes in Peru, has many iflands 
in it, and flows an hundred leagues into the 
country. The man that gave an account 
of it was Francis de Orellano, heutenant to 
Gongalo Pizarro. 

Orellano being in Peru, was ſent by his 
captain to ſeck victuals, and being in a 
boat, was carried with ſuch ſwiftneſs by 
the current, that he could not return to 
Pizarro, He carried with him much 
wealth, and came out into the north ſea 
down that river. From thence he failed in- 
to Spain, where he ſued for employment, 


and undertook that voyage to the river of 
Orellano. He ſtaid in Spain till all his 
wealth was ſpent, and then married, and 
drew his wife's friends to venture with him. 
He gathered five hundred men, but unfor- 
tunately died at his going to ſca, and that 
enterpriſe was never after attempted. He 
reported he met with Amazon women; but 
it was not believed. 

It is ſuppoſed that Marannon and Orella- 
no have both the ſame ſource in Peru; and 
that the latter is fifteen leagues over, where 
it falls into the ſca. 

James de Ordas, who had been a captain 
with Cortes at the conqueſt of Mexico, was 
ſent thither with the title of Adelanlado, 
carrying ſix hundred Spaniards, and thirty 
five horſes; but the enterprize fail'd by his 
death. 

Jerome Orlillano was ſent afterwards with 
an hundred and thirty men, in the year 
1534. who arrived not there, but ſtaid and 
peopled at &. Michael, Venevente, and o- 
ther places. 


The River of Plate. 


From cape St. Auguſtin, to the river of 
Plate, is ſeven hundred leagues. Some at- 
tribute the honour of diſcovering it to Ame- 
ricus Veſpucius ; but it was John de Solis, in 
1512. Who returned into Spain with his 
ſhips laden with Braſil wood, and obtained 
the government of the river of Plate ; but 
landing with ſome men, he and they were 
all ſlain in 1515. yet his ſhips returned ſafe. 
In the year 1526. Sebaſtian Cabot, in his 
voyage to find the Molucco iflands, of which 
he fail'd, arrived at the river of Plate with 
four ſhips, at the emperor's charge. In 
Brajil he found ſome Frenchmen trading, 
The Indians killed two of his men, but 
would not cat them, ſaying they were ſol- 
diers. Cabs! returned into SHain with little 
credit, though he was not to blame, becauſe 
his men were in fault. 

Don Pedro de Mendoſa went to the river 
of Plate in 1535. with twelve ſhips, and 
two thouſand men, a greater number than 
ever had been carried to the Indies at one 
time; in the way thither he ſickened, and 
in his return died, 

Alvar Nunnez Cabeza de Voca was ſent 
Adelantado to the river of Plate in 1541. 
with four hundred men, and forty ſix horſes. 
He could not agree with the Spaniards Don 
Pedro leſt there; nor yet with the Indian, 
ſo that they ſent him priſoner into Spain. 

John de Sanabria was bound to carry 
three hundred men, at his own coſt, to the 
river of Plate; but he died at Seville, and 
his ſon went. 

F. Bernard de Armenia, and four others, 
went to the river of Plate, and by the way 
fell upon an iſland, where they found three 
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of Cabot's company, who had learned the 
language, and by their means they convert- 
ed the ſavages wonderfully, 

Four years before this an Indian, called 
Orignay, had proclaimed in thoſe parts, that 
ſhortly there would come chriſtians and 
preachers among them; adviſing thoſe 
people to receive them, for they were holy, 
and would make them leave their beaſtli- 
neſs. He made ſongs to that effect, which 
they ſung ; and this proved a great help 
to their converſion; for they entertain'd the 


friers as if they had been gods. 


For the better Underſtanding of the Circuit of 
America, I will here jet down a Rutter 
of the Diſtance from Haven to Haven, and 
Cape to Cape 3 and will begin with the 
northern Regions. 


Leagues. 

From Greenland to the river Nevado 200 
From thence to Maluas 200 
From thence to cape Maro 70 
From thence to Delgado 50 
From thence to Granzio 200 
From thence to Dacalos 200 
From thence to cape Horida 800 
From Bacallao Bay to Nio 70 
From thence to the bay of the iſlands 70 
From thence to Rio Fondo 70 
From thence to Riv Gamas 70 
From thence to cape S. Mary 70 
From thence to cape Baxo 40 
From thence to St. Antono 100 
From thence to cape Arenas 80 
From thence to port Primo 80 
From thence to Rio Fordan 70 
From thence to St. Hellena 40 
From thence to Rio Seco 40 
From thence to Labruz 20 
From thence to Cona 40 
From thence to cape Horida 40 
From thence to Ancon 50 
From thence to Nilves river 100 
From thence to Flores 20 
From thence to Santo 70 
From thence to Peſcadores 70 
From thence to Rio Palmas 100 
From thence to Panuco 30 
From thence to Vera Cruz 70 
From thence to Alvarado 30 
From thence to Caſinado 50 
From thence to Grigalda 50 
From thence to Redando 80 
From thence to Jucatan 90 
From Florida hither is accounted 800 
From thence to Rio Grande 100 
From thence to cape Camero 150 
From thence to cape Gratioſo 70 
From thence to D:/agnadero 70 
From thence to Zorobaro 40 
From ther:ce to Nombre de Dios 50 
From thence to Farallones in Darien 70 
From thence to the gulph of Urana I 4 
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| Leagues. 
From thence to Carthagena 7 

From thence to Santa Maria 50 
From thence to cape de Vela 50 
From thence to Caquibaca 40 
From thence to gulph Tri/te £0 
From thence to cape Coriano 100 
From thence to Cubagua 4 
From thence to point Solis 70 
From thence to cape Anegado 70 
From thence to Rio Dulce 50 
From thence to Orellano 100 
From thence to Marannon 100 
From thence to Tiera de Humes 100 
From thence to Angela St. Lucar 100 
From thence to cape Primero 100 
From thence to cape S/. Auguſtin 70 


Cape St. Auguſtin is the nigheſt land be- 
twixt Africk and America, and but five 
hundred leagues from cape Verde. 


From thence to Tados Sanctos 100 
From thence to Abrelos Ojos 100 
From thence to cape 7:9 100 
From thence to the bay St. Michael 600 
From thence to Rio St. Franciſco 700 
From thence to Tibiquerio Rio 700 
From thence to the river of Plale 50 
From thence to Santa Helena 55 
From thence to Arenas Goadas 30 
From thence to the Bazas Anegdas 40 


Coaſting America from port to port, as I 
have done, it amounts to nine thouſand 
three hundred and odd leagues. 


From thence to Tierra Baxa 


50 
From thence to Baxa Sinfonda 75 
From thence to Arecifes de Lobas 40 
From thence to cape S. Domingo 45 
From thence to cape Blanco 20 


From thence to Rio de Juan Serrano 70 


From thence to the cape of Eleven thouſand 
Virgins 80 


From thence you paſs the S!r-ights of Ma- 
gellan, which 1s an hundred and fifty 
leagues long. 


Now you enter the South Sea. 


From cape Deſcado to cape Primero 70 
From thence to the river Salinas 155 
From thence to cape Hermoſo 100 
From thence to R:9 St. Franciſco 70 
From thence to Rio Santo 120 
From thence to Puerto Deſcado in Chile 

From thence to Rio Deſpoblado 200 
From thence to Ariqua 90 
From thence to Lima 140 
From thence to cape Aguila 100 
From thence to cape Blanco 40 
From thence to cape Helena 70 
From thence to Quezemes 70 
From thence to Rio Peru 100 
From thence to gulph Sr. Michael 70 
From thence to gulph Urans. 120 
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Leagues. 
From thence to Panama 55 
From thence to Troantepeque 650 
From thence to Guerra 70 
From thence to Barica 100 
From thence to cape Blanco 100 
From thence to port of Poſſe//ion 100 
From thence to Fouſeca 15 
From thence to Choratego 20 
From thence to Kio Grande 30 
From thence to Guartinola 45 
From thence to Chitula 50 
From thence to Puerto Serrado 100 
From thence to Teacampetes 40 
From thence to Colina 100 
From thence to cape Corrientes 100 


Leagues. 
From thence to Cheneton 70 
From thence to Rio Miraflores 230 
From thence to cape Californio 230 
From thence to the bay of Abad 100 
From thence to cape Euganno 100 
From thence to cape de Cruz 50 
From thence to port Sardinas 100 
From thence to Syerra Neada. 150 


There is the furtheſt diſcovery, 


It is to be conſidered, that the South Sea 
ebbs and flows very high, and the north 
ſea does not, unleſs it be in Pavia, the 
Streights of Magellan, or a few other pla- 
ces. And thus much concerning America, 


The Length and Breadth of Europe, Aſia, and Africk, the other three 
known Parts of the World. 


UROPE takes its weſtern beginning 
from the furtheſt part of Ireland, run- 
ning to the river Tanais towards the eaſt, 
accounted two thouſand one hundred ſixty 
ſix miles, both places lying in fifty two de- 
grees of latitude ; and from north to ſouth, 
that is, from the Morea, lying in thirty 
five degrees northward, to ſeventy two de- 
grees of latitude, is reckoned two thouſand 
two hundred and twenty miles, and had in 
it of late years, till ſome of them were u- 
nited into one, twenty eight chriſtian king- 
doms. : 
Aſia, from the eaſt to the weſt, that 1s 


to ſay, from the river Tanais, directly eaſt- 
ward, four thouſand two hundred and eigh- 
ty four miles; and from north to ſouth tour 

ouſand five hundred and ſixty miles. 

Africk, from eaſt to welt, (viz.) from 
Gambra to Guardufu in ten degrees of 
north latitude, is four thouſand one hundred 
fifty five miles; and from north to ſouth 
two thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty miles, 
(viz.) to the equinoctial line, ten degrees, 
ſix hundred leagues; from thence to the 
cape of Good Hope, two thouſand one hun- 
dred and ſixty miles, 


The Two Worlds undiſcovered, beſides the Four knows. 


5 E four known parts and diviſions 
of the world have been often ſpoke 
of in theſe diſcourſes; and, beſides theſe 
four, there are two others, generally con- 
cerved not as yet diſcovered. 

The one under the pole, and not fit to 
be attempted, though we certainly know a 
land to be there; but my hope is, as in my 
diſcourſe of the north-weſt paſſage will ap- 
pear, that under the north pole we ſhall 
find a ſea, and no land, through which we 
ſhall paſs to China, and thoſe parts of the 
world. 

If not, though that part of the earth 
ſhould afford us another world, as big and 
ſpacious as all the reſt beſides, yet could 
we expect no more advantage from it, than 
Greenland afiords us, which never any man 
inhabited to bid us welcome, nor commo- 
dity on ſhore to entice us thither to repair; 
jos therefore, though another world 
ſhould appear in that climate, it can nei- 
ther benefit us, nor the Chriſtian common- 
wealth, more than a country of ice and ſnow. 

The ſecond imagined new world is to 


the ſouthward of the S/reights of Magellan, 


commonly called Tierre del Fuego, which 
is ſuppoſed ro be a continent, and to run 
eaſt and weſt the compaſs of the world a- 
bour. | 

That there is a land, beſide the probabi- 
lities, there are proofs ; the one by Mr. Ri- 
chard Hawkins, 1n his voyage into the ſouth 
ſea ; for falling ſhort of the Streights of Ma- 
gellan, he eſpy'd a country; but his inten- 
tion being X another ſort than diſcovery, 
he would not approach the ſhore, but ſtood 
his direct courſe to the Sreights, which he 
paſſed in 1594. 

The next proof of a land, though not 
of a main land, ſuppoſed by Sir Francis 
Drake to be to the ſouthward of the 
Streights, was found out by Cornelius Van 
Stowden, of whom I have ſpoken in my ſe- 
cond book, that in the year 1616. diſco- 
vered a paſſage into the ſouth ſea, three 
degrees to the ſouthward of the $S!reights, 
where he found diverſity of lands and iſlands 
till he arrived at rhe Molucco's, as I have 
ſaid in the [cond book. 

But be it firm land, or iſlands; it is all 
one to us, that ſeek by the knowledge of 

it 
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it to make gain by it. It is a vain thing 
for us to think, that a country ſeated in ſo 
cold a climate, and not inhabited, ſhould 
bring forth the fruits of the earth, or that 
it can be planted to afford us any commo- 
dity, no, not the value of fetching, though 
it ſhould coſt us nothing. 

For compare it with Newfoundland, and 
the continent of that coaſt, long ſince diſ- 
covered and known to us, and conſider what 
uſe or profit we have made, or can make 
of a plantation there, and we ſhall find it 
not worth our labour; for though it be not 
ſo cold as farther to the northward, yet tis 
in that extremity of coldneſs, that in many 
hundred years 1t cannot be tempered for 
our bodies to live in. 

This may ſeem an ambiguous ſpeech, 
that the earth of an intolerable cold con- 
ſtitution may be tempered for men to live 
in, and to make uſe and benefit of. 

But what I ſhall ſay in this point is 
proy*d both by reaſon and experience, That 
the coldneſs of America in fifry one degrees, 
which doth parallel us in England, 1s by 
many degrees colder than with us in Eng- 
land, and the difference thereof cauſed by 
art and pains: for where there 1s a planta- 
tion of towns and houſes; commerce of 
people, whoſe breath ſends forth a heat ; 
diviſions of lands, as by walls, ditches, 
hedges, the grounds trenched and dried 
with continual fires; it yields a perpetual 
heat, and is a ſhelter againſt all kind of 
cold, in compariſon of a country that has 
none of theſe benefits or helps. 

We our ſelves have examples of it, be- 
twixt a natural mooriſh and wet dwel- 
ling, and ſuch a place that by induſtry and 
art is brought to a better perfection. We 
ſee the difference of houſes that are conti- 
nually dwelt in, and fires kept burning ; 
and others that lie unhabited, waſte, and no 
care taken of them. 

Beſides theſe reaſons, to diſcourage us 
from planting in theſe degrees of America 
equal to England, the French have convin- 
ccd us by their example, who, by their 
long travel and charge, have ſought to pro- 
duce ſome benefit out of thoſe countries; but 
all their labours have proved vain; for, 
they find, the cold deſtroys all their good 
intentions, and the only gain they now 
make is in their trades for furs. 

Then, if by reaſon and proof, America 
in fifty one degrees can yield us no profit, 
being * two thouſand miles from England, 
where we have a conveniency to tranſport 
our men and proviſion once a year, at an ea- 
ly rate, in ſhips that fiſh in Newfoundland, 
by whom we may be reliev'd; what can 
we expect from a country in the ſame lati- 
tude ſouthward, that is as cold, the people 
barbarous and ſavage, and having no con- 
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veniency to tranſport our men, otherwiſe 
than in ſhips we purpoſely hire, to ſail 
nigh ſeven thouſand miles from England, 
the equinoctial line to be twice paſſed, in 
going and coming, which muſt diſtemper 
mens bodies by the ſudden entering out of 
the cold into the heat; and this is the only 
cauſe to be imputed to the death of our 
men in our long navigations. 

More then for our own ſatisfaction, that 
a land is there placed, we can expect no 
good from thence; for where there wants 
heat, there wants riches, by proof of the 
pure metals, and the quantity and diver- 
ſity of them, growing betwixt the two 
tropicks, above all other parts of the 
world. 

And for our other kind of commodi- 
ties that are produced out of the earth, the 
temperate zone affords them in moſt abun- 
dance, but not canſed by the heat of the 
ſun alone, but by the managing and ma- 
nuring of the land, by the labour and in- 
duſtry of the people, and by the commerce, 
trade, and civility, betwixt man and man, 
country and country; for, no doubt, in 
times paſt, when the people of England 
were barbarous, they lived in the ſame 
eſtate, and the country was of the ſame con- 
dition that other places are, of the ſame 
height at this inſtant. 

Therefore I conclude, that though all 
the countries contained in the hot and tem- 
perate zones yield no profit, unleſs they be 
manur'd and us'd accordingly, yet, I ſay, 
no part of the world out o thoſe zones, 
where the cold has ſo predominate a power 
over men, beaſts, and fruits of the earth, 
is of any value or goodneſs to intice men 


to inhabit or people it; for neither by art 
0 


or induſtry ſuch a climate can be made ca- 
pable for man to live in, or fruitful to make 
any uſe of. 

But notwithſtanding theſe reaſons col- 
lected out of experience, there are ſome 
men, who, to appear ſingular, and others 
for argument ſake, go about to prove there 
are other countries not yet diſcovered, as 

leaſant and as plentiful as thoſe that are 
ee by daily traffick. 

It has been my chance often to meet with 
ſome of theſe ſelt-conceited witty men, and 
for want of learning to defend my opinion, 
I have fled to the protection of reaſon, with 
humility to ſubmit to judgment, and to 
ey ons? ra my errors, after I am confu- 
ted by proof: but before the diſcovery of 
any ſuch countries ſhould be ſet on foot, 
I have adviſed, That the firſt thing they 
ſhould attempt, ſhould be to find out an- 
other ſun ; for the power and operation of 
this ſun is known to us by the light it ſends 
abroad to all parts of the world at ſeve- 
ral ſeaſons of the year, as the countries are 

;E ſeated 
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ſeated from the eguinoctial line, which is 
termed, The girdle of the world. 

This Sun is known to riſe in the eaſt, and 
ſet in the weſt, making its courſe every 
twenty four hours about the world; its de- 
clination to the northward and ſouthward, 
is well known to us not to exceed the two 
tropicks, which are in twenty three degrees 
and an half from the equinoial : we like- 
wiſe know, that it is the guide of the 
lengthening and ſhortening of the days, oc- 
caſioned by its motion. We alſo know all 
ſuch lands in America, Africa, and Aſia, 
as lie between the two tropicks z and, trading 


into theſe countries, know what the heat of 
the Sun in that ſpace produces. 

Then ſecing we are perfectly acquainted 
with the virtue and quality of our Sun, and 
the power and heat it Lads forth to the 
countries adjoining, to it; and that the riches 
of all places grow by the heat they are 
ſeated in; I deſire to ve ſatisfied what richer 
countries can be hoped for beſides thoſe 
already known to us, unleſs there be an- 
other Sun to work the operation this Sun 
does. And thus much concerning my pri- 
bees opinion of the two worlds undiſco- 
ver d. 


Other Seas beſides the Ocean, great Part of them lately diſcovered, 


HAVE failed into all the quarters and 
I corners of the earth through the wide 
unknown ocean, and Jeft no country un- 
ſpoken of, to which the main ſea has given 

age. But beſides the great ſpacious and 

nown ſeas, beſides the commerce, trade, 
and intercourſe of all nations, I have at large 
related there are other ſeas, which, in com- 

riſon of the ocean, may be termed ra- 
ther Lakes or Streights, which I willa little 
handle. 

The firſt ſhall be the Caſpian Sea, which 
is invironed and compaſſed about with land, 
and ſeated in a main continent; where 
there is no iſſue or paſſage into any other 
— but like a pool or pond it has a ſettled 

ing. 

The ſecond is the Red Sea ; which, after 
one thouſand two hundred miles running, 
falls into the Indian Sea ; and but that this 
ſea is named a ſea in the ſcripture, which 1s 
the authentick proof of all other authors, it 
ſhould no more deſerve the name of a ſea, 
than the Perſian Gulph, which falls into the 
Indian Sea, and is equal in breadth and 
length to the Red Sea, and yet is called a 
gulph. 

The third is the Mediterranean Sea, which 
divides Europe from Africk; and ſome- 
thing I will ſay of this ſea, when it comes 
to the place to be treated of : but firſt con- 
cerning the Caſpian and Red Sea. 

The Caſpain Sea is at leaſt two hundred 
leagues in length, and one hundred and fit- 
ty in breadth ; many rivers running into it, 
and eſpecially the river Volga out of Ruſſia 3 
which river divides itſelf into ſeventeen 
branches before it falls into the Caſpian Sea. 

There are few ſhips, and but ſmall trade 
on this ſea, for want of mariners and ſea- 
port towns; and becauſe of the poverty of 
the people, and abundance of ice. 

Our Engliſh merchants finding a trade in- 
to Perſia out of Ruſſia by the Caſpian Sea, 
built a ſhip after the manner of England; 
the tar uſed about her iſſued out of the earth 


thereabouts z ſhe was of twenty ſeven or 
thirty tons burthen, and failed with Engliſh 
mariners. This was the firſt and the beſt- 
built ſhip that ever failed, or diſplay'd 
chriſtian colours in thoſe ſeas ; ſhe drew 
not above five foot water ; for the ſea is 
both ſhallow, and ſubje& to ſhoals. This 
trade was left off, by reaſon of the danger 
of thieves and robbers, and the barbarity of 
the people. 

About this ſea Ottoman, the firſt of that 
name and houſe that bare rule amongſt the 
Turks, had his original, and came from 
thence in the year 1300. 

In ſome places of this ſea the water is 
freſh 3 and in ſome other places as ſalt as in 
the ocean, 

It neither ebbs nor flows, except ſome 
times with the rage of the wind. 

= here are ſeveral forts of fiſh, which are 
not in our ſeas; but great monſters and 
fiſhes there are none. And thus much for 
the Caſpian Sea, 

The Red Sea is not red, as many con- 
ceivez but takes the name from the red 
buſhes that grow along the ſhore ſide. 
Others are of opinion, that the name is de- 
rived from the red ſands in that ſea, eſpe- 
cially towards the ſhore, which cauſe the 
water to look red. 

This fea has three channels; that in the 
middle is the deepeſt, and betwixt twenty 
five and thirty fathom ; the other two are 
full of rocks and ſhoals, which makes it 
navigable only in the day time, and that 
with danger. 

The ſhore affords neither graſs, herbs, 
nor weeds, nor the ſea any quantity of fiſh. 

Some are of opinion, that the gold ot 
Ophir was brought out of the Eajt Indies 
through this ſea, 

No man can fail in this ſea, but Turks, 
or ſuch as have licence from them; for which 
they pay very dear. 

- Preſter Fobn has only one harbour in the 
Red Sea, called Arquico 3 the Pig 
a 
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ind Preſter John have often attempted to 
damnity the Turks in the Red Sea ; but they 
proceeded fo faintly, that they till failed in 
their enterprizes. 

Mecca is the place ſo famous for the ſe- 
pulchre of Mahomet, and for the number of 
;pcople yearly reſorting to it, ſeated upon 
the Red Sea, and forty days journey from 
Cairo in Egypt. Sida is a great port in this 
ſea 3 whither forty or fifty ſhips yearly re- 
ſort, laden with ſpices, and other rich com- 
modities out of Cambdaya, and other parts 
of the Eaſt Indies. And now to the Medi- 
lerrancan Sea. 

Out of the Mediterranean two other 
ſeas are increaſed ; the Adriatick, which 
runs up to the city of Venice, and divides 
Traly from Greece; and the Euxine, that 
parts Europe from Aſia, poſſeſſed only by 
the great Turk, 

The Euxine Sea, and no other part of 
the Turks dominions, except the iſland of 
Cyprus, affords him any harbour to build 
galleys in, or ſhips, or materials to build 
them withal. What ſhips, galleys, or 
other veſſels ſoever he at any time ſends in- 
to the Red Sea, are carry'd from thence 
to Alexandria, and tranſported to Cairo, and 
ſo to Suſa, which is above two hundred 
miles by land ; a trouble and charge not to 
be eſtimated, if we conſider his fleet of 
eighty great ſhips, twenty five foiſts, four 
galleaſſcs, twenty galleys, and ſeven other 
veſſels, all brought out of the Euxine Sea to 
Syſa, in the manner aforeſaid, when he at- 
tempted and failed in his enterprize to 
Aden in 1573. 

The commerce and trade into the Medi- 
terranean Sea, has been more ancient and 
famous, than all other ſeas in the world, 
although it is neither long nor broad ; for at 
the entrance into it, it is not above two 
leagues over, which was forced by means 
and labours of people, as it is received by 
tradition ; and I the rather believe it, be- 
cauſe to this day the entrance into this ſea 1s 
called The Pillars of Hercules, who 1s ſaid to 
be the author of the work; and were it not 
for this ſmall entrance, conſidering that the 
ſea has a ſtoppage upon the land of Syria, 

- were rather to be termed a lake than a 
ea, 

Among many obſervations on the Medi- 
terranean, this is not the leaſt to be conſi- 
dered, That though the ocean continually 
runs through this ſmall ſtreight of two 
leagues, carrying ſuch abundance of water, 
that in reaſon it were enough to overflow and 
drown that part of the earth on which it 
beats, having no paſſage out; yet in no 
part of the land where theſe waters pals, 
does exceed its ordinary and uſual bounds 
and limits. There have been many opini- 
ons and diſputes about the reaſon hereof ; 
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but for my prrt, I hold with him who judges 
that ſea has a paſſage under the earth. 

My next obſervation is, That God has 

placed in that ſea, the moſt, and the moſt 
plentiful iſlands of the earth; which iſlands 
have heretofore ſent forth men of famie, to 
enrich the world with wit and learning, and 
in this time ſpread their commodities into 
all the countries of Europe, and receive 
theirs in exchange. 
And though I may attribute to every 
iſland ſome particular honour, but that it 
15 not proper to my diſcourſe, that treats on- 
ly of the ſea, yet will I ſay for the excel- 
lency of the iſland of Cyprus, which the 
Turks have enjoy'd ever ſince the year 1571. 
that it affords, without the help of any 
other country, materials to build and furniſh 
a ſhip, as namely, maſts, ropes, ſails, and 
ſuch like, that ſhe need not be beholding to 
her neighbours. 

My third obſervation is, That in that 
ſea there have been fought more naval 
battles by the Romans, Turks and Chriſti- 
ans, than in all the other ſeas of the world 
beſides : the wars of the pirates was in that 
ſea, whom Pompey the great overcame, to 
his everlaſting honour and praiſe : the Ro- 
maus kept in continual imployment in that 
ſea two thouſand fail of ſhips, fifteen hun- 
dred galleys, eighty great galleons, with 
their prows and poops richly gilt, and had 
always double proviſion for the navy. 

My fourth obſervation is God's bleſſing 
to the chriſtians and chriſtian ſhores, oppo- 
ſite to Barbary, poſſeſſed by Turks and 
Moors ; for that in all that coaſt of theirs 
God hath not given them one harbour to en- 
tertain a fleet; which has made them here- 
tofore ignorant in navigation, and ſea-af- 
fairs; whereas, if the ſhore had afforded 
them ports, and their land timber, and all 
other materials to build ſhipping, conſi- 
dering their numbers, valours, and the di- 
viſion of chriſtians, I am of opinion, before 
now, they had been maſters of the better 
part of Europe. And I may the better con- 
jecture it, by the hurts and ſpoils the pi- 
rates of Algiers and Tunis have of late years 
committed upon the chriſtians, ſince they 
have had the uſe of chriſtian ſhips; for 
themſelves have none. 

And only theſe two places afford ſafety 
for their veſſels; Algiers by a mole or cove, 
made by art in the fea: Tunis by an open 
road, called the Goletta ; and this ſhall ſuf- 
fice for the Mediterranean. 

Beſides theſe ſeas atoreſaid, there are many 
lakes; ſome known, others imagined, or 
received by tradition, as namely, that of 
Africk, called Zembre, out of which flow 
the rivers Nilus, Niger, Como, Quama, 
Maginca, and divers others, 
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The river Nilus flows forty days in a 
year, and decreaſes as many, (that is to ſay,) 
from the 27th of July to the 6th of Otober. 
The river Niger doth the like; and much 
about that time. 

The river Cambra and Seneca, which di- 
vides the colour and complexion of the peo- 
ple, falls out of Niger. On one fide of the 
river Cambra the people are of a dead aſh- 
colour, lean, and of ſmall ſtature ; on the 
other, black negroes, tall and well propor- 
tioned. 

In the lake of Zembre, as alſo in the ri- 
ver of Layar, there are water-horſes, and 
water-oxen, which at night come aſhore and 
graze; the horſes are ſometimes taken and 
made tame; they run ſwift; but a man 
muſt be careful how he rides over a deep 
river on one of them, for they will ſuddenly 
dive under water. 

Sinus Perſicus is in the gulph of Per/ia 
and has in the mouth of it, in the Indian 
ſea, the iſland of Ormus, famous for the 
great trade to it from the Indies, and all the 
countries in that part of the world. 

There are divers towns of the Arabs on 
the gulph of Perſia, and great traffick by 
water; notwithſtanding it is both ſhallow, 

t cuſtoms are paid, and it is ſubject to 
Arabian thieves. 

The town they firſt imbark at in pating 

down to Ormus, is Bierr ; the veſſels that 


fail in that ſea, are of forty or fifty tons in 
burthen, and haveno iron in them, but on- 
ly in their anchors, _ 

Babylon ſtands upon the river Tigris, 
which falls into the river of Euphrates ; it 
is a great through- fair, and ſtands in Per/za, 
from Babylon they go to Balſora, which is 
a town of great traffick ; in former time it 
was under the Arabs, but now under the 
Turks : from Balſora they go to Ormus, 
which is ſix hundred miles diſtant, and all 
in the Perſian gulph. 

Beſides the fea and lands lately diſco- 
vered, of which I have formerly treated, 
producing nothing but my own reaſons to 
ſtrengthen my opinion, there are other ſeas 
and unknown paſſages, ſuppoſed to make a 
paſſage or communication from one to an- 
other; as namely, the north-weſt and north- 
eaſt paſſages to bring us to other ſeas, which 
our nation, above others, has been indy- 
ſtrious to ſearch out, to its yearly expence, 
hazard, and charge, without effecting any 
thing as yet. "Theſe that follow are reaſons, 
or rather arguments pro & contra, to prove 
or diſprove a paſſage; which I refer, as I 
do all the reſt of my diſcourſes, to the con- 
ſideration of men of more judgment than my 
ſelf ; it was written upon the return of Hud- 
ſon's ſhip, after he was treacherouſly mur- 
thered by his company. 


A Diſcourſe concerning the North-weſt Paſſage. 


HERE are three things to be con- 

ſidered in this pretended voyage, 

upon the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage 
this preſent year 1610. 

1. The firſt is the probability of a paſ- 

ſage. 

2. Whether it is like to tend to the ſouth- 

ward or northward. 

3. What commodities are like to ariſe to 

us alone, above any other nation, by it. 

That there is a paſſage, is confidently 
believed; though there be ſeveral opinions, 
whether it runs into the South Sea, or into 
the North-Weſt, which experience muſt de- 
termine. Some there are who pretend to 
have paſſed it themſelves ; but their words 
carry ſo little ſhew of reaſon along with 
them, that they deſerve no credit. 

Gemma Frigius ſays, There went three 
brethren from Europe through this paſſage, 
whence it took the name of Fretum Trium 
Fratrum. 

In my opinion, if Gemma Frigius intend- 
ed we ſhould believe his report, he ſhould 
have ſet down the names of the three 
brethren, their country, the ſhipping, out 
of what port, or by whom they were em- 


payed 3 the ſeaſon of the year they ſet 
orth, the time of their return ; the courſe 
they failed ; what hope or diſpair in making 
benefit of their diſcovery; the conditions 
of the people they met with; the commodi- 
ties of every country where they had com- 
merce; the altitude of every place; what 
dangers are to be ſhuned, or Ga particu- 


lar accident that fell out in the voyage; 


for theſe are deſigns of mens voyages and 
diſcoveries: and not mentioning any of 


them, why may we not conceive it to be a 


fiction, as well as divers other names, that 
are given to places in maps within the lands 
of Africk, Aſia and America, which never 
any man was known to be at, to give an 
account of, 

We muſt either conclude that paſſage not 
worth following, which was diſcovered, 
and left off after the firſt voyage; or that 
thoſe princes, or others, to whom they made 
relation of it, gave little credit to their re- 

re, 

For, no doubt, if there had been any 
ſuch thing, it was undertaken for the ſame 
end we now attempt it, (that is,) for the diſ- 


covery of new lands, where we may have 
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commerce and traffick : they could not be 
ignorant of the nature of commodities, and 
it is like they would have brought home an 
example of ſome, that would have given en- 
couragement to have perſevered, and not 
deſiſted from the enterprize, it being diſ- 
covered; neither is it likely, that three 
brethren, who preſumed to undertake ſuch 
a voyage for their honour or glory, would 
let die ſo noble and ſo memorable an action, 
as the north-weſt paſſage. 

The ſecond reaſon to prove a paſſage, 1s 
alledged by Cornelius Nepos, That there were 
certain Indians caſt upon the coaſt of Ger- 
many, which were preſented by the king of 
Snith to Quintus Marcellus Celer, the pro- 
conſul of France. 

The third, that in the year 1160. whilſt 
Frederick Barbaraſſo reigned emperor, there 
came certain Indians caſt upon the coaſt of 
Germany. 


The fourth, that Other, in the ſtory of 


the Goths, affirms, That in the time of the 


German emperors, there were certain In- 
dians caſt upon the coaſt of Germany. 

Theſe four proofs are verify'd by three 
authors : but conſidering that we read in 
the days of Quintus Marcellus, the Romans 
were ſo deſirous to enlarge their empire, that 
they leſt no means unattempted, nor no coun- 
try heard of unconquered; and that they 
would not examine theſe men, of th: cuſtom 
of the country, the diſtance from whence 
they came, the wealth and power of their 
king, the way of their coming, and, at 
leaſt, to deviſe how to ſend an ambaſſador 
to be informed of the ſtate of their nation, 
and to ſettle an intercourſe of traffick. I 
mult confeſs, if theſe things were not put 
in practice by the Romans, they were leſs 
careful of their government and greatneſs 
than any hiſtory can lay to their charge. 

Theſe reaſons, with one more, I muſt 
likewiſe alledge to the two chriſtian em- 
perors, That they ſhould be ſo careleſs in 
their duty towards God, that having know- 
ledge of heathen people, they would not 
uſe their beſt endeavours to draw and brin 
them to the yoke of Chriſt ; by which means 
they might have been civilized ; and ha- 
ving learn'd the language and true worſhip 
of God, this would have proved a good 
introduction to have wrought their own ends 
and deſires upon them. 

Theſe, I ſay, may breed ſome ſcruple in 
me, to doubt that they were people of the 
Weſt Indies; though in thoſe days, they 
might give them the names of Indians, be- 
cauſe the ſavages, and the people of Ameri- 
ca, nor Ainerica itſelf, was not then diſco- 
vered, nor of many years after. I will not 
deny, but that ſuch men might arrive upon 


the coaſt of Germany; but I ſhould have 
Vo. III. 
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been better confirmed, if the burden and 
manner of building their ſhip, had been 
expreſſed, with the number of men, 
their time of abſence from home, the be- 
haviour and civility of the people, what ſea 
or ſtreight they paſſed, what commodities 
they brought with them, and deſired to car- 
ry from thence; for the author ſaid they 
came to trade. 

But the greateſt argument we are grounded 
upon that they came out of the Indies, is, 
becauſe in the diſcourſe they gave them the 
name of Indians; but J do verily believe, 
if there were any ſuch people, that they 
were ſavages of America, over-againſt Ger- 
many, who were put from the ſhore wich a 
weſterly wind ; as the Spaniards relate of a 
Biſcainer, that was forced with an eaſterly 
wind from the Canaries to the coaſt of Ame- 
rica, from whom Columbus had his light for 
the diſcovery of the Indies: both theſe re- 
ports I believe alike. 

The fifth proof of a paſſage is grounded 
upon a report of Cortereal, a Portugueſe, 
who, by his own report, paſſed it, and gave 
it the name of Cortereal. But where this 
Portygueſe was born, or took ſhipping, or 
by whom he was imployed, or upon what 
occaſion, what became of the reſt of the 
men, the name of the ſhip, captain, and 
maſter, or the journals of the voyages, 1s 
not expreſſed ; which makes me doubt of 
the credit of this ſtory ; for there is no man 
ſo void of ſenſe, that does not obſerve the 
month and day of his departure from home, 
and all accidents in the journey ; or though 
the Portugueſe ſhould be careleſs thereof, yet 


of ten mariners, eight of them would obſerve 
it. a 


But leaving this to the Portugueſe forget- 


fulneſs, let us examine who ſhould emplo 
him; and upon what occaſion. If we Geale 
according to reaſon, no prince ſo likely as 
the kings of England, Scotland, or Denmark ; 
whoſe countries lie more convenient for the 
paſſage. 

Neither 1s it likely that any other than a 
prince would ſet them out, becauſe it would 
concern a prince more than any private 
man ; but allow that more than one or ten 
ſhould employ them ; think you the ſecret 
of the voyage could be concealed, or that 
they would leave proſecuting. it when 
diſcovered : no, no; for in thoſe w_ 
England, Scotland, and Denmark, would 
have thought it a great happineſs to their 
ſtate to have found it out. 

And to prove what I ſay, that England 
was ignorant of any ſuch diſcovery, we have 
no record of any ſuch voyage undertaken 
out of England ; nor proof of the Portu- 
gueſe offer to any king of England, as we 
have of Columbus, who tendered his ſervice 
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to Henry VII. for the diſcovery of the Weſt 
Indies, before he made offer of it to Spain, 
How this Portugueſe could cauſe ſuch a 
ſilence in the reſt of the company, as not to 
make report of it, is very doubttul, ſeeing 
man naturally is apt to extol himſelf ; and 
ſuch a ſervice as that paſſage, would cauſe 


the men not only to boaſt of it, but alſo to 
make offer where it was moſt likely to be 


accepted; which, as I have ſaid, I could 
never hear was done to England. 

It is an old ſaying, That two may keep 
counſel, if the third be away; but that the 
Portugueſe could paſs in a ſhip that had 
but two or three men to ſail her, or that 
they could be made fo ſilent as not to 
report, I refer my ſelf to any judicious 
man. 

The voyage was neither by the king his 
maſter's appointment, nor by any miniſter 
under him, or by the conſent of the one or 
the other, you may conjecture ; becauſe the 
diſcovery of that paſſage, was likely to 
hazard his greatneſs in the Eaſt Indies; and 
therefore, it any ſuch ſhould be attempted, 
it is likely he ſhould rather forbid than fur- 
ther it. 

And ſeeing it was never ſeconded by Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Deamark, and the king 
of Portygal had leſs reaſon than the reſt to 
diſcover it, I believe the Portugueſe was 
like a great many vagabonds in England, 
who beg under the name of ſoldiers, that 
never were in war, 

The ſixth proof of a paſſage, and parti- 
cularly out of the South Sea, is related by 
one Salvatierra, a gentleman of Spain, that 
ſpoke it from the mouth of one Andrew 
Sernita, a frier, in the year 1560. which 
frier confeſſed to the ſaid Salvatierra, that he 
had paſſed from the South Sea into Germany 
through the north-welt paſſage. 

This report ſeems to be a hear- ſay of a ſe- 
cond perſon; and whether the frier ſpoke it 
to Salvatierra, or no, that mult reſt upon 
the honeſty of Salvatierra ; and whether the 
frier ſpoke truth, in ſay ing it, reſts as much 
upon the honeſty of the frier; ſo that there 
are two mens credits at ſtake, and neither 
of them both to be examined : but let us 
examine the likelihood of it. 

The king of Spaiz in thoſe days had as 
little reaſon to diſcover ſuch a paſſage into 
the South Sea as the king of Portugal; be- 
cauſe it would be as great a damage to him 
as to the king of Portugal; the trade of Pe- 
ru being as much expoſed as that of the Eaſt 
Iudies. 

But ſuppoſe there was no hurt or damage 
to the king of Spain by that paſſage, yet 
the finding of it would be more inconve- 
nient; for it is nearer from Lima to Pana- 
ma, and from thence to Nombre de Dios by 
land, and ſo into Spain, which is the or- 


dinary way of trade, than from Lima to 
Spain by a north-weſt paſſage. 

And therefore ſeeing the diſcovery of 
that paſſage would neither profit nor ſhor- 
ten the Spamards voyage, but might in 
time prejudice, yea hazard the whole J- 
dies, I ſee no reaſon the Spaniards had to at- 
tempt this diſcovery, but rather to divert 
it; and therefore the frier's teſtimony to 
be doubted. 

By his own report, this paſſage was not 
long diſcovered before the year 1 560. Sir 
Martijn Forbuſber's laſt attempt to the north- 
weſt was undertaken in 1576. ſo that there 
could not be twenty year; difference betwixt 
their two undertakings. 

If the frier's relation had been true, it is 
not likely it would have been concealed : and 
ſeeing Sir Martin's action was undertaken by 
the queen, who had better meansto underſtand 
the ſtate of it than any private man, no que- 
ſton but the queen would have procured a 
certain relation for Sir Martin's better in- 
ſtruction. 

Or if the frier's arrival had been upon the 
coaſt of Germany; as neither the time, 
place, company, nor ſhip, is ſpoken of, 
nor any German writer makes mention 
of, which it is likely they would have 
done, if it had been true, or if not, fo 
memorable a thing as the north-weſt paſſage 
would not have been forgotten in twenty 
years. 

Beſides, the Germans had been as likely 
as any nation in the world to have attem- 
pted it, if there had been cauſe, conſi- 
dering how induſtrious and ingenious they 
are by nature; and ſeeing that neither re- 
port made it famous, nor that it was ever 
ſeconded by any other perſon, I think the 
frier paſſed it in a dream, or upon the horſe 
Pegaſus. | 

The ſeventh reaſon to prove a paſſage, 
was by Stephen Gomes's offer to Charles V. 
in 1527. who would have ſent to diſcover it, 
but that his imployment was ſo great other- 
wiſe, that he could not attend it; and the 
king of Portugal fearing that the emperor 
would perſevere in the enterprize, gave him 
three hundred thouſand ducats to deſiſt; as 
ſaith Franciſco de Loa. 

How probable this is, let us a little ex- 
amine. Firſt, I think that neither !7omes, 
nor any other man, durſt make fuch an of- 
fer to the emperor; for he might as well 
have preſented him with poiſon in his cup, 
as to diſcover a paſſage that might prove 
ſo hurtful to the ſtate of Sin; and I think 
tew kings would have ſuffered Gomes to 
have lived, if they believed his relation, leſt, 
upon refuſal, he might have tendered it 
to ſome other prince or country that might 
lie more conveniently for it. 
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Sccondly, Gomes could not have been 
ſuch a fool, but to think, as it ſtood with 
the ſtate of the emperor, to have the paſſage 
found; yet as the emperor was king of Spain, 
it was the moſt hurtful and dangerous 
thing that could happen to his kingdoms ; 
and of the two titles and dignities, the em- 
peror was to reſpect his inheritance of Spain, 
being ſucceſſive, as the other was bur elec- 
tive. 

To prove that it has been paſſed, is not 
ſet down by Comes; and reaſons that it may 
be paſſed are as well known to thouſands as 
to Comes; which makes me judge oi Gomes 
to be an undertaking fellow, as we have 
many in our age that will put themſelves 
into action, and promiſe good ſucceſs to keep 
themſclves employ'd. 

And I do the rather believe this of Ge- 
mes, becauſe I read in the voyage of Magel- 


lan about the world, that this Gomes was 


pilot of one of his ſhips, wherein Alvaro 
Meſquita, Magellan's nephew, went captain 
and coming into the Streigbis of Magellan, 
Gomes mutiny'd, and compelled this captain 
to return home, 

Beſides, I find it recorded of the faid Go- 
mes, That he undertook the diſcovery of 
the north-weſt paſſage in 1525. and after 
ten months ſpent without effecting it, he 
brought home certain Indians, and arriving 
at the Groyue, was called to from the ſhore 
as he enter'd that harbour, to know what 
he came home laden withal; who anſwer'd, 
with Eſclavo s, meaning with Indians, which 
the others conceived to be Clavs's, viz. 
cloves, upon the firſt apprehenſion thereof ; 
and in hope to get a reward of the king, 
the party poſted up to the court with tid- 
ings, that Gomes had been at the iſlands of 
Molucco's, and was return'd home, laden 
with cloves ; but when this news was con- 
tradicted, the fellow loſt his charge and 
travel, and they were both derided. 

But to return where I left off, though 
there had been no likelihood to impeach 
the emperor in his Indies by this paſſage, 
yet conſidering it was like to prejudice the 
king of Portugal in the Eaſt Indies, the em- 
peror had reaſon, without receiving any 
luch ſum of money, to hinder it; for as 
much as the more nations traded that way, 
the ſooner they might diſcover thoſe places 
that were diſcover'd afterwards, as namely, 
the Phillipines, and other iſlands, and in 
time might prove his moſt dangerous neigh- 
bours, 

But eſpecially the emperor was married 
© the daughter of Don Emanuel king of 
Portugal, who had the reverſion of all his 
kingdoms, if his heirs males failed, as it 
did, and became hereditary to Spain. 

And therefore it was moſt ridiculous we 
ſhould conceive the emperor ever threaten- 
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ed the king of Portugal with that diſcove- 
ry, or received money of him to that pur- 
poſe, as is expreſſed. But I obſerve it is 


the nature of all men to flatter themſelves 


with hope of a thing they would have, and 
will wreſt reaſons and ſtories to ſtrengthen 
their belief, by example of this which they 
miſreport; and therefore I will ſet down 
the truth of this ſtory out of authentick 
authors. 

There was a long queſtion and debate be- 
tween the emperor and the king of Ports - 
gal, to whom the Molucco's ſhould belong. 
And it is true the emperor labour'd to find 
another way to the Molzcco's, than by the 
cape of Good Hope, 

Magellan was a Porlugucſe by birth, who 
had lived ſeven years in the Indies: he left 
the ſervice of his king, and offered it to the 
emperor, giving hope to find a new way to 
the Molucco's, though it proved the loſs of 
his own lite. 

The controverſy to whom the Mzolucro's 
ſhould belong, continued between the two 
crowns of Spain and Portugal, and the Spa- 
niards made ſundry attempts, by way of the 
9/reights, but evermore with unfortunate 
ſucceſs. Ar laſt Don Jobn III. of Portugal, 
and brother-in-law to the emperor, willing- 
ly lent him three hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand ducats when he went into 1taly to be 
crown'd emperor, upon condition the king 
of Portugal ſhould no way be moleſted in 
his poſſeſſion of the Malucco iſlands till that 
money was repaid; which being never done, 
the Spaniards never ſince pretended to thoſe 
iſlands. But there was no mention made of 
a north-weſt paſſage. 

Although there are a great many more 
probabilities that the S!reights have not been 
at any time paſſed, than otherwiſe, yet it 
is no reaſon abſolutely to diſprove a paſſage, 
whatſoever any man ſhall ground upon phi- 
loſophical arguments, or by any globe or 
card that is extent; for except a globe-ma- 
ker can as well prove by experience that 
there is ſuch a ſea as he ſets down, and by 
the teſtimony of ſome men that went it, he 
may as well ſuppoſe what he makes ſea to 
be as dry land as the deſarts of Arabia: and 
therefore leaving this trial, I will proceed 
further. | 

I have peruſed all the voyages to the 
north-weſt made by Sir Martin Forbiſber, 
and Mr. 7obn Davies, with whom I have 
often conferred touching this paſſage ; and 
I have found by them a likelihood of it, bur 
no more aſſurance than from thoſe that ne- 
ver went ſo far as they did. Therefore 
whatſoever is hitherto done, is but imagi- 
nary. 

I muſt confeſs that the laſt year's attempt 
of Hudſon's has given us knowledge of four 
hundred leagues further than ever was 
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known before ; and out of his diſcovery we 
are to conjecture more or leſs poſſibility of 
IT, 

And becauje I make this voyage the 
foundation of all others that ſhall ſucceed, 
I will ſet down, as much as I can remem- 
ber, what I received from the mouth of the 
maſter that came home from Hudſon, touch- 
ing the particulars of his voyage, and whe- 
ther it will avail us, or no, being diſco- 
vered. 

The entrance was in ſixty three degrees, 
and they ran in that height two hundred 
leagues, and finding the Streight, which was 
forty leagues over to run ſouth, they fol- 
lowed that ſoutherly courſe, making account 
it would bring them into the South Sea; 
and here they ran two hundred leagues more, 
till they found the water too ſhallow and 
unpaſſable. 

They wintered in an iſland in fifty two 
degrees; where in the whole winter they ſaw 
but one man who came to them but twice: 
the ſecond time of his coming he brought 
with him three deer-skins, which he would 
not exchange for a hatchet z for he priz'd 
them at more value : but when he ſaw that 
he could not have it under the whole three, 
he was content to let them go, and promiſed 
by ſigns to come the next morning; but 
came not. 

The ſavage was cloathed in skins, and 
his arrows forked with iron. They found 
the place much ſubject to north-weſt winds, 
and far exceeding any part of England in 
coldneſs. 

As they tended ſouth, going about the 


headland, they paſſed near the ſhore, and 


betwixt certain rocks, ſmall iſlands, and 
main lands. | 

They found the flood to come from the 
north-weſt, which 1s one of their arguments 
that it came from the main ſea. Ihe next 
voyage muſt be to diſcover from whence 
this current comes, and to ſee if in running 
weſt or north-weſt, they can find a ſtreight 
to run ſouth, or an open ſea to the north- 
ward. 


Victuals they found none from the ſhore, 


but white partriges ; the water they had 
was ſnow water, which fell abundantly 
into their ſhips every night: wine, aquavi- 
tz, and other liquid things, did freeze in 
an exceeding manner, though it was but in 
fifty two degrees. 

I conceive two eſpecial benefits by Hud. 
; the one, That we have 
paſſed two hundred leagues more weſt than 
was ever diſcovered ; that hereafter we ma 
be bold to ſail two hundred leagues directly, 
without loſing any time to ſearch one ſhore 
or other, which would have taken up a whole 
ſummer, if they had not intended to win- 
cer. 


The ſecond is, That whereas there was 
hope of a paſſage to fall into the Sorth Sea, 
not many leagues after the entrance into 
the Streigbis, this diſcovery has put us out 
of doubt of it ; ſo that I make account there 
is another ſummer gained. 

I will ſuppoſe weare two hundred leagues 
in theStreigbis, and, as they ſay, we encoun- 
ter with a north-weſt flood : but before we 
direct our courſe weſt and north-weſt, let 
us judge of this flood, and where they met 
it: if in the midſt of the channel, we may 
the better believe it came out of the main 
ſea ; but if amongſt iſlands, broken land. 
or rocks, we have no reaſon to ground our 
hopes of a voyage upon it. 

For by experience upon the coaſt of Bis. 
tany, or where there are many iſlands or 
rocks, the tides alter according to the roc!:; 
and iflands; and I know Huaſon's company 
confeſs they met them amongſt rocks and 
iſlands ; and therefore no hold to be taken 
of a north-weſt flood. 

But according to the hope we conceive 
of this flood, we direct our north-weſt 
courſe, being entered the Streigbis, and in 
ſixty two degrees. You muſt note, that in 
running north-weſt, every twenty eight 
leagues you raiſe a degrec ; and the further 
you run any point to the northward, the 
greater hazard you ſhall endure by ice and 
cold, the worſt wintering, if you be put to 
it, and the further from your voyage, be- 
cauſe the courſe lies ſoutherly. 

But one hope may be, That the northern 
part of America, which is made land in the 
maps, will prove ſea. Allowing it to be 
true, and the S/reights to run but two hun- 
dred leagues farther, either northward or 
weſtward, then let us compare the time we 
have to paſs the Streigbt, and reckon our 
departure from England, and we ſhall find 
the climate very unſeaſonable, either ro win- 
ter, or to make a factory, if we paſs it not 
in one ſummer, 

From England to the Streights- Mouth, ſe- 
ven hundred leagues ; to the place diſcover- 
ed two hundred ; to the ſea imagin'd two 
hundred north-weſt, where I will ſuppoſe 
there is an open ſea, though the contrary is 
known. Now have I run one thouſand one 
hundred leagues, and in ſixty two degrees. 

And if we will know the diſtance from 
thence to the Molucco's, or where we have 
now a trade, this rule will lead us, (viz.) 
to meaſure with the meridian line from the 
the entrance of the Szreight, lying in fixty 
two degrees, due ſouth, to the heighth ci 
twenty three and a halt, which is the latt- 
tude of cape California; then mealure the 
diſtance from this meridian to the cape of 
Califorma, and trom thence to the cape 
Mendacina, which is the furthermoſt know: 
part of America, and after to the Aale 

an. 


and you ſhall find nothing gained by this 
diſcovery 3 for that of neceſſity the land 
of America muſt be doubled, before we di- 
rect our courſe to any of the places afore- 
ſaid. 

But ſuppoſe, upon the opening of the 
ſea to the northward, the land proves, as 
is deſcrib'd in moſt globes and maps, (viz.) 
all land, and no ſea, then are you to run 
due welt in ſixty two degrees, as afore- 
ſaid ; or as the land ſhall lie, ſo many 
leagues, as you ſhall meaſure by the former 
rule, (viz.) from the ſaid meridian line to 
the cape Mendacina, which, conſidering the 
diſtance and diſtemperature, the courſe alone 
would not be run in a whole ſummer, 

Or if, being in ſixty two degrees, we 
find a paſſage to run ſouth-weſt, and to 
fall into the South Sea, about the heighth 
of cape California, it 1s great odds, that 
ſtreight will not always run deep, by example 
of the Red Sea and Perſian Gulph; both 
which want no breadth, though very ſhal- 
low; and if this ſhould prove deep and 
broad, yea, though the narroweſt place be 
but one league over, we may have the ho- 
nour to diſcover it; but any other nation 
ſhall reap as great benefit by it as ourſelves, 
if we cannot make it good and fortify it on 
both ſides. 

Let us reckon how many leagues we 
ſhall run before we come to the Molucco“s 
by the courſe into the South Sea : Allow we 
be in ſixty two degrees, and nine hundred 
leagues from England ; and that our en- 
trance into the South Sea be in twenty three 
degrees ſouth-weſt; then have we raiſed 
thirty nine degrees, which in a ſouth-weſt 
courſe amounts to nine hundred and ſeventy 
five leagues 3 and from that heighth to Ja- 
va the diſtance 1s certainly known, by the 


navigation of Mr. Cavendiſh, the pilot of 


whoſe ſhip, and many other principal men, 
are yet living, and have annexed the diſ- 
tance of places, the days of ſailing, and 
their abode in every harbour where they ar- 
rived, to the Diſcourſe of the Voyage about the 
World ; as thus: 

From cape California, in twenty three de- 
grees and a half, to the iſlands of Ladrones, 
they note one thouſand five hundred and 
fifty leagues ; from the Ladrones to the Phil- 
lipines three hundred and twenty; from the 
Phillipines to Java Major five 4 5 and 
twenty five: ſo that by this computation, 
which cannot be diſproved, it amounts to 
four thouſand five hundred and ſeventy two 
leagues betwixt England and Java, by a 
Paſſage into the South Sea ; and reckoning 
from Java to England the common way, 
by obſervation of the ſaid pilot, it is but 
four thouſand five hundred leagues, (viz.) 
from Java to the cape of Good Hope one 


thouſand eight hundred leagues 3 from 
Vo“. III. 
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thence to Hores one thouſand two hundred ; 
from Flores to England four hundred and fif- 
ty; ſo that we find by demonſtration, that 
it is further by four hundred and forty five 
leagues, by a paſſage into the South Sea, 
than by the known way of the cape of 
Good Hope, which is daily frequented. 

But it may be ſaid, by the north-weſt 
paſſage we ſhall have the trade of Japan 
and China; which will more avail us than 
the trade of the Molucco's, and the Faſt- 
Indies, becauſe they are many leagues 
nearer. If the paſſige be found, I confeſs 
there is ſomething gained in the diſtance, 
but nothing in the navigation, allowing 
that this paſſage falls into the South Sea ; as 
if it does not, little good 1s like to enſue 
of it, becauſe of the hazard of cold, of ice, 
and of unknown ſeas, which experience muſt 
teach us. 

But to diſprove the opinion of ſuch as are 
erroneouſly carry'd away with the conceit 
that the Streigbis are like to fall into the 
South Sea; about the cape of California, this 
that follows ſhall give an infallible ſatisfac- 
tion, by proof that has been made upon 
that coaſt to the weſtermoſt part of all Ame- 
rica, both from Mexico within the land, 
and from Acapulco, and the port of Navi- 
dad by ſea. 

Ferdinand Cortes, who was captain gene- 
ral of this new-conquered country of, New 
Spain, and Anthony Mendoſa, at that time 
viceroy of it, the one hating the other mor- 
tally, as is the cuſtom where two ſuch com- 
manders have ſuch equal authority ; yet 
they both preferred the ſervice of their 
maſter before their own ſpleen and revenge, 
and jointly undertook a diſcovery of Qivi- 
ra, and the weſtermoſt parts of America, 
being made believe it abounded in riches, 
and had a trade from China, and other 
parts of Aſia. They employ'd in this jour- 
ney one Francis Vaſques de Caranaca, who 
arrived there by land with a number of Spa- 
niards, both horſe and foot ; in which jour- 
ney they endured greater famine and other 
extremities, than all the reſt of the Spaniards 
undertakings in the continent of America. 

Some of thoſe Spaniards, though not ma- 
ny, returned by land to Mexico; from whence 
they departed, and reported the calamities 
and extremities they ſuffered. By this I col- 
lect, and by my collection will frame my 
unanſwerable argument, to give the world 
ſatisfaction, that from Mexico to the wel- 
termoſt part of America, in which ſpace, if 
there be a paſſage, it muſt fall into the 
South Sea, in all their journey they found 
neither ſea, ſtreight, or other impediment, 
to hinder or ſtop their journey by land, bur 
that they went and arrived at Sibola and 
Quivira; from whence they return'd, which 
they could not have done it there had been 
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a ſtoppage by water, either freſh or ſalt; 
neither did they carry any proviſion of boats, 
or other means to tranſport men or horſe. 
But for better ſatisfaction to this point, 
I will lay open a later proof, known to 
divers Engliſhmen yet liying, that were 
with Mr. Cavendiſh in kis glorious voyage 
about the world in 1386. After he had 
paſſed the S!reights of Magellan, and the 
coaſts of Chile, Peru, New Spain, he came 
to California, where he took his rich prize 
of ſeven hundred tons of China ſilks, co- 
ming from the Philippine iſlands, bound 
for the port of Navidad in New Spain : 
this ſhip had in her one hundred and nine- 
ty paſſengers; and after he had laden his 
own ſhips with her merchandize, he burnt 
both ſhip and goods, not being able to car- 
ry her with him; and for the men he put 
aſhore at cape California; from whence they 
travelled by land as far as to the port of 
Navidad, whither they were bound by ſea. 
In their way they paſted many Iudian 
countries, not commonly known to the Spa- 
niards before; in all which travel they found 
no interruption by ſtreight, river, or other 
let of water, freſh or ſalt: and for the 
proof of their ſafe arrival at the port of 
Navidad aforeſaid, beſides the relation I 
have ſeen of it, it happened that many 
years after, a pilot of the (aid prize taken 
by Mr. Cavendiſh, and a Greek by nation, 
returning into his country, after twenty 
years ſpent abroad, happened into the com- 
pany of one Mr. Zock an Engliſhman, in 
Italy, with whom he grew acquainted, and 
related to him all the particulars of his 


voyage, as well what happened by ſea as 


by land, after Mr. Cavendiſb's putting them 
aſhore, But leaving this argument, I will 
proceed farther. 

Allow that we be in twenty three degrees, 
and in the Scuth Sea, and direct our courſe 
to the iſlands of Zapan, we are to run one 
thouſand ſix hundred leagues a weſterly 
courſe (viz.) to cape Mendacing ſeven hun- 
dred leagues, and from thence to Japan 
nine hundred, by the reckoning of Francis 
Gall, who was a perfect pilot, and had of- 
ten ſailed it; fo that by this courſe we ſhall 
run three thouſand four hundred and ſeven- 
ty five leagues from England to Fapan. 

To prove that nothing is gain'd by this 
navigation, I will allow we are at Japan, 
and reſolve upon our return for England the 
ſame way we went: we mult ſo caſt our voy- 
age, as to be ſure of a ſufficient time for 
our paſſage through the S!rejghts in ſummer, 
otherwiſe we mult reſolve to be frozen or 
ſtarved by the way; and what a hazard we 
ſhall run, if winds croſs us, our maſts break, 

our ſhips ſpring a leak, the fails ſplit, men fail 
by ſicknels, I ſay, if any of theſe accidents 


happen, we are left deſtitute of all help or 


hope, and the greateſt calamity or miſery 
that ever ibefel men will light upon us; for 
there is no death comparable to hunger and 
cold: and to ſhew how unlikely it is for 
us to return in one, or ſcarcely in two ſum- 
mers, let us examine the winds and ſeaſons. 

The Spaniards that come from the Phi- 
lippines to New Spain, ſtand over to the 
main land of America, and coaſt the ſhore, 
finding the winds all eaſterly at fea, inſo- 
much that they are returning eight months, 
which they are going in ten weeks; and this 
is the rather approved by Mr. Cavendiſt's 
ſailing from cape California to the Philip. 
Pines, who never found the wind from be- 
twixt the eaſt and north-eaſt, from the 1th 
of November to the 15th of January, in 
which time he failed two thouſand three 
hundred leagues. 

So that although we ſhall arrive with a 
fair wind at Japan, yet, conſidering we ſhall 
find it againſt us in our return, we ſhall ſoon- 
er by one third part, and with leſs hazard 
and danger, come home by the cape of 
Good Hope, than through the South Sea. 

Let me now appeal to the opinion of any 
mariner, whether it were not better for a 
man to fail ſix thouſand leagues in a certain 
and known navigation, where the winds nor 
ſeaſons never fail, than three thouſand in an 
uncertain ſea, as we ſhall find to the north- 
ward, where the wands are variable, and 
the climate unnatural, except it be in the 
South Sea, which I have ſhewn the inconve- 
niency of. 

The delay of voyages is commonly when 
the factor is not ready to lay his goods 
aboard; for there may be time loſt in 
ſeeking ſuch commodities as his merchant 
writes for, for a convenient time and 
ſeaſon to ſhip it ; ſome want or diſability 
in the ſhip or company, arreſt or ſtay by 
the prince where they are, or many other 
caſualties not thought upon; but when a 
ſhip departs from any harbour ſo: far off as 
the Eaſt Indies, and ſeeks to recover the 
place whither ſhe is bound, it cannot be 
any great hindrance to the merehant to loſe 
a month's time in coming home, but the 
rather profitable, as I will demonſtrate by 
one of thoſe voyages. 

For if by the north-weſt there be fo 
quick a paſſage, and ſo ſhort a way to go 
and come as is defired, I ſay, the trade in 
few years will be overlaid; for as it is now 
by the cape of Good Hope, ſince we and the 
Hollanders have had traffick in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, pepper is bought from 2 d. to 4 d. 
there, and when it increaſes in price where 
it ſhould leſſen, and falls where it ſhould 
increaſe, what think you in time this voy- 
age will come to, if followed, either the 
one way or the other? 


Let 
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Let us likewiſe conſider what needleſs 
commodities they bring from thence. I ſee 
not but this country may live as well with- 


out ſpices, as our forefathers have done; 


neither are they to be had in truck of our 
home commodities, as cloth, lead, and rin; 
but if the merchant make gain by this trade, 
the chiefeſt ſtock he imploys muſt be in ſil- 
ver, which has, and will, in time, make 
ſuch a dearth of money in England, as all 
men in general will rue it: and as I have 
{aid before, we ſhall have the leſs money, 
and the great quantity of thoſe needleſs 
commodities, if the navigation ſhould prove 
ſhort and eaſy. 

If a man will fpeak truly and indifferent- 
ly of the trade of the Eaſ Indies, it is not 
ſo fit for any king or prince, as the king of 
Spain, who has other Indies to ſupply the ſil- 
ver that goes out of his country; then what 
hope have we to perſevere in that voyage, 
who have no mines or means by traffick to 
bring money into this kingdom? For this 
take for an infallihle argument, That coun- 
try which receives more commodities than 
it vends, the overplus muſt of neceſſity be 
of money: and by reaſon of our waſteful 
expence, in fuch needlefs and fuperfluous 
things, as filks, lawns, ſpices, wine, tobac- 
co, ſugar, and a hundred tuch vanities; we 
mult confeſs there comes in much more of 
theſe commodities, than goes out of the 
realm in truck for them: and then let us 
confider the benefit of this trade, and how 
long it is like to continue good, for the 
benefit and profit of this kingdom. 

The miſchief that is befallen us, by ex- 
hauſting our filver was foreſeen long ſince 
by Charles V. emperor 3 who, beholding 
the greedy gain of the Portugueſe, in their 
trade to the Indies, was wont to ſay, They 
* were enemies to chriſtendom, by car- 
rying their treaſure from Europe toenrich 
the heathens.” 

But now to proceed to what I conceive 
of Hudſuns laſt voyage: I find we are hope- 
leſs of any good by the South Streights where 
he winter*d, becauſe of the ſhallowneſs of 
the water in fifty two degrees; or if it had 
run as: far as to have brought him into an 
open ſea, yet it was à great error in Hud- 
fon, to bid his company welcome into the 
South Sea, upon that Streipht, tending to 
the ſouthward;;. for if you pleaſt to meaſure 
it by a-meridian line, you will find it would 
have brought him ſcarcely as far as the 
iſlands of Lucaias, which'is ſhorrof the Vt 
Indies, and the land Columbus firſt diſcover'd; 

I verily: believe the lavage Huuſon met 
withal, had been acquainted with trade; firſt,, 
by adventuring ſo near the ſhips and men, 
the ſight whereof would have daunted him, 
if he had not ſeen the like before. Second- 
ly, that whereas at his firſt coming, he 
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brought with him three deer-skins, which 


he would not truck for a hatcher, eſteeming 
them of better value; this ſhews he knew 
the price of the hatchet, and knew as well 
how to rate his hides: and thirdly, by the 
iron of his dart, which manifeſtly ſhewed, 
he uſed to trade with chriſtians. 

But if it be true, which is told me, that 
ſome did imagine the iron came from 7a- 
pan, and that thoſe of Japan traded with 
them people,; the conceit is ſtrange to 
me, that any man ſhould believe thar 
Japan lying ſo far thence as it is, ſhould 
have trade with a people and country 
that affords nothing, no, not ſo much as 
victuals. 

If the Zaponeſe came to diſcover, they 
ſaw themſclves out of hope to paſs that way, 
by example of our men; ſo that it is like, 
that if they had been there once, they would 
not have come twice; and therefore little 
ſign of a trade: or if they came to diſcover, 
it is likely they hop'd to find à fea, as well 
as land ; and then] ſee not, but they might as 
well come tous, as we deſire to go to them. 

But whoſoever will underſtand reaſon, 
need not go ſo far as Japan for it; for it is 
molt apparent, conſidering the height, the 
diſtance from the ocean ſea, from hence, 
and from Canada, where the French yearly 
trade, 1t 1s like this fellow had trade with 
the French; and I am of opinion that Ca- 
nada is but one hundred and fifty miles from 
this place; and I further believe, That the 
relation the French give of a ſea they have 
ſeen weſt in thoſe countries, is no other than 
this S reicht, or what elſe you will call it, 
that Hudſon diſcovered, | 

Having ſhewed the ſinall probability of 
a paſſage, and contuted ſuch mens reaſons as 
have pretended to have paſſed it, having al- 
ledged ſome arguments, that we ſhould have 
gained little time, though it were diſcovered 
eicher north or ſouth; and thirdly, what 
profit ſhall we reap by it, though it were 
found? eſpecially conſidering; we ſhall have 
no more privilege than any other nation, 
except it prove narrow, for us to ſtrengthen 
and fortify ? 

Now laſtly will L ſet down a project, how 
to undertake a diſcovery with {mall charge; 
and either find it, or be out of hope of it, 
in little more than two years. 

Beſides the charge and endeavour that is 
to be uſed in this voyage of diſcovery, Iwill 
perſuade, though it be with ſome coſt to 
the adventurers, That either a pilot be pro- 
cured from Spain, that hath ſailed from the 
Philippines to New Spain, who I think is 
better able to give a light of this voyage, 
than by experience we ſhall attain to in ma- 
ny years: 

Or if chere be a difficulty to get ſuch a 
pilot, yet that he may be conferred * 
of 
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| by ſome of good underſtanding in coſ- 


mography ; for, no doubt, failing along 
the ſhore, as they do in that navigation, he 
can be able to ſay, whether it be likely 
that any great river or ſtreight can give hope 
of a paſſage that falls into the South Sea; 
or, at leaſt, he is able to tell the diſtance 
from China to the main land of America; 
and whether the current ſets from the north, 
or no, as Francis Gall deſcribes z and he is 
able to tell the breadth of the main land of 
America, from cape Mendacina to New Spain, 
if you doubt of Francis Gall's report; and 
this will I wiſh to be done, before under- 


taking another voyage; for certainly it 


will give great hope or diſpair to our diſ- 
covery. 

I know it is conceived by the Spaniards 
in thoſe parts of the world, that there is a 
ſea to the northward that divides Aa from 
Africk ; but if it be true, (as I think no leſs,) 
the entrance of it muſt be farther northward 
than yet we have diſcovered ; and I am of 
opinion, we muſt bring the moſt northern 
part of all America ſoutherly, before we 
run weſt ; or as the land ſhall bear; and 
then finding no ice on the ſtarbord ſide, we 
may be bold to ſay, we have entred into 
an open ſea ; for it ſtands againſt ſenſe or 
reaſon, that any St reigbis ſhould run deep or 
narrow, as it muſt do, if we profit by it, 
whether it run weſt, north, or ſouth, ſo 
many leagues as the breadth of America, if 
America be truly deſcribed; as that we 
ſhall know by the conference with the pilot 
of the Phillipines. 

But now to proceed upon the north-weſt 
diſcovery 3 The men that go that voyage, 
muſt be ſuch as trade into Iceland; for 
they are beſt able to endure the cold, and 
moſt acquainted with the northern cli- 
mates, | 

Three veſſels are enough to undertake it ; 
the one of two hundred tons, the other of 
fifty tons apiece. The ſhip is to carry ſuch 
proviſions for wintering, as ſhall be thought 
neceſſary, with a ſurplus of victuals to be put 
into the barks at the departure of the ſhip 
from them. 

This ſhip may, if they ſee a convenient 
place, make her voyage upon the coaſt with 
fiſhing ; if not, ſhe may put round for New- 
foundland, and buy her lading of fiſh, which 
being carry'd into the S!reights, will make 
a profitable return, towards the charge of 
the diſcovery. 

The two barks muſt be ſtrong and ſhort, 
becauſe of their aptneſs to ſtay and tack, if 
the come into a narrow Streigbi, ſhoal wa- 
ter, or amongſt ice. 

The captains muſt be skilful mariners, 
and good coſmographers, men of good 
reputation, and of great reſolution, for 
their credits to perform ſuch a voyage; and 


for their carriage, not to be daunted 
— * 

Their commiſſion muſt give them liber- 
ty to puniſh with death, if mutinies or diſ. 
orders ariſe ; but above all, nothing muſt. 
be wanting that can be thought of for a 
two years voyage in a northern climate. 

The maſters muſt take an oath, to uſe 
their beſt endeavours to advance the voyage 
and to keep ſecret the journal : the plats 
and cards, and all other writings that con- 
cern their navigation, muſt be taken from 
them at their coming home, and ſealed up 
to preſent to his majeſty. 

There are many other cares to be com- 
mitted to the captains and maſters ; as their 
mutual agreement; their husbanding of 
victuals; their drawing the proportion of 
every cape; the depth and diſtance from 
place to place; the obſervation of winds, 
times, and ſeaſons; the variation of the 
compaſs, and care in keeping company; 
and to appoint a place of meeting, if they 
loſe one another, hailing each one both 
morning and evening; what to do in fogs; 
to take poſſeſſion of ſuch countries as they 
come to for the king, and leaving ſome 
ſigns of their being there for whoſoever ſhall 
come after. Many other things are to be 
thought on before their going from home, 
too tedious to ſet down. 

If the two barks ſhall arrive in a place 
where a river or ſtreight does open two 
ways, they are to part company; and each 
of them to proceed upon their diſcovery, 
as they ſhallagree upon, (with this direction,) 
That upon either of their returns, they ap- 
point a certain place on ſhore, where to 
leave their letters wrapped up in a box of 
lead ; and in thoſe letters to make relation 
of their ſucceſs, from their departure from 
one another. 

There muſt be great providence to pre- 
ſerve their men in health, and from danger 
of their enemy; not to believe the allure- 
ment of ſavages, but when they ſtand upon 
their own guard ; and if they be forced to 
uſe violence, to have a ſpecial care that the 
firſt piece they ſhoot, be ſure to kill or hurt; 
for ſo ſhall the ſavages be more terrify'd, 
when they find the pieces kill as well as 
make a noiſe. 

But leaving the diſcovery of the north- 
weſt paſſage to the care, wiſdom, and dil- 
cretion of the undertakers; I will deliver 
my conceit of a voyage, which hitherto no 
man hath written of, much leſs attempted ; 
and that is, due north under the pole. One 
reaſon that induces me to it, 1s the near- 
neſs to China, Japan, and the Eaſt Indies, 
if there be a paſſage ; for by computation, 
it cannot be above fifteen hundred leagues 
from England to Quinſay. 

My 
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My other reaſon is grounded upon an 
error of the philoſophers; who conceived 
it was unhabitable under the line, which 
experience has taught us to the contrary : 
the like opinion they held of the pole ; and 
we know they have no more reaſon for the 
one than for the other. And ſeeing the ad- 
venture cannot be great or dangerous for the 
undertakers, I would wiſh men to be as 
forward and willing to venture therein, as 
they are now in this to the north - weſt; 
for the proof is alike for any thing that is 
done as yet. 

My third motive is grounded upon that 
which makes the impediment of the north- 
welt paſſage ; which is ice; and that I 
feaſt fear or doubt of, for the reaſons fol- 
lowing. 

The abundance of ice which floats in the 
ſea, and hinders the north-weſt paſſage, is 
not the ice of the ſea ; for the great ſalt ſea 
cannot freeze; but it is the ice frozen in 
freſh rivers and ſounds, which, at the break- 
ing up of the year, is driven out of the 
ſame harbours into the ſea ; which ſh-ws 
there is more land upon the coaſt of La- 
brado, than towards the north pole ; for 


The Conveniency of a 


HELD it not amiſs to inſert ſo much 

as I was defired to write, concerning the 
neceſſity of having a publick lecture read, 
for the inſtructing of mariners and ſeafar- 
ing men of this kingdom ; which is as fol- 
loweth. 

If I ſhould go about to prove, how much 
more fit it is for England to maintain na- 
vigation than any other country that lies 
upon the continent, I ſhould do no more 
than many worthier perſons have hitherto 
undertaken, or that men in common reaſon 
ſhould conceive ; for England is an iſland, 
and therefore bound to maintain ſhipping 
for defence of itſelf, offence to other nations, 
and inriching the commonwealth with trade: 
for neither can any man enter into peaceable 
or warlike fort, or we our ſelves paſs forth 
of the kingdom, without the help of ſhip- 
ping. 

And yet are ſhips alone no more avail- 
able, without men to conduct them, than 
weapons without hands to fight. Seeing 
therefore that ſhips and ſeafaring men are 
unſeparable, the one of no uſe without the 
other, we muſt have as great care to bring 
up men, and make them skilful in that art 
ot navigation, as to maintain ſhipping for 
the good of the commonwealth. 

But, with pity I ſpeak 1t, we have not 
reſpected the inſtructing our mariners; and 


no marvel that we have ſuſtained fo great a 
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ſhips have ſailed one hundred leagues to 
the northward of the north cape of Ver. 
tony, and fixty ſeven ces, and have 
found no jce; whereas, it there had been 
land in that courſe, or to the northward of 
it, they would have found the ict, by the 
reaſons aforeſaid. 

And whereas cold may be alledged for an 
impediment upon this diſcovery, we find 
by proof, and not withvut reafon, that it 
is hotter to the northward in ſummer, than 
nearer the ſun, becauſe of rhe reflection of 
it, that gives a light and a heat for one 
half of the year: it is to be compared to 
a continual eaſy and gentle fire, which will 
caſt a greater heat, and of a longer con- 
tinuance, than a violent flame that is ſoon 

aenched, 

And berauſe all diſcoyerics before ſpo- 
ken of, and that hereafter are ro be at- 
tempted, have been, and muſt be, by the 
pains, labour, and induſtry of mariners, I 
think it not amiſs to ſet down what I was 
defired by Mr. Nigbt, the great mathema- 
tician, to write to encourage arid furthet 
a certain ſtipend for the maintenance of na- 
vigation, for ſcamens better iaſtruction. 
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loſs by ſhipwreck ; for no more than our 
ſeamen get by bare experience, they never 
endeavour themſelves to knowledge: and I 
Judge the reaſon is, becauſe they have no 
means to attain it; otherwiſe I think they 
would be as willing to know their crrots, 
as it were fit they ſhould be taught. 
The help they received in theſe later 
times, was by mens writings, which I hold 
not ſo profitable as what they ſhall hear 
delivered by mouth ; for the ordinary ma- 
riners are oftentimes ignorant of what they 
ſhall read, as not underſtanding eicher word 
or ſenſe ; and when they ſhall have it de- 
monſtrated to them, and the hard words 
and meaning made plain, they will both 
conceive what they hear, and be able to 
put in practice when they underſtand it. 
Another diſcommodity they ſhall find by 
writing, is, That the ſecrets of the art will 
be publiſhed to the world, and other na- 
tions are likely to make as great uſe and 
benefit of it, as we ourſelves: and therefore, 
as we ought to {trive to exceed other men 
in navigation, in reſpe& I have ſhewed it 
imports our country ſo much, ſo ought we 
to keep it ſecret, according to the example 
of Spain, which ſeeks to conceal divers ri- 
vers, and other places in the Indies, from 
us, which they know by diſcovery might 
breed them inconveniencies, and benefit us. 
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It is a queſtion, Whether a man ſhall at- It is ſtrange to ſee our errors, that we 


tain to better knowledge by experience or 
learning? and many times you have con- 
troverſies ariſe, betwixt a ſcholar and ma- 
riner upon that point. 

The ſcholar accounts the other no better 
than a brute beaſt, that has no learning but 
bare experience to maintain the art he pro- 
feſſes : the mariner accounts the ſcholar 
only verbal; and that he is more able to 
ſpeak, than act. 

I confeſs this 1s great arrogancy in both, 
to ſtand ſo obſtinately upon themſelves, 
when they ought in reaſon one to aſſiſt the 
other; but eſpecially the mariner is to re- 
ceive comfort from the ſcholar; for he that 
has but bare experience, receives what he 
has by tradition, for learning is the original 
ground of all arts; but he that has expe- 
rience joined with learning, it makes that 
man excellent in the art he profeſſeth. 
What made Abraham Kendall and Mr. 
Jobn Davies ſo famous for navigation, 
but their learning, which was confirmed by 
experience ? 

It we had but a lecture of navigation 
read, which ſeamen might reſort to, they 
would ſoon reform their ſpightful humours, 
and confeſs how needful it is, that learning 
ſhould be added to experience. And this 
lecture, no doubt, in a little time will make 
men as famous as either Kendall or Davies, 
to the honour and benefit of the common- 
wealth. | 

Men of learning were able to give great 
light for the finding out the longitude, and 
for the diſcovery of new lands or paſſages, 
which experience muſt beat out, when they 
have their grounds from learned men. 

Every man in travel or journeying de- 
fires to find the neareſt and eaſieſt way, for his 
reſt and gain of time, to come to his jour- 
ney's end : and ſo ought the mariner much 
the more ; for the ſea 1s tedious, and more 
difficult than the land. The land 1s firm 
and ſtedfaſt; the ſea wavering and move- 
able : the land is known and determined by 
marks, ſigns, and limits; the fea is vaſt, 
and no marks to know it: the land has 
hills, mountains, and rocks; the ſea has 
ſtorms, tempeſts, great difficulties and dan- 
gers, and therefore the more need of help to 
avoid the fearful perils, and unlooked-for 
accidents man is ſure to meet withal in 
the wide and ſpacious ſea. 

I am of opinion, there is no error the ma- 
riner finds at ſea, either in card, ſtar, inſtru- 
ment, or compaſs, but upon his informa- 
tion may be reduced by the skiltul mathe- 
matician, and made perfect, if not ſud- 
denly, time may work it, by following 


ſuch inſtructions as ſhall be preſcribed by 


them, 


prefer idle and frivolous ſtudies that bring 
no profit, as namely, there are lectures of 
logick, rhetorick, and muſick, allowed, 
and the readers of them have a competent 
maintenance for the ſame; none of which 
ſtudies can be in election to bring the 
twentieth part of benefit to the common- 
wealth that this is like to do, if it be well 
uſed. 

But I ſpeak not, that I would have this 
lecture only erected, and the reſt ſuppreſſed ; 
for learning muſt be nouriſhed in all com- 
monwealths, being the ground from whence 
government 1s derived ; and for my own 
part, I will rather wiſh a larger contribu- 
tion for the maintenance of the reſt, than a 
diminiſhing of what they have. 

I am partly of opinion of our Mathema- 
ticians, that hold there 1s no certainty in 
the art of navigation in our ordinary ma- 
ſters that take charge; for if there were, they 
would not ſo much vary one from another, ag 
uſually they do : for proof whereof, let 
there be four or five maſters or pilots in one 
ſhip that goes or comes from England to the 
Tercera's, if they be any time in traves at 
ſea, you ſhall have ſome of them thirty 
leagues before the ſhip, and others as many 
leagues behind the ſhip. 

Imagine by this what danger every ſhip 
is in that goes from England, and comes 
home again, which, to men of underſtand- 
ing, 1s a wonder that more ſhips do not 
miſcarry, conſidering the danger of our 
coaſt : It is not art, but fear and care, that 
preſerves them; for if they ſhould preſume 
upon their art to bear in with any land, 
the rocks would devour ten times more ſhips 
than they do : but the maſters having to 
provident a care, and fo great a miſtruit in 
their own art, that though they obſerve the 
ſun and ſtars never ſo exactly, they will not 
preſume to bear in with the land which 
they have not made, except the coaſt be 
clear, and the wind large to claw it of 
again. 

But if this art can be made perfect, and 
the errors corrected and reduced to a cer- 
5 by the painful ſtudy of the learned, 
it will prove a happy thing to all ſeamen, 
and by conſequence to the whole common- 
wealth. 

The only means of help that is to be 
expected or hoped for reformation of theſe 
ancient abſurdities, which the mariner by 
all his wit and skill cannot correct, muſt 
be by a publick lecture allowed to be read, 
and competent means collected and gather'd 
for the ſame: for if the hearers of a lecture 
of the liberal ſciences receive profit by 
hearing it read, you muſt confeſs they will 
receive much greater profit from this, being 


well taught. 
For 


v 


Book IV. 


For beſides the common good we ſhall 
receive by this lecture, it will concern 
gentlemen to ſtudy it, who ſeeing the plea- 
ſure, and the neceſſity of it, will make them 
forward in actions by ſea, which will be a 
great ſtrength and ſtay to the kingdom; 
for it 1s requiſite that gentlemen ſhould 
have an inſight into ſea affairs; ſeeing they 
are commonly employ'd in his majeſty's 
ſhips in time of ſervice, 

It is well known to other nations as to 
us, that England of late years has underta- 
ken greater enterprizes, and atchiev'd greater 
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victories by ſea, than ever any of our fore: 
fathers have done. 


but eſpecially ſuch as have been actors in 


expeditions themſelves, ſhould contribute. 


towards the maintenance ot a lecture of na- 
vigation 3 which act of theirs will remain 
for a monument to thoſe that are the foun- 
ders of it: ſo ſhall they deſerve well of ſuc- 
ceeding ages, and their noble deeds will 
ever live freſh in memory of thoſe that ſhall 
come after them. 


A Compariſon betwixt our ancient and known Trades, and thoſe now in 
being, ſince the late Diſcovery of New Worlds; with ſomething relating 


to the Hollanders and Fiſhing, Particulars being referred to the Sixth 


Book. 


WOULD have our hopeful fiſhing, now 
I intended, compared and parallel'd with 
ſuch actions of ours, as of late years have 
been atchieved with everlaſting honour and 
renown to our nation, as ſhall appear by 
that which follows, as well in the diſcovery 
of unknown countries, as in new plantations, 
and other ſought trades, not heretofore 
known nor dream'd of by our forefathers ; 
and yet the ambition of that mungrel and 
unmannerly nation of Holland ſceks to leſſen 
our praiſes : they cannot really challenge 
any thing of themſelves, but that we gave 
them light of ; as ſhall appear in the ſixth 
book following. 

I confeſs that ſuch Exgliſb as have been 
the actors, authors, and abettors of our 
brave enterprizes, have obliged the whole 
commonwealth to them ; firſt, by the ad- 
venture of their lives, to ſeek out the ſe- 
crets of commerce. Secondly, by the ex- 
pence of their eſtates, till they brought it 
to perfection. And, laſtly, by their labour, 
pains, and endeavour, to advance our navi- 
gation to that it was in former times; and 
yet it all theſe be examined and compared 
to our fiſhing, it will come ſhort to the 
happineſs our kingdom will reap by it. 

It we enter into the original of our Eug- 
[ih trafficks, and the continuance of them, 
till the diſcovery of new countries, that 
gave us a greater ſcope to ſearch out the 
bowels of the earth, you would think it 
ſtrange our nation could flouriſh in fo high 
a meaſure as it did, in compariſon of the 
preſent times : for I find, that in failing to 
the ſouthward, we excced not the bounds 
of the grand Canaries, which voyage in 
former times was held a greater wonder and 
ſtranger than now about the world : neither 
was the art of navigation ſo common, or ſo 
perfectly known, till of late years, that by 
our travels we haveattained to it; for I re- 


member my ſelf the ignorance of a prime. 


maſter, who, going to the Canaries, re- 


turned home without ſeeing any of the ſe- 
ven iſlands, for want of skill to direct him. 


And to prove what I have ſaid, That 
our traffick to the Canaries ſtretches no 
further to the ſouth, this following ſhall 


clear the doubt, (viz.) That upon all treaties 


with Spain, ſince the diſcovery of the In- 
dies, we were not prohibited by name the 
trade of the Indies; only we are tied to 
our antient and accuſtomed trafficks with 
Spain, which we cannot drive further to 
the ſouthward than the grand Canaries, nor 
of rightby that article of peace can require 
IC. 

Our ancient and uſual trades, before the 


new diſcovery, was to all the dominions 
and iſlands of the kings of Spain, of France, 
of Portugal, the Seventeen Provinces, the 
ſeveral parts of Germany, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the Baltick Sea and Iſland : 
theſe were the limits and bounds of our 
Engliſh commerce, before the latter end of 
Henry VII. when we came acquainted with 
America, Africk and Aſia. 


It is marvellous if we conſider what Eng- 


land is now, to that it was in former ages; 


what wealth is returned into this kingdom, 
in reſpect of times paſt ; what increaſe is 
made of his majeſty's rents and revenues, 
in compariſon of his progenitors ; what an 
increaſe there is of ſhips in number and 


goodneſs; what dread and fear all other 
nations apprehend of our greatneſs by ſea 
and what rumours are ſpread abroad in 


all the quarters of the world to make us 
famous. It is admirable it we call theſe 
things to mind, 

And to come to the particulars of aug- 
mentation of our trades, of our plantati- 
ons, and of our diſcoveries, becauſe every 
man ſhall have his due therein, I will be- 


gin 


And that theſe famous 
memoirs of ours may remain to poſterity, 
it is fit that gentlemen who live in this age, 
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gin with Newfoundland, lying upon the 
main continent of America, which the king 
of Spain challenges as firſt diſcoverer ; but 
as we acknowledge the king of Spain the 
firſt light of the weſt and ſouth-weſt parts 
of America, ſo we and all the world muſt 
confeſs, that we were the firſt that took 
poſſeſſion for the crown of England of the 
north part thereof, and not above two 
years difference betwixt the one and the 
other. 

And as the Spaniards have from that 
day and year held their poſſeſſion in the 
weſt, ſo have we done the like in thenorth ; 
and though there is no reſpect, in compa- 
riſon of the wealth, betwixt the countries, 
yet England may boaſt, that the diſcovery, 
from the year aforeſaid, to this very day, 
hath afforded the ſubjects annually one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand pounds, and in- 
creaſed the number of many a good ſhip 
and mariners, as our weſtern parts can wit- 
neſs by their fiſhing in Newfoundland, 

Neither can Spain challenge a more na- 
tural right than we to its diſcovery; for in 
that caſe we are both alike: if we deal tru- 


3 others, and not deprive them of 


eir right, it is /aly that muſt aſſume the 
diſcovery to itſelf, as well in the one part 
of America, as in the other. 

Genoa, and Chriſtopher Columbus by name, 
muſt carry away the praiſe of it from Spar ; 
for Spainhad not that voyage in agitation, or 
thought of it till Columbrs, not only pro- 
poſed, but accompliſhed it. The like may 
be ſaid by Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, who 
by his earneſt interceſſion to Henry VII. 
drew him to the diſcovery of Newfoundland, 
and called it by the name of Hacallao, an 
Indian name for fiſh, for the abundance 
of fiſh he found upon that coaſt. 

And ſpeaking of plantations, I will be- 
gin with Newfoundland welt, which lay 
uninhabired, and the country unthought on 
to produce profit, till my lord Baltamore, 
and ſome merchants of Briſtel undertook it. 
It may be they were the rather drawn to it 
by the plenty of fiſh, not once doubting of 
the ſoit, becauſe they had no proof of the 
winters habitation 3 and they might think 
that a freſh and green ſhew of a hopeful ſum- 
mer to the eye, ſuch as England yields, 
would ſend forth the like winter, and the 
like effect in winter; but by trial it failed, 
and proved a chargeable adventure, and the 
decay of my lord's eſtate. He returned for 
. where once more he reſolved to 
try his fortunes in a new plantation in Ho- 
rida; but in the mean time, and in the year 
1632. he died. 

Let not this colony of Newfoundland 
eclipſe my lord's judgment, or the adven- 
turers with him. The chiefeſt except ions 
againſt it, is the coldneſs of the climate, 


and the like might have been ſaid of AAg- 
land, upon the firſt plantation of it; tor 
they lie both in one parallel. Newfornd- 
land affords in view plenty of wood, graſs, 
water, and other hopes of commodities, till 
time and experience gave light to the con- 
trary; and at the firſt, therefore, not to be 
difproved, till a winter had made known the 
condition of the ſoil. 

They had another help to their planta- 
tion, in that they were in no danger of ſ;- 
vage enemies, which all Eugliſb colonies 
are ſubject to, and have taſted the miſchief 
of; but, above the reſt, if the land had 
proved ſuitable to their hopes, and worthy 
of inhabiting, they might have planted and 
ſupplied it, at leſs than half the charge 
and expence of other colonies where the 
Engliſb are ſeated; for that there reſort 
yearly one hundred and fifty ſhips to the 
fiſhing in Newfoundland, which ſhips go 
not half freighted, and not above kiicn 
or ſixteen days failing with a reafonable 
wind, that would be glad at a fmall rate 
to carry any proviſions for the advancement 
of the plantation. | 

And ſeeing I have begun with America, 
I will take it in my way, not having re- 
lation to the years of the firſt plantation, 
but the neighbourhood to one another, and 
to the places where they are feated : and 
the next, according to the latitude, is New 
England, whoſe fea affords excellent and 
choice fiſh ; whither divers ſhips of England 
yearly reſort, to take and diſperſe it into 
ſeveral countries in Europe: the land, by 
mens endeavours, will be made to produce 
ſundry commodities, as a book that is pub- 
liſned can witneſs ; but for want of time, 
for yet it is but a child, and lately born 
and inhabited, little can be faid of it, more 
than a miſtruſt of the good ſucceſs thereof, 
through the numerous and irreligious people 
that poſſeſs it, being refractory to the church- 
government of England From thence run- 
ning ſouth, we arrive at Virginia, a place 
evil choſen for feat, foil, air, or any thing 
elſe to give encouragement for a plantation; 
yet ſeeing it was begun, and that the un- 
dertakers would not feem. unconſtant, to 
change their firſt reſolutions, they have 
ſince 1602. continued a footing in it, with 
coſtly adventure, though hitherto it pro- 
duced little more than tobacco. But this 
nothing leſſens the worthineſs of the under- 
takers, whoſe end is the general good of the 
commonwealth. 

Not far from thence, to the ſouthward 
of it, in the year 1585. a colony was ſent 
to ſettle in Norambega, by the procurement 
of Sir Walle: Rawleigh, a man much fa- 
voured and graced by the queen in thote 
days; and the man choſen for the conduc- 
tion of his ſhips thither, was Sir e 

1reei- 


Greenville, who upon his arrival was to 
leave the government to Mr. Ralph Lane ; 
and though the ſituation, the climate, and 
the natural foil, and the proof of the com- 
modities the country yields, was able to 
give encouragement for the proſecution of 
it, yet for want of means, and willing 
minds, which is the bane of all underta- 
kings, it failed, and produced nothing but 
tobacco, which has brought a greater miſ- 
chief to this kingdom than the profit would 
have countervailed, though it had proved 
ſucceſsful. 

Later than all theſe, and, indeed, which 
is now in the infancy, is a plantation in 
Florida, and near to an ancient colony of 
the French, who through ill government 
were in the end forced to quit it. He that 
can judge of things muſt confeſs, That of 
all other plantations, this gives the greateſt 
hope and comfort, by prcot that hath 
been made of it, and the temper, and the 
heighth it lieth in, if it be carefully follow- 
ed, and ſufficiently ſupplied. One danger 
mult be eſchewed, which other nations have 
found the ſmart of; which is the untamed- 
nels of the wild [adians, who are cruel to 
themſelves, and worſe to ſtrangers, as both 
the French and Spaniards have taſted. God 
ſend them fortune that live there, to their 
dclires, ſo they make not .Zygland ſtill untor- 
tunate with tobacco. 

Eaſt-north-eaſt from Florida lies the iſland 
of Bermudas, inhabited and peopled by our 
nation; whoſe extent can yield no greater 
profit than the circuit of the ground can 
promiſe, being but thirty miles in com- 

ſs; by means whereof the planters are 
forced to till and manure their grounds in 
that exceſſive manner, that in a little time it 
will not be able to ſuſtain their people, but 
force them to find another habitat ion; 
which will move the leſs pity, becauſe the 
ſeek only to plant for tobacco, a thing ſo 
noiſome and loathſome to this kingdom. 

This iſland at the beginning was diſco- 
vered by the Portugueſe nation, and inha- 
bited by them, till they found little 2 
accrued from it, and then they abandoned 
it, and left behind them ſuch food, eſpe- 
cially hogs, as they could not carry with 
them ; and thus it lay waſte for many years, 
with a general opinion to be inhabited with 
ſpirits, which made all men ſhun the ſight 
of it at their return out of the [dies : though 
this error was eaſily ſalved; for I knew, 
above fifty years fince, one captain Rel, 
a Frenchman, ſhipwrecked upon that iſland; 
and with great induſtry of his people, tor 
tew of his men were loſt, they patched up 
a boat out of the materials of the perithed 
ſhip, that carry'd them to Nerefoundland, 
where they found relief and paſſage into 
their own country. 
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I knew likewiſe in the year 1592. ano- 
ther French ſhip wrecked upon the ſame 
iſland, in which an Engliſhman, one Henry 
May, was paſſenger, he having belonged 
to one of the ſhips captain Ryman had, 
when he was drowned returning from the 
Indies. This May, and ſome few men of 
this French ſhip were preſerved, and made 
ſhift, as the others did, to get to Newfouns- 
land. 

This plantation of Bermudas was not 

ſely undertaken by us, but acciden- 
tally fallen upon by the like ſhipwreck in 
Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers's 
paſſage to Virginia, whither they were bound ; 
and being delighted with the pleaſures of 
that iſland, which was ſo well ſtored with 
hogs, they ſeated their colony remainin 
in it; ſince then they found a reaſonable 
quantity of amber-greaſe floating out of the 
ſea ; and not without reaſon ; for the coaſt 
of Florida, oppoſite to It, abounds in am- 
ber- greaſe. | 

The next, and more to the weſtward 
from thence, are the iſlands of Barbadoes 
and Ft. Chriſtopher's; and whereas the Caxa- 
ry Iſlands were formerly called the Foriu- 
nate Iſlands, ſo would we have theſe iflands 
called the contrary, (viz.) the Unfortunate 
Iſlands, in that they produce nothing but 
ſtinking tobacco; which, if we judge wile- 
ly, diſcovers the miſchief it does: but it 
has ſuch a bewitching power over the ta- 
kers, that all the ill which comes of it, they 
interpret as good to their bodies, and have 
no more power to leave it, than drunkards 
when they are muzzled in it. 

The next, and upon the next continent 
is Guiana, and the river of Amazons, where 
there have been many colonies ſettled by 
our nation in that ſpacious country; yet I 
could never hear of any commodities that 
roſe by it, or not fo much in value, as two 
miles of ground in Exgland would afford; 
and yet I muſt rightly ſay of that evil to- 
bacco, this plantation ſends the beſt, if the 
ſtrength of tobacco be ſo accounted. The 
benefit of this plantation is, That the ſa- 
vages are more civil and tractable than in 
other parts of America; and that the cli- 
mate and ſoil gives hope of good to come 
of it: but where the Dutch have had foot- 
ng, and quitted it, takes away,my belief 
Or Its, 

Further to the ſouthward of this coaſt 
the Engliſh never fate down with a reſolu- 
tion to plant; and yet there are many 
ſhips that have made ſundry voyages, ſome 
to trade, others with letters of repriſal, 
as well upon the coaſt of Braſil, as through 
the S:rcights of Magellan, who have at- 
ter coaſted to Chile, Peru, Panama, New 
Spain, and cape California, and took their 
leave of America, and the weſtermoſt 

5 I cape 
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cape Mendoſina, the fartheſt land diſco- 


verd. 


Our Trade to Africk and Aſia. 


The next addition of our new trade, is 
upon the continent of Africk, as far ſouth 
as the cape of Good Hope, and then eaſt- 
ward to the cape of Guardafuſa, which 1s 
the ſea circuit of Africk ; from thence we 
will paſs over to Aſia, till we arrive at the 
Molucco Iſlands, and the continent of China, 
to all which places we are now no ſtrangers, 
by our late and large navigation. 

The firſt country and the nigheſt to us, 
where we ſettled a new trade, not frequent- 
ed by our forefathers, was Barbary, under 
the king thereof, called Mulley Abaleck, in 
1577. who gave the Engliſh large and fair 
conditions, as appears by the privileges ex- 
tant; and from that year to this very day 
we have enjoy'd the ſame; and ſo prevail'd 
with ſucceeding kings, that we have beaten 
the Portugueſe out of that trade, who at 
firſt laboured to do the like to us. 

In our time of wars with Spain, our ſhips 
of repriſal have received great comfort and 
relief of the two ports or roads in Barbary, 
which, upon neceſſity of victuals, water, and 
other wants, they have ſupply'd us withal, 
and taken from us ſuch goods, by way of 
traffick, as we have made fale of; but with 
that craft, ſubtilty, and danger of betraying 
us, that he who knows them well, would 
no further truſt them, then neceſſity would 
compel him. The Barbarians had ſo much 
honour and civil honeſty, that if a Spaniard 
and Engliſhman were in their ports toge- 
ther, they would forbid the meddling with 
one another, being enemies; ſo great a re- 
gard they had to the king's royalty : as 
otherwiſe, if they were never ſo little way 
off at ſea, and one of them taken by the 
other, if he that took, would bring her 
taken into the port again, they would hold 
her prize to him, and give money for her. 

I remember the like caſe in my elf, 
Anno 1587. that coming into the road of 
Sallee, I tound a ſhip of Catalonia, a ſub- 
ject to the king of Spain, there trading; 
and the Enghi/h merchants on ſhore fearing 
I would make an attempt upon her, be- 
ſought me not to offer violence in harbour 
upon her, aſſuring me, if I did, the king 
would take occaſion to confiſcate all the 
Engliſh goods in his country, and to im- 
priſon, and, perhaps, put to death the mer- 
chants : whereupon I forbore to attempt 
her. 

The weſtern parts of Barbary have two 
open roads, Safin and Santa Cruz; out of 
which the ſhips that ride there put to ſea, 
when they find, by the bellow of it, the 


wind likely to endanger them with a weſter- 
ly gale. 

Our Engliſh ſhips riding there have of. 
ten been forced to put to ſea, for their fafe- 
ty; and many times before their return 
they have met and taken ſeveral Spaniſb 
prizes; which have been more beneficial to 
them, than their merchantable voyage has 
proved. 

And to conclude with the trade of Bar- 
bary, I muſt ſay, That though the Engl; 
in time of war have often brought the ſub- 
jects of the king of Spain priſoners into the 

rts, and though the Moors did more ya- 

ue buying the men than merchandize, yet 

how leud ſoever the Engliſhmen were, or 
what neceſſity ſoever they were driven to, it 
was never known they made fale of one 
chriſtian. 

The next bordering country to Barbary, 
is Guinea; unhealthy, through extrem icy 
of heat, and infection of the air, for which 
there are many reaſons alledged, and anti- 
dotes invented to avoid the contagion there- 
of: but all in vain ; for the putrifaction of 
the air 15 occaſioned by the huge and mon- 
ſtrous beaſts that country abounds in, which 
when they die, by reaſon of the exceſſive 
heat, caſt ſuch an intolerable ſtench, that 
infects and putrifies both air and earth, to 
the deſtruction of mankind. 

The diſcovery of Guinea, and the ſove- 
reignty thereof, was given to Don Alonſo V. 
king of Portugal, in 1471. which he enjoyed 
ang and without interruption or chal- 

enge by any nation, till the year 1481. 
The voyage was intended by certain Eng- 
liſh, and the negroes themſelves as willing 
to accept of their neighbourhood, with ot- 
fer to give them a proportion of land, 
there to live and inhabit ; but this deſign 
was fruſtrated, and proceeded not, at the 
inſtance and requeſt of the king of Portugal, 
Don Jobn II. to Edward IV. king of Eng- 
iand. And ſince that time, to this very day, 
a footing in Guinea was never attempted or 
deſired; which muſt be conceived to be 
out of the unwholcſomcneis of the climate 
and the air. 

But though we were not reſident in Gui 
nea, by any place in the country we poſct- 
ſed, yet have we continued a yearly trat- 
fick to ſundry parts of that coaſt on this 
ſide the equinoctial, ever ſince the year 
1553, till this preſent 1632. and many cor- 
porations and patents granted by queen li- 
zabeth to her ſubjects of Exeter, and other 
the weſtern parts. 

Another benefit we have made of that. 
country, is the relief it has given us in our 
longer voyages, as to Braſil and the Seu 
Sea; for all ſhips of ours, that have paſſed 


the Streigbis of Megallan, found ſuccour anc 
re- 
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refreſning at the port of Sierra Leona, 
where, at this day, we have a certain trade. 

From the port of Sencga in Guinea, we 
have made ſeveral attempts to diſcover Tom- 
bakatoo and Gago, two places within the 
inward parts of Africa, which afford the 
greateſt quantity, and the pureſt and the beſt 
gold in the world; and from whence the 
king of Morocco or Barbary 1s furniſhed 
with all his gold, by his caravans he ſends 
thither in great peril ; for many times 
they are ſwallow'd up in an ocean of ſands. 

From'this part of Guinea, or rather from 
the cape of Lopez Gonſalzz, till you come 
to the cape of Good Hope, no chriſtians have 
traded with the negroes, but the Portugueſe 
themſelves 3 in which courſe is ſeated Au- 


gola and Congo, which 1s inhabited oY ba- 


niſhed men ſent out of Portugal for offences 
there committed; a place of that infection, 
as that it 1s fir only for men of that condi- 
tion; and from thoſe places they furniſhed 
the Weſt Indies and Braſil with numbers of 
negro ſlaves, who work 1n their mines and 
ſugar-works. 

As Sierra Leona has been a relief to our 
nation in our long navigation, as I have 
declared, ſo 13 the bay of Saldania, within 
three leagues of the cape of Good Hope, a 
ſuccour to our ſhips of the Eaſt Indies ; for 
thither they reſort intheir going and coming 
from thence, though it yields no benefit 
but victuals and water, for which they truck 
with the moſt wild, ravenous, and irreli- 
gious Negroes in the world. 

From the cape of od Hope there are 
two paſſages or navigations to the Eaſt In- 
dies; the one by the way the Portugueſe 
ſail, keeping the Africk ſhore, on the left- 
hand or larboard-ſide ; which courſe we 
likewiſe take with our ſhips that trade to 
Cambaya, a country ſubject to the great 
mogul ; and in going there they ſometimes 
touch at the iſland of Socotora, upon the 
mouth of the Red Sea, and where St. Tho- 
mas was ſhipwrecked. This iſland yields 
our merchants the beſt Alloes Secatrina in 


the world; and not far from thence it af- 
fords them as good commodities as the fleet 
of Mecca could ſend out; which I forbear 


to ſpeak of. 


And of late, by that track, we have 
found the trade of Ormus; which iſland we 
gave the Perſians aſſiſtance to take from 
the Portugueſe ; though I do not commend 
that act, in joining with turks againſt chri- 
ſtians. 

Surat and Cambaya, in that "coaſt, af- 
fords us good and commodious traffick, 
though the Portugueſe ſeek to impeach vs : 
but beſides the going and coming home of 
our ſhips, as alſo of other parts of the In- 


dies where they remain, they are freighted, 


or elſe freight themſelves, from port to 
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port, to their exceeding great profit and 
gain. 

The other navigation from the cape of 
Good Hope, is to the ſouthward of the iſland 
of Madagaſcar or St. Lawrence, but not 
frequented by the Portugueſe, but upon 
great neceſſity, when they are forced to it 
in great penury, not being able to recover 
Goa, or other part of the Indies, as in my 
former book I have related : but to us that 
reſort to Bantam and the Melucco's, or 
other parts of the Indies thereabouts, it is 
far the nearer, and much the ſafer ; for we 
ſail in a more open ſea than the Portugueſe 
do to Goa, where they meet with many 
rocks and ſhelves. 

When our ſhips arrive at the ſettled ports, 
there trade is certain, and their return ſo 
uſual, that thereneeds no repetition thereof : 
but our people not being contented till they 
had diſcovered ſuch countries and places, 
as fame made report of, from hence they 
made an attempt upon the diſcovery of 
China, Japan, and the fartheſt remote pla- 
ces of the world, being led to it by the 
rumour of the magnificency and wealth of 
them. 

But it proved like many other reports, 
rather ſhadows than ſubſtance ; for though 
the people of China deſerve more praiſe than 
others, for excellency of arts, and ingenious 
inventions, yet it is far ſhort of the wealth 
that is ſaid to be in it to our weſtern parts 
of Europe. 

This diſcovery hath reſolv'd us of the 
ſtate of thoſe parts, which we ſo long de- 
fired to know, ſince we heard the fame of 
them, which made queen Elizabeth often 
ſend her letters to ſuch princes as dwelt 
thereabouts, and deviſed how to conyey 
them; and have anſwer of them. So de- 
ſirous ſhe was to underſtand the conditions 
of thoſe parts, and imploy'd ſome of her 
own ſubjects by the way of the gulph of 
Perſia, thinking to find the conveniency 
from out the Eaſt Indies; but ſtill failed by 
the ſiniſter practices of the Lalians, who in- 
cenſed the Portugueſe that they came for 
ſpies, and cauſed them to be apprehended 
and impriſoned, where they endured great 
affliction before they returned into their na- 
tive country. 

What I have ſaid is ſufficient to prove 
that our new and latter diſcovered trades 
have far exceeded our ancient and long ac- 
cuſtomed commerces, before the year 1586. 
not only in value of wealth, but in diſtance, 
whither they reſorted for them. And it is 
made apparent, that no 
America, or Aſia, that any nation has 
traded to, but we have done the like : and 
that whereas in ſome places they have 
ſought to impeach and reſtrain our trades, 


yet we have forced them to it, and brought 


them 


part of Africk, 
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them to our own conditions. And this 
ſhall ſuffice for the ſouthern and weſtern 
parts of the world. 


Our Trade to other Parts nearer to us. 


Now I will once more come nearer home, 
and put my ſelf into the trade of the 
Streigbis, being more pleaſant, gainful, and 
leſs dangerous or laborious, than the reſt I 
have treated of. My firſt voyage ſhall be 
into the ' Mediterranean Sea, unworthy of 
the name of a ſea, by reaſon of its ſtreight- 
neſs, in compariſon of the great and ſpa- 
cious ocean. 

This ſea being anciently known to us, 
but not frequented, for theſe reaſons: former 
times did not afford ſhipping ſufficient to 
follow it. Secondly, ſuch goods and mer- 
chandize as theſe countries yielded, were re- 
ceived from hand to hand, and we ſerved by 
veſſels of their own. Thirdly, we could 
not paſs without great peril and danger of 
the turks, who ſurpriſed and impriſoned us; 
whereupon the Yenetians engroſſed the whole 
trade upon thoſe ſeas, and furniſhed us 
with the rich merchandize of Turky, Per- 
fia, and India, at what rate they A 
themſelves : and yet this was not all; for 
they laboured to make us ftrangers to the 
Great Turk, the Egyptians, and bordering 
countries, and brought them to that igno- 
rance of our nation, that they thought Eng- 
2 to be a town in the kingdom of Lon- 

A. 

The Venetiaus ſent yearly their Argoſers 
to Southampton z which town enjoy'd a char- 
ter from the kings of this land, which was 
wreſted out of their hands by the earl of 
Leiceſter, to the utter decay of that town : 
and the Argoſers ſince then have become 
ſtrangers in England ; the laſt whereof took 
her leave with an unfortunate end, which 
my eyes were witneſs to, in the month of 
October, 1587. 

This goodly ſhip of one thouſand one 
hundred tons, being richly laden with the 
accuſtomed commodities they ule to ſerve 
the kingdom with; and being come as high 
in the channel as the Je of Wight, which 
land the Engliſh pilot viſibly made: this 
pilot, called Faſter, for his excellent skill, 
was not long before redeemed out of the 
Turkiſh captivity by the Venetiaus, to ſerve 
in this voyage. 

Upon this good land-fall, the pilot put 
the paſſengers in hope, many of them be- 
ing of great account and eſteem, the next 
morning to harbour them; for night grow- 
ing on, he would not hazard to put in with 
the ſhore that evening; but the gentlemen 
being impatient of delays, and the land ap- 
pearing to them, they thought themſelves 


free from all danger, which is the common 


ignorance of many that know not the ſeas 
But to be ſhort, they compelled the pilot 
by farce to put in at the Needles, the we- 
ſtermoſt part of the Je of Wight. When 
the poor man, neither with perſuaſions nor 
tears, could prevail, he did his beſt to en- 
ter the channel of the Needles ; but ſuch 
was the greatneſs of the waves, and the 
unweildineſs of the ſhip, not anſwering her 
helm, that ſhe ſtruck upon the Shingles, 
where ſhe, her goods, and company, except 
ſeven poor creatures, periſhed. ; 

The ſea betwixt the iſland and the main 
land was enriched by her loſs, with ſeve- 
ral ſorts of merchandize. What was ſaved 
was not worth ſpeaking of. I had the for- 
tune to light on two buts of muskadine 
Hoating on the ſea ; for then was I riding 
at Cowes, in the firſt ſhip I ever went cap- 
tain of, 1 found theſe two buts of muska· 
dine a great help to us in our voyage, 
when we were reduced to extremity for 
want of victuals. 

About this time our merchants of Lan- 
don began to take into conſideration theſe 
great and ineſtimable riches brought into 
the land by the Yenetians and French, who 
abſolutely enjoyed the trade of Turky; and 
the great part of that wealth, which came 
out of Perſia and India, was retailed from 
them to us. They deviſed how ſuch com- 
modities might come to our hands by a 
more direct way, than to be ſerved as we 
were at ſecond-hand; and therefore re- 
ſolved to make an overture by favour of the 
queen, and her letters to the great turk, for 
an immediate traffick from England to Tur- 
key, and his dominions, and ſo home again, 
with ſhips of her ſubjects, without being 


beholding to others. | 


Theſe letters were ſent by her majeſty, 
and received with great humanity and cour- 
teſy by the grand ſeignior, as appears by his 
letters yet extent. He could not give more 
reſpect and honour to her majeſty, than by 
ſhewing a willingneſs to embrace her gra- 
cious propoſitions of trade: and in conclu- 
ſion, articles were agreed on, and a grant 
of great privileges and immunities by her 
majeſty's ſubjects, which have ſince con- 
tinued, and been peaceably enjoyed. 

We may reckon trom this time the de- 
cay of the Venetian ſtate in matters of trade; 
for Argoſers, which were wont to viſit us, 
are now unknown to us, and we poſſeſs the 
wealth they were wont to reap. The com- 
modities of Per/ia and the Eaſt Indies are 
brought by our ſelves, in our own veſſels, 
directly out of Turky ; where we have ob- 
tained as great a freedom as we can deſire: 
ſuch places as the Yenetians were wont to 
take freight in their ſhips, to tranſport from 
port to port, we now abſolutely enjoy that 
privilege ; for all ſtrangers are wy 

irous 
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ſirous to put their goods into Engliſh bot- 
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toms than theirs. 

Whereas we were wont to be ſerved with 
great part of our ſpices from them, 
and they, by the way of the red ſea, out 
of the Indies; now the paſſage is better 
krcevn to us than to the Tyrks themſelves, 
by the cape of GS Hepes and inflead of 
receiving India com meditics from them, 
we ſupply as well them as the Tyrks with the 
ſame cut of Exgland. And laſtly, the ter- 
ror of the Turks galleys, to impeach our 
trades in the S reibt, is now taken away, 
by the privileges cbtained frcm the grand 
ſejenicr 3 and we may hold our ſhips in as 
orcat ſecurity as themſelves: and moreover 
we way boldly ſay, we have ſuſtained leſs 
loſs by the pirates of Algiers than they have 
done; which pirates of late years have been 
the ſcourge of the chriſtian trade. 

In cur time Venice flouriſhed in ſhips and 
gallcys, above all other ports or parts of the 
S$ircights, though there were a competition 
betwixt them and the ſtate of Genca: ard it is 
not unworthy of note, that the firſt uſe that 
was made of ordnance and ſmall- ſhot, after 
the invention of it in Europe, was in a na- 
val battle between the YVene/tans and the Ge- 
noeſe. 

T his ſhall ſuffice for our ſouthern, we- 
ſtern, and eaſtern trades, or within the 
Streights, as high as Conſtantinople, Egypt, 
or other places, under the juriſdiction of the 
grand ſeignior. I will now return to the 
north, and run through its frozen climes, as 
I have already done through the ſouth, and 
its parching heat. 

Sebaſtian Caloit, a man before ſpoken of, 
having a ſharp, acute, and ſolid brain, 
apply'd himſelf to the imitation of Colum- 
tus; who by his late and happy diſcoveries 
had enriched the world with wealth, and 
himſelf with reputation. 

Cabett being carry'd that way of ho- 
nour, out of a chriſtian reſpect, to reduce 
the world to a perfect knowledge of God; 
or out of a hope of riches, it being the na- 
tural diſeaſe of mankind ; or out of ambi- 
tion, to make himſelf equal in fame with Co- 
lumbus; or out of a deſire to perform what 
he had long thought of, which was to 
fail round the globe of the world ; which 
of theſe was his deſign, I cannot ſay, but 
charitably will conceive the beſt. 

Whatever it was, I find an extraordinary 
and hearty deſire in him to enrich the Eng- 
liſh nation, by adventuring his life in ſun- 
dry attempts, to diſcover what he had long 
before conceived upon reaſonable grounds, 
and effe&t what he had ſo wiſely projected, 
as appeared by ſetting afoot the northern 
diſcoveries. There wanted no thankfulneſs 
in thoſe days, either in king or country, to 


do him honour ; and for requital of his 
Vol. III. | 


traveis, both in body and mind, he was 
choſen governor of the merchant-adven- 
turers, for the diſcovery of new regions, 
dominions, iſlands, on? other places un- 
known in the reign of king Edward VI. 
and a penſion aſſigned him. 

He gave the only information and in- 
ſtruction to the new-begun voyage and diſ- 
covery of Sir Hugh Willoughby in 1533. 
which, though it proved unhappy to Sir 
Hugh himſelf, his ſhip and company pe- 
riſhirg with cold in the port of Arina in 
Lafland, yet his third ſhip recovered the 
harbour of Sr. Nicholas in Riiſſia, where he 
ſettled a rich and commodious trade, proſe- 
cuted to this day by the merchants incor- 
porated, and called The Ruſſia Company. 

The Engliſh not thus ceaſing, but as 
men travelling, who arrive at a port or 
city where they had never been, would be 
inquiſitive to know and learn the ſtate of 
the country and 1ts neighbourhood, with- 
out reſting till they had ſatisfied their cu- 
rioſity ; ſo our Engliſh merchants finding 
the Caſpian Sea famous by report, yet un- 
known to us, and its bounds one way up- 
on Muſcovia, they devis'd, though the 
journey was long, troubleſome, and dan- 
gerous, to arrive at that ſea, by the ap- 
probation and conſent of the king of Riſſia; 
and from thence to make trial, whither the 
ſaid ſea would conduct them. 

This was no ſooner conjectured than ef- 
fected; and our merchants furniſhed them- 
ſelves out of England with carpenters, ma- 
riners, and other neceſſaries, to build a ſhip 
for ſuch a voyage. This ſhip was twenty 
ſeven tons burden, and the firſt that ever 
wore the Engli/h colours upon thoſe ſeas ; 
from Rua they arrived in Perſia, not 
once, but often, as appears by Mr. Zenkin- 
ſon's relation. Thus was Per/ia, and all 
the countries adjacent diſcovered by us 
firſt, to thenorthward, as far as Ruſſia; at- 
ter to the Caſpian Sea ; neither of them both 
being known to our forefathers. 

The Engliſb did not thus reſt ; but as 
they were led to thoſe unknown ſeas by a 
kind of fate, fo they ſuppoſed the ſame ſea 
did not end thereabouts, but had a paſſage 
farther to the eaſtward ; which, perhaps, 
being diſcovered, might lead to Japan and 
China ; and thereupon, for the ſhortening 
of the diſcovery, they ſent a ſmall ſhip at 
the ſpring, that wintered at Comoro, eighty 
leagues from S/. Nicholas, which fer fail 
from thence to find out the conjectured 
paſſage : this bark uſed its endeavour, ſo 
that no blame could be laid upon the ma- 
ſter or the company; ſhe paſſed to the 
eaſtward of the Waggats, where ſhe was in- 
terrupted by extremity of ice and ſnow, 
and forced to return from whence the de- 
parted. 
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This did nothing diſmay the hopeful en- 
terprize of the merchants, vut once more 
they made an attempt with two pinnaces di- 
rectly from England ; the maſters whereof 
(Peli and Fackman) with the ſame inſtruc- 
tions of the other bark, wherein Stephen 
Burrows was, to find out the end of the 
eaſtern ſea ; but being likewiſe encounter- 
ed with the extremity of weather, the one 
returned, the other periſhed, though both 
of them did their parts very ſufficiently. 

Being now hopeleſs by their often repulſes 
they found in the north-eaſt paſſages, yet 
they would not let die what they had in 


agitation, for finding the South Sea, as the 
fummum bonum of all other voyages; for 


from the ſouth-weſt part of America, which 
bounds upon that ſea, 1s ſent forth the 
greateſt quantity and maſs of gold and ſil- 
ver the earth affords : whereupon they left 
this attempt to the eaſtward, and made trial 
of that to the weſtward ; for they imagined 
that all great and large ſeas have a correſ- 
were gh with one another, if it could be 
ound. 

The firſt man that made the enterprize, 
as well upon the country of Baccalaos, which 
he found and named ſo, as alſo in his offer 
to look out a paſſage that way, was Sebaſtian 
Cabott, aforementioned ; but failing of the 
paſſage, he hit upon the land; but by rea- 
ſon of the vehement cold at that time of 
the year upon that coaſt, he ſtood to the 
ſouthward, and from thence into England, 
taking poſſeſſion of the country for the crown 
of England along the coaſt he went, 

This voyage and many more to thoſe 
parts, was ſet out by the city of Briſtol, 
which to this day continues its fiſhing at 
Newfoundland : but for the diſcovery of the 
north-weſt paſſage, the man that moſt la- 
boured and waded in it, was Sir Martin 
Forbiſher in three attempts: the firſt in 
1576. the ſecond in 1577. the third in 1578. 
After this, and in the year 1383, and 1580, 
Mr. 7ohn Davis undertook the diſcovery, 
but failed, as many others have ſince done; 
which is no wonder; for he that will read 
a diſcourſe of the north-weſt paſſage in this 
book, ſhall be ſatisfy'd, it is a vain and 
hopeleſs thing; and ſo has captain Fox, that 
was employ'd upon it in 1631. at his return, 
conſeſſed to me, for ſuch reaſons as I ſhew'd 
him before his going. 

Now to come to my own obſeryations : 
I am of opinion, that next to the diſcove- 
ry of America, and the wealth thereof, which 
it ſends into Spain, the Spaniards have grea- 
teſt cauſe to give God thanks, that the at- 
tempts of the north-weſt have failed ; for 
thereby they enjoy the abſolute benefit of 
the South Sea, and the incomparable wealth 
therein, without moleſtation, fear, or diſ- 
turbance of any other nation z whereas if 


the paſſage had been known, no chriſtian 
prince but would have ſtrove to have had a 
part with them; and now it is in vain by an 
great attempt to prejudice the Spaniards 
but by the S reighis of Magellan, which To 
the only known way thither. It is as vain 
for any enemy to poſſeſs and inhabit ſome 
of the towns there planted, in reſpect of th: 
diſtance and danger to be ſeconded and ſup- 
plied out of Europe; And, laſtly, any ſic. 
cour out of the Eaſt Indies will fruſtrate 
any expectation of good, the winds blow 
ing continually contrary to arrive from 
thence. I refer the reader to what I haye 
ſaid before of other diſcoveries that failed, 
and particularly to that, than which nothing 
can be ſaid more to the honour of the dit. 
coverer Sir Francis Drake, in whoſe voyage 
about the world, may be ſeen what he did 
and attempted; and, therefore, I ſhall not 
repeat 1t here. But to proceed: 

Comparing what I have ſaid of our for- 
mer diſcoveries, our labourious plantations, 
and our new-found trades, with our preſent 
intended fiſhing, which of them will yield 
greateſt wealth, ſtrength, and eaſe, I have 
made appear in my ſixth book; and there- 
fore I preſent you that now live and are 
in being with it, to judge which is good 
and beſt ; for though it is true what is done, 
deſerves the name of good and immortal 
praiſe ; ſo that which is now in hope to be 
done does far ſurpaſs the former, and is to be 
atchieved with leſs difficulty, leſs peril, and 
leſs loſs, than the others that have made 
our nation ſo worthily famous. 

When the contents of the ſixth book ſhall 
be maturely conſidered, the laborious induſ- 
try of the Hollanders will plainly appear; 
how they have raiſed themſelves, and their 
new-erected commonwealth to an equality 
with princes. Now ſhall it reſt a little to 
diſtinguiſh of their good deeds and bad ; 
for fortune and fame gotten by craft, are 
commonly of no continuance, but loſt with 
ſhame. 

What 1s due to them in praiſe of their 
virtues, I will not rob them of ; for I hold 
it a fin to belye the wicked. They are fru- 
gal in expence, the benefit whereof them- 
ſelves and country find : they are induſtri- 
ous, as their actions abroad and at home 
demonſtrate ; they are juft in contracts, ma- 
king a conſcience in the little religion they 
have to defraud a man: they labour to find 
out the ſecrets of lands uninhabited, and 
countries undiſcovered ; they are inventors 
of arts, which to their praiſe they enrich 
the world with : they are willing without 
excuſe to contribute to any good for their 
ſtate, not ſtanding ſo much upon privileges 
or petitions of right, as to neglect any od 
caſion of advantage to benefit the common. 
wealth: they are laborious and painful 0: 
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body, not admittirg a beggar in their pro- 
vinces; and willing to relicve and comſort 
one another in ſtrange countries; they are 
enc mies to the expence of law, and the 
griping of lawyers, and end moſt of their 
controverſies by arbitration of friends; their 
expence in drinking is V d and mitigated 
by their miſery in eating; for out of their 
exceſſive covetouſneſs, they almoſt ſtarve 
their bellies, and by their unmeaſurable fru- 
gality they ſcarce cloath their bodics; for it 
is ſuppoſed, that their people, in one of their 
beſt cities, ſpend not in apparel the value of 
a prince's coat in a year. 

But all theſe virtues. are drowned with a 
covetous ingratitude, which has friendſhip 
with no body, but for intereſt ; and no 
marvel, for popular ſtates are no longer 
thankful than they receive benefits. There 
is nothing of ſhorter life among them, than 
the memory of 3 and favours paſt; 
they are ſo careleſs to give ſatisfaction for 
the evils they do, that if we demand it at 
their hands, it is as much as to ſpeak of va- 
lour to a faint heart, or charity to a merci- 
leſs man, or a courteſy to a churliſh diſpo- 
ſition; it will prove but telling a tale to 
him that is aſleep. 'T he definition of phi- 
loſophers in matters of friendſhip is as fol- 
lows: A friend is leng ſcig ht for, ſcarce to 
be feund, and hard to keep : a friend is al- 
ways ready to comfort in adverſity, to help in 
neceſſity, to bear with one's infirmity, and t0 
repreve one's error gently. 

But the Hollanders are other wiſe in their 
ſriendſhip: they are like an ill bird that lays 
an ill egg, an ill tree that bringeth forth ill 
fruit, or a young cub that grows crafty like 
his dam; they do patriciſe, and follow the 
ſteps of their predeceſſors, that make riches 
their heaven: and whereas it is held no 
hurt to know evil, but to do it, thoſe peo- 
ple are very perſect artiſts in their trades, 
as well in doing, as in Knowing evil. 

But to ſpeak the truth, their natural evil 
has been nouriſhed and made worſe by us; 


Cert am Plantations 


HOUGH we cannot call the French 
diſcoverers of countries, , becauſe they 
never fought to find out any new worlds or 
paſlages that were not found to their hands; 
yet ſince the firſt diſcovery of other worlds, 
they have been always ready to infeſt them 
with piracy, and ſuch voyages: for their 
going to Peri has been no other than to 
ipoil and rob other nations. 

And yet I muſt give them their due in 
what they have deſerved; for though they 
cannot be called Diſcoverers, as I have ſaid, 
yet they may worthily be counted in the 
number of planters, as well in the north 
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for if we had not connived at them and 
their actions, to our prejudice, they had 
wanted power to have executed their ingra- 
titude ; therefore in reaſon it had behoved 
us to conſider what we gave, before we 
gave; to whom we gave, or how we gave; 
tor ſtates ought to be governed by wiſdom, 
and not by popular affection or paſſion: wite 
men ſhould not meaſure things by outward 
appearance, but by diſcretion and reaſon ; 
or elſe they behold their actions in a {alle 
glaſs. 

But let us now at laſt ſeck to avoid that 
evil we have done, in making the Lollan- 
ders too great for us to tolerate, liſt we feel 
the effect of repentance. It is not the 
meanefl point of wiſdom: to doubt and miſ- 
truſt the worlt ; for doubts beget under- 
ſtanding, and thereby prevention. 

As in natural bodies, the longer one lives 
in health, ſickneſs is the more dangerous 
when it comes; ſo it is with us and the 
Hollanders, the longer we have lived in a 
mutual and unſeparable peace; now that 
they have over-wrought us with cunning, 
and made us fecble by the ſtrength they had 
ſucked from us, it will behove us to reco- 
ver our antient vigour and valour, and be 
no longer deluded with falſe pretences, as 
ſafety to us ard the commonwealth : let us 
ſeek to follow the old rule, in ſecking to 
quench the fire in our neighbour's houſe, 
though it be our enemy, leſt it ſhould flame 
into our own; for it is an eaſier thing to 
meet a danger aboard, than to repulſe it at 
home. 

In this book I have faid little to prove 
what I have promiſed in our intended fiſh- 
ing, but refer the reader to my ſixth and 
laſt book, dedicated to his majeſty. And 
ſeeing I have made a relation of all diſco- 
veries and plantations of chriſtian people; 
I will end that ſubje& with a plantation of 
the French, for diſcoverers they cannot be 
termed, which is the next that follows: 


of the French Nation. 


part of America, as in the ſouth beyond 
the line, and upon the continent of Bra//. 

To the northward they have inhabited 
the river of Canada, where they have found 
a rich commodious trade of furrs, till the 
Engliſh ſupplanted them in the late wars be- 
twixt us and Trance. The next place they 
had footing in, they themſelves called it 
New France. The third habitation the 
made was in Florida. And the fourth, as 
I have ſaid, was to the ſouthward of the 
line, and upon the continent of Braſil ; all 
which I will particularly handle, 
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ſucceſs, as all planters in thoſe northern parts 
have found, (viz.) variable hopes and for- 


But before I treat of them, I will lay 
a blemiſh and tax upon their nation; for 
ſome of their authors ſtick not to aſſume to 
themſelves the names of diſcoverers of ſuch 

laces wherein they were but planters; here- 
in they do manifeſt injury to the Engli/h, 
Spaniards, and Portugueſe ; for all nations 
do juſtly attribute to them the finding of 
thoſe countries, as I have formerly declared 
and proved ; the one by Sebaſtian Cabott, the 
other by Pedro Alvares Cabral in his voy- 
age to the Eaſt-Indies in 1500. being the 
ſecond that was gone after the firſt diſcove- 
ry. And now I will proceed to their plan- 
tations, and ſucceſs in them. 

The firſt undertaken voyage to Canada, 
(for I will begin with the north part of 
America,) was enterprized by Fohn Vera— 
ſana a Florentine, in 1524. employed by 
Francis I. king of France, which Veraſana 
is ſaid to diſcover from the fiftieth to the 
twenty eighth degree of the north latitude : 
but it is to be diſproved in fact; for all 
the extent of land betwixt thoſe degrees 
was long before diſcovered by Sebaſtian Ca- 
holt, in the right of England, as I have often 
repeated. 

The next that undertook this colony 
was James Carter of St. Mallows, in 1534. 
with three ſhips, wherein that winter twen- 
ty five of his men periſhed with cold: bur, 
however, the king proſecuted the voyage 
both in the year 1540. and 1542. and the 
French have ever ſince had a yearly traffick 
upon that coaſt for furs, as alſo in fiſhing, 
inſomuch as it is written, that one Sevales 
made forty two voyages in perſon into 
thoſe parts. 

The next habitation the French under- 
took was in the year 1603. into the coun- 
try named (though improperly) New France, 
which truly and properly belongs to Eng- 
land, as I have ſaid before; for if the firſt 
diſcoverers be not allowed owners of the 
land they diſcover, by a law amongſt chriſ- 
tians, we, and all others, have as much 
right to the Indies as the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe themſelves. 

In the year 1603. Henry IV. king of 
France, the 8th of November, granted a pa- 
tent to Monſieur Le Mante, tor a planta- 
tion of thoſe northern parts of America : 
this voyage was begun the 5th of March 
the ſame year by Samuel Champlayne of 
Borage, who inhabited it unjuſtly, and 
gave 1t the name of New France. 

This Champlayne was a painful, induſtri- 
ous, and a laborious undertaker: he paſ- 
ſed many dangers, wonderful travels, adven- 
tures, and treacheries often practisꝰd againſt 
him, as well by his own people, as the uncivil 
ſavages; and to ſecond this enterprize, Mon- 
ſieur Mante, the patentee, went thither 
himſelf in perſon in 1604. with the like 


tunes, to little purpoſe, as appears by divers 
voyages made to the ſuccour and relief of 
that plantation. x 

The Engliſh in Virginia hearing that the 
French were become incroaching neighbours 
to them, and in a country that did proper- 
ly, and of right, anciently belong to the 
crown of England, as ſeveral patents made 
it appear, which the queen granted to Sir 
Humphry Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
knights; and thoſe Engh/h fearing, that in 
time this intruſion of the French might be- 
get a cuſtom, and that preſcription and poſ- 
ſeſſion might make a cavil in the French to 
inſiſt upon a right ; therefore the governor 
and council in Virginia, in the year 1624. 
adviſed and undertook to find out what the 
country produced, as alſo to be better in- 
formed concerning the French plantation, 
which they were only told of by certain 
Indians. 

After ſome time ſpent in coaſting alo 
that ſhore, at laſt hoy arrived op. 5 
and fort where the French had made their 
habitation, and finding in the ſame har- 
bour a ſhip of France belonging to the 
planters, the Engliſb, ſuddenly, and at una- 
wares, ſurpriz d her, without the loſs of a 
man on either ſide, except one French je- 
ſuit, who was ſlain even as he was ready 
to give fire to a piece of ordnance againſt 
the Engliſh. 

The French in the port being diſmay'd 
by the loſs and diſaſter of their bark, the 
Engliſh landed with great celerity ; where- 
upon the French deſired a parley, and time 
to conſider of their ſurrender ; but this re- 
queſt would not be granted; and therefore 
they ſecretly convey'd themſelves preſently 
out of the fort, and in a hidden manner 
eſcaped, and left it to the poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh, to whom it properly belonged. 

The French governor of that colony be- 
ing expelled, and wandering up and down 
without a houſe to put his head in, ſent to 
treat with the Engl; commander, offering 
to become a ſubject to the king of England, 
and to hold his poſſcſſion ot him and his 
crown, pretending to diſcover many ſecrets 
of mines, and other riches, not known to any 
but himſelf. 

But the Engliſh commander's end being 
only to hold their right in that country, 
and having no authority to connive or per- 
mit any nations living there, but his ma- 
jeſty's born ſubjects, he refuſed all propoſi- 
tions of accommodation, . and return'd to 
Virginia, from whence he went, and carricd 
with him another jeſuit, companion to him 
ſlain, - and ſent him into Exegland, where 
he received good entertainment: the reſt 
of the French travelled to Newforndian, 

where 
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where they found paſſage for their coun- 


" na let me ſpeak like a chriſtian, and 
with a heart of pity, to ſee ſo great and 

ood a work, as the converſion of ſouls 
Fom infidelity and paganiſm, ſhould be 
diverted and deſtroy'd by a vain word of 
ambition; for hitherto rhe country is not 
brought to that perfection, as to produce 
any thing that may make it worthy of fame, 
or a ground for an ambitious man to work 
upon: for if the quarrel betwixt thoſe two 
countries be conſidered, it is like two dogs 
that ſhould ſnarl and fight for the picture 
of a deer, or any other beaſt; for there is 
little more ſubſtance as yet to be expected 
in this wide, vaſt, and deſolate country that 
can afford land ſufficient to both the na- 
tions, if content would pleaſe them. 

I will therefore wiſh and * with my 
heart, that all princes would put to their 
helping hands in the planting and eſta- 
bliſhing the chriſtian religion in all remote 
and barbarous countries, and that with one 
conſent they would ſettle a national law 
within themſelves, and to have it generally 
received by agreement, to prohibit vio- 
lence to any plantations where colonies are 
ſeated for the propagation of the chriſtian 
faith: as alſo, that they would add and 
conſent to the like privileges to all poor 
labouring fiſhermen fiſhing upon the ſeas, 
that no diſturbance may be offered them; 
their pains and danger well deſerve it for 
themſelves, and no leſs in reſpect of the 
general food, every man reaps good by. 

The French had a colony in Florida more 
ancient, and countenanced by Chaſtillon, the 
admiral of France, Anno 1562. a great up- 
holder of the Hugonot ſect. He ſent for 
governor monſieur Lannear, and John Ri- 
gall, who arrived in Horida in thirty de- 
grees, and there erected a pillar with the 
French arms. At firſt they were friendly 
entertained by the ſavages; but ſoon after, 
according to the nature of the French, who 
cannot long agree in love together, there 
happened quarrels amongſt them; for the 
commanders ſhewed ſuch cruelty and inſo- 
lency, that one of the captains was ſlain 
and, rather than a great part of them would 
endure what they did, they put themſelves in 
Brea. adventure into a ſmall pinnace to go 
to their country; but endured that neceſſity 
of victuals, that they were driven to eat 
one of their company, and had famiſhed if 
they had not been reliev'd by an Exgliſb bark 
at ſea. 

This colony was not relieved according 
to promiſe, becauſe of the civil war in 
France; but that cealing, Lannear was 
ſent once more, in 1564. but there enſued 
ſuch murders, ſuch mutinies, ſuch killing, 


running away, and betraying one another, 
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as it is wonderful to read; and amongſt 
the reſt there was one Francis Jean, who, 
by great accident, got into the Havana, 
and made known to the Spaniards the French 
plantations and weakneſs ; whereupon the 
Spaniards ſent ſome to ſupplant and weaken 
them, who uſed execution upon moſt of 
them, and poſſeſſed their fort. Such as 
ſurvived were put to molt lamentable fa- 
mine, and, indeed, had periſhed if Sir 
John Hawkins, at his return out of the In- 
dies, had not been brought thither by a 
Frenchman, who left them a bark and 
ſome relief. 

In the fourth voyage of the French to 
Florida, they requited the Spaniards as they 
had done to them before, and hang'd and 
deſtroy'd to the number of four hundred. 
After this ſlaughter they returned to Rochel, 
expecting great reward from the king for 
that ſervice; but the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
prevailed ſo far, that the commander durſt 
not appear, but hid himſelf. 

Peter Malindes the Spaniſh general, when 
he exerciſed his cruelty upon the French 
writ over their heads, I do not this as to 
Frenchmen, but to Lutherans and Hereticks ; 
the French commanders ſerved the Spaniards 
the like ſauce, and writ over their heads, 
Not as to Spaniards, but to traitors, robbers, 
and murderers. The French after this quit- 
ted the country and fort of Florida, and ne- 
ver ſince have had any footing in it. 

Laſtly, for the French planting in Braſil, 
it has been with the like ſucceſs as in the 
northern parts of America. The firſt that 
undertook it was Levius; and the cauſe for 
which he undertook it was to plant and ſettle 
the now-reform'd religion, as they term'd it: 
he had an approbation of it by John Calvin 
their ſe&t- maſter, who much encouraged 
the action: but it fell out that in time, one 
ſect increaſing out of another, as common- 
ly herefies do, inſtead -of amity, they lived 
in a contention, and never ceas'd wran- 
gling and jangling upon the interpretation 
of the goſpel, till it was decided by the piſ- 
tol: for murders, mutinies, and all other 
miſchiefs enſued upon it; ſo that in the end, 
Levius confeſſed it to be a work of God, 
as the author of peace, and the hater 
of diviſions z whereupon he abandoned 
that ſet, and reconciled himſelf to the 
church of Rome, in which religion he lived 
and died, as himſelf expreſſed in writing. 

Thevetls, and after him Stadius, were two 
of the next that followed this plantation; 
and to make an end of the tragical habita- 
tion, DiegoFlores de Valdes, in his return from 
the Sreigbis of Magellan, as you have heard, 
in the year 1582. coaſted the Braſilian ſhore, 
till at laſt he came to an harbour called Pa- 
raiba, where he found five French ſhips, three 
whereof he burnt, and the reſt he took, and 
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inhabited the fort with his Spaniards : the 
Frenchmen ran into the mountains, where 
they lived in company with the ſavages.. 

But for a concluſion of theſe plantations, 
as well by us as the French, and to avoid 
prolixity, I will briefly deſcribe the nature 
of the rude, wild, and ſavage pcople of 
America ; who are not to be inticed with 
ſweetneſs and good uſage, nor to be ma- 
ſter'd by force and cruelty. Generally their 
religion is alike, though they adore leveral 
creatures for God; and every nation has a 
ſundry opinion and practice in their cere- 
monies; but their Seb God of all is 
the devil, the enemy of mankind. 
The ſoil and temper of many plantatigns 
exceeds us in temperature, and planted, 
manured, and husbanded at the charge of 
a prince's purſe, no doubt but they may 
be brought to perfection; for the bane of 
all colonies is private mens undertakings, 
that are impatient of delays; for if it yield 
not an expectation of private gain, they 
are willing rather to lofe their firſt adven- 
ture, than to ſhoot a ſecond arrow to find 
the former ſhot : and moreover, factions 
ariſe amongſt people that are not governed 
by a prince's direct authority; envy reigns 
amongſt them, to ſee ſome advanced above 
themſelves, and are ready to caſt aſper- 
fions upon their rulers, and to tax them 
with deceit and fraud, whether they de- 
ferve it, or not. | 


I obſerve in all the Exgliſh and French 
plantations, the hopes are alike ; ſometimes 
they feed themſelves with the hope of a 
paſſage into the So Sea ; other times with 
the riches of mines, and the commodities; 
they produce, and make large relations tg 
perſuade people to perſevere in it. 

But the concluſion is mutinies, murders, 
ſeditious deſperate adventures, want of vic 
tuals, and other calamities, more ſtrange 
than ancient hiſtories can acquaint ys 
with. Wh 

If the charge beſtowed upon ſuch vain 
hopes were valued with the gain they have 
reaped, 1t were not worth a purſe to put it 
in ; and for ours in England it would be 
conſumed in ſmoke : for our ſtaple com- 
modity which it ſends out, 1s ſtinking bar- 
barous tobacco; for from the barbarous 
ſavages it 1s derived ; a brave original for 
civil men to learn and imitate. 

The French herein far exceed us; for by 
their induſtry, and laborious endeavours, 
they have attained to a rich and profitable 
traffick of coſtly furrs, which makes our 
ſhame the greater, when we conſider how 
eaſily they have effected ir, and how profit- 
ably they perſevered in it, whilſt we are 
ſucking of ſmoke, that brings with it many 
inconveniencies, as time has made it too 
plain to us. 


Advice how to plant the Iſland of St. Lawrence, the greateſt Iſland in the 
World, and reckoned a Port of Aﬀrick. 


AVING handled at large the diſco- 

veries and plantations the chriſtian 
nations have laboured in, and by their in- 
duſtrious pains have brought to good per- 
fection, I will now at 14ſt ſay ſomething 
of the likelineſs of a country, that in all pro- 
bability may produce good; I will only 
collect ſome reaſons, and refer the reſt to 
the examination and conſideration of thoſe 
that are well inclined to the honourable 
undertaking and proceeding of new planta- 
tions. 

There are two particular things to be 
required in a colony : the one I have al- 
ready ſpoke of, which 1s, That it be the 
act of a prince and his purſe to bear the 
charge; but if that be wanting, and the 
action be put upon private mens expence, 
there are three things to be conſidered upon 
ſuch an enterprize; the one, is the length 
and diſtance from home; the ſecond, how 
to ſupply it with leaſt charge and moſt con- 
veniency ; and the third, for hiring of veſ- 
ſels for tranſportation of men and materials, 
the condition of which ſhips muſt be ac- 
cording to the place they inhabit, and the 
enemies they are to fear, 


This being done, the next conſideration 
is the climate, the nature of the ſoil, and 
what profit it will yield at preſent ; as al- 
ſo what hope of future; the nature of the 
people, and whether they may be made 
capable of reaſon, and be reduced from 
their barbarous incivility. 

Of all the places I can think of, for con- 
veniency and profit within the bounds of 
America, Africk, or Aſia, out of my expe- 
rence and ſtudy, is the iſland of &/. Lau- 
rence, antiently called Madagaſcar, five 
hundred leagues from the cape of God 
Hope, the greateſt iſland in the world, and 
the place of all others I principally com- 
mend ; for our planting will be in ee 
degrees of ſouth latitude, where our Eug- 
liſh are now no ſtrangers z for commonly 
they refreſh themſelves, and find ſuccour in 
their voyages to the Eaſt Indies. 

There is nothing that I obſerve to further 
a plantation but this will yield : Firſt, the 
winds are certain, at the time of the year, 
to carry us directly thither, without ſtrik- 
ing fail: and though it be farther diſtant 
from England, than Virgina, or that part 
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of America, yet J hold it will be often 
ſooner gone to than Virginia, where the 
winds and weather are both uncertain in go- 
ing and coming. Secondly, whereas the 
chaige is great to hire ſhips purpoſely to 
tranſport men and proviſions to America, 
where the numbers are many, they are ſub- 
ject to ſickneſs, and other diſaſters of the 
ſea ; I do make account that it may be fo 
ordered and contrived, that every ſhip 
trading to the Eaſt Indies may be hired 
conveniently to carry twenty planters, with- 
out annoy ing or N the ſhips, being 
ſpacious, and of great burden; and this 
will prove leſs charge to the undertakers, 
than to hire them purpoſely for Virginia. 

And if we examine the nature and con- 
dition of the country, and the people that 
inhabit it, with the experience we have of 
our Enzli/ſhmen that reſort thither, we ſhall 
find the climate ſingular for health, and the 
ground fruitful to produce wealth, as the 
great and extraordinary oxen the place af- 
tords, can witneſs, This alone exceeds all 
the hope America can at preſent yield us : 
for our increaſe of cattle upon that continent 
muſt be raiſed by ſuch beaſts as we carry'd 
out of England, which muſt be done with 
great charge, trouble, and long time before 
they be brought to perfection. 

The cattle we ſhall there find, will bring 

us a certain commodity of hides ; and as 
we ſhall ſeek to increaſe them, ſo will our 
gain and profit increaſe the more. 

What other benefit we ſhall make by 
this plantation, time and our own endea- 
vours will make it appear : for the two 
barks which I wiſhed to be kept there for 
intelligence from other places, I would wiſh 
that the one ſhould diſcover the ſouth part 
of the iſland, and the other on the north 
ſide 3 and to make their rendezvous at the 
lame place from whence they departed ; ſo 
ſhall we diſcover. the very heart of the 
whole iſland ; and no doubt but we ſhall diſ- 
cover variety of gainful things, unthought 
of by-us as yet. I have known of my own 
experience, and by examination of divers 
Portugueſe, with whom I have ſpoken, 
that the Moors who live and inhabit the 
main continent of Africk, over againſt it, 
have a ſingular trade with the people of &.. 
Lawrence for elephants teeth, amber- 
greaſe, Sc all which we ſhould enjoy with 
eaſe, when we are ſettled, and perfectly 
known to them. 

Beſides rhe plenty of beef it will yield us 
for food, there is other delicate meat to be 
found, as muttons, but with hairy skins, 
hens, and other ſorts of fowls; oranges and 
lemons, and other kind of rare fruits there 
naturally growing; which America will not 
yield us, unleſs we plant them; which will 
prove a work of many years, and in the 
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end fail of the excellency of the others in 
reſpect of the climate. The ſea and the 
rivers will afford plenty of fiſh of all kinds; 
and for the preſent we ſhall not want a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of maiz and caſſado for 
bread, till we ſow our Engliſb corn of all 
ſorts. 

And for the people in that part of the 
iſland, it is known to all that have been 
there, that they have behaved themſelves 
lovingly and reſpe&fully to one another, 
and no leſs to ſtrangers. By their civil be- 
haviour and labour they draw their cattle to 
a tameneſs, as with us; which ſhews they 
are naturally civil, which is not uſual 
amongſt ſuch people : and to prove it the 
more, as well in that as in their other 
courſes, they are Mahometans in profeſſion 
of religion; and though it be as falſe as 
falſchood may be to truth, yet by that re- 
ligion they are taught more civiller conver- 
ſation and humane behaviour, than the In- 
dians or infidels are inſtructed in, who ac- 
knowledge ſeveral creatures for gods; ſome 
the ſun, ſome the moon, and ſome ſeveral 
beaſts and creatures of the earth: but I 
make account with our familiarity, love, 
and good uſage, we ſhall entice their chil- 
dren, with conſent of parents, to bring 
them for England, where they ſhall have 
good education and breeding, anſwerable 
to our own ; and this will be the method to 
work our good in our plantations of that 
country; and the only means to propagate 
chriſtian religion in remote parts. 

Having a plantation or ſettled dwelling 
in the iſland of &.. Lawrence, we ſhall make 
our navigation to the Eaſt Indies much 
more pleaſant, ſhort, and profitable, by 
uſing and ſettling a magazine of commo- 
dities betwixt us and the Indies. Firſt, by 
their receiving our commodities, and re- 
turning thoſe we receive from thence, by 
the ſame ſhips we employ ; for part of one 
fleet, may be ſent from St. Lawrence to 
the Indies, and return che commodities 
thoſe countries afford to S. Lawrence, 
which our ſhips ſhall there receive, and 


bring them directly for England; fo that 


all our ſhips ſhall be continually going and 
coming, and every twelve months have a 
return from thence; which now is more 
than double the time. 

I deſire that this project to St. Lawrence 
may be compared with thoſe our nation has 
undertaken to America, and the reaſons du- 
ly conſidered, without partiality; and be- 
ing fo ſatisfied, that they would follow 
them with a general conſent, and ſo ſettle 
their plantations, that there may be a 
neighbourhood from one to another; for 
being, as they are, thus divided, they can 
give no help or ſuccour, but muſt ſtand upon 
their own ſtrength, what attempt _ 
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ſhall be mage upon them by an enemy; be- 
ſides many other reaſons one may r 
that would much avail them: for what 
ſuccour can Nefoundland, which is the 
furtheſt part north, give the iſland of Pro- 
vidence, the furtheſt part ſouth, or any 
other places betwixt them that we inhabit, 
as namely, New England, Virginia, cape 
Florida, the Barbadoes, St. Chriſtopher's, Tar- 
tuga, and the iſland of Providence, if you 
examine the diſtance from one to another, 


The Nature of the Iſland Catalena, or of Providence, as called by us. 


MONGST many ridiculous and vain 
A plantations we have had footing in 
ſeveral places of America, as appears in this 
book, there is one ſmall iſland, whoſe name 
we have changed from Catalena to the iſland 
of Providence; becauſe ſome pretend to 
foreſee it may damnify the Spaniſh nation, if 
they ſhall hereafter give us occaſion of war. 

This iſland of Providence is ſeated upon 
the coaſt of Terrafirma, one hundred leagues 
north from Carthagena, eighty leagues north 
and by weſt from Nombre de Dios, and 
from the headland of Gratias a Dios, thirty 
five leagues. This iſland for the greatneſs 
of it, may be termed rather a rock than an 
land, not exceeding ten or eleven miles 
in length, and five in breadth ; a ſmall pro- 
portion of land to promiſe either victuals 
for ſuſtenance, or commodities worthy of 
labour to countervail the tenth part of 
charge that has been beſtowed on it. 

For it is like a barren and uncultivated 
ground, that of itſelf can ſend forth no- 
thing, if pains and labour do not make it 
capable to afford nouriſhment ; even ſo this 
leaſt and worſt of iſlands can promiſe no 
more than the ill ground 4 compare it unto; 
but our undertakers think by the ſituation 
of it, that it will advantage us much againſt 
Spain, the impregnableneſs of it by nature 
conſidered, which we have helped by art. 

The iſland has theſe particular benefits 
in it: A port containing eighteen foot in 
depth, with good ground to ride in; it is 
environed with huge and high rocks and 
clifis, and made impregnable againſt land- 
ing, the harbour on weſtermoſt ſide of 
the iſland, which makes it a ſafe riding, 
by reaſon of the perpetual eaſterly wind 
that blows off the ſhore. There's only 
one place to land in; for that excepted, 
it is encompaſſed about with ſuch rocks, that 
a boat cannot come near the ſhore. If a 
ſhip put but one mile to leeward of the har- 
bour, ſhe cannot recover it again by reaſon 
of the current; unleſs ſhe put for Hiſpanio- 
la, and diſembogue betwixt it and Cuba, at 


leaſt three or four hundred leagues, back- 
| The End of the Fourth Book. 


Book IV 


and how the currents and winds ſet upon 
theſe coaſts. 

As the iſland of Providence is the laſt I 
name, ſo it is the greateſt in fame by the 
perſons that countenance it, and by the 
purſes that maintain it; and becauſe you 
ſhall know the difference betwixt that iſland 
and St. Lawrence, I will here make a de- 
ſcription of the iſland, and refer it to your 
own judgment. 


wards and forwards ; neither can they di- 
rectly go from thence to Cuba, by reaſon 
of the ſhoals and flats in their neareſt courſe, 
Therefore a ſhip muſt ſtand over for the 
mainland thirty five leagues from Providence, 
and paſs through a channel, not half a mile 
in breadth, and yet four leagues in length. 

The wind and current ſets to the weſt- 
ward from Providence, till within twelve or 
fourteen leagues of the ſhore ; and then the 
current ſets to the ſouthward, though the 
wind keeps its continual courſe from the 
eaſt ; and were it not for the change of 
the current, it were impoſſible for to tetch 
Nombre de Dios, Porto Bello, or Cartbage- 
na. Our Engliſh ſhips have a great advan- 
tage of the Spaniards, by reaſon of their faſt- 
neſs by a wind, which theothers cannot beat 
it up, becauſe of their leewardneſs. 

Every fourteen weeks, the climate where- 
in the iſland is ſeated, produces an harveſt 
of corn, peaſe, potatoes, and other roots 
and herbs: the toes make a delicate 
kind of drink, both pleaſant and wholeſome. 
The fea affords ſuch great abundance of 
fiſh, that two boats and ten fiſhermen 
will be able to feed one thouſand perſons 
every day. 

There are two other iſlands not above ſix- 
teen leagues from Providence, the one call'd 
St. Andrew, the other the Moſquito, not 
inhabited. Theſe two iſlands afford grear 
quantity of tortoiſes, which will be a great 
relief to the ifland of Providence : they are 
not to be dwelt upon, becauſe they cannot 
be made defenſible ; and St. by An is 
full of rocks and ſhoal;, and dangerous to 
come near, by any that do not perfectly 
know it; neither has it an harbour, though 
in the weſtermoſt part of it one may anchor 
in ſafety. And thus much for the deſcrip- 
tion of the iſland, as namely, the height, 
the ſeat, the diſtance, the temperature, and 
diſtance from other places. Though there is 
cauſe for me to write more particularly of 
this iſland, yet will I not here inſert it, but 
ſpeak more amply of it in my fifth book 3 
to which I refer you, | 
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F I could think of a more proper word than Project, to entitle this enſuing book, 
I would do it; for the name of projects, and the inventors of them, are grown fo 
hateful and contemptible, that all honeſt men abhor and deteſt them. 

There are no burthens, which the ſharpneſs of lewd brains can invent to vex 
the commonwealth with, but they ſtile by the name of projects, when indeed the 
name Promoter were more proper, as people fitter to be loathed than cheriſhed in a 
well-govern'd kingdom. Such men are a curſe to the country that breeds them, to their 
friends and parents that nouriſhed them, and to God himſelf that created them ; for 
there is no man, directly or indirectly, but finds himſelf hindered or injured by them; 
their courſes incite God to puniſh, and men to abhor them. A father of the church 
faith, It is a greater ſin to project, and lay unlawful things on the poor, than a merit to re- 
lieve them. A favourite to Alexander the Great, whom we may rather term a projector, 
adviſed him, after his great expence in war, and wealth decay'd, to lay taxes upon his 
ſubjects: but Alexander anſwered, That gardiner did ill who plougbed up the herbs and roots 
of his garden : for the king is like a gardiner ; roots, trees, and herbs, like the kingdom. 
A flatterer told Autiochus, That all things a king did were lawful. Yea, he ſaid, to barba- 
rous kings ;, but not to him that reſpects juſtice. 

St. Lewis, king of France, was angry with one that adviſed him to lay new taxes up- 
on his ſubjects, ſaying, That God puniſhed ſuch examples in kings. This king well deſerv- 
ed the name he bore, who had more reſpect to his ſubjects than to his profit. 

A king of Perſia being deſired by his favourite, to grant him an unjuſt ſuit, he told him, 
No : but that he would give him the value of the thing he requeſted, becauſe it would not 
make him poor; but ſaid, I will not do wwhat you deſire, becauſe it is unjuſt. Projectors 
ſhould have as little employment under this king, as they have reputation amongſt ho- 
neſt men. 

Though Avguſus Ciz/ar did not by name diſlike the condition of theſe people that 
vex the commonwealth ; yet in his precepts given to the governors of his provinces, he 
intimated a deteſtation of them, when he told them, I do not ſend you to rule, that you 
ſhould envy the innocent, or be a hangman to offenders; but that with one hand you ſhould be 
an helper to the good, and encourage the evil to amend ; that you be a tutor to the fatherleſs, a 
pleader for widows, a ſtaff to the blind, and a father to all. 

I have heard of a judge in our time, who by his audacity, and forced authority and 
impudence, was able to pervert and wreſt laws to his appetite and liking : this wicked 
judge had got a popular applauſe and eſteem amongſt the ignorant multitude, and by 
his friends was commended to king James of Great Britain, tor a good miniſter to his 
ſtate. The king anſwered, Yea, if I would become a tyrant. Intimating, that the judge 
who miſconſtrues laws, were a fit ſervant for ſuch, and not for upright kings. Solon was 
ſuch an enemy to the projectors, that he eſtabliſhed a law, That whoſoever propoſed any 
thing to the prejudice of the commonwealth ſhould die. He alſo decreed, That it ſhould be 
lawful to revenge an injury that ſhould be offered to one another, that every man might have a 

feeling of the party injured. 
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ſhall be mage upon them by an enemy ; be- 
ſides many other reaſons one may produce, 
that would much avail them: for what 
ſuccour can Newfoundland, which is the 
furtheſt part north, give the iſland of Pro- 
vidence, the furtheſt part ſouth, or any 
other places betwixt them that we inhabit, 
as namely, New England, Virgima, cape 
Florida, the Barbadocs, St. Chriſtopher” s, Tar- 
tuga, and the iſland of Providence, if you 
examine the diſtance from one to another, 


and how the currents and winds ſet upon 
theſe coaſts. 
As the iſland of Providence is the laſt I 
name, fo 1t 1s the greateſt in fame by the 
perſons that countenance it, and by the 
urſes that maintain it; and becauſe you 
ſhall know the difference betwixt that iſland 
and St. Lawrence, I will here make a de- 
ſcription of the iſland, and refer it to your 
own judgment. 


The Nature of the Iſland Catalena, or of Providence, as called by us. 


MONGST many ridiculous and vain 

{ plantations we have had footing in 
ſeveral places of America, as appears in this 
book, there is one ſmall iſland, whoſe name 
we have changed from Catalena to the iſland 
of Providence; becauſe ſome pretend to 
foreſee it may damnify the Spaniſh nation, if 
they ſhall hereafter give us occaſion of war. 
This iſland of Providence is ſeated upon 
the coaſt of Terrafirma, one hundred leagues 
north from Carthagena, eighty leagues north 
and by weſt from Nombre de Dios, and 
from the headland of Gratias a Dios, thirty 
five leagues. This iſland for the greatneſs 
of it, may be termed rather a rock than an 
iſland, not exceeding ten or eleven miles 


in length, and five in breadth ; a ſmall pro- 
portion of land to promiſe either victuals 


for ſuſtenance, or commodities worthy of 
labour to countervail the tenth part of 


charge that has been beſtowed on it. 


For it is like a barren and uncultivated 
ground, that of itſelf can ſend forth no- 
thing, if pains and labour do not make it 
capable to afford nouriſhment ; even fo this 
leaſt and worſt of iſlands can promiſe no 
more than the ill ground I compare it unto; 
but our undertakers think by the ſituation 
of it, that it will advantage us much againſt 
Spain, the impregnableneſs of it by nature 
conſidered, which we have helped by art. 

The iſland has theſe particular benefits 
in it: A port containing eighteen foot in 
depth, with good ground to ride in; it is 
environed with huge and high rocks and 
clifis, and made impregnable againſt land- 
ing, the harbour on weſtermoſt ſide of 
the iſland, which makes it a ſafe riding, 
by reaſon of the perpetual eaſterly wind 
that blows off the ſhore. There's only 
one place to land in; for that excepted, 
it is encompaſſed about with ſuch rocks, that 
a boat cannot come near the ſhore. If a 
ſhip put but one mile to leeward of the har- 
bour, ſhe cannot recover it again by reaſon 
of the current; unleſs ſhe put for Hiſpanio- 
{a, and diſembogue betwixt it and Cuba, at 


leaſt three or four hundred leagues, back- 


wards and forwards ; neither can they di- 
rectly go from thence to Cuba, by reaſon 
of the ſhoals and flats in their neareft courſe. 
Therefore a ſhip muſt ſtand over for the 
main land thirty five leagues from Providence, 
and paſs through a channel, not half a mile 
in breadth, and yet four leagues in length. 

The wind and current ſets to the weſt- 
ward from Providence, till within twelve or 
fourteen leagues of the ſhore; and then the 
current ſets to the ſouthward, though the 
wind keeps its continual courſe from the 
eaſt ; and were it not for the change of 
the current, it were impoſſible for to tetch 
Nombre de Dios, Porto Bello, or Cartbage- 
na. Our Engliſh ſhips have a great advan- 
tage of the Spaniards, by reaſon of their faſt- 
neſs by a wind, which theothers cannot beat 
it up, becauſe of their leewardneſs. 

Every fourteen weeks, the climate where- 
in the iſland is ſeated, produces an harveſt 
of corn, peaſe, potatoes, and other roots 
and herbs: the toes make a delicate 
kind of drink, both pleaſant and wholeſome. 
The ſea affords ſuch great abundance of 


fiſh, that two boats and ten fiſhermen 


will be able to feed one thouſand perſons 
every day. 

There are two other iſlands not above ſix- 
teen leagues from Providence, the one call'd 
St. Andrew, the other the Moſquito, not 
inhabited. Theſe two iſlands afford great 
quantity of tortoiſes, which will be a great 
relief to the iſland of Providence: they are 
not to be dwelt upon, becauſe they cannot 
be made defenſible ; and Sz. e is 
full of rocks and ſhoal;, and dangerous to 
come near, by any that do not perfectly 
know it ; neither has it an harbour, though 
in the weſtermoſt part of it one may anchor 
in ſafety. And thus much for the deſcrip- 
tion of the iſland, as namely, the height, 
the ſeat, the diſtance, the temperature, and 
diſtance from other places. Though there 1s 
cauſe for me to write more particularly of 
this iſland, yet will I not here inſert it, but 
ſpeak more amply of it in my fifth book 3 
to which I refer you, 
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F I could think of a more proper word than Project, to entitle this enſuing book, 
I would do it; for the name of projects, and the inventors of them, are grown ſo 
hateful and contemptible, that all honeſt men abhor and deteſt them. 

There are no burthens, which the ſharpneſs of lewd brains can invent to vex 
the commonwealth with, but they ſtile by the name of projects, when indeed the 
name Promoter were more proper, as people fitter to be loathed than cheriſhed in a 
well-govern'd kingdom. Such men are a curſe to the country that breeds them, to their 
friends and parents that nouriſhed them, and to God himſelf that created them ; for 
there is no man, directly or indirectly, but finds himſelf hindered or injured by them; 
their courſes incite God to puniſh, and men to abhor them. A father of the church 
faith, I is @ greater ſin to project, and lay unlawful things on the poor, than a merit to re- 
lieve them. A favourite to Alexander the Great, whom we may rather term a projector, 
adviſed him, after his great expence in war, and wealth decay'd, to lay taxes upon his 
ſubjects: but Alexander anſwered, That gardiner did ill who ploughed up the herbs and roots 
of his garden : for the king is like a gardiner ; roots, trees, and herbs, like the kingdom. 
A flatterer told Antiochus, That all things a king did were lawful. Yea, he ſaid, to barba- 
rous kings ;, but not to him that reſpects juſtice. 

St. Lewis, king of France, was angry with one that adviſed him to lay new taxes up- 
on his ſubjects, ſaying, That God puniſhed ſuch examples in kings. This king well deſerv- 
ed the name he bore, who had more reſpect to his ſubjects than to his profit. 

A king of Perſia being deſired by his favourite, to grant him an unjuſt ſuit, he told him, 
No : but that he would give him the value of the thing he requeſted, becauſe it would not 


make him poor; but ſaid, I will not do wwhat you deſire, becauſe it is unjuſt. Projectors - 


ſhould have as little employment under this king, as they have reputation amongſt ho- 
neſt men. 

Though Auguſtus Cœſaun did not by name diſlike the condition of theſe people that 
vex the commonwealth ; yet in his precepts given to the governors of his provinces, he 
intimated a deteſtation of them, when he told them, I do not ſend you to rule, that you 
ſhould envy the innocent, or be a hangman to offenders ;, but that with one hand you ſhould be 
an helper to the good, and encourage the evil to amend ; that you be a tutor to the fatherleſs, a 
pleader for widows, a ſtaff to the blind, and a father to all. 

I have heard of a judge in our time, who by his audacity, and forced authority and 
impudence, was able to pervert and wreſt laws to his appetite and liking : this wicked 
Judge had got a popular applauſe and eſteem amongſt the ignorant multitude, and by 
his friends was commended to king Fames of Great Britain, for a good miniſter to his 
ſtate. The king anſwered, Yea, if I would become a tyrant. Intimating, that the judge 
who miſconſtrues laws, were a fit ſervant for ſuch, and not for upright kings. Solon was 
ſuch an enemy to the projectors, that he eſtabliſhed a law, That whoſoever propoſed any 
thing to the prejudice of the commonwealth ſhould die. He alſo decreed, That it ſhould be 
lawful to revenge an injury that ſhould be offered to one another, that every man might have a 
feeling of the party injured. 
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To the Pro jectors of this Age. 


The difference betwixt the projectors of our age, and the projects I tender in the enſuing 
diſcourſe, is this, They pretend evil under the colour of good ; they ſet a fair counte- 
nance on a foul face; they ſmile on thoſe whoſe throats they would cut; they do, like 
Scipio, and all other rebels, pretehd reformation; and taking away the abuſe of the com- 
mon-wealth, when themſelves are abuſers of it. 

In my projects I have no other end but the common good of the kingdom; I neither 


expect or deſire gain; I ſet up no new deviſed taxes or tolls; I invent no impoſition, 


nor raiſe contributions; I force no man to undertake or compel people to adventure; but 
I perſwade like a philoſopher, who adviſed four things to be conſidered, before the ta- 
king of any important thing in hand; To examine the beginning, to conſider the middle, 10 
approve the end, and to conſult with the wiſe. 

If any of my propoſitions prove profitable to the ſtate, and acceptable to the ſubjcct, 
I have obtained my wiſh : it not, I deſire they may die, without any more appearing in 
the world. 5 


Kingdom, Sc. 


BOOK V. 
Containing divers Projects and Strata- 
gems, tender'd for the Good of the 


The firſt Projett ſhall be for the Safety of his Majeſlys Navy ; and the 
Conveniency and Inconventency in keeping it at Chatham or Porti- 


mouth. 


S there is no man that builds a 
houſe, but at the firſt ground- 
work of his building will be 
ſure to make his foundation firm 
and ſtaple, (for on the ſtrength 

thereof all the reſt of the building muſt de- 

pend,) even ſo it is with kings and princes 
for that king who means to live in ſafety, 
and to avoid dangers at home, or from 
abroad, muſt firſt ſeek to make his ſtate 
firm and ſure, as well in defence upon an 
invaſion, as before he enterprize any action 
of offence upon his enemy, or elſe his build- 
ing is upon glaſs and ice, and will ſudden- 
ly fall for want of a ſettled foundation. 
Therefore, like a careful builder that will 

provide to encounter a danger, in my en- 
ſuing projects I will firſt lay down a means 
and remedy how to ſecure this kingdom 
againſt the attempts of our neighbours, if 
in time they become our enemies, before 
there ſhall be cauſe of hoſtility, or before 
we make any enterprize upon them in a 
warlike manner. And the firſt thing I will 
handle, as the greateſt importance to the 
kingdom, is the ſafety of his majeſty's na- 
vy, and the conveniency or inconveniency 
in keeping them at Chatham or Portſmouth, 
as I have ſaid before. 


The Conveniency of Chatham. 


1. Chatham is ſo ſafe and ſecure a port 
for the ſhips to ride in, that his majeſty's 
navy may better ride with a hawſer at Chat- 
ham, than with a cable at Portſmouth. 

2. The reaſon of the long continuance of 
the navy at Chatham, is the conveniency of 
docks, and all other places, for the conve- 
niency of ſhips ; and conſidering that the 
officers of the navy are there ſeated with 
their whole families, it would breed a great 


innovation and change to bring them to 
Portſmouth. 

3. The nearneſs from Chatham to London, 
from whence they may be ſupplied with all 
things they ſhall ſtand in need of, for that 
London is the ſtorehouſe of all England : it 
is neceſſary therefore that the navy ſhould 
be kept at Chatham, rather than at Port. 
mouth. 

4. Woolwich, Blackwall, Deptford, Lime- 
houſe, and Ratcliffe, yield more docks for 
the building and repairing of ſhips, than all 
other places of England. 

5. All England cannot furniſh ſailors like 
to London, and the Newcaſtle trade, which 
once in three weeks repairs to the port of 
London. 

6. No part of England can victual a navy 
ſo conveniently, ſpeedily, and at ſo ſmall a 
charge as London ; all the corn for bread, 
beer, butter, and cheeſe, &c. is brought by 
water from the adjacent countries therea- 
bouts. And for beef, pork, and bacon, 
London is placed in the center, far more con- 
veniently than Portſmouth, which has never 
a river to bring commodities from other 
ſhires; nor the country of Hampſhire ſo 
fruitful as to furniſh it. 

7. Our trade to the Eaſtland returns their 
commodities to London, which furni ſhes us 
with all materials belonging to ſhipping, as, 
namely, cables, cordage, pitch, tar, roſin, 
maſts, yards, c. which cannot be done 
at Portſmouth, the place yielding nothing 
that creates a trade. 

8. The water at Chatham flows ſufficient- 
'y every ſpring tide to grave the greateſt 

ips; and it is a doubt whether it can be 
made to heighten ſo much in Portſmouth, as 
to do the like. 

9. No wind or weather can endanger the 
coming home of an anchor in Chatham, nw 
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the river affords ſufficient ſpace for every 


ſhip to ride, without annoying one another: 
as to the contrary, a ſtorm, with a wind from 
the north-eaſt to the ſouth- ſouteaſt, will 
ſtretch the cables of the ſhips in Portſmouth 3 
and if any of their anchors come home, they 
cannot avoid boarding one another, to their 
exceeding great damage and danger, the 
channel being ſo narrow. 

10. A navy lying in the harbour of Port/ſ- 
mouth, the ſafety of them depends upon the 


town of Portſmouth ; and if Portſmouth 


ſhould be ſurprized, or taken at any time, 
the whole navy falls into the enemy's 
hands. 

11. Not a cable, anchor, maſt, yard, bar- 
rel of powder, or any other thing that be- 
longs to the furniſhing a flect, but muſt 
be brought from London or Chatham to 
Portſmouth, with an exceeding great charge, 
and no leſs delay and danger, conſidering 
the uncertainty of winds, the peril to be 
intercepted by enemies, and the hazard of 
ſhipwreck. 

12. The exceſſive charge in ſending down 
carpenters, cawkers, and other ſeveral work- 
men belonging to ſhips, with impreſs of 
mariners, will amount to an extraordinary 
great expence. All which will be eaſed 
by being at Chatham. 


The Exceptions to the Navy lying at 
Chatham. 


1. The ſeveral winds to carry them to 
Portſmouth. 

2. The hazard of the ſhoals and ſands in 
going thither. 

3. The diſtance from Chatham thither, if 
the Freach ſhould attempt any thing upon 
us. 

4. And ſome there are that adviſe part of 
the ſhips to be kept at Portſmouth, and tlie 
other part at Chatham, ; 


Whoſoever ſhall alledge theſe reaſons, 
muſt diſtinguiſh of the ſervice in hand, whe- 
ther it be offenſive or defenſive, or againſt 
Spain, France, Holland, or any part of the 
eaſt country. 

It Holland or the Eaſtland become our 
enemies, then doth Chatham lie moſt with 
advantage to annoy them, if they attempt 
any part of our north coaſt, or Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Eſſex, and Kent, which are places 
of moſt peril, conſidering their nearneſs to 
the city of London, 

If we have wars with France, there is lit- 
tle advantage gotten betwixt Chatham and 
Portſmouth ;, tor being at the Downs at Do- 
ver, we ſhall be over-againſt France, and 
nearer to the Je of Wight than Breſt is, or 
any part of Brittany, where I ſuppoſe the 
fleet of France will be made ready; and for 
the two navies, Engliſh and French meeting 


at ſea, no place or time can be aſſign'd them, 
ſhips being in continual action, and failing 
one day on one coaſt, and another day on 
another, 

And whereas the ſeveral winds are ob- 
jected as an impediment to our navy at Chat- 
bam, you muſt know that an eaſterly wind 
keeps in a fleet at Chatham ;, and fo it doth 
the French, if they be in any part of Britia- 
ny: and our ſhips alſo, if they ſhould be 
at Portſmenth, though they ſhould be in 
the Channel, yet with that eaſterly wind, 
they cannot go to the eaſtward ; fo that 
you ſee an eaſterly wind brings an equal in- 
conveniency, as well to the one, as to the 
other. 

And whereas from Chatham we muſt have 
two winds to bring us into the Channel, or to 
Portſmouth, the one ſoutherly or weſterly to 
carry us to the Downs, the other northerly 
or eaſterly to bring us to Portſmouth in three 
tides ; with fair weather, from the Downs, we 
ſhall be able to fetch Por!/mouth howſoever 
the wind is; in which traverſe we ſhall be 
as likely to meet a fleet of France, as in any 
other part of the Channel. 

To anſwer the objection of ſands and 
ſhoals to endanger us in our coming about 
from Chatham, we ſee that by the care and 
skill of pilots, no memory or record can 
tell of a ſhip of his majeſty's ſo loſt, as 
out of Portſmouth it is freſh in old mens 
mouths, and the ribs of the ſhip I have 
often ſeen, called the Great Henry, a ſhip- 
royal of king Henry VIII. there periſhed. 

I likewiſe remember in the days of queen 
Elizabeth, and in the year 1586. that the 
Revenge, (after taken by the Spaniards,) 
was as near deſtruction, coming out of the 
harbour of Portſmouth. 

And to ſatisfy the adviſers that wiſh part 
of the navy to be kept at Chatham, and the 
other at Portſmouth, this I fay, That an ar- 
my on land, or a navy at ſea, which ſhall 
be divided, 1s eaſier to be cut off before 
they meet, than if they were met together 
in a main battle, eſpecially in ſo narrow a 
ſea as ours, where fleets cannot paſs without 
encountering one another, 

Moreover, if the French ſhould anchor 
with a number of ſhips ſufficient to en- 


counter with either of our two fleets divi- 


ded, either at St. Hellen's-Point in the Iſle of 
Wight, or the Downs, or Gorend, it were 
impoſſible for our fleet to paſs unſeen or un- 
met withal z by which means they may cut 
them off before they meet. 

But, as I have faid, the country muſt be 
conſidered with whom we have war ; for it 
we have war with Spain, neither Portſmouth 
nor Chatham is ſo convenient as Plimonth ; 
for in the winter, which is the time that 
ſhips muſt keep harbour, they ſhall have 
ſpace ſufficient to make proviſion againſt the 
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ſpring, and eaſe a great charge in carrying 
the ſhips from Pl:morrth to Chatham, and at- 
ter from Chatham toPlimouth; which we can- 
not allow leſs than two months, if not more: 
and moreover, from Plimouth we ſhall put 
to ſea with our ſhips nimble and clean, 
ſooner, and better manned and victualled, 
than either from Portſmouth or Chatham. 

Therefore I conclude, in compariſon be- 
twixt Chatham and Portſmouth, Chatham 
is the beſt and ſafeſt place; and wiſh that 
our whole navy may be kept at Chatham, 
and not make any continual reſidence but 
there only, e the former reaſons. 
Never hurt befel any of them that made 
their being there, either by weather or at- 
tempt of enemy; and yet I muſt confeſs, 
they are not altogether ſo ſafe and ſecure 
from the aſſault ofa fleet that ſhall be brought 
from the eaſtward with an eaſterly wind ; 
and therefore it behoves us to be cautious 
and wary of it, as follows: 

In the ſtratagems contained in my third 
book, I adviſed a general to provide to 
withſtand an enterprize to be made upon 
ſhips in harbour, where they are uſually 
moored with two cables, to which directions 
I refer you; but with leave, ſomewhat I 
will ſay of the ſtate of our navy at Cha- 
tham, and the danger that may befal us 
from Holland, if they become enemies to 
us, as alſo ſhew the way of prevention. 

Holland, by reaſon of their abundance of 
ſhipping, the number of ſoldiers quartered 
in all the parts of their country, and their 
daily and ſpeedy uſe in gathering their 
forces together for preſent ſervice, as they 
often do, will give us the leſs ſuſpicion if 
they ſhould intend any ſudden ſtratagem 
upon us; and the firſt thing that they will 
attend, is the opportunity of a ſettled eaſter- 
ly wind, to bring their ſhips, without 
ſtriking ſail, as high as Graveſend, and 
there ſuddenly put cight or ten thouſand 
men on the Kenti/þ ſhore, to march to Up- 
nor Caſtile, four or five miles from thence ; 
where they ſhall find no reſiſtance, the 
caſtle being both weak and weakly pro- 
vided; and having it, they have an entrance 
to the river, where the ſhips ride. 

The ſhips having done ſo much as be- 
longs to them, in landing their men, they 
will, no doubt, repair preſently to Upnor, 
which is the place they will principally 
ſhoot at; and the caſtle being taken be- 
fore their coming, their paſſage is made 
for them to ſurprize our navy, which they 
will find unprovided of men, more than 
the ordinary ſhip-keepers ; their ordnance 
commonly aſhore, and without powder or 
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ſhot; for unleſs there be imployment of 
ſhips to ſea, the ammunition is always kept 
in the Tower of London, and too lis at 
that time to be ſupplied from thence, if 
this deviliſh deſign ſhould revail; I pro- 
teſt the very thought of it makes me tremble, 
and wiſh it may be prevented. 

And for prevention, it will behove us to 
ſeek how by art and skill to raiſe works 
and fortifications, both by land and water, 
for the guard and ſtrength of Upnor Caſtle; 
and to order and appoint that a certain 
number of trained ſoldiers, thereabouts 
dwelling, upon every allarm repair thither 
with their arms, which will prevent any 
ſudden ſurprize; and in the mean time we 
ſhall have leaſure to draw a greater army 
together, than they will be able to with- 
ſtand. 

Ard ſo much as concerns the defence of 
the river, by booming, and making ſconces 
upon it, I have ſaid ſufficiently in my for- 
mer ſtratagems ; but ſeeing this is a matter 
of ſo great import as the ſafety of our na- 
vy, and by conſequence the ſecurity of our 
kingdom, I adviſe and wiſh that the 
ordnance, or greateſt part of them; be con- 
tinually kept aboard the ſhips, both mount- 
ed and fitted with all kind of ammuni- 
tion belonging to them : that as in the caſe 
of Upnor Caſtle, the trained ſoldiers of the 
country, have order to repair on board the 
navy with their arms: that the ſhips theme 
ſelves be warpp'd and towed as low as the 
innermoſt boom, and there to moor them- 
ſelves a head and a ſtern to welcome an ene- 
my with their whole broad-ſides. And if 
all theſe fail, (as God forbid,) then the ſhips 
to ſink themſelves at an anchor, to avoid 
falling into the hands of an enemy ; which 
ſhips are eaſily after to be weigh'd without 
hurt or detriment. 

Having left a remedy, as you have heard, 
for the ſecuring our navy, my next pro- 
ject ſhall be to hinder French attempts upon 
us, they being a nation of moſt danger, by 
reaſon of their nearneſs and greatneſs, and 
eſpecially if they be aſſiſted with the help of 
Holland with ſhipping, as no doubt, but 
in matter of ſtate France will labour to 
gain Holland from us, and to ſettle it with 
a firm league and friendſhip with them, 
to redeem their loſs of Scotland, who for 
many hundred years made their dependen- 
cy upon that kingdom; and if Scotland 
prove honeſt to England, they may fear by 
our conjunction, of foes we are become 
friends, and that Scotchmen may as well turn 
their ſwords upon their breaſts, as they 
have done heretofore upon ours, 
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Project to prevent the French landing in England, zf they become 
our Enemies. 


We: in England look upon France to 
| be a ſtrong and potent country; the 


people in it to be both warlike and valou- 
rous : but it lying upon a main continent, 
and ours an iſland, divided with a ſea, we 
think we may eaſily offend them, and not 
be offended by them. 

This opinion is generally received; and, 
indeed, not to be confuted, but by ſuch as 
underſtand the ſea better than the ordinary 
ſort of men: but for the explaining it, if 
ever there happen a war betwixt France and 
us, I will truly ſet down the danger that 
may redound to us by France, and the 
means how to prevent it, as I have alrea- 
dy done, or will do, if a war happen be- 
twixt Sfain, or Holland, and us. 

The general poſition is, That France 1s 
no way to compare with us for number and 
ſtrength of ſhipping ; and by conſequence, 
we are to fear no danger from thence, upon 
any attempt they ſhall make. 

In anſwer hereof, it is true, if the meet- 
ing and encountring a fleet at ſea were cer- 
tain, the ſtrongeſt: are likely to prevail 
againſt the other. But I have formerly 
ſhewed, that there are three principal 
things to be required in a ſea- action: the 
firſt is providence, to learn the deſign of an 
enemy, to prevent him: the ſecond 1s ſecre- 


cy, to keep the enemy from intelligence: 


and the third, is how to work for advantage 
of wind and weather. 

If the French intend to invade us, we 
may eaſily conjecture, by their preparation 
by land and ſea, and the drawing down 
their army to their port- towns; but where 
they mean to attempt us, it they keep 
their deſign ſecret, it will be hard to diſco- 
ver; and the chief reaſon we are to conceive, 
is according to the place where they keep 
their rendezvous, the obſervation of winds 
to bring them from thence to ſeize our 
coaſt, and the weakneſs! of our harbours, 
where we may conceive they think to land. 

If there were no more difficulty than the 
vulgar and common conceit, it were 
probable. not to be in the power of France 
to hurt us; but ſpeaking like a ſeaman, 
for that ſea actions muſt be governed by the 
winds, thus much I muſt let you know, 
That a ſoutherly wind, which brings them 
for our coaſt, keeps our ſhips in harbour 
that we cannot budge ; ſo that they ſhall 
neither fear our force by ſea, nor our ſhips 
be able to impeach them, ' unleſs by chance 
and accident they arrive in the ſame har- 
bour our ſhips retire to; ſo you ſee it is 
neither the number or ſtrength of fleets, that 


can withſtand them, if they obſerve the ad- 
vantage of a ſoutherly wind. 

This is a peril that every man conceives 
not; for if France can of themſelves af. 
ford a quantity of veſſels, to tranſport an 
army, or by hiring ſhips abroad, or com- 
pelling ſtrangers to ſerve that come into 
their ports to trade; it is not much material 
whether they be of ſtrength, or no; for 
with a ſoutherly wind they ſhall not fear 
any force to meet them at ſea. 

There was never ſore, but God provides a 
ſalve ; and this fearful hazard muſt be cured 
by prevention: (as thus,) Our fleet muſt di- 
vide into three ſquadrons ; and being at 
ſea, and forced to ſeek the ſhore, every 
ſquadron be appointed a particular harbour 
to repair to; by which means every port 
on the ſouth coaſt ſhall be defended and 
guarded by our ſhips ; which will be a force 
ſufficient to withſtand the ſtrength of France 
by ſea, if they be not aſſiſted by Holland. 

The ports being thus guarded, they are 
prevented of landing ; for an invador is 
not ſo mad, as not to provide a harbour for 
his ſecurity 3 and no road or bay with an 
outwardly wind, is able, without great 
danger, to give him conveniency of riding or 
landing, the fea and ſiege will be ſo great. 

But it may be objected, That though this 
ſerve for the ſouthern coaſt, yet the north 
part of England, Scotland and Wales lies 
open to their landing. The anſwer to this 
is, That if our three ſquadrons be divided, 
the one to make good the Downs, another 
the weſt country, no fleet can paſs be- 
twixt Dover and Calais, but they of the 
Dewns ſhall have a view of them; and the 
ſame wind the others have, will ſerve them 
to follow, and to prevent their landing: 
the weſtern ſquadron will do the like upon 
any attempt that ſhall be made upon Mil- 
ford Haven, Wales, or any of that part of 
England. 858 

But our ſureſt courſe will be with ſome 
ſhips to beleaguer their harbours of ren- 
dezvous in France a good diſtance from 
the ſhore, for fear of embaying : we muſt 
conſider that ſuch winds as ſerve to bring 
them for England, make a ſecure road upon 
that coaſt to ride in; and ſuch winds as 
are dangerous to keep that ſhore, make it 
impoſſible for the French to put out of har- 
bour; as I will ſhew more particularly, 
when I treat of the way to prevent the 
French and Hollanders meeting. 

Thus you may perceive, that an inva- 
ſion out of France into England or Scotland, | 
is to be prevented. But his majeſty has es 

other 
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other kingdom of more danger, the condi- 
tions of the people, and the openneſs of 
the harbours conſidered ; and that is Ire- 
land, which I will a little handle, 

Ireland, as it is an iſland, is in the caſe 
of England, though more dangerous, in re- 
ſpect the people are more rebellious, and 
divided from England, that cannot be with 
celerity relieved, if an enemy do land: 
beſides, the Triſh nation and their natures 
do not ſo well ſimbolize with the French, 
as with the Spaniards ; or if they did, the 
French have leſs advantage to invade that 
kingdom than the others ; for ſo much as 
the ſame wind that carries a fleet out of 
France into Ireland, the ſame wind ſerves 
us to follow them out of England. 

Bur ſeeing I am upon this ſubject, I will 
let you know the difference betwixt the dan- 
ger of a French invaſion and a Spaniſh into 
Ireland. You muſt conſider that a ſouth- 
welt wind that brings a fleet from Spain in- 
to Ireland, is not only againſt us to go 
into Ireland, but keeps our ſhips in harbour, 
that we cannot put to ſea: by which occa- 
ſion the Spaniards may land in deſpightof us. 

Moreover, if with that wind they land 
to the northward of Ireland, though it be 
no further than to the river of Shannon, we 
muſt have not only a north-eaſt wind to 
carry us to Miſen-Head, or cape Clear, 
but when we are at either of the two places, 
we muſt have a contrary wind to carry us 
in purſuit of them that land to the north- 
wards, which is a ſoutherly wind; and 
how this is like to happen, and what dan- 
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ger may befal us in the mean ſpace, 1s,a 
main point of conſideration : and therefore 
it fell out very luckily to us, that in the 
Spaniards laſt expedition to Ireland, they 
landed at Kinſale, to which place one wind 
carry'd us directly out of England, to give 
a relief to our army, and to prevent a ſecond 
ſupply from Spain. 

If they had landed further to the north- 
ward of Miſen-Head, we ſhould have had, 
as I have ſaid, two contrary winds; be- 
ſides, they would have come to them, 
where they ſhould have found ſuccour and 
relief, far from our army by land, where 
our march had almoſt been impoſſible, con- 
ſidering the ſeaſon of the year, and the weak 
help that the country would have yielded us. 

My advice therefore is, When an enemy 
is feared in Ireland, that there be a care to 
keep our fleet at ſea off of Miſen-Head, as 
a place to take advantage of all winds z and 
that the beacons be well watched on ſhore, 
with directions to the watcher, that they 
give notice to our fleet at ſea, to diſtin- 
guiſh the enemies landing to the northward 
or to the eaſtward of that place; for our 
ſhips lying open of the cape of Miſen-Head, 
they will be able inſtantly to follow them, 
whether they ſhall go to the northward or 
eaſtward. 

But this caution I give, that no occaſion 
but neceſſity compel the fleet to ſeek a har- 
bour : for I have ſhewed before the inconve- 
nience of it; and the difficulty to get them 
in again; that in the mean time an enemy 
may work his miſchief. 


How to prevent the French and the Hollanders meeting to reſcue one 
another, if they berome Enemies to England. 


6 how things ſtand, or may 
hereafter ſtand betwixt France and 
Helland, to the prejudice of England, (for 
that every ſtate changes with time and ad- 


vantage to themſelves and commonwealth,) 


It will not be amiſs, for prevention of evil 
thar may happen to this kingdom, to fol- 
low the practice of a skilful phyſician, in 
the cure of his patient, to give him cordials 
to avoid the diſeaſe, rather than afterwards, 
when it has ſeized upon him, to go about 


with phyſick to recover him; and accord- 


ing to this example, it will be better for 
us before-hand to withſtand the peril, than 
ſeek to ſhun it when it is too late. 

The dangers are of two kinds: the one 
by an increaſe of ſhips in France, that may 
mn time prove prejudicial to the ſtate ; for 
It is perillous to have neighbourhood with 
danger: the other is, the aſſiſtance they 
may find in foreign parts by ſea, and 
above all other nations, the Hollanders, 
Wo are neareſt able to equal us in ſhipping. 


The fear of an invaſion out of France, 
our anceſtors never much dreaded ; for our 
ſhips were ſtill the walls and bulwarks of 
our defence, and ever made that nation re- 
coil with diſhonour and loſs, as our hiſto- 
ries do at large declare; and rather than 
the French ambitious thoughts ſhould now 
aſpire to greatneſs of ſhipping, it were far 
better, happier, and ſafer for us, to pro- 
claim an everlaſting war againſt them, 
than by a ſuffering peace, they ſhould at- 
tain to a ſtrength by ſea; for princes in 
matters of moſt importance ought to go- 
vern by rules of ſtate, and to be directed 
by precedents of times. 

We will not oppoſe the French great- 
neſs amongſt themſelves at home, when it 
ſhall have no relation to us abroad : But 
if France will not be contented with what 
they have been, but labour to be greater 
than we think fit they ſhould be, wiſdom 
bids us provide for the beſt ; which we can- 
not better do, than to abate the pride and 

power 
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power in the beginning; for it is an old 
ſaying, That peace and power are incom- 

atible, and live not long together; and 
the ſtrongeſt pillar of peace, is to take away 
the occaſion that may breed a war. 

But in caſe, according to my propoſi- 
tion, that France, out of matters of ſtate, 
ſhall ſeek to give aſſiſtance to Holland, and 
we to impeach it at ſea, this that follows 
ſhall direct thoſe that have the command 
of ſo great and weighty a charge as the 
government of our ſeas. 

Our fleet, conſiſting of a number of 
ſhips, muſt be divided into three ſqua- 
drons, and appoint three ſeveral places for 
their rendezvous, (viz.) the Downs, the 
iſle of J//ieht, and Grernſey, all of them 
oppoſite to the harbours in France, be- 
twixt Calais in Picardy, and Uſhant in Bri- 
zany. 

Our ſquadrons are to work according 
to winds; for that wind which 1s danger- 
ous for us to keep the French coaſt, 1s 1m- 
poſſible for their ſhips to pur out of har- 
bour, as I have formerly ſhewed; and there- 
fore we need not put our ſelves to hazard, 
but upon a juſt occaſion, when the wind 
ſhall ſerve them. 

Although ſome of their ports are better 
than others, yet there is none of them in 
the diſtance aforeſaid, but are bad harbours, 
and dry from half tide to half tide, that 
a ſhip cannot get either in or out, but by 
favour of a whole tide. 

And it is moreover to be conſidered, 
that there is no wind that will carry a ſhi 
out of thoſe harbours of France into Holland 
or Zealand, but a ſoutherly or weſterly 
wind; for though they may put out to ſea 
with an eaſterly wind, yet being at ſea, 
they cannot recover the places aforeſaid, 
and therefore had better keep the harbours, 
and avoid the danger of meeting us at ſea : 
and beſides, that ſuch winds as aforeſaid will 
carry them out of harbour into Holland, we 
ſhall be as ready to take the advantage of 
them from our own coaſt, as themlelves 
can be from theirs; conſidering what time 
they muſt have to embark their men and 
proviſions, and obſerve their tides for go- 
ing forth of their ports. The Downs lie 
conveniently to guard Calais, Bullen, St. 
Vallery, and Havre-de-Grace; the iſle of 
Fight will have an eye over Diepe, Sher- 
brook, and all the creeks to the Hageg ; the 
iſlands of Gzernſey and Ferſey will do the 
like to St, Malbes, which is a port of 
greateſt importance on that coaſt. 

But the places of greateſt weight, are 
Breſt, Blavet, and ſome other harbours for 
the entertainment of their beſt and greateſt 
ſhips, which lie eaſt and e from 


Chant, and not within the channel oppo- 
lite to England, 


But thoſe French ſhips that ſhall there 
remain, muſt have two contrary winds to 
bring them into our channel ; the one to 
get about Uſhant ; and that being done, the 
other is to ſail into Holland, in which 
courſe they muſt paſs our three ſquadrons 
aforeſaid, and will find it impoſſible to 
eſcape us. 

Havre-de-Grace,which is the ſecond good 
harbour next to &. Maloes, lying betwixt 
Calais and Uſhant, is in the ſame ſtate of 
Breſt and Blavet, which muſt have two con- 
trary winds to carry them to Holland; 
though they be nearer to Holland by many 
leagues, yet they ſhall run the ſame hazard 
and peril of Breſt, as I have declared. 

Thus you ſee how eaſy a thing it is to 
prevent the French and Hollanders meeting, 
if a diſcreet and underſtanding commander 
have the rule of things, and knows what 
belongs to it. 

For the better information of thoſe that 
ſhall be employed, I will ſet down the 
ſtate and condition of every harbour in 
France. 


The State of the Harbours in France. 


HERE is a bank in the middle be- 

twixt Dover and Calais, ſouth from 
Dover, and weſt and by ſouth from Calais, 
that has but four fathom at low water, and 
four leagues long. 

The Old-Man is a good road for north- 
eaſt, eaſt or ſouth-eaſt wind, ſix or ſeven 
fathom deep. 

St. John's road, nigh to it, is a good 
road for the ſame wind, and is fifteen or 
ſixteen fathom deep. 

Bullen is à barred harbour, and dry at 
low water. 

The river of Somme, where St. Vallery 
ſtands, if it were not for a bank that lies at 
the entrance thereof, were a good har- 
bour. 

From the Old-Man to Diepe, ſouth-ſouth- 
weſt, betwixt them lies the river of en; 
the town of Treport is upon it at low water 


d 


Hie at full ſea three fathom : there are 
three bouys to direct youat half flood: ſmall 
ſhips may goin at low water dry. 

Feckhan, four | leagues, weſt-ſouth-welt, 
a good harbour, two tathom at low water. 

Havre-de-Grace, at high water, three fa- 
thom ; and at low water one. There 1s no 
failing from hence up the river of Seine to 
Roan, without a pilot. 

Caen is ſix leagues ſouth-weſt from Sand- 
Head, a barred harbour, and full of ſands 
going in. | : 

Four leagues eaſtward lies the iſland ot 
St. Mark, and to be failed about, but foul 
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The bay of Hogs is a good road for 
north-north-eaſt winds, and, indeed, for all 
winds. | 

Cherbourg 1s a ſmall dry creek. 

From thence is Faux-Moberil, a dry ha- 
ven. 

A league from hence is Cape de Hague : 
weſt, three leagues from this cape, lieth A- 
dernay, weſt-and-by-north, almoſt three 
leagues long, eaſt and weſt: the eaſt is good 
to fail near the ſhoar, but the weſt is bad, 
and the ſouth ſide worſe. 

From Aldernay to Guernſey, weſl-ſouth- 
welt, eight leagues ; the eaſt end of Guern- 
ſey is flat, the weſt ſtoopy. Beware of the 
ifland of Aron; it is full of rocks: betwixt 
the caſtle and the land it is a good road at 
fix or ſeven fathom, and without the caſtle 
at twelve or thirteen fathom : it ebbs or flows 
here at ſix or ſeven fathom up and down. There 

is good anchoring round Hove the iſland. 

From Guernſey to St. Mals's ſeven leagues 
ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, and to Sacke, eaſt-and-by- 
north, one league : you may anchor about 
it at twenty fix or twenty ſeven fathom. 

From Guernſey to Fer/ey, ſouth-eaſt, eight 
leagues: There is good anchoring at Guern- 
ſey round about it; and yet there lie rocks 
to the weſt ſide : on the north ſide there is 
a good road for a north-weſt wind. Cate- 
line Bay, on the eaſt ſide, is a very good road. 
You may go between Ferſey and the rocks, 
called Pater-Neſter, eleven fathom, and an- 
chor at Trinity Bay. 

From the weſt end of Jerſey to St. Ma- 
los, ſouth- and- by- eaſt, eight or nine leagues. 
In the way there are rocks called the Monks. 

The courſe from the Hagg to St. Malo's 
by Grand Ville, Mount St. Michael, and 
Caucall, is full of rocks and ſands. 

The iſland near St. Malo's, called Zezem- 
bre, a ſhip may go round about it ſafely. 

The tides hereabouts riſe and fall ſeven 
fathom. There is no entrance but for ſmall 
ſhips into St. Malo“s. 

About five leagues weſt from thence lieth 
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a great ſandy bay, where one may ride ſix or 
ſeven fathom at all winds. 

You may ride about the iſlands of Bri- 
ſack ;, and a league and a half from hence 
are the iſlands of Pickle, iſlands which you 
may fail about; as alſo the ſeven iſlands, at 
four fathom, as likewiſe Greeveland. 

The haven of St. John's de Dieu, three 
leagues from Morlaix, is a barred harbour; 
from whence you may go to Morlaix through 
the rocks, and anchor in five fathom wa- 
ter. 

All havens thereabouts are barred, but 


Roſco, which is deep water, and has many 


good ſhips belonging to it. It is the Bas 
that makes Roſco ſo good a harbour. 

Breſt is the beſt harbour in all France, 
and Blavet the next : Odogerne is a good 
harbour ; the bank before it is five or ſix fa- 
thom deep on both ſides; there is three fa- 
thom within at low water. 

Weſt Penmark 1s a good harbour, three 
fathom at low water. Bindett is a dange- 
rous harbour for rocks. 

There 1s good anchoring about the iſland 
of Mutton and Groye. 

Blavet 1s an excellent harbour, four fa- 
thom at low water, „ 

Mor beau is a good harbour, but forceable 
tides, eight or nine fathom; within the eaſt 
ſide is a bold ſhore. 

Behind the weſt point of Croiſict there is 
a good road, at five, ſix, or ſeven fathom, 
and ſafe as in a harbour. 

The river of Nancy is a good harbour, 
ſeven or eight fathom water ; but you mulit 

have a pilot. 

The iſland Heyes has no good road ; but 
the beſt is a ſouth-weſt, or weſt-ſouth-weſt 
wind. 

St. Martin's twelve leagues, eaſt-ſouth- 
eaſt from Heyes. 

From St. Martin's to St. Jobn de Luz, is 
fifty four leagues, and never a harbour in the 
way, but Bourdeaux, worthy to be account- 
ed, being all of them barred harbours, 


A Projett how to war upon Holland, if they give Occaſion. 


F the Hollanders ſhall neglect our favours 

and friendſhips, or become obſtinate, 
perverſe, and inſolent, and ſo proud with- 
al as to diſdain us, I have not that miſtruſt 
of the force of England, but that it will 
prove the revenge, and puniſh their un- 
thankfulneſs, as well by what I have faid in 
the precedent project, as by this that fol- 
lows ; for as in natural bodies, the longer 
they live in health, ſickneſs is the more 
dangerous when it aſſails them, fo it will 
prove in an unſucceſsful war of the Hollan- 
ders, who have ſo long failed with a proſ- 


perous and fortunate gale, when at laſt they 
taſte of the perverſeneſs of fortune. 

What can they value themſelves upon, (to 
ſpeak truly,) but Exgland deſerves the ho- 
nour of it? We were the firſt that gave 
them life; and it is ſuch a life, if they 
would conſider it, that if we feed them not, 
they faint and famiſh. Let them remember 
an old obſervation of ſtate, That he duo en- 
tertains an army of ſtrangers, takes a wolf by 
the ear; for as it is dangerous to detain 
them, ſo it is more perillous to let them go. 
And if his majeſty at any time call home his 

30 ſubjects 
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ſubjects from their ſervice, that have been 
the wolves to their enemies, they will ſoon 
become filly ſheep for others to prey upon; 
for things eaſily and unlawfully gotten, are 
ſooneſt loſt and conſumed, if they be not 
ſupported. 

If England at any time excepts againſt 
their ill uſage, and calls them to account 
for injuries, they will find that we are the 
ſtronger, and able to give them laws, and 
they the weaker to accept of the leſs evil; 
for where can they trade but they ſhall find 
interruption by us, laying aſide their paſ- 
ſage through our ſeas ? that without our 
leave and harbours, they cannot ſubſiſt in 
their navigations? But now to my purpoſe, 
to what I have in hand. 

I will imitate the * 4 of Santa Cruz, 
a man eminent in Hain for his experience, 
employment, and good ſucceſs in ſea actions, 
who upon the breach of peace with England 
in 1585, preſented to the k ing his maſter a 
relation how his territoxies ſhould be de- 
fended, and the Engliſh annoy'd. 

And as an imitator of the marquis, I ad- 
viſe, ſeeing we know not how ſoon matters 
of unkindneſs may burſt out betwixt Hol- 
land and us, that in the mean time we in- 
form ourſelves of the true ſtate of their pro- 
vinces by ſea ; and that there be a choice 
made of two ſufficient ſeamen to be ſent in 
a ſecret manner into the Low Countries, to 
take a view of their ſhipping, as namely, 
the number of veſſels, their ordnance, and 
quality of them; to enquire of their ſhips 
abroad, and the conditions of them at large; 
of their number of mariners, and to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt the fiſhermen and ſailors ; to 
enquire of the decay of their trades, if their 
men and ſhips be employ'd in warfare ; to 
obſerve how a war with Eygland will reliſh 
with the multitude, and where and how 
they think moſt to annoy us ; for theſe 
things are neceſſary to be known from an 
enemy. 


The next muſt be to ſupply and guard 
our forts and caſtles on the ſea coaſt ; for 


it is a main and important thing to keep 
the Hollanders from the ſuccour of our har- 
bours; and if they be forced to keep the 
ſea in foul weather, with contrary winds and 
long nights, the length and narrowneſs of 
our channels, the clifts of England and 
France will be enriched with their wrecks. 
Such towns ſeated oppoſite to Holland and 
Zealand, ought to be extraordinarily guard- 
ed and fortified, but eſpecially Sandwich, 
Harwich, and Yarmouth, in reſpe& of their 
harbours and roads to entertain fleets, their 
natural ſituation for ſtrength, and the num- 
ber of people there reſident that are deſcend- 


ed from Holland. 


But how all theſe places ſhould be guard- 
ed and defended by ſhipping that are ſo far 


diſtant and remote from one another, there 
reſts the difficulty. 

In this caſe we muſt work according to 
the winds ; for all ſea ations are guided by 
it. And ſuppoſe the Hollanders with an 
eaſterly wind direct their courſe for Har- 
wich, Yarmouth, or other northern parts of 
England or Scotland ; and that our ſhips 
with that wind lie in the Downs, which is 
our ordinary rendezvous, this northerly or 
north-eaſt wind is full in our teeth to pur- 
ſue them. 

Or by keeping the ſea with our ſhips, 
our meeting is as uncertain, the ſea being 
wide and ſpacious ; and if we be taken with 
a hard gale of wind, and put to leeward, 
whilſt we ſeck to fetch it up again, they 
ſhall have time and leiſure to land where 
they liſt, as I can inſtance in this caſe many 
precedents. 

And therefore, inſtead of the Dgwns, 
I conclude Yarmouth to be the only road 
for the rendezvous and feat of our ſhip- 
ping 3 for there we ſhall be ready upon all 
occaſions to ſet ſail, what wind ſoever ſhall 
bring an enemy from Holland, though it 
were into the river of Thames, or the nor- 
thern parts, having the leaſt warning, which 
we cannot fail of with fire-beacons, or pin- 
naces to be kept at ſea. And as the advan- 
tage of an invader is to work with the advan- 
tage of the wind, ſo muſt the defendant ſeek 
as well to prevent them by the ſame adyan- 
tage of wind. 

The next thing I would wiſh to be put 
in execution, which rather ſhould be the 
firſt, as of moſt importance, as I have al- 
ready declared, is, the guard of his majeſ- 
ty's ſhips in harbour at Chatham ; for the 
proſperity and welfare of England conſiſts in 
their ſafety : and if Holland ſhould prove 
an enemy, now that Huſbing is in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, and within fourteen or fifteen hours 
fail from Chatham, gives them a brave op- 
portunity. 

1 think good to give this caution, That 
an attempt upon the navy 1s more perillous 
for an enemy to the eaſtward of us, as Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, and Germany, than 
from the ſouthward, as France, Spain, or 
the Streigbis; for ſhips from the eaſtward 
are able to come directly with one wind 
from the countries aforeſaid, as thoſe from 
the ſouthward muſt have two contrary 
winds, the one at ſouth-weſt, to bring them 
to the Downs, and after, an eaſterly wind, 
to carry them to Chatham, which perhaps 
will not happen in an age. 

And it is not unworthy conſideration, how 
fatal thoſe eaſterly countries have been to 
this kingdom, firſt by the Saxos, and after 
by the Daniſh conqueſt. 

My next advice is, that we ſtrive by all 


means poſſible to poſſeſs ourſelves of the 
town 
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town of Fluſhing, being of more importance 
to our ſtate than any town of Europe, as I 
will declare in my next project: firſt, we 
ſhall be ſtrengthened with as many ſhips 
as belong to Middleburgh and Fluſhing : 4 
condly, it will draw all the reſt of Zealand 
into our ſubjection, the principal harbour 
being Fluſhing : thirdly, it will be a bridle 
to Holland; tor they can no more maintain 
their navigations to the ſouthward, than a 
ſubject to live under a king, and diſobey 
his laws; for we having Fluſhing, and guard- 
ing the Downs in Kent, all ſuccours and 
ſatety for their ſhips upon that coaſt is taken 
from them. 

Now to proceed to the Hollanders en- 
countering us at ſea; for that it muſt come 
to, not once but often, if wars ever happen 
betwixt us. 

They will in reaſon labour to put their 
fortune upon the firſt battle at ſea, becauſe 
their ſtate cannot maintain a long and lin- 
gering war with us : ſecondly, their ſhips 
and mariners, by which they live to ſup- 

rt their ſtate, their revenues being contri- 
Fackas raiſed out of trade, neceſſarily muſt 
fail, when their ſhips and men are convert- 
ed to any other uſe than merchandize ; but 
eſpecially when the ſame ſhips and men muſt 
be maintained out of this kind of revenue, 
that was wont to bring in gain. 

"Thirdly, the victory firſt gotten redou- 
bles the courage of the victor ; it aſtoniſhes 
and diſheartens the vanquiſhed ; it ſhakes 
the fidelity of ſubjects, many whereof are 
too much inclin'd to the Holland faction; 
it gets the reputation, and gains friends and 
alliances abroad, who commonly ſway with 
good ſucceſs : and therefore, I wiſh we ne- 
ver preſent them, at the firſt encounter, with 
leſs force than to determine the quarrel. 

The benefit the Hollanders ſhall make 
upon our coaſt, is, the uſe of our roads, 
though we debar them our harbours ; which 

roads are open, ſpacious, undefenſible, and 
will ſuccour them in all winds and weathers, 
as namely, the J/le of Wight, Portland, Tor- 
ay, &c. 

And to prevent them herein, muſt be to 
divide our fleet into three ſquadrons, as I 
have often ſaid before; and being ſo divi- 
ded, no ſhip can eſcape us ; for though 
they ſhall paſs one ſquadron in the night 
unſeen, or in a fog, they cannot avoid falling 
into the lap of one of the other two : And 
we ſhall make our Eaſt-India voyage no far- 
ther than our own channel ; for their ſhips 
mult paſs it going and coming. 

I will not omit to put in execution a 
ſtratagem when our fleet ſhall be thus divi- 
Jed, viz. to place along the ſea- ſhores fires 
like beacons from the cape of Cornwall, to 
to the North-Foreland in Kent, with a care 
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they be well watched and guarded ; that 
when a fleet ſhall be deſcry'd at ſea, or ſhips 
arrive in the road aforeſaid, the beacons 
next adjoining to be fired, and like a run- 
ning poſt, one fire to take it of another, 
that in a little ſpace an eaſterly ſquadron 
ſhall have notice what happeneth to the 
weſtward, and the weſt to the eaſt ; ſo 
that howſoever the wind is, one of the 
ſquadrons ſhall come round upon the other, 
and upon the ſkips in the roads aforeſaid. 

But perhaps ſome will ſ:y,That if fo few 
ſhips as thoſe of Dunkirk did ſo great a ſpoil 
to us in time of war, what can we expect 
but deſtruction from the 7ellanders, that 
have an hundred veſſels to one of the others 
in thoſe days. 

To which I anſwer, That though the Dxnu- 
kirkers took many ſhips in the queen's time, 
yet they never leſſened ours nor the Hollan- 
der's numbers; for by reaſon their habours 
were not to be entered at all hours and 
tides, but only at a half- flood, they uſed 
to take out the maſters and merchants as 
pledges to perform ſuch conditions as they 
agreed upon tor releaſing the ſhip and goods. 
And at that time they ſtood in that danger 
of our ſhips, and the Hollanders who guard- 
ed the coaſts, that they durſt not keep their 
prizes longer than they had made this con- 
tract aforeſaid. 

But with us it will be otherwiſe ; for 
all ſuch ſhips as we take, we ſhall be able 
to enjoy without danger or fear, our coaſts 
and harbours being nigh us, our ports ca- 
pable at all times and tides to receive us. 
And I dare boldly affirm, that if his ma- 
jeſty will give free liberty to his ſubjects 
to take and ſpoil as many ollanders as they 
can in their trades at ſea, in a little ſpace 
they will be able of themſelves, without 
his majeſty's help or aſſiſtance, to take or 
deſtroy the better part of their veſſels within 
their provinces. 

For let us compare them with the pirates 
of Algiers and Tunis, who till of late years, 
that they were inſtructed by Chriſtians, 
were 1gnorant in what belonged to ſhips or 
mariners : and if we conſidered in what lit- 
tle ſpace they increaſed to the number they 
are now of, being all of them ſhips of 
Chriſtians, and not one of their own, it is 
to be marvelled, and our caſe to be com- 
pared with 1t. 

For if we fit, furniſh, and man ſuch ſhips 
as we ſhall take from the Hollanders, and im- 
ploy them againſt the Hollanders themſelves, 
the natural inclination of our men at ſea con- 
ſidered, the ſmall expence in rigging, vic- 
tualling, and furniſhing them; the little diſ- 
rance they ſhall ſail both outward and home- 
ward, and the continual ſupplies from land 


they ſhall receive, for one ſhip the pirates 
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of Algiers have taken, as aforeſaid, we 
ſhall become owners of forty, and make 
one of them the deſtruction of another, 


without farther help, either at home or 


abroad. 

For ſecuring our Newcaſtle trade, it muſt 
be to fortify our ſhips with ordnance, to 
go in fleets, and to ſail near the ſhore, that 
if they be chaced, or in danger of taking, 
to run on land. The countries upon the 
ſea-coaſt muſt be commanded to keep a 
good watch in the day-time, and to be rea- 
dy to reſcue any ſhips that ſhall be ſo diſ- 
treſſed. 

And becauſe I have named the ſhips of 
Newcaſtle, I will fay ſomething of them, 
and compare them with the ſhips of Hol- 
land, which ſome of my countrymen ſo 
much magniſy, and hold ſo terrible, that 
they are trighted with the name of them, 
and deſire to fright others. 

What I ſhall ſay may perhaps be won- 
dered at, and my judgment by ſome tax- 
ed; but, if well conſidered, it will not 
ſeem ſo great an error, as upon the firſt 
apprehenſion, 

I will compute two hundred fail of ſhips, 
betwixt two and three hundred tuns in bur- 
den, belonging to the trade of Newcaſtle, 
veſſels for their ſtrength in building, for 
their ſpaciouſneſs within board, for the 
decks to place their ordnance, and all other 
conveniency to make men of war, I dare 
ſay Holland has not the like. 

If theſe ſhips be fortified with Eugliſb 
ordnance, which Holland affords not, but 
with grief I may ſay, is ſupplied from us; 
and if one hundred of our trained ſoldiers 
be put on board every one of them, which 
we may do of our own nation, and which 
Holland cannot do, unleſs they diſſolve 
their land-army, and put themſelves into 
the mercy of the enemy, I will be bold to 
ſay, that theſe ſhips * will be able to 
encounter the whole force of the Nether- 
lands, and, as I have computed but two 
hundred ſhips, by a project contained in 
this book, we ſhall double the number of 
two hundred, and, by conſequence, be as 
ſtrong again. | 

Though this trade ſeems to be but of 
{mall account, in reſpect of the groſſneſs of 
the commodity, that it is amongſt our 
ſelves, and in the kingdom, and that the 
ſhips return from London unladen, yet we 
may account it of moſt importance and 
conſequence to the ſtate of England, conſi- 
dering the multitude of mariners it breeds, 


and the readineſs of them for his majeſly', 
ſervice, when he has ſudden occaſion to 
uſe them; ſor every three weeks theſe ſhips 
never fail to make their repair into the ri- 
ver of Thames, if they be not hindered by 
wind ; as all other trades but this is out of 
the Kingdom, and upon their voyages in 
ſummer, that if his majeſty have need to 
furniſh but two of his ſhips to ſea, there 
will not be found mariners ſufficient to man 
them, if it be not ſor the Newcaſtle trade. 
Leaving this, I will once more return to 
our annoying the Hollanders. 

And if we go further from home to ſeek 
out the Hollanders, yea, as far as the E:/? 
Indies, a place that has puffed them up 
with pride, and has bred a heart of diſdain 
againſt us, more for the number of their 
ſhips that reſort thither, and the length of 
their navigation, than for any profit they 
find there. The next voyage we under- 
take ſhall be to ſeek them in their return 
from thence, in a deſolate and uninhabited 
iſland, called Mauricius, after the name of 
the laſt prince of Orange, lying in the 
courſe betwixt thoſe places of the Indies they 
trade to, and the cape of Good Hope. This 
iſland affords them great comfort and re- 
freſhing, which makes their navigation 
much the eaſter and commodious; and as 
the meeting of ſhips is more certain in 2 
harbour than at ſea, ſo is ours the more ſure 
to find and take them there. 

If it happen that the Zollanders fail falling 
in with that iſland, which muſt proceed 
more out of negligence than will; tor they 
are to expect a great ſuccour in their way 
home by that iſland, then they to repair to 
Saldanna bay, near the cape of Good Hate; 
or miſſing that, then to the iſland of 
Santa Hellena, well known to us, and long 
frequented by the Portugueſe; for no other 
places can ſuccour their unſufferable wants 

And though we ſhould fail to meet them 
in any of theſe places aforeſaid, nevertheleſs 
they cannot account themſelves ſafe at 
home, when they remember the long diſ- 
tance they have to fail, and the dangers 
they are to paſs through our channel, if we 
become their enemies, unleſs they avoid us, 
by going into the north part of Scolland, 
which in my fiſhing project I have han- 
dled. 

There are many other ways to offend 
the Hollanders, which I forbear to ſpeak of, 
referring them to my breaſt, till there be 
occaſion 3 and I will proſecute my deſign 
upon the iſland of Yakerland, 
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A Project how to get Poſſeſſion of the Iſland of Wakerland, if the King of 
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England will compound with the Natives. 


F my former project I wiſh'd, as a 
matter of greateſt importance to our 
ſtate, to ſeek and get the poſſeſſion of the 
iſland of Vaterland, wherein Fluſhing is 
ſeated 3 the reaſons whereof I have in ſome 
kind declared ; and now ſhall follow the 
manner how to compaſs it with conſent 
and liking of the inhabitants, if they will 
accept and hearken to reaſon, before we at- 
tempt them with violence or force : for it 
is a maxim, He that is maſter of the ſea, 
ſhall be able both to take and defend Fluſhing, 
or moſt iſlands. 

The firſt thing we muſt put in execution, 
we muſt have a book printed and divulged 
in the name of ſome perſon, pretending to 
be born there ; and adviſing the inhabitants 
of the iſland to hearken to his reaſons, be- 
ing moved to write out of a natural affec- 
tion he bears his country. 

His firſt reaſon is for them to conſider the 
end for which they have ſo long fought, 
(vix.) their religion, their liberty, their ſe- 
curity, and their commodity, and have not 
as yet attained them, nor like to do, ſo 
long as the king of Spain is made able to 
ſubſiſt in that war. 

The ſecond conſideration, is how to com- 
paſs theſe four ends by a more gentle, and 
eaſy courſe than by war, which may be ef- 
fected if they will judiciouſly weigh the en- 
ſuing reaſons. 

The book muſt make it appear, what 
diſcourteſies and oppreſſions Holland im- 
poſes continually on them; which indeed 
is unſufferable; but that both their ſecuri- 
ty depends upon their mutual agreement, be- 
e of the third that is enemy to them 

To wiſh them to conſider, That though 
their payments in the iſland of Wałerland 
do equal Holland in their proportion, and 
that their men of war of Zealand are 
eſteemed and known to be more warlike, 
and to have done braver exploits than the 
Hollanders by ſea, yet notwithſtanding 
what ſervice is done, either by land or ſea, 
is all attributed to Holland; for Zealand and 
Wakerland is not once mentioned; and 
therefore to adviſe them to divide them- 
ſelves from Holland, that their worths and 
Virtues may appear to the world. 

The way to attain to happineſs muſt be 
by the countenance and aſſiſtance of ſome 
Powerful neighbour prince to rely upon; 
and England, above the reſt, would beable 
to obtain that for them, in a peaceable man- 
ner, which with the loſs of their blood, 


they could not enjoy in ſeventy or eight 
Vor. III. 57 . 850 


years of war: and if the enſuing conditions 
may be yielded to, by the king of Eug- 
land, they may boldly ſheath up their ſwords, 


and never have cauſe hereafter to draw them 
again. 


The Conditions on which the Inhabitants are to 
contract with the King of England. 


The beginning of all mens actions muſt 
tend to the ſervice of God, every one ac- 
cording to his private conſcience ; and no 
other king in theſe parts of the world, but 
the king of England, does maintain the re- 
ligion by them profeſſed ; and for the bet- 
ter proof thereof, his majeſty's father, of fa- 
mous memory, ſhewed himſelf a pringipal 
pillar, and the abſolute cauſe to ſettle the 
true religion in their provinces 3 as it ap- 
peared by the council of Dort, againſt the 
innovation of the Armenians; which ſect 
Wakerland was never known to favour or 
embrace: nor will his majeſty aſſume the 
nomination of their elders, or preachers, or 
meddle with their church-diſcipline, but 
reter it to themſelves, 

Whereas they are over-charged with con- 
tributions and exciſes, in the government 
they now live under, they may condition 
with his majeſty, to cafe them the moiety of 
what they now pay, and the other moiety 
be reſerved for defence againſt an enemy; 
or in fortifications or maintenance of garri- 
ſons z all which ſoldiers to be Eugliſb, as 
people that are no ſtranger; to them in ac- 
quaintance or conditions, as they have 
made proof when they lived together, 


without any kind of diſcourteſies. 


Foraſmuch as many times they appeal to 
the general ſtates, reſiding in the Hague, or 
upon occaſion they are often called thither, 
to their great expence and diſcontent they 
ſhall be eaſed of that trouble and charge, 
and determine all queſtions, and ſettle their 
affairs, amongſt themſelves, by authority 
from his majeſty, without having relation 
to any other provinces : this will prove a 
greater freedom and liberty than they 
could all this while compaſs by the ſword , 
or can otherwiſe do by any way they can 
think of. 

His majeſty by this grant, and other im- 
munities he may give, without innovation 
or infringing their ancient laws and cuſtoms, 
will make them freer than ever they have 
been; and his protection will be ſo ſtrong 


a defence to them, that no prince or nation 


dare offer to injure them, either at home or 


abroad. 
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It is apparent what benefit they ſhall reap 
by theſe privileges : Firſt, in eaſing them 
of the moiety of their exciſes ; but moſt 
eſpecially, if his majeſty will be drawn to 
grant them the privilege of his ſubjects in 
their cuſtoms within his own dominions, 
and to have a freedom of their ſhips to take 
freights within his majeſty's ports, which 
the lawk of the land prohibit to any but his 
own ſubjects; this will be much greater 
to their advantage and profit, than ever 
they ſhall attain to by living under the 
government they now do. 

Perhaps his majeſty may be drawn to 
conſent to the remove of the Engliſh ſtaple 
from Delph to Middleborough, where it had 
long continued heretofore, to the commo- 
dity of the whole iſland, as themſelves beſt 
know. 

In yielding their obedience to his maje- 

„is no new precedent amongſt them- 
ſelves ; for in the year 1424. after Holland, 
Frizeland and Zealand, with the iſland of 
Wakerland, had continued in the line of 
Thieri of Aquitain, the ſpace of ſix hundred 
years, Jacoline, widow and heireſs of theſe 


provinces, reſigned them to Philip I. duke 


of Burgundy ; by which reſignation theſe 


Of the Harbours of Holland, Zealand, and Flanders, in order, if we have 
Wars, to take Advantage of them. 


HE. Texel has three channels, where- 

of the Spaniard's, or the king's, is the 
beſt : when you are within, there 1s a 

road under the iſland of Texel; and from 

thence you go up ro Amſterdam, and all 
places within the Zurick Sea. | 

To the northward of the Texel lies the 
Vlie, a good channel, but narrow; for ſhips 
that come out of the Zurick Sea, there are 
two channels going out of the Vlie. 

From the Texel to the Maeſe, S. S. W. 
four leagues, the Macſe goes in- 
to the Brill, and has three channels, whereof 
one is better than the reſt, and has ſixteen 
foot at a full ſea: within the Brill the 
channel carries them to Skedam, Roter- 
dam, Delph Haven, and other places there- 
abouts. The old Maeſe carries them up to 
Dort. 

From the Mae/e, or the Brill, up to Goree, 
two leaguesS. W. The Goree hath eighteen 
foot at low water; and ſo you may go u 
at Helvoet-Sluice, where you may ride with 
the greateſt ſhip of Holland, 

From Goree to the iſland of Vaterland, 
ſix leagues S. W. The iſland of Scoꝛeden 
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three ſtates became joined to Handers, and 
the reſt of the provinces, and ſtill continues 
in the line of Philip. | 

If theſe people may enjoy their religion 
quietly, their liberties freely, their ſecurity 

aceably, their commerce, trade, and 
wealth plentifully, and have the honour to 
be ſubje& to ſo mighty a king; no man 
can juſtly pity them, if by refuſing it they 
fall into the hands of enemies. 

And if their pride and obſtinacy refuſe 
this ſolid advice of a friend, as the ſtate of 
England now ſtands, that by our permiſſion 
the Hollanders are grown to fo great a 
ſtrength by ſea, it behoves us to ſeek a re- 
medy for our ſafeties; which cannot be 
better done, than by poſſeſſing the iſland 
of Wakerland, which does more concern ys 
than any plot of ground elſewhere. 

And it we be put by force to enjoy it, 
there is no more to be ſaid than I have often 
repeated; That ſo long as we are ſtronger 
by ſea, that we keep our ports guarded and 
armed, and prohibit their entrance into 
them, not only all Vaterland, but Hol- 
land an 8 will be at our devo- 
tion as aforeſaid, as may a by the pro- 
ject that went before. r 


Bo 


is betwixt them; and Bruers-Haven is in 
that iſland, 
Fluſhing 1s the beft harbour in all Zea- 
land, and hes in the iſland of Vaterland; 
the channel has four fathom, at the water 
going in. 
From Huaſbing to Graveling, twenty four 
leagues W. 8. W. theſe harbours follow- 
ing lie betwixt them, and all upon the coaſt 
of Flanders, (viz.) Oſtend, twelve leagues 
from thence to Newport, three leagues ; 
from thence to Dunkirk five leagues 3 
from thence to Graveling, four leagues. 
Mardike lies betwixt the two laſt, and 1s 
the beſt harbour upon all that coaſt, as it is 
now made. 
From the Texel to the Foreland in Eng- 
land, S. W. forty ſeven leagues. 
From the Texel to Xarmouth, W. thirty 
two leagues; from the Maeſe to Harwich, 
W. a little ſoutherly, twenty nine leagues 
from the Maeſe, or Goree, S. W. and by W. 
thirty ſix leagues ; from Huſbing to the Fore- 
land, W. twenty four leagues. 
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A Projett how to make War upon Spain, written in the Queen's Time, and 
preſented to Sir Robert Cecil, by her Majeſty's Appointment. 


HE continual annoyance our ſmall 
ſhips of war have for many years of- 
ſered the Spaniards upon their own coaſts, 
makes them of late more provident than 
before they were, by drawing home their 
ſhips in fleets, that were wont to come 
ſtraggling; as wy appear by the Weſt In- 
dies trade, whoſe ſhips ſtrove to be firſt at 
home, to take the better market; but now 
they uſe to repair to the Havana, where 
they attend the coming of the plate fleet ; 
into which ſhips they put their ſilver, gold, 
and things of value ; and are wafted them- 
ſelves by the fame fleet; by which means 
few of the India ſhips, have been of late 
years taken into England. 

The Portugueſe trade is more general than 
the Spaniards; as namely into the Eaſt In- 
dies, Braſil, St. Thome, Caſtle de la Mina, 
and other parts of Guinea ; from the two 
latter they uſe to ſend their gold — . 
tines to St. Thome, and tranſport it into Por- 
tugal with the fleet, which returns in Sep- 
tember, both into Braſil and hither; they 
freight the boats of Holland, and the eaſt 
country that are of good force, which defend 
themſelves, and their leſſer ſhips in their 
company from the Englißb. 

heſe fleets of later years have avoided 
touching at the Tercera iſlands, which were 
wont to afford them relief and ſuccour, be- 
cauſe they were continually haunted by the 
Engliſh ; and ſuch armada's as were wont 
to be ſent to thoſe iſlands, now keep off 
the headlands on their own coaſt, as the 
ſureſt means to defend them; for whoſo- 
ever ſeeks a coaſt, will firſt fall with a head- 
land or cape. 


How to employ our Fleets againſt Spain, 


The laſt ſummer's good fortune that Hol- 
land and we both had, in taking each of us 
a carrack, may encourage us both to em- 
ploy our ſea forces againſt Spain, being a 
means to work us both ſecurity, and for 
Holland to proſecute their wars with more 
advantage : and if by one conſent we agree 
together, we muſt reſolve upon the iniploy- 
ment of two ſeveral fleets ; the number, the 
time, and manner how to employ them, 
with the hopes of what we are to make by 

hem, are as follows : 

The carracks outward : the plate fleet 
homeward. 


The Firm Land and New Spain fleets out- 
ward, 


The carracks and New Spain fleet home- 
ward, 


The carracks departure from Lisbon is 
certain; for if they exceed the 1 5th of April, 
they are commonly forced back, not being 
able to double Abrohos ſhoals on the coaſt of 
Braſil in the eighteenth degree, 

And, as I have ſaid before, that the 
meeting of a ſhip or fleet is more certain 
upon a headland, nigh a port whither they 
are bound, than in an open ſea, where they 
may eſcape by night, by fog, by being to 
leeward, or many other caſualties ; there- 
fore, beſides the groſs fleet that ſhould make 
good the coaſt of Spain, it were fit the 
enemy were buſied in both his Indies; 
and how to offend him in his Eaſt Indies, 1 
have ſet down in this book ; to which I 
refer you. Our ſecond and moſt material 
hope, is upon the plate fleet, whoſe com- 
ing home is uncertain ; though forthe ſpace 
of four or five years paſt, they have obſerved 
the months of March and April : the ports 
whither they reſort are St. Lucar or Cadiz; 
the likelieſt place of meeting them is ca 
St. Mary's, the headland they — 
make before they put into St. Lucar. 

The greateſt doubt of meeting this fleet, 
is the intelligence they may receive out of 
Spain; conſidering the ſmall diſtance be- 
twixt them and the Indies, and the certain- 
ty of the winds, whereby they may give 
warning to their fleet to winter there, if 
they ſee cauſe; and therefore the ſubtleſt 
and ſecureſt courſe to prevent them, is toſend 
two or three pinnaces, excellent choice ſailors, 
to lie before the Havana, to attend the 
coming out of their fleet, and after to pur- 
ſue them aſtern, till they bring them into 
the heighth they mean to hail in; which 
done, one of the three pinnaces may repair 
with all ſpeed to our fleet, where they ſhall 
have directions to find them, and give re- 


lation in what ſtate, and in what heighth 


they left them: the other two pinnaces are 
not to leave company of the fleet, unleſs the 
fleet alter its heighth ; which, if they do, 
one of the two pinnaces is to follow the 
ſame directions the other did, with this 
caution, That if they find themſelves in 
danger of being taken, they throw their in- 
ſtructions over-board. 

The third and laſt hope of our fleet is 
the ſhips of Terra Firma, or the Firm Land, 
which go for the next year's plate, and are 
commonly to depart from Spain, at the 
coming home of the other fleet : the place 
to meet them is eighteen or twenty leagues 
from Cape Canteen in Barbary, We may 
know by the wind, within a point or two, 
how they will ſteer, as alſo the time of their 


departure 
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departure from St. Lucar by the moon; 


for they muſt” obſerve the ſpring-tides to 


come over the bar : we may likewiſe pro- 
vide to have intelligence by the way of Ma- 
mora or Salley, two towns in Barbary, op- 
polite to that part of Spain.. ; 

If we ſhould prove ſo unhappy as to mils 
this fleet, if her majeſty will purpoſe this 
ſquadron to the Indies, they will not fail 
meeting with them at the northermoſt part 
of Dominica, where they uſe to water; or 
being departed from thence, their courſe is 
certain to cape de Vela; and after to Nom- 
bre de Dios, where commonly they take in 
their treaſure, and where they may be eaſi- 
ly ſurprized. 

I will ſuppoſe our ſecond fleet to be at 
ſea, upon return of our firſt, who have theſe 
ſeveral hopes likewiſe : the carracks and 
New Spain fleet homeward ; and the New 
Spain fleet outward. If her majeſty will 
reſolve to keep a continual fleet, as 1s pro- 
poſed, few of theſe ſhips can poſſibly eſcape 
us, Either going or coming, ſeeing we know 
the courſe they ſail, the ſeaſon of the year 
they muſt needs paſs, and the harbours whi- 
ther they are bound. 

The New Spain fleet outward, is to de- 
part from the ſame part, through the ſame 
ſeas, and in the ſame courſe, the Terra 
Firma or Firm Land fleet doth ; only they 
differ in the time of the year; for they ex- 
ceed not their midſummer-day to ſet fail 
from Spain, becauſe of their ſafe getting to 
the port of S. John de Ulva, before the en- 
trance of the northerly winds, which are 
perillous upon that coaſt. 

Their watering-place is Guadalupe, where 
a ſmall ſtrength were able ſuddenly to ſur- 
prize them ; their men and ſhips being out of 
order and farme, by their rummaging them, 
and doing other works about them when 
they come to water; and their force con- 
ſiſting but of two galleons of war, the one 
admiral, the other vice-admiral. 


The Security to our State. 


Theſe undertakings being followed ac- 
cording to the deſigns ſet down, and taking 
that good ſucceſs that is hoped for, are one 
great means to breed ſecurity to our ſtate ; 
the enemy being impoveriſhed, and we en- 
riched, 

Our only ſecurity muſt be ro cut off 
Spain's forces by ſea, ſeeing their meansof 
invaſion and ſtrength of defence depends 
upon their ſhipping: how this ſervice ma 
be affected, and the benefit that will ariſe 
by it, 1s here briefly handled. 

Firſt, and principally, we muſt keep 
employed two main fleets upon the coaſt 
of Spain eight months in the year, that is, 
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from March to November; every fleet to 
conſiſt of forty five ſhips, to be divided 
into three ſquadrons; one to lie off the rock 
to intercept all traders of Lisban; the ſe- 
cond at the South Cape, to ſtop all inter- 
courſe to S.. Lucar and Cadiz, and to and 
from the Indies; the third to the iſlands 
leſt they ſhould there ſtop, and pur their 
goods aſhore, having intelligence of our 
being upon the coaſt of Spain. 

Our fleet being thus divided, no army at 
ſea can be prepared, or at leaſt gathered 
to a head, but we ſhall intercept them; we 
ſhall not only debar the Spaniards and Pyr- 
tugueſe their own trade, but all nations to 
them; they will not be able to feed with- 
out our permiſſion ; nor no nation can be 
brought ro greater extremity than they 
will be. 

Perhaps the number of theſe ſhips will 
exceed the proportion her majeſty is willing 
to employ ; but if Holland will be drawn from 
the trade of Spain, and join with us, the 
number may be eaſily raiſed by them, and our 
maritime towns in Zxgland, ſo that her ma- 
jeſty needs employ but fix ſhips of her own in 
each fleet, to ſerve for admiral and vice- 
admiral of every ſquadron. 

It is not the meaneſt miſchief we ſhall do 
the King of Spain, if we war thus upon him 
to force him to keep his ſhores ſtill armed 
and guarded, to the infinite vexation, charge 
and diſcontent of his ſubjects; for no time 
or main can ſecure them, ſo long as they ſee 
or Know us to be upon the coaſt. 

The terror is ſo great they conceive of 
her majeſty's ſhips, that few of them pre- 
ſenting themſelves in view, do commonl 
divert their actions, as may appear by theſe 
brief obſervations following. 

In the year 1587. Sir Francis Drake with 
twenty five ſhips prevented an expedition for 
England that ſummer, which they attempt- 
ed the next year, 1588. becauſe they were 
not moleſted, as in the year betore. 

Our action to Portugal following ſo ſud- 
denly upon the overthrow of 1588. made 
the king of Spain ſo far unable to ot- 
fend, that if it had been proſecuted with 
judgment, he had been in ill circumſtances 
to have defended it, or his other kingdoms. 

From that time till 1599. he grew great 
by ſea, becauſe he was not buſied by us, as 
before, as it appeared by the fleet that took 
the Revenge ; which navy it is very likely 
had been employ'd againſt England, if it 
had not been diverted by my lord Thomas 
Howard in 1592. 

And for four years together he employ'd 
his ſhips to the iſlands, for the guard of 
his merchants, which made him have no 
leiſure to think of England. The expe- 
dition to Cadiz in 1596, did not * fru- 
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ſtrate the intended action againſt England, 
but deſtroy'd many of his ſhips and provi- 
fions that ſhould have been imploy'd in that 
ſervice. 

In 1597. he meanta ſecond revenge upon 
England, but was prevented by the 5 
dition of my lord of Eſex to the iſlands; 
which action, if it had been well carried, 
and that my lord would have believed 
good advice, it had ruined the king of 
Spain. | 

The next year, that gave cauſe of fear to 
the queen, was 1599. the king of Spain ha- 
ving a whole year, by our ſufferance, to 
make his proviſions, and brought his ſhips 
and armies down to the Groyne; which put 
the queen to a more chargeable defenſive 
war, than the value of an offenſive fleet 
would have been maintained upon his coaſt, 

This great expedition was diverted by the 
fleet of Holland, which the Adelantado pur- 
ſued to the iſlands. 

The year on range was a 600. which 

ve hope of peace; for nothing was at- 
— oo either ſide till the year 1601. 
that he invaded Ireland, but with ill ſuc- 
ceſs, as you have heard. ; 

The falt ſummer, 1602. he was braved 
by her majeſty's ſhips in the mouth of his 
harbours, with the loſs of a carrack, fo 
that he was not able to proſecute his affairs 
againſt Ireland; for no ſooner was Sir Ri- 
chard Lewſon returned, but I was ſent again 
upon that coaſt, as you have heard, who 
kept the king's forces ſo imploy'd, that he 
betook himſelf only to the guard of his 
ſhores. 

The ſequel of all theſe actions being duly 
conſidered, we may be confident, that whilſt 
we buſy the Spaniards at home, they dare 
not think of invading England or Ireland ; 
for by their abſence, the fleet of their In- 
dies may be indangered ; and in their at- 
tempts they have as little hope of prevail- 
ing. 
Thus have J ventured to deliver to your 
honour, ſo much as you deſired at my hand; 
and ſo much as I think is convenient for our 
preſent actions. 


How to work for intelligence out of 
Spain, I have ſhewed in my firſt book; but 
will proceed to the ſtate of the harbours in 
Spain, for us to take advantage of. 


Of the Harbours in Biſcay. 


From cape Machichaca to cape de Pennas, 
lies the coaſt of Biſcay. 

From cape Machichaca to Bilboa thirteen 
leagues, S. S. W. Barmea is in the way; 
a barred haven. 

Placentia, W. from it; a barr'd haven. 
Bilboa, a good harbour; but in it there 
1s a ſand, called la Barſe. 

Vol. III. 
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Caſtro, five leagues from Bilboa; no ſafe- 
guard for ſhips but with a S. W. wind. 

From Caſtro to Lavedo, ſix leagues, W. 
a good harbour for great ſhips. 

From Bilboa to St. Antonio, W. and by 
N. nine or ten leagues. 


From St. Antonio to cape Keſpo, W. three 
leagues, 


From cape xo to St. Andre, five leagues, 
W. and by S. a good harbour. 
Betwixt Sr. Andre and cape Pennas, oy 


ſeven or thirty eight leagues, W. and theſe 
havens betwixt them : 


The haven of St. Martin, W. five leagues 
from St. Andre ; a barred harbour. 


St. Vincent, five leagues, a barred haven, 
from St. Martin. | 


To Chares three leagues, in a barred har- 
bour. 


Roi Sella —— five or ſix leagues ; a 
barred harbour. 


From thence to Villa Vicioga two leagues; 
a barred harbour. 

From thence to Sanſon, ſeven leagues ; 
ar ag it and a little iſland, there is a good 
road. 


In the weſt ſide of Sanſon is likewiſe a 
good road. 

Orion, where fiſhermen lay their nets. 

Torres, a good road for a S. W. wind, 

The cape Pennas, three leagues. 

From cape Machichaca to cape Pennas, 
ſixty eight leagues. 

But coming from St. Fohn de Luce in 
France, Fuenterabia, four leagues; from 
thence a good road for a N. W. wind. 

Paſſage is the next, a good harbour, at 
ſeven fathom. 

St. Sebaſtian, three leagues W. from it; a 
good harbour, five, ſix, or ſeven fathom 
before the town. 

From hence to cape Machichaca thirteen 
leagues. 

It is good anchoring in all the bays up- 
on the coaſt of Biſcay twenty fathom. 


The Coaſt of Galicia. 


From cape Pennas three leagues S. S. W. 
to Aviles a good harbour, and a good road 
without, ſeven or eight fathom within the 
harbour. 

From Aviles to Ribadeo, three leagues, S. 
W. and by W. a good harbour, three fa- 
thom water. 

N. W. from Ribadeo eight leagues, cape 
Brilo ; and within Vivera, a good harbour, 
one may go about the iſland of St. Cyprian. 

From Vivera to Ortegall nine leagues, 
W 

St, Mark's, in the way, a good road, at 
ſeven or eight fathom without; ſafe for a 
S. W. and a W. wind all the coaſt along. 
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A good road under Ortegall for a N. W. 
wind, and a S. W. wind. 

To cape Prior, S. W. eleven leagues; be- 
twixt them is the haven of Sequera, a good 
harbour, ten fathom within. 

Three leagues from cape Prior lieth Fer- 
rol, an excellent harbour at twelve fa- 
thom. 

S. and S. and by W. to the Groyne, three 
leagues, a good harbour, 

It is foul about the iſland of Cizarke. 

Queres is a good harbour for great 
ſhips. 
From Cizarke, to Mongie S. W. and by 
W. thirteen leagues. 

Cocobayno hath eight or nine fathom. 

Rio Roxo, full of rocks; but being in a 
good harbour. 

Ponte Vedra, eight or nine fathom; in 
ſome places forty fathom deep. 

You may anchor under the iſland of Ba- 
yonne, ten, eleven, or twelve fathom. 

Vigo, a good harbour, ten or twelve fa- 
thom before the town. 

Bayonne, five fathom ; but a blind rock 
before the town. 


Portugal. 


Viana, a barred haven, a narrow chan- 
nel, but a good road without, 

Villa de Conde, a barred harbour. 

Metelema, two fathom full ſea. 

Porto, two channels; the ſouth is the 
beſt, but alters ſometimes before the town, 
ten or twelve fathom. 

Aveiro, two fathom 3 but within four or 
five fathom. 

Peniche, a barred haven: the iſlands Ber- 
lengas off at ſea, a good road, at ten fa- 
thom. 

Lisbon has two great channels going in, 
before you come to Belem caſtle. 

Cezimbre is a good road, fifteen or ſix- 
teen fathom. 

Setural has three fathom and a half at 
half- flood. 

Cape St. Vincent, a good road for a nor- 
therly wind. 


Agarva. 


Lagos, Villa-Nova, and Faro, all barred 
and ſmall havens. 

Tavila, a crooked, dry haven, and alters 
every year. 


Andaluzia, 


 Ayamonte 1 Portugal and Spain, and 
is one of the beſt havens in all the Condado, 
three fathom half. flood. 

Tepe, or St. Michael's, not to be entred 
without a pilot, the channel alters ſo, 

Palos, or Saltes, ſix fathom within, at 
the bar three and a half at half-flood. 

St. Lucar has a great bar, but deep with- 
in for any ſhip. 

Cadiz, a brave bay at eight, ten, twelve, 
or fifteen fathom : from thence to the 
9reights mouth eleven leagues, 


Barbary. 


Oppoſite to this part of Spain lies Bar- 
bary, though the king of Spain has moſt 
harbours in it, as namely, Oran, Ceuta, 
Tangier, Alaracke, Mamora, Aſamor, and 
Marzagoa. The Moors have only Salley on 
2 and Safin and Santa Cruz on the 
welt, 
Arzila, the north channel, good ſhips 
may enter, 

Alarache, the river crooked, but a good 


road without, at fifteen or ſixteen fas 


thom. 

Mamora, two fathom at entrance, but 
a good harbour within. 

Salley, a barred harbour all that coaſt; 
a good road at fourteen or fifteen fa- 
thom. 

Marzagoa muſt have a pilot to bring in 
a ſhip. 

To cape Cantyn thirteen leagues, only a 
cape to ride under. 

Safin, a good road, ten, eleven, or 
twelve fathom. 

The iſland of Magadore, a good road 
for ſmall ſhipping. 

Santa Cruz, ſuch a road as Safin, 


A Projeft how to increaſe two hundred Sail of Ships. 


T EAVING the voyages uſually gone in- 
to foreign countries by our nation, 
the next I will undertake, hall be to fail 
to Newcaſtle, which we may properly call 
our North Indies, becauſe of the commodi- 
ty and ſtrength that ariſeth to the kingdom 
by it, as ſhall appear by what follows. 
t The chief trade we have now-a-days 
to increaſe mariners and ſhipping, is our 
trade to Newcaſtle : there are yearly ſet to 
work in that trade two hundred fail of 


ſhips, which ſhips and mariners are once in 
three weeks in the port of London, ready 
for his majeſty's ſervice, if there happen 
any ſudden occaſion. 

All other trades are out of the kingdom, 
and upon their voyages in the ſummer- 
time, fo that if his majeſty has occaſion 
but to furniſh two of his ſhips with men, 
the kingdom cannot afford them at that 
time of the year, if it were not for the 
trade of Newcaſtle, Th 
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The courſe how to effect this project muſt 
be by increaſing this trade, whereby more 
ſhips may be ſet to work, (as thus, ) to pro- 
hibit all ſtrangers to fetch coals at New- 
cuſtle; and for us to make our ſtaple at 
London or Ii oi eh for all ſtrangers to fetch 
their coals from thence, after we have with 
our owh ſhips brought them thither; for 
whereas thete are two hundred fail of ftran- 
gers ſhips ſer to work to the trade of New- 
caſtle, the ſame number of ſhips would be 
incteaſed, if his tnajeſty's ſubjects had the 
bringing of them for London or Wookwich. 


1 will now prove it to be rather beneficial than 
hurtful to ſtrangers. 


1. The ſtranger will be able to perform 
this voyage in ten or twelve days to London, 
when many times he is five or fix weeks to 
Newcaſtle ; fo that he ſhall make three re- 
turns for one. 

2. Whereas the ſtranger carries only bal- 
laſt in his ſhip to Newcaſtle, becauſe that 
country cannot vent ſuch merchandize as 
they would otherwiie carry, they need not 
come empty to London; for that London 
will take off all ſuch commodities as they 
bring, to the increaſe of his majeſty's cal- 
tors. 

3. Whereas moſt of the ſtrangers that 
come to London, go away in their ballaſt, 
by which means they carry out of the king- 
dom ſuch moneys as they receive for freight, 
if the ſtaple of coals be ſettled in London, 
they will be glad to imploy their moneys 
in coals, which will be profitable to them; 
and we keep our moneys in England, which 
is now carried away. 

4. The bar going into Newcaſtie, and 
there lying on ground with their ſhips, con- 
fumes and weakens them, having their 
weight of coals on board ; I mean the ſtran- 
gers ſhips, that are not built with the 
ſtrength that ours are. As in London their 
ſhips will ride and float, and take in their 
coals out of one ſhip into another, which 
will lengthen their ſhips four years in the 
ordinary age of ſhips 3 ſo that they will 
gain the third part of a ſhip in changing 
their ports. 


5. They ſhall not be ſubject to the ſpoil 
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of pirates, as hath been of late years to 
Newcaſtle ; for pirates never reſort into the 
narrow ſeas, becauſe his majeſty's ſhips are 
continually there. 


The * cannot except againſt this, becauſe 
the like ts uſed in other Countries. 


1. The Venetians have a law, That no 
ſtrangers ſhall take in goods into their ſhips, 
in any of their ports, before their own ſhips 
be laden; or elſe they will take the lading 
out of other ſhips to Jade themſelves. 

2, In France there is a penalty, That our 
Engliſhmen may not bring falt for their own 
ſpending 3 if they do, it is forfeiture of ſhip 
and goods. 

3. In Calais they will not ſuffer any paſ- 
ſenger to go tor England in other veſſels than 
their own. 

4. In Dunkirk they have lately taken up 
the Venelian law. | 

5. In Holland they will not ſuffer any 
ſhip of another town to take in goods from 
one town to another, but they muſt tranſ- 
port it in a ſhip of their own town; as for 
example, a ſhip of Huſbing to go to Rotter- 
dam, to carry to Fluſhing ; but it muſt be 
ſent in a ſhip of their own town : and this 
they do, becauſe they will make an equali- 
ty in ſetting their ſhips and men to work. 

6. The Biſcainers have the ſame privi- 
lege over all other Spaniards the Venetians 
have over ſtrangers ; and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe Bi/cay affords all the beſt mariners in 
the kingdom of Spain; and to encourage 
_—_ to ſea, this privilege is granted 
them. 


Now I have ſtrengthened this kingdom 
with defenſive forces to withſtand the power 
of an invaſion, and ſhewed the means how 
to invade our neighbouring enemies, if they 
become ſo, I will not contain myſelf in the 
temperate zone, but ſeek what projects 
may be produced in the torrid zone, where 
the ſun has ſuch a ſcorching power, that the 
philoſophers thought it was unhabitable ; 
and I will take Guinea in my way to the 
Eaſt Indies, it being the place from whence 
they were firſt diſcovered. 


Project in the Days of Queen Elizabeth for the ſettling her Subjets 
in Guinea; ſhewing of what Conveniency it would be. Writ in the 


Tear 1597. 


HE. neglecting the opportunity in 
times paſt, by retuſing the offer made 
by Columbus to Henry VII. for the diſcove- 
ry of the Weſt Indies, which Spain then ac- 
cepted of, has made Spain, which was one 
of the moſt inferior kingdoms in all Europe, 


now become the mightieſt in wealth, great- 
neſs, and eſteem z and to think to leſſen 
them in thoſe parts where they are grown 
ſo mighty, is now too late, their footing, is 
fo ſtrongly ſettled in America, and eſpecial- 
ly between the two tropicks, which natural- 


ly 
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ly affords gold and precious merchandizes; for in reſpect of his domeſtick troubles at 
or in colder climates we can expect little home, he could not have leiſure to ſeek the 


gold, by what we have found in Norren- enlargement of his kingdom abroad: thus 
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bega. 

But many are erroneouſly carry d away 
with an opinion of Guiana, and the plen- 
ty of gold in it, which makes them forward 


for neceſſity ſake our country loſt the oppor- 
tunity of trading and inhabiting part of Gui- 
nea in the days of Edward IV. 

And ſince the year 1553. there was a 


to ſettle an habitation in that country. The voyage undertaken by the perſuaſion of Au- 
only reaſon I conceive men can have to in- /ony Ames Pinteado, who being a man of 
duce them to it, is the climate, that may ous! regard with the king of Portugal, by 
afford gold, but no proof of any hitherto falſe ſuggeſtions was caſt out of his favour, 
found there; and I have given my reaſons and forced to fly his country; and coming 
of the unlikelineſs of finding any there in my into England, he diſcovered to certain mer- 


fourth book. 

My reaſons for diſapproving our plant- 
ing in Guiana are theſe : firſt, it is in the 
continent of America, fronting upon the 
Spaniards, whom we ſhall find very ill 
neighbours to us. The ſecond 1s, the men 
we ſend muſt be by ſea, and that far off; 
and the number cannot be ſo great to cope 
with the Spaniards that are there already : 
and it will ſo much concern them, not to 
accept of our neighbourhood in thoſe parts, 
that they will rather imploy their whole 
forces to remove us, it concerning them ſo 
deeply, not to have any partakers with them 
in their Indies. 


Thirdly, we ſhall enter upon a poor bar- 


barous country; the people wild and rude, 


that can give us no aſſurance of their fidelity, 
being void of underſtanding. The provi- 
ſions we muſt live on, muſt be carried by 
us, the country having no ſtrength but by 
nature, no towns or houſes to lie in; and re- 
quires a long time and great charge to be 
furniſhed with victuals, fortifications, and 
buildings. 

But leaving Guiana for the reaſons here 
given, I will a little handle the planting 
and inhabiting Guinea, and will prove it 
the moſt convenient place for us, now 1n 
time of war, to poſſeſs and keep. 

The country is nearer to us than Guiana, 
the trade certain to the Portugueſe for gold, 
and other commodities, which Guiana at- 
fords not; our ſettling in it in times paſt 
was ſo much feared by the Portugueſe kings, 
that they ſought by all means poſſible to 
divert us; and king John II. underſtanding 
of a preparation of a fleet in England for a 
voyage to Guinea, doubting it would prove 
prejudicial to him, ſent Rui de Sonſa, a 

incipal man of his country, ambaſſador 
into England, to confirm the old league 
with Edward IV. and to acquaint him with 
the title he had to the ſeigniory of Guinea, 
deſiring him to lay aſide his fleet that was 
preparing for that coaſt under the command 
and conduct of Jobn Tynten, as alſo not to 
ſuffer or permit any of his ſubjects to trade 
for Guinea. 

The king was willing to yield to his re- 
queſt, and deſirous to accept of his league; 


chants the benefit and commodity of Gui- 
3" he having lived there ſome years him- 
elf. 

The king of Portugal hearing of this 
fleet, fought by all means to take off Pi;- 
teado : firſt, by promiſe of great rewards to 
procure his retutn; which failing, his death 
was practis' d by ſome Portugueſe in Eng- 
land, which he having knowledge of, pre- 
vented. 

Laſtly, the king thought to fruſtrate 
his deſigns, and arm'd a gallcon to inter- 
cept him at ſea, This galleon met the Eng- 
liſh, but durſt not offer any violence. 

The voyage was proceeded on with great 
hope of good to follow ; but through the 
wilfulneſs of Vindbam, who had the com- 
mand of it, a man both raſh and headſtrong, 
preferring his own ſtubborneſs before Pin- 
teado's experience, the voyage was over- 
thrown; for after they grew rich by trade, 
Pinteado perſuaded their return for that 
year, alledging the danger of ſickneſs b 
their longer ſtay upon that coaſt: But Wind. 
ham neglecting his council, in few days af- 
ter there grew a moſt contagious ſickneſs 
amongſt them, that they both died, and 
many of their company, before they could 
recover home. 

Doubtleſs if this voyage had been diſcreet- 
ly carry'd, as it was projected, it had return- 
ed great profit for the preſent, and had ſet- 
tled a continual trade into Guinea in a ſmall 
ſpace; for the negro kings offered them many 
immunities, and a place to dwell and forti- 
by z and this happen'd at the beginning of 
the Portugueſe plantation, which in little 
time it would have been occaſion for us to 
have eaten them out of their trade, and 
given us opportunity to diſcover new 
lands and trades within the country, as 
the Portugueſe did from thence into the 
Indies. 

Many more voyages have been attempt- 
ed by the Engliſh, upon that coaſt, with 
profitable returns : but at the chief place, 
which is the Caſtle de la Mina, we could 
never attain to have a trade ; bur if her 
majeſty pleaſe, yet there is no time over- 

aſt, but that the country may be ſubdued, 
er ſubjects ſettled in it, and the trade e 
tain 
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tained with a yearly and certain benefit to 
her majeſty, as now it is to the king of 
Spain. 

The place of importance for ſtrength and 
wealth is the Caſtle de la Mina, the taking 
whereof makes all the reſt of the country 
tributary of courſe, it being the only place 
defended by the Portugueſe, and where they 
have ſettled the chief trade of the whole 
country. 

Jobn Baptiſta de Revolaſco, at my being 
in Portugal, had the country of Guinea in 
farm from the king, no man having licence 
to trade thither but himſelf, whoſe courſe 
was not to ſeek the negroes in their own 
ports, and make the voyage long and un- 
certain, but he ſent his merchandize to 
Caſtle de la Mina, whither the negroes re- 
ſorted, as well from the inward part of the 
country, as from the fea ſide, to utter their 
commodities ; by which means he made 
Mina a colonel mart, being always fur- 
niſhed with great quantity of gold. 

The place being taken, the wealth in it 
will be great, the keeping it not chargeable, 
and the living in it ſecure, it being ſtrong- 
ly for-ify'd to their hands, with helps that 
we ſhall add unto it: it yields plenty of 
victuals: the town is fairly built, the peo- 
ple civil, the country not unpleaſant; all 
theſe are ſufficient encouragements and mo- 
tives for us to inhabit it, 

Though many object the ſickneſs of that 
climate, by example of divers ſhips of ours 
that have felt it, yet the true cauſe has 
grown from want of experience : for there are 
divers obſervations to Vo followed by them 
that ſhall reſort there to live. 

The firſt is the time of the year in going, 
which 1s in September : the ſecond, is the 
time of of ſtaying, which muſt not exceed 
March. And whilſt they abide there, they 
muſt keep and obſerve a certain diet ; for 
there are three things principally to be 
avoided, (viz.) the unmeaſurable eating of 
fruits, the ſerene or dew that falls morning 
and evening, and the company of the negro 
women. 

I have examined the voyages made thi- 


ther by our Engliſh nation, and find the 
greateſt death of our men 1s in their return 


home, coming out of the hot countries into 
the cold ; which proceeds principally from 
want of cloaths in the poor mariners; and 
this is ordinary in our ſhorter voyages : but 
ſuch as ſhall live in the country, no time 
of the year is to be reſpected for their health; 
for it is to be ſuppoſed that no man is ſo 
gluttonous as to over-eat himſelf, where he 
thall find fo great a plenty, and ſo good a 
choice; for nothing breeds a ſucfcir ſo ſoon, 
as after a ſcarcity and want, to coine to 


plentiful feeding, and want of government 
Vol. III. 
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_ diſcretion to temper themſelves in their 
iet. | 

Moreover, thoſe that live aſhore in Gui- 
ea ſhall have houſes to defend them from 
the ſerene, or other infection of the air. 
And in anſwer of the negro women, | 
17 no Engliſhman ſo barbarous as to of- 
er it. 

By poſſeſſing the Mina it may give us a 
great encouragement of other diſcoveries; 
neither do I fee any reaſon but from thence 
we may find a way by land to Tombagoto 
and Gago; that would afford as great plenty 
of A! to the queen, as Peru does to the 
king of Spain. 

The king of Morocco has a trade to thoſe 
places; and the chief merchandize carried 
thither is ſalt : if we could get thither by 
land, I doubt not, but from thence, ot near 
thereabouts, we ſhall find ſome river to fall 
into the ſca, that in time we may come at 
it by water ; and then ſhall her majeſty be- 
come as great and rich in the eaſtern parts 
of the world, as the king of Spain is now 
in the weſtern, 

Her majeſty having Guinea, may turn it 
to her beſt profit and commodity, as to 
plant ſuch things as the earth will bear, 
the ſoil affording as great plenty of mer- 
chandize as the Weſt Indies, (as for exam- 
ple,) Guinea and Brazil yield as good, and 
as great ſtore of ginger as the other doth ; 
but the king of Spain commands that no 
ginger ſhall grow in either of them both, 
but ſuch as they preſerve for their own uſe, 
and call it green ginger ; for if he would 
give leave to plant it in Guinea, the increaſe 
would be ſo great, that he would make it 
of no value in the Weſt Indies : likewiſe the 
Weſt Indies, Guinea, and Braſil, will yield a 
better grape, and a greater quantity of wine 
will be made there than in Spain 3 but the 
king will not grant it, nor permit the ge- 
neral planting of grapes. Thus does he 
politickly keep one country under another 
in their commodities, and bars the earth 
from bringing forth the increaſe for the 
uſe of man, as God has appointed. 

There will be required for this voyage 
five hundred ſoldiers, and convenient ſhip- 
ping to tranſport them, with all things ne- 
ceſſary for ſuch an action. The men that 
go muſt be choice in their abilities of bo- 
dy, and clear from ſickneſs and diſeaſes for 
infected men carried from home, have been 
the overthrow of many enter prizes. 

The greateſt force the . py 
ſume upon, 1s their number, and the valour 
of their negroes, whom they make believe, 
we deſire to conquer and kill; and that our 
quarrel is cheir defending them. . 

But to prevent this policy of theirs, we 
will carry negroes 1 us chat ſpcak * 
5 an- 
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language, and have lived in Europe, and 
ſeen the difference of our uſing of them, and 
of the Portugueſe ; for in Portugal they buy 
and ſell them, as we do horſes, in mar- 
kets. 

When theſe things ſhall be known to the 
negroes, it will be a means, not only to 
deſire peace and friendſhip with us, but to 
animate and provoke them to riſe againſt 
their maſters, 

In this journey there muſt be ſpecial care 
and choice in victualling, both for the good- 
neſs, quantity, and diverſity ; for our or- 
dinary victualling with ſalt meats breeds a 

utrefaction of blood in hot countries, and 
15 one great cauſe of their ſickneſs in thoſe 
parts. The men that go, ought to have 
ſhift and change of apparel; for the nature 
of the ſerene is to rot any kind of garment. 

Though this voyage was not undertaken 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, which was 
the active age for ſuch enterprizes, and 
the time gave great advantage, by the weak 


proviſion the king of Spain had tliereabouts, 
yet ſince the war ceaſed, by aur laborious 
endeavours, we have attaincd to a profita- 
ble trade on that coaſt of Grieg. 

I muſt confeſs I much laboured to put this 
voyage in execution at the time we were 
authoriz'd by a war with Spain, to juſtify 
our doings; and to ſhew my willingneſs the 
more, at my releaſe out of my impriſon- 
ment in ain, in 1591. I procured a rut- 
ter of the coaſt of Cuinca, that ſhewed the 
diſtance, the height, and courſe from port 
to port; the dangers, and how to ſhun 
them ; the conditions of the people ; the 
commodities the country affords, and what 
they defire from us; which I think not fit 
to inſert in this book, for making the yo- 
lume too ſpacious and great; but will pro- 
ceed to a deſign of the Vet- Indies, which 
was preſented by me, and promiſed by the 
queen to have it undertaken as I projected 
It, 


A Project of a Voyage to the Eaſt Indies, with a Deſign to have had Footing 
in the hithermoſt Part thereof. 


I Will proſecute my voyage from Guinea 
to the Eaſt Indies with my inſuing pro- 
Jets, as Bartholometv Dios proceeded in his 
diſcovery ; and the firit port I will arrive 
at, ſhall be Me/ambique, a place of great 
importance and relief to the Portugucſe, both 
going and coming from the Indies. 

If her majeſty will pleaſe really of herſelf, 
or by joining with her merchants, to un- 
dertake a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, it will 
prove a great annoyance to the king of 
Spain and his ſubjects, if the projects fol- 
lowing be well undertaken and proſecuted. 

The only good we are to expect of this 
Eaſt India attempt, muſt be the provident 
proceeding in our firſt voyage, as well to 
ſettle a certain and ſecure trade, as to have 
habitat ion in the country. 

And therefore to go abruptly, and to 
offer them a trade, conſidering we are, or 
ſhall be diſgraced by the Portugueſe, and 
Hellanders, were a thing uncertain, and full 
of hazard ; for though thoſe two nations 
love not one another, yet to bar us of our 
reſort thither, they would not ſtick to caſt 
many foul aſperſions on us. 

For prevention whereof 1t were neceſſary 
her majeſty made choice of an able and well 
experienced gentleman, who, beſides the 
charge of the voyage, ſhould have the im- 
ployment of an ambaſſador. 

His meſſage and letters ſhould import the 
greatneſs of her majeſty's ſtate, her power 
by land and fea, her protection of the Ne- 


therlazds, and the ieveral diſgraces and 


overthrows ſhe has given the king of Spain, 


whereby it is to be ſuppoſed, that ſome 
of the Portugueſe his ſubjects, in their ſe- 
cret hate to our nation, not being able 
otherwiſe to revenge themſelves, have moſt 
unjuſtly ſcandalized our proceedings : there- 
fore wiſhing them that they would receive 
what ſhe writes for a truth, Coming from ſo 
mighty a prince, and to give no further 
credit to the Portugueſe, than as the beha- 
viour of her ſubjects ſhall deſerve, 

What preſents or obligations of friendſhip 
her majeſty ſhould ſend in ſign of her love, 
I will omit, only there muſt be care to win 
ſuch perſons as have moſt credit with the 
princes with whom you ſhall traffick. And 
the conditions and articles ſettled, we deſire 
that an ambaſſador may be ſent ro her ma- 
jeſty, with offer of pledges for his ſafe re- 
turn. 

The exceptions againſt this voyage, are, 
the great diſtance from England ; the dan- 
ger of the people, having no religion to 
engage themſelves by ; the force of the 
Portugueſe by their long continuance there 3 
and the commodities we muſt ſend, which 
are fine ſilver and oil, the one we may ill 
ſpare, the other our country doth not na- 
turally yield. 

The method to provide againſt theſe in- 
conveniences, 1s, whilſt there 1s no ſuſpician 
of us, to poſſeſs and keep ſome town of the 
Portugueſe neareſt us, it will prove a great 
refreſhing to us, and make the journey both 
ſhort and pleaſant. Secondly, we ſhall be 
the more reſpected by the people, when they 
ſee we have footing ſo near them, Third- 


ly, 
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ly, we ſhall weaken the Portugueſe, and 
prevent their carracks wintering at Moſam- 
bique, if they fail doubling the cape of 
Good Hope. The reaſon I prefer Maſam- 
bique before the reſt of the Iudies, is the 
nearneſs to us, and where the carracks cer- 
tainly water in their way to the Indies; and 
the time is ſo certainly known to us, that 
we ſhall undoubtedly intercept them. 

The riches of the town are both gold and 
merchandize; for the governors and dwel- 
lers of Moſambique are allowed only the 
trade of Sofala, lying under that juriſdiction. 
The kecping of the town will be eaſy, the 
dwclling in it fate ; for it is ſeated in a ſtrong 
and defenſible iſland; it has plenty of vic- 
tuals, corn excepted ; the town is fairly 
built, with many commodities to it, and in 
every point like the caſtle de la Mina, I have 
formerly deſcribed. 

When we are maſters of the town, and 
have fortified it, and poſſeſſed our ſelves of 
the carracks, the enemy will be weakened, 
and unprovided of entertainment in their 
way to the Indies; for that it is the only 
place where they have reireſhmeat. 

The Portugueſe uſe this place for their re- 
fuge and ſuccour, not for trade, but only 
what the governor drives with Sofala, as I 
have ſhewed ; but we will make it our chiet- 
et town of mart, and thereby our voyage 
ſhall be made ſhort and eaſy ; for our ſhips 
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that go thither, ſhall fetch away the goods 
that our ſhips bring from Ga, and other 
parts of the Indies; by means wi: reof, eve- 
ry twelve or thirteen months we ſhall have 
a certain return of our adventures. 

The way of proceeding upon this expe- 
dition muſt be to ſend an extraordinary 
number of ſailors, beſides the ſoidiers; the 
ſailors to man the carracks, the ſoldiers to 
defend the town; they muſt depart from 
hence in February, and be at Moſambique 
by the laſt of June, which will be twenty 
days before the carracks arrival. 

The money and goods taken in the four 
carracks, may amount well nigh to ſix 
thouſand ton in bulk, which may be there 
unladen and kept in ſtore-houſes, and vended 
into the Indies by our ſhips yearly ; for they 
are ſuch commodities as will keep, and the 
return of them in truck will be more com- 
modiousthan fivetimes the bringing of them 
tor England. 

Our hope is no leſs in meeting their car- 
racks 1n their return for Portugal, at the 
iſlands of Santa Hlellena, where they never 
fail to water ; and if we have the happineſs 
to enjoy them both going and coming, we 
ſhall be maſters of an incſtimable wealth, 
and bring the Portugueſe dwellers in the Eaſt 
Indies to ſuch an extremity by it, that they 
muſt be forced either to revolt, or accept 
of our trade. 


A Projett and Reaſons againſt our Eaſt India Voyage, fully anſwered before 
the Trade began. 


HE Hellanders, who are a people 
both apprehenſive and laborious in 
what they conceive or undertake, having 
light given them by the two voyages of Sir 
Francis Drake and Mr. Cavendiſh, what the 
Eoſft Indies and South Sea afforded in wealth; 
and being likewiſe ſeconded and encourag'd 
by the ſollicitation of ſome of their own na- 
tion, who put themſelyes into the ſervice of 
the Portugueſe trading into the Eaſt Indies, 
and whilſt they were there, underſtood the 
depth and ſecrecy of it, revealing it at their 
return, were ſo far prevailed upon, as to 
{pare no coſt to make trial where there was 
likelihood of profit; and accordingly be- 
gan a trade into the furthermoſt part of the 
Indies, and have yearly ſince continued it 
with various ſucceſs, 

Not long after, we, who are rather imi- 
tators than firſt enterprizers of things, where 
there is not a preſent return of protit, find- 
ing by the ſucceſs of the Hollanders that 
the voyage was worth our embracing, b 
the rumour of gain ſpread abroad, (thoug 
in this, as many other reports, fame proves 
as often falſe as true,) thought fit to venture 


ſomething upon it: and accordingly our 
Engliſh merchants gathered their joiur-ſtocks 
together, and from thence-forward to this 
very day they have ſettled a trade in the 
Eaſt Indies ; and what it has produced you 
ſhall underſtand at the end of this argu- 
ment. 

But foraſmuch as every innovation com- 
monly finds oppoſition ; from ſome out of 
partiality, and from others, as enemies to 
novelty; ſo this voyage, though at the firſt 
it carry'd a great name, and hope of _ 
by the word India, and example of Holland, 
yet was it writ againſt, and anſwered, as in 


the enſuing diſcourſe ſhall appear. 
1. Object. This voyage will be an occaſion of 


exhauſting our ſilber, which is already too 


much diminiſhed by the Triſh wars, and by the 
Hollanders drawing of it and our gold over 
into the Low Countries, 

Anſw. ] confeſs this is the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſon of the ſeven, that are alledgea ; yet I 
think not but there may be means to draw 
out of other countries ſuch a quantity of ſil- 
ver, as would furniſh this voyage yearly , if 

there 
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there could be means to keep our own ſilver 
from tranſportation into the Low Countries : 
for it is to be feared, that the beſt part of 
ſilver the Hollanders ſend into the Eaſt Indies, 
is drawn out of England. But this objection 
is fully anſwered by the project of Moſam- 
bique. 

I Object. If will be the decay of many a 
good mariner, in the climate there, and by the 
way being ſo untemperate, that either the one 
half, or a third part of. our people cannot but 
periſh. 

Anſwer. This trade, in my opinion, will 
be ſo far from diminiſhing our ſeamen, 
that no voyage will or can breed better ma- 


riners; for -long voyages make the skilful- 


leſt and beſt navigators. But whereas the 
unnatural heat is alledged for the cauſe of 
the death of men, we find by experience, 


that the greateſt infection and death of 


ople is not whilſt they abide in the 
Tas countries, but in the entring into the 
cold out of the hot, which comes princi- 

ly for want of cloaths in poor mariners, 
as I have ſaid ſufficiently in my diſcourſe 
of Guinea. 

3. Object. It will be the decay of ſhipping 3 
becauſe, unleſs they be ſheathed with lead, they 
prove ſo worm-eaten, that they are never after 
ſerviceable, except it be for one voyage only. 

Anſev. J cannot ſee how this can any way 
prove the decay of ſhipping, but rather the 
maintainance of greater ſhips than have been 
uſed amopg our merchants; for if they 
mean to maintain an yearly trade, they can- 
not have leſs than eight or nine ſhips of one 
thouſand or twelve hundred tons each; 
which, upon the occaſion of ſervice, are of 
greater ſtrength than the whole ſhipping of 
London; and where there are ſo many good 
ſhips ſet to work, it will be a maintenance 
both of ſhipsand men ; for as people die, 
double the number will bebred and harden'd 
by thele voyages. 

All this while we ſpeak by conjefture, 
not by experience z for what greater trial 
can there be, than of the Por!ugueſe ſhips, 
who make their voyages a year and half 
long; and yet moſt of them make twelve or 
thirteen voyages: after this proportion they 
continue much longer than ours; yea, I have 
known one carrack make twenty four 
voyages. 

But if you allow that ſheathing them will 
continue them the longer, we may better 
do it in England than Portugal, becauſe our 
country affords it. 

4. Object. I will hinder the vent of cloth; 


for whereas now our merchants may put over 


their fix months bills of debts, as well for 


ſpices as oo merchandize, thereby to make 


the more ſpeedy return; our Eaſt India mer- 
chants will be able to afford them fo cheap at 
our own doors, that our merchants and adven- 


turers ſhall be forced to abſtain from bringing 


in of ſpices, and ſo want often times preſent com- 
modities to make return of. 


Anſw. Here we ſpeak generally, that j 
will hinder the 3 of 1 * Px 
merchants may put over their ſix months 
bills for ſpices; but the ſpices being afford- 
ed better cheap at home, the merchant muſt 
be forced to leave off his trade, as though 
our chief vent of cloth were in exchange of 
ſpices : but conceive that in moſt countries 
where they utter our cloth, merchants do 
not return ſpices; as into Barbary, Ntaly, 
France, &c. From ſome parts of the EA 
Country we have ſome ſpices, but very 
little, which was wont to have come from 
Turky to Venice, and ſo diſperſed into the 
Eaſt Countries; but ſince our trade to Turty 
it has not been much. 

What inconveniences can then grow of 
this trade, but to our Turty company? 
which, if they cannot have otker commodi- 
ties than ſpices, to exchange for our cloth, 
it were better for the commonwealth to diſ- 
ſolve that trade, than that to the Eaſt In- 
dies which is the ſpring-head from whence 
ſpices flow. 

As we are now ſerved with ſpices, it is at 
the third hand, and at an unreaſonable rate, 
which enriches ſome private men only; but 
ſurely, if this trade to the Eaſt Indies were 
encouraged, and carry d with equality, the 
commonwealth would be the better for it; 
inſomuch that all manner of ſpices would 
be far cheaper than now they are. If any 
find prejudice by this trade, it will be the 
Turks themſelves ; when they ſhall fee all 
Europe ſerved with Indian commodities, di- 
rectly by ſea, their trade will be over- 
thrown, 

5. Object. They will bring in ſuch quanli- 
ties of ſpices as will lie too long upon their hands, 
and not to be vended in due time; as was ſeen 
by the pepper of the carrack, which notwith- 
Standing a general reſtraint againſt the bring- 
ing in of all other pepper, to the hindrance of 
many a merchant, yet it was a year before it 
could be made away. 

Anſww. Allow x 6 our trade will decay 
in Turky, eſpecially for ſpices 3 and that 
we be ſery'd with no other ſpices than ſhall 
be brought out of the Eaſt Indies, all caſu- 
alties excepted; for you muſt underſtand 
they will ſometime ſtay long for their lad- 
ing; ſome of their ſhips, it is likely, may 
miſcarry, others not return juſtly at the time 
2 ſo that I make no doubt, but 

ngland, Scotland, and Ireland, will be able 
to take off a great part: if not, the Faſt 
Country and Alia will utter more than we 
can ſpars. 

Whereas you refer yourſelſ to the example 
of the carrack, it is thus to be anſwered : 
They that bought the ſpices of the queen 

in 
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in the carrack conditioned, That till they 
were vended, none ſhould be brought into 
England ; by which reſtraint, and they ha- 
ving ingroſſed the whole quantity of the 
ſpices, before they made fale of them they 
provided that the whole ſtore ſhould be ſpent 
within the realm; and then they forced 
every man to pay what they liſted, know- 
ing we could not otherwiſe be ſupply'd : 
and this proceeded out of abuſe ; for when 
the greateſt quantity of the carrack's ſpices 
was unſold, then were they at the greateſt 
rate: and to the contrary, if there had 
been no ſpices in England when the carrack 
came in, and that they had not been en- 
groſſed by ſome few, no doubt but in a 
year they had been wholly vended. 

6. Object. The original of this voyage was 
fecret malice of ſome againſk the Turkiſh 
company, and a greedy deſire of private gain; 
the effeft whereof will be ſuch a moleſtation to 
our neighbours the Hollanders, and ſuch ha- 
tred we ſhall reap at their hands, as all our 
gain ſhall not be able to countervail this one 
inconvenience. 

Anſco. We are not to enter into the ha- 
tred or private grudges of men, but into 
the commodity or diſcommodity that will 
ariſe to our nation by this trade: if it be 
more profit to maintain traffick into the 
Eaſt Indies than into Turky, J ſee no reaſon 
that for the benefit of ſome private men of 
the Turky company, we ſhould nouriſh the 
one, and neglect the other; but methinks 
if there were no more reaſon of gain than 
out of ſpleen to ſome merchants of the 
Turky company, they ſhould not adven- 
ture ſo great a ſtock, without a hope of 
profit. 

We ſee by experience what commodity 
the Portugueſe have made this hundred and 
odd ycars by that trade, and we conceive 

the Hellanders find a great commodity by 
it, which may give us ſatisfaction in it: 
neither do I ſee that the Hollanders have 
more advantage to perſevere in that voyage 
than we. 

For offence to be given the Hollanders, I 
ſee not how in right and juſtice they can ex- 
cept againſt us; for they can challenge 
nothing of diſcovery, ſince of the two we 


gave them light thereof by the voyage of 


Sir Francis Drake and Mr. Cavendiſh, who 
had been there before there was ever men- 
tion of Holland or Heollanders. 

Secondly, they are not ſubjects to them, 
with whom we ſhall traffick, but free 
princes of themſelves, thar may make elec- 
tion and choice with whom they will enter- 
tain leagues, 

Thirdly, we may with better reaſon, 
and we have better means to bar the Hol- 
landers of traffick with Turky, Barbary 
and Riſſia, than they to reſtrain us of this; 

Vol. III. | 
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for we were the firſt light-givers of thoſe 
trades. 

And therefore, if all her majeſty's gra- 
cious reſpects to them ſhould in the end be 
recompenced with ingratitude, the world 
would confeſs their unworthineſs and evil 
requital of ſo many favours: but ſuppoſe 
they ſhould do their worſt againſt us, we 
know how to be even with them by many 
advantages we have over them, as before 
has been declared. 

7. Object. Laftly, the money thus tranſ 
ported pays no cuflom at all to her majeſiy ; 
nor are the merchants bound to return bome 
Jo much treaſure in value or quantity, but only 
upen their bare words. 

Anſw. Though the money, upon the 


tranſportation of it, pay no cuſtom, yet the 


mere handize which is bought with that 
money pays a great and extraordinary cu- 
ſtom; and her majeſty's cuſtom will be 
increaſed by it : but to take away all ex- 
ceptions to this point, the merchants offer 
to become bound to bring into the land fo 
much ſilver as ſhall be tranſported in this 
voyage. 

And ſeeing therefore the particular ob- 
jections are anſwered, of exhauſting our 
treaſure, conſuming our mariners, deſtroy- 
ing our ſhips, hindring the vent of our 
cloth, bringing in commodities not utter- 
able in due time, that malice was not the 
cauſe of it, that in juſtice it cannot be pre- 
judicial to the Hollanders, that it will be no 
decreaſing of cuſtoms, and the ſilver we ſend 
not to be our own ; all theſe things being 
rightly weighed and conſidered, I refer my 
ſelf to the cenſure of any indifferent man, 
whether the objections be tully anſwered, 
Or nor. 


What was written in the former diſcourſe, 
as well by the objector as the anſwerer, was 
but conjectural, till time and experience, 
which are the diſcoverers of truth, refolve 
the queſtion doubted of. 

But now having twenty and odd years 
trial, what this voyage to the Eaſt [ndies 
has produced, a time ſufficient to judge of 
the conveniency or inconveniency to the 
ſtate, or the commodity or diſcommodity 
to the common wealth, and the profit or 
diſprofit to the adventurer, I will thereupon 
collect out of the reaſons aforeſaid, betwixt 
the objector and anſwerer, and how near 
their opinion ſorted to the truth, as allo 
what errors, and by whole means they prov'd 
prejudicial to the ſubject. 

The firſt objection of exhauſting our coin 
was anſwer'd, and conteſſed to be the 
ſtrongeſt argument of all the reſt : but a 
third perſon, whom I term the moderator, 
ſays, That if the company had provided, 
as they promiſed, and as they might eaſily 

58 have 
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have done, to have brought the quantity of 
ſilver out of foreign parts, and have put it 
aſhore at Dover, for all people to behold, 
till their ſhips of the Indies had paſſed by, 
and then had imbarked it, this would have 
taken away all occaſion of repining by the 
ſubject, that their coin was tranſported 
out of the kingdom to uphold the Eaft In- 
dia trade; if this had been really done, 
without evaſion or cunning, the objection 
had been ſalved, and our moneys found no 
impediments to the voyage. 

The ſecond, was the death of our men: 
and though this was anſwered fully, yet to 
confirm the opinion of the anſwerer, there 
cannot be a better proof than experience, 
that peoples bodies do as well agree with, 
and return from the Indies in health, as from 
ſhorter voyages; and that whoſoever has 
been there once, deſires to go thither again: 
ſome there are that have made fix or ſeven 
voyages, and found no diſtemper or dit- 
ference in their bodies; and if there were 
no greater objections than this of health, 
it were tolerable, and worthy to be encou- 
raged. | 

To the third, that it will decay ſhipping, 
the anſwerer diſproves it very ſufficiently ; 
but, indeed, the greateſt abuſe of the voyage 
ſhall now appear in the covetouſneſs and de- 
ſire of gain in our merchants, according to 
the nature of Engli/hmen, who ſtrive to be 
preſently rich, and have not patience to ſtay 
a time for 1t. 

The bane of our Eaſt India voyage was, 
that they exceeded the proportion of eight 
or nine ſhips, treble to the number of thoſe 
that were projected : this was the decay of 
timber, which this kingdom will hereatter 
imart for ; for the loſs of men and money, 
it will be regained in an age, when timber 
muſt be growing many ages. 


This proportion of eight or nine ſhips 
would not have overcloy'd the trade, either 
there or here; nor have brought the com- 
modities of the Eaſt Indies to fo great a 
price as now they are there; neither would 
it have drawn ſo mighty ſtocks of money by 
the company to maintain it, whereby al! 
the kingdom find themſelves aggrieved, 
imputing the want of money to this cauſe : 
thus 1t is apparent, that the voyage is not 
the cauſe of the inconveniency, bur the ill 
ordering and managing of it by the mer- 
chants. 

The fifth objection is imputed to malice 
againſt the Tyrky company, and the mole- 
ſtation we ſhall offer the Hollanders. The 
moderator alledges, that there are very few 
of the Turky merchants that are not ad- 
mitted with their ſtocks into the Eaſt In. 
dia company, and all queſtions accom- 
modated ; whereby their malice ceaſed : 
and to the point of the Hollanders, we ſee 
that 1t 15 not that trade alone, bur all others 
in general they ſeek to deprave and deprive 
us of; and it is true, that it is trade that 
ſets their hearts againſt us, not only in our 
own traffick, but that of late we have de- 
barred them of their trades, which before, 
out of cunning, they only ingroſſed and 
poſſeſſed ; as namely, that of Spain, and 
the king of Spain's dominions, whilſt they 
had ſubtilly engaged us in a war; but now 
that our peace debars them of it, and that 
we enjoy it our ſelves, theſe are the motives 
of their hates to us ; and as for their love, it 
is to be valued according to the profit or 
uſe they can make of us, as in the next and 
laſt book I have at large declared. 

This ſhall ſuffice for our Eaſt India 
trade; but I will ſtill have relation to the 
Eaſt Indies. 


Project how to intercept the Ships of Cambaya that trade yearly 
znto the Red Sea. 


12 the trade of the Eaſt Indies was 

firſt found out and proſecuted by the 
Portugueſe, and in theſe latter times fre- 
quented by us and the Hollanders, yet can 
we not ſay, but that the natives of theſe 
remote parts had uſe of navigation, com- 
merce and traffick with one another, long 
before the reſort of the Europeans amongſt 
them; as is apparent by the continual in- 
tercourſe and trade, to this day, betwixt thoſe 
of Surat, ſubjects to the great Mogul, and 
Ziden, a part within the Red Sea, which is 
commonly called the fleet of Mecca. 

The veſſels which paſs theſe ſeas we can- 
not properly call ſhips, becauſe their built 
is much differing from ſhips ; they are nei- 
ther able to brook the waves of a grown 


ſea, or of force to withſtand the power of 
an enemy: theſe veſſels are carry*'d with a 
certain, ſettled, and conſtant wind, both 
outward and homeward, as I have de- 
clared, when I had occaſion to ſpeak of 
the nature of the winds, called the Mon- 


ſons; yet, as ugly, and as unſhapely 2s 


theſe veſſels are to our eyes, they traniport 
ineſtimable riches and wealth betwixt the 
places aforeſaid. 

And whenſoever his majeſty ſhall pleate 
to prohibit the trade of his ſubjects to the 
Eaſt Indies, and that the merchants ſhall bc 
weary of it, which will be according to 
their loſs or gain; for the nature 0! 
a covetous merchant is like an ufurcr, 


that values and eſteems his own profit more 
than 
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than the conveniency or benefit of the 
ſtate: they are not ſatisfied with abundance; 
for the more they have, the more they de- 
fire. 

But leaving the paſſion and humour of 
ſuch men who are only for themſelves, ler 
us enter into the true condition of this king- 
dom, and the way to bencfit his majeſty, as 
well as his ſubjects have been benefited by 
the Eaſt India trade; and here I preſent a 
deſign to his majeſty, if he ſhall prohibir 
the trade of the Eaſt Indies, as I have ſaid 
before. 

It is not like other ſea actions, that ene- 
mies are authoriz'd to take from one ano- 
ther in a broad and ocean ſea, where ſhips 
are hard to be met, or ſhall conteſt with 
force and ſtrength ; or in ſuch weather as 
ſhall forbid ſhips boarding ; or ſuch winds 
as ſhall make it difficult in fetching up a 
chace; or ſuch veſſels as ſhall make a doubt 
of the riches of their lading. | 

My project is to encounter the Cambaya 
fleet, in their return out of the Red Sea, in 
their courſe from thence to Surat : theſe 
veſſels are not freighted with merchandize 
of mean and baſe condition, but with the 
richeſt that Egypt and Turky can afford: 
their ſtrength not able to reſiſt their ſail- 
ing in a ſea, that never endured ſtorm ; their 
winds and ſeaſons ſo certain, as ſome of our 
Eaſt India ſhips can put us out of doubt of, 
who have heretofore friendly viſited them. 

The wealth in them, and the eaſe in ta- 
king them, being thus known, we are to 
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think of the hurt and miſchief that may 
enſue upon it, and to ballance indifferent- 
ly, whether it is to be embraced or reject- 
ed for conveniency ſake. 

There are two ſort of people, and both 
infidels, that will find themſelves aggriev'd 
. . a PO 
if this deſign be ſet on foot, The one is 
the Grand Seignior, into whole country they 
reſort, to barter their Faſt India commo- 
ditics, and make a return of merchandize 


there exchanged, to the great increaſe of 


cuſtoms, that accrue to the great turk by 
| 

The other is the great Magul, king of 
Cambaya, but of late years known to us by 
the traffick of our merchants : they are the 
ſubjects of this king that trade into the 
Red Sea, who beſides his cuſtoms and other 
adventures in the voyage, will receive de- 
triment by the loſs of his ſhips, which no 
doubt will exaſperate him. 

Theſe are the conſiderations on which de- 
pends the conveniency or inconveniency to 
ground this voyage upon, Whether the for- 
bearance of that trade by us, or the profit 
that will redound by it, will carry away 
the ſtronger force. 

Two ſhips of his majeſty's, for counte- 
nance and ſtrength, will be ſufficient, with 
choice of victuals, and other proviſions for 
health; the reſt of the ſhips to be rated in 
tonnage, according to the proportion that 
may be judged to contain the goods taken 
in the ſhips aforeſaid. 


A Projett of the Genoeſe to have brought the Eaſt India Commodities into 
Muſcovy by Land in 1520. | 


S commerce and trade draws a con- 
courſe of people where commodity 
appears, and by conſequence acquaintance, 
and civility, knowledge of one another's 
cuſtoms and countries, and the ways and 
means to direct them thither ; ſo did this 
trade of the Eaſt Indies moſt eſpecially, 
being ſo lately diſcovered, and yielding ſuch 
great wealth and riches, a thing not dream- 
ed of, till time gave light thereof by the 
Portugueſe new diſcovery. 

The way, and the neareſt way that could 
be thought of, to attain to the Eaſt Indies, 
was after attempted by ſeveral nations, 
ſometimes by the cape of Good Hope, other 
ſome by the S7reights of Magellan, and then 
again from New Spain, and, laſtly, by the 
north-weſt paſſage; which ſhews a great 
willingneſs and deſire people had to ſearch 
out the ſecrets of thoſe countries, which they 
found ſo plentifully ſtored with all manner 
of riches. 

And becauſe the Genoe/e were a people not 
much accuſtom'd to voyages in the ocean, 
wanting both ſhips, ſailors, and harbours, 


for ſuch navigations, yet becauſe they 
would not be accounted ſlothful or idle, and 
ſeeing 1t was an age of wit, in which every 
nation ſought to exceed one another, they 
in the year 1520. propoted a journey by 
land from the Eaft Indies to Muſcovy and 
Ruſſia, and one Paul Centeraneo, a mer- 
chant of Genoa, was imploy'd in it, and 
went with authority from that ſtate to Baſi- 
lius, then king of Ry//ia, with offer to bring 
that trade thither, He ſhewed the rivers 
and countries they ſhould travel through, 
and acquainted him that the Portugueſe, 
who ſerved all Europe with ſpices and 
drugs, brought them by ſea, whereby they 
became mouldy, and loſt their true opera- 
tion and virtue, though indeed it was other- 
wiſe ; for after the Portugueſe loaded their 
goods in their carracks, they never moved 
or unſhipped them, till they arrived at 
their port of Lisbon; as on the contrary, 
it they ſhould come to Miſcovia, they were 
to paſs many rivers, where they ſhould 
unlade, and lade again, to the ſpoil and 
loſs of their merchandize, beſides many 

dangers 
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dangers they ſhould ſuffer by the Arabian 
thieves, which the king of Ruſſia did wiſe- 
ly foreſee and conſider ; and therefore re- 


fuſed and rejected that offer made by Pau! 
Centeraneo, and it was never after attempt- 
ed or propoſe. 


Project how to attain to Tombagatu and Gago, the richeſt Parts of 
the World for Gold, ſeated in Africk, and never yet diſcovered by 


Chriſtians. 


ANY and ſeveral attempts have 

been made by the Engliſh trading 
into Guinea, to arrive at the two places 
aforeſaid, being incited to it by the fame 
of the abundance of gold they yield, and 
the fineneſs of it by the daily proof that 
is made of it in Barbary, whither it is 
brought in truck of mean commodities. 

The king of Morocco or Barbary yearly 
fends certain camels, which paſs with much 
hunger, pains, and peril, in going and 
coming thither; and many times they are 
taken with violent ſtorms, and ſoutherly 
winds, which ſwallow and devour them like 
the ſea ; but yet this danger does not hin- 
der the trade, becauſe the profit is ſo great, 
that a camel laden with ſalt will return his 
load in gold. And this is the encourage- 
ment our Engliſhmen have to attempt it b 
rivers 3 but have ſtill failed, either by dea 
of the undertakers, by want of victuals, by 
the encounter of the wild negroes, or ſhal- 
lownefs of the water to hinder their paſ- 
fage. 
T will ſet down the errors I conceive of 
the former undertakings, and deliver my 
opinion, how it is fitting to enterprize it 
with little charge or hazard to the actors or 
adventurers, by example of the Portugueſe 
happy and honourable attempt made up- 
on the diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies, which 
gave the firſt light to all ſucceeding diſco- 
veries, as I have touched in my fourth 
book. 

King John II. of Portugal, wiſely ima- 
gining with himſelf, that the riches of the 
Eaſt Indies, brought to us of Europe by the 
way of the Red Sea, might have a paſſage 
from thence by an open lea, if it could be 
diſcovered, and the trade convey'd from 
thence directly to Por!ygal, without being 
beholding to infidels, as then we were, he 
cauſed timber to be felled to build two 
ſmall ſhips for that diſcovery of the Eaſt 
Indies. 

In the mean time whilſt he was imploy- 
ed in furniſning the pinnaces for this voyage, 
he imploy'd theſe perſons following to diſ- 
cover by land the ſtate of the Indians, and 
to get what light he could to encourage his 
lea intention. 

The firſt man he employ'd was a Fran- 
ciſcan frier; who for want of language re- 
turned from Feruſalem, without effecting 


any thing. The next he ſent were two ſer= 
vants of his own, both of them skilful in 
the Arabick language, the one called Pe- 
dro de Govillam, the other Alphonſo de Pai- 
Va. 8 left Portugal the 7th of May, 
1487. and coming to the Red Sea, parted 
company: Alphonſo went to Preſter Fohy's 
country, where he died : Govillam travel- 
led to Callicut and other places of the Eaſt 
Indies, where he fully informed himſelf of 
thoſe countries. 

In his return from thence he met with 
two Jews, the king of Portugal had ſent 
to meet and adviſe him to inform himſelf 
throughly of the ſtate of the Eaſt Indies. 

One of theſe two Jets he ſent back to 
the king, witha relation of the ſtate of thoſe 
countries; the other he carried with him 
to Ormus, from whence he fent him like- 
wife io the king with a further relation, and 
himfelf travelled to Prefter John's country, 
where the king, whoſe name was Alexan- 
der, treated him courteouſly ; who dying, 
the ſucceeding king detain'd him priſoner, 
where he died, and never ſent more to the 
King of Portugal. 

The king being truly informed by the 
relation of the two Fetus, he haftencd the 
preparation of his two ſhips; which voyage 
proved ſucceſsful by the diſcovery of the 
Eaſt Indies. By the example of this land 
undertaking, we are to proſecute our in- 
tention for Tombagatu and Gags, and to la- 
bour how to arrive at them two places by 
land, that we may with more eafe, after we 
are there arrived, find out a paſſage by a 
river, when the country is made known to 
us. 

The men by whom we are to work our 
deſign, muſt be the black people of that 
country, whoſe complexions are ſuitable to 
thoſe of Africt; for white men would ſeem 
monſters to them, and ſoon be deſtroyed 
by them. The climate of the country, 
the diet, the travels, the avoiding other 
dangers. and inconveniences, the negroes 
can better ſuffer than white men can under- 
go. 
Therefore I adviſe, ſeeing what we do 
muſt be by the travel and endeavours of the 
negroes of the country, that every Engli/h 
ſhip that goes yearly ro Guinea, may be en- 
Joined to bring from thence three negroes, 


with care to' treat them civilly and Ys 
that 
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that at their return they may have juſt cauſe 
to commend our uſage of them. 

Theſe negroes being arrived in England, 
may be ſent into ſeveral cities and corpora- 
tions, two or three of them in company 
together, where they may be ſet into free 
ſchools, to be taught the Engliſh tongue, 
to write and read, and the true worſhip 
of God, with neceſſary proviſion for their 
apparel and diet; and when they are thus 
made capable to perform ſo much as they 
ſhall be employ'd about in their own coun- 
try, then to ſend them back again, there 
to follow ſuch inſtructions as ſhall be gi- 
ven them, for finding out the way and 
paſſage to the two places aforeſaid ; and 
after they return from thence, to aſſign 
them a place where they ſhall find a ſhip 
and men to entertain them ; for the only 
thing that is to be required in this voyage, 
is to diſcover a way to Tombagatu and Gago, 
and to know the true ſtate of that country, 
and a means how to ſettle a trade with 
the people thereof. 

The rivers by which we muſt make this 
attempt, are Senega and Gambia; and though 
there be two entrances into them, yet they 
make bur one river, and betwixt them com- 
paſs an iſland. 

I confeſs there have been many underta- 
kings by the Engli/h, to find a paſſage by 
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the river to Tombagatu and Gago, but to 
little purpoſe, as it has been carry d; there- 
tore my deſign and defire is, that what fol- 
lows may be put in execution, 

Beſides the ordinary ſhips that trade to 
Guinea, and make their return for Eng- 
land, T wiſh that two pinnaces, each of 
twenty tons, and two ſubſtantial ſhallops, 
be appointed to follow the diſcovery in the 
rivers, to be well manned, ſufficiently vic- 
tualled and armed, to ſtay out a whole 
year, with ſeveral commodities the negroes 
deſire to have, to allure and entice them 
to Us. 

Theſe two barks are to ſail ſo high into 
the rivers, till they be ſtopped by ſhoals, 
and then to cauſe the two ſhallops to pro- 
cecd further with their oars; for the greater 
way they go by water, the leſs journey 
the negroes ſhall have to travel by land. 

Theſe ſhips and ſhallops are to make 
their aboad thereabouts the ſpace of ninc or 
ten months, and to employ themſelves in 
traffick, to know the ſtate of the country, 
to learn the condition of the people, to win 
them by civility ; and by conſent of them 
to obtain a place aſhore to inhabit and for- 
tify, and make it a rendezvous for a yearl 
courſe and trade ever after, as the Caſtle FA 
la Mina 1s to the Portugueſe, 


A Projett for a private Voyage to Guinea, 


HERE is much more uſe to be made 

of the country of Africk, than either 

we, or any other nation have laboured to 

find out; which I do impute to the unhealth- 

fulneſs of the climate, and the neglect of 

people in not labouring to bring the blacks 

to civility by courteous handling and treat- 

ing them, as I have touched in my prece- 
dent project. 

And becauſe I would have nothing at- 
tempted that may not bring a poſſibility of 
profit, I here preſent a private voyage with 
one ſhip of two hundred tons, and four or 
five ſhallops, to be quartered and carried 
in her. | 

It is not unknown to as many as trade to 
the Eaſt Indies, what ſuccour they find in 
the bay of Saldanna, near the cape of Good 
Hope, eſpecially of oxen, where there are 
the greateſt abundance, and the biggeſt of 
body in the world; and the ſeas thereabouts 
afford great quantity of whales, out of which 
may be made train oil. 


i 
/ 
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My directions in this voyage are to buy 
and freight a Holland ſhip of two hundred 
tons burthen, with the number of ſhallops 
aforeſaid, to carry in her to the value of 
two thouſand or three thouſand pound car- 
go, two hundred ton in cask, with all things 
neceſſary to kill and boil the whales; and 
three or four butchers to flay their beefs. 

The place whither they muſt firſt reſort, 
is the bay of Saldanna, aforeſaid ; but in 
their way, to touch at the iſle of May, at 
cape Verde, there to take ſalt to ſave their 
hides they ſhall truck for. At their coming 
to this bay, ſome of their men muſt be im- 
9 in traffick with the Blacks ; ſome in 

illing their cattle for their hides; and 
others in fiſhing the whales, and making 
oil of them. And as they ſhall find a de- 
cay of either oxen or whales, then to re- 
move to the northward, where I doubt not 
but they ſhall find a ſufficient ſtore of both, 
as alſo gold and other rich commodities, to 
ſettle a trade ever after, 
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Project how to trade to the Weſt Indies for Tobacco, with the Conſent of 
the King of Spain, or ſome one Merchant bis Subject. 


HE colour of our Exglifh ſhips re- 


ſorting to the E Indies in time of 


peace, is to ſeek a trade for tobacco; and 
under that pretence they have committed 
divers piracies, though the king of Spaiz: 
has uſed all the ſtrict means and courſes 
poſſible to avoid that miſchief: he has made 
it death by law, if any of his ſubjects, either 
directly or indirectly traffick or have com- 
merce with any foreign nation; and has of- 
ten uſed the rigour of that law, as well up- 
on his own ſubjects that have offended in 
that kind, as upon ſtrangers with whom 
they have traded; and yet gain is ſuch a 
temptation, that in ſome places the Spa- 
niards will not forbear traffick, though they 
run into imminent danger. 

But to take away the occaſion of this 
abuſe, and that England may be ſerved with 
better tobacco than any other growing elſe- 
where; and that the king of Spain, tor 
his part, receive no prejudice in his cuſ- 
toms for tobacco, this is the way that'I 
deviſe. 

That a merchant of Spain, and another 
of England, do make a contract, that the 
Engliſh ſhall take off ſuch a quantity of to- 
bacco, and at a certain rate agreed on, and 
receive it at one of the Tercera iſlands 
which will be an eaſe to the navigation, ha- 
ving the leſs way to ſail, and by conſe- 
quence, the leſs danger of the ſea and pi- 
rates; and this to be done with a ſhip 
the Spaniards, and manned with Spaniards; 
and for ſuch commodities as ſhall be brought 
out of England, to deliver either at the 
iſlands aforeſaid, or in any port of Spain, 
at the election of the Spaniards ; whereby 


the king of Spain ſhall not be deceived of 
his cuſtom either going or coming. 


When the Spaniards have a certain vent 


of 


for their tobacco, which is the thing they 
deſire, they will not hazard to trade with 
any ſtrange nation by ſtealth ; and when 
the Englifh perceive they are out of hone 
to truck for tobacco in the Indies, they will 
be difappointed of trade, and in a little 
time make them become ſtrangers in tho 
parts; and this is the reaſon that muſt be 
uſed for the King of Spain to grant his con- 
ſent to it. 

And when we ſhall be ſerved with tohac- 
co, and ſhall have proof of the goodneſs of 
it, in compariſon of the beaſtly ſtink ing to- 
bacco that comes from other places, people 
will deſire it for wholeſomeneſs, and deteſt 
the other; which when our planters at 
Virginia, and other colonies, ſhall find their 
tobacco undervalued, it will be a cauſe that 
the people will apply themſelves to more 
beneficial labours than they now do, in plant- 
ing tobacco only. 

And becauſe tobacco ſhall be better uſed, 
and made up, to make it the more vendible 
in England, (for the goodneſs and badneſ; 
of tobacco conſiſts in the ordering of it,) 
we deſire that two or three Exgliſbmen, prac- 
tiſed in that art of making up tobacco, may 
be hired by the Spaniards, and carry'd to 
the Indies, to make it merchantable there 
where it grows; ſo ſhall we be ſure to ſerve 
England, with none but choice tobacco, 
where it will give a better price to the ſel- 
ler, and more content to the buyer. 

Both the kingdoms and ſubjects of Eyg- 
land and Spain will receive benefit by this 
project, if they be governed by the direc- 
tions aforeſaid ; and if there be a queſtion 
of the king of Spair's conſenting to it, it 
is no more than merchants within them- 
ſelves may contrive, without making re- 
queſt or ſuit to cither of the two kings. 


An An fever to a Projett of the Hollanders for ſurprizing the Iſland of 
Canaria, and that of St. Thome, under the Equinoctial, Anno 1599. in 
Reproof of ſome of my Countrymen, who ſeek to prefer their Attions 


before ours. 


T is wonderful to behold and ſee the mu- 
tability and uncertainty of this envious 
ſpiteful age of ours; and amongſt many in- 
tolerable vices that reign, emulation is moſt 
rife; for let a man be advanced by virtue 


in his vocation, as, namely, a ſcholar to pro- 


motion and dignity by his learning, it breeds 


a ſecret hate in all ſcholars againſt him: the 


ſold ier for his ſervice, makes all ſoldiers en- 


vy him inwardly : the courtier preferred 
by favour of the prince, makes all courtiers 


repine at his fortune, and enter into exami- 
nation of his merit above others, as though 
they ſhould be judges of their own worth. 
This ſhews the corruption of mens minds 
in our time; for virtue was never envy, 
but by men of vice; nor honour deſpiſed, 

but by them that could not judge ot It. 
Envy ſtops not at private grudges 3 10r 
very often it enflames the hearts of princes 
againſt the greatneſs of other potentates: 
it reigns in one kingdom againſt the proi- 
perity 
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rity and welfare of another; but this 
Find of emulation I confeſs to be tolerable; 
for the example of one good prince may 
make another virtuous ; and the example of 
one kingdom, make another ſtrive and en- 
deavour to equal it. 

But the fault I find, is with this mali- 
cious humour you ſhall find in my enſuing 
diſcourſe 3 where, in this expedition of the 
Hollanders, my countrymen are apter to 
give them honour. and to attribute good 
ſucceſs to them, it being an action of their 
own, than if they had joined with us. 

I know not what to impute it to; whe- 
ther envy to others, becauſe they could not 
be actors themſelves ; or a natural love to 
the Holland nation, not perfectly knowing 
them; or to their popular government, be- 
cauſe they have caſt off all ſubjection to 
monarchy : but ſure I am, that their par- 
tiality has diſcovered a great deal of envy, 
as they ſhall know by what follows; for [ 
will ſo unmask them, that they ſhall not 
deny 1t. , 

After their engaging us in a war with 
Spain, it is known, to as many as know 
any thing, that notwithſtanding our prohi- 
bition of trade with Spain, which continu'd 
eighteen years, they never committed any 
hoſtile act by ſea againſt Spain, nor had en- 
counter with fleet or ſhips of Spain; but to 
the contrary, ſupply'd them with all manner 
of proviſions and ammunition againſt us, 

'Then ſeeing there appeared no a& of 
theirs, to commend either their ſufficiency 
of valour, it is ſtrange to me, that my 
countrymen ſhould extol them above our 
ſelves, only out of an imagination of what 
they would do, but not by proof of what 
they have done. 

This trade of theirs into Spain continued 
all the reign of king Philip II. But he dying, 
and his ſon ſucceeding, he cauſed a general 
embargo and arreſt of all ſhips within his 
dominions, which belonged to any parts 
of the Netherlands, that were not obedi- 
ent to his father's government ; and pub- 
4ſhed an edit, That it ſhould be lawful, 
from that time forward, to uſe the ſame law 
upon any ſuch ſhips as ſhould be found in 
his country. 

This was effected accordingly ; and the 
Hellanders being certify'd thereof, knew it 
was not their advantage to ſuffer their ſhips 
to lie and rot without imployment : nei- 
ther had they means to maintain ſo many 
mariners as were in the country, without 
they had the uſe of navigation. For theſe 
two reaſons, and a deſire they had to an- 
noy the king of Spain, they ſent this preſent 
year, 1599. ſeventy three ſhips to ſea, the 
general whereof was Peter Van Doiſt. 

Whilſt this preparation of theirs held, 
there was an overture of peace made to her 
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majeſty by the king of Spain, and arch- 
duke Albertys, which the queen was in- 
clined to hearken to*; but upon the earneſt 
interceſſion and requeſt of the Hollanders, 
with promiſe to ſecure her at home, with 
their fleet abroad, from any hurt Spain 
ſhould intend againſt her that preſent year, 
ſhe, out of a gracious reſpe& to them, was 
willing to ſurceaſe ſpeech of that treaty for 
a time, 

And now in anſwer to a book they 
publiſhed at their return from the Canaries, 
which they entitled thus, The conqueſt of the 
Grand Canaries made this laſt ſummer by 
ſeventy three ſail of ſhips, ſent out by the com- 
mand and direction of the States General of 
the United Provinces to the coaſt of Spain, 
and the Canary iſlands ;, with the taking of a 
town in the iſland of Gomera, and the ſucceſs 
of part of this fleet in their return homeward, 
which ſet ſail from Holland the 25th of 
March, and returned home the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1399. When you read the two 
firſt words, The Conqueſt, you will not think 
there followeth leſs than a kingdom; for 
commonly it 1s not a phraſe uſed to any 
ſtate, but to a kingdom. 

The Grand Canaria, which they think 
to blind the ignorant people with, to be a 

lace of ſo great fame and renown, becauſe 
of the length of the word in pronunciation, 
is an iſland of twelve leagues in length and 
breadth z many villages in it, and one 
town bigger than the reſt, called a city, 
where the biſhop's ſeat is, for all the other 
iſlands, 

There are in Number ſeven iſlands ; Grand 
Canaria, Teneriff, which is the «biggeſt, 
wealthieſt and ſtrongeſt, Palmo, Gomera, 
Fuerteventuta, Larezaroſe, and Ferro. 

Upon the firſt diſcovery of theſe iſlands, 
they were called the Fortunate, and now the 
Canary Iſlands; and by ſetting down the 
Canaries, he would have the world think, 
that they had conquered all the iſlands 
whereas, if he would have ſpoken truth, 
and according to ſenſe, he ſhould have in- 
tiruled his book, The ſurpriſe, and taking 
of the city of Palmes in the iſland of Grand 
Canaria: the title of this book is as ridi- 
culous, as if we ſhould write the ſtory of the 
Sack of Cadiz, and intitle it, The Congueſt 
of Spain, becauſe Cadiz is a city in Spain. 
Thus you ſee they are people that will ſet a 
great gloſs upon a ſmall ſhew. 

Their promiſe made to her majeſty at 
their ſetting from home, was, to view and 
ſearch all the harbours upon the coaſt of 
Spain, and to deſtroy the king's ſhips, 
whereby ſhe ſhould be ſecured at home. 

The firſt port they fell in withal was the 
Groyne, being guided with a favourable and 
large wind; for from Holland thither, they 
were ſailing but eleven days; but when they 

came 
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came before the harbour, they behaved 
themſelves ſo unadviſedly, that the town 
took the alarm, and was provided to with- 
ſtand them. ; 

Here lay diver; of the king's ſhips, 
which they would not attempt, but diſho- 
nourably departed; though I mult confeſs 
they performed half their promiſe made to 
the queen, in viewing the harbours; but 
not the other half in deſtroying their ſhips. 

If her ma jeſty had reſted upon their aſ- 
ſurance of ſafety, and not otherwiſe pro- 
vided to ſtand upon her own guard, I am 
of opinion the Spaniards had ſooner viſited 
us, than they them; and yet they ſtick 
not to boaſt, That they caſt anchor in 
twelve or thirteen fathom water, and that 
the town ſhot two hundred cannon ſhot, 
but killed never a man : they alſo ſay 
they towed out their ſhips with boats, in 
deſpite of their ſhot ; whereas it appears, 
they lay ſo far off, that they were in no dan- 
ger of their ſhot, or that they were in fee 
with the gunners not to hurt them, as any 
man may conjecture. 

But it ſeems they were ſo much diſcou- 
raged with looking into this harbour, that 
they never offered the like to any other 
upon that coaſt ; but forgetting their pro- 
miſe to the queen, the general made known 
his purpoſe to his captains, that he meant 
to attempt the iſlands of Canaria. 

If this project was deſigned him from 
home, or that it was left to the diſcretion 
of the general to undertake what he thought 
fit; in the one, the ſtates ſhewed themſelves 
ignorant in marſha]-ſea affairs, or the ge- 
neral had no diſpoſition to enterprize the 
ſervice that might bring danger; for the 
Canaries are known to be of ſuch ſmall im- 

rtance, that we never held it worth our 
abour to poſſeſs them, though it were ma- 
ny times in our power. 

Says the author, The 2 of landing 
* was diſcommodious and difficult, but 
© that moſt of the enemies were ſlain, to 
the number of thirty or thirty ſix. The 
lord general leaping firſt on land, was 
„ thruſt into the leg with a pike, and had 
in his body four wounds more, being in 
great danger to loſe his life, but that 
© one of the ſoldiers ſlew the Spaniard that 
« did it; but his wounds were of ſmall 
* moment.” 

Gentle reader, firſt you are to obſerve, 
that by their own confeſſion, they had very 
great difficulty to land; and that before 
they landed, they ſlew moſt of the enemies, 
which were to the number of thirty or thir- 
ty ſix ; then let us think whether it was 
greater valour in the thirty ſix, to with- 
{tand the twenty four companies, as they 
report of themſelves after, or for the twen- 


** 


ty four companies to overcome the thirty 
ſix men: aſter this proportion it was three 
Spaniards to two Ccormpanies of ollan- 
ders. | 

Then follows a report of their lord ge- 
neral's valour : a lord we will allow him, 
becauſe the author gives him the title, 
though, if it were examined, he was no 
more lord, than they have authority to 
make a lord : he was the firſt man, the ay- 
thor ſays, that leap'd aſhore, and received 
a wound in his leg with a pike, and four 
in his body, which put him in great 
danger of his life; but that a ſoldier flew 
the Spaniard that did it; and that his 
wounds were of ſmall moment. 

Mark the improbability of the one, and 
the varicty of the report of the other : for 
how 1s it likely that one ſoldier ſhould 
come to the ane of pike, upon the gene- 
ral's leaping aſhore, and give him ſo ma- 
ny wounds, having his troops ſo prepared, 
that they would not ſuffer the head of a 
man to appear? This man's valour far ex- 
ceeded the thirty ſix 3 for he undertook 
their whole force, being twenty four com- 
panies. 

The author ſays the general was in great 
danger to loſe his life ; and in the line fol- 
lowing, his wounds were of ſmall moment: 
theſe two are contraries, and for my part 
I know not which to believe; but conſider- 
ing the probability of the manner of his 
hurts, and the contrariety of the ſtate of 
his wounds, I do verily think the thirty fix 
men could not make the reſiſtance they ſpeak 
of, Secondly, the general came not to the 
pun of pike at his firſt landing. And, third- 
y, he received not ſo many wounds, as tor 
his glory they report of him. 

After they had thus landed, they follow- 
ed the victory with great loſs to themſelves, 
and little to the enemy, by their own re- 
port; for they ſay, They neither found 
wealth nor priſoner in the town, their goods 
being all carried into the mountains, and 
. people having quitted it, and eſca- 
ped. 
The memorableſt thing they did in 
the town, was the delivery of thirty ſix pri- 
ſoners, who reported that two others, one 
an Engliſhman, the other an Hollander, were 
carried into the mountains, being cenſured 
by the inquiſition, whom they had not the 
means to redeem for want of two Sa- 
niards. 

The author reports, That after the ta- 
king of the town, their people committed 
ſuch diſorders in the country, the paſſages 
being known to the Spaniards, and not to 
them, that at one time twenty of them were 
killed ; another time they returned with the 


loſs of ſeventy men, and in the poor iſland ot 
Gomerd, 
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Gomera eighty, and made the reſt retire; be- 
ſides, at divers other places they received loſs. 

This proceeded rather out of diſorder 
amongſt themſelves, than any unlawful act 
of the Spaniards; for thoſe thus lain, were 
no leſs than free-booters that went a rob- 
bing, without leave of their officers ; tho 
the Hollanders rail and exclaim againſt their 
cruelty, alluding to their names, that the 
Canaries were ſo call'd, becauſe of Canes, 
the abundance of dogs then found in the 
iſland : they ſay that the people would run 
as ſwift as dogs, and were as tyrannical and 
blood-thirſty as ravening wolves, which 
they ſufficiently manifeſted ; for as ſoon as 
they could lay hold on any of their people, 
like to mad curs, agreeing with their names, 
they would preſently worry them : and 
they, I confeſs, had no other remedy but 
patience ; for they took never a Spaniard to 
exerciſe accuſtom'd cruelty. 

But though they did not ſufficiently revenge 
themſelves upon the people, as you have 
heard, yet they neglected not to rifle their 
cloiſters, monaſteries, and churches 3 and 
not being content with the ſpoil of them, 
they deſtroy'd and burnt them down to the 
ground, This example they never learnt 
of us, in the actions they have been with 
us; for we ever had a reſpect to the 
churches, though we differed in religion, and 
held it was a houſe of our God as well as 
theirs, though we ſerv d him not both in one 
kind. 

The Hollanders are people that will omit 
nothing for their glory z and amongſt many 
famous acts they have atchiev'd in this ex- 
pedition, they ſet down the taking of ſeven 
fiſhermen by one of their pinnaces, fiſhing 
under Fuerteventura, and the general's com- 
mitting them to priſon. 

Theſe ſeven Spaniards ſtood them in great 
ſtead for their reputation; for had it not 
been for the taking of theſe ſeven men, they 
had return'd without manifeſting their land- 
ing in any part of the king of Spain's do- 
minions; not having taken a man before, to 
have teſtify d to the world they had met 

with an enemy. 

After the ſack and ſpoil of the city of 
Palmes, the general embark'd his army, 
and was willing to perform ſome other ſer- 
vice that was not of danger; and call'd a 
council of his captains and pilots, enquiring 
of them which was the weakeſt iſland, for 
there he meant to land : you ſee he was not 
deſirous to know the wealthieſt, but the 
weakeſt iſland ; making account where 
there was wealth, there was ſtrength that 
would reſiſt them: but he wiſely conſi- 
dering that the taking an iſland, though it 
was of no importance, yet it would carry a 
great ſhew and gloſs to the world, (for men 


would not enter into the value and worth, 
Vor, III. 
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but into the name of an iſland,) did here- 
upon couragiouſly reſolve upon the attempt 
of Gomera, a place of fo ſmall account, 
that they might have been aſham'd to un- 
dertake it, but eſpecially to publiſh it in 
print. 

It all our deeds, according to that com- 
putation, were publiſh'd to the world, we 
have had many ſhips, not above three in 
company, that have perform'd greater ſer- 
vice; and yet the Hollanders ſtick not to 
boaſt that they left the ifland of Gomera 
burning, which was never done before by 
any nation. 

Some men that know not the ſtate of 

this poor filly iſland, would think it were 
to be compar'd with Vienna, which the 
Turks have often aſſaulted with huge ar- 
mies, and never had power to prevail againſt 
it. And in the ſame caſe men may ima- 
gine, ſeeing they did that which was never 
done by any nation, that it was a place of 
that invincible ſtrength, as though many 
armies had ee es it, yet they had never 
power to prevail againſt it: whereas, in 
very truth, this iſland is poor in wealth, 
and weak in power, readier to yield to a 
weak enemy, than to withſtand a mean 
army. 
This iſland was ſubdued upon the firſt 
diſcovery without fight; all the reſt with- 
ſtood the conquerors ; which it is like the 
general well knew by his demands, which 
was the weakeſt iſland, which embolden'd 
him upon the enterprize. | 

Here he found no reſiſtance ;,.,for all the 
people abandoned the town and fled to 
the mountains, and committed many mur- 
ders = the Hollanders by their undiſcreet 
ſtraggling. 

Once again the general embark'd, and 
diſpatch'd thirty-four of his ſhips back for 
Holland; and himſelf with the reſt meant to 
proceed to the Jeſt Indies: thoſe ſhips that 
return'd took two prizes of ſmall value, 
that had but thirty men in both, which 
takes up a long diſcourſe in this book 
I have anſwer' d. If all our prizes were 
eſtimated, and the number ſet down, ſince 
the beginning of our wars with Spain, there 
have been at leaſt fix hundred greater and 
richer veſſels brought to England, which we 
think not worthy to boaſt of : but indeed 
they are to be excuſed ; for the taking of 
theſe two barks, and the thirty men, are 
the only deeds they did in their project to 
the Canaries. 

You have heard, upon the diviſion of the 
fleet, the general reſolved for the Jeſt Indies; 
which reſolution was ſuddenly altered, and 
he directed his courſe to St. Tome, an iſland 
under the equinoctial line: what becomes of 
them, I am not very inquiſitive to know, 
till I fee it publiſhed in print, as this was; 

5U neither, 
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neither, in my opinion, can they expect any 
thing but death, the country and climate 
exceeding all parts of the world for ſickneſs: 
and I verily believe this latter project to 
St. Thome, was defigned by ſome traitors 
amongſt themſelves; for the Portugueſe that 
live in that iſland confeſs, that no man born 
in Europe, ever liv'd there ſo long, as to 
have a white beard, or attain to fifty 
years of age. Ex 

And to conclude, ſeeing how indiſcreetly 
the Hollanders have carry'd themſelves in 
this laſt action, wherein they have deceiv'd 
the expectation of all their well-willers, 
that are not too much tranſported with 
partiality, I would not have my country- 


men hereafter to magnify them above their 
worth; but that in reaſon, without affec- 
tation, they will compare the managing 
their actions with ours, which in diſcretion 
they are bound to do; and they ſhall un- 
doubtedly find great difference betwixt 
us. 
What I have here writ, I proteſt js nei- 
ther in malice to the Hollanders, nor in par- 
tiality to our ſelves, but out of a fincere 
love of truth; for I am ſo far from any de- 
tracting humour, that if I can ſee amend- 
ment in them and their actions, I will be as 
ready to do them honour therein, as I am 
now willing to defend my countrymen from 
the ſcandal of ſpightſul tongues. 


A Projett how to ruin Spain, with the Afiſtance of Holland, if his Majeſty 
enter into a new War with that Crown. 


'F the king of Great Britain declare him- 
ſelf enemy to Spain, no man need doubt 
but that he ſhall have aſſiſtance of Hol- 
land to join with him in any action againſt 
that crown; and then it may be ſuppoſed 
what hurt in time may redound to Spain 
in the Indies, if both the nations do really 
join together, and their deſigns be well 
grounded, by example of what hurt the 
Hollanders alone have done the Spaniards in 
Brazil and the Indies, without the help of 
any other nation. 

And to deſcend to particulars, there is 
lately an occaſion, and an unavoidable op- 
portunity offered, never thought on by 
England or Holland, when they both had 
wars, and ſtudied how to vex the kingdom 
of Spain by their hoſtile actions: now, I 
fay, there is a new diſcovery, wherein the 
Indies may be hazarded, the Spaniſh nation 
ſubverted, and all the rule, government, 
and riches, ſettled upon us and Holland, if 
we Join mutually together, as we haye done 
in ſundry other actions heretofore. 

The ground of this deſign ſtands upon 
the peopling and planting of an uninha- 
bited iſland, eighty odd leagues from Car- 
thagena, in Terra Firma, and not above ten 
or twelve miles in length, and, as I former- 
ly faid, fix in breadth, five hundred leagues 
weſt from the other iſlands the Engliſh now 

ſſeſs, and where there are already ſeated 
ix thouſand able and ſufficient ſoldiers, with 
their arms, and other abiliments for war, 
and are like daily to increaſe, by the for- 
wardneſs of people that willingly put them- 
ſelves into ſuch actions. | 

Such iſlands as the Engliſh are ſeated in 
are in the hithermoſt part of America, and 
Dy which all ſhips that go to the other iſlands 
aforeſaid, or to Terra Firma, are to paſs 
by, with a certain and ſettled wind which 
never fails; and the men that there inhabit, 


their bodies are made able and fit to live in 
ſuch unnatural climates to their former 
breeding; their hard and evil diet, with 
drinking water, is made familiar to them, 
and they are become excellent ſoldiers, 

Theſe people thus planted, will much 
forward any enterprize that fhall be made 
upon the Indies, by the conveniency and lit- 
tle charge to tranſport them conſider d; as 
likewiſe the ability of them, which we may 
account trebble to as many as we ſhall carry 
out of England. 

But now I will proceed to the deſign, and 
to the way how to pur it inexecution, which 
may prove the moſt dangerous plot that 
was ever intended againſt Spain, ſince the firſt 
diſcovery of the Bades though at the firſt 
apprehenſion it may ſeem ridiculous, and 
rather to be contemn'd than fear'd by the 
Spaniards : but if they will call to mind the 


precedent of other times, they ſhall find 


that their king Don Rodrigo and his coun- 
try was conquer'd in two years by a few 
barbarous Moors not worth naming, and 
could not be recover'd in ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy odd years of wars after. The like 
may be ſaid of England, when it was ſub- 
dued and ſubverted by leſs than four hun- 
dred Saxons at the beginning ; things not 
to be believed, but that times and ſtories 
make it manifeſt ; and in reaſon this iſland 
may prove as dangerous to the Indies, as the 
others have been to Spain and England 3 
for it is like a ſpark of fire, out of which 
greater fires may be kindled and made un- 
quenchable. 
This iſland, which I have ſpoken of in 
my fourth book, is near Carthagena, and 
not far from Porto Bello, and Nombre de 
Dios, whither the treaſure of the Indies 1s 
brought firſt from Peru by Sea to Panama, 
and after to the places aforeſaid by land, 
before it be embark'd for Spain. Thi 
is 
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This iſland has of late chang'd her name, 
from Carthagena to Providentia, out of a 
foreſecing providence and care that ſome 
well- minded Engliſhmen do owe to their 
country that have ſo named it, thinking 
to work the effect, for which they poſſeſs 
and ſo call it, as may be gather'd out of 
a diſcourſe, it being of that importance, 
by reaſon of that impregnableneſs, and the 
commodity of an harbour, to receive ſome 
ſhipping of a reaſonable bigneſs, and be- 
ing naturally encompaſs'd about with rocks 
and ſhoals, that it is impoſſible for any 
bark or boat to make an enterprize upon it, 
but only in the harbour, which is ſo for- 
tified, that no force is able to aſſail it; in- 
ſomuch that it may be ſaid of this iſland, 
That God has placed it with his finger, to 
impede and forbid the trade of the [ndies 
upon that coaſt, as aforeſaid, 

And though this iſland affords nothing but 
water for the ſuſtenance of the people that 
ſhall inhabit it, yet in a ſhort ſpace it may 
be ſupply'd from the Tortugas, which we 
enjoy near Hiſpaniola with hogs and beets, 
ſufficient to relieve as many men as the cir- 
cuit of the ground can contain. 

But now to the uſe that can be made of 
the iſland : It is to be conſider'd, as afore- 
ſaid, how dangerous a thing it will be to 
the Spaniards navigations thereabouts. Se- 
condly, that whereas in all our voyages 
and expeditions in the queen's time to the 
Indies, we have ſtill quailed, becauſe our 
fleets made their abode out of Exgland above 
ſix or ſeven months, going, coming, and 
ſtaying there, for want of proviſions to abide 
there any longer, but were ſtill forced to re- 
turn when their greateſt ſervice was to be 
executed. 

The uſe we muſt put this iſland to, is to 
make it a magazine to relieve our greateſt 
enterprizes upon the main land, without 
either ſending or turning back into England ; 
for every thing that England can fupply us 
with, this iſland may receive fram thence 
without charge; and the ſhips thus e a” 
may return laden with ſalt that ſhall coſt 
them nothing, to countervail the expence 
of their tranſportation. 

Here ſhall we be fully furniſh'd, and all 
difficulties taken away, to further our enter- 
prize upon the main land; which upon 
our firſt landing we muſt divide our armies 
into two parts, the one to go to Panama, 
and poſſeſs the port of the South Sea, whilſt 
the other enjoys Cartbagena and the North 
Coaſt ; that betwixt them they ſhall give 
the greateſt blow to all the Indies as ever 
was projected by man, as well Peru as New 
Spain. 

Theſe places being taken, as it will prove 
no great difficulty, by example of fewer 
forces that have done far greater exploits 
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in the ſame place, ſeas, and towns, this is 
the way for England and Heilland to become 
maſters of that land and ſea: for the ſtrength 
of the Indies conſiſts in the people and inha- 
bitants of Peru and New Spain; the one 
north, the other ſouth, thouſands of miles 
from thence z which diſtance will debar 
them of ſuccours, and all that coaſt will 
be left to their own defence; whoſe weak- 
neſs the Engliſh have found in ſundry actions 
heretofore : Or if it be alledged, that their 
ports and towns are better fortified thin 
they have been; it may be anſwer'd, that 
if it were ſo, yet our army and ſtrengrh 
will be twenty times double to that in 
former times: and that moreover, a country 
invaded (that relies upon the force of towns 
and fortifications) by an enemy that com- 
mands both land and fea, though ic be 
never ſo impregnable, in the end muſt 
yield. 

Leaving ſome attempts formerly made 


by our Engliſh before they were warranted 


by the war with Spain, who then joined 
with the Shemeerones, which are negroes re- 
volted from their maſters betwixt Nombre 
de Dios and Panama, a place where they 
ſeized upon the king's treaſure aſhore in 
thoſe times, I will recite ſome particular 
exploits done upon the towns of the Indies, 
during the war of queen Elizabeth. 

Drake, with fewer than a thouſand men, 
took St. Jago in Cape Verde, St. Domingo in 
Hiſpaniola, Carthagena in Terra Firma, and 
St. Antonio and St. Hellena in Florida. 

Drake and Hawkins, with ſeven hundred 
and fifty men, took E Rio de Hacha, Rau- 
cheria, Tapia, Santa Maria, Nombre de 
Dios, and Porio Bello; and were forced, 
for want of ſupplies, to return for Exgland ; 
as if the iſland of Providence had been 
theirs, the advantage of it foreſeen, and 
they int from it, as is now intended, 
they had taken Panama, and by conſe- 
quence had an entrance into the South Sea 
which would have proved the moſt dan- 
gerous deſign againſt Spain that was ever 
projected. 

If we call to mind private mens under- 
takings, captain Preſton, with one hundred 
and fifty men, took Puerto Sancto, Clacbo, 
the town and fort of Chapa, the city of St. 
Jago de Leon, and the town of Camena. 

Captain Parker, with two ſmall a and 
one hundred and eighty men, took St. Vincent 
in Cape Verde, Porto Bello, and a fort call'd 
St. Jago, with the king's treafure in Terra 
Firma, The ſame captain Parker, in a 
voyage before, and with fewer men, took 
one town of importance, call'd Campeche. 1 
could repeat many more; but theſe ſhall 
ſuffice. 

The earl of Cumberland, with fewer 
than one thouſand men, took Puerto Rico, 
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a place of great ſtrength and defence, 
with the loſs of twenty eight men. Theſe 
precedents ſhew what theſe places are, or 
may be made in ſtrength, 

And if fo few ſhips, and men could ſur- 
prize and take ſo many cities and towns 
without the countenance or help of the 
queen, or the aſſiſtance of other princes or 
countries, and in time of war that gave 
continual alarms to them to provide for ene- 
mies, what may England and Holland now 
do, joining their forces together, that have 
the command of more bodies of men, more 
number of ſhips, and to be furniſhed with 
greater celerity to ſecond their actions, than 
all the world beſides? but eſpecially, ha- 
ving this iſland that will ſerve for a key to 
open the lock of the Indies? 

But to end with the deſign of the north 
ſea, which is ſo diſtinguiſhed by the Spa- 
niards, I will now fail into the South Sea, 
and Peru, the fountain out of which the 
treaſures of the Indies flow; and will ſet 
down the laſt reſolution taken by the pro- 
jectors, counſellors, and adventurers of this 
action, which in my opinion ſeems to be 
a thing of great reaſon. They conclude, 
as upon a matter of great conſequence, to 
take away all occaſion of help or ſuccour 
from Spain, is to forbid the ordinary trades 
of their neighbour countries into Spain; 
which being done, the Indies is hopeleſs of 
help: and the way to put it in practice, as 
they conceive, is, to put out a general 
proclamation throughout Europe, for all 
nations, towns, and cities, to take notice 
of, that if ſuch countries, towns, and 

rinces, will from thence forward deſiſt 
3 their traffick with Spain, with ammu- 
nition, victuals, or other abiliments for the 
war, that then from that day they ſhall 
enjoy the immunitiesand privileges of trade 
into the Indies, as freely as now they do, or 
have at any time done, in their commerce, 
of England or Holland : as to the contrary, 
if they relieve Spain with the commodities 
aforeſaid, they are to ſtand _ their perils, 
and not to expect favour. This will debar 
Spain of foreign helps, and be a means to 
unfurniſh them of all materials to fit out 
fleets ; ſo that the Indies will be left to them- 
ſelves, and the dwellers there to defend 
them. 

The conference and reſolution of the trea- 
ty aforeſaid, provided for all things to be 
preſently put in execution, and to forecaſt 
all doubts that might be impediments to 
them; and they conſidered how eaſy a 
thing it was to go through the work they had 
projected: fo on the other ſide, they weigh- 
ed, that the ſubſtance of the wealth of the 
Indies, was thouſands of miles from Pana- 
ma, whither it was brought by ſea, not ha- 
ving means or paſſage to tranſport it by 


land ; and therefore conclude, that the 
ruin of Spain in the Indies, was to have 
an entrance and command of the South 
Sea. 

They know the condition of that ſea, 
and all the harbours and towns inhabited 
and poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, from Chile 
and Peru, till they arrive at the ports of 
Navidad and Acapulco in New Spain, which 
are the harbours whither Mexico, and all 
that coaſt ſend their commodities, as well 
into the ports of America, as into the Phi- 
lippine iſland; and that by the taking thoſe 
ports, the whole country of New Spain muſt 
neceſſarily ſubmit and yield, 

They are not ignorant, that though that 
ſea affords ſhips for trade from port to port, 
yet they and their ſhips are ſhut up from 
any other traffick out of that ſea, by reaſon 
of the S reigbis of Magellan; and that the 
ſhips there built, are made only for mer- 
chandize, not for defence and ſtrength, not 
one of them carry ing one piece of ord- 
nance. | 

They likewiſe know, that the Spaniards 
thereabouts are rich, and unaccuſtomed to 
war ; that if they may have good condi- 
tions for life and goods, they may be eaſily 
drawn to live ok our ſubjection and go- 
vernment. 

They moreover know the evil diſpoſition 
the people of thoſe countries bear to the Spa- 
niards, and how willingly they will bedrawn 
to join with us againſt them; and to join 
the one and the other more heartily to the 
invaders party, they reſolve to make a 
publick a& and decree, That all Indians, 
as well the one as the other, ſhall be freed 
from their labours, their ſlaveries, and forced 
tyrannies, And becauſe the Spaniards ſhall 
have no dependency or neceſſity of the help 
of Spain, it ſhall & lawful for all men to 
plant wine, oil, and other commodities they 
deſire. It ſhall be alſo as lawful for them 
to enjoy their religion, as in former times. 
Theſe will be motives and reaſons ſufficient, 
as well to draw the one as the other to the 
government of England and Holland, when 
all the poſſibility of relief ſhall be taken 
from them. 

For the effecting of this they determine 
to ſend forty or fifty warlike ſhips into the 
South Sea 4 the Streigbis of Magellan, 
which ſnall carry a ſufficient number of men 
to perform their deſign, with all manner 
of ordnance, with ammunition to ſtreng- 
then the ſhores and ſhips; no part but ſhall 
be poſſeſſed, ſtrengthened, and inhabited by 
us, till we come to Panama, where they 
ſhall find it planted and enjoy'd by theit 
countrymen in as good a manner, as though 
they ſhould arrive in England or Holland: 
nd from thence they may eaſily paſs to the 
ports aforeſaid of Navidad and __— in 
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New Spain, and conclude an abſolute con- 
queſt of the Indies; they may ſay as Julius 
Ceſar ſaid, I came, TI ſaw, and I overcame. 
And becauſe this counſel and reſolution 
ſhall not ſeem vain, by example of the 
north ſeas aforeſaid, where I have made a 
repetition of ſuch towns and ports as have 
been taken by the Engliſh, ſo I will do the 
like in the South Sea, by one ſhip alone that 
departed England in 1586. and upon all 
occaſions and ſervices could land but eighty 
men. | 
The firſt exploit he did, was by taking 
away Certain ordnance from a port, built 
by Þaer Sermiento in the Streights of Ma- 
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gellan, where he found all the people 
dead, except three only. Sailing from 
thence to Chile, he took Santa Maria; he 
took and ſpoiled Marmaroma, Arica, Piſ- 
ca, Paraca, Cheripa, Paito, the iſlands of 
Puna, a place of great importance for the 
building and trimming of ſhips ; and arri- 
ving at New Spain, he took and ſpoiled 
Acapulco, the port of Navidad, the port of 
St. ago, the bay of Compoſtella, the iſland 
of Sr. Ambroſe, and the bay of Maſſaclam:: 
And therefore let no man doubt that any 
part of that coaſt or ſeas can reſiſt forty 
or fifty ſail of ſhips ſent from hence. 


Projetts for the Spaniards 70 auugy the Hollanders in ſeveral Trades. 


The firſt Project. 

HF Hollanders have compaſſed a great 
and beneficial trade into ſeveral places 
of Guinea, which antiently belonged to the 
Portugueſe, as the firſt diſcoverers of them: 
the Hollanders now reſort thither daily, and 
are well accepted of by the negroes of that 
country, who bring them gold, and divers 
other rich commodities, in truck for their 

light merchandize. 

The project to hinder the trade of the 
Hollanders, and quite to baniſh them from 
that coaſt, is, to furniſh as men of war, ſix 
or ſeven of thoſe ſhips they ordinarily ſend 
to Braſil well mann'd ; and theſe in their 
way to range along the coaſt of Guinea, 
where they ſhall undoubtedly meet and 
take the Holland ſhips that trade there in 
feveral parts and ports, as is apparent, ha- 
ving neither port, nor other ſtrength to re- 
fiſt them, Gr if it ſhall happen that the 
have made any defence on ſhore by the aſ- 
fiſtance of the negroes, they may eaſily ſup- 
plant them with the ſoldiers they wy with 
them; whereas by giving them a longer 
time to inhabit that coaſt, it would become 
a more difficult enterprize to ſubdue them, 
by the example of the Hollanders poſſeſſing 
divers places in the Eaft Indies, which at 
the firft might have been ted, 

If the Hollanders be but once thus ferved, 
it will be a means to make them quit that 
coaſt, and clearly thruſt them out of Guinea: 
for Guinea is not like the Eaſt Indies, where 
the Hollanders maintain an hundred ſhips by 
their feveral trades in fundry parts, as well 
thoſe places they enjoy, as the others that 
accept of their commerce; whereas in Gui- 
nea, the traffick is but in particular places, 
whither the merchandize is brought them 
by negroes from afar off within the land, 
which cannot be of any great bulk, for want 
of carriage of ſhips or boats z neither are 
they deſign'd any particular harbour, as the 
Portugueſe are at Caſtle de la Mina. 

Vor. III. 


The Hollanders have as litte hope of rob- 
bing and ſpoiling the Portugueſe, becauſe 
their trade is but ſmall, and their ſhips few, 
whereby they are not able to maintain foot- 
ing in that country, without greater expence 
than the profit will countervail: fix or ſe- 
ven ſhips of Portugal will be a ſufficient 
ſtrength to drive them out of Guinea, thoſe 
ſhips to range along the coaſt, and cut 
them off where they ſhall find them trading 
in their ſeveral places. 

My project is, after they are thus de- 
ſtroy'd, that the fix or ſeven ſhips of Por- 
tugal ſtand over to Braſil, and there take 
their freights of ſugar, and other rich cm- 
modities, which, conſidering the ſafety and 
wattage by thoſe ſhips of war, will be a 
means to eaſe the expence in turniſhing the 
ſhips of war. 


The ſecond Projeft to Ruſſia. 


The north part of Ry/ja was but a thing 
imagined, till Sebaſtian Cabott, by his per- 
ſwaſtons in the reigh of queen Mary, drew 
England to the diſcovery of it, Anno 1553; 
which enjoy d the abſolute trade thereof for 
many years, till the Hollanders encroached 
upon us, as they have done in all other trades, 
as I have ſaid in my ſixth book. In continu- 
ance of time the Hollanders, have mcreaſed 
from two ſhips to one hundred, as is appa- 
rent by fo many as they yearly fend; and 
have made a greater uſe of the country than 
to merchandize alone; for they have fet up 
a trade of making cables, ropes, and other 
cordage in ſuch abundance, that they out- 
do all other places in the Ballict Sea ; and 
from hence they directly ſerve Spain with 
thoſe commodities: and becauſe the paſſage 
being through our channel, in time of war 
they feared to be intercepted by us, they 
directed their courſe to the north part of 
Scotland and Ireland, purpoſely to avoid us. 

The advantage Sparn is to take of them 
in this project, is to carry their deſigns diſ- 
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creetly and ſecretly ; to be provided of pi- 
lots without ſuſpicion or noiſe, which muſt 
be done out of Z#xgland; for no other chri- 
ſtian country trades into Ruſſia but we and 
the ollanders; and though their harbours 
are dangerous at their going in, by reaſon 
of their bar, yet it is familiar with the = 
lots that uſe it. The force the Hollanders 
have to guard their hundred ſail of ſhips, 1s 
commonly three or four men of war, who 
ſuſpect no annoyance from Spain at any 
time; and by theſe three or four ſhips you 
may judge of the ſtrength you are to employ 
againſt them : though I adviſe you carry no 
leſs than thirty fail of ſhips, well manned, 
to man the Hollanders after you have taken 
them. 

Beſides the command you ſhall have over 
the ſhips aforeſaid, you ſhall poſſeſs their 
ſtorehouſes, cellars, yards, and what elſe 
belongs to them, and ſpoil them, that they 
be never able to erect more, without an in- 
finite charge. 

The third conſideration, is the ſeaſon of 
the year; for they muſt caſt to be at &.. 
Nicholas by the roth or 12th of July; for 
no longer than the 17th of Auguſt they can 
well abide there, by reaſon of the winter 
ſo ſuddenly coming upon them: or if they 
ſhall arrive earlier than the 12th or 14th of 
that month, perhaps they may come with 
the ſooneſt, and find their goods not ſhip- 
ped; but though they ſhould, it will not 
be very material, for they may row up 
with their boats to Polmogro, eighty miles 
diſtance, where the greateſt part of their 
commodities are made, and ſhall either 
meet them in their tranſportation to the 
ſhips, or poſſeſs them on ſhore, where they 
ſhall undoubtedly find them. 

Or if upon any other accident the Spa- 
niſb ſhips ſhall not arrive at the port of &.. 
Nicholas, before the others put out to ſea, 
then they may ſtand to the north cape of 
Norway, and there lie off and on the head- 
land, which the Hollanders mult of neceſſity 
ſee and double, before they can direct their 
courſe for Holland. 

If Ruſſia were a country in league with 
Spain, or otherwiſe had correſpondence or 
friendſhip with them in commerce and traf- 
fick, then I confeſs it were againſt the laws 
of nations and honour, to offer violence to 
an enemy within the port of another] prince, 
when they are under his protection. But I 
could never underſtand, that ever leagues 
were treated of, or trade maintained betwixt 
Ruſſia and Spain, or ambaſſadors employ'd, 
or other obligations of friendſhip, ſince 
king Philip was king of England; and there- 
fore the king of Spain can be no more taxed 
or blamed, if he uſed this opportunity upon 
his enemy, that 1s offered him by this pro- 
poſition, eſpecially when none of his ſub- 


jects can receive prejudice or fear of hurt, or 
imbargo to be made upon their perſons or 
goods, 

Let the Spaniſh commander, at his arrival 
in the road of &. Nicholas, have a care to 
ſummon ſuch Exgliſb ſhips as he ſhall there 
find in harbour, and to admoniſh them to 
forbear offering violence, or making other 
reſiſtance in defence of the Hollanders ſhips, 
and let them underſtand in a friendly way, 
how they are to carry themſelves by the 
articles of peace, which they may carry and 
ſhew them ; and withal to tell them round- 
ly, if they exceed their commiſſion there- 
in, that Juſtice will be required at their 
hands by their ambaſſador reſiding in Eye- 
land, who will be ſure to proſecute it with all 
rigour and ſeverity: and in the Spaniſb fleets 
behalf, let the general give aſſurance, no 
way to impeach the Exgliſb, or by any di- 
rect or indirect means to trouble or moleſt 
their peaceavle traffick. 

This project prevailing, the Spaniards 
will be inriched with one hundred fail of 
Holland ſhips, and their lading ; great part 
whereof is cordage, and other things of con- 
ſiderable value, which Spain has moſt need 
to be furniſhed with, and need not hereafter 
be beholding to friends for them. 


A Rutter of Ruſſia. 


He that will direct his courſe from Spain 
to the north cape of Norway, mult ſteer a 
northerly courſe, till he arrive to Iceland, 
where upon occaſion he may refreſh him- 
ſelf with butter, fleſh, and fiſh, and from 
thence ſteer away E. N. E. for the north 
cape. 
From the north cape to the north Kave, 
E. and by S. thirteen leagues. 

Thence to Marcroft, E. S. E. twelve 
leagues. | 

Thence to Wardbouſe, S. E. fifteen 
leagues. 

Here you may have your ſelf from Jard- 
houſe, to the point of Kegro, E. S. E. ele- 
ven leagues; no good road for great ſhips. 

From Kegro to Zouſe, S. E. nine leagues. 

From the ſeven iſlands to Swetnoſs, twen- 
ty one leagues : there are iſlands where you 
may anchor. | 

From Swetno/5 to Lombaſco, S. S. E. thir- 
teen leagues. 

From thence to Orgolouſe, S. S. E. ſeven 
leagues. 

From Orgolouſe to cape Caudenos, N. E. 
forty ſeven leagues ; but you muſt ſail from 
the three iſlands to Cro/s Iſland, S. S. W. 
thirteen leagues. 

From thence to Calmouſe Archangel, and 
by W. ſeventeen leagues on this ſide of Arch- 
angel is St. Nicholas, 


Me 
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The Third Project. 


That the Spaniards may practice againſt 
the Hollanders, and to be as eaſily effected 
as the reſt, and of greater conſequence than 
all the others, is a deſign againſt their fiſn- 
ing; which all men know is a means to 
uphold their ſtate, to increaſe their ſhips, 
and to multiply their wealth ; in which, if 
at any time they be prevented, or inter- 
cepted, they become more miſerable than 
all other people, in that they ſhall be made 
a prey to their enemies. | 

This fiſhing I formerly treated of, with 
the condition of the Hollanders that only en- 
Joy it by our permiſſion : now will I pro- 
ceed to the deſign upon them, for the Spa- 
niards to execute, fo it be with the approba- 
tion and ſufferance of the king of Eng- 
land. 

I have already declared the place of ren- 
dezvous, where the Hollanders meet ; as 
alſo the time of the year, the month, and 
day, when they begun to fiſh, with the 
profit they make of it : the place of ren- 
dezvous is Blazownde in Shutland, an iſland 
in his majeſty's juriſdiction of Scotland; 
thither commonly reſort one thouſand or 
more fiſhing veſſels, called buſſes, which, 
by a law made amongſt themſelves in Hol- 
land, cannot put forth line or net to fiſh, 
till the 24th of Zune. 

And therefore the Spaniard muſt ſo caſt, 
as to beat Blazownde before that time, or 
at leaſt two days, to take an opportunity 
before the others going out of harbour; which, 
if they have a care effectually to accompliſh, 
they ſhall bring both the perſons of the Hol- 
landers and their ſhips to their mercy. 
And after this is effected, I need not teach 


Stratagems to be 


I, A leet that is bound to a port, and 

fears to meet an enemy, may avoid 
him by this ſtratagem following: Beſides 
ſuch pinnaces as muſt be ſent to look out 
the ſhips expected, to give them warning 
of an enemy, they ought to have other pin- 
naces, choice ſailors, that ſnould attend the 
enemies fleet; and finding they lie in a 
height, the others have order to ſail in, to 
draw near them, and to entice them to 
chaſe them; and in purſuit of them, they 
will be drawn to leeward, and give paſſage 
for their fleet's entrance. 

2. But if this prevail not, they may 
cauſe one of their pinnaces to be purpoſely 
taken to deceive them with falſe inſtruc- 
tions; as for example, If their fleet have 
order to come home in thirty ſeven degrees; 
the enemy finding thoſe directions, will not 
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the Spaniards how to carry their buſineſs, 
or what conditions to make with the Hol- 
landers; for they ſhall have time ſufficient 
to compaſs their ends, after they have them 
in their power. 


The Fourth Projef, 


Is for the king of Spain to keep a cons 
ſtant ſquadron of ten or twelve ſhips, choice 
ſailors, upon his own coaſt : they will be 
able to keep the French, the Hollanders, and 
the Turks pirates, from the incurſions they 
uſually make upon that coaſt, and put them 
to look their prey in a vaſt and open ſea, 
which 1s as uncertain of meeting ſhips, as 
the finding a needle in a bottle of hay; for 
I have often ſhewed, if capes and head- 
lands be well defended, the others will not 
be worth the coſt and charges they ſhall be 
put to, 

Beſides the ſervice done againſt ſhips of 
war in this manner aforeſaid, they will ſe- 
cure their own trades, and impeach all ſuch 
Hollanders, that ſhall go in or come out of 
the Streigbis, it they keep a ſquadron twelve 
or fourteen leagues ſouth from cape St. Vin- 
cent, and ſpread themſelves north and ſouth 
a league and more in diſtance from one an- 
other; one ſhip of Holland that ſhall be 
taken in their courſe out of the Streigbts, 
will countervail the charge of a whole ſqua- 
dron for many months; and theexample of 
it, ſeeing their good ſucceſs will encourage 
the Spaniards to keep ſhips continually thus 
imploy'd. 


Here I end my 2 till J have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of them again; and now 
ſhall follow my ſtratagems. 


uſed at Sea. 
ſuſpect a deceit, but will ſtand into thirty 


ſeven degrees, when the others will come 
home in thirty ſix, the height former aſ- 
ſigned them, and ſo avoid them. 

3. Or if a fleet be ſent out for guard of 
thoſe ſhips expected , and not ſo good of 
fail as their enemy, to force them to quit 
their coaſt, it were better ſuch a fleet 
ſhould lie in a contrary height to that 
their ſhips have directions to fail in, than 
otherwiſe ; for the enemy finding in what 
height they lie in, will verily believe they 
have orders to come home in the ſame 
height, and will ſtrive to meet them in 
that height, before they ſhall join together, 
when the others have directions not to 


come within forty or fifty leagues of 
them, 


4. If 
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4. If fleets ſhall meet in the night, or 
after an encounter they forbear fighting when 
it is dark, and one of them have a deſire 
to quit the other, they may cauſe ſo many 
lights as uſually their admiral, or other 
ſhips, carry in the night, to be carry d by 
Pinnaces in ſuch a height as may equal the 
poop of their ſhips ; and the enemy accom- 
panying thoſe lights, will not ſuſpect the 
flight of the fleet, who in the mean time 
may convey themſelves away, and leave 
only the pinnaces behind them. 

5. If a fleet will deceive an enemy of a 
leſs force, that is fo far to windward, that 
they cannot fetch them, ny may do it with 
counterfeit flags, and working like mer- 
chants ſhips ; and for a bait, may appoint 
part of a fleet to chace another aſtern, and 
the chaſer to wear the enemies colours, 

The ſhips muſt ſhoot, but miſs one ano- 
ther ; which they to windward ſpying, will 
come home in hope to have a part of the 
booty, and ſo be brought into the wake of 
the fleet, and entrapped. 

6. This ſtratagem will ſerve as well for 
a road, to cauſe in the like manner one 
ſhip to chaſe another, as though ſhe that 
is chaſed, laboured to recover the road: 
and a flag ſeeming to be a friend, may em- 
bolden them to go forth to the reſcue of 
her, and fo fall into the laps of the ene- 
my. 

G People are not ſo eaſily deceived with 
counterfeit flags, as they have been; for the 
often practice of ſuch ſtratagems, makes 
men more cautious : we were wont to make 
it a common cuſtom, after we had taken a 
Spaniſh carvel, to cloth our men with the 
others garments, and to ſend them into 
the harbours of Spaix to be informed of the 
{tate of their ſhipping. 

8. In 1587. and the firſt time I went to 
ſea as captain, I had two pinnaces, and 
one Spaniſh frigate with me : the frigate 
took a Portugueſe, and after was robbed her 
{elf by a French ſhip of war: out of neceſ- 
ſity this frigate was forced into the harbour 
of Setuval in Portugal, and the people ſee- 
ing her Portugueſe built, and the men at- 
tir'd in the habits of the Portugucſe they 
had formerly taken, and having a Portu- 
gueſe aboard with them, that came out of 
England, and whom they truſted, they 
were ſupply'd with what they wanted from 
the ſhore, and departed without ſuſpicion. 

9. One night I came into the road of 
Cezimbra, pretending to be a Flemmin 
bound to Setuval to lade ſalt, and deft 
a pilot 3 under which colour I deceived the 
pilot, and divers other boats and barks that 
came aboard me, by whom I underſtood 
the ſtate of the fleet at Lisbon, ready to ſet 
to ſea in purſuit of me. I could recite many 
ſtratagems of this kind, 


10. If a fleet intend an attempt upon an 
harbour, where a ftrong fort may impeach 
their entrance, by example of Lisbon, and 
the caftle of &. Julian s, the ſtratagem is 
to ſet two or three old veſſele on fire, fit- 
ted with all manner of neceſſaries to make 
a ſmoke, and to run them aſhore under the 
caſtle, that rhe gunners may not fee a ſhip, 
much leſs have an aim at them, and io they 
may paſs without danger. 

11. What ſtratagems may be uſed againſt 
ſuch ſhips as are entred a harbour, and 
how to prevent it, I have e in the 
ſecond book, where I treated of the laſt ex- 
pedition at Cadiz, in 1625. 

And becauſe I have named Lisbon, I will 
ſet down a ſtratagem I had in mind after 
my 1mpriſonment there. 

12, Both many years before and after I 
was priſoner in Lisbon, the Hollanders had 
a free trade into all parts of Spain, which I 
took advantage of in this ſtratagem follow- 
ing: I deviſed that twenty Holland ſhips 
freighted with merchandize, under the co- 
lour of merchants, ſhould repair to Lisbon, 
and that ſhip ſhould have a number 
of men ſecretly hid in them; and when 
they came to anchor at Belem, which they 
generally do, and are viewed by the king's 
officers, theſe men ſhould not appear ; and 
after their diſcharge from Belem, I had or- 
der'd that every ſhip ſhould ride as near the 
king's palace at Lisbon, as conveniently 
they could; and that in the night when 
there was no ſuſpicion of them, and the gal- 
leons had no more men on board than the 
ſhip-keepers, the Hollanders ſhould ſheer 
aboard, poſſeſs, and burn them ; for they 
were ſure to find no reſiſtance : after this 
was done, there was no danger of their 
coming out; for it is an ordinary thing 
for ſhips to paſs Belem in deſpight of the 
caſtle, 

13. If a ſhip fall into company of a fleet 
at night, it is neceſſary to have a ſudden 
and a ready anſwer ; as alſo two or three 
of the nation to ſpeak as they ſhall be di- 
reed ; as for example, and as you ſhall 
read in my laſt voyage in the queen's time, 
how in the night I lighted amongft 
four galleons of Spain, and being fo ni 
the admiral, I could not avoid her, had I 
been known to be an enemy, I command- 
ed a Spaniard that ferved me to call the ad- 
miral, and tell him there wasa ſtrange ſhip 
entred amongſt our fleet, which of all others 
he could not ſuſpect mine, becauſe of the 
warning I gave him; and in mean time I 
tacked from him, and ſo eſcaped in a ſe- 
cret manner, making no noiſe. 

14. In the iſland expedition I met the In- 
dies fleet, and it blowing little wind, I 
went off in my boat to deſcry them: when 
I perceived what they were, I oor oy. 
c 
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ſelf and ſhip known to them, urging them 
to purſue me; which if they had done, I 
had brought them into the wake of my lord 
of F/ſex and his fleet, from whom I depart- 
ed but three hours before, where they had 
been taken, and the ſtate of Syain utterly 
deſtroy'd. ; 

15. It is a common uſe when ſhips are 
ſcattered, and chance to meet in the night, 
not knowing one another, to hail one ano- 
ther in a ſtrange language, which I diſap- 
prove, as a thing dangerous ; for the other 
being ſatisfied by his tongue, not to be his 
conſort, or of his country, prepares to fight; 
and thus had it like to fall out with me: the 
Mary-Roſe and I meeting one night, after 
we had loſt company, one of my company 
hailed her in Spaniſb without my privity, 
whereat I was angry, and cauſed her to be 
called to in Engliſh, even as ſhe was giving 
fire to her broad-ſide. Ir is folly in this 
caſe to counterfeit 3 for no good can come 
of it, ſeeing the one cannot part from 
the other, without knowing what they 
are. 

16. The ſigns that direct a fleet in the 
day-time, are ſtriking, or hoiſting the top- 
fails, ſhewing their flag, or ſhooting their 
ordnance ; by ſhewing lights in the night, 
many times I have known when a ſhip hath 
lighted in company of an enemy, that by 
chance ſhe has made the very ſame ſign g1- 
ven by the general, by which means ſhe 
has eſcaped 3 and in the like manner ſhips 
have been taken by the ſame fortune : there- 
fore there cannot be a better ſtratagem than 
when a ſhip ſhall] make a ſign, to be an- 
ſwered by the ſame ; and the contrary ſhip 
begin a new ſign, before the other make 
any; for it is not to be doubted, but the 
other ſhip will anſwer every ſign that ſhall 
be made by her that makes the firſt. 
17. I once knew an unlikely ſtratagem 
take good effect, in this manner; After 
three days chaſe of a rich ſhip, my lord of 
Cumberland was out of hopes of fetching her 
up, ſhe was ſo far to windward, only a pin- 
nace kept her company, and in the night 
carry'd a light for us to follow. I adviſed 
my lord to fire a culverin at her, though 
we could not fetch her at twice, ſaying, 
that perhaps ſhe would yield to the coun- 
tenance of the ſhip, that would not for 
ſhame do it to a pinnace. This ſeemed ri- 
diculous ; and I had much a- do to perſwade 
my lord; yet upon my importunity he 
yielded to it, and the ſhip, as I foretold, 
lubmitted her ſelf. 

18. A ſhip that is chaſed and deſires to 
ſhew fear, thinking to draw her that chaſes 
into her clutches, muſt counterfeit and work 
as though ſhe were diſtreſied, and lie like a 
wreck into the ſea ; ſhe muſt caſt dregs, 


hogſheads, and other things overboard, to 
Vor. III. 
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hinder her way; ſhe muſt ſhew no more 
men than an ordinary gang, and haul in her 
ordnance, and ſhut her ports, that her 
forces be not diſcerned, till the other ſhip 
come within command of her. 

19. As ſhips ought to obſerve their admi- 
ral's working in the night, by his light, ſo 
ought they to be more careful when they are 
nigh a ſhore, leſt they miſtake a light on 
land, inſtead of their admiral, by example of 
1597. when the Adelantado drew down his 
fleet from Lisbon to the Groyne, and coming 
nigh the north cape, the greateſt part of 
the fleet ſteered with a light on the ſhore, 
miſtaking their admiral, and caſt away thir- 
ty ſix ſhips and five thouſand men. 

20. As lights direct one another at ſea, 
ſo are they directors of ſhips from the ſhore, 
as I can inſtance in many caſes, ſome of 
which I have already decked to which I 
refer you. 

21. Lights kept in the night off of a 
headland, as the Lizard, or ſuch capes, are 
a ſafeguard to ſhips in their paſſage, that 
are in view of them. Lights likewiſe give 
warning of an enemy that is upon a coaſt, 
and for that uſe beacons were invented. 

22, Ships that are appointed for more 
readineſs of a ſervice to ride in the ſound of 
Plimouth, in the range of Dartmouth, or 
other roads upon our coaſt, and in thenight 
are ſuddenly taken with a ſtorm at ſouth, 
which is a deadly wind in thoſe roads, if 
lights be placed on either of the ſides of the 
point of Catwater or Dartmouth, will «be 
guided into the harbour, be it never fo 
dark. 

23. Ina barred harbour, ſuch as Dunkirk, 
that 1s continually beleaguered by an enemy, 
by keeping lights from half-ride to half-ride, 
he that enters, is directed how the tide in- 
creaſes or decreaſes, and thereby how to 
avoid the enemy. 

24. Ships riding at the Downs, and fear- 
ing a ſurprize from an enemy in the night, 
with a ſoutherly wind, by placing two 
boats with lightson either ſide of the brake, 
will direct one how to paſs the channel, and 
avoid the ſands; which being done, and the 
lights taken away, the ſhips that purſue 
them will run upon their death if they follow. 

25. Thecutting down mills, trees, taking 
away buoys, or other marks that direct the 
pilot, is a great ſafety to any port, or place, 
ſuch as the Thames, where many ſands muſt 
be paſſed. 

26. The omg of ſhips for the advan- 
tage of wind, is a matter of great conſe- 
quence 3 as for example, if an invaſion 
againſt England be intended from the ſouth- 
ward, that wind that brings an enemy for 
England, will keep in our ſhips in har- 
bour, that they cannot ſtir out; only 
one place is advantageous to us, which is 
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Limehouſe near Plimouth , for that wind 
that brings an enemy from the weſtward or 
ſouthward, will ſerve our ſhips that lie in 
Limehouſe to follow them, if they paſs 
into any part of our channel to the eaſt- 
ward. 

27. Proſpective glaſſes, if they were not 
ſo common, were an excellent ſtratagem 
to be uſed in many caſes at ſea, and yet it is 
no hard thing to deceive thoſe that uſe 
them ; for a merchant-ſhip that carries not 
above ten or twelve men, may have the 
ſhapes of men made, and ſeem to be one 
hundred afar off ; they likewiſe may have 
counterfeit guns made of wood, which the 
glaſs cannot diſcover from iron, to the ter- 
ror of the aſſailant. It may as well ſerve 
for a man of war to ſtow his men in hold 
till a ſhip come near him. 

28. The beſt and the greateſt ſhip in the 
world may be ſunk by a bark of twenty 
tons by this ſtratagem, viz. to place a 
cannon in the hold of a bark with her 
mouth to the ſide of the ſhip the bark 
ſhall board, and then to give fire to the 
cannon which 1s ſtowed under water, and 
they ſhall both inſtantly ſink ; the man 
that ſhall execute this ſtratagem may eſcape 
in a ſmall boat hauled on the other ſide of 
the bark. 

29, Two galleons may be manned, and 
furniſhed in the manner following, and will 
be as great a guard and ſafety to a fleet of 
galleys as the wings of an eagle to little 
birds, or a caſtle to a ſhip. 

The two galleons ſhall carry each of 
them one thouſand men, with all kind of 
arms for offence and defence : there ſhall be 
placed aloft ſuch kind of fowlers as I will 
invent. | 

Their hatches ſhall be made with trap- 
doors, and pikes placed under them, that 
as faſt as men enter they ſhall fall upon the 
pikes ſo placed; all the deck ſhall be 
ſtrew'd with round peaſe tallow'd, that 
treading upon them, no man ſhall be able 
to ſtand upon his feet; the ſhips on the 
outſide to be ſtuck with tenter-hooks, that 
they ſhall take no hold to enter with their 
hands; and their cloaths will ſtick upon the 
tenter-hooks, that they ſhall not be able to 
enter : there ſhall be barricadoes, and cloſe 
fights made with all advantage, and all parts 
of the ſhip be made musket- proof for the 
ſafeguard of men, 

Allow by the water and without board 
they ſhall be fortify'd with packs of wooll, 
that no ſhot ſhall pierce them, or galleys 
be able to board them; every ſhip ſhall 
have upon his yard-arm a barre] or two of 
gunpowder mixed with bullets, that as the 
galleys ſhall approach the diſtance of the 
yard, the barrel of powder ſhall be ler fall 
with a pulley, and matches about the bar- 


rel that ſhall give fire upon the fall, and 
breaking of the barrel: in this manner 
will the galley be burnt, and the men ſlain 
all at one inſtant. 

30. It galleys attend a fleet of ſhips, 
thinking to cut off ſome ſtragglers, as they 
did to Sir Francis Drake, and after to us ar 
Cadiz, where they took ſome few veſſels; 
in ſuch a caſe, the great ſhips muſt be a 
guard of the outſide of the fleet to the leſ- 
ſer ſhips; and if the fleet chance to anchor, 
to place the leaſt and weakeſt veſſels outer- 
moſt of the fleet in the day-time, which 
will imbolden the galleys in the night 
t aſſail them; but when the dark- 
ſomeneſs of the night ſhall approack, then 
to remove them, and 1n their place to cauſe 
the beſt and the greateſt ſhips of the fleet to 
anchor where the others d1d, that if the gal- 
leys attempt them they ſhall be entertain'd 
to their loſs. 

31. If a ſhip will board an enemy un- 
der a caſtle, let him that boards bring the 
ſhip boarded betwixt him and the caſtle; 
for then dares not the caſtle fire for ha- 
zarding their own ſhip boarded. 

32. Sinking of ſhips full of ſtones is an 
old invention, and uſed as well to defend 
one's ſelf in a barr'd harbour, as by an 
enemy to keep in ſhips from going out : 
but it 1s to little purpoſe to him that poſ- 
ſeſſes a harbour; for when the water is de- 
creaſed, ſuch ſhips ſunk may be waded to, 
the ſtones taken out, and the ſhips burnt 


without hurt to themſelves or harbour. 


33. Booming harbours for the ſafeguard 
of ſhips is uſual ; but at each end of the 
boom ſconces muſt be built to defend it. 
For this I reter you to my firſt book, which 
will give you more particular light. 

34. One of the known dangers in a ſhip 
of great burthen, and in a great ſtorm, that 
carries weighty ordnance, is the breaking 
looſe of one of her pieces in the lower tire; 
for before ſhe can be muſled, or overcome 
by force of men, what with the rowling of 
the ſhip from one ſide to the other, the 
piece will carry the ſhip ſide, and founder 
her 1n the ſea. 

35. For avoiding theſe perils, there 1s 
but one remedy, if it take effect, which is 
ſuddenly to heave up the hatches of the deck, 
that in her recoil ſhe may find the deck 
open, and fall into the hold, where ſhe ſhall 
be eaſily overmaſter'd. 

Iam of opinion, if any had eſcap'd aboard 
the king of Spain's ſhips that were wreck'd, 
which was impoſlible, they would confeſs the 
breaking looſe of their ordnance was the oc- 
caſion of their deſtruction 3 and no marvel, 
for they uſe to carry their great ordnance 
upon field-carriages, which makes them the 
more dangerous and unſerviceable, when 
they come to traverſe them. 6 If 
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36. If there could be made a ball of 
wildfire, as I have heard ſome take upon 
them todo it, which ball ſhould burn with- 
out quenching, then were it an eaſy thing 
to convey one of thoſe balls ſecretly into a 
ſhip, and privately to hide it till the party 
be gone out of the 1 which then being 
ſet on fire, will not only burn the ſaid ſhip, 
but all others near her. 

37. In paſſing a fort in the night, it 1s 
good to make both the ſhip and fails black, 
with a care that no light be ſeen in her : 
but the way for an enemy to prevent an en- 
trance is this, to make a fire oppoſite to the 
fort, and to lay the ordnance arp blank 
with the fire, that when they ſhall ſee the 
ſhadow of the fire taken from them by the 
ſhip and fails, then to diſcharge their ord- 
nance, and be ſure to ſink the ſhip. 

38. A ſhip that will keep another from 
boarding her, ſhe being to windward, and 
may board her, the remedy is, to put forth 
two maſts at two ports, that the ſhip co- 
veting to board, ſhe ſhall light upon the 
maſts, and keep her from coming near the 
ſhip. 

3 It is a good ſtratagem to board a 
ſhip though ſhe preſently fall off again; 
= during the time ſhe is on board to 
appoint the carpenters with their axes to 
cut the port-ropes of the ſhips boarded, 
that at her coming off again, when ſhe ſhall 
begin a new fight, her pieces may ſerve 
for no purpoſe, becauſe her ports will be 
clogged, and not able to put forth a piece 
of ordnance, but lie to be annoyed by the 
enemy. 

40. A number of ſhips lying in an har- 
bour dry, from halt-tide to halt-tide, may 
be thus deſtroy d: As I will make a compa- 
riſon betwixt England, Flanders, and France, 
where two of them have wars with one ano- 
ther, and the third peace with both; I will 
ſuppoſe that a ſhip of France, and a man 
in her that I will truſt, freighted for Dun- 
kirk, where Engliſh barks are forbid to go; 
the bark is to be laden with deals, and other 
dry ſubſtance apt to burn, and under her 
boards there muſt be ſtow'd pitch, tar, ro- 
lin, and other ingredients not to be quench'd: 
the Frenchman that ſhall execute this ſtra- 
tagem, muſt forecaſt at his entrance into 
the harbour to ſeek to lie aboard the beſt 
ſhips, and where he may do the moſt hurt 
2 ſpoil to the reſt when his ſhip is on 

re. 

All things being thus provided, and the 
train ſufficiently made, the Frenchman muſt 
watch his opportunity that his match come 
to the train by that time it is low water, 
which he may compute by hours and the 
length of his match ; and in that time he 
may have his horſe in readineſs to carry 

im over the river of Gravelin, but nine 
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miles from thence, where he will be in 
France, and free from danger. 

The fire thus taking, and all things or- 
der'd by theſe directions, as well this ſhip 
as all others in the harbour will be deſtroy'd; 
for the water going from the ſhips, and 
they lying dry, they are not able to remove 
or ſtir, or have water to quench the fire 
till the flood riſe; ſo that in the mean time 
they will be utterly deſtroy'd. 

41. If ſhips deſire to ſurprize a fort or 
ſconce that would give them landing if it 
were taken, it is thus to be done: To 
imbark the men ſecretly in their boats in 
the night, and without noiſe of their oars, 
and then to row as near the fort as they 
can, without being diſcover'd; and in the 
mean time to cauſe a ſmall boat, not 
near the place where the others are, to ſhew 
a light or two with a match, as though 
it were accidentally done and not willingly, 
and to leave the boat adrift ; which the 
fort perceiving, will preſently let fly her 
ordnance againſt her; which the other 
boats ſeeing, they may ſuddenly land and 
enter the ſconce by their ſcaling-lad- 
ders, before their ordnance can be laden 
again, 

42. If an enemy ſhould land in boats 
upon a ſhore, that the ſurge of the ſea 
ſhould be very inconvenient for the landing 
of themſelves and arms, there is a kind of 
bridge to be made with boards, that may 
be laid over from the fide of the boat to 
the land, and avoid the ſurge; and inſtead 
of wading, their men may go in ranks 
aſhore without wetting. 

43. If an army ſhall land where the 
ſhore is all beachy, and full of little ſtones, 
like Deal and the caſtles thereabouts, where 
they may bring ordnance to impeach the 
enemy's landing, I would adviſe, that 
the artillery ſhoot not ſo much at their 
boats, but ſuffer them to come on ſhore, 
and then to let fly at the ſtones or hills 
piled up on purpoſe in heaps, that will 
ſcatter and diſperſe, as not a man will be 
left alive. | 

44. A ſhip that deſires to be boarded, 
and to be enter'd by his enemy, may uſe 
this ſtratagem; To haul in all his ordnance, 
to ſhut his ports, to hide his men, to 
ſtrike his ſails, and make all the ſigns of 

ielding; which the enemy perceiving, will 

embolden'd to board him; and whilſt 
they are ſuffer'd to enter and pillage, the 
defendants may ſuddenly riſe, ſubdue and 
maſter them. 

45. If an enemy ſink ſhips to keep in 
others from going out, ſuch ſhips ſunk may 
be ſuddenly weighed, if the aſſailant quit 
the harbour, without any great detriment 
to the ſhip ſunk ; therefore they are to 
make choice of the ſhalloweſt place to e 

their 
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their ſhips, and neareſt to deep water, where 


their own ſhips may ride and float, that 
with their ordnance you may keep the ſhip 
ſunk, that no boat, or other help, can 
weigh them ; themſelves ſhall be kept from 
any danger of firing; for no enemy can * 
proach them, ſo long as the ſhips ſunk lie 
there. 

46. There is a ſtratagem as old as the in- 
vention of ſhips, though the common peo- 
ple attribute it to the wit of Sir Francis 
Drake, at Cadiz, in 1588. againſt the Spa- 
niards, to fill old ſhips and veſſels with 
pitch, tar, train-oil, brimſtone, reeds, . 
wood, and to join three or four of theſe 
ſhips together in the night, and then turn 
them a- drift with the tide, where the ene- 
my's fleet rides, and either burn or diſperſe 
them, after they are thus put from their 
anchorage. 

47. At my being at ſea in my youth, 
1585. two ſmall ſhips of us accompanied 
together, we met a ſtrong and obſtinate ſhip 
of Holland, who refuſed to ſtrike his flag, 
or to ſhew his cocket : this ſhip had in her 
an Engliſb pilot, by whom we expoſtulated 
with the Hollander, without any ſemblance 
of boarding her ; but being very nigh her 
our maſter cry'd to the man at helm, with 
great anger, to port the helm, leſt we ſhould 
come foul of her ; but privately he gave 
charge to the helmſmen, to put his helm a- 
ſtar-board, when he ſhould have put it port, 
and cry d with great vehemency to the Eng- 
liſh pilot to bear up; for our ſhip came 
againſt her helm, and willed them to get 
fenders, and have ſpikes to fend off, leſt 
we ſhould come foul of her : the Hollanders 
thought all we ſaid was true, and every one 
of them put their helping hand to keep off 
our ſhip with fenders and oars, not appre- 
hending our intention; and when we ſaw 
their. people thus employ'd, and not to have 
time to take arms, we ſuddenly boarded, 
entered, and took her by this ſtratagem. 

48. As the greateſt advantage of a fleet 
of ſhips of war is to have intelligence of 
their enemy when they come upon their 
coaſt, ſo the way to obtain it, arriving upon 
the coaſt of Spain, is to let a ſhip's boat 
lie under the iſland of Burlings, where they 
ſhall not fail, by break of day in the morn- 
ing, to take fiſhermen that will be able to 
inform them of the ſtate of things aſhore : 
it may as well ſerve for any other place, if 
they ſee fair weather in hand. 

My lord of Cumberland, arriving upon 
the coaſt of Spain, was ſore diſtreſſed for in- 
telligence ; and a ſudden calm ariſing, two 
or three leagues from us we ſpied two car- 
vels ; whereupon I put myſelf into the ſhip's 
boat, and rowed to them; one of them I 
took, the other might have eſcaped, but 
by this ſtratagem I prevented her: I took 


out two or three of her men, and manned 
her with my own company, and immediate- 
ly without delay ſent her to meet with her 
conſort, who made ſigns that they might 
think her diſcharged, and rowed my boat 
on board the ſhip that there ſhould be no 
ſuſpicion 3 ſo that the carvel was thus taken 
by deceit, which otherwiſe might have 
eſcaped ; but when I had ſo much as I de- 
fired for intelligence at their hands, I diſ- 
miſſed them, and after found, I being ta- 
ken myſelf, that they reported well of my 
good uſage of them. 

50. I had a ſtratagem upon prince cardi- 
nal Albert, when he was viceroy of Portugal, 
but was prevented by his ſudden going into 
the low countries ; and thus it was : When 
I was priſoner in the galleys, about the roth 
of September, the cardinal paſſed down to 
a pleaſant houſe called Cintra, with a ſmall 
train, where he ſpent his time in devotion. 
Uſually he repaired thither at the ſame time 
of the year, and to the ſame purpoſe; which 
I well obſerved, and meant, if ever God 
gave me liberty, to have ſurprized him in 
this manner: To have conſorted with two 
or three ſhips of war, which would no way 
have hindered the hope of their voyage, to 
have anchored before Cintra, that is ſeated 
upon a hill, and not above two miles from 
the ſea. I meant in the middle of the night, 
when there was no noiſe or ſuſpicion, to 
have landed an hundred men with firelocks, 
who might, without difficulty, have ſur- 
Frome him and his houſe, and have brought 

im to the place, where the boats were com- 
manded to attend. 

51. When I was removed from the gal- 
leys to the caſtle of Lisbon, I had another 
ſtratagem on foot; but was prevented by a 
traiterous Engliſhman, whom I was forced 
to uſe as an interpreter, before I had the 
language. 

There was in priſon with me a Portugueſe 
gentleman, called Emanuel Fernandes, who 
had been in England ſervant to Don Antonto, 
their pretended king : this man was much 
devoted to the ſervice of the queen; and I 
obſerved that a pilot of the king's uſually 
employ'd to meet the Indies fleet with 1ct- 
ters of advice, to direct them the courſe they 
were to come home in, reſorted to him, I 
ſo dealt with ſeignior Emanuel, that upon 
conſiderations agreed on betwixt us, it my 
deſigns ſhould prove ſucceſsful, he did really 
undertake to prevail with the ſaid pilot, in- 
ſtead of carrying the letters of advice to their 
own fleet, to carry them to the queen, that 
ſo the treaſure might by this intelligence be 
intercepted for I had ſo contrived it, had 
I not been prevented by the ſaid treacherous 
Engliſhman, that the queen ſhould have no- 
tice of it, by letters I wrote to the lord B. 
leich, lord high treaſurer, and to the lord 
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admiral, and convey'd the ſaid letters in 
the ſoles of my boy's ſhoes; but by the falſe 
dealing of the Engliſhman aforeſaid, my plot 
was diſcovered, and my boy carried into Be- 
lem caſtle, three leagues from thence ; ſo 
that when I thought my ſervant had been 
embarked for England, two months after I 
had intelligence by an Engliſhman, gunner 
of the ſaid caſtle, that he was ſtill there pri- 
{oner, and had fanitined, if he had not ta- 
ken pity of him. 

The firſt thing the Spaniards did, after 
the impriſoning my boy, was, to rip and 
ſearch his ſhoes, according to the intelli- 

ence given them; but though it was un- 
© ris to me, yet in another kind it fell 
out luckily; for a great rain falling that 
morning he was carry'd away, it ſo moi- 
ſten'd his ſhoes and letters, that they were 
mouldered, and could not be read, as the 
boy after conteſs'd at my arrival in Eng- 
land ; fo that they could have no wit- 
nels, but the Engli/hman who was my ac- 
cuſer. 

Since I am upon this project, though it 
may ſeem tedious to the reader, yet will I 
ſet down the danger that befel the gentle- 
man and me, upon the occaſion aforeſaid : 
This ſeignior Fernandez had been priſoner 
in the caſtle of Lisbon almoſt ſeven years; 
and his offence for coming out of England 
with letters and meſſages to Don Antonio's 
friends in Portugal ; yet ſuch was the power 
of money, that by means thereof he was to 
receive liberty, had it not been for this 
treaſon diſcovered by this vile Engliſhman. 

A day was appointed for his ſentence of 
death, which with weeping eyes he acquaint- 
ed me with, like a friend in a deſperate 
caſe. 
tailed, to ſeek ſome ſtratagem to eſcape pri- 
ſon, with promiſe of my endeavour to help 
him, and to be ſhort, for delay could do no 
good. He provided himſelf of a rope and 
a cudgel to put betwixt the battlements of 
the caſtle wall, thinking when we went to 
our neceſſary buſineſs, which was once a day, 
with a guard of two ſoldiers, to have taken 
an opportunity to have ſlipped down the 
wall, and to have run into a church, there- 
by ſeated, to take ſanctuary. 

But after four days trial made at our 
coming to the wall, a; I have ſaid, we found 
it impoſſible to put this ſtratagem in execu- 
tion in the day time; and I confidered with- 
al, the danger that might have befallen me, 
if he had eſcaped; therefore we thought up- 
on another courſe, though it was more im- 
probable, and which was as followeth : over 
the little room he lay in, was a chamber 
where ſoldiers had been lodged, that a 
week beforc were embarlzed in a fleet to lea 
the chamber was not ſo hign, but that by 
the help of a high ftool, which he had in his 
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room, the top of it could be reached to: 
here we put our helping hands, one of us 
ſtill working, till we cut with our knives a 
trap door out of the boards above-head, 
that a man might creep through it; and 
finding by the almanack when the nights 
would grow dark, we ccntrived all things 
againſt that time, to perform our deviſed 
plot; and by means of his fon, who had 
acceſs to him, he provided of a ſword-ſcab- 
bard, and a ſtick to ſerve inſtead of a rapier, 
that he might ſeem to be a ſoldier as he 
paſſed the centinels, he carried his rope and 
cudgel, aforeſaid, and a bag with a little 
bread and wine for his ſuſtenance, under his 
cloak; and thus he went armed out of the 
chamber above, as a ſoldier, with a wooden 
{word by his ſide. 

He paſſed the Corps de Guard and five 
centinels before he came to the wall, pre- 
tending he went for his neceſſary occaſions; 
which they never miſtruſted, ſeeing he car- 
ried the ſign of a ſoldier, which was a ſtick 
in his ſcabbard. At his arrival at the wall, 
without fear, or any ſenſe of age, he 
ſlipped down by the rope, and happily 
eſcaped. 

Not long after, the round paſſing about 
the caſtle, eſpy'd his rope, cloak, cudgel, 
and wooden ſword, which aſſured them of 
the eſcape of ſome priſoner z whereupon the 
drum beat, the alarm was taken, and the 
ſoldiers furiouſly came running into my 
chamber, as they did to others where pri- 
ſoners lay, with their ſwords drawn, and 
threatening death. I confeſs I looked here 
to have ended my life; but that paſs'd, 
and two ſoldiers were left to guard me till 
morning. 

They finding it was my neighbour ſeig- 
nior Emanuel Fernandez that was eſcaped, 
the hue-and-cry went through the city and 
country, and command for his apprehen- 
ſion ; but ſuch was his fortune, that he 
eſcaped the fury of the tumult, and I was 
left at ſtake to be baited for the offence. 
In the morning early, I appeared betore the 
Judge, as the only delinquent, the reſt of 
the priſoners caſting it upon me; all agree- 
ing, I was the likclieft to know of his 
eſcape, becauſe of our continual converſation, 
but little knowing the true cauſe of our of- 
ten meeting. 

But neither threats, ill uſage, or promiſe 
of liberty, could make me confeſs any thing 
to the prejudice of either of us. I was ſo ur- 
ged and threatened, that I was forced to 
uſe for my defence this argument, (viz.) 
That I was no ſubje& to the king of Hain, 
but to a prince his enemy; that I was ta- 
ken in war ; and therefore required the be- 
nefit of that law for my redemption : I came 
not willingly to their country to learn their 
laws, or to bring in others to breed 1nno- 
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vation : I was ſubject at that time to the 
univerſal law of honour and arms, by 
which I challenged the privilege of a gen- 
tleman for my freedom; and for the acci- 
dent now in queſtion, I deny'd that I had 
any knowledge thereof, or that I was any 
way privy to it; and that the unlikeli- 
cy of it ſhould plead for me, and be a 
ſufficient teſtimony of my innocency : I told 
them, they knew I was ſo unskilful in their 
language, that I could not deviſe a practice 
or plot with a man I underſtood not; and 
that my impriſonment had kept me from 
acquaintance, either in city or country, to 
contrive any evil againſt their ſtate 3 and 


if it argued guilt to be accuſed, no man 


could prove innocent; and therefore I de- 
fired them that they would rather pity my 
miſery, than accuſe me unjuſtly : I intreated 
them to conſider that I was a priſoner 
among my enemies, deſtitute of all relief, 
and in a place where no friend could reſort 
to me; for I bemoan'd my wants, there 
being a reſtraint of intercourſe and trade 
betwixt the two nations. 

But what I could ſay did little prevail; 
for they aggravated my ſuppoſed offence 
with cruelty of threats; inſomuch that I 
was forc'd to plead in another ſtile, and let 
them know, that by the law of arms they 
could prove nothing againſt me that deſer- 
ved puniſhment ; the privilege of which 
law I challenged, as being taken in war, 
and continued priſoner for my redemption ; 
during which time, it was lawful for me to 
ſeek my own liberty, and to neglect no oc- 
caſion, wherein I might do ſervice to my 
prince and country; and therefore what 
they accuſed me of, could not be deemed an 
offence. 

I told them moreover, though I uſed 
this but as an argument, yet their barbarous 
uſage of me deſerved a greater revenge than 
I had ability to perform; whereas, if they 
had treated me with courteſy, I had been 
more bound to them, than it they had re- 

ſed truſt in me. I ended with this de- 
== That they ſhould be wary what vio- 
lence they offer d me; for I had friends in 
England, and was of a nation that both 
could and would ſufficiently revenge what 
cruelty ſoever they ſhould uſe towards me. 

T hele reaſons begot a more calm reſpect 
from them ; and another while they uſed 
perſuaſive arguments, with promiſe of liber- 
ty and reward, making me believe the gen- 
Yee. was taken, and confeſſed ſo much as 
they accuſed me of: but I well knew their 
words were but wind ; for that they would 
never have warned me, if they could have 
juſtify d their allegations by a perſonal teſti- 
mony : yet I confeſs the thoughts of one 
thing much terrify'd me; which was a 
letter I gave to ſeignior Fernandez at his de- 


parture, which might have been produced 
againſt me; the letter was in his behalf, to 
all Engliſh captains at fea, for his friendly 
entertainment, his deſign being to put him- 
ſelf into a fiſherboat, to look out at ſea for 
a man of war to tranſport him for England. 

After a tedious examination of four hours, 
when they ſaw their ſubtleties could work 
nothing out of me, preſumption being but 
an unequal judge, they returned me to pri- 
fon, with charge to be more ſtrictly looked 
to: and after neglected no cunning means 
to entrap me, as I have more largely ex- 
preſs'd in another diſcourſe, at the requeſt 
of ſome of my friends. 

I will again return to the gentleman ſeig- 
nior Fernandez, who no doubt was as much 
perplexed out of priſon, as I who conld not 
fly trom the danger of my enemies, in whoſe 
cuſtody I remained. All hue-and-cries, 
ſearches, promiſes of reward, and other de- 
viſed policies, not prevailing for the ap- 
prehending of the poor gentleman, he liv'd 
in a diſguiſed obſcure manner, till time fur- 
niſhed him an opportunity to embark in a 
fiſherboat, to make uſe of my letters afore- 
ſaid, where he ſpent fourteen days at ſea, 
and failing of meeting any ſhip at ſea, and 
wearied with ſea-ſickneſs, he was forced to 
return to ſhore, where he lived ſome time 
among poor ſhepherds and herdſmen, till he 
thought his diſguiſe and disfiguring him- 
ſelf, had ſo altered him that he could not 
be known. 

Now thinking his new-formed ſhape 
would ſecure him from being diſcovered ; 
and hoping that the long time fince his 
eſcape might make his fact to be worn 
out of memory, he was embolden'd, in a 
beggar's habit, to try the charity of good 
people; and chancing to repair to a gentle- 
man's houſe for alms, it happen'd that the 
ſad gentleman and he, had been fellow- 
priſoners in the caſtle of Lisbon, who by 
his tongue, and other ſemblances and marks, 
diſcover'd who he was; and immediately 
called a ſervant, which gave a ſuſpicion to 
ſeignior Fernandez, that it was to give 
warning to the officers to apprehend him ; 
but to prevent what his heart miſgave him, 
he ſuddenly ran into the church there by, 
and took ſanctuary for his defence. 

This accident being fo ſtrange, and fal- 
ling upon a man the whole kingdom had an 
eye upon, becauſe of his former eſcape, the 
prince cardinal was immediately with ſpeed 
advertiſed of it at Lion, being above 
one hundred and twenty miles from thence. 
It was my fortune before this happen'd, to 
be releaſed out of my impriſonment, which 
I account a happineſs, that thereby I was 
brought into no danger. 

The cardinal being advertiſed, as you 
have heard, of ſeignior Fernandez's Eng 
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ſanctuary, with all ſpeed cauſed him to be 
taken out of the church, and brought to 
his old accuſtomed lodging in the caſtle of 
Lisbon, where not long atter the law pro- 
ceeded againſt him, and he received the 
doom ol death due to ſuch an oflence; but 
not without grief and ſorrow to many of 
the beholders, as well Syaniards as Portu= 
gueſe ; for indeed he was a man of much 
goodneſs and great charity, and to his abi- 
lity obliged many a ſoldier in the garriſon. 

The day appointed for his execution be- 
ing come, and having received all the rights 
and ceremonies of a Chriſtian, he was brought 
our of priſon, with a winding- ſheet lapped 
bandelier-faſhion about him; and many 
ſoldiers and others to behold him, to 

ive him their laſt adieu; and for a 
farewell for himſelf, he took occaſion to 
ſpeak to the ſoldiers there preſent, in this 
manner ; he told them, How much he had 
loved them ; and that to ſome of them he 
had given teſtimony of it, in his better tor- 
tunes, which he knew they would thank- 
fully acknowledge ; and in lieu of all his 
former courteſies, and kindneſſes, he defired 
them to requite him with one now at part- 
ing, as the laſt requeſt he ſhould ever make; 
which was, For one of them with ſpeed to 
repair to the houſe of the Miſericordia, an 
office of great reputation and truſt concern- 
ing religion and charity, and his deſire was, 
That they might be informed of the injury 
done to God, themſelves, and the holy 
church, by taking per force a penitent ſin- 
ner out of ſanctuary: a thing ſo unjuſt and 
unſuferable, that it behoved them to take 
notice of it. 

This little hope gave great content to 
the ſoldiers, and happy was he that could 
make greateſt haſte to the houſe of the Mi- 
ſericordia, to make relation of the ſtrange 
accident that had happened. The gentle- 
men of the Miſericor dia weighing the diſ- 
honour and injuſtice done their houſe, de- 
lay d no time, but poſted on horſeback to 
the place of execution, where they tound 
poor ſeignior Fernandez ready to recommend 
his ſpirit to God, and the hangman as 
ready to perform his office; but ſuch was 
his 3 by the ſpeed and courage of the 
gentlemen, that they redeemed him from 
preſent death, and returned him to the place 
trom whence he came; for as they were 
loth to loſe their privileges, ſo they were as 
unwilling to offend their king. 

The ſtrangeneſs of this accident may put 
a man in mind of an old Euęliſb proverb, 
that Marriage and hanging goes by deſtiny. 

52, In the forty eighth ſtratagem, I have 
ſhewed how neceſſary it is to get intelli- 
gence of an enemy, and how to obtain it, as 
you ſhall there find, for that part of Spain 
and Portugal I ſpoke of; ſo likewiſe you 
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ſhall read in my firſt book, how to compaſs 
intelligence of the ſouth part of Spain, as 
namely Sv. Lucar and Cadiz, by example 
of a precedent of my own: as alſo in the 
ſame book, I refer you to the way how to 
procure intelligence at the Tercera iſlands ; 
to which book I refer you for brevity ſake. 

53. When the queen lived, ſhe was in- 
clined to hearken to a project of mine, for 
the taking and inhabiting the caſtle De la 
Mina in Guinea, many years poſſeſſed by 
the Portugueſe; and for defence whereof 
they rely'd moſt upon the number of ne- 
groes, in whoſe country Mina is ſeated; 
and to indear the negroes the more to them, 
and to exaſperate them againſt the enemies, 
they make them believe, That what war 
ſoever they have with others, is in their de- 
tence againſt thoſe who ſeek to ſlay them, 
and to poſſeſs their country. But to meet 
with this project, I deviſed to carry a num- 
ber of negroes out of England, that could 
ſpeak their language, and were able to re- 
port the difference betwixt the Portugueſe 
uſage of them and ours; for in Portugal 
they fell their negroes in open market for 
ſlaves, as we do horſes, which they know 
we do not; by which means we ſhall be 
able to diſappoint their deſigns. 

54. The marquis of Santa Cruz, when 
he took the Tercera iſlands, made offer of 
landing at the city of Angra, and finding 
the iſland had drawn all their forces toge- 
ther to withſtand him in that place, he in- 
ſtantly winded his galleys about, and rowed 
five leagues to the eaſtward of it, and land- 
ed where he found no reſiſtance. The ſame 
did my lord of Eſſex at the iſland of St, Mi- 
chael, who pointed to land at Porto de 
Gallo, but left that reſolution, and went 
with his boats to Villa Franca, which he 
took eaſily, all their forces being drawn to 
Porto de Gallo. 

55. Naming Villa Franca, I will ſay 
ſomething that happened to me eighteen 
years betore this I have ſpoken of, rather 
to make you laugh, than for ſeriouſneſs 
ſake, and yet I place it amongſt the ſtrata- 
gems; and thus it was: You muſt know 
that notwithſtanding the wars with England 
and Spain, ſome of thoſe iſlands connived 
at the trade betwixt them and the Engliſh 
ſhips, which went under the name and co- 
lour of Scots: it chanced that one evening I 
came into the road of Villa Franca, but 
without the command of the caftle, at- 
tending the darkneſs of the night to go 
aboard an Engliſh ſhip there riding, to 
avoid ſuſpicion of being teen from the ſhore : 
upon my boarding of the ſame ſhip, I was 
carried by the maſter to banquet in his ca- 
bin; his company that were on board 
eſpied a boat rowing from the ſhore, and 
brought us news of it, being 1n the cabin, 

which 
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which put the maſter to a deadly fear ; for 
my being diſcover'd would have proved 
his undoing. I comforted him, and willed 
him to follow my directions, and he ſhould 
eſcape any ſuch danger. I deſired him to 
go out of the cabin, and leave me tiiere, 
and to ſay what I ſhould bid him. The 
boat came to the ſhip-ſide, and told the 
maſter, That the ſtrange ſhip that rid not 
far from him was an Engli/h rover, and 
willed him to be careful; for that night 
*twas thought he would ſurprize her: I 
willed the maſter to tell them, That he 
ſuſpected as much, and ſtood upon his guard, 
but feared that the ſhip had deſcry'd their 
boat coming off from the ſhore, and it was 
likely they would intercept their boat in 
their return to land, and adviſed them, as 
they loved their liberty, to haſten away. 
This put the Portugueſe in ſuch a fear, that 
ſuddenly, without ſpeaking one word more, 
they put off their boat without entering 
into the ſhip ; which made us laugh hear- 
tily, and was a good addition to our ſupper. 
- 56. In the year 1600. there was a com- 
plaint made by the inhabitants of the cinque 
ports, that the French incroached upon their 
fiſhing at ſea, a rocky ground five leagues 
ſouth from Rye; which place ſerves all 
London with choice fiſh : whereupon I was 
ſent down to redreſs this diſorder, and made 
uſe of the ſtratagem following; becauſe, if 
I had diſcovered my ſelf with my ſhip, the 
French would have fled : therefore I mann'd 
the Engliſb fiſnerboats with my own com- 
pany, and gave them order, as I ſhould 
paſs by with my own ſhip, and ſhoot a 
piece of ordnance, to board the French and 
poſſeſs them; which they did, and by 
means thereof the cinque-ports injoy'd their 
ancient privilege. | 
57. The ſtratagem of taking the pirates 
in Ireland, Anno 1614, is amply ſet down 


in my ſecond book, to which I refer you, 


wiſhing you to peruſe it; for it will give 
you pleaſure and content in reading it, and 
a light withal how to uſe the ſame ſtrata- 
gem, if there be occaſion. 

58. A ſhip, and by conſeqence he that is 
imploy'd in her, may be deceived by touch- 
ing the needle in the manner following: a 
ſhip going her courſe to the port ſhe is 
bound, may be deceived in touching the 
north point ſouth with a loadſtone, which 
is contrary to the place ſhe is going to, and 
may, perhaps, carry her upon ſome ſhoals 
and rocks, that in a right courſe there is no 
cauſe to fear, 


59. In the voyage with my lord of Lind- 


ſey, in 1635, we lent over a fiſherboat to 


Breſt, Baltour bay, and other places upon 
that coaſt, to ſpy and view the ſtate of the 
French and Holland fleet, which we knew 


was thither retired, * but with ſuch inſtruc- 
tions as the French could not ſuſpect it; and 
that they might ſee we had great confidence 
in them, and to receive advertiſement from 

them, we pretended the cauſe of our imploy- 

ing the boat was to look out certain Tyrki// 

pirates, who we ſuppoſed hover'd upon their 

coaſt, The boat returned with a true re- 

lation, as we after found which; gave us good 

ſat isfact ion. 

60. Not long after my being taken by 
the galleys in Spain, if I had not been by 
accident prevented, I had eſcaped the im- 
priſonment I endured for many months in 
the ſaid galleys at Caſcais and Lisbon, which 
was molt grievous to me, by this ſtrata- 
gem following. Whilſt we rid in the har- 
bour of Lisbon, there came aboard the gal- 
ley where I was, a maſter of a ſhip of Hol- 
land, who ſpake good Engliſh: this man 
came from Braſil; tor at that time the Por- 
tugueſe freighted Holland ſhips in moſt 
of their long voyages, though they pre- 
tended to be in war one with another. This 
Hollander pitying my caſe, wiſhed me pri- 
vately aboard his ſhip, promiſing to conceal 


and hide me that I ſhould not be found; 


beſides his word, I took his proteſtation 
and vow to perform his promiſe, if I could 
deviſe to eſcape out of the galley. I veri- 
av the man meant truly and honeſtly ; 
or he confirmed it by many proteſtations 
at other times and days. Whereupon I was 
not idle to deviſe an eſcape, and writ a let- 
ter with my own hand, directed to the reſt 
of my company, then priſoners with me, 
declaring that my captivity was ſo hard, 
that I could no longer endure it, but choſe 
rather to end my lite by drowning my ſelf, 
and wiſhed them to ſignify ſo much to my 
friends in England: and one night, when all 
things were whilſt and ſilent in the galley, I 
intended ſecretly to eſcape, by ſtealing ſe- 
cretly into the ladder of the galley at the 
tide of ebb, and to convey my ſelf into the 
water without noiſe, or moving either hand 
or foot, till I was brought clear off the gal- 
ley's view, and then to ſwim on board the 
Holland ſhip, who lay juſt in the wake 
of the galley, and in view of me: this I 
might eaſily have done without ſuſpicion, or 
notice taken of me; but unluckily it fell out, 
that the day before I meant to pur this ſtra- 
tagem in execution, the galleys were com- 
manded upon ſome ſervice to ſea ; fo that 
before our return to Lisbon the Holland ſhip 
was gone a new voyage, and I fruſtrated of 


my hopes. 


As commonly one diſcourſe begets ano- 
ther, ſo this accident puts me in mind of 
ſome others that befel me, or that I was wic- 
neſs to, in the time of my impriſonment, 
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which I have been deſired by my friends 
to put in writing, that there may remain a 
remembrance of them after my death : and 
what I inſert is neither as project or ſtrata- 
gem, but only a plain narration of what I 
have heard and ſcen. 

Riding in the port of Lisbon, (for there is 
no other place for the galleys to reſide upon 
all that coaſt,) there was diſcover'd to the 
general a practice by an Halian to draw the 
forgado's, or galley-ſlaves, to take arms and 
riſe againſt the ſoldiers, and poſſeſs them- 
{elves of the galley and men where he was, 
in order to recover their liberties, and dif- 
poſe of the galley as they pleaſed. This 
treaſon being examined, the /talian confeſs'd 
it ; and for his reward his two arms were 
made faſt to the ſtern of two galleys, and 
his two legs to two others, and he quarter'd 
by the rowing of the galleys. It this La- 
lian had had the wit of an Talian, he would 
not thus have play'd the fool ; for he might 
well know where ſo many men were to be 
truſted, as are in a galley, it could not 
chooſe but be reveal'd. The flaves con- 
fiſting of ſo many nations, and the treſ- 
paſſes being ſo different, ſome condemn'd 
for life, others for years more or leſs, and 
any one revealing it, was able to purchaſe 
his own liberty and reward. Or ſuppoſe 
they had prevail'd in their deſign, the reſt 
of the galleys had been able to have ma- 
ſter d them; or if not, they had been de- 
ſtitute of victuals to ſuſtain them, not ha- 
ving ſo much as water; for every ſecond day 
they uſed to fetch their water from the 
ſhore : or though all thoſe I have ſpoken of 
had been no impediment to them, yet there 
had been no place to have fled to but ſome 

rt of France, no nearer than ſeven or 
eight hundred miles. 

The next accident I take notice of, was 
in the ſame port of Lisbon, and in the ſame 
galleys that happen'd to the captain of the 
vice-admiral, a churliſh and ill-natured 
man, as my ſelf had ſome occaſion to ſay 3 
for after my being taken priſoner, I found 
him diſcourteous and uncivil towards me; 
tor without leave, knowledge, or warning to 
my page that ferv'd me, nor permiſſion to 
ſee me, he ſent him to the fartheſt part of 
all Spain, intending he ſhould never return 
more into his country; though after he 
tailed of his purpoſe, by means of an Eng- 
li/hman that lived thereabouts, whither he 
was ſent, and underſtanding this accident of 
his coming thither, and that he had been 
my ſervant, whoſe name and friends he well 
knew, though he was unacquainted with me; 
yet at my requeſt by letter, when I heard 
of the condition of the man, moſt courte- 
ouſly he procur'd means, and obtain'd li- 
berty and licence for my ſervant to return to 


me, and of his own accord furniſhed him 
Vor, III. 
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with money ſufficient for his journey, who 
arrived ſafely, and continued to do me ſer- 
vice during the time of my impriſonment ; 
whom after I preferr*d to be a captain in the 
ſervice againſt the Spaniards. 

This ill-condition'd Spani/h captain after 
taſted a Juſt reward for his ill diſpoſition ; 
for as it is the uſe of captains of galleys to 
make choice of ſome Moor or Tur to attend 
them in their cabins, as people more neat 
and officious than chriſtians, and more ob- 
ſequious and deſirous to pleaſe than their 
own natural countrymen : out of thoſe ſup- 
poſed reaſons the captain made choice of one 
of them, a Turk 1n religion, and moſt con- 
ſonant to his humour, as he conceived. It 
happen'd, that as this Moor exceeded in di- 
ligence, ſo it increaſed his credit and truſt 
with his captain; who ſending him one da 
aſhore to waſh his linnen, (for ſome of the 
Moors exceed women in that employ,) he 
carried with him one hundred crowns of 
his captain's, which he had in charge among 
other moneys and plate; this Moor was in- 
ticed by company to play, where he made 
a ſhort end of his hundred crowns. 

After ſome time his theft was diſcover'd 
to his captain 3 who was ſo inraged, having 
no means to recover his loſs, that he re- 
turned him to his oar and painful bank in 
the galley, where he remained in his former 
ſlavery. But this was not revenge ſufficient 
to pleaſe the captain, but he ordered him a 
cruel puniſhment uſually inflicted upon of- 
fenders, laying them flat over the Cruzea, 
where he was unmercifully beaten with a bull's 
pizzle till he was made unable either to ſtand 
or fit, or to do the king's work ; nor was 
the captain willing he ſhould do him ſervice 
till time had overcome his paſſion ; but then 
finding a great want of his attendance, he 
once more delivered him out of his chains, 
and accepted of his ſervice as he was wont, 
and ſo he paſſed ſome time as he was for- 
merly wont to do. 

But the Moor carried a canker'd revenge- 
ful heart againſt his captain, which he craf- 
tily diſſembled, not giving any kind of ſu- 
ſpicion till he had found a way and oppor- 
tunity to compaſs it; which was in this 
manner : 

At his uſual hour in the morning he re- 
paired to get up his captain, but provided 
all things for his purpoſe ; as firſt, a croſs- 
bar to keep down the ſcuttle ; and being 
below, he provided himſelf with powder, 
fire, match, and other neceſſaries, which he 
placed in the outward room, and ſuddenly 
ruſh'd into his captain's cabin with a 
naked dagger in his hand, to whom he 
gave eight ſtabs, making account he had 
ſlain him; but hearing a noiſe without, he 
left the captain, and betook himſelf to a 
gentleman who cry'd out for help z which 

being 
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being done, he put the match to the train 
he had prepared, and ſet the galley on fire, 
which he leaped into and burnt himſelf to 
aſhes 3 but by the help of the other galleys 
that rid near her, they ſuddenly boarded 
her, ſaved all her ſlaves, and the captain, 
who was not quite dead; but what elſe was 
in her was all conſumed. A rare example 
of revenge in a heathen to a chriſtian ! and 
though the captain and he differed in reli- 
gion, yet not much in condition and perverſe 
natures. 

This captain was after queſtion'd as the 
author of the deſtruction of the king's gal- 
ley, by the ill uſage of this ſlave ; and had 
it not been for the general's ſake, Don Fran- 
ciſco de Coloma, brother to Don Carlo Co- 
loma, who was after ambaſſador into Eng- 
land in king James and king Charles's time, 
he had deeply ſmarted for it. 

Misfortunes thus left not the captain, but 
ſtill attended him, as a thing fatal to his 
ill nature; for after the recovery of his 
hurts, and reſtitution of his command, he 
was once more rifled and robbed by another 
Moor he entertained in the place of his 
other ſervant : This Mor was enticed by 
two Spaniſh ſoldiers to commit the theft; 
and after it was done, he and the ſoldiers 
paſs'd over the river without interruption, 
and kept company together till they arrived 
upon a ſpacious great hill, where the ſol- 
diers, finding a good opportunity for their 
purpoſe, flew the Moor, poſſeſſed the mo- 
ney, and eſcaped themſelves ; ſo that they 
were never heard more of whilſt I was in 
9Pain, 

I will leave ſpeaking of the galleys whilſt 


I was in them: And now I was removed to 


the caſtle of Lisbon, where I remained pri- 
ſoner a good ſpace 3 but I will end with 
the hap of two of the ſaid galleys, which 
my eyes beheld, and my ſelf was made an 
actor of revenge upon them. 

In my firſt book, and in the year 1591. 
you will find how I became priſoner to the 
Spaniards, and what paſſed in the fight 
betwixt ſix galleys and the ſhip I was taken 
in: It happened that about eleyen years 
after, and as you ſhall likewiſe find in the 
ſame book, that Sir Richard Leteſon and 
my felt had the ſurprizing a carrack and 
two galleys, which we burnt in the road 
of Zezimbra; which two galleys were of 
the number aforeſaid that took me, and one 
of them the very ſame wherein I was kept 
priſoner. This act of revenge to ſome men 
would have been very pleaſing. 

In September, which is commonly the 
month for the galleys to make their retreat 
into harbour tor winter, I and eight of my 
company were ſtrongly guarded to the ca- 
ſtle of Lisbon, there to, lie impriſoned till a 
courſe was taken for our redemption out of 


England, with an allowance of 7 d. + per 
diem tor each man for his maintenance, a 
proportion that did not equal 3 d. per diem 
according Ito the rate of things in Kugland. 
All the time of our impriſonment we were 
cloſe confined, only in the morning we re- 
ſorted to the caſtle walls, with a guard ot 
ſoldiers, to perform our neceſſury occa- 
lions. 

It happened on St. Andrew's day fol- 
lowing, being upon the walls, at our uſa! 
hour, we beheld a great galleon of th: 
king's turning up the river in her fighting 
ſails, being ſumptuouſly deck'd with anci- 
ents, ſtreamers and pendants, with all other 
ornaments, to ſhew her bravery. She let 
fly all her ordnance in a triumphant man- 
ner for che taking Sir Richard Greenville in 
the Revenge at the iſland of Flores, ſhe be- 
ing one of that flect, and the firſt voyage 
ſhe ever made. 

I confeſs it was one of the greateſt and 
ſorrowfulleſt ſights that ever my eyes be- 
held, to fee the cauſe the Spaniard; had to 
boaſt, and no remedy in me to revenge it 
but in my tongue, but hoped for future 
comfort, and took ſuch Engliſhmen as were 
in my company to witneſs what 1 ſhould 
ſay to them: I offered to give them one 
for ten, if I did live, to be at the taking 
and poſſeſſing of that triumphant gal- 
leon, that carry'd the name of that day, 
viz, St. Andrew. This paſſed but as an 
idle deſire I had to ſee my word come to 
effect. 

In the year 1596, which was five years 
after, enſued our Cadiz expedition, under 
the command of the earl of He and the 
lord admiral, where, amongſt fifty-eight 
ſhips there deſtroyed and burnt, the {aid 
9. Andrew was, and ſhe and another only, 
ſaved from the fire: but this was nothing 
to my prognoſticating wager, for I could 
aſſume no more to my felt than any other 
man of that fleet; but it happened, as 1 
was captain of the Repul/e under my lord 
of Eſſex, I was appointed in the Neis 
boat and ſome others to ſave the galleons 
that were run aſhore, whoſe names were 
theſe, S/. Matthew, St. Andrew, St. Philip, 
and S.. Thomas: the St. Matthew and S.. 
Andrew we preſerved, though it was 
with ſome peril to us: the St. Philip 
and S/. Thomas ſet themſelves on fire, even 
as I was ready to enter the S/. Philip: and 
I may boldly ſay, what I ſpake in the ca- 
ſtle of Lion was now punctually per- 
formed ; and for the truth hereof, it is 
not long ſince one of the Engliſhmen lived, 
and till his death vouched my words to 
be true, 

Theſe four ſtrange accidents I have in- 
ſerted in this fifth book, at the entreaty of 
iriends that have heard me often relate then ; 
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but what ſhall follow was upon the impor- 
tunity of ſome of my children, who conſi- 
dered how young I was when I put my ſelf 
into the wars at ſea, how long I have ſince 
lived, and been acquainted with the affairs 
of the world, which amounts to fifty-ſix 
years, and the often dangers and perils I 
have gone through by the ſword, by fa- 
mine, by danger of the fea, and other ca- 
ſualties, as all men are ſubject to that run 
ſuch deſperate adventures. Theſe reaſons 
prevail'd with me, that I yielded to their re- 
queſt : and though in my firſt book I have 
had occaſion to ſpeak of moſt of them, when 
I treated of the voyages that then happen- 
ed, and wherein there was occaſion to men- 
tion them, yet, for brevity ſake, I have 
added them to the Jatter part of this fifth 
book, that they may ſuddenly be turned to, 
and found referring to the year and book 
where you ſhall find them; and I will make 
my beginning in the year 1585. when the 
wars with $paiz began, and wherein I was 
an actor at the taking of the firſt Spaniſh 
prize. 

In that voyage of 1585. and in the month 
of September, I was a youth of ſixteen years 
of age, and fo inclined to ſee the world 
abroad, that without the knowledge of ta- 
ther or mother I put my ſelf into an action 
by ſea, where there was in company of us 
two ſmall ſhips, fitted for men of war, that 
authorized us by com iſſion to ſeize upon 
the ſubjects of the king of Spain, We de- 
parted from the Ie of Wight, to which 
place we returned with our dear-bought 
prize: ſhe was a Biſcainer of three hundred 
tons, well mann'd, ſufficiently furniſhed, 
and bravely defended ; ſhe came from Grand 
Bay in Newfoundland, which at our firſt ar- 
rival upon the coaſt of Spain we met with, 
and retuſing to yield to us, we ſuddenly 
boarded, and by conſent of all our men 
entered her; but the waves of the fea 
growing high, we were forced to ungrapple, 
and to leave our men fighting on board her 
from eight of the clock in the evening till 
eight in the morning. The manner how, 
and all other circumſtances, you will find in 
my ſecond book. 

My next eſcape was in the year 1387. 
and the firſt voyage I went captain to fea ; 
where, abiding longer than I expected, I 
was put to great extremity of victuals, and 
coming from the Canary iſland towards 
England, I fell in with Ireland, and put 
into Dingle bay, where the ſame morning I 
was taken with a moſt dangerous and tem- 
peſtuous ſtorm, being upon a lee-ſhore, and 


the weather as dark and foggy as though it 


were night, The maſter tound himſelf ſo 
nigh the land, that within an hour we could 
not eſcape ſhipwreck upon the devouring 


clifts, if God did not ſend us the fight of a 
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little rock called the Crow, half a mile from 
the entrance of the port of Dingle : every 
man was as careful to look for this rock as 
for lite, for our ſafety conſiſted in the ſight 
of it; and by great fortune it was ſpy'd by 
a Brazilian Indian that ſerv'd me; which 
rock was a perfect director to our maſter, 
and in half an hour he harbour'd us in the 
port of Dingle. This put me in remem- 
brance of what I had formerly read, that 
there was nothing more pleaſant to a man 
than to ſee himſelf at the point of death by 
ſhipwreck at ſea, and ſuddenly to eſcape the 
danger by arriving in a ſafe harbour. 

Here I received two lives from God, the 
one was the elcape of ſhipwreck, as you have 
heard; the other of famine ; for when we 
were ſafely arrived, we took view of our 
bread, for other victuals we had none, and 
we had dividzd to every man his propor- 
tion of bread a forinight before, and found 
but ſix bisket cakes amongſt our whole fifty 
men and more. 

Reckoning according to years, which 
courle I mean to follow, my next ſhall be 
in 1589, when I ſcrved as vice-admiral to 
the earl of Cumberland to the iſlands Azores ; 
and coming to Flores, the moſt weſtermoſt 
iſland of the ſeven, my lord had notice of 
certain Speriſp ſhips riding in the road of 
Fayal, ready to take the firſt wind for 
Spain, to the fouthward of which iſland my 
lord had paſſed eight days before. Upon 
this news my lord haſtened thither, both to 
be reſolved of the truth thereof, as allo to 
make an attempt upon thoſe ſhips, it he 
ſhould ſee a poſlibility to prevail : but ar- 
riving two days after towards the evening, 
a calm took him, and he was not able to 
reach within two leagues of the road where 
the ſhips lay ; whereupon there was a coun- 
cil called, as in all caſes of difficulty there 
is, wherein my felt and captain Lifter very 
earneſtly propoſed, and by entreaty pre- 
vailed, that we might have leave in that 
calm to row to the road to take a view of 
the ſhips, that againſt morning we might 
ſee where to take advantage by ſurprizing 
them. 

As we drew near the Spaniards the daſh- 
ing of our oars was heard, which gave the 
alarm to the admiral, who only wore the 
flag, and inſtantly let fly her ordnance, 
without any certain aim, more than the 
daſhing of the oars directed. Captain Liſter 
and I ſeeing our ſelves miſſed by the ſhot, 
were ſo much encouraged, that, rather like 
mad than diſcreet men, we ran aboard the 
admiral with an intent ſuddenly to ſurprize 
her; but finding fo great an inequality in 
our forces, (tor the ſhip carry'd ſixteen pieces 
of ordnance, was well mann'd and provided,) 
we were glad to put off our boat and retire, 
repenting of our bargain, f 
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As we were rowing towards our fleet 
again, which all this while beheld the fight, 
and heard the report of the ſhips ordnance, 
we met another boat of greater burthen ſent 
to ſuccour us; and after joyful ſalutation, 
we reſolved and concluded with both our 
boats to return again, and give a ſecond 
aſſault upon the admiral, telling them the 
ſtate and condition of the ſhip, which did 
ſo encourage both the one and the other, 
that by conſent it was agreed they ſhould 
board her in the quarter, and we in the 
hauſe, and we to cut her cable, and let her 
drive off to ſea, All this was ſucceſsfully 
acted, and the ſhip miraculouſly enjoy'd, 
notwithſtanding the continual ſhot from the 
caſtle, to which the ſhip was moored ; and 
which caſtle a month after we took, and af- 
forded us forty five pieces of ordnance, 
mounted and diſmounted. I muſt not for- 
get, that as we entered the admiral on the 
one ſide, the Spaniards leap'd over-board 
on the other, except the captain, Jobn de 
Palma, and one more. 

Now having got an unexpected victory, 
rather by valour than reaſon, we towed 
out the ſhip with our two boats, the caſtle 
not ſparing to fire at us, till we brought 
her without reach of the ſhot, and then we 
agreed to take out all our men, except one 
at helm to govern her, and ſtruck down her 
ſails; and we ourſelves returned in our boats 
once more into the road, where we poſ- 
ſeſſed ourſelves of the other ſeven _ left 
behind, three of which were of reaſonable 
good value. For the other particulars of 
this voyage I refer to my firſt book, where 
you ſhall find this relation following; 
Coming into the iſland of St. Mary's, we 
found an unwelcome entertainment, though 
indeed we meant the people no farther hurt 
than to be ſupplied with water from the 
iſland ; but it ſeems they were better pre- 


. pared to forbid us than we expected; for 


at our offering to land with two hundred 
and odd men, two parts of them were ſud- 
denly hurt and ſlain; in which encounter 
my ſword, which I placed naked, and the 

int upward, was ſhot aſunder, and the 
bullet paſs'd through the belly of my doub- 
ler, which, if it had not been for my ſword, 
had done the like through my belly. 

My lord being thus fruſtrated of all hope 
of water and other refreſhment, was to ſeek 
the help of another iſland to give him relief; 
for now drink began to be ſcarce, and it 
was likely it would put us to deſperate 
want; and ſtanding from hence to the 
iſland of S“. George, by labour and pains, 
and by the help of my ſwimming, my ſhip 
drawing little water to come near the ſhore, 
J procured ſo much water as kept us after 
from periſhing. 

Paſſing by the other ſide of the iſland of 


St. George, we might ſee a goodly ſpout, 
iſſuing out of the great clift, which gave 
my lord a great comfort to be ſupply'd 
with drink by that ſpout. Now began our 
people to be in deſpair of any help of drink, 
either by ſea or iſland, and by one conſent, 
in a tumultuous manner, cry'd out to return 
to England, which much troubled my lord, 
who hoped for a better fortunate voyage be- 
fore his return; and finding no man ſo 
heartily true to him as myſelt, he bewail'd 
himſelf and his caſe to me, how much ir 
imported him to try what water that ſpout 
would yield him, conjuring me, by the love 
I bore him, that I would put myſelf into a 
ſmall boat that rowed with three oars, one 
man to ſteer, and myſelf to ſit, and to ven- 
ture aſhore, to ſhew the poſſibility that 
ſpout would yield him tor water, promiſing 
that he and his ſhip ſhould ſtand within a 
mile of the land, to take me up at my re- 
turn. I performed it as honeſtly as he re- 
poſed truſt in me, though by an accident it 
had almoſt coſt me my life. 

In my way, rowing towards the ſhore, 
a great whale was ſpy'd from my lord's 
ſhip, lying with her back upon the water 
aſleep, as 1s the nature of whales before 
ſtorms. This whale was ſuppoſed to be a 
rock, and dangerous for the ſhip to bear 
turther into land ; and thereupon tacked 
about to ſea leaving me to the mercy of 
the waves. I had no ſooner ſet my foot 
aſhore, but it began to be dark with night 
and fog, to blow, fain, thunder, and ligh- 
ten, in the cruelleſt manner that I have ſeen. 
There was no way for me to eſcape death, 
but to put n to the mercy of the ſca; 
neither could I have any great hope of help 
or life; for the ſhip was out of ſight, and 
only appeared a light upon the ſhrowds to 
direct me. This ſudden alteration of wea- 
ther, gave me loſt in the opinion of my 
lord and all his company. 

All this while the ſhip lay upon the lee; 
and ſeeing it was in vain to expect my 
return, the maſter called with the whiſtle to 
fill the ſails; but the maſter-gunner being 
a countryman of mine, and one that loved 
me well, (an approved man of skill and 
art, by the place he held as maſter-gunner 
in the pope's admiral galley in the victo- 
rious battle of Lepanto, in which battle he 
was ſore wounded,) he humbly beſought 
my lord to forbear filling the fails one hour 
longer,which my lord willingly granted; and 
in that interim of time, one of the compa- 
ny in the ſhip ſpy'd a flaſh of fire, and 
heard the report of a musket ; for all our 
powder was ſpent to that very laſt ſhot, by 
means whereof we were preſerved, rather 
by miracle than any human art. And to 
make it the more ſtrange, we were no 


ſooner riſen from our ſeats, and ropes in 
our 
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our hands to enter the ſhip, but the boat 


immediately ſunk. And though I have 
paſſed many dangers, as will appear by this 
treatiſe, yet I account this the greateſt of all, 
and none of the reſt to be parallel'd with 
it. 

What miſeries we endured in the latter 
end of the voyage, you ſhall find in the 
firſt book, where I have occaſion to ſpeak 
of our return, and the extremity we en- 
dured, which was more terrible than befel 
any ſhip in the eighteen years war; for lay- 
ing aſide the continual expectation of death 
by ſhipwreck, and the daily mortality of 
our men, I will ſpeak of our famine, that 
exceeded all men and ſhips I have known in 
the courſe of my life : tor ſixteen days to- 
gether we never traſted drop of drink, ei- 
ther beer, wine, or water; and though we 
had plenty of beef and pork of a year's 
ſalting, yet did we forbear eating it, for 
making us the drier. Many drunk ſalt wa- 
ter, and thoſe that did died ſuddenly, and 
the laſt word they uſually ſpake was drink, 
drink, drink : and I dare boldly ſay, that 
of five hundred men that were in that 
ſhip ſeven years before, at this day there 
is not a man alive but myſelf, and one 
more. 

The firſt port we arrived at was the Vin- 
try in Ireland, five miles by land from 
Dingle church, that gave me ſuccour in my 
former voyage, as I have ſaid: here we 
made ſhift to furniſh my lord with a horſe, 
and myſelf and ſome other gentlemen fol- 
lowed a- foot. At our coming to the town, 
we found my lord in the houſe of the ſove- 
reign, which is the title of mayor, telling 
his ſtrange adventures, and his dangerous 
eſcape of famiſhing with want of drink. 
The ſovereign told his lordſhip, That 
about two years before, a gentleman came 
into their port, in as great a want of meat, 
as his lordſhip was of drink ; and even 
as he was repeating my name I entered the 
door, who my lord took by the hand in 
their preſence, and ſaid, Lupus eſt in fa- 
bula. They beheld me with admiration, 
and told my lord, that it was my fortune 
that brought him thither; and held them- 
ſelves happy that it was in their power to 
give him relief, as they had done the like 
to me before. 

In the year 1590. my former ſickneſs, you 
have heard, I took in Ireland, kept me from 
imployment, or thought of the ſea 3 but 
now finding my body as willing as my 
mind to follow my begun courſes, this 
year of 1591. I attended my lord of Cum- 
berland once more, and had the command 
of the Garland under him, wherein he went 
admiral. I can ſay little of any conſequence 
of this voyage that concerned myſelf, but 
my impriſonment by ſix Spaniſh galleys, 
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near the iſland of Burlings, which I have 
had cauſe to remember, by ſome accidents 
you ſhall read in my ſucceding voyage. 

My conſtancy has been ſuch, though to 
my coſt, where I have made profeſſion of 
love, that no ſmall unkindneſs could ſud- 
denly divert me, when my affection has 
been grounded upon true friendſhip, as may 
appear by my faithfulneſs to the lord I 
now ſpeak of, for whom I have often ven- 
tured my life, with little fruit of his favour. 
And I muſt confeſs it was ſome blemiſh to 
my judgment; for notwithſtanding many 
admonitions, I was incredulous, ſtill rely- 
ing upon him, and followed him in this 
voyage of 1593. in the place I had for- 
merly held, captain of the Golden Lyon, a 
ſhip of the queen's, wherein he ſerved as ad- 
miral. What I ſhall ſay here relates to 
ſome principal accidents that concern my- 
ſelf in this voyage; and for the reſt, I re- 
fer you to my firſt book, where I have 
ſhewed, that my lord being ſevered from 
his fleet about the Burlings, met with 
twelve hulks of the eaſt country, that af- 
ter ſome fight, yielded, and delivered him 
a large quantity of powder, which they 
carried for the king of Spain's ſervice; my 
lord took the one half of thoſe ſhips, and 
ſtood off to ſea ; the other half he left 
with me to examine and rummage. To- 
wards night my lord caſt off thoſe of his 
company, whom I ſpy'd making towards 
me and their conſorts, which ſeemed ſtrange 
to me, that was left guarded but by a ſmall 
ſhip, and his long boat with fifty men. I 
feared, as after I found true, that thoſe 
ſhips had a reſolution to board and take 
me 3 but to prevent their deſign, I leap- 
ed into my lord's boat on one fide of the 
ſhip, as they boarded her on the other ; 
in which leap I received a hurt in my leg, 
which to this day, in 1641. I have found 
a great decay to my whole body. 

In the ſaid book you will find, that from 
hence my lord ſtood to the iſland of Cuer- 
vo, where he was taken with a moſt me- 
lancholly ſickneſs, and in deſpair of health 
or life, unleſs he might be relieved with 
the milk of a cow; and I ſeeing in what 
condition he was, and valuing his life as 
much as my own, I ventured my perſon 
to get him a cow from the hands of the 
enemy, either by fair or foul mean; and 
put myſelf into the hands of the Portugueſe 
of the iſland of Cuervo; firſt ſhewing a 
flag of truce, I told them the cauſe of my 
coming to them, was out of love; and that 
we had a great fleet at ſea thereabouts: and 
leſt any of them ſhould do them injury, I 
brought them a protection from our gene- 
ral, the earl of Cumberland, to defend them, 
if any violence ſhould be offered them; 
and ſo inſinuated to 1 as they afforded 
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courteous entertainment; and becauſe night 
drew on, they deſired me to ſtay all night: 
I willingly imbraced their offer, and by 


my liberal carriage, obtained what I re- 


quired ; and the day following carry'd a 
cow and other refreſhments aboard, which 
gave my of milk till my lord's arrival 
in England. This cow, in all likelihood, 
was the ſaving of my lord's life for the pre- 
ſent; which he acknowledged. 

In the enſuing year 1595. I was married 
but before my marriage, I engaged myſelf 
by promiſe to attend my lord of Cumber- 
land, as his vice-admiral, to ſea. Himſelf 
went in the Malice Scourge, a brave ſhip, 
built by himſelf ; his vice-admiral Alſider, 
a goodly ſhip of the merchants. 

Now I began to have a proof of what 
before I had juſt cauſe to ſuſpect, viz. the 
inconſtant friendſhip of my lord of Cum- 
berland ; for though I was drawn by his 
ſweet words and promiſes to this voyage, 
and that we had proceeded upon it 10 far 
as Plimouth, and from thence eight or nine 
leagues to ſea, towards the coaſt of Spain, 
without imparting, or making ſhew of any 
thing to me, he ſuddenly quitted the 
voyage, and appointed another captain for 
his own ſhip, which did ſo much diſcon- 
tent me for the preſent, that I abandoned 
the company of his ſhip at ſea, and be- 
took myſelt to my own adventure : This 
bred an after-quarrel betwixt my lord and 
me; and 1t was a long time before we were 
reconciled, 

My voyage produced no danger of fa- 
mine or ſword, as other voyages had done, 
The worſt enemy I found were ſtorms, 
which were ſuch as forced me to cut my 
main-maſt by the board, and compelled 
me to bear for England. After I had 
weathered the coaſt of Spain, the ſtorm held 
on 16 outragious, and of ſuch long conti- 

nuance, that I was driven to Spaiz before 
the ſea, betwixt the Groyne in Gallicia, and 
Blavet in Britany, which port the Spaniards 
at that time poſſeſſed. The ſea was ſo grown, 
and the waves ſo mighty, that they raked 
me fore and aft, for want of a main-maſt 
to keep up the ſhip; ſo that I expected for 
many days together nothing but founder- 
ing in the ſea ; but at laſt it pleaſed God 
to ſend me to Plimouth, where I found the 
people much diſtracted, upon the news 
brought them of the arrival of four Spa- 
niſh galleys, from Blavet to Penzance in 
Cormuall,which village they took and ſack- 
ed Theſe four galleys could not chuſe 
but paſs me that night in a calm unſcen. 
Sir Francis Drake was now at Plimouth, 
ready bound with his fleet to the Weſt In- 
dies, in which voyage he died. Upon the 


news of theſe galleys, he inſtantly put to 


ſea, and myſelf with him ; and arriving at 
Penzance, we found the Spaniards were 
gone, and the poor ſpoil not worth their 
labour they found in the town. 

The next offenſive voyage by us, was to 

Cadiz, in 1596. under the command of the 
earl of E, and my lord admiral, where. 
of I had formerly occaſion to ſay ſome- 
thing, when IF made mention of burning 
of fifty eight ſail of ſhips, and the ta- 
king the S“. Andrew. The principal and 
dangerouſeſt thing that happened to me 
in that voyage, was the accident follow- 
ing: 
My lord of Efſex having made way 
through the town, at length came to the 
ſpacious market-place, where he found the 
greateſt and ſharpeſt reſiſtance from the 
houſes thereabouts, that ſorely flanked him, 
which way ſoever he paſſed or looked, and 
one houſe more than the reſt ſeemed moſt 
dangerous; whereupon I deſired my lord to 
ſpare me fifty old ſoldiers of the Low Ccun- 
tries, to give an aſſault upon that houſe, 
which his lordſhip granted, and I perform- 
ed, and took it. In that conflict 1 was 
ſhot with a musket- bullet through my ſcarf, 
and breeches ; and the handle and pummel 
of my ſword ſhot from my fide, without 
any further hurt. As I ſtooped for my 
handle, and pummel of my ſword, Sir John 
Winkfield was next to me a horſeback, who 
had received a hurt in his thigh a little be- 
fore; and as he was asking me how I did, 
(for it ſeems he feared I was ſorely wounded 
by my ſtooping,) he was ſhot with a bul- 
let in the head, and ſuddenly fell down 
dead ; and theſe were the laſt words that 
ever he ſpoke. What more concerns this 
voyage in general, you will find in the firſt 
book : but by the way, this I note, that as 
the ſword is the death of many a man, ſo it 
hath been twice the preſerver of my life, the 
one at the iſland of S. Mary's, in 1589. the 
other now at Cadiz, in 1596. 

The iſland expedition ſucceeded this to 
Cadiz, in 1597. equal with it both in 
greatneſs, goodneſs, and the perſon of the 
man that commanded it. In this expedi- 
tion I was captain of the Rainbow of the 
queen's, which ſhip had a ſpecial cauſe to 
be remembered, by meeting the Indies fleet 
in the manner following. 

My lord of Ee had intelligence from 
the iſland of Gracioſa, where he had ſome 
men aſhore, of certain ſhips deſcry'd off 
to ſea, The night drawing on, his lord- 
ſhip divided his fleet into three ſquadrons, 
and myſelf being the next ſhip to him, 
he commanded me to ſtand away ſouth 
that night ; and if I ſpy'd any ſhips, to 
make ſigns, with ſhooting my ordnance, 


and making falſe fires, promiſing to ſend 
twelve 
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twelve ſhips after me. I inſtantly departed 
as I was directed, not doubting but the 
twelve ſhips would follow me. Ir blew little 
wind, and within leſs than four hours, about 
twelve a-clock in the night, I fell in com- 
pany of a fleet conſiſting of twenty five ſail; 
whereupon I put my felt into my boat, the 
calm continuing, reſolving, though it were 
with my apparent peril, to diſcover what 
ſhips they were, before I would preſume to 
mike ſigns, as I was directed: approaching 
near the fleet, I hailed them in Spani/h, who 
anſwered me in the fame language; and by 
their courſe, I knew them to be the Indies 
fleet; and having as much as I deſired for 
the preſent, I returned on board the Rain- 
bow, and afterwards performed ſo much as 
I was commanded, in ſhooting of my ord- 
nance, and making falſe fires: I accompa- 
nied the fleet that night, and the next day, 
till I brought them into the road of Angra, 
in the iſland of Tercera; and what after be- 
fel me and them, I refer to my firſt book : all 
the hurt that happened to me in this deſpe- 
rate attempt of mine, beſides the hazard of 
ſhot from the caſtles and fleet, my ſhip be- 
ing ſhot through fifteen times, was foul 
words and railing language, with ſome 
ſhot from the Spaniards when I firſt hailed 
them in my boat. 

In our return this voyage, I was in more 
peril, hazard, and danger, than any other 
ſhip of our fleet; for the Rainbow is known 
to be the moſt rowling and labourſome ſhip 
in England, eſpecially in the condition I 
was in, having ſpent my foremaſt in a 
mighty ſtorm, and mountainous ſeas, where 
we hourly expected death. 

My next voyage, of all others, was moſt 
fortunate to me, wherein the carrack was 
taken, and the beſt ſervice performed by ſo 
few ſhips, that happened in all the queen's 
time; and yet it gives the leaſt occaſion to 
ſpeak of, of many others wherein I was an 
actor, ſave only that I muſt aſſume to my 
ſelf to be the 4 perſuader of the attempt 
upon her. The reſolution taken by conſent 
of council, how to aſſail her, was in this 
manner, That Sir Richard Leuſon and I 
ſhould anchor in the road of Zezimbra, near 
the carrack and their other forces, the reſt 
of our ſhips to ply up and down, and not 
to anchor : Sir Richard, according to his 
directions, made his firſt entrance into the 
road ; but by the negligence of his maſter, 
much to his diſlike, he failed in anchoring, 
and the current taking him on the bow, 
carried him out of the road; ſo that it was 
the next day before he could recover in again: 
my ſelf having the rear, followed my admi- 
ral according to former order, till I had 
brought one broad-lide againſt the galleys, 
and my other againſt the carrack and caſtle, 
which done I ler fall my anchor ; and for 
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what followed upon it, I refer you to my 
firſt book. 

This voyage ending, the next was the 
laſt undertaken by the queen; for not long 
after ſhe died: and this was the laſt voyage 
againſt Spain; for by her death the war 
ceaſed, and as I was a ſoldier and a youth at 
the beginning thereof, ſo I was general of 
this laſt fleet; and for the particulars of 
this voyage, more than theſe tew following, 
I will refer you to the firſt book aforeſaid. 

I departed England the laſt of Auguſt, 
1601. and arrived at the rock the 26th of 
September, where a light was eſpy'd by my 
ſhip in the night, which after we found to 
be a fleet of twenty four galleons, which I 
had intelligence of the day before by the 
carvel I ſent into the ſhore to diſcover, I 
drew ſo nigh thoſe ſhips, that I could not 
eſcape them if they had taken me to be an 
enemy; and finding my ſelf thus intangled, 
I commanded a Szaniard, who ſerved me, 
and held a dagger at his heart, upon his 
life to ſpeak as I directed him, which was 
as follows ; To call to them with a loud 
voice, that there was a ſtrange ſhip fallen 
amongſt their fleet, and that he knew not 
what ſhe was; I conceived, that having warn- 
ing from me of it, of all others ſhe could not 
ſuſpe& I was ſhe; and in the mean time, 
in a ſecret manner, I tacked about, and 
quitted my ſelf of them, without further 
ſuſpicion ; but the Adventure (for only ſhe 
and the Whelp was left with me) could nor 
carry her ſelf ſo diſſemblingly, but ſhe was 
in danger of being taken, and eſcaped with 
the loſs of ſome men. 

The next morning they chaſed the Al- 
ventureand Yhelp, tor JI was gotten a little 
way to head of them; three of the beſt ſail- 
ing ſhips of the Spaniards drew near the 
Whelp ; and perceiving, that unleſs J acted 
ſome deſperate thing ſhe would be taken, I 
ſtruck my top-ſail, though it was much 
againſt the will of my maſter and company, 
crying out, that I would loſe my ſelf and 
ſhip; I ſtood with the help and Adven- 
ture, and cauſed them to ſtand their courſe 
to ſea, whilſt I ſtaid for the three Spaniſh 
ſhips, with whom I would make trial of 
their force, and hoped to make them have 
little liſt to purſue them. The Spaniſh ad- 
miral was aſtern with his whole fleet, who 
perceiving my working, and the little re- 
ſpect I had to his three ſhips aforeſaid, 
tacked in with the ſhore, and ſhot off a 
warning; piece for his fleet, and the three ſhips 
to follow him. 

Being thus luckily acquitted from the Spa- 
nf fleet, wherein Don Diego de Borachero 


was general, I returned to the ſouth cape, . 


with the V help only; for I had loſt com- 
pany of the Adventure two nights before: 
and arriving there the one and twentieth of 

October, 
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Ofober, J gave chaſe to a galleon of the 
fleet of Ciriago, who recovered under the 
caſtle of cape Sagre, before I could fetch 
her up; but though I knew the force of the 
caſtle, by ſundry ſhot I had formerly re- 
ceived from it, and was acquainted with the 
excellency of the gunner, who was an Eng- 
liſoman of my acquaintance, in the ſight of 
their general Ciriazo and his ſquadron, I at- 
tempted, and had taken her, had 1t not 
been for the cowardlineſs of the helmſman, 
that ſheard off as I was ready to board her ; 
the fight was not long but dangerous, with 
the loſs of twelve men on my fide, and 1n 
no leſs danger of ſinking ; who was ſo bea- 
ten from the caſtle, that it was a ſpectacle 
to behold my ſhip, for ſhe might be crept 
through from ſide to ſide. For all other 
circumſtances I refer to my firſt book. And 
ſo I take my leave of the queen's reign. 
This voyage ended, and I returned for 
England at Chriſtmas after, there was a 
conſultation by the lords of her majeſty's 
council, to prepare two fleets, the one for 
the ſpring, the other to ſecond the firſt in 
June following; Sir Richard Lewſon to 
command the former, and my ſelf the lat- 
ter, in ſome action againſt Spain; but 
though this was a pretence to ſatisfy the 
world, yet the lords had another intent in 
it; for at that time they knew the queen 
being ſick, there was much danger of her 
death, becauſe of her years, which made 
them the more willing to haſten this fleet to 
ſea, to have it in a readineſs to defend the 


kingdom, if the queen's death ſhould hap- 


n. 
1 though Sir Richard Lewſon, nomi- 
nated general of this fleet, was not beloved 
by the lords, fearing his ambition; yet they 
continued him in his place and command : 
and whereas I was appointed to ſecond him 
in a latter fleet, yet the lords by importu- 
nity perſuaded me to accompany him as 
vice-admiral in this voyage, they having a 
greater truſt and confidence in me than in 
him; and therefore I was ordered to com- 
mand the Merehonour, a better ſhip than 
that Sir Richard ſerved in. 

All this was done out of policy; and few 
of the lords, but ſuch as were intimate 
friends to the king knew of it ; for their in- 
tention was, if the queen died, and king 
James had found any oppoſition, that my 
lord Thomas Howard, atterwards earl of 
Suffolk, ſhould take charge of this fleet, and 
come aboard me, and I to go into Sir Ri- 
chard's ſhip, and Sir Richard's authority to 
ceaſe, But, God be thanked, there was no 


cauſe for this wiſe forecaſt of the lords ; for 
his majeſty repaired peaceably to London, 
and we returned ſafely to Chatham, after 
we had ſcen the King's entertainment by his 
well- affected ſubjects. 

Two years after, and in the year 1604. 
J was nominated admiral of the Narro 
Seas, without ſuit or ſeeking of mine: and 
the firſt ſervice I was appointed to, was the 
tranſportation of the conſtable of Caſtillo, 
who was to repair hither, to conclude a 
peace betwixt the two crowns, that had 
been eighteen years -at variance, What 
happened in that imployment, as alſo in 
the twelve years after, that I ſerved as ad- 
miral, I refer you to my ſecond book 
throughout: only I muſt ſay, that as in 
former imployments, I went not without 
danger of life by enemies, by the peril of 
ſea, and famine, as I have formerly repeated; 
in this imployment I was to fear neither 
foe nor famine, the king having a general 
peace with all princes and nations, and my 
imployment being not fo far from home, 
but that in few days I might be ſupplied 
with victuals; though I account another 
danger greater than the reſt, which conſiſted 
in accidents of the ſea, and extremity of 
ſtorms and foul weather, in the ſouth and 
ſtraiteſt part of Eugland, where commonly 
I was to lie at anchor; and upon any oc- 
caſion being put from my anchors, the nar- 
rowneſs of the ſeas betwixt land and land, 
would put me into imminent danger of 
ſhipwreck and life: the ſhoals and ſands 
were no leſs dangerous, conſidering, that 
very often we were to be attended with fogs 
and miſts ; beſides, that we were ſometimes 
put to double a lee-ſhore, which, if we 
tailed of, we preſently periſhed. 

But God ſo provided for me, that I 
eſcaped all theſe hazards; and at laſt found 
malice had a greater power and force againſt 
me, than by fea I found, or otherwiſe I 
deſerved : for when I thought to have left 
my painful labours at ſea, and to have en- 
Joy'd tranquility of peace on land, envy, 
unluckily and unlooked for, ſeized upon my 
innocency : for being thought a boſom 
friend to a nobleman I much honoured, who 
at that time began to be aimed at, and was 
afterwards born down by a court-faction, 
though I was one of the meaneſt in number, 
and unworthy to have knowledge taken of 
me, as a man of no eminency 3 yet conſi- 
dering how my eſtate then ſtood by my 
engagements, and otherwiſe, I found fortune 
more averſed to me than moſt of the others 
had felt by malicious practices, 
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T0-T1H 65 
'KIN G's Moſt Excellent MAI ESTV. 


H E dedication of books is antient, uſual, and uſeful ; though in theſe later times 
they are turned into apologies, expreſſing the unworthineſs of the author, and 
the inſufficiency of the matter, modeſty carrying with it ſo ſhame-faced a 
countenance againſt the law of hiſtory 3 for Cicero ſaith, That eloquence is not 

fo much to be reſpected in writing, as not to publiſh falſhoods, and diſſemble truths. 

For me to follow the rules of apology, will betoken a great weakneſs and imbecillity, 
and look as if I had obtained victory over an art I am ignorant in; for eloquence be- 
longs to ſcholars, who by their witty pleading, will drive every circumſtance to a conſe- 

uence. | 

. Silence were better in my caſe than ſpeech, were it not I am to ſpeak of things I 

know, of things needful and neceſſary, both for your ſacred majeſty, and your whole 

commonwealth. 

I nced not reiterate what the enſuing narration reports; I only and humbly crave leave 
of your majeſty, that my defects may not blemiſh the worthineſs of the work now in 
hand, no more than a homely painter that takes upon him to draw a fair face: the benefit 
of my labour will be to your majeſty an immortal honour and glory; to your kingdoms 
an everlaſting praiſe and profit; and to your faithful ſubjects an eſſential proof of happineſs. 

All in one muſt applaud your ſacred m2jeſty for atchieving this work, which never any 
of your famous progenitors had in agitation 3 fo that we may truly judge, That from the 
beginning (by God's providence) it was reſerved tor king CHARLES to make your 
name, your fame, your fortune, and all other bleſſings, equal with your progenitors 
Charles's, and eſpecially Charlemain, from whom your majeſty is lineally deſcended: and 
as that Charles worthily deſcrved the title of Great, ſo I doubt not but the ſame God will 
pour the ſame greatneſs and happineſs upon your majeſty, that our hemiſphere may en- 
Joy as great a renown by you, as other lands have done by thoſe from whom you are de- 
ſcended. 

If your majeſty would have been ſway'd by pretended policy of ſtate, by ſollicitation, 
by aficction, or other enticements, and left the common utility of your ſubjects, this 
work had lain {till like a child in his ſwaddling- clouts, without care of nurſing it; but 
your majeſty's virtuc appears herein, and we, your aro ſubjects, cannot honour you 
cnoughi tor it. And if we ſhould ſpeak all the truth of your ſacred majeſty, it were to 
ſay far more than we do of your moſt excellent virtue and goodneſs: but for want of 
parts otherwiſe to expreis me, my office ſhall be, to pray for your majeſty's long life, 
tor your victorious atchievements, the confuſion of your enemies, and that all men's hearts 
may be as ſenſible of your majeſty's good, as the meaneſt of your ſubjects, 
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All GENTLEMEN, and others, that have read 
my former Diſcourſe concerning the SkA. 


Have annexed this relation of fing to my former treatiſes of the Sz a, which you 
have done me the honour to peruſe: I confeſs it had been more proper to have in- 
ſerted it at the beginning of theſe books, than at the latter end, for theſe reafons : 
the dedication would have required it, as being humbly preſented to his majeſty's 
protection; the ſubject would have challenged it, as a ground and foundation of the in- 
creaſe of ſhips, navigation, and traffick 3 England would have ſtood upon it in right, as 
a work of greateſt conſequence, goodneſs, and renown, due only to her. 

But being thus in a conſultation and dilemma with myſelf what to do, I conſidered 
and concluded, That the firſt view of a book either gave delight, or diſguſt, to the ju- 
dicious reader; and if I ſhould have preſented you with this rude and laborious fiſhing, 
as the firſt diſh of my banquet, it would have diſheartened your farther proceedings ; and 
therefore I choſe rather to pleaſe your 2 and taſte with ſtrange occurrences and ac- 
cidents at ſea, as moſt delicate meats to keep you from ſurfeiting. 

There are two parts to be plaid in the ſcope of my diſcourſe; the one by you, which 
is the ſpeculative part, out of curioſity to inform yourſelves of the ſecrets and practice of 
the ſea, not intending to make profeſſion or profit by it; but like to a ſtudent in Alchymy, 
who covets to know the depth of the art, but not to ſpend a penny in the practice, or 
deſign to compals it. 

The ſecond part is only proper to thoſe that mean to make themſelves apprentices to 
the ſea and the art of navigation, to inlighten their future knowledge and underſtanding : 
but this is not attained to by eaſe or ſloth, but by practice and pains ; not by imagining 
and reading, but by peril, travel, and toil ; not by youth and careleſſneſs, but by years 
and ſtayedneſs: for though Alexander the Great was but twenty years of age when he be- 
gan his conqueſt, yo none of his captains were under ſixty ; and though Demoſthenes was 
the moſt famous of all philoſophers for eloquence, yet at firſt he was but a ſcholar, and 
taught by Plato. 

There are many things contained in the former ſeveral books, which cannot be account- 
ed within your element ; I commend therefore ſuch things to your idle hours, as give de- 
light and recreation to your waſteful and conſuming time, when leaſure admits no mo- 
ment of matter to think on, like the ſport of young whelps, that are to be uſed for 
pleaſure, when one has nothing elſe to do, or for want of other company. 

The reading of theſe diſcourſes is not worthy the name of ſtudy ; he they -handle no 
ſerious thing, either of hiſtory or learning, but are to be eſteemed for curioſity ſake, as 
Romulus did carvers of ſtone, or Caius Ceſar goldſmiths, or Veſpaſian painters. 

Your wiſdom knovrs better how to apply yourſelves to the reading, and making choice 
and uſe of what is comprehended in the tormer diſcourſes, than I can either adviſe, or in- 
ſtruct: And (tor a farewel) I with you as much happineſs as one friend can do to another, 
that is, content to your mind, honour to your deſerts, wealth to your will, and bleſ- 
ſing from Gop. All happineſs is comprehended in theſe few words, and they are made 
the ſubjects for the eloquence of tongues to amplify upon ; for it is matter that makes a 
good orator, though I confeſs form adds ſomewhat to it. 


B O O 


K VI. 


Which treats of a Fiſhery to be ſet up on the Coaſt 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the Be- 
nefit that will accrue by it to all his Majeſty's 
Three Kingdoms: With many other Things 
concerning Fiſh, Fiſhing, and Matters of that 


Nature. 


A Diſcovery of the Hollanders Trades, and their circumventing us therein; 


and the Means how to reduce the Fiſhing into our Hands, (as of Right 


due to us: 
Majeſty, and all his Subjetts. 


O man is ſo void of reaſon as 
not to know, that he is born for 
the ſervice of God, his prince 
and country; God requires it 
for our own good; a prince, out 
of duty derived from the commandment of 
God ; and our country, by the law of na- 
ture, next to our parents: God directs us 
by his written word how to ſerve him; a 
prince, by his human laws how to ſerve 
and obey him; and our country, by inſtinct 
of nature how to ſerve and reverence her. 
The city of Paris had a ſaying of old, One 
God, one king, one faith, and one law. 
Theſe four words are effectual, and as much 
as can be comprehended in our ſervice to 
God, prince, and country. Cicero faith, 
That take away the piety towards God, and 
you take away all conjunction of human ſo- 
ciety. 

As moſt men differ in feature of face, in 
diet, condition, and education; yet all good 
men agree in an unity of the ſervice of God, 
prince, and country, in theſe ſeveral degrees 
and qualities; the divine with prayer, the 
ſoldier with arms, wiſe men with counſel, 
and rich men with treaſure. 

Theſe being done willingly, makes a 
ſweet harmony betwixt king and common- 
wealth; for that prince is happy that has 
young men to take pains, and old men to 
counſel ; the one ſupports the other in con- 
venient time, like My that all comes not 
together, nor ends together; ſome teaching, 
and others obeying. 

The next conſideration is, how to make 
the people ſubſiſt in the ſervice of God, 
prince, and country; for there muſt be a 


) With the Honour and Security that will redound to his 


rational means to work by, ſeeing monar- 
chy cannot be upheld and ſupported with- 
out people employ'd, and ſet to work 
in their ſeveral labours: and therefore, 
conſidering God has created man for the 
ſervice of him, his prince, and country, 
every one 1s bound to apply himſelf to the 
ſervice of them, and to prefer them before 
all private reſpects. Let me follow that 
maxim, as the meaneſt of many thouſands 
of other ſubjects, and offer my mite, as the 
firſt fruit of my harveſt ; not like the di- 
vine, the ſoldier, the wiſe or the rich 
man, I ſpeak of, but with my poor talent 
God has endued me with, which is my ex- 
perience, that could not have been com- 
3233 if God had not given me a longer 
ife than many others; if with that life he 
had not marvellouſly defended me from 
dangers of ememy, the ſword, water, 
and many other caſualties incident to man- 
kind. 

If with thoſe days and years he had not 
given me a deſire and means to obſerve, 
confer, and be inquiſitive, I had not been 
able to have preſented this my deſire to 
ſerve my king and country, but ſhould 
have gone as naked out of the world, as I 
came into ĩt. 

My meaning is, not to leave our fruitful 
ſoil untill'd, or ſeas unfrequented, our iſlands 
unpeopled, or ſeek remote and ſtrange coun- 
tries diſinhabited, and uncivil Indians un- 
tamed, where nothing appears to us but 
earth, wood, and water, at our firſt arri- 
val; for all other hopes muſt depend on 
our labours and coſtly expences, on the ad- 
venture of the ſea, on the honeſty of under- 

takers z 
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takers; and all theſe at laſt produce no- 
thing but tobacco, a new-invented needleſs 
weed, as too much uſe and cuſtom makes it 
apparent. ; 

In what I propound, I will not direct you 
to the eloquence of books to perſwade, to 
the inventing wits to entice, to the affecting 
traveller to encourage, nor to any man that 
with fair words may abuſe you; you ſhall 
know as much as I can ſay, in caſting a 
line and hook into the ſea. His majeſty doth 
inſtantly challenge his own 3 and by exam- 
ple of one line and net, you may conjec- 
ture by multiplication the profit that wall 
ariſe by the work. You ſhall be made to 
know, that though you be born in an iſland 
ſeated in the ocean, frequented with inviſi- 
ble fiſh, ſwimming from one ſhore to the 
other, yet your experience has not taught 
you the benefits and bleſſings ariſing from 
that fiſh. 

I doubt not but ro give you that light 
therein, that you ſhall confeſs your ſelves 
blinded, and be willing to blow from you 
the foul miſt that has been an impediment 
to your fight ; you ſhall be awakened from 
your drowſy ſleep, and rouze your ſelves to 
further this beſt buſineſs that was ever pre- 
ſented to England, or king thereof, nay, 
I will be bold to ſay, to any ſtate in the 
world. 

I will not except the diſcovery of the 
Weſt Indies by Columbus; an act of greateſt 
renown, of greateſt profit, and that has 
been of greateſt conſequence to the Spaniſh 
nation. 

You will wonder, being born a ſubject 
of England, and caſting your eyes upon the 
gainful foil of the land, that you never 
conceived what the ſea afforded : I confeſs 
it were impoſſible for you to live in that 
ignorance, if it did not appear by the en- 
ſuing diſcourſe, how you, your country, 
and efpecially the princes of theſe realms, 
have been abuſed, and the profit thereof 
concealed. 


The Compariſon betwixt the Weſt-India Trade 
and our Fiſhing. 


To make my compariſon good betwixt 
the trade of the Meſt Indies and our fiſhing, 
which of them yields moſt honour to 
their king, and moſt profit to their coun- 
try, moſt danger and moſt labour to the 
ſubjects, I refer to my collected rea- 
lons. 

If men conſider the divine work of God, 
and the end of his working, it is marvellous 
to behold, that America, being a continent, 
and equal to all the reſt of the world in big- 
neſs, ſhould be concealed from the creation 


till one thouſand four hundred and odd years 
after the birth of Chriſt, and not ſo much as 


thought of, though ſome philoſophers ſeem- 
ed to rove at it. 

And when it pleaſed his divine majeſty 
to caſt that bleſſing upon Europe, if we con- 
ſider the time he did it, and the occaſion 
why he did it, it will put us into admiration 
and acknowledgment of the power of Chriſt, 
againſt the opinion of Jews and Turks ; 
for could he ſhew himſelf a more Juſt 
and loving God, than in pouring upon 
Chriſtendom ſuch a bleſſing of wealth, at 
the time it was likely to be ſwallowed 
up by barbarous Turts and Moors, who 
were only withſtood by the wealth of the 
Indies ? 

We may hope the ſame God has the ſame 
happineſs in ſtore for this kingdom, to add 
immortal glory to his majeſty's goodneſs ; 
or elſe it was impoſſible, in human reaſon, 
that our loving neighbours, the induſtrious 
Hollanders, ſhould for ſo many years enjoy 
this fiſhing, who, to their everlaſting ho- 
nour and praiſe, have increaſed thereby 
more veſſels for the ſea than all Europe be- 
ſides can muſter. 

The firſt diſcovery of the Indies gave no 
great hope of profit, till after a long, 
chargeable, and painful navigation, it was 
brought to perfection. 

The fiſhing upon his majeſty's coaſt of 
England, Scotland, and Jreland, needs no 
diſcovery ; the experience of our neigh- 
bours having found it out and practis'd it, 
ſince the year 1307. to their unmeaſurable 
wealth, and our ſhame: and for the ho- 
nour of him that firſt found out the ſecret 
of pickling of herrings, which was one 
William Backalew by name, there was a 
famous tomb in the iſland of Beverlute 
— yet to be ſeen, where he was bu- 
ried. 

The Indies ſend forth more gold, filver, 
and other merchandize, than all the Euro- 
pean trades beſides. 

The fiſhing produces more riches by its 
trade than the others do, as I will make 
appear when I come to compute the one 
with the other. 

The wealth of the Indies is not brought 
from thence without great expence and ha- 
zard, conſidering the caſualties of the ſea, 
and the fear of enemies to intercept it. 

The fiſhing is ſtill in view of us and our 
ſhores, our veſſels daily expected into our 
harbours, and others ready to eaſe them of 
their burthen, and to — Gre it into other 
countries not far remote, where they are in 
no danger of hurricanes, enemies, or other 
perils. 

The inſurance in going and coming from 
the Indies may be valued at a great rate, 
which we hall have in our fiſhing, there 


being no fear or hazard in it, 
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The wealth of the Indies being ſurpriz'd 
by an enemy, is more prejudicial to the 
king of Spain than four times that wealth 
would profit him, his enemy being made 
ſtrong and rich, and he weakened and im 
poveriſhed by it. ; | 

No ſuch accident can prejudice us; for 
in the miſcarrying of our fiſhermen, we 
ſhall only loſe ſo many barks, ſalt, and 
nets, and no enemy enriched or fortified 
by it. | 

"inhabiting in the Indies cauſes a ſcarcity 
of natural Spaniards, whereby many times 
the king's affairs fall and periſh. The 
fiſhing employs all our looſe people, which 
abound in this kingdom, and makes them 
capable to ſerve their prince and country. 

The Indies ſet to work four times more 
ſhips than all the reſt of the dominions 
of Spain, and add more ſtrength to them 
by ſea. 

The fiſhing will maintain twenty veſſels 
to one of theirs, and Exgland furniſh them 
with moſt of the materials belonging to 
them; whereas in Spain they are brought, in 
time of war, with great peril and danger 
of the enemy. 

The Indies are far remote from Spain to 
be ſupply d, if there happen changes in any 
part thereof; which other nations may take 
notice and advantage of. 

The fiſhing is one body, governed by a 
company, that no enemy can annoy 3 and 
if queſtions ariſe betwixt parties and par- 
ties, they are ſpeedily to be determined 
without charge or detriment to either ; 
whereas the others have their appeals to 
their courts of Juſtice in Spain from the 
Indies. | 

The chief commodity of the Indies is 
bullion, hides, cocheneal, &c. Our only 
fiſh countervails the value of them all; and 
though for the preſent it affords no bullion 
in ſpecie, yet it draws the money coined out 
of that bullion. 

The ſhips that trade to the Indies are 
great in burden, and make but one return 
or voyage in a year; and when they are 
careen'd, the water in Spain not riſing 
enough to ground them, it is done with 
far greater labour and charge than ours, 
that are brought on ground one tide, and 
hauled off another, ready for a new voyage, 
and never wanting Faro 

But what I have obſerved is not to be ef- 
fected with words, but works; not with 
talking, but doing and acting: for betwixt 
words and deeds there 1s great difference ; 
words without effect are like water that 
drowns people, and does itſelf no good. 

The property of a merchant is to have 
money in his purſe, and credit upon the 
Exchange to advance his trade, | 
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All men in this work muſt become mer- 
chants, not only for themſelves, but for their 
4 2 and country; all are to reap profit 

y it, none pain or ſorrow, but the ſloth- 
ful, idle, and baſe people, who are like 
drones amongſt bees; for the purchaſe of 
ſloth is diſpraiſe. 

There are three things neceſſary in every 
work ; the man that works, the inſtrument 
to work with, and the matter. There is 
nothing required of the men in our work 
but labour and pains; the inſtruments to 
work with are ſhips of ſeveral kinds to be 
made and erected ; and the matter to ſet on 
the work is money : All theſe concurring 
in one, will make it a work of fame, re- 
nown, ſtrength, riches, and all the good 
that God can beſtow on a nation and peo- 
ple. But if luggiſhneſs and careleſſneſs, or 
other miſtruſt of return of gain prevail, it 
being out of the element and breeding of 
gentlemen, and others that apply them- 
ſelves to the profit of the land, and not 
the ſea ; and that they neglect the offer and 
propoſition following, we are worthy to be 
chaſtened with penury and want, and un- 
worthy to enjoy the bleſſing of God, which 
he has poured on this land above all others 
he has been pleaſed to create. 

What better light can we have for this 
work, than from our neareſt and intimateſt 
friends the Hollanders? who, by their long 
travels, their exceſſive pains, their ingeni- 
ous inventions, their incomparable induſtry, 
and provident care, have exceeded all other 
nations in their adventures and commerce, 
and made all the world familiar with them 
in traffick ; whereby we may juſtly attri- 
bute to them, what the Chine/e aſſumed to 
themſelves, That only they have two eyes, 
the Europeans but one, and all the reſt of 
the world none. How can this better ap- 
ue than out of their labours and our fiſh 
only! 

Th have increaſed the number of veſ- 
ſels; they have ſupplied the world with 
food, which otherwiſe would have found a 
ſcarcity z they have advanced trade ſo abun- 
dantly, that the wealth of ſubjects and 
the cuſtoms of princes have found the be- 
nefit of it; and laſtly, they have thus 
provided for themſelves, and all people 
of all forts, though they be impotent and 
lame, that want employment, or that are 
forced to ſeek work for their mainte- 
nance. 

And becauſe their quantity of fiſh is not 
to be vended in their own provinces, but 
to be diſperſed in all parts of. Europe, I will 
give you an account of it, as it has been 
carefully obſerved and taken out of the 
cuſtom- books beyond the ſeas. 
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The Quantity of Fiſh vended in other Countries. 


In four towns within the Sound, viz. 
Komnegsberg, Melvin, Stetin, and Dantzick, 
there 1s vended in a year betwixt thirty and 
forty thouſand laſt of herrings; which will 
amount to more thin ſix hundred and twen- 
ty thouſand pounds; and we none. 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Liefland, 
Rie, Regel, the Narpe, and other towns 
within the Sound, take off above ten thou- 
ſand laſts, worthone hundred and ſixty thou- 
{and pounds. | 

The Heollanders ſend into Ruſſia above 
fifteen hundred laſts of herrings, ſold at 
twenty ſeven thouſand pounds; and we not 
above thirty or forty laſts. 

Stode, Hamburgh, Bremen, Embden, and 
upon the river Elbe, in fiſh and hei rings, 
above ſix thouſand laſts, ſold at one hundred 
thouſand pounds; and we none. 

Cleveland, Fulters, up the river Rhine, 
Frankfort, Cologne, and over all Germany, 
in fiſh and herrings near twenty two thou- 
ſand laſts, amounting to four hundred and 
forty thouſand pounds; and we none. 

Gelderland, Artois, Hainhault, Brabant, 
Flanders, and the archduke's countries, 
eight or nine thouſand laſts, fold at eighteen 

nds the laſt, amounts to one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand pounds; and we none. 

At Roan in Normandy, five hundred laſts 
of herrings, ſold at ten thouſand pounds; 
and we not one hundred laſts ; there com- 
monly ſold for twenty, and ſometimes thir- 
ty pounds a laſt. 

Beſides what they ſpend in Holland, and 
ſell there to other nations, the value of ma- 
ny hundred thouſand pounds. 

Now having perfected the valuation of 
the Hollanders fiſh, caught on our ſeas, and 
vended into foreign countries, our ſhame 
will manifeſtly appear, that of ſo many 
thouſand laſts of fiſh, and ſo many hundred 
thouſand pounds in money made by them, 
we cannot give account of one hundred and 
fifty laſts taken and vended by us. 

The Heilanders are no leſs to be com- 
mended, in the benefit they make of the re- 
turn of their fiſh ; for what commodity ſo- 
ever any country yields in lieu thereof, 
they tranſport in their own veſſels into Fol- 
land, where they have a continual ſtaple of 
all commodities brought out of the ſouth, 
from thence ſent into the north and the eaſt 
countries : the like they do from out of the 
ſouth into the north, their ſhips continually 
going and bringing ineſtimable profit, like 
a weaver's ſhuttle, he caſts from one hand to 
another, ever in action, till his gain appear 
in the cloth he makes. And if we compare 
Holland's forecaſt with ours, the imputation 
of ſloth and negligence will lie heavieſt upon 


us, like him that beats the buſh for others 
to catch the birds: for Ry//ja, with our 
adventure, charge, and ſhipwreck, was firſt 
known to us, that for many years together, 
aftorded great profit, by the uſual trade of 
eight or ten ſhips yearly. 

About twenty years paſt, the Hollander; 
incroached upon us with two ſhips ; and in 
continuance of time they brought us from 
ten to two or three, and themſelves to ſixty 
veſſels, or more, and lately to one hundred; 
the chiefeſt gain ariſing out of our fiſh, and 
other Engliſb commodities they fetch from 
us. 

Newfoundland being an ancient patri- 
mony of England, and we the firſt diſco- 
verers thereof, immediately after the finding 
out of the Weſt Indies by Columbus, has been 
ſince a great enriching to the weſtern parts, 
with the fiſh there yearly taken ; and now 
the Hollanders of late have found the way 
thither, and ſent in the year 1629. and ever 
ſince, twelve or fourteen great ſhips, to 
buy the fiſh taken by his majeſty's ſubjects ; 
whereby his majeſty does not only loſe his 
cuſtom in going out, if it be brought for 
England, but in the return of that commo- 
dity, which might amount to fourteen or 
fifteen thouſand pounds, if his Highneſs's 
ſubjects had the carriage of it. 

To ſay no more of the Hollanders great- 
eſt trade with England, there are three 
fiſhes of little note, and not regarded by us, 
which they make gain of themſelves: the 
firſt is lobſters ; the greateſt part whereof 
that ſerves London, at the time of year, they 
bring from the furtheſt northern part of 
England ; which 1s never practiſed by the 
Engliſh. The ſecond is, the great quanti- 
ty of oyſters yearly tranſported by them 
into Holland, which cauſeth the decreaſe 
and dearneſs of oyſters among us. The 
third, is lampreys, out of the river of 
Thames, which they ule for bait tor cod in 
the north ſeas ; and this 1s the cauſe of the 
ſcarcity and dearneſs of this fiſh in London. 


The Hollanders Navigation into the 
Streights. 


But the greateſt navigation of theirs, and 
of moſt importance to their ſtate, for main- 
renance of ſhips of burthen and ſtrength, is 
into the Szrezghts, from the port of Mar- 


/eilles, along the coaſt as far as Venice. In 


this trade I will compute but ſixty ſhips 
of two hundred tons burthen each, having 
above as many more trading into Spa, 
Portugal, and the ſouth part ot France, and 
all with our Ezgli/þ fiſh, taken by his na- 
jeſty's ſubjects 3 as, namely, pilchards caught 
in England and Ireland, baccaloes of Poor- 
john in Newfoundland, and red herring3 


taken and made at Zarmoulb. T1 
ne 
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The Hollanders are almoſt abſolutely 
maſters of theſe trades z what by combi- 
nation made with the merchants that deal 
in that kid of fiſh, and what through the 
cheapneſs of the freight in their veſſels; 
which ma.ces them ſell the cheaper. 

During theſe eightecn years laſt- paſt 
they have ſo increaſed their navigation, 
whereas before they had not above two ſhips 
to five of ours within the S!reights, within 
the ſail eighteen years they are able to ſhew 
ten of theirs to one of ours, and merely by 
the trade of fiſh ; for true it is, there is no 
commodiry in the world of ſo great bulk 
and ſmall value, or that can ſet fo many 
ſhips of burthen to work. 

As for example: A mean man may 
freight his ſhip of two hundred and fifty 
tons with fiſh, that will not coft above one 
thouſand ſix hundred pounds, that forty 


merchants cannot do, of better and richer 


commodities: I ſpeak not upon ſurmiſe, 


but what is approved by divers merchants; 
but eſpecially one of good account, whoſe 
name I n:aft conceal, unleſs authorized by 
him to publiſh it, who computed ſixty ſhips 
of this tort of fiſh aforeſaid ; of the which 
there is net returned one penny profit into 
England, where they gather the ſweet dew 
of tir food. 

The principal work I aim at, is how to 
undertalce the Hollanders with our own wea- 
pons, and how to equal them with pinks, 
buſles, and other velicls, till we be made 
partners with them in their fiſhing ; not by 
hoſtility, or uncivil uſage, nor to deprive 
them by his majeſty's prerogative, which 
the law of nations allows us; or out of en- 
vy to their labours; or to revenge diſcour- 
tefiez, only we will ſcek to do what nature 
dictates, (viz.) to enjoy and make uſe of 
our own, by the countenance of our bleſſed 
king, that 1n juſtice gives all people their 
right and due. 

Holland is inriched by the ſixty ſhips 
aforeſaid, Which J have computed, by the 
carriage of red herrings, as I will after de- 
monſtrate, ſix hundred twenty one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifry pounds, 1n their re- 
turn out of the Streighis. 


The Hollanders Ving in their Pinks, and 
Buſes, that the Engliſh may not ouly equal, 
but out-do them in it; and the great Bene- 
l it will be to the Nation demonſtrated, 


There needs no repetition of any former 
relation; for truth has ſpoke it, which is 
lo glorious of herſelf, that it needs no ſhade 
to give it better gloſs: in what follows I 
will demonſtrate by the particular proceed- 
ings of the Ae in their pinks and 
buſſes, what certain gain they yearly raiſe 
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out of them ; and when experience, the 
mother of knowledge, ſhall make it appa- 
rent to you, I hope you will remember 
what you are, and how eaſily you may make 
your ſelves and country by it. 

J conteſs this fiſhing is a buſineſs I have 
taken into conſideration. My lord of 
Northampton, it he were now living, was 
able to witneſs how much it was 1olicited 
and deſired by me, and no leſs wiſhed and 
deſired by his lordſhip. I cauſed one To- 
bias Gentleman, a mariner by profeſſion, but 
indeed a man of better parts than ordinary 
ſeamen, and much practiſed in their nor- 
thern fiſhing, to dedicate a book to his 
lordſhip, which gave particular notice of 
the Hol/anders proceedings in their pinks 
and buſſes, and what we ſhall do in the 
imitation of them. 

But by the death of my lord, it reſted un- 
thought on by me, till the late duke of 
Richmond revived it, and importuned me 
once more to it. His death in the like 
manner made it die, till his majeſty, of 
late, out of his princely care for the good 
of his loving ſubjects, for the renown of his 
kingdoms, and deſire of the unity and equal 
benefit of his two realms of England and 
Scotland, took more than an ordinary care 
how to effect it, well beſceming ſo bleſſed 
and benign a prince : and now I will de- 
ſcend to the particulars of the Hollanders buſ- 
ſes, as well in their taking herrings, as cod, 
3 and the ſeaſons of the year for 

tn, 

From the Texel in Holland to Braſound in 
Shetland, an iſland belonging to his ma- 
jeſty's dominions of Scotland, is two hun- 
dred thirty and odd leagues, whither 
there reſort the 22d or 23d of June well- 
nigh two thouſand fiſhing veſſels, The 
twenty fourth they put to ſea, being pro- 
hibited till that day, and a penalty upon 
the breaker thereof, holding the herrings till 
then unſeaſonable to ſalt for their fatneſs. 

Every one of theſe veſſels that day directs 
its courſe to find out the ſhoal of herrings, 
like a hound that purſues the head of a 
deer in hunting. When they have laden 
their buſſes, which is ſooner or lacer, as 
they find the ſhoal of herring, they pre- 
ſently return home for Holland, and leave 
their herrings aſhore to be there repacked, 
and from thence immediately to be ſent 
into the Sound, where they receive them for 
a great dainty. 

The buſſes having thus disburthened 
themſelves in Holland, once more furniſhed 
with victuals, cask, and ſalt, they repair 
to ſea to look out the ſhoal they had for- 
merly left; and then finding them, and 
filling them once again, they do as they 
did before, return to Holland. s 

or 
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Nor thus ceaſing, the third time they re- 
pair to the ſhoal, as aforeſaid z and in their 
three fiſhings, computing with the leaſt, 
they take to the number of one hundred 
laſts of herrings, which being valued at 
ten pound the laſt, which is no more than 
eighteen ſhillings a barrel, will amount to 
one thouſand pound ſterling each ſhip. 

Many times this fiſhing fleet 1s attend- 
ed with certain veſſels called yawgers, 
which carry ſalt, cask, and victuals, to truck 
with the buſſes for their herrings, and carry 
them directly into the Sound, without re- 
turning into Holland ; for it is a matter of 
great conſequence and gain, to bring the 
firſt herrings into the Sound; for there they 
are eſteemed as partridges with us, at their 
firſt coming: but now of late years che Hol- 
landers are prohibited by the ſtate carrying 
or trucking away their herrings, till they 
firſt land them in Holland; which will 
prove the more commodious to us. 

I will ſet down the rate of a buſs new 
from the ſtocks, with the price of her nets, 
tackling, ſalt, victuals, cask, mens wages, 
and all other charges whatſoever belonging 
to her ; and will rate the profit gained by 
her four months fiſhing, which 1s likely ro 
continue twenty years, being the ordinary 
life of a buſs. 


Imprimis. A buſs, with her furniture and 
tackling, will coſt 300 J. 

Item. One hundred laſts of cask, at 18 5s. 
the laſt, 90 J. | 

Item. For ſalt, thirty weigh, at 3 J. 105. 
the weigh, 105 /. 

Item. For beer for the men four months, 
a gallon a day. 16 /. 

Item. For bread, after the ſame propor- 
tion, 121. 

Ttem. For butter, cheeſe, billets, 20 J. 

Item. For mens wages for four months 88 /. 


I is to be conſidered, that mens wages are not 
to be paid till the voyage be ended; ſo that 
the preſent disburſement is but 723 l. 


Rating the hundred laſt of herrings but at 
1000 J. there is gotten clear in four 
months, 300 J. in a buſs, and 165 l. in 
money; ſo the the total ſum as appears 
gotten 1s 665 /, 


Here plainly appears, that there is got- 
ten ſix hundred and ſixty five pounds in one 
ſummer ; whereof, if you deduct one hun- 
dred pound for the wear of the buſs, and 
the reparation of her nets againſt the next 
ſummer, yet ſtill there remains five hundred 
and wry five pound, for clear gain by one 
buſs in four months; a profit exceeding all 
other trades. 


It is to be noted, that I have propor- 
tioned in this computation a buſs of thir 
five laſt, that is to ſay, ſeventy ton ; but 
I conſider with myſelf, that we will make 
a greater gain with a buſs of twenty laſt, 
which is but forty ton, than the Hollanders 
do with their ſeventy ton, in reſpect of the 
nearneſs of our harbours to put in upon all 
occaſions ; and after the proportion of our 
buſſes, we muſt leſſen ſo much out of the 
ſeven hundred and forty five pounds, which 
is the firſt disburſement, as aforeſaid. 

Now having ſhewn you the charge of the 
buſſes, I will ſhew you the charge of a pink 
of twenty laſt, that is forty ton. 

A pink being built new, and all things 
new to her, will not coſt two hundred and 
ſixty pound, with her lines, hooks, and 
other fiſhing appurtenances. 


J. 
Imprimis. A pink 260 
Item. Twenty laſt of barrels 18 
Item. Five weigh of ſalt 18 
Item. Beer, cask, bread, and petty- 
talley * 
lem. For mens wages for two} 
months 8 * 
Sum is 328 


Twenty laſts of barrel cod, at fifteen 
pound the laſt, amounts to three hundred 
pounds; and deducting ſixty eight pounds 
ten ſhillings, for the fitting her to ſea, there 
remains two hundred and thirty two pounds 
ten ſhillings clear gain, by one pink in two 
months, rating the cod and ling, but as 
they are ſold in England; but being tranſ- 
ported, commonly they will double their 
price. 

I preſent you not with toys to pleaſe chil- 
dren, or with ſhadows of untruths ; for I 
know truth to be ſo noble of itſelf, that it 
makes him honourable that pronounces it; 
and that an honeſt man will rather bear 
witneſs againſt friendſhip than truth. I 
have made it appear with what facility the 
Hollanders go through with the golden 
mine of theirs, which they ſo term in their 
procuring extant : I make proof their 

uſſes and pinks are built to take fiſh ; that 
they fill themſelves thrice a ſummer with 
fiſh ; that this fiſh is vended and eſteemed 
as a precious food in all the parts of Eu- 
rope; and that the return thereof gives them 
means to live and breath; without which 
they could not. 

It is manifeſt that fiſh has brought them 
to a great ſtrength both by land and ſea, 
and fame withal, in maintaining their in- 
teſtine war againſt ſo great and potent an 
enemy as the king of Spain, 


And 
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And if all theſe benefits appear in them, 
and nothing but ſhame and ſcorn in us, let 
us enter into the cauſe thereof, and ſeek to 
amend it; let us labour to follow their ex- 
ample, which is better than a ſchoolmaſter 
to teach us. Nothing is our bane but idleneſs, 
which ingenders ignorance, and ignorance 
error; all which we may be taxed with : 
for to a ſlothful man nothing is ſo eaſy, 
but it will prove difficult, if it be not done 
willingly. 

There are but two things required in this 
work; that is to ſay, a will to undertake 
it, and money to go through with it: which 
being found, we will place charity to begin 
at home with ourſelves, before we yield it 
to our neighbours 3 and then this buſineſs 
will appear to be effected with more bene- 
fit, more ſtrength, more renown, more 
happineſs, and leſs expence, than Hollan- 
ders have or can go through withal. Time 
is the moſt precious ar; e and you 
ſhall find that time will cure our careleſ- 
neſs paſt, that reaſon could not hitherto 


0. 

The inſtruments by which the Hollanders 
work, are their veſſels of ſeveral kinds, as 
I have declared, not produced out of their 
own country ; for it yields nothing to fur- 
ther it, but their own pains and labour. 

Their wood, timber, and planks to build 
ſhips, they fetch out of divers other places 
and yet are theſe no more available to un- 
dertake their fiſhing and navigation, than 
weapons are without hands to fight. Their 
iron, hemp, cordage, barrel-boards, bread, 
and malt, they are beholding for to ſeveral 
countries; and if at any time out of diſplea- 
ſure they be prohibited the tranſportation, 
they are to ſeck a new occupation, for the 
ſtate fails. 

Comparing their caſualties and inconve- 

niencies with ours, you ſhall diſcern the 
advantage and benefit God has given us, 
in reſpe& of them; for all the materials 
formerly repeated, that go to their ſhip- 
Ping, England yields moſt of them, or in 
ittle time the earth will be made to pro- 
duce them in abundance ; ſo that we ſhall 
not need to ſtand upon the courteſy of our 
neighbours, or to venture the hazard of 
the ſea in fetching them. 

Whereas all manner of people, of what 
1 ſoever in Holland, have commonly 
a ſhare, accord ing to their abilities, in this 
fiſhing ; and that the only exception amongſt 
ourſelves, is the want of money to under- 
take it, you ſhall underſtand how God and 
nature have provided for us ; for I will ap- 
parently anſwer the objection of money, and 
caſt it upon the ſluggiſhneſs and ill diſpo- 
ſition of our 7 le, who if they will take 

e 


away the cauſe of this imputation they ſhall 
Vor. III. 


what eaſe eve 
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take away the offence due to it, and by 
which we are ſcandaliz'd. 

In the objection of lack of money to 
ſet on foot this work, it would ſeem ridi- 
culous to ſtrangers that behold the wealth 
and glory of this kingdom, with the ſump- 
tuous buildings, the coſtly inſide of houſes, 
the maſs of plate to deck them, the daily 
hoſpitality and number of ſervants to ho- 
nour their maſters, and their charitable alms 
diſtributed out of their ſuperfluities. And 
to deſcend to people in particular, if they 
behold the bravery of apparel vainly ſpent, 
the rich and curious jewels to adorn their 
bodies, and the needleſs expences yearly 
waſted, they would conclude, that it were 
not want, but will that muſt be our im- 
pediment. 

But leaving theſe obſervations, let me 
tell you, there is never a lord, knight, 
gentleman, or yeoman, of any account in 
England, but for want of money is able to 
furniſh either timber, iron, wheat, malt, 
beef, pork, bacon, peaſe, butter, cheeſe, 
or home-ſpun cloth out of the wooll. 

All which ſhall be taken from them at 
an ordinary rate, and the value allow'd 
them 1n adventure. 

No man that has or hires land, but may 
as well plant for hemp, to make lines, 
nets, and cordage, ſeeing the laws of the 
kingdom command it, as any other grain 
which hemp may be ſpun by their neigh- 
"_ and tennants, and ſo all people ſet on 
work. 

Then what need have we of money, but 
for the building of veſſels? for you ſee with 
thing elſe is compaſſed. 

Before theſe buſſes ſhall direct their courſe 
to Shetland, to be there welcomed by the 
Hollanders in their own houſes, (a thing 
not uſual for ſtrangers to entertain their 
true inhabitants,) I will firſt view all har- 
bours and creeks, capable for buſſes in his 
majeſty's kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land, and there lay ſuch proviſions for the 


benefit of our fiſhing, that it ſhall appear, 


if the Hollanders have uſually made a thou- 
ſand pounds in four months by their three 
fiſhings, we ſhall be able to exceed them in 
the courſe following; 

I will ſuppoſe our buſſes to be at Bra- 
ſound in Shetland, ready the 24th of Zune 
to put to ſea, in purſuit and chaſe of the 
herring-ſhoals. I will ſuppoſe likewiſe, 
that the one and the other have fiſhed their 
veſſels full, the Hollanders ready in their 
way to Holland, there to unlade and return 
again, as I have ſaid before. If you com- 
pute the diſtance and loſs of time in the 
four hundred leagues, running backward 
and forward, then ſhall you find great 
difference of gain betwixt us and them 3 
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for we ſhall not need to run many leagues, 


nor perhaps not ten, till we make our repair 
into the next harbour, where proviſion ſhall 
be made of victuals, ſalt, and casks; and 
our buſſes putting the herrings aſhore to be 
repacked again, with all ſpeed they haſten 
to ſea in purſuit of the ſnoal; and the her- 
rings being repacked, are immediately ſent 
to the Sound to take their firſt market: all 
which will be effected before the Hollanders 
can be at home with their herrings; and 
after they are arrived in Holland, they are 
to ſail very nigh as far to the Sound, as we 
ſhall be from England or Scotland. There 
needs no argument to prove the truth there- 
of, ſeeing a ſea- card or plot will demonſtrate 
It. 

But I may be anſwer'd, that the yaw- 
gers, formerly ſpoken of, which truck with 
the buſſes for herrings, will ſooner be at the 
Sound than we, and make a great benefit by 
the firſt ſale of their fiſh. 

But to give you ſatisfaction herein, I pray 
you conceive our buſſes are in harbour with- 
in the ſpace of three hours after they have 
fiſhed, and not ſubject to foul weather to 
hurt them. They ſhall have a convenience 
to mend and dry their nets; they are to 
unlade their herrings, and to lade their ſalt, 
cask, and victuals, without interruption, 
and to fea again ſpeedily : whereas the yaw- 
gers muſt watch their time for fair weather, 
and a ſmooth ſea, to exchange their ſalt, 
victuals, and cask, for herrings. 

They muſt watch a fit time and weather 
to mend any defects in their nets, buſſes, 
or in drying them : thus you may ſee, all 
caſualties conſidered, our arrival at the 
Sound before them is more certain, for the 
reaſons before expreſſed. | 

But there was never any buſineſs ſo eaſy, 
bur it either found objection, or oppoſition, 
till made plain and apparent, as well to the 
doubters as the beholders; for moſt men are 
guided by opinion, rather than by judgment: 
and ſo fares it with this hopeful and unan- 
ſwerable work, where ſome frame ſuppoſed 
reaſons and impediments ; but time will de- 
termine their doubts, and declare their miſ- 
takes. 

There are three arguments, but rather 
errors, that poſſeſs people's tongues with 
the difficulty of our fiſhing; which I do 
not mean to convince with bare words, but 
with infallible truths ; for J had rather of- 
fend in telling truth, than pleaſe by feign- 
ing falſhoods. | | 
The firſt objection is, The taking our 
fiſh with greater charge than the Hollan- 
ders, by means whereof they will over-work 


The ſecond, That they would do no leſs 
in the vent and ſale thereof, by their long 
practice in that trade. 


The third is, The fear of fraud and de- 
ceit amongſt ourſelves, after the example 
of the Eaſt Indies, Virginia, and other com- 
panies lately erected. | 

Truth has no need of a ghoſtly father 
to abſolve her; reaſon ſhall make her ſpeak 
to the firſt objection in taking our fiſh, with 
the compariſon of Holland. 

You muſt know that the charges belong- 
ing to a fiſhing veſſel, 1s her hull, tackling, 
nets, ſalt, casks, victuals, the number of 
men, and their wages. 

Burter and cheeſe excepted, there is 
none of the reſt of the materials growing in 
Holland, and moſt of them afforded in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland; by reaſon where- 
of England may yield them better cheap 
than Holland. 

The ſeveral victuals carried to ſea, are 
fleſh, fiſh, bread, beer, butter, cheeſe, and 
peaſe : for fiſh we may value at an equal 
rate, for it coſts neither of us more than the 
taking; and as fleſh is more chargeable than 
the reſt, it will coſt us nothing; for it is to 
be conſidered that a fat beef, in the iſland 
of Hybrides is ſold for lefs-than twenty ſhil- 
lings, the hide and tallow whereof in Eng- 
land will give ten ſhillings, the other ten 
will be raiſed in carrying wine, ſtrong wa- 
ters, and other commodities deſired by the 
people of the country ; for every ten ſhil- 
lings ſo employ'd doubles the adventure; 
as, namely, Aqua Vitæ, ten ſhillings beſtow- 
ed in England, will yield more gain than 
will purchaſe the carcaſs of a cow. 

For bread, beer, butter, cheeſe, and peaſe, 
England affords them better cheap than 
Holland: firſt, in reſpect they grow in Eng- 
land in greater plenty than in Holland: Z 
condly, they all pay exciſe in Holland, and 
not in England: and, thirdly, no man but 
knows the difference of feeding betwixt the 
Hollanders and the Engliſh ; and that a Hol- 
lander eats half as much again as one of our 
Engliſh at ſea. g 

Both the one and the other carries an 
equal proportion of men, and their wages 
are upon an even rate; but herein we ſhall 
over- work them by the reaſons following: 

In a buſs of fifteen or ſixteen men, the 
meaneſt amongſt the Hollanders has twenty 
ſhillings a month; and we will caſe the 
charge of wages eight in ſixteen in our fiſh- 
ing about the Lewes, viz. we will carry 
but eight men to the place of fiſhing, where 
we will hire eight more for leſs than halt 
the wages we give the reſt; and herein ſhall 
we fave forty eight pound a year in every 
buſs, by means whereof we ſhall go cheaper 
than the Hollanders nine thouſand ſix hun- 
dred pound in our two hundred buſſes. And 
moreover, in the wages and victuals of the 
men, we ſhall ſave ſo much as will come to 
ſixteen hundred pound, 


Whereas 
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Whereas it is conceived that the Hollan- 
ders will tranſport their fiſh at a leſs charge 
than we, it will appear otherwiſe; for the 
yawgers that attend ſome of their buſſes, 
to carry their herrings to their firſt mar- 
ket, as I have ſaid, thoſe herrings of theirs 
are not repacked, but allowed more than 
two barrels to each laſt, ro make up their 
tale; by means whereof they pay two bar- 
rels freight in every laſt of herrings, more 
than we that have the ſhore near us to re- 
pack them; which in two hundred buſſes 
will amount to five thouſand pounds more 
gain to us than to the Hollanders. 

Whereas every fiſhing veſſel in Holland 
contributes to twenty or thirty ſhips of war 
to defend them from the Dunkirkers, our 
peace eaſes us of that expence. And this ſhall 
{uffice in anſwer to the compariſon betwixt 
the Hollanders and us, in taking their fiſh. 
' And to the ſecond point, to prove that 
we ſhall vend our fiſh at as eaſy a rate as 
the Hollanders, (thus I fay,) That your ex- 
perience muſt teach you, that in the Sound, 
where the greateſt quantity of herrings 1s 
uttered, as I have before ſhewed, neceſſity 
will compel them to take them off; for it 
is not their affection to the Hollanders above 
us that will make them refuſe ours to accept 
of theirs ; and then conſequently ours will 
be better fold, in that we ſhall ſerve the 
market before them, by the means and rea- 
ſons aforeſaid. 

And if we go further from home, as to 
Spain or the Streigbis, you muſt underſtand 
that the Hollanders ſhips go with fewer men 
than ours, occaſioned by the ſlight build- 
ing and tackling of their ſhips, in compa- 
riſon of us: and as there 1s twenty or forty 
men difference in the ſailing of them, the 
like difference there is in the ſtrength of 
them: wherefore the merchant had better, 
for the ſafety of his goods, give fifty ſhil- 
lings freight to us, than thirty ſhillings to 
the Hollanders; his goods ſhall be better 
defended againſt pirates by our forty men, 
than the others twenty. 

The Engliſh ſhips will double a lee-ſhore, 
when the others will be forced in foul wea- 
ther upon the rocks ; the cables and anchors 
of the Exgliſþ will hold, when the others 
will be forced to come home and break ; 
the Engliſh will be able to put out at ſea, 
when the others will take in fail ; the Eug- 
liſh, upon ſome accidents, may come on 
ground, and by their ſtrength come off 
again without hurt, when the others will 
periſh ; the .Zngliþ go deep in water, 
which makes them wholſome in the ſea, 
and carry the merchants goods with little 
loſs; the Hollanders are labourſome and 
dangerous in a ſtorm, which cauſes great 
leakage in oil, wine, and ſuch commodities, 
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to the great annoyance of the merchant ; 
yea, oftentimes more than the difference of 
the freight. ' 

As the Engliſh go in greater ſecurity than 
the Hollanders, fo ſhall the merchants ſave 
by not inſuring the value of difference in 
freight; which I could compute and prove, 
but that it is too tedious. 

And moreover, if the Engliſh have the 
abſolute carriage of the fiſh taken by them, 
and the Jaws of the realm warrant it, our 
ſhips ſhall never want imployment, nor have 
cauſe to look out for freights ; by reaſon 
whereof a ſhip of two hundred tons may go 
cheaper by two hundred pounds than uſual- 


p they have done. And thus much for our 
0 


reign trades. 
Nou let us return to the vending our fiſh 
in the kingdoms of England and Wales. 

If the late proclamation for the obſerving 
of fiſn days be duly kept, it will be a means 
to vend our fiſh, and incourage others to 
venture in the fiſhing ; ſo as there be a 
prohibition, as there is in Holland, that 
no fiſh be brought into any of his ma- 
jeſty's kingdoms but by his own ſub- 


jects. 


Neither will it ſeem a thing unreaſona- 
ble to enjoin every yeoman and farmer with- 
in the kingdom to take a barrel of fiſh for 
their own ſpending, conſidering they ſave 
the value thereof in other victuals; and 
that it is no more than the fiſhermen will 
do to them, to take off their wheat, malt, 
butter and cheeſe, for their food at ſea. 
The farmer by this means ſhall never be 
unprovided of fiſh, to obſerve the days com- 
manded by his majeſty, without ſending to 
the market, as otherwiſe they would be com- 
pelled to do. 

The farmer will find by experince that it 
is as cheap a food as any other they can 
feed upon, and gives a better delight to the 
taſte, conſidering the ſeveral ways in dreſ- 
ſing it. 

The labouring man who works with the 
farmer takesof him his butter and cheeſe ; for 
every poor man's caſe is not to keep a cow; 
and ſuch labourers will be as willing to take 
fiſh from the farmer as any other victuals, 
if he be willing to ſpare it. 

There are few farmers but will ſpend 
the value of a barrel of fiſh yearly ; and 
he that does ſo ſhall ſave twenty in 
the hundred by buying the quantity of 
a barrel together, rather than by re- 
tail. 

And becauſe the country ſhall be better 
ſerved with fiſh and other commodities than 
they have been, we will make ſeveral ſtaples 
of ſalt, coals, and other merchandize de- 
fired by the country, where boats may have 
paſſage up the rivers not uſed heretofore; 

as 
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as namely, Middleſex, part of Hertfordſhire, 


Surrey, Buckinghamſhire, and Oxfordſbire, 
may be ſerved by the river of Thames. 
Hſer may ſerve itſelf, part of Hertford- 


ſhire, and part of Suffolk. 


Norfolk will ſerve Cambridgeſhire, part 
of Suffolk, Bedfordſhire, Huntingtonſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, and a ſtaple there made 
will ſerve Warwickſhire ; for from thence go 
their empty carts to fetch coals, which may 
furniſh the ſhire with little charge. 

Lincolnſbire will furniſh itſelf, Notting- 
hamſbire, part of Rutlandſhire, and Derby- 
ſhire by the Trent; Cumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, will turniſh themſelves by the eaſt 
and welt ſea. 

We will leap over the land to the weſt- 
ward, as Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, which 
will furniſh themſelves, part of Shropſhire, 
Warceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, and the north 
part of Wales. | 

That fide of the ſea will furniſh Wales 
till you come to Severn. 

The north ſide thereof will furniſh Pem- 
brokeſhire, Carmarthenſhire, Glamorganſhire, 
and Monmouthſhire, and the ſouth part 
thereof will ſerve the north ſide of Cornwal, 
Devon, and Somerſet ; and up the river of 
Severn will ſerve Glouceſterſhire, Hereford- 
ſbire, part of Shropſhire, Worceſterſhire, and 
Wiltſhire. 

The ſouth ſea of England will furniſh 
Coruwal, Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, Dorſet- 
ſhire, Hampſbire, and part of Wiltſhire, Su/- 
ſex, Kent, and part of Surrey. 

Thus is England and Wales compaſſed, 
and a conſideration to be had for the meet- 
eſt place to erect our ſtaples, to utter the 
commodities brought them, and to receive 
from them. 

If at any time corn fails the countries, 
we will hereafter ſupply them at a reaſo- 
nable rate with our trade to Dantzick with 
herrings : if plenty make it warrantable to 
tranſport by the ſtatute, we will take it off 
from them, ſo as they ſhall have no juſt 
cauſe ta complain either of dearth or abun- 
dance. 

We will provide that no rogues or vaga- 
bonds ſhall be to them. annoyance, or the 
poor of the pariſh charge them ; for all ſuch 
people ſhall be ſet to work by us: then 
will the contributions to the houſe of cor- 
rection ceaſe, which will be a more eaſe to 
the pariſhioners, than the value of many a 
barrel of herrings which they ſhall take off 


from us. 


When aur ſtaples ſhall be erected in the 


country as aforeſaid, out of them we will 


turniſh every pariſh within the kingdom 
with hemp by weight, to ſet the people to 
work, and to receive it again by weight, 
allowing every one ſuch à rate for their 


work, that N live well thereby. No 
girl nor boy of nine years of age, no man 
nor woman, how lame of their legs ſoe- 
ver, but ſhall be able to get their Iivings; 
1 perſon ſo blind, but may live without 


For beſides the mak ing of nets, and ſuch 
work as belongs to it, we will ſet up a 
trade of making of cables, and all manner 
of ropes, as well to vend abroad, as furniſh 
the Kingdom at home; as alſo pole-davies 
for ſails, and not be beholding to France 
for them. | 

All theſe reaſons conſidered, it is appa- 
rent, that the farmers and people of the in- 
ward country, who hitherto have not raſted 
of theſe happineſſes, and whoſe paſſages by 
water have not been frequented or known, 
{hall reap as great a commodity and profit 
by this fiſhing, as our ſelves ; and have no 
more reaſon therefore to refuſe the taking of 
our herrings in the manner aforeſaid, than 
we have to take off the commodities by 
which they live. And this ſhall ſuffice for 
the ſecond point of vending our fiſh, 

Theſe KR ſeveral trades following we 
will erect in all parts of England, not hi- 
therto practiſed but in ſome places near the 
ſea ſide: 


Hempſters, I Rope-makers, 
Spinſters, I Weavers of Pole Davies, and 
Carders, | Net-makers. 


Beſides the increaſe of coopers, ſmiths, 
ſhipwrights, caulkers, ſawyers, ſailors, fi- 
ſnermen, basket- makers, ſail-makers, la- 
bourers, and many other trades in great 
abundance. 

In anſwer to the third allegation of cou- 
ſenage and deceits amongſt ourſelves, by 
example of the Eaſt Indies, Virginia, and 
other trades, I cannot ſay whether they de- 
ſerve the imputation of the fraud that is caſt 
upon them, or no; for report is like an 
echo, heard, but no man knows where: but 
to give ſatisfaction as well in the managing 
our trade, as that truth ſpeaks it, no deceit 
can creep in at it, as that which follows 
ſhall declare: Ir is not intended (as I con- 
ceive) that a ſelect company ſhall have 
the diſpoſing of this fiſhing, as the other 

8, or to receive, disburſe, or imploy the 
moneys raiſed by the adventurers, or to di- 
rect and order things at their pleaſure ; but 
contrarywiſe, for example, whoſoever ſhall 
be a member in it, ſhall have his choice 
what to adventure, with whom to adven- 
ture, and the manner how to adventure, 
without. controulment of any other: as 
this, If he undertake for a buſs or a ſhip, 
it ſhall be in his choice to accept of a part- 
ner, two, three, four, or more. 


And 
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And after the value of their adventure, 
to erect ſo many ſhips as it ſhall pleaſe 
themſelves to nominate, and appoint ſuch 
perſons for the ordering of it as they ſhall 
make choice of; ſo that if deceit appear, 
it will be among themſelves, for no body 
elſe ſhall meddle in their adventure. 

But becauſe in all commonwealths there 
muſt be a head to govern and execute ju- 
ſtice, to which the reſt of the body muſt 
ſubmit, it is convenient that the ſupreme 
commiſſion and authority be given to ſome 
of the lords of his majeſty's honourable 
privy council, and other perſons of quality 
to be choſen, as well in the kingdom of 
Scotland and Ireland, as in England, to ſet- 
tle a form of government, with a judge to 
rule, and to provide for all miſchiefs and 
inconveniencies that may happen betwixt 
man and man, and prevent the abuſes and 
queſtions that may ariſe betwixt merchants, 
mariners, owners of ſhips, ſalters, coopers, 
and others whom it may concern: but thele 
commiſſioners are in no wiſe to handle or 
meddle with the parties in their adventures, 
or with their ſtocks of money, or with the 
employment of it. 

Farthermore, to * the mouths of ſuch 
ſuſpicious conceits of fraud, you ſhall 
find it is not in the wit of man to over- 
reach them, for the reaſons following: 
The quantity of fiſh that a buſs takes can- 
not be concealed ; for of neceflity ſhe muſt 
repair to the ports of Euęland or Scotland, 
where the cuſtomers enter every barrel of 
fiſh in their books, and none can be tranſ- 
ported without a cocket : beſides the num- 
ber of cask they pay for, they muſt look 
to have them filled, and likewiſe the quan- 
tity of ſalt bought, to have it employ'd. 

The price, as well of thoſe that are vend- 
ed at home as tranſported abroad, is eafil 
known; the uſual freight of ſhips and the 
factorage is ſoon gueſſed at, and therefore 
no means left for deceit to enter in at. 

Now to return once more to the fiſhing, 
where we left the buſſes for that ſummer, 
and provide them againſt the middle of No- 
vember, to repair to the iſland of Lewes, 
where, till the beginning of February, they 
ſhall rake the principal herrings of all others 
in loughs and harbours, as I have formerly 
declared. 

Which being done, about the firſt of 
March they depart from thence to the 
iſland of Rona, betwixt fifteen and ſixteen 
leagues from Lewes, from whence there runs 
a bank of one hundred miles in length, and 
as far as Tillbead in Ireland; which bank 
affords the beſt quantity of cod and ling of 
any part of the ſeas, and one hundred and 
odd years not uſed. 

From the iſt of March, as J have ſaid, 


to the 20th of June, is the time I have aſ- 
Vol. III. 


place; for though they run the length of 
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ſigned to repair to Braſound in Shetland; in 
which ſpace I make account they will fill 
their veſſels twice or thrice with cod and 
ling, and leave them in the iſland of Lewes, 
there to be fetched by other ſhips that ſhall 
bring ſalt, and all other Kind of neceſſarics 
which ſhall be fitting. 

The 2oth of June approaching, the 
buſſes are to repair to Braſound, as I have 
ſaid before; from whence they muſt pro- 
ſecute their fiſhing of herrings, as in the 
former year, till their arrival at 7armonth. 
If then they pleaſe to take an account of 
their year ſpent, it will appear that one buls 
employ'd by us, as I have projected it, will 
be of much more value than to the Ilollan- 
ders, and be the way to teach us how his 
majeſty's dominions ſhall flouriſh, not for 
a while, but for ever. 

At Yarmouth we may account the good- 
neſs of the herrings ſpent ; for betwixt in- 
terton and Or/ordneſs they uſe to ſpawn, and 
are called by the 77o!landers the ropeſick her- 
rings, which they forbear to take. 

The nature of the young herring, after 
it is ſpawn'd, is to ſeek the comfort of the 
freſh water, and put themſelves into the 
mouth of the Thames, or amongſt the ſands, 
where the water is not altogether ſo brackiſh ; 
but like poor filly creatures they are here 
entrapped by the ſtale nets that uſe to take 
the ſprats; but for one ſprat they take they 
catch one hundred of theſe young herrings, 
and bring them to Billingſgate, where they 
ſell them not for above two-pence or three- 
pence a peck; which if let alone, would by 
Midſummer following grow to be a perfect 
and big herr ing, worth twenty-five or thirty 
ſhillings a barrel. This miſchief muſt be 
prevented, and the fiſhermen enjoin'd not 
= go to the weſtward of Orfordneſs to take 

rats. 

r From Orfordneſs the herring: direct their 
courſe to the North Foreland in Kent, where 
they furniſh both the Exgliſb and French 
ſhores with ſo many as are taken by both 
nations, though they be both ſhotten, and 
of the worſt kind. 

Their abiding hereabouts is according to 
the winds ; if it hang ſoutherly or weſterly, 
they remain the longer; but if eaſterly, 
they are taken, as it were, with the wind in 


the poop, which carries them the length 


of our channel, till they arrive at the Lands- 
end in Cornwall, from whence they divide 
themſelves like a fleet of ſhips that ſhould be 
directed by a general: ſome go through &=. 
George's channel, betwixt England and Ire- 
land ; others to the weſtward of Ireland, 
till they arrive at the iſlands of Hybrides or 
Lewes, the place of rendezvous ; and we 
may ſuppoſe they are at home, by the 
ſtrength and goodneſs they find in that 
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our channel lean and ſick, yet as ſoon as 
they repair to thoſe iſlands, they become 
the largeſt, the faireſt, and the beſt her- 
rings in the world ; and here they are taken 
in loughs and harbours, as I have ſaid, 
and valued at forty ſhillings the laſt above 
others. 

Here I will leave them taking their reſt, 
and ſhew another benefit we ſhall receive 
upon the ſhoals of Shetland, Orkney, and 
the Hybrides, which the Hollanders have not, 
nor cannot make uſe of, in reſpect they are 
not ſubjects of his majeſty. 

And becauſe I have purſued the herrings 
till I left them at the iſland of Lewes, I 
will begin with thoſe iſlands, and truly 
ſay, they are placed for the benefit of fiſh- 
ing above all places in the world. 

The condition and ſituation of thoſe 
iſlands I refer to the map, that will give you 
light of their ſeat, their altitude, and their 
neighbourhood with Scotland and Ireland; 
but the nature and diſpoſition of the people 
you ſhall receive from me, who have ſeen 
them, and can beſt ſpeak of them. 

Of many hundred iſlands belonging to 
this kingdom of Scotland and Ireland, I may 
fay, thoſe of Lewes exceed the reſt in ferti- 
lity of ſoil ; it yields, with the labour of 
people (which they are not guilty of) all 
manner of grain, cattle, fiſh, and fowl ; and 
although their fire be not of wood or coals, 
which we eſteem the beſt fewel, yet it hath 
plenty of peat and turf, that they have lit- 
tle cauſe to fear cold. 

There is an old ſaying, which may be 
well applied to thoſe iſlands, and the in- 
habitants of them, That they have a good 
land, and are ill people; for, to ſpeak the 
truth, the chriſtian world cannot ſhew a 
more barbarous, more bloody, and more 
untamed generation. But his majeſty be- 
ing lately informed of their breeding, and 
uncivil living, is graciouſly pleaſed to re- 
duce them to the knowledge of God, and 
the acknowledgment of him, which hither- 
to they are ignorant in. 

This being done, and the iſlands being 
furniſhed as is intended, I will make it ap- 
pear, that the ſeas about them, and the 
oughs and harbours within them, wall 
135 more commodity to the ſubjects of 

is majeſty's three Kingdoms, than any other 
trades whatſoever, either near home, or far 
abroad. 

Now will I ſtand over for the iſlands of 
Orkney and Shetland, which have no need 
of other deſcription, but that it is pity 
lo good and civil people ſhould inhabit 
no better a country: we may ſay the con- 
trary of them that we ſaid of the iſland of 
Lewes, that it was a good land, but evil 


People; theſe are good people, but poſſeſs 


an evil ſoil. 


The way to relieve them, is humbly to 
intreat his majeſty to pleaſe to accept of 
his revenue in Oriney and Shetland in fiſh, 
to encourage the people of thoſe iſlands to 
undertake and practiſe the uſe of fiſhing, 
which, through poverty and the want of 
trade, they are not now able to go through 
with. 

Beſides the rent to his majeſty in fiſh, 
whatſoever fiſh they ſhall take by their own 
labours we will take off from them, and 
ſupply them with ſalt, nets, hooks, boats, 
and what elſe they ſhall ſtand in need of ; 
by means whereof, every man in thoſe 
iſlands ſhall be able to ſubſiſt and maintain 
himſelf, that now knows not how to get 
his living, but is brought up in ſloth and 
idleneſs. 


What is requiſite for the Planting of the Iſland 
of Lewes, and other Iſlands adjacent. 


1. It is fit his majeſty call in the grant 
lately made by the earl of Seaford to the 
Hellanders, for inhabiting of the ſaid iſlands, 
who take them purpoſely to erect a fiſhing 
upon that coaſt, whereby to defeat his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects of that benefit. 

2. That his majeſty grant liberty and 
privileges to his ſubje&s of Enzland and 
Scotland, there to erect and inhabit towns, 
villages, ſtorehouſes, and all manner of ma- 
nufactures and trades ; that hereafter we 
ſhall not need to ſupply thoſe iſlands, bur 
find all things eſtabliſhed to our hands, as 
in all other places of Europe where trades 
are upheld and maintained, 

3. That his majeſty inſtitute a governor 
there, to be reſident for the ſpace of three 
years, and not exceed that time, leſt in 
longer continuance abuſes creep in through 
the avarice of governors. 

4. That in every iſland there be erected 
one principal town above the reſt, and a 
citadel in it, to keep the people in obedi- 
ence; for the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands 
are naturally inclined to incivility, treache- 
ry, and liberty, which are next neighbours 
to rebellion. 

5. That every child be taught the EAN 
or Scotch language, and that their education 
be according to their abilities of body and 
diſpoſition of mind, or as the eſtates of their 

arents are able to maintain them, ſome in 
E ſome in manuring and husbanding 
of grounds, but the moſt part in fiſhing 
and ſea- affairs, having ſo convenient a fear 
for the ſame. 

6. That the natural inhabitants of thoſe 
iſlands have no correſpondence with the 
Hollanders upon the main continent more 
than is necdful, conſidering the danger that 
may enſue by their too great friendſhip, 


who are naturally the moſt dangerous 2 
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worſt people of all his majeſty's dominions; 
and that there be ſpecial care thut they marry 
one with another in the iſland, or with Engliſh 
or Scc!iſh, and in any caſes to prohibit all 
marriages between them and the iſlanders 
aforcſaid. 


I have annexed hereunto what I think 
fit to be put in preſent execution, for 
planting the iſlands of Hybrides ; which be- 
ing done, all the good formerly expreſſed 
will follow; beſides, there are other things, 
which I torbear to touch, as matters not fit 
for me to handle. | 

I have brought my intention to an end, 
and laid open the miſchief our ſtate has Jong 
ſuffered by reſigning, at leaſt conniving at 
the Hollanders fiſhing, who have made long 
uſe of it. 

I have made it appear how eaſy it is for 
us to enjoy, or to be reſtored to what we 
have loſt, and the profit all kind of people 
ſhall reap by it, it will and money be not 
wanting. I have made it plain to as many 
as deſire to know the truth, that the in- 
creaſe of ſhips in Europe is occaſioned by 
the taking and tranſporting our fiſh ; that 
nine thouſand Holland veſicls are kept by it, 
and all their people daily ſet to work; in- 
ſomuch that I dare boldly ſay, if the food 
of fiſh were prohibited by all forts of chri- 
ſtians, and duly obſerved, it would leſſen 
the number of ſhipping three parts in five. 
And therefore, ſeeing our fiſh 1s able to 
make us happy, and this narration lays 
down the way how to attain to that happi- 
neſs, let neither excuſes, falſe pretences, or 


aflection to the Hollanders, divert us from 


it, as it did in the year 1609. when by pro- 
clamation the Hollanders were to reſort to 
London for licence to fiſh on the coaſt of 
England ; and Edinburgh, for the like in 
Scotland ;, and yet neither of them both 
was performed, nor the contempt queſ- 
tioned. 

Two hundred uſurers, with willing minds 
and forward purſes, are able to maſter this 
work ; but, I fear, the devil, whoſe friend- 
ſhip is not to adviſe, but to deceive them, 
will not allow a gain ſo well gotten. The 
exceſſive practice of uſury is the decay of 
commonwealths, repugnant toall humanity, 
charity, and natural benevolence, and a ſla- 
yy to thoſe that deſire to live poor to die 
rich. 

Hut, to ſpeak the truth, it is pity that a 

work of ſo great goodneſs and gain ſhould 
be tainted by men of ſo penurious a condi- 
tion, who are neither good nor evil by the 
diſpoſition of another, but by their own 
perverſe will and nature; God, I fear, will 
bleſs our endeavours the worſe for them; they 
are like trees that carry no bloſſoms in the 
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ſpring, and therefore no hope of any fruit 
at the fall, 

This work 1s unſpotted, and pity it 
ſhould be defiled with the fin of avarice; 
his majeſty's greatneſs and glory will ap- 
pear by it; for nothing can be to a prince 
more royal, than to make the ſtate cf his 
kingdom better than he found it; or of 
evil and flothful ſervants, to make them 
profitable to a commonwealth, 

This ſhall ſuffice for ſo much as concerns 
our manner of fiſhing, our commodity 
ariſing by fiſhing, and the uſe other nati- 
ons make of our fiſh, which I have divulged 
to many of my intimate friends; and now 
ſhall follow other matters, ſtill concerning 
the ſubject of fiſhing : And the firſt ſhall 
be touching ſalt and cask. 


Concerning Salt and Cask, 


The next neceſſary thing we can endea- 
vour and labour to advance our fiſhing 
by, without being beholden to other na- 
tions, is ſalt and cask ; for in my former 
narration I have ſhew'd, that moſt of the 
materials belonging to our fiſhing may be 
found in England, except falt, pitch, and 
tar; and to take fiſh without ſalt to ſave 
it, is like choice of meats and no cook, or 
others to dreſs it; for both putrify without 
preſent help. | 

Such ſalts as are for the uſe of fiſhing, 
are of divers kinds and ſtrength, ſome too 
hot and ſtrong, others too weak and faint ; 
and therefore if a mean betwixt both could 
be invented, and made within his majeſty's 
dominions, we might eſteem it a great 
Jewel, and next in value to the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, and the finder out of the ſe- 
cret to deſerve as great honour of his coun- 
try as William Bacalute, who was the firſt 
deviſer of packing of herrings amongſt the 
Hemmings, as in my former relation I have 
declared. 

There are many, as I am informed, at 
this day, who make trial to attain to the 
art and ſecret of making ſalt; I mean with 
the convenient ſtrength for the ſalting and 
pickling of fiſh; I do not ſpeak of the 
making of our white ſalt, long practiſed 
in England and Scotland; for that kind of 
ſalt of itſelf is not for this uſe, and yet 
not bad, if according to the quantity it be 
mixed with the ſtronger ſalt; for it makes 
a fiſh the whiter and better to the eye for 
ſale. 

Thoſe that undertake this work and in- 
vention of adding ſtrength to ſalt, above our 
ordinary white ſalt, muſt have a care of the 
place they chooſe to make it in; firſt, for the 
conveniency of the taking it off by fiſher- 
men when it is made; ſecondly, ſuch a 
place where the ſalt water hath no apt 
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with freſhes or ſands; and thirdly, where 
they ſhall find plenty of fuel for their purpoſe. 
The firſt practice that was made of it 
was in the Ie of Wight, a place, in my 
opinion, ill choſen by the projectors; firſt, 
for uttering of their ſalt, if they had brought 
it to perfection; for the greateſt quantity 
they could vend, is at Yarmouth in Norfolk, 
and the coaſt towns thereabouts, to the nor- 
thermoſt part of all Scotland; which was al- 
moſt as great a voyage as to bring it from 
the coaſt of Britany, where it is made. 
Neither had the weſt country any advan- 
tage in the tranſportation 3 for that all the 
ports of Dartmouth, Plimouth, and all parts 
of Severn, which only uſe the fiſhing of 
Treland and Newfoundland, ſhall be eaſier 
and more conveniently ſerved out of Brita- 
ny with ſalt, than from the Iſle of Wight ; 
Southampton and Portſmouth alone would 
receive benefit, by reaſon of their nearneſs; 


- and not conſiderable, in reſpect of the little 


fiſhing they uſe. ; 

The Je of Wight was a place as ill cho- 
ſen, in reſpe& of the brackiſhneſs of the 
ſea, and ſcarcity of fuel, in compariſon of 
the northern parts, that can be ſupply'd 
with coals at an eaſier rate; and for proof 
of the freſhneſs of the ſea, in compariſon of 
other ſeas, theſe are my reaſons: where two 
lands make a ſtreight ſo ſmall, as betwixt 
England and France, and both the king- 
doms ſend forth many freſh rivers which 
fall into the ſea, the ſea cannot have ſuch 
force of ſtrength or ſaltneſs, as the northern 
coaſt has, where the ocean comes pouring in 
upon them. 

We ſee by experience in Holland, that the 
ſalt they make, is not with the water that 
comes near thoſe towns where they make 
it; though a man that knew not the con- 
trary would ſenſibly think it had ſufficient 
ſaltneſs for that purpoſe ; but they find it 
otherwiſe, and have ſhips purpoſely made 
to fill themſelves with the ſalt water off at 
ſea, and not near the land. 

And if the Hollanders make ſo great a 
profit as they do, by their ſalt, imagine 
what we ſhall make of it, when we have 
obtained the uſe of making it, conſidering 
our water by proof is ſalter, nearer hand, 
and our coals at a far cheaper rate, if our 
works be ſer up at Yarmouth, Lynn, Boſton, 
Hull, Tinmouth, the Holy Iſland, and all 
the parts of Scotland; in which harbours 
our fiſhermen either dwell, or will reſort 
thither daily tor ſalt. 

Therefore I conclude, if the perfection of 
the work may be brought to pals, either in 
making ſalt of ſufficient ſtrength, out of in- 
vention; or if not, in imitation of the Hol- 
landers to make ſalt upon ſalt, the towns 
aforeſaid are the meeteſt to ſet up that trade 


of ſalt; and the rather becauſe they have 
now in practiſe the mak ing of white ſalt; and 
the other will be the ſooner effected by it. 

And for ſuch ſalt as ſhall be uſed in the 
Lewes, there is no place lies more conve- 
nient for the making of ſalt of any kind, 
than in that iſland, the ſea having an extra- 
ordinary ſaltneſs, and the country afford- 
ing ſo great plenty of fuel. 

The Engliſb and Scotch fiſhermen that 
ſhall uſe that fiſhing, ſhall find as great, and 
as extraordinary profit and gain, by recei- 
ving their ſalt at the iſland when they ſhall 
there arrive, as the freight of their ſhips 
will come to: for whereas they uſe now to 
bring in their ſhip the beſt part of their 
lading in ſalt, finding their ſalt made ready 
to their hands, inſtead of ſalt, they ſhall 
lade themſelves with cask, and other things 
wanting for their uſe. 

Salt upon ſalt is made out of the ſtrengch 
of ſalt that cometh out of other countries. 
France ſends out the greateſt part of ſalt; 
and according to its ſtrength, the ſalt it 
makes is of leſs virtue and operation, and 
the more of it is ſpent in the ſalting of fiſh. 

The Portugueſe and Spaniſh ſalt is the 
ſtronger in ſubſtance, by reaſon of the ſun's 
power; for according to the heat and force 
of the ſun, ſalt increaſeth in ſtrength. 

To the ſouthward of Spain, and as far as 
cape Verde, and the iſland of May; as alſo 
weſtward from thence to cape de Ray, and 
other places in the Weſt Indies, the falt is 
far ſtronger than in Spain, by reaſon of the 
force of the ſun ; and it will make double 
ſalt to the other. 

But whereas 1t is alledged by ſome that 
know not what belongs to the buſineſs, that 
the going fo far, as to the places aforeſaid 
for ſalt, will not quit the charge: to an- 
{wer that objection they muſt know, that if 
profit ariſe by this trade, it muſt be in the 
built and bigneſs of ſhips they imploy ; for 
I would not adviſe a ſhip of leſs than three 
hundred tons, but as much bigger as they 
pleaſe, to be ſent upon that voyage; and 
ſuch ſhips to be provided out of Holland, 
till we get uſe in building them; for they 
will fail with two thirds leſs men than ours. 

And moreover 1t 1s to be conſidered, that 
the ſalt they there fetch coſts nothing; for 
it is there naturally made of the ſea water 
and the ſun, and nothing is required but 
their labour and pains in bringing it aboard. 

If we hit of our ſalt- making in England, 
it will prove a great benefit to us; for the 
king off France, and the king of Spain, 
lately finding a neceſſity for all nations to 
take of their ſalt, have laid a gabel and 
cuſtom upon it, and thereby increaſed the 
price {9 much, that we and all Europe be- 
ſides find it. 5 
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For ſuch parts of the weſt country as bor- 
der upon the South Sea, or upon the river 
of Severn, either on the Engliſh or Welſh 
ſhore, I will refer to their conſideration, 
whether they will be ſerved out of France, 
Spain, and the Iſle of May, or other places; 
or whether they will follow the example of 
the northern parts in making ſalt upon ſalt, 
as Ihave ſhewed. If they intend this latter, 
their country lies very conveniently by the 
help of coals they ſhall have from Swanzey 
in Wales. 

After this work is ſettled and brought to 
perfection, I adviſe there may be an equal 
carriage of it, betwixt the buyer and the 
ſeller, that they may both live with an in- 
different profit and gain; and fo to accom- 
modate it, that the buyer may be certain 
of the price; if not, this inconveniency 
will follow, That the ſalt-maſter will tranſ- 
port the ſalt beyond ſea, where it goes at 
the greateſt rate: like corn-maſters, if they 
were not prohibited by a law, not reſpect- 
ing the good that would redound to their 
country; ſo much is their covetuous deſire 
of profit: but being bound to ſerve the 
kingdom at a certain price, and that we 
ſhall find no want or ſcarcity of it, let 
them after have liberty to diſpoſe of it for the 
beſt benefit; but according to the old ſay- 
ing, charity ſhould begin at home. 

There muſt be a penalty alſo upon him 
that will buy or be furniſhed with ſalt, 
under colour of fiſhing, and ſhall notwith- 
ſtanding tranſport the ſame into any parts 
beyond the ſeas, or otherwiſe, for his pri- 
vate gain. As well this 'abuſe, as many 
others that can be imagined to creep in, 
muſt be foreſeen and prevented. 

According to the ſtrength of our falt, 
you may rate the quantity that goes to the 
falting a barrel of herrings, and ſo eſtimate 
it from one barrel to one hundred laſt, viz. 
a weigh of falt 1s wy buſhels, and every 
buſhel will ſalt a barrel of herrings ; ſo that 
twelve buſhels will ſalt a laſt of herrings, 
being twelve barrels of thirty two gallons 
to a barrel. A laſt of herrings 1s two tons 
after the Engliſb account. 

And if you can bring the ſalt to the pro- 
portion of three pounds ten ſhillings the 
weigh, it were a price indifferent betwixt 
the buyer and ſeller; yea, though you pro- 
portion the Spaniſh ſalt at a greater price, 
and our white ſalt at a leſſer, yet, if be- 
twixt both it may be rated equal, as J have 
ſaid, at three pounds ten ſhillings the weigh, 
it were very well. 

The ſame proportion of ſalt you muſt uſe 
to the cod, viz. a buſhel of ſalt to a barrel 
of cod. And as for ling, it is not to be 
barrelled up, but to be ſalted in bulk, 
* will take up much the leſs ſalt. 
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The next conſideration about our fiſh- 
ing, is, How to make our proviſion of 
cask, as well for herrings as for cod ; the 
greateſt quantity which furniſhes the Hol- 
landers, is brought out of Norway, Sweden, 
and other parts of the Sound, which they 
return in their ſhips, after they have made 
ſale of their fiſh in thoſe parts. 

The fame courſe we may take, if we 
be ſo pleaſed, or that we cannot return a 
better freight for our ſhips : but we have 
an eaſter and a nearer way to be ſupplied 
with cask ; for no country of Europe affords 
better proviſion of timber, or aſh to make 
them, or more conveniency to tranſport 
them to what coaſt ſoever we ſhall fiſh on 
in his majeſty's dominions : this benefit we 
enjoy above the Hollanders, who have not 
in their country one whole timber-tree for 
this purpoſe, but are ſerved from abroad, 
as I have formerly ſaid. 

All Kind of wood that belongs to the 
building of ſhips, or other works that have 
relation to timber, we do, and ſhall find, 
in a little time, a great want of ; for wood 
is now utterly decay'd in England, and 
begins to be no leſs in Ireland, if there be 
not a ſpeedy courſe taken to redreſs it, and 
a prohibition againſt the tranſporting of it 
out of Ireland into Holland, which the Hol- 
landers make a continual trade of, not only 
of timber, but alſo of all other commodi- 
ties Ireland affords, greatly to the preju- 
dice of the Engliſh; and for the better proof 
thereof they have erected a compan 
in Amſterdam, by the name of the Ti 
Company. 

And therefore I would to God his maje- 
ſty would take theſe things into conſidera- 
tion; as alſo to reſtrain the felling of timber 
in England, which 1s too common by the 
liberty that 1s given to widows, to fell and 
fell without impeachment or waſte ; and 
to young heirs, after they come to poſſeſs 
their father's lands; for the readieſt mo- 
nies they can think on towards their waſte- 
ful expences, 1s a ſale of timber; and whilſt 
this is ſuffered, and no proviſion for pre- 
ſerving or planting of trees, as the law 
provides for in that caſe, what can be ima- 
gined will fall to England hereafter in ſuc- 
cceding times? for if money, or wealth, de- 
cay in a kingdom, there may be means by 
trade to recover it again; if ſeamen die, ſo 
long as there are ſhips and navigation, they 
will ſoon increaſe, and make their deaths 
forgotten; but if our timber be conſumed, 
and ſpent, it will require the age of three 
or four generations before it can grow 
again for uſe; which we ought the more 
to reſpect, becauſe the Exgliſb timber far 
exceeds the Triſh in lightneſs and good- 
nets, 
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Though the carriage of ſhip-timber be 
prohibited, and as daily executed, yet 
there are divers abuſes that muſt be looked 
to and prevented, as well in this kind 
of timber, as in vent of our own red 
herrings; the deceits whereof, betwixt 
the Engliſh and the Hollanders, combi- 
ners, you ſhall underſtand by this that fol- 
lows. 

The Hollanders have gotten a late practice, 
by their inwardneſs and friendſhip with ſome 
men of Yarmouth ; (for naturally that town 
is more inclined to Holland than England, 
as deſcended from thence ;) theſe Engliſb 
dwellers take upon them the building of 
ſhips, according to the direction of the 
other, who underhand disburſe the money; 
and the ſhip being built, the Engliſh in 
ſhew make ſale of her to the Hollander; 
when his title in the ſhip is, perhaps, 
thirty pounds, to colour the deceit, There 
are many other things to be proved, that 
upon examination would diſcover many 
abuſes offered both to the king and ſub- 
jects. 

Theſe combiners ſtop not here, but craf- 
tily avoid his majeſty's proclamation; for 
whereas, as I have formerly delivered, the 
red herring is only made in Jar mouth, and 
the Hollanders have in a manner the abſo- 
lute carriage of them into the Streigbis; and 
although the ſtate is many times willing to 
prevent the carriage of them by ſtrangers, 
yet craftily they uſe this policy, 1 to 
lend away the herrings in Eugliſb veſſels to 
Holland, as ſoon as they are made, from 
whence they immediately ſhip them for the 
Streights, before our great ſhips can take 
them in at Yarmouth : other times they 
meet ſuch ſhips as come from Tarmouib 
laden with herrings, off the ſands of 
Yarmouth, where they ride, take them in, 
and carry them directly to the S/reights ma- 


ny days before ours can be ready at Yar- 


mouth in our great ſhips ; by which advan- 
tage of time, they get their port, and make 
{ale of their herrings, long before our arri- 
val there, and ſel] them at a double price 
to us at our coming, to an ineſtimable loſs, 
both to his majeſty's ſubjects and to his 
cuſtoms, as I have ſaid before; by the pre- 
cedent of a ſhip freighted from Yarmouth to 
Marſeilles. 

And therefore toavoid this cunning and co- 
zenage, it is fitting his majeſty prohibit the 
tranſportation of fiſh, except in his ſubjects 
bottoms, and a day to be limited for the 
tranſportation, that we may be ſure to be near 
our port, before the ſtrangers can follow us 
out of England; ſo ſhall we be ſure to make 
our market before the ſtrangers can depart 
England, which will be a great advantage 
to us. 


As this deceit appears in the vent of our 
red herrings, ſo there is no leſs an unconſci- 
onable courſe held betwixt the Hollander and 
Engliſh fiſhermen, that take the pilchards 
and poor-john, the one in England, the 
other in Newfoundland; for ſuch is the ne- 
ceſſity of the poor fiſhermen, that they 
receive impreſs of part of their money be- 
forehand, to perform ſtrict conditions they 
are bound to, much to their prejudice, and 
the Hollanders advantage ; whereas, if the 
Ergliſh had the abſolute carriage of fiſh, they 
would attain to the ſecrets of that trade, and 
deal more reaſonably with poor men than 
the others do. 

have before in this book computed the 
value of ſixty ſhips, of two hundred and fifty 
tons each, what the Hollanders gain by the 
trade of our fiſh into the S!reights,and not one 
penny thereof returned into England; and 
tor a more authentick proof, I deſire that 
merchants may be examined upon the truth 
thereof, and then you ſhall find my com- 
putation to fall out right; and for your 
better ſatisfaction, I will ſet down the ſeveral 
ports within the Streigbis, and the num- 
ber of ſhips that repair to them; by which 
it will appear what loſs this kingdom has 
tor ſo many years ſuſtained, and what gain 
and profit may be made by it, if it be re- 
duced into our hands ; beſides the ſtrength 
of ſhips, the increaſe of mariners, and fame 
this nation will reap by it. 


An Eſtimate of what went before. 


A ſhip of two hundred and fifty 
tons, will carry, in fiſh, to the 8 1600 
1 value of | 
e i 
2 for the ſame, at 57. the 2 1250 
Aſſurance, 5 J. per Cent. 80 
Charges at Venice at the leaſt 400 
All this is loſt by the ſtranger's 
carrying of it, and :calcula- 
ting ſixty ſhips after this pro- 2621750 
portion, there is loſt the ſum 
of 
Twelve for Venice; eight with pilchards, 
four with red herrings. 
Four to Ancona; whereof three with pil- 
chards, one with red herrings. 
Six to Civita Vecchia. 
Six to Genoa. 
Eight to Naples. 
Twenty to Leghern. 
Three to Villa Franca. 
Forty ſix to Marſeilles, whereof thirty 
with dry fiſh. 
In all one hundred and five ſhips, beſides 
many more ſmaller for Spain and France 3 
as I have ſhewed. 


Here 
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Here ſhall follow ſome indirect dealings 
of the Hollanders, which I forbore to inſert 
in the former diſcourſe of fiſhing, and ſhall 
be inſerted at the end of this book, calling 
it an addition to my ſixth book; but I 
will {till proſecute the ſubject of fiſh and 
fiſhing, and will not ceaſe till I have laid 
open every coaſt of the known world, whi- 
ther fiſh reſorts, and ſhew the benefit that 
is or may be made of it, as well by the in- 
habitants as ſtrangers. 


Concerning Fiſh and Fiſhing. 


There are two natural foods for man to 
feed on; the one is fleſh, maintained and 
increaſed by the fruitfulneſs of the land and 
{oil of the earth; the other is fiſh, ſwim- 
ming in the common, ſpacious, and open 
ſea, which no man can challenge a right to, 
as to the land they may; and therefore it 
may be called common. 

This fiſh requires no head, as beaſts and 
cattle do, to overlook them, or to keep 
them in their limits or bounds ; no man 
can ſet his mark upon them, to challenge 
a property in them: no body that caſts 
a net into the ſea can ſay what belongs to 
them, till it be drawn again: no difficulty 
or care can be required to nouriſh it, ſeeing 
there is ſuch abundance increaſed over all 
the ſeas and coaſts in the world, as expe- 
rience teaches us. 

The difficulty in making uſe of this food 
is in the taking it, which 1s done by art, 
engines, and pains ; for unleſs the preroga- 
tive of princes in ſome caſes, and upon ſome 
coaſts, prok1bit the ſufferance of taking fiſh, 
it is as lawful for a beggar as a king to 
challenge a right to it, after it 1s taken. 

The uſe of fiſhing and the benefit that 
ariſes by it, needs no other repetition, than 
in my former declaration. 

There now only remains my labour and 
obſervation to collect the ſorts of fiſhes eve- 
ry country affords, and which are uſ-d for 
preſent food, and which are ſent abroad by 
way of trade; and then I will refer it to 
conſideration, what penury Europe, which 
is the moſt flouriſhing part of the world, 
would be brought to, were it not for the 
endeavours and labours of the poor fiſher- 
men. 

Beſides the general fiſhes of herring and 
cod, taken upon the coaſt of England, 
Scolland, and Ireland, and vended as in the 
narration aforeſaid, there are many excel- 
lent fiſhes upon every maritime ſhire in 
England, which are of great ſuſtenance to 
the inhabitants, and which I forbear to 
name, but will ſet down only ſuch fiſh as 
is vended abroad, and returns gain and 


commodity to the kingdom by way of trat- 
ck. | 
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As the northern parts of England yield 
both cod and herring, as aforeſaid, ſo do 
the weſtern coaſts pilchards in ſuch abun- 
dance, that many times they are not able 
to ſave the third part of them, for want 
of ſalt, as appears in the laſt wars with 
France. 

Ireland affords theſe three kinds of fiſhes 
in as great numbers as England ; and the 
herrings and pilchards exceed ours, which 
makes them valued above the Engliſh in 
other countries, They have another fiſh 
which frequents not our ſhores, called the 
hake, taken in the deeps betwixt England 
and Ireland, much prized in Biſcay : they 
have plenty of kay, or thornback, and 
buckorm, which is dried whiting, much 
deſired in Britany. 

The ſeveral parts of England have ſeveral 
ſeaſons of fiſhing, ſome whereof I have 
ſhewed ; but will add to it our fiſhing at 
the Sow, a rocky ground, a league and 
more in length, and fix leagues ſouth off at jea 
to Rye. This is the principal place that 
yields that primeſt freſh fiſh that ſerves 
London, and the place France did lately 
incroach upon, under colour of five boats 
licenſed by king James, at the requeſt of 
the French king. But his ſubjects increaſed 
almoſt to as many ſcores as boats, till by 
order of the ſtate, I reduced it to the allowed 
proportion, as is to be ſeen in my ſecond 
book. 

Upon the coaſt of Lancaſhire, the fiſh- 
ing for cod begins at Eaſter, and continues 
till Midſummer ; for hake in the deeps, as 
I have faid, betwixt Whitſuntide and St. 
Zames's ; about Padſtow for cod and ling, 


from Chriſtmas to the middle of Leut; 


on the north part of 1reland, from Chriſtmas 
to March. 

Engli/hmen have not the uſe of barrelling 
up of cod; and if it be not barrelled, it is 
not vendible in France; neither can they 
make haberdine ; for if they could, it 
would be well fold in Spain and Portugal. 

Now to the fiſhing upon the coaſt of 
Holland, France, Flanders, Portugal, Spain, 
and other countries, where the ſea affords 
fiſh, but no great uſe is made thereof, more 
than for preſent food ; for neither herrings 
nor cod are there to be found, which are 
the ſtaple and vendible fiſh for profit. 

The coaſt of Holland yields the leaſt quan- 
tity, and the worſt choice of fiſh of all the 
reſt ; and yet fiſh is there moſt eaten out of 
neceſſity, having ſo many people that in- 
habit the country, and ſo little quantity 
of land for their ſuſtenance. The greateſt 
ſtore of fiſh that maintains them is taken 
upon our ſeas, and kept in well-boats, and 


brought into Holland, where it is vended 
and ſold. 


Coming 
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Coming upon the coaſt of France, the 
firſt rown you ſhall find to entertain you, 
will be Calais, which in truth exceeds all 
other places of that kingdom for the 1 
ſent food of fiſh 3 not that they are ſuch 
fiſhes as I have named before, either for 
quality, for quantity taken, or proviſion to 
take them ; for their boats are only ſhal- 
lops, not above a ton burden, unleſs it be 
in October, when their bigger veſſels reſort 
thither to take the laſt ſhoal of herrings 
that comes from the northward. And it 
happened in the year 1610. that fifty fail 

f thoſe veſſels were ſunk, and eight hun- 
dred people in them, as they were there 
fiſhing. 

If you keep along the ſhore of France till 
you arrive at Sr. Jobn de Luz, the further- 
molt part thereof, it affords no other fiſh, 
but for preſent ſpending, except at ſome 
time of the year that they ſalt their ſpare 
mackrels, which at the time of the year 
they take. 

Biſcay 1s like France in the nature of fiſh, 
and fiſhing upon their own coaſt : but what 
profit either of them make by their fiſhing 
upon the ſhores of America, I will after 
ſhew ; only I muſt ſay, that Biſcay is of- 
ten viſited with monſtrous fiſhes, as whales 
and grampoſſes, which none of the reſt I 
have ſpoken of are, in abundance, which 
yields the taker of them more commo- 
dity by the oil, than the value of other 


The next in order is Galicia, and Portu- 
gal, as far as cape St. Vincent, the ſouther- 
moſt promontory of all that coaſt, or of 
Europe. I will join them in one, becauſe 
they are all one continent, and ſubject to 
one king. They both afford fiſh alike in a 
reaſonable quantity, but eſpecially of pil- 
chards; and here they are ſo excellent 
above others, and ſo neceſſary to the people 
of Portugal, that the country had better 
want their Eaſt India trade, than their fiſn- 
ing for pilchards upon that coaſt. 

Doubling the cape of $87. Vincent, you 
tend eaſt, as far as the Streigbis of Gibraltar. 
Beſides the fiſh theſe ſeas afford to equal 
the reſt of Portugal, it is haunted with a fiſh 
called Tunney, a victual of great uſe, in 
that it is pickled up in barrels, and ſerves for 
ſea-ſtore, beſides a great quantity that is 
tranſported into the S/reights, The cuſtom 
of this fiſh 1s worth in value to the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, forty thouſand pound ſter- 
ling a year. The fatteſt Tunney is near 
Gibraltar. 

After you enter the Streights, that ſea 
cannot be compared to the others, neither 
in quantity, nor in goodneſs of fiſh, though 
one kind of fiſh they have, which the others 
have not, which is anchovies, eſteemed for 
a great dainty amongſt us, becauſe of the 


rareneſs of it, and coming ſo far; and yet 
I think our ſprats and young herrings in 
England might be made to equal them in 
taſte, 

In returning out of the Streigbis, we will 
keep the coaſt of Barbary weſtward, as high 
as cape Canteene, in which circuit there is 
very little fiſh taken, though no doubt bur 
the ſea affords az good fiſh as upon the 
chriſtian ſhore, oppoſite to it, but that the 
Moors are no fiſhermen, nor have proviſion 
or harbours for it. 

The chriſtians enjoy all theſe ſports, ex- 
cept Sally ; ſo that if the Moors had conve- 
niency of fiſhing, yet the chriſtians would 
have hindered them, that they ſhould have 
reaped no benefit by it. 

From Canteene to the ſouthward there are 
two roads upon the coaſt of Barbary, Safin, 
and Santa Cruz; and in the middle be- 
twixt them there is a ſmall iſland, called 
Mogothore; but no manner of fiſh in any 
of thoſe places, nor veſſels for that pur- 
poſe. 

To the ſouthward of Santa Cruz, there 
is plenty of hake taken by the Spaniards, 
who go purpoſely out of Spain thither to 
fiſh : ſomewhat [ can ſay hereof, by proot 
of a bark of mine that was freighted from 
Seville, and fitted with ſalt, hooks, and 
lines, and made a good return of her fiſh in- 
to Spain back again. 

To the ſouthward of this place, and as 
far as cape Blanco, the hithermoſt 1 of 
Guinea, there is an excellent fiſhing for por- 
gus, ſomewhat like to an over- grown ſea- 
bream, but much bigger. There are year- 
ly employed out of Spain fifty or ſixty veſ- 
{ls called canters, upon that fiſhing only; 
and if they eſcape taking at their return, 
they make commonly a good voyage. The 
only inconveniency is, That upon that coaſt 
the winds hang continually betwixt the 
north and the eaſt; ſo that many times they 
are forced to run a weſterly courſe as far as 
the iſlands of Tercera, which makes the 
voyage the longer and more dangerous for 
meeting with the enemies. 

From this part of Guinea, to the ſouther- 
moſt place thereof, which is the cape of 
Good Hope, the coaſt is inhabited by negroes, 
except it be in ſome few places, where che 
Portugueſe have their aboad; but the ne- 
groes are ſo ignorant in fiſhing in boats, that 
they know not what belongs to it, though 
there is plenty of fiſh for food, if fiſhing 
were exerciſed, 

It is an old ſaying, That there is water 
enough in the ſea, but of no uſe, becauſe ot 
the ſaltneſs; and Fiſh ſufficient in the ocean, 
but not poſſible to take it. The greateſt 
ſtore of fiſh for food is upon coaſts, cipe- 
cially iſlands, where they have ſpace to 


ſwim about it; or in ſhoal water, vow 
a Inne 
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a line may reach the bottom; for in the 
main and large ocean it's impoſſible to find 
ground with all the lines you can lengthen. 
Yet in the hot and ſouthern ſeas, there are 
theſe kinds of fiſhes for food, which ſwim 
high, and ſometimes appear above the wa- 
ter, (viz.) the dolphin, the bonito, the 
dorado, and ſhark ; the laſt whereof does 
not ſpawn, but whelp like bitches : ſhe is 
ravenous, unwholeſome to eat, and ſo eager 
upon a bait, or a thing ſhe ſhall ſnatch at, 
as I have known them bite a man's leg and 
thigh away at a bite, as he has been ſwim- 
ming. Theſe fiſhes are taken with harp- 
ing-irons, fiſhgigs, and hooks made pur- 
poſely. 

Beſides theſe fiſhes, which are good ſuſ- 
tenance to long voyages, there are alſo fly- 
ing fiſhes, but never taken but accidentally, 
when they are chaſed by the dolphin, and 
forced to put themſelves to flight; but as 
ſoon as their wings or fins grow dry, they 
may by chance light into a ſhip, for longer 
they cannot fly. 

There are no iſlands to the ſouthward, 
great or ſmall, beginning with the Ter- 
cera's, the Canaries, cape Verde, all the 
iſlands of the Weſt Indies, the Bermuda's, 
St. Hellena, Sc. but have great ſtore of iſh 
flocking about them; but the leaſt num- 
ber in all the ſeas, is betwixt the two tro- 
picks, where there is no uſe made of them, 
tor want of harbours, fear of enemies, and 
other inconveniencies. Such fiſh as are ta- 
ken about the iſland of S/. Hellena, or the 
coaſt of Braſil, the next weſterly land to it, 
have a virtue above all fiſhes for delicious 
taſte and wholeſomeneſs, in both equal to the 
beſt fleſn with us. 

Having followed and chaſed the fiſh as 
far to the ſouthward as any known land has 
given light, let me once more return to 
know what the northern ſeas and the iſlands 
yield in that cold climate and habitation, 
and we ſhall find it a great proportion for 
the food of man. The fiſh more naturally 
deſire the cold and northern ſeas, than the hot 
and ſouthern ſhores, where the ſun has ſo 
predominant a power and heart. 

And to begin with the northern parts of 
Europe, I will arrive at Denmark, Norway 
and Liefland, whoſe coaſts abound in fiſh, 
as well for their own food, as for ſale 
abroad: I will call it food to them ; for 
in many places of Norway and Finland 
it ſerves for bread to the inhabitants, af- 
= it is dry'd in the froſt, and made ſtock- 


Now let us leave theſe ſhores, and ſtand 
over to the iſlands placed in thoſe northern 
ſeas, a great many whereof belong to the 
crown of Denmark; as namely Northfare, 
containing thirty in number; Frizelond, 
Iceland, and others. And it is a marvellous 
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thing to fee with what abundance of fiſh 
they are frequented, and what a number of 
ſhips reſort thither to take them, and after 
to vend them : for to ſpeak of England 
alone, there go yearly from the northern 
and caſtern coaſt one hundred and fifty ſhips, 
which imploy two thouſand five hundre 
ſeafaring men, that upon all occaſions are 
ready to ſerve their prince and country. 

All theſe trades aforeſaid are not to be 
told like new ſtories, to breed wonders ; 
for time has approved it ever ſince thoſe 
lands have been known to us : but as God 
gave a new light of a new world by the 
diſcovery of America, now daily known and 
frequented by us of Europe, and whoſe ſoil 
yields benefit to the chriſtian world; ſo did 
that God, that was the maker of the land, 
ſhew himſelf the ſame God, in pouring forth 
his bleſſing upon the ſea, by the riches and 
increaſe thereof, wherein Eugland had ſome 
honour thereby in the diſcovery of Ner- 
foundland, that ſince proved moſt commo- 
dious to the commonwealth, and moſt eſpe- 
cially to the weſtern parts thereof, by their 
yearly imployment of two hundred fail of 
ſhips thither. 

The French, the Biſcainers, and the Por- 
tugueſe, were ſo much encouraged at our 
diſcovery of Newfoundland, as from that 
time, till this very day, they have upheld 
the trade thereof, by the fiſh they call Bac- 
callao, and we Poor-Fohbn ; but by our con- 
tinual haunting that coaſt, we have found 
an inconvenience alike, that the fiſh grows 
leſs, the old ſtore being conſumed by our 
continual fiſhing. 

The Biſcainers not being contented with 
this trade, where they found ſo many neigh- 
bours to join with them, went farther 
to the northward, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of a harbour which they named the 
Grand Bay, where they find, beſides their 


Baccallao abundance of whales, where they 


make more advantage by their oil than of 
the other. 

The French being deſirous to try experi- 
ments, as well as the Biſcainers, found a 
fiſhing- land fifty leaugues off to ſea from 
Newfoundland, and called it the Bank, where 
commonly they make two voyages yearly, 
without reſorting aſhore to dry their fiſh, 
and therefore it is called wet-fiſh : and this I 
hold one of the beſt means to maintain their 
mariners in all France; which, if in time 
of war we ſeek to beat them from this fiſh- 
ing, we ſhall find them but indifferent ene- 
mies at ſea. ; 

The French alone, and no other nation, 
have continu! a footing in theſe countries, 
though we have often attempted to do the 
like, and failed. Bur in the late years 
of our wars with France, in 1628. we took 
their port, and poſſeſſed it ſome time, 
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The Eugliſb have had more abſolute trade 
to Newfoundland, ſince the year 1585. than 
ever before ; for in that year the war broke 
out betwixt Spain and us : whereupon the 
queen ſent certain ſhips to take ſuch Biſcai- 
ners and Portugueſe as fiſhed there; a ſer- 
vice of great conſequence, to take away the 
ſhips and victuals from our enemies ſubjects 3 
and ſince that they have almoſt abandoned 
their fiſhing thereabouts. Out from theſe 
men thus taken, and brought for England, 
came the great ſickneſs that the judges and 
Juſtices died of at Exeter. 

Going ſouthward from Newfoundland, 
the .£ngli/h have had a new plantation, by 
the favour of the ſea, that yields them great 
ſtore of better and a larger fort of fiſh than 
the other coaſt does; only it is too thick to 
dry; and therefore not to be vended in 


the Streights, or the ſouthernmoſt part of 


SPain. 

As you fail from thence farther to the 
ſouthward, though it be as far as the S/reights 
of Magellan, you ſhall find all that coaſt in 
the nature of the ſhores of Africk, as low 
as the cape of Good Hope, both in the con- 
dition of the fiſh, and in taking it : but 
ſomething I will ſay of ſtrange fiſh found 
in the Weſt Indies, and the coaſt of Brazil, 
not known to us in theſe parts. 

There is a fiſh in the Het Indies called 
the Malatia, that has'a ſtone in 1ts head 
the moſt ſovereign remedy for the cholick 
in the world, 

The tortoiſe, now familiar to us, by 
our uſual navigations into the Indies. They 
lay very large eggs, and a great quantity 
together, which are hatched in the ſand by 
the heat and operation of the ſun : the young 
ones as ſoon as harched creep into the 
ſea. 

I will not ſpeak of the Remora that ſtays 
and ſtops a ſhip in her courſe under fail, 
becauſe I have ſpoken ſufficiently of it, treat- 
ing of the Eaſt Indies. 

Upon the coaſt of Br«/il, theſe ſeveral 
fiſhes are of account and name; the Va- 
rania, good meat to eat, and as big as any 
OX. 
The ox-fiſh, a fiſh royal, eſteemed above 
all fiſhes, and healthful to eat; of a good 
taſte, either freſh or ſalt; it eats rather like 
beef than fiſh. 

The Benuperia, like a ſturgeon, of a 
good taſte and wholeſome ; abundance of 
them are taken in the ſea with hooks and 
lines. 

The ox-eye, is like the tunney, an ex- 
cellent fiſh, and looks like the eye of an 
OX, 
The canury, a royal fiſh, and much eſ- 
teemed ; it is fat, wholeſome, and of a good 
taſte ; it yields good ſtore of butter. 

The wild fiſh, which the Indians call 


Peckanube, and know where it lies by its 
ſnoring : it is of a good bigneſs, taſte, and 
much eſteemed : all fiſhes found upon the 
coaſt of Portugal, are there alſo in abun- 
dance. 

There are many ſword-fiſhes and whales, 
betwixt whom there are frequent battles, as 
I have ſhewed before. 

The whales upon theſe ſourhern coaſts are 
more furious and dangerous than in the nor- 
thern, though the northern be the bigger, 
but not fo nimble with the tail, which is 
the peril of the whale ; for if a boat come 
a-head of her, ſhe cannot do much hurt, 
but in riſing from the bottom, as I have 
ſhewed betore. 

There are many venemous fiſhes upon 
that coaſt, as, namely, the toad-fiſh, of no 
ſmall bigneſs ; taking it out of the water 
it ſnorts, and poiſon lies in its sk in, and who- 
ſoever eats it with the skin dies. 

There are other fiſhes of the ſame nature 
like toad-fiſhes, 

The Perachie is like a ſcate, and whoſoe- 
ver toucheth it has the palſy, or is benum- 
med; the Camaruma, the Amoriatie, the 
Anicurub, the Trepourungo ; beſides many 
others that are venomous. 

There are many mermaids and ſtrange 
ſhell-fiſhes, as well thoſe that are known 
to our coaſt, as others unknown. 

I have ſeen a fiſh very monſtrous in the 
iſland of Hores, that appears with its fins 
about the gills, above the water four or five 
yards, and its jaws gaping above a yard 
broad, which puts the beholders in fear. 
This kind of fiſh I never knew nor heard of 
but in that place. 


Something concerning Whales, and ſeveral 
forts of Monſtrous Fiſhes. 


And now another while I will ſpeak of 
monſtrous fiſhes, that are uſetul and profit- 
able, but not to be valued or eaten for 
food, and theſe they are: the whale, the 
grampus, the porpoiſe, the ſea-horſe, the 
morſe, the ſeal, Sc. All theſe affords the 
commodity of oil which is made of them, 
when dead; and the manner to kill them is 
ſo commonly known, that I need not re- 
peat it. The whale yields, beſides her oil, 
bones, which are for divers uſes, imploy'd 
in ſeveral trades z ſhe yields Sperma Celi, the 
virtue whereof is known to us, and is fold 
by apothecaries. Some are of opinion that 
the ambergreaſe comes from the whale, and 
is caſt aſhore where it is found. 

Some there are likewiſe that believe the 
teeth of the ſea horſe are medicinal but for 
my part I believe the contrary, and that rhe 
only uſe to be made of them, is for hatts ot 
knives, and other works that ivory is put 
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The whale and moſt of the other fiſhes 
are as frequent and common in the hot and 
ſouthern climates, as in the cold and nor- 
thern countries, though we only uſe the 
cold, as Greenland, where we kill and make 

at benefit of them. 

The European ſhores have the leaſt num- 
ber of whales ; which I impute to ſhole- 
water, becauſe the greateſt quantity known 


are about the great bay of Biſcay, from 


which place we were inſtructed in our 
whale-fithing, when we began it in Green- 
land. | 

The whales that are found dead amongſt 
us, of which I have had ſome proot by one 
or two caſt upon land, come dead aſhore by 
ſome hurt received at ſea ; for the nature of 
the whale, after ſhe is hurt, is to ſeek the 
land, where ſhe leaves her body to enrich 
him that has right to her, by her coming 
upon his ſhore, 

Beſides the great number of whales that 
make their habitation in the north ſeas, and 
the farther northward the greater ſtore, there 
are abundance of them upon the coaſt of 
Braſil, the Weſt Indies, and Guinea, which 
may the better appear by the Indians conceit, 
who thought the firſt ſhips they ſaw, when 
the Spaniards came thither upon the diſco- 
very, had been whales. 

Upon the coaſt of Braſil there are ſuch 
abundance, that if the Portugueſe who dwell 
there would employ themſelves in killing 
them, it would prove a commodious thing; 
bur, I conceive, the reaſon they put 1t not 
in practice, is the maſs of gain they make 
by their wood and ſugars, holding the other 
not worth their labour, and having no vent 
for it but in Portugal. : 

By this you may perceive the pains and 
induſtry of man, and the difference berwixt 
men and nations; for if the Hollanders were 
planted in Braſil, and had that benefit of the 
whale the others have, they would, and 
might very well, with their cheapneſs of 
freight, ſerve Europe with their train- oil 
from thence; for I remember that two ſhips 
of Helland went to Saldanna's bay, as far as 
the cape of Good Hope, to kill whale, (for 
upon that coaſt there are abundance ;) but 1t 
happened that one of the two ſhips was 
there wrecked, which perhaps might diſ- 
courage farther proceedings upon that 
voyage. 

But if we conſider the induſtry of the 
Hollanders, and compare it with the ſloth 
of the Portugueſe, that the Hollanders went 
two thouſand leagues to lade themſelves 
with train-oil, when the Portugueſe might 
have done the like at their own home, and 
rejected it, we muſt conſequently attribute 


us great praiſe to the one, as we may blame 


and floth to the other. 
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There are many dangers that may hap- 
pen, and have happened to ſhips, by their 
accidental meet ing with whales at ſea, ſome 
whercof I will mention upon my own know- 
ledge. The nature of a whale is, when ſhe 
receives a hurt, to ſeek the bottom of the 
ſea, and with fury to riſe up again, and 
ſhew her ſelf above water; if. in riſing 
ſhe chance to come under the keel of a 
ſhip, ſhe utterly deſtroys the ſhip, and the 
men in her. 

I remember, that being upon the coaſt 
of Barbary, and not far from a whale, in 
1587. I ſaw her mount above the water as 
high as the top of a ſhip, occaſioned, as we 
conceived, by the ſword-fiſh, who is an ene- 
my to the whale, and upon their encounter 
cunningly gets under the belly of the whale, 
and with his ſword vexeth, and forceth 
her to mount above the water, as I have 
laid : this whale, upon her falling down 
again into the water, made a greater noiſe 
than the report of a cannon. 

A whale in a calm betokens foul weather ; 
for there cannot be a truer ſign of a ſtorm, 
than whales and porpoiſes playing upon the 
water. It happened in the ſhip in which 
I was taken priſoner off the Burlings, in 
1591. the day ſevennight before my taking, 
in the night-time the ſhip gave ſtem to a 
whale that lay aſleep with her back above 
the water; the accident was fo ſtrange and 
rare, that it amazed the company, who 
gave a ſudden ſhriek, thinking the ſhip had 
been founder'd upon a rock ; but looking 
over-board they beheld the ſea all bloody, 
which comforted them, conceiving it to be, 
as they found it was, a ſtem upon a whale. 

In the year 1389. being at the iſlands 
Azores with my lord of Cumberland, after 
our overthrow at St, Mary's, as I have 
ſhew'd in my firſt book, and have had 
more particular occaſion to ſpeak of it in 
my fifth book, to bring this for an exam- 
ple of the greateſt hazard I ever endured in 
my life, occaſioned by a whale there, as 
you ſhall underſtand ; to which place I re- 
ter you, becauſe I will not be too tedious in 
this diſcourſe. 

In the reign of king James there was a 
ſhip of Portſmouth, the owner thereof my 
good friend, captain Tower/on by name, 
who in her way, in company of other ſhips, 
to a fiſhing in Newfoundland, gave ſtem to 
a whale as ſhe lay aſleep; the ſhip had all 
her fails drawing, and a large wind, but for 
want of the company's looking out, ſhe 
gave ſuch a blow to the whale, that ſhe 
preſently founder'd ; but by the help of 
other ſhips of her company the men were 
preſerved, who otherwiſe had periſhed. 

Many other accidents of this kind have 

appened to ſhips, which I need make no 
repetition 
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repetition of, they are ſo common; and 
this ſhall ſuffice for the ſubject of fiſhing, 
as well for food, as others that yield the 
commo:!lity of oil. ; 

I will ſpeak little of the mermaid, be- 
cauſe there are diverſities of opinions : ſome 
think there are none; others that there are, 
though there be little doubt thereof; for 
we ſhall find in the year 1322. in our Eng- 
liſo chronicles, one taken in England, ano- 
ther in Holland, and a third in Britany ; 
for the relation whereof I refer you to the 
authors aforeſaid. 

Thete is a tradition to this day in Galicia, 
one of the kingdoms of Spain, that a mer- 
maid coming out of the ſea, engender'd 
with a woman aſhore, and begat on her a 
child : and to ſpeak of later times, I ſee 
divers have ſeen them, who are now alive, 
and can juſtify it. 

There are other ſtrange fiſhes to be ſeen 
on the coaſt of Norway, and eſpecially in 
ſixty eight degrees of latitude, which are 
very wonderful, beſides the great dan- 
gers and other particularities belonging 
to that ſea, more than any other yet difco- 
vered. 

In the country and height aforeſaid there 
is a well called by the name of Neal. ſtream, 
which well draws the water to it with an 
in-drought, and with ſo great a fore-noiſe 
and dread to the hearers, during the time of 
the flood, which is ſix hours, that it 1s to 
be wonder'd at, above all wonders a man 
can report. 

The force and violence of this flood is 
ſuch, that its power reaches two miles about 
it every way; ſo that if a ſhip or veſſel 
happen to be within that compaſs, it draws 
her into its bottomleſs gulph, where ſhe is 
ſwallow'd up, and periſhes. 

The ebb has the contrary effect, which 
endures the ſaid ſpace of fix hours, and ſets 
off with the ſame violence the flood draws 
to it, inſomuch that it will not ſufter the 
heavieſt thing that can be thrown over- 
board to ſink. At this ebb the fiſhermen 
uſe to take away many ſorts of ſtrange de- 
formed fiſhes, not ſeen elſewhere upon any 
coaſt whatſoever z one whereof I will take 
ſpecial notice of, which has been avowed to 
me by a very ſufficient man who ſaw it; 
it is like an eel, and one hundred fathom 
long, which has ſometimes entered a boat 
on the ſide, and paſſed through her on the 
other ſide; and if it be cut aſunder, which 
a knife may well do, it caſts forth the 
greateſt ſtink in the world, and enough to 
poiſon a man that ſmells it. 

Some are of opinion, that the ſtream 
paſſes under the ground through the parts 
of Norway, and burſts out again at the 
northermoſt part of Finland, where is ano- 


ther Neal. ſtream, though not ſo violent 
or dangerous as this, and where the ſame 


kind of fiſh are taken as in the other afore- 
ſaid. 


This place is called by ſome the Navel of 


the ſca; and ſome think the ebbs and floods 
upon all the coaſts on this ſide the equinoc- 
tial are cauſed out of this miraculous Neal- 
ſtream. I ſet this down but as a conjecture, 
not to be rely'd on; for the ſecret of eb- 
bing and flowing 1s only known to God, 
and not to be apprehended by man; and fo 
the philoſophers acknowledge. 

There are other dangers appearing upon 
our coaſt, but not ſo terrible and fearful as 
thoſe of Norway; and for which, there may 
be reaſons given, (as namely, the race of 
Portland in Dorſetſhire, the race of Congquet 
in Britany, the race of Lyons in Italy; and 
I have ſeen another, not much — 4 to 
the leaſt of theſe, at the iſle of Palma in 
the Canaries. 

That of Portland has been the deſtruc- 
tion of many a ſhip and man, though it 
may be avoided, either by going within it 
towards the land, or without it to ſea. The 
ſhip of war wherein I went the firſt time to 
ſea, in her return from the coaſt of Spain, 
in her ſecond voyage after, where ſhe had 
made a profitable voyage, taking ſundry 
Spaniards, as her lading would have wit- 
neſſed, out of a covetouſneſs to gain a league 
or two, though ſhe might have eaſily avoid- 
ed 1t, put herſelf into the race, little valuing 
the danger, and was preſently ſwallowed up 
in view of her conſorts, and neither man 
nor boy eſcaped. 

The cauſe of theſe races that makes the 
bubbling and turning of the water and 
ſtreams is the meeting of tides, and the 
foulneſs and rockineſs of the ground, which 
makes that ſpace of the ſea, where this hap- 
pens, to boil up like a pot upon the fire. 

There are other places where the tide 
ſets with wonderful force and ſwiftneſs, as 
well upon the ebb as flood; and namely, 
Pintley Frith, which divides the whole con- 
tinent of Britany from the iſlands of Orkney : 
I have paſſed it, and found ſuch admirable 


tides, that I was amazed. I have heard 


people thereabouts fay, that the force of 
that tide 1s ſuch, that if a ſhip chance to 
anchor in it, and the cable and anchors 
hold, the ſtrength of the ſtream is ſo vio- 
lent, that ſhe will be ſwallowed up at an 
anchor. 

In the iſland of Orkney joining to it, as 
alſo upon the coaſt of Norway, the tide ſets 
with that force, that he who knows not 
the nature of it will be afraid to approach 
near the ſhore; and yet experience tells us, 
that the tide ſets from the land, and keeps 
a ſhip from running on ſhore. The 
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The ſea produces many other ſtrange 
*hings of nature, which I torbear to repeat; 
but the thing I covet to know, is what 
wonders the ſea produces under the north 

le, not yet attempted by any nation, 
though the Engliþ have approached near- 
eſt ir, ſince the diſcovery of the iſland of 
Greenland, whither they reſort to kill their 
whale. | 

Philoſophers mention four indraughts in 
the ocean ſea, in the four quarters of the 
world; from whence many conjecture, that 
as well the flowing of the ſea, as the blaſts 
of the wind, have their original: but theſe 
being myſteries above my capacity or read- 
ing, and nothing tending to the ſubject of 
fiſhing, which at laſt I have brought to an 
end, I will draw to a concluſion of my whole 
ſix books, making account, after a long 
and tedious navigation, I am at laſt arrived 
in a ſafe and ſecure port, where I have 
leaſure to recolle& my felt, and think of 
my errors paſt, in taking ſo great pains to 
ſo little purpoſe, as to write ſo many lines 
and leaves of the ſea only, few gentlemen 
delight ing in it, or making profeſſion of it: 
but before I end, as in my former navi- 
gation I have ſpoke of the profit of fiſh- 
ing, I will ſet down the enemy to fiſher- 
men and fiſhing in this that followeth. 

There is no action at ſea, be it great or 
ſmall, that brings not with it both charge 
and danger; nor no buſineſs ſo eaſy that can 
be done, without pains and difficulty : and 
this ſubject we are now upon, that is, fiſh- 
ing, the only thing that is required in it, is 
labour and pains ; for danger is little to be 
regarded, conſidering it is not far from 


home we are to ſeek our profit, nor our har- 


bours ſo few, but they may be entered for 
our ſafeties both day and night, by erecting 
lights. | 


But indeed the greateſt danger that may 


be feared to our fiſhermen, 1s interruption 
of pirates, who are the very ſcum of a 
commonwealth, and people to be abhorred 
by all honeſt and laborious men. It is uſu- 
al, when theſe miſcreants fail of relief of 
victuals, and are made deſperate by want 
of it, to place all their hopes of food upon 
the poor painful fiſhermen, who, we may 
truly ſay, get their living with more hazard, 
with more pains, with more cold and 
watching, than any other trade or people 
whatſoever : their labour produces nothing 
that is ill, but the beſt help for man, which 
is food to live on. | 
Husbandmen and fiſhermen are the up- 
holders of commonwealths; all other people 
live by their labours. They are ſtewards to 
provide ſuſtenance to feed on; and yet com- 
paring them together, there is great differ- 
ence betwixt their lives and pains: the huſ- 


bandman's work is without danger or ha- 
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zard ; and if he be wet, he has preſent help 


of fire to dry him ; he is allowed a bed in- 
ſtead of the other's board to lie on ; his 
diet is certain, and in a quiet manner, when 
the others are toſt to and fro without a 
ſtedfaſt ſtanding : if the one be cold, he 
may recover himſelf with exerciſe and 
work ; if the other be cold, he is made 
colder, his labour being in cold water; the 
one keeps his certain hours for ſleep, the 
other has no certain time to reſt, but muſt 
attend his danger, which he is never free 
from: every hour he muſt be ready to look 
out for his ſhoal of fiſh, and watch his op- 
portunity of weather and tide to take them : 
the one has pleaſure on holidays, and is 
free from labour; all days are alike to 
the other; and the Sunday can give no more 
content or comfort, than the reſt of the 
week. 

What heart can be ſo hardened, or pi- 
rates ſo pitileſs, as to diſturb thoſe harm- 
leſs and innocent creatures, that make pains 
their pleaſure, and their labour their coun- 
tries plenty, procuring good for it by their 
own tolls. And becauſe ſuch wickedneſs 
will never eſcape unpuniſhed or unrevenged, 
as theſe pirates commit upon ſuch harm- 
leſs people, I will a while digreſs from the 
ſubject I have in hand, and relate a ſtrange 
and tragical accident that deſervedly betel 
two pirates that were diſturbers of the in- 
nocent fiſhing. 


A Story of two Pirates. 


After my return from Ireland, in 1614. 
where I had been imploy'd to ſuppreſs the 
arrogance and inſolence of pirates, and 
where I puniſhed the conniving that was 
berwixt thoſe people and the inhabitants of 
that kingdom, I once again ſent a bark for 
that coaſt, to be informed how things ſtood 
after I left them, and whether the ſevere 
courſe I had taken againſt them, in doing 
Juſtice by death upon one of them, wrought 
better effect than before. 

The firſt harbour my bark arrived in, 
ſhe met a pirate named Tucker, a ſeaman 
bred from his youth, and continual practice 
made him excellent in his art and profeſſion : 
he was very glad upon this occaſion of 
meeting my bark to inſinuate into my 
man's acquaintance, thinking thereby it 
would be a means for him to bewail him- 
ſelf to me, and to obtain the thing next 
to life he defired, which was his pardon, 
though he departed with the beſt part of 
his ſpoils, which were things of good va- 
lue. 

His perſuaſion prevailed fo far with my ſer- 
vant, that though his directions were to view 
the northern parts of Ireland, where I had 


lately been, and there to inquire after the 
| behaviour 
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behaviour of pirates, and the entertainment 
the country gave them; yet, as I have ſaid, 
by the importunity of Tucker, my man was 
diverted from his imployment, and per- 
ſuaded to return with his letter of ſubmiſſion 
to me, on whom he wholly caſt himſelf to 
diſpoſe of, with promiſe there to {tay a cer- 
tain time to expect my anſwer ; and to 
ſweeten me the more, he preſented we with 
a token worth accepting, but that I was al- 
ways cautious in ſuch caſes how to connive 
at pirates, as in my letter I expreſſed. I miſ- 
truſted, before he could receive my anſwer, 
the winds then hanging contrary, he would 
depart from Ireland; whereupon I directed 
divers letters to one effect, and ſent them 
by ſeveral ſhips, if they ſhould chance to 
meet Tvcker upon their way in their voyages. 
But as I have ſhewed the laſt refuge pirates 
have for victuals, is to feed upon the fiſher- 
men; and Tucker finding that Ireland could 
not ſupply him, by the ſtrict courſe I had 
formerly taken, was forced to go to the 
northward, to ſeek ſuccour of the poor fiſh- 
ermen, a contrary courſe to the ſhips that 
carry'd my letters: and coming to thenorth 


Farro, there he met with another pirate of 


the ſame ſort, but far leſs honeſt, as it 
proved. Theſe two concerted together, as 
thieves uſe to do in miſchief. 

The iſlands of Farro are dangerous, by 
reaſon of the great tides, and their ſetting 3 
and it happened that Tucker's ſhip was 


wrecked upon one of them, in company of 


his companion, the other pirate; who ſee- 
ing it, did not degenerate from his kind, 
for all ſpoils were alike to him, friend or 
foe ; inſtead of help in that caſe of diſtreſs, 
play'd the part of a hawk over his prey, 
and had no more pity of him than of a Spa- 
niard, who were molt obnoxious to pirates 


1n thoſe days. 


To be ſhort, this pirate, who falſly 
called himſelf Monnocho, ſuddenly poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Tucter's ſhip, himſelf, his wealth 
and company; and uſed them with that ri- 
gorous cruelty, as though his action had 
been lawful, and allowed by authority to 
puniſh delinquents and offenders, and rather 
out of fear than pity, he ſhewed mercy to 
their lives; and miſtruſting if he ſhould 
detain them in his own ſhip, they might 
make a party and faction; for the condi- 
tion of ſuch * is never to be conſtant. 
or honeſt, no longer than their deviliſh 
humours hold; therefore to avoid any ſuch 
tumult, Monnocho ſeized upon an Engliſh 
hiherman, amongſt many others he had 
taken, and put Tucker and his compan 
into her, to ſeek a new fortune; whic 
you muſt think was like to thrive, if you 
conſider their courſe of life. And here 
they parted company like two wolves 


that ſhould ſeparate themſelves to ſeck their 
prey, they care not where, nor of whom, 
purpoſing never to ſee one another, unleſs 
the gallows gave thema meeting. Moanocho 
was a fellow of as bale a condition as his 
preſent profeſſion made him, being not long 
before a ſurgeon's mate, in a pinnace ſer- 
ving under me. And now hovering about 
thoſe iſlands, 1t was his hap to meet a ſhip 
of the king of Denmark's, to whom the 
iſlands belong: this ſhip, after a little en- 
counter, apprehended, and knew well whar 
to do with him, ſo juft that nation is to 
the deteſtable courſe of ſca- rovers. 

Here Monnochs found worle uſage than he 
gave Tucker ; for the time was not long be- 
fore his ſhip made a return into Denmark, 
and in as ſhort a while after he taſted de- 
ſerved death upon the gallows; where he 
hung a ſpectacle for all men to behold. 

Now Monnochs is brought to the deſtiny 

by right due to him ; I will go ſcour the ſeas, 
and look if I can ſpy Tucker, being out of 
hope to find his ſhip put to that ule for 
which ſhe was firſt deſigned ; I mean fiſh- 
ing. 
After Tucker had ſpent ſome time at ſea, 
domineering over the poor fiſhermen; they 
now tired with the uſurping tyranny of the 
pirates, and being deſirous to live by ho- 
neſt labour, rather than by evil pains, pri- 
vately practiſed, and watching their op- 
portunity, effected that they had determin- 
ed to put in execution; which was, ſudden- 
ly to ſurprize and ſeize upon the pirates 
perſons, when they ſhould leaſt ſuſpect 
I, 

The attempt proved fortunate ; for 
ſome they ſlew, and others they hurt; 
and Tucker they took priſoner, and inſult- 
ed over him, as he had done before over 
them. 

This lucky accident made the fiſhermen 
repair to ſhore, to ſupply their wants, their 
proviſions being conſumed by the pirates; 
as alſo to deliver the men, as delinquents, 
into the hands of juſtice, who were after 
conveyed to the Marfhalſea in Southwark, 
where they daily expected the doom of 
death. 

The poor man, captain Tucker, being 
hopeleſs and friendleſs, ſent me word of 
his misfortunes after his departure from 
Ireland, bewailing his hard hap and heavy 
chance, not to meet with any of my Ict- 
ters, written to him as aforeſaid : Hz ſhewed 
the comfort of life was taken from him, 
and confeſſed his offences were above ſatiſ- 
faction; and that I was the only ſheet-an- 
chor he was to rely on; otherwiſe he was to 
periſh. . 

I confeſs I was much moved and grizved 


with his calamity, when I remember'd 25. 
lis 
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his penitency appeared in his former letter 
ro me, repenting his miſdoings, and de- 
teſting his kind of lite, with a deſire of par- 
don and forgiveneſs of his offences paſt. 

This complaint came at an unlucky hour, 
both for him and me, it being in the midit 
of the time that malice ſet herſelf againſt 
me; for in few days after I was unjuſtly 
committed to the Tower; and yet I thank 
God by his providence, not an hour before 
[ was impriſoned, I had finiſhed and end- 
ed his pardon, that I might ſay the ending 
of his trouble was the beginning of my 
own; but not through his cauſe or occaſion. 

Tucker being ſet at liberty, was to diſpoſe 
of himſelf as he ſhould be guided by grace. 
And to give ſome ſign of his thankſulneſs 
for the favour I did him, he reſolved not 
to depart London, what ſhift foever he made 
to live, till he had acknowledged his life 
from me; and though at that time there 
was a general reſtraint of all people's reſort- 
ing to me in theTawer, yet that prohibition 
was no ſooner taken off, but Taucher was one 
of the firſt that repaired to viſit me, with 
that proteſtation of thankfulneſs, and vows 
of amendment of his lite, that he gave me 
ſatisfaction it proceeded from a penitent 
heart. It joy'd me much to fee his refor- 
mation, and I held myſclt happy for the 
deed I had done in regaining a loſt ſheep 
that had ſtray'd out of the flock. 

His credit being loſt, which made him 
unfit for employment, moved pity in me 
what courſe to put him into; for no be- 
ginner can ſet up a trade without a ſtock to 
enable him: and to requite his remem- 
brance of me, by the token he ſent me from 
Ireland, I returned him the better part of 
that gift, wiſhing that good fortune would 
attend his happy beginning. 

He was not long determining with him- 
ſelf, but immediately took a voyage to 
Denmark,whither he had often before traded. 
Arriving there, and having occaſion to 
about his affairs, it happened, that paſſing a 
river, the ferryman of the boat knew him 
by an infallible token ; for not long before 
the man was taken by Tucker at ſea, The 
tellow had no ſooner landed him and his 
fare, but ſpeedily he haſtened to the ma- 
giſtrate, requiring a warrant for his appre- 
henſion, alledging the cauſe; which was no 
ſooner demanded than granted, all people 
of that country being naturally bent to re- 
e g themſelves upon offenders in that 

ind. 

Being thus arreſted, he was carried to 
priſon, where he received the rigour of juſ- 
rice 3 and upon trial, by the witneſs of the 
terryman was ſentenced to die. The gib- 
bet was erected near joining to that where 
Monnecho, his former companion, was {till 
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hanging for him to behold, which was ve— 
ry odd ; for it is not the greatneſs of the 
perſon, nor of the accident, makes a won- 
der the greater; for all things, be the 
great or little, are at the diſpoſal of God 
alone, who many times advances the mean, 
and caſts down the mighty. And it is wor- 
thy of obſervation, how in many caſes he 
gives light to men, to diſcern his juſt puniſh- 
ment to ſome, for example of amendment 
of life to others. 

And amongſt the reſt, this accident of 
theſe mean and ungodly pirates is no lefs 
ſtrange, if we call to mind God's juſtice to- 
wards them, if you will conſider the firſt 
progreſs of their beg inn ing, till death cut 
them off, as it docs all people that com- 
mit unnatural crimes; for ſuch men never 
eſcape without cruel revenge: for a father 
of the church ſaith, Ze ceaſes io be a man, 
and becomes a brute beaſt, that leaves the rulos 
of reaſon and honeſty, and gives his mind t9 
miſchief and ſenſuality. 

Theſe two mens curſed courſes are not 
unhke a novel; firft in their unexpected 
meeting in remote iſlands, where they 
were both ſtrangers; ſecondly, that upon 
their meeting they proteſted and vowed 
friendſnip, though I muſt ſay, that the 
agreement of 11] men in miſchief cannot be 
called friendſhip : but call it what you will, 
it did not long continue; for there was a 
bone caſt betwixt them, as it were, betwixt 
two ravenous maſtifts, to ſtrive for, and the 
ſtronger to carry it away. 

After theſe two pirates had parted com- 
pany, the one ſtood to the northward, the 
other to the ſouthward, a quite oppoſite 
courſe to one another, and where there was 
never likelihood of meeting more; but ra- 
ther to avoid and eſchew each other, their 
quarrel was ſo mortal : and yet both of 
them taſted one fortune alike ; firſt in their 
apprehenſion, and after in their manner of 
execution 3 but above all, the place never 
doubted or feared by them ; and where, 
perhaps, in many ages the like will not hap- 
pen again, it being out of the road-way for 
ſuch people to reſort to. 

This ſhall ſuffice for God's juſtice by 
example of theſe two miſcreant pirates, 
and his deteſtation to their wicked courſes 
againſt the filly and innocent fiſhermen, 
who, we may truly affirm and ſay, of all 
other people, get their living with the pain- 
ful ſweat of their brows. 


I muſt not omit to give divers precedents 
of God's miraculous working in the exam- 
ple of fiſhing. Some I have heard avowed 
in the places where theſe accidents have 
happen' d; others I have by report, which 
is not ſo much to be credited, as, namely, 


at 
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at Tenbigh in Wales, a place not inferior to 
any that I know in his majeſty's three king- 
doms, for ſituation, air, plenty, and plea- 
ſure, which in times paſt enjoy'd a plentitul 
fiſhing ; the other is the iſland of the Lewes, 
I have ſo often treated of. 

Theſe: two places abounding at ſeveral 
times with an extraordinary quantity of fiſh. 
the miniſter of the one, and the biſhop of 
the other, envying the proſperity of the 

r fiſhermen, being led out of a covetous 
deſire, ſought to impoſe a greater tax by 
way of tythe, than had ever been before 
paid to their predeceſſors, 'which was no 
ſooner queſtioned, bur the fiſh vaniſhed, and 
for a time became ſtrangers to thoſe ſhores 
where this happened; and as I will not 
conclude of the cauſe thereof, yet I will ſay 
with a father of the church, Non eſt bonun 
ludere cum ſanctis. 

This ſhall ſuffice for ſo much as is con- 
tained in my ſixth book, touching fiſh and 
fiſhing, and the merchantable commodi- 
ty ariſing out of it; in which I will com- 
pare myſelf to a merchant, that freights 
his ſhip with ſundry and ſeveral commo- 
dities, and ſends them to ſeveral ports, 
thinking by the variety of wars to counter- 
vail the charge of the reſt ; for what com- 
modity is deſired in one country, is com- 
monly little eſteemed in another, as by ex- 
ample of gold, which above all other things 
iscoveted in theſe parts of the world where 
we live, and nothing accounted of by the 
Indians where it is produced : hatchets, 
knives, and glaſſes, are held groſs, baſe, and 
of little value by us ; and yet eſteemed in 
the higheſt degree of treaſure amongſt them : 
and ſo fares it with theſe fix books, which 
are freighted and ſtuffed with ſuperfluity of 
needleſs collections. Some perhaps may be 
delighted, and take advantage of them, how 
unworthy ſoever they may ſeem of them- 
ſelves 1 remember the ſaying of that 
matchleſs and generous gentleman Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, That there was no book ſo bad, 
but had ſomething in it that was com- 
mendable. 


Whoſoever 1s deſirous to be informed in 
ſea affairs, and actions in the late wars be- 
twixt Spain and England, will find it in one 
of my ſix books: Whoever will ſeek to 
avoid errors and overſights by example of 
that war, may learn it : Whoever ſhall de- 
fire to know how a general ought to carry 
himſelf in the government of his fleet, will 
be inſtructed in it: Whoſoever covets to 
underſtand how to defend his country, and 
offend others by ſea, ſhall be taught it: 
Whoſoever is deſirous to ſail into any of 
the four quarters of the world, as Ameri. 
ca, Europe, Aſia, and Africk, ſhall find the 
ſea open, and diſcovered. to his hands: 
Wbolberer will delight himſelf with the 
paſſages, troubles, and conqueſts of the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe, and their enter- 
prizes upon new worlds, ſhall underſtand it: 
Whoſoever will hear how the Indians were 
reduced to civility and chriſtianity, he 
ſhall not be ignorant in it: Whoſoever will 
put his hand to further ſuch projects as 
are contained in the fix books, ſhall not 
only ſee reaſons to induce him, but ſhall 
deſerve everlaſting praiſe of his country, 
for his forwardneſs in them: Whoſoever 
of an Engliſhman will live no longer in ig- 
norance of what our ſeas produce to inrich 
them, ſhall have it diſcovered to their hands. 
Things to be admired at, when they ſhall 
remember their former errors. 

I will ſay with Sir Philip Sidney, if any 
of theſe prove profitable, commendable, or 
delightful, the author is not to be con- 
demned or blamed ; for indeed he is like 
the merchant, ſpoken of before, that muſt 
ſeek to put off his ware, not by words, 
but worth; and as he refers himſelf to the 
buyer, ſo do I this diſcourſe to the reader, 
to judge at his pleaſure ; for things give 
better counſel to men, than men to things; 
and in recompence for my labour and 
pains, I only crave a favourable conſtruc- 
tion, howſoever they ſhall appear in your 
conceit. 
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AND 


1 HE 


Reaſons why it was divided from the other former 
Diſcourſe. 


Forbear to annex this addition to the 
former relation of fiſhing, to avoid 
giving publick offence to the Hollan- 
ders; for it is an old ſaying, That 
truth many times turns a Man to Ruth; and 
I fee that the preſent policy of our ſtate is 
rather to diſſemble an injury, than to 
revenge it, though the Hollanders ſecret 
envy 1s more to be feared, than when they 
declare themſelves openly againſt us : but 
yet it ſhall appear that I have not been al- 
together 1gnorant of their beginnings and 
riſe, but have carefully beheld their pro- 
ceedings and actions, and can judge of their 
malicious detractions to us, and others 
which is the nature of faction, at firſt to 
ſhew itſelf humble, till it mount to the top 
of ambition. 

Our eyes and ſenſes make it clearly ap- 
pear, that they and their cunning courſes 
are the mediate cauſes of the poverty that 
daily aſſails our glorious kingdom, as I ſhall 
inſtance ſome particulars within the land, 
before I 1 myſelf into the open ſea; 
which are as follow: | 

What trades and artificers of all kinds do 
they ſet up, to the ruin of many a poor 
Engliſhman, that has lived an apprentice 
and bondman ſeven years to attain his art 
and occupation ? | 

What trades are there in which they have 


not ſtocks going, or ſcriveners with money 
to lend? 


Vor. III. 


What land is to be fold, or mortgage to 
be had, that they have not the firſt refuſal 
of ? 

What marriages of man or woman 
falls amongſt them, that they will inrich 
the Engliſb with, ſo long as any of their 
country or tribe is found amongſt 
them ? 

What maritime town, or other of ac- 
count, within twenty miles of the ſea, op- 
polite to Holland, that is not ſtuffed 
and filled with their people, to the impo- 
veriſhing of the inhabitants and dwel- 
lers ? 


What maſſes of money and gold have 


they, againſt the laws of the realm, tranſ- 
ported out of it, as truth has made it 
lain? 

What loſs did they to the kingand king- 
dom, when they and their faction oppoſed 
the brave work of dying and dreſſing of 
cloths, after it was in a good way of going 
forward ? 

What hurt or hindrance do they to our 
navigation, when they freight ſtrange vel- 
ſels, and refuſe the Engliſh ſhips ? 

What an innumerable wealth have 
theſe people attained to, whoſe beginning 
was nothing when they made their firſt en- 
trance into this kingdom? If it be conſider d, 
it will appear to be admirable. 

And for all theſe domeſtick damages 
the ſubjects receive, his majeſty has no 
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more benefit by them, than if they were na- 
tural Engliſb. 

Theſe are the leaſt to what ſhall appear 
when I launch into the ocean, and there en- 
counter them; but in the mean time I will 
unmask their craft and cunning, and diſ- 
cover the ſubtil:y of their Engliſh friends 
to intrap us in he 
under the falſe colours and pretence of 
curity to the ſtate. 

As well the one as the other deſires it 


may be held a maxim of ſtate, That the 


ſecurity of England muſt depend upon the 
fortunes of Holland; a foul imputation they 
caſt upon us, when we remember the noble 
and victorious actions of our forefathers, 
who made other nations fear them, and they 
to fear none: but this poſition is deviſed 
to ſerve private mens purpoſes, contrary to 
truth or reaſon, as I will make it appear to 
the judgment of wiſe men. But under this 
conceived colour the Hollander plays the 

art of a Panther, which has a ſweet ſcent, 

t a loathſome face, which makes other 
beaſts follow till he has got them into his 
clutches. And the Hollanders have ſo en- 
trapped us, that we are caught in their 
nets, and by nets we mult be freed : we are 
made filly fiſhes, to be enſnared by the ſub- 
tilty of thoſe fiſhermen ; bur I hope we ſhall 
be releaſed and relieved by fiſh, with our 
endeavour and pains. 

Now to hoiſt ſail and put to ſea, to en- 
counter, at leaſt to diſcover, the Hollan- 
ders inſolencies, their practices, their de- 
ceits, and deſigns, wherein I will make the 
indifferent reader wonder, and after judge, 
how dangerous a thing it was to put arms 
into their hands, and how neceſſary it is to 
bring them into the ſame ſtate of ſhipping 
they were before the wars. 

I will begin with the days of queen Eli- 
zabeth, ſpeaking to the watchmen of our 
commonwealth of that time, and uſe an old 
phraſe without application, That profit and 
bribery makes a judge blind. 

Was it diſcretion and ſafety in thoſe 
men, after the Hollanders had ingaged us 
in the war with Syain, that our ſhips were 
arreſted, our goods forfeited, and from 
thenceforward prohibited traffick, yet to 
ſuffer the Hollanders to continue as abſolute 
a trade into Spain as in time of peace, 
and ſupply them with ammunition, ſhip- 
ping, mariners, and intelligence againſt us ? 
and rather than their manner of war ſhould 
ceaſe, by which they ingroſſed the intire 
trade into their hands, if ever the king of 
Spain's army in Flanders, or his armado 
in Spain, ſhould have wanted powder, or 
other abiliments for the war, they would 
have ſupply*d him : for all their drift was 
no more than to keep us ſevered from Spain, 


ſnares of their p17 X 


and to prolong the war for their benefit of 
commerce and traffick. This was the be— 
ginning of their riſing, to our ruin; and 
rom this very day we muſt reckon, as from 
the birth of a child, their firſt life and pro- 
ſperity. 

Was it ſecurity for us, when our watch- 
men gave way to Monſieur, brother, and 
next heir apparent to the crown of France, 
and who had ſucceeded his brother, if he 
had outlived him, to be inveſted duke of 
Brabant, who had then enjoy'd the Low 
Countries with France, and who was no 
ſooner placed in it, but he began treache- 
rouſly to practiſe, by example of Antwerp, 
and other places ? 

Was it the part of friends, and with 
whom they had lately leagued, that when 
the king of Spain imploy'd a fleet againſt 
England, or upon defence of his own coaſt, 
he had ſhips, men, and his principal pilots, 
Hollanders, who were either preſt in Spain, 
or willingly ſerved againſt us ? 

Was it not cunning in the Hollanders, 
and fraud to us, when the greateſt trade of 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe into the Weſt 
Indies, Guinea, and Braſil, was in Holland 
ſhips, which defended the Spaniards goods 
from the Engliſh, with more ſlaughter to 
the Engliſo when they encountered, than 
ever we received from Spain ? Here they 
ſupported an _— by nature, to hurt and 
injure a friend by fact and proof. 

Was it ſafety to us, or honeſty in the 
Hollanders, in the year 1599. that her ma- 
jeſty rigged and furniſhed a royal navy 
upon a ſudden ſervice, and expected aſſiſ- 
tance of ſhips from them by contract, that 
in concluſion they ſent but ſeven ſhips, and 
ſuch, that the worſt of ours was better than 
the beſt of them? Here they left us un- 
provided to encounter a danger for a foe 
15 as good that hurts not, as a friend that 
helps not. 

Was it ſecurity, honour, or profit to 
us, that with an expence of more men and 
money than we have conquered kingdoms 
heretofore, we have maintained their prin- 
cipality, making mechanick perſons equal 
with princes, raiſed a rabble common- 
wealth againſt the monarchy, trained up 
their people in diſcipline of war ? that of 2 
mean and timerous generation, we have 
put valour and knowledge of arms into 
their hands? And for all theſe unſpeakable 
good turns done them, we have no more aſ- 
ſurance from them, than diſcourteſies we 
receive in all parts where we meet : and no 
marvel ; for popular ſtates write favours in 
duſt, injuries in marble. 

Was ir ſecurity, in all the time of war, 
to ſuffer our prime ſoldiers, and of all de- 
grees, to be under their ſubjection, the moſt 

part 
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part of our wealth exhauſted thither; and 
by conſequence to be in their power to diſ- 


poſe of this kingdom as pleaſed moſt voices 


of their ſelect council, which in their go- 
vernment is oppoſite to monarchy? For 
whereas monarchy propounds honour as 
the firſt thing, the ſecond the publick 
good, and the third intereſt ; a popular 


| ftate prefers private profit, makes the com- 


mon good the ſecond, and honour the 
laſt. 

Was it ſecurity to let go the cautionary 

towns, Fluſhing and Brill, being bridles to 
their inſolencies? For by them we could at 
any time either curb, or give them their 
reins, as ſince we find by enjoying that li- 
berty all their injuries towards us began, 
which before they durſt not offer outward- 
ly. 
- Was it, or is it ſecurity to us to ſuffer 
yearly three thouſand veſſels of theirs to 
fiſh upon his majeſty's ſeas, and infringe 
his majeſty's laws of England and Scotland, 
in which ſeas they are bound to acknowledge 
a ſovereignty to the kings of both king- 
doms? and under that pretence of fiſhing, 
they may uſe this ſtratagem, cunningly and 
ſecretly to put ten or twelve ſoldiers in eve- 
ry buſs? and under colour of fiſhing, to 
land in ſome of his majeſty's dominions, 
where it is to be feared they will not want 
a party ? 

Is it ſafety, when we enter into conſidera- 
tion, (by the multitude of their veſſels in- 
creaſed out of fiſhing,) how they inſult up- 
on us at our own home and abroad, as, 
namely, in the Eaſt Indies, a thing able to 
move pity for the fact, and revenge for the do- 
ing it? and beſides many other ſcorns and diſ- 
graces they put upon us, which need no repe- 
tition, becauſe they are freſh in our memory? 
They reſemble Foods, that has a human 
voice, ſpeaking, like a friend, but is a wolt 
ravening like a feind. | 

Is it good and beneficial to us to ſee the 
Hollanders enjoy our abſolute trade of the 
world, and firſt diſcovered by us ; and not 
contented with the moderate gain to them- 
ſelves, labour by all indirect means to im- 
poveriſh us, in uttering their commodities 
at an under rate, whereby to weary us of 
all ſuch trades ? For ſuch is their covetouſ- 
neſs, and ſuch their unthankfulneſs, that 
they regard neither favours done, nor to be 
done them; and when there is no fear of 
revenge, there 1s little conſcience of offence 
in a Covetous man. Lycurgus lays, That 
riches and trade produce a ſcarcity of virtue. 
And it is a rule, That prove a man un- 
thankful, and diſprove him in all his other 
actions, 

By this falſe poſition, That England's ſafety 
muſt depend upon Holland's proſperity, we 
were driven to a war with Spain, and by 
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that war to defend their commerce; ſor 
they never undertook hoſtile act by ſca 
againſt Spain till obliged by neceſſity that 
they were prohibited that trade: but the 
greateſt miſchief of all others, was tole- 
rating their fiſhing, which we only might 
have enjoy d; by means whereof we have 
reſign'd our weapons, which are the ſhips 
increaſed out of it, into their hands out of 
our own, to diſpoſe of to their advantage 
and our hurt, if at any time they comply 
with their king, and make him thereby 
mighty by fea, or if they caſt themſelves 
upon the protection of France, as they will 
do if France can beſtead them more than 
we. This is a way, out of our cinders, to 
Kindle a fire to burn and conſume us. 

It may be compared to a ſubtile woman, 
who, to abuſe the ſimplicity of her weak 
husband with her hypocriſy and indirect 
practices, draws him to rely on her for the 
managing of his eſtate, being made be- 
lieve he cannot otherwiſe ſubſiſt, according 
to the former propoſition ; but he dying, 
her voluptuous deſires diſcover her foul in- 
tentzons, and ſhe deſpiſes his friends and 
children. In this ſimile Helland is the un- 
natural mother; this kingdom the filly huſ- 
band; and the ſubjects the outcaſt and un- 
reſpected children. 

Our watchmen, in their wiſdoms, might 
have foreſeen this, and prevented it by en- 
Joying the fiſhing ; for then had England 
kept the ſame ſtrength by ſea, which Hol- 
land has ſince attained to; then had Zng- 
land undertaken the ſame courſes in fiſhing, 
as the Hollanders did; then would not 
England only have outſtripped them, but 
all the world in ſtrength of ſhips and 
wealth of ſubjects; and by conſequence have 
cauſed not only an admiration, but a terror 
to all the world that ſhould but hear of us, 
as now we are brought to reproach and 
ſcorn, by that mean nation of Holland, in 
remote countries, as far as the Indies, where 
they caſt the 1mputation of a petty nation, 
and poor people upon us, and make them- 
ſelves ſovereigns and kings over this part 
of the world; and as vermine gnaw upon 
meat, ſo do they detract from the worthieſt 

rſons. 

In this trade, as in all others, they cither 
deprave us, or deceive us ; by example of a 
merchant of note, who above five years 
ſince freighted a fhip of red herrings, from 
Yarmouth to Marſeilles, and departed in 
company of ſome Hollanders. It happened 
that by advantage of wind and weather the 
Hollanders arrived at their port, and made 
ſale of their herrings to an exceeding gain 
before the other's coming. The £12! 


finding the Hollanders unburthened of their 


lading, ſome two hundred barrels excepted, 
deſired to buy them at the rate the others 
had 
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had been ſold, thinking thereby to keep up 
the price; bu: the Hollanders fold them at 
a low price to hinder and prejudice the 
others ſale. This envy of the Hollander, 
was the greater, in that it was grounded 
upon malice, and not founded upon in- 
jury: for Macrobius ſays, That anger is in- 
creaſed upon occaſion, but malice upon ill con- 
dition. 

But if we enter into conſideration of our 
other trades, which they ſeek to deprive 
us of, let their carriages in Greenland, in 
Newfoundland, and Ruſſia appear, three 

laces firſt known to us : in Greenland they 
conteſted with us in our whale-fiſhing, and 
were like to bring it to a naval battle, 
though the law of nations caſts 1t upon us 
as the firſt diſcoverers. Here their envy 
appeared, and they ſhewed there is no ſuch 
dangerous foe as the ſeeming friend. 

Newfoundland being our ancient diſcove- 
ry, and that no nation could challenge in- 
tereſt therein but ourſelves ; not many years 
ſince the Hollanders practiſed to convey 
threeſcore or fourſcore mariners, out of the 
welt country, to inſtruct them in that man- 
ner of fiſhing; but it was diſcovered and 
prevented ; beware therefore of them ; for 
they are like a ſerpent, that never ſtings ſo 
deadly, as when it bites without hiſſing. 

Notwithſtanding, as I have ſhewed be- 
fore, that they have brought the trade of 
Ruſſia, from two ſhips of theirs to ſixty, 
and the decreaſe of ours from fifteen to two, 
yet this would not ſatisfy them, but they 
practiſed with the Mu/covia ambaſſador at 
the emperor's court at Prague, to forbid 
us the abſolute trade of Ruſſia; like en- 
vious perſons that deſire no good to any but 
themſelves. 

It is no leſs admirable how they take 
adyantage of us, upon all occaſions offered, 
as namely in the year 1628. when our wars 
with France prohibited our trading thither, 
whereby we were compelled to be ſerved by 
the ſhips of Holland with the greateſt part 
of wine that furniſhed this kingdom, 

This prohibition much increaſed the Hol- 
land ſhipping ; and they thereby raiſed their 
freight to their own price, and brought it 
from twenty four ſhillings to four pounds a 
ton; a ſum never heard of, but upon that 
occaſion. 

One inſtance I will make apparent by a 
merchant of great account, himſelf being 
witneſs, and to whom it happened: a 
Holland ſhip being in the river of Thames to 
be ſold, this merchant offered two hundred 
and fifty pounds for her, but could not have 
her under three hundred pounds ; whereupon 
they parted for this difference of price, and 
the Hollander repaired to Bourdeaux with 
his ſhip, and there procured a freight for 


England, which cleared three times the va- 
lue of what he would have fold her for j 
for to this merchant's knowledge, he gained 
nine hundred pounds by that vovage. 

One great advantage the Hollanders haye 
of us, is the built of their ſhips ; there be- 
ing little difference betwixt the Hamburgers, 
or Eaſterlings, and them. This gives them 
a freedom of trade into all parts, as well 
friends as foes : as friends they paſs for Hol- 
landers, as enemies, they ke upon them 
the name of Eaſterlings; fo that betwixt the 
one and, the other, they circumvent us in 
our freights of ſhips, and have juſt occaſion 
to laugh at us; as, indeed, I confeſs we de- 
ſerve it, when I conſider what they do is 
under pretence of ſafety to this kingdom : 
for good words, and ill deeds, deceive the 
wiſeſt. 

They have many inticements to draw 
people and trade to them; they debar no 
man, be he Turk, Few, or Chriſtian, the 
freedom of religion; which made one truly 
lay, That the true religion was profeſſed in 
Amſterdam ; for all ſects, be they never ſo 
diabolical, are there allowed and main- 
tained by ſome or other. 

As for their cuſtoms and exciſes, though 
they be high, and indeed intolerable within 
the land, (tor thoſe mechanick people being 
in love with the word liberty, though they 
find 1t not in effect, live in exceſſive ſlavery, 
and pay impoſitions for every thing they 
eat or wear ;) yet any thing brought in by 
ſea, goes at a low rate; as for example of 
wine from Bourdeaux, that which pays nine 
hundred pounds cuſtom in England, will 
not come to above fifty pounds in Holland; 
and all other merchandize after that pro- 
portion. And this is the only cauſe of 
their great trade in their provinces above all 
other parts. 

As theſe are their policies at home, ſo 
have they no leſs deceits abroad, but far leſs 
juſtifiable by the rules of honeſty ; for to 
make a man honeſt, is to take away the 
occaſion of being diſhoneſt ; but contrary 
to the law of honeſty, they injure, and will 
give no redreſs ; they will ſuffer no wrong, 
nor yet give ſatisfaction in things of right : 
the thing they call good in themſelves, how 
ill ſoever it is to others. But to come to 
them more particularly, ; 

You ſhall nor be ignorant of a policy 
cf theirs, wherein they ſhewed craft and 
cruelty to the Dunkirlers they took at. 
ſea, only to abuſe us ; for 'when they had 
the chance to take one of them, which 
was not often, and that with the advan- 
tage of three ſhips to one, moſt inhu- 
manly they would ſlay them, © purpoſely 
to make us believe, their malice was im- 
placable, and irreconcileable z and yet 
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notwithſtanding theſe barbarous acts, they 
made their daily reſort and trade into the 
rts of Dunkirk and Flanders, where they 
upplied them with victuals, powder, ſhot, 
or any other things they ſtood in need of. 
And ſince then, as in the days of king 
James, in the view of all people; and 
though our articles of peace with the arch- 
duke did wari ant our traffick thither, yet 
they would forbid it, and ſeize upon ſhips 
of ours as they entered the ports of Hlan- 


ders, ſeeking to force us to Calais, from 


whence they knew our merchandiſe would 
be carried to Flanders, their drift being 
only to enrich France by our lofs, with 
the cuſtoms we there! paid : to thanktul 
people the remembrance of benefits ſhould 
never wax old; for no man is more bound 
to be grateful than they who have received 
fuch deep obligations, as I have proved the 
Hollanders have done from us. 

Many grievances our merchants have re- 
ceived from Spain came by their toul prac- 
tices, as namely, by their carrying counter- 
feit braſs money into that kingdom, and 
laying it upon us; for which we have found 
a diſpleaſure and puniſhment due for ſuch an 
offence. 

In time of peace, in the reign of king 
James, the Hollanders ſpared not to diſperſe 
rumours throughout this kingdom of fleets 
and preparations in Spain againſt us, to our 
no fora I ſcandal, as though we were born 
to fear, or that our intelligence ſeemed ſo 
weak as to receive it from them; when in- 
deed they did it to nouriſh jealouſies be- 
twixt the two ſtates, to eat us out of that 
trade, as they have done in all others. 

He that ſhall read what is gone before, 
ſhall find that their ingratitude does as 
much appear, as a crow that picks out the 
eyes of him that firſt nouriſhed him. And 
now I will apply my ſelf to the watchmen 
of our time, to conſider of theſe collections 
following 3 


1. Whether the ground and foundation 
of their poſitions, to make Holland equal in 
power with England, was laid with mature 
judgment, yea, or no? or out of ſome pri- 
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vate ends to advance themſelves, fortunes, 
and credit ? 

2, In the ſecond I would have them con- 
ſider, in what eſtate Holland, and the people 
in it was in, before they conteſted with 
their lawful prince for ſovereignty, to that 
they are now brought to ? 

3. The third, is to conſider what a 
height they are now in, by our conniving 
__ them; and we leſſened and diminiſhed 

y it, 

4. The fourth, is the damage and hazard 
we have run in labouring to continue their 
greatneſs, and not ſeeking to abate it. 

5. The fifth, is the diſcourteſies done us 
out of a covetous uctire of gain, and we {till 
to bear and permit them? 

6. The ſixth, is the condition of their 
Engliſh friends that ſtill uphold their fac- 
tion, and what the end of their deſigns are 
like to prove, if they be not let alone? 

7. The ſcventh, is their ſtrength by ſea, 
and to think of a means to equal them in 
number of ſhipping, and how to bring 
their fiſhing and other trades into our 
hands; which may eaſily be effected, if my 
former propoſition of fiſhing be proſe- 
cuted. 

8. And laſtly, it is to be conſider'd, what 
tie or ſecurity we can have of them, longer 
than we yield to their inſufferable injuries 
and inſolencies? For they may well pre- 
ſume, that we bearing ſo many blows at 
their hands without revenge, demand the 
more. 


And this ſhall ſuffice for a diſcovery of 
the Hollanders firſt beginning in greatneſs ; 
their ſixty and odd years of continuance, 
and their preſent ſtate now in being z 
wherein their ingratitude to Eugland is laid 
open, which the Perſians define to be a 
ſpring of vice, the enemy of nature, the 
poiſon of amity, the ruin of gentleneſs and 
benignity. All men muſt confeis they have 
found the true affection of friendſhip in us, 
deſcribed by Plato, That he is a pas: friend 
who does his friend good, but a mighty friend 
that defends bim from harm. 
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Some other Things JI forbore to inſert in this Sixth Book of F iſbing, con- 
cerning the Iſlands Hebrides, and eſpecially the Lewes, worthy of 


Confiderat ion. 


Forbore to handle the conditions of 

thoſe iſlands, and the uſe the Hollanders 
may make of them, for the ſame reaſons 
expreſſed before, as too tart a ſauce for Hol- 
landers taſtes, and unfit to be publiſhed to 
the view of the vulgar ſort. 

But before I look ſo far to the northward 
as thoſe iſlands, I will take a ſurvey of my 
own. country of England, and gather ſuch 
collections as to make me underſtand the 
other the better. 

I will not ſpeak, as I am an Enghi'hman 
for all men naturally are partial to the 
country and ſoil that firſt gave them lite 
and food ; but I will ſpeak according to 
ſenſe and truth, to make my argument and 
reaſon the ſtronger, in what I ſhall ſay of 
the ſtate of the iſlands Hebrides, 

As God hath given a bleſſing to England 
above all other lands he hath placed and 
ſeated in this world; for, as it were, with 
his own finger he hath ſettled it in a ſea 
for its own ſecurity, an annoyance to all 
other countries, in permitting and impeach- 
ing univerſal trades and navigations, as that 
we may truly ſay to that point, that we 
are only happy above all others. 

For whereas the ſouthern and richeſt 
part of Europe cannot ſubſiſt, nor the traf- 
fick of the Indies be maintained and up- 
held without ſuch materials as are ſent out 
of the northern regions; as alſo, that there 
is a neceſſity in the ſame caſe for the north 
to receive benefit of the ſouth; all theſe 
navigations, as well the one as the other, 
muſt neceſſarily have their paſſage through 
our ſeas and channel, and by conſequence 
fall into our mercies, as I have handled in 
my firſt book. 

And as it has been an ancient poſition of 
ſtate, for the kingdom of England to have 
an eye to its back-door, which was then 
Scotland, till both the kingdoms were bleſſed 
and united in one, whereby the occaſion 


of jealouſy, and the opportunity and prac- 


tice of France ceaſed, that was wont to 
ſtir up coals, and ſet one nation againſt the 
other. 

So I may ſay of theſe iſlands Hebrides, 
that they may be made as dangerous a back- 
door to Scotland and Ireland, as Scotland has 


been in former ages to England, being 


placed and ſeated with moſt advantage to 
annoy the two kingdoms aforeſaid, if the 
Hellanders hold their footing they now have 
in them : the condition of the people of 


Holland being conſidered with their popular 
government, which other nations begin na- 
turally to affect, by the example and en- 
couragement of their late ſucceſſes and for- 
tunes, by their wealth increaſed out of their 
trade, and by the exceſſive number of 
ſhipping, which are the dangers of iſlands ; 
for without ſhipping they cannot be in- 
vaded, 

By the Hollanders poſſeſſing thoſe iſlands, 
they may make their rendezvous and ſtaple 
of all thzir ſouthern navigations, as well in 
peace as war ; they ſhall find ſufficient ſuc- 
cours in thoſe iſlands of victuals, both fleſh 
and fiſh, to give them relief ; they ſhall 
find that in thole iſlands they ſhall be ſe- 
cured with ſeveral harbours of more impor-. 
tance and goodneſs, than their own coaſt 
can afford them; thoſe iſlands will furniſh 
them more natural helps againſt an enemy 
to defend themſelves, 7 ps. attempt ſhould 
be made againſt them ; but above all, when 
they have thus ſettled and ſeated themſelves, 
we ſhall loſe our ancient and accuſtomed ad- 
vantage of their paſſage through the Nar- 
row Seas, which 1s the only awing power 
we have over them and all other nations ; 
for they enjoying thoſe iſlands, will be en- 
abled to reſort to them nine months in the 
year, and ſo to paſs to Holland by the nor- 
thern parts of [reland and Scotland, and 
avoid our channel and us, and our means to 
intercept them. 

Moreover, in thoſe iſlands, which are 
ſeated as a back-door to Scotland and Tre- 
land, as J have ſaid, and in ſo remote a 
place and diſtance from England, the dan- 
ger 1s, that the people who are untamed, 
uncivil, will eaſily rebel by the inſinuating 
practices and inſtigation of the Hollanders, 
who are ready to allure, entice, and under- 
take any unlawful action, which ſhall tend 
to the overthrow of monarchy, and to ſet- 
tle their own form of uſurped govern- 
ment. 

And therefore it behoves us to have a cir- 
cumſpect eye over the Hollanders; for if 
errors and dangers are not remedy'd in the 
beginning, after follows great and unavoid- 
able miſchiefs, like what is paſt ; which 1s 
ſooner to be repented than recalled. 

This ſhall ſuffice to thoſe points I have 
treated of in this ſixth book, wherein I have 
unmask'd and diſcover'd, out of my own 
experience and obſervations, the Hollander 


long and ſubtle deceits to abuſe us; for all 
truc- 
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true- minded Engliſhmen to behold with an 
eye of indifference, how with cunning and 
craft they have ſtill laboured to nouriſh 
diviſions betwixt the two mighty kingdoms 
of Enz/and and Spain, merely for their own 
profit and gain, till the death of queen Eli- 
zabeth , when they could no longer ſupport 
their politick practice, king James ſuc- 
ceeding, who brought the bleſſed effect of 
his motto, Beat: paciſici. 

I could follow this ſubject of the Hollan- 
ders, but for making the bulk of this book 
too big; and that I would not do injury 
to another book that is written by the ſame 
author, entitled, Certain Obſervations that 
are not worthy the name of hiſtory, that hap- 
fened to England ſince the year of our Lord 
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1558. and a lillle before. Which book con- 
tains theſe particulars : 

The favours England hath done Holland. 

The ſtate of Holland from the beginning 
of their inſurrections. The continuance, 
and what the end is like to prove. 

Collections gathered out of a book 
"9g by Sir Roger Williams, and printed 
1618. 

Whether Holland do injury to their 
prince, yea, or no? | 

The deſperate condition Holland has 
been often reduced to. 

The difference of times betwixt the be- 
ginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, and the 
latter end. 


A Relation of ſome Things that happened in the Reign of Queen Mary 
| and Queen Elizabeth. 


1 I have made a deſcription at 
large of the Hollanders inconſtancy, 
faithleſſneſs, and manifeſt injuries they have 


offered to us, yet I muſt ſay there is no 


man ſo wicked or vicious, but ſome kind 
of virtue will appear in him, for which he 
deſerves cheriſhment, as well as chaſtiſe- 
ment for the other; but naturally they 
are people that deſire rather to live with- 
out virtue, than die without money; and 
this that followeth ſhall ſer forth their prai- 
ſes in the worldly carriages. 

They are frugal in expence, the benefit 
whereof themſelves and country find ; they 
are induſtrious, as their actions at home and 
abroad do witneſs ; they are juſt in con- 
tracts, holding a conſcience in the little re- 
ligion they have, not to defraud any man; 
they labour to ſeek out the ſecrets of lands 
not invabited, and countries undiſcovered ; 
they are inventors of arts, which to their 
praiſe they have enriched the world with ; 
they are willing without excuſe to contri- 
bute for the good of the ſtate, not ſtanding 
ſo much upon privileges or petition of right, 
as to neglect any occaſion of advanrage to 
benefic their commonwealth ; they are la- 
borious and painful of body, not admitting 
a beggar in their provinces, and willing to 
relieve and comfort one another in ſtrange 
countries; they are enemies to the expence 
of law and the griping of lawyers, and 
end moſt of their controverſies by arbitra-- 
tion of friends : their expences in drinking 
are ſaved, and mitigated by their miſery in 
eating: for out of their exceſſive covetoul- 
neſs they almoſt ſtarve their bellies, and by 
their unmeaſurable frugality they ſcarce 
cloath their bodies; for it is verily be- 
licved the people in one of their chief 


cities ſpend not ſo much in apparel as is 
ſpent in a prince's court. 

But all theſe virtues are drowned in a 
covetous ingratitude, that holds friendſhip 
with no body but for intereſt, which ends 
in the ſelt-ſame intereſt : and no marvel ; 
for popular ſtates are no longer thankful, 
than they receive benefits; nor nothing is 
of ſhorter life amongſt them, than the me- 
mory of pleaſures or favours paſt : they 
are ſo careleſs to give ſatisfaction for the 
ill they do, that if it be demanded, it is 
as much as to ſpeak of valour to a faint- 
heart, or charity to an unmercitul man, or 
of courteſy to a churliſh diſpoſition ; for it 
will prove but the telling a tale to him 
that is aſleep. The definition by a phi- 
loſopher in matters of friendſhip is as fol- 
loweth: | 

A friend 1s long ſought for, ſcarce to 
find, and hard to keep; a friend is always 
ready to comfort in adverſity, to help in ne- 
ceſſity, to bear with one's infirmity, and 
reprove his errors gently. But the Hollan- 
ders are contrary in their friendſhip ; for 
they are like an ill bird that lays an ill egg, 
an ill tree that brings forth ill fruit, or a 
young cub that grows crafty like his dam; 
they practiſe and follow the ſteps of their 
predeceſſors ; they make riches the heaven 
of their thoughts; and as it is held no hurt 
to know ill, but to do it, theſe people are 
perfect artiſts as well in doing as knowing 
miſchief, | 

Yet, to ſpeak truth, their natural ill 
has been nouriſhed and made worſe by us; 
for if we had not connived at them and 
their actions, to our own prejudice, they 
had wanted power to have executed their in- 
gratitude : therefore it had behoved us to 
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conſider what we gave, before we gave; as 
alſo to whom we gave, and how we gave 
it ; for ſtates ought to be governed by wil- 
dom, and not by popular affection or 
paſſion, Wiſe men ſhould not meaſure 
things by outward appearance, but by diſ- 
cretion and reaſon, or elſe they behold their 
actions in a falſe glaſs. 

But now let us at laſt ſeek to avoid that 
evil we have done in making the Hollanders 
too great for us to tolerate, leſt we feel the 
effect of repentance. It is not the meaneſt 
point of wiſdom to doubt and miſtruſt the 
worſt; for doubts beget underſtanding, and 
thereby prevention : and as in natural bo- 
dies the longer one lives in health, ſickneſs 
is the more dangerous when 1t comes, ſo it 
is with us and the Hollanders; the longer 
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we have lived in a mutual and inſeparable 
peace, now that they have over-wrought 
us with cunning, and made us feeble b 
the ſtrength they have ſuck*d from us, it 
will behove us to recover our ancient vigour 
and valour, and be no longer deluded with 
falſe pretences of ſafety to us and the com- 
monwealth. Let us follow the old rule in 
ſeeking to put out the fire of our neigh- 
bour's houſe, though he be our enemy, left 
it ſhould flame into our own; for it is an 
eaſier thing to oppoſe danger abroad than 
repulſe is at home, 


I have had occaſion to inſert ſome part of 
this laſt leaf in my former fourth book, 
which is there to be ſeen. 


The End of the Sixth Bock. 
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Moſt Celebrated Eaft-1ndia Coaſts 


O F 


MALABAR and COROMANDEL: 


As alſo of the 


With all the adjacent Kingdoms, Principalities, Provinces, Cities, Chief 
Harbours, Structures, Pagan Temples, Products, and living Creatures: 
The Manners, Habits, OEconomies and Ceremonies of the Inhabitants. 
As likewiſe the moſt remarkable warlike Exploits, Sieges, Sea and Field- 


Engagements betwixt the Portugueſe and Dutch; with their Traffick and 
Commerce. 


The Whole adorned with new Maps and Draughts of the chief Cities, Forts, Habits, 


Living Creatures, Fruits, Sc. of the Product of the Indies, drawn to the Life, and 
cut in Copper Plates. 


Alſo a moſt circumſtantial and compleat Account of the Idolatry of the Pagans in the 
Eaſt Indies, the Malabars, Benjens, Gentives, Brahmans, &c. Taken partly 
from their own Yedam, or Law-Book, and authentick Manuſcripts ; partly from 
frequent Converſation with their Prieſts and Divines : With the Draughts of their 
Idols, done after their Originals. 


1 


By PHILII BALDÆuSs, Miniſter of the Word of 
God in Ceylon, 


Tranſlated from the High Dutch, printed at Amſterdam 1672. 
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Me of the modern Eaſt-India voyages that have been 


publiſhed of late years, being very defective either in re— 

ſpect of the many fabulous relations that are inſerted 
frequently, rather to pleaſe the reader, than to purſue the ſtrict 
rules of truth, (not to mention the errors in the computation of 
the diſtances of places, and frequent unneceſſary digreſſions,) it is no 
wonder, if the moſt curious in hiſtory have conceived a very indiffe- 
rent opinion, if not an intire averſion to them. It was upon this con- 
ſideration that the enſuing treatiſe coming to our hands, we thought 
it abſolutely worthy the publick view, it being agreed by all who 
have had the opportunity of travelling in thoſe countries, that the 
ſame may, in reſpect of its ſincerity and exactneſs, challenge the pre- 
rogative before any other hitherto publiſhed upon the ſame ſubject. 
For, conſidering that the author thereof lived not only in the ſtation 
of a miniſter in divers places of Malabar and Coromandel, and eſpe- 
cially for ſeveral years in the kingdom of Jafnapatnam in the iſle of 
Ceylon, but alſo aſſiſted in perſon in divers ſieges and expeditions, 
and thereby had more than ordinary opportunity to be informed 
concerning the nature and conſtitution of thoſe countries, their 
products, inhabitants, manners, cuſtoms, religion, ceremonies, œco- 
nomy, traffick, manufacturies, civil and military exploits, and what 
elſe may be requilite for the accompliſhment of a good hiſtory, 
founded upon the faith of one who had been an eye witneſs of 
thoſe tranſactions; conſequently he may challenge the preference 
before many, who relate matters chiefly upon hearſay. As to thoſe 
things which are not grounded upon his ocular teſtimony, the ſame 
were taken from authentick records and manuſcripts, and illuſtrated 
with maps and draughts of thoſe ſeveral countries, cities, nations, 
Vc. done to the life. What relates to the idolatry of theſe Pagans, 
we are convinced, by his own teitimony, that beſides the opportunity 
he had of viſiting their Pagodes, or temples, (a thing rarely 1 oh 
there 
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there,) one of their moſt learned Brahmans lived with him in the 
ſame houſe for a conſiderable time, from whom he, by conſtant 
converſation, as well as out of their own records, learned the moſt 
ſecret receſſes of their religion, and had the exact draughts of 
their idols, much beyond what Abraham Royerius (who writ upon 
the {ame ſubject) can pretend to upon that account. As for our 
part, we have made it our chiefeſt care to give you an exact deli- 
neation of the before-mentioned draughts in the beſt copper plates 
that could be procured; and that with all imaginable exactneſs, ac- 
cording to the true originals, contrary to what 1s praCtiſed by many, 
who ſtudy to repreſent matters of this kind, rather according to 


their own fancy, than to truth. We have only this to add, that 


to avoid all unneceſſary prolixity, it was judged requiſite to omit 
many digreſſions, tending not ſo much towards the elucidation of 
the hiſtory, (as we ſuppole,) to ſhew the author's criticiſm in the 
holy ſcripture. | 
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CHAP. I. 


The Divifion and Limits of the Indies. 


The Author's Purpoſe in the 


enſuing Treatiſe. A Deſcription of Cambaja and Suratte. The 
Treaty with the Great Mogul, by Mr. Van Teylingen. 


HE main deſign of the enſuing 
treatiſe being to give an exact 
account of the Indies, as far as 
is come to our knowledge, ei- 
ther by our own experience, of the conſtant 
converſation with people of unqueſtionable 
credit, viz. the coaſts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, together with the iſle of Ceylon, and 
places thereunto belonging; we thought it 
not beyond our ſcope to inſert the true li- 
mits and diviſion of the whole Indies, 
whereby the reader (together with the an- 
nexed map) may form to himſelf the more 
clear idea of the fituation of theſe places. 

India therefore borders to the weft upon 
the river Indus, towards the Arabian Sea; to 
the north it is incloſed by the mount Taurus, 
on the eaſt ſide by the vaſt Eaſtern Ocean, 
and to the fouth by the Indian Sea. India 
was anciently divided into two parts by the 
river Ganges; thence the more eaſtern part 
was called India beyond the Ganges, and 
the weftern part India on this fide of the 
Ganges, now known by the name of Indo- 
ſtan, and, according to the opinion of ſome 
authors, is the ſame mentioned in the ſcrip- 
ture by the name of Havila. 

India is beſides this divided into ſeveral 
kingdoms and provinces, to wit, the empire 
of the Great Mogul, Decan, Malabar, Co- 
romandel, Crika, Bengale, Pagu, Stam, and 
Cambaja, beſides the Maldive iſles, (of which 

Vol. III. 


there is a vaſt number, ) the iſlands of Cey- Baldæus. 


lon, (of which in the ſecond book,) of Su- 
matra, Borneo, Celebes, Amboina, Banda, 

and the Molucque iſles, viz. Termate, Machian, 
Bachian, Tidor, Motir, Potbacker, and divers 

others. 

As it is not my intention to treat of the 7% 4. 
whole Indies, but to confine my ſelf to thoſe 3 
parts I have for the moſt part ſeen my ſelf, ; 
and to give you a relation of ſuch remark- 
able tranſact ions, both of peace and wat, as 
have happened there; fo I will begin with 
the kingdom of Cambaja, and its capital 
city, having the ſame name, and end with 
Bimilipatam upon the coaft of Orixa, bor- 
dering upon Bengale. | 

Cambaja is a different province from Gil. The pre- 
ſuratte, ſituate at twenty two degrees of nor- Cimba 
thern latitude; it has got its name from J 
its capital city named Cambaja, (formerly 
the Indian Cayfns,) ſeated at the mouth of 
the river Indus, (or Sandus,) known by dif- The River 
ferent names among divers rations : it riſes Indus was 
among the mountains of Paramiſus, and c, 1 
being augmented 
rivers, (among which are the Hydaſpes and Pangab, 
Hypaſis, whither Alexander the Great cat H its 
ried his arms,) it falls by feyen different, 5 
channels, or, as ſome will have it, by five, 
into the fea, two of which paſs through 
and exonerate themſelves into the ſea th 
this kingdom of Cambaja. It borders to 
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Baldæus. the eaſt upon the country of Manoa, to 
A the weſt upon the country of the Nauf tr 
Toe limits Or Gedroſicrs, to the north it has the king- 
82 doms of Sanga and Dulcinga, and to the 
al ſouth that of Decan. It is one of the moſt 
fruitful provinces of the Indies, which tur- 
niſhes the circumjacent places with corn, 
wheat, rice, peaſe, butter, oil, and divers 
other proviſions. The inhabitants are ge- 
nerally either Guſturattiens or Benjans, be- 
ing much addicted to traffick, and very 
quick in their dealings. They make here 
the beſt calicoes of all forts ; and the coun- 
try abounds in indigoe, granates, hya- 
cinths, amethiſts, and divers other precious 
11; extent, Commodities. According to Cluver's com- 
putation, Cambaja is one hundred and 
fifty German leagues long, and as many 
broad. 
A deſeripe The city of Cambaja (called the Benjan 
tion of the Paradiſe) lies, according to the common 
4 computation, ſixteen leagues to the welt of 
flomary « Brochia, ſeated at the entrance of one of 
rich city, the largeſt channels of the river Indus. 
but ſome- About three leagues thence, on the oppoſite 
— * , ſhore, is a great village, inhabited by the 
by the ill rebellious Raſpoutes, a perverſe generation, 
conduct of living for the moſt part upon rapine. This 
the Moors. river is almoſt dry all the winter, though 
at hich tide it riſes ſeveral fathoms deep, 
ſo that then ſhips may come up to the ry 
walls of the city, where at low tide it is 
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the caſtle, the reſidence of the governor, Bal, 


— 


ſurrounded with a very high wall; the gates 
whereof are guarded by a certain body of 
troops, who let no body paſs or repaſa 
without Jeave, this being formerly the or- 
dinary ſcat of their kings. The commo- 
dities found at Amadabath are girdles, tur- 
bants, gold tiſſues, filk ſtuffs, ſat ing, da- 
masks, tapeſtries, ſuchar, amſpien or opium, 
gummi lacca, borax, preſerv'd ginger, mi- 
rabolans, ſal- armoniack, and indigo. Un- 
der the juriſdiction of Amadabath are 
twenty five conſiderable towns, and two 
thouſand nine hundred and ninety cight 
villages. 


The city of Szratte is a place of great 1. wi cf 


trafficx, both the Eyugliſb and Dutch ha- Suratte, 


ving factories here: it lies open to the 
water-ſide, except that the caſtle is well 
provided with cannon brought from the 
ſhip Middleburgh, which was loſt there 
1617. But on the land-ſide it is fortified 
by a wall of ſtone, the old fortifications 


being only of earth: it has no more than 


three gates, but two governors independent 
on one another, one of the caſtle, the 
other of the city. Next adjacent to the 
palace of the laſt ſtands the cuſtom-houſe, 
where all goods imported or exported pay 
three and a half per Cent. cuſtom, except 
gold and filver, which pay only two per 
Cent. 


fordable. This city is reckoned as big again 


8 Theſe cuſtom-houſe officers are very Di/&rme 
as Suratte, being well built, and fortiiy'd 


troubleſome and injurious to ſtrangers, and — the 
C(18/70M5;. 


with a tripple wall: it has three Bazars, 
or great market-places, for the ſale of all 
ſorts of merchandizes, and twelve gates; 
beſides that almoſt every ſtreet has a pecu- 
liar gate, which is ſhut up every night, to 
prevent diforders : its whole circuit 1s about 
ſix or ſeven Engliſh miles; and without the 
gates are four very delicious large ciſterns or 
ponds, and fifteen gardens, for the diver- 


have often given great cauſe of complaint 
to our company, as will appear from 
the following petition, and the Mogu!'s 
patent (or Firman) granted to the ſaid 
company, and dated the 15th day of the 
month Rammaſay, in the 16th year of 
the king's reign, and ſince that of Mahomet 
1052. 


ſion of ſuch of the inhabitants as are pleaſed 


ll i HE Dutch are approached to the Dutch 
to divert themſelves there with walking in 


7 gates of your majeſty's court, petition the 


cc Great Mo- 


the cool of the evening. They are for the 
moſt part pagans, and addicted to traffick, 
eſpecially 1n all ſorts of ſtuffs for clothing, 
which they tranſport to Div, Goa, Atchin, 
Mecha and Perſia. 

Amaadabath, the capital city of the pro- 
vince of Guſuratte, lies eighteen leagues 
from Cambaja, about twenty three degrees 
and a half northern latitude, and conſe- 
quently directly under the tropick of Cancer: 
it is ſeated in a great and moſt delightful 
plain, juſt on the bank of a very fine river; 
it is both ſtrong and populous, being forti- 
fied with a goodly wall with round turrets 
and twelye gates. 

The ftreets are very broad, the houſes 
very handſome, and the pagan temples 
ſtately built. In the center of the city is 


A deſerip- 
tion of A- 
madabath. 


expecting at the feet of your majeſty's 
** throne (whoſe brightneſs is like that 
of the ſun, and reaches to the skies) 
the happineſs of ſeeing the eyes of the 
greateſt monarch, to offer their juſt 
complaints againſt the officers of your 
majeſty at Syratte, who have been ex- 
tremely troubleſome to them, in ex- 
acting from them illegal duties of their 
goods bought at Agra and Amadabath, 
and thence brought to Suratte : they 
humbly requeſt your majeſty to ſend 
your orders by your Dan or com- 
miſſioner to the cuſtom-houſe officers at 
Suratte, with ſtrict command to regu- 
late themſelves accordingly, as they ex- 
pect to be accountable tor it to your 


majeſty.“ 
gy The 
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corporal puniſhment, and (according to Baldæus. 
the nature of the crime) of the loſs of ww 
their lives, as they will anſwer the ſame 

to the contrary at their peril.” 


Malabar and Coromandel. 


Balda. The King did immediately diſpatch his “ 
WY Wo orders, that the cuſtom-houſle officers ſhould ** 
not take from the commodities bought at 

Agra, and belonging to the D#tch, from “ 

ten to twelve per Cent. and thoſe bought at 
Amadabath ten, or ten and one half per 

Cent. that they ſhould be obliged to reſt ſa- 

tizhed with the bills of loading given them 

by the Dulce merchants, and exact no more 

cuſtom under any other pretence; that fur- 
thermore, all commodities bought at Brode- 

ra and Suratte ſhould pay according to the 

price they were bought tor ; and that they 

ſhould avoid giving any juſt reaſon of com- 

laint to the Dutch. But theſe promiſcs 

bad not the deſired effect, as will appear out 

of the next follow ing letter of Mr. 7% © 

van Teylingen preſident and governor of the ** 


Given at the Dutch Fadlory at Suratte, 
Feb. 10. 1649. | 


Jonn van TEVLINOEX. 
The following Order was likewiſe directed 10 


the Head Faftor Gerard Pelgrim, and the 
Fattor Peter Ruttens. 


II being firmly reſolved in council, Secret or- 

the 25th of O#ober, to proſecute with - p beck 
the utmoſt vigour the deſign laid former- and P.Rut- 
ly by the governor-general, and the tens. 


La 


Dutch factories in Gu/uratie, Indoſtan, and “ 


Mocha. 


council of the Indies, (which was de- 


lay'd by our long ſtay,) with the firſt 


ce 


cc 


opportunity, the yachts, the Sluice, 

Mr. Van Hereas by the manifold exa&tions ** Larck, Lillo, and Eight Churches, are 

ble ptr and injuries, the robbing of the ** choſen for that purpoſe : but two of them 
= 08 cc 


iter, 


factory of our company, the detention 
of Daniel Maſſouco, barber's mate, and 
divers other enormous proceedings, the 
perſons in the ſervice of the company, in 
the empire of the Great Mogul, have 
received conſiderable detriment from di- 
vers of the Great Mogul's officers, (con- 
trary to the intent of his Firman, or let- 
ters patents,) which muſt needs tend to 
the great damage of the company in ge- 
neral : it has, after mature deliberation, 
been thought expedient, by Mr. Cornel. 
van der Lijn governor-general, and the 
reſt of the members of the council of the 
Indies, to redreſs the ſaid affronts and in- 
juries by force of arms. The yachts, the 
Larck, the Sluice, the Lillo, and the 
Eight Churches, being equipped lately 
for that purpoſe, and to be joined by di- 
vers other ſhips from Batavia, we give 
the command thereof, during my abſence 
from the fleet, to the head factor Gerard 
Pelgrim, which however ſhall ceaſe that 
minute, when I come aboard any one of 
theſe ſhips in perſon. To prevent all 
diforders, rapine, and other enormities, 
do by theſe preſents give a ſtrict charge 
to all the officers, of what degree ſoever, 
and to all the ſoldiers and ſeamen aboard 
theſe veſſels, not to hurt the Moors, ei- 
ther in their lives or eſtates, (this being 
contrary to the intention of the council, 
but only to ſcize upon their ſhips, money, 
8 and goods, and to ſecure them, till ſatiſ- 

faction be obtained by the company up- 
on their juſt pretenſions. We therefore 
once more command all the officers, ſol- 
diers, and ſeamen, without exception, 
not to injure or rob (after the ſeizing 
of any of theſe ſhips) the Moors in their 

perlons or goods, under the penalty of 


being now at Mocha, and the other 
two ordered to ſtay there the winter 
at Dabul, we conſtitute the head fac- 
tor Mr. Gerard Pelgrim commodore 
over the ſaid ſhips, as ſoon as they are 
rejoined aboard the Larck, or any other 
of theſe ſhips he ſhall be pleaſed to 
*© chuſe, where he ſhall carry the flag, with 
authority to call on board the council of 
war when occaſion requires. In his ab- 
ſence, or ſeparation of the ſhips, the 
factor, Peter Ruttens, ſhall exerciſe the 
** ſame authority as Gerard Pelgrim, both 
which however ſhall ceaſe with the arri- 
val of the preſident Mr. John van Tey- 
lingen. Whether the two before-men- 
tioned yachts ſhall leave Mocha toge- 
ther, or not, is not yet determined; but 
in the mean while we ſtrictly charge you, 
that ſo ſoon as you have notice that the 
Cbaſirovan, (a ſhip of a vaſt bulk,) or 
any of the other ſhips belonging to Su- 
ratte, are preparing to depart you ſet 
ſail ſome days before them, under pre- 
tence of being bound (according as we 
uſed to do) for Gamron. All which is 
to be underſtood, provided matters be 
not brought to a happy concluſion before 
that time ; for if that were, you have 
nothing to do but to proſecute your 
voyage in good earneſt thither, unleſs 
you had a lure proſpect of gaining con- 
ſiderably by your ſtay, and increaſing 
the price of your cargo. For the reſt, 
it is to be your main concern, to take 
effectual care that none of the Great Mo- 
gul's ſhips, nay, even ſuch as trade thi- 
ther from Diz, eſcape your hands; and 
eſpecially to keep a watchful eye over 
the Chaſirovan, which commonly fails 
ſooner than the reſt, and has more ready 

** money 
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Baldeus, ©* 
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A Deſcription of the Coafts of 


money aboard. In caſe it ſhould happen 
(which we hope it will not,) that the 
yacht the Eight Churches, which 1s to 
return from Gamron, ſhould, by ſome 
accident or other, be detained in her 
voyage, we have provided againſt it, by 
diſpatching to the commanders thercof a 
copy of theſe orders for their direction up- 
on occaſion ; which after the return from 
their voyage they are to deliver, ſealed 
up, into your cuſtody, where the ſame 1s 
to remain till you ſet ſail again; which 
is to be redelivered to them to ſerve for 
a ſure direction, in caſe you ſhould be 
ſeparated at fea, Silence ought to be 
your moſt peculiar care in this caſe, for 
tear the ſecret coming to the ears of the 
Moors, they ſhould ſtop the departure 
of their ſhips. The Larck and the Lillo, 
and in default of thoſe, the Poſt, after 
their firſt appearance here, ſhall be *ſent 
to Gamron, whence they ſhall fail pret- 
ty late, as if bound for Batavia; but un- 
der pretence of being unable to proſecute 
their voyage, come to an anchor in the 
road before Dabul, from whence they 
ſhall fail, Aug. 15. ſteering their courſe 
directly for the river of Suraile; where 
they are to ſtay till the arrival of the 
preſident Mr. John van Teylingen a- 
board them; and in mean while 
ſeize upon all the Moors veſſels coming 
from Moc ha; yet fo, as not to commit 
any further outrages againſt them, ex- 
. only to keep them in ſafe cuſtody 
till the company fhall have received ſa- 
tisfaction from the king Cbaſtiaan. So 
ſoon as they have retaken a veſſel, they 
ſnall take Nac hodas merchants and 
ſeamen over in their ſhips, and keep 
them under a good guard, yet without 
any moleſtation, rather ſhewing them 
all the marks of reſpect and "— 
that can be; and ſhall put as many ſol- 
diers and ſeamen of ours aboard ſuch a 
ſhip as ſhall be thought ſufficient to keep 
her : and proclamation 1s to be made, 
enjoining every body to abſtain from 
doing the leaſt injury to the ſeized 
Mears, either in their perſons or goods; 
and officers are to be appointed to fee 
the ſame put in execution. After we 
have got all, or molt of the Meori/þ 
veſſels into qur hands, you ſhall take 
care to embark all the Facquiers, and 
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other looſe people in one ſhip, and to Ns 


let them fail their ways where they 
pleaſe, they being not worth our keep- 
ing. This done, you ſhall take the firſt 
opportunity of fair weather to tranſ- 
port, firſt the ready money, and after- 
wards the merchandizes aboard our veſ- 
ſels ; but ſo, as that they be well pack- 
ed and ſealed up firſt, an exact in- 
ventory made, with the names or marks 
of the reſpective owners; each patcel 
is to be marked with a peculiar letter, 
a copy of which is to be given to the 
owners, and a written acknowledgment 
to be taken from the Nachodas of what 
is thus taken, and to be redelivered, 
in caſe matters be adjuſted hereafter, 
that ſo every one may know where to 
look for his own 3 the factor being to 
be careful in this point, in the tranſpor- 
tation, as well as the maſter of the 
ſhip in receiving, as they will anſwer for 
the loſs at their peril. The Eugliſb 
pom coming from Mocha you are to 
ct paſs unmoleſted for weighty reaſons, 
purſuant to the reſolution taken in 
council the fourteenth. The fame is to 
be done in reſpect of all French, Da- 
niſb, and all other ſhips in amity with 
the ſtates, provided they don't attempt 
any thing upon the Moors in your cuſto- 
dy; in which caſe you ſhall defend your- 
ſelves to the laſt extremity. Laſtly, if 
the matter could be ſo contrived, that 


our veſſels coming from Mocha might 


intercept and ſeize the ſhips of Cambaja, 
and carry them to the river of Suralte, 
it would be a ſingular piece of ſervice, 
and much haſten the accommodation. I 
conclude, wiſhing you health and hap- 
22 in your voyage and undertaking, 
or your own glory, and the intereſt of 
the company.” 


From the Dutch Factory at Suratte, 
Feb. 20. 1649. 


Signed, Arent Barent/z, 
Jobn van Teylingen, 
Jooſe Dirik, 
Adrian van der Burgh, 
Daniel van der Hagen, 
Gerardo Pelgrim, and 
Elias Boudaan. 
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Baldæus. 
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CN AF. 
The Treaty carried on, What Articles were propoſed by the Dutch, 


Malabar and Coromandel. 


II. 


and agreed to by the King. His Patent, or Firman, and Ratification 


of the Treaty. 


OR fear of exaſperating the Great 

Mogul beyond redreſs, it was thought 
fit to diſpatch the following letter to his 
majeſty. 


" OST renowned, moſt potent, 
” and moſt illuſtrious king, and 
lord, filled with majeſty and wealth, the 
* brighteſt princes among the moſt power- 
* ful; As an unjuſt war is deſervedly de- 
teſted by all nations, and ſeldom comes 
to a happy concluſion ; ſo our being ob- 
e liged to act againſt your majeſty (pur- 
© ſuant to the command of our general, 
and the council of the Indies, ) is founded 
*« upon very juſt and legal pretenſions. 


Had your officers thought fit to treat us 
according to the tenour of your majeſ- 
© ty's patent, or Firman, granted to us, 
© we ſhould never have attempted to raiſe 


* any differences betwixt your majeſty and 
us, much leſs have had recourſe to open 
*© hoſtilities. But when we were forced to 
ſee our traffick, not only in this place, 
but alſo at Bengale, interrupted and ſpoil- 
ed by moſt injurious monopolies (to the 
great detriment of the company) by iin- 
tolerable affronts, and refuſing our juſt 
requeſt, and humble petitions, to have 
the two fugitives, and ſince circumciſed 
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40 
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our hands; and to have due reparation 


made for the damage ſuſtained by the 
company in the robbery committed up- 
on their factory. All theſe injurious pro- 
ceedings have obliged our governor-ge- 
neral, and the council of the Indies, to 
have recourſe to the law of arms, to pro- 
cure us reaſonable ſatisfaction; and ha- 
ving for this purpoſe ſent us four ſhips 
from Batavia, we did the 12th and 16th 
of this month, ſeize your majeſty's ſhips 
the Genjawer and Sababbi, (coming from 
Moc ha,) and after having taken out of 
them all the ready money they had 
aboard, and underſtanding that the ſaid 
** Genjawer and Sababbi belonged properly 
to your majeſty, we thought fit (out of 
reſpect to your perſon) to have them 
carried by our ſeamen into the river, and 
under the caſtle of Syratte, not queſtion- 
ing but what we have been forced to un- 

dertake upon this account, for the main- 
** taining of our Juſt rights, will meet with 
** a favourable conſtruction from your ma- 


Vol. III. 
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ſervants of the company, delivered into 


cc 


jeſty. The money ſeized by our veſſels, 
** ſhall not ſuffer the leaſt diminution, but 
** be kept with all ſecurity, till ſuch time 
that your majeſty ſhall grant us a new 
patent 1n due form, purſuant to ſuch ar- 
ticles as we have orders from our ſupe- 
riors to repreſent to your majeſty, and 
are as follows : 
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Baldeus. 


WY 


** I. It is deſired that leave be given to 4vricles 


ther in or near the ſquare of the caſtle, 
*© chandizes at the firſt hand free from thoſe 
** diminutions and loſſes we ſuſtained year- 
ly in the Alphandigo, paying exactly the 
*© uſual cuſtoms ; that done, we ſhall be 
*© at liberty to carry on our traffick, as 
formerly, undiſturbed and unmoleſted. 


cc 


build a warehouſe for our own uſe, ci- P!9po/ed & 
the Dutch 


to the Great 
where we may lay up ſafely our mer- Mogul. 


The governor's anſwer was, That ei- The anſwer. 


ther a place or houſe ſhould be granted 
Hus juſt without the caſtle, not far from 
** the Alphandigo, for our proper uſe only. 
II. We deſire that our traffick may be 
carried on without diſturbance at Bengale, 
and in the circumjacent places, free from 
paying any duties, except what 1s paid 
*© uſually ar Pipeli, (the place where goods 
are imbarked,) purſuant to the patent 
formerly granted by his majeſty, but 
contravened by the avaritious governors. 
Hereunto it was anſwered, ** That the 
*© governor Miermoſa ſhould endeavour to 
** obtain this point from the king. 
III. Reſtitution was required of ſuch 
ſums of money, as of late years had been 
** unjuſtly detained, both at Suratie and 
* Amadabath, and full ſatisfaction deſired 
** for what cuſtoms had been extorted from 
** our ſhips betwixt Agra and Amadabath, 
contrary to the expreſs words of his ma- 
jeſty's patent; the whole ſum amounting 
to forty one thouſand four hundred and 
** ſeventy nine Roptas. 
** IV. His majeſty was requeſted to iſſue 
his orders for the full reſtitution of what 
money was'taken out of our factory at 
Suratte ; and that a certain ſum (as his 
majeſty ſhould direct) might be allotted in 
lieu of ſatisfaction for the robbery com- 
** mitted upon the ſaid factory, the mur- 
** dering of the company's ſervants, and 
the injuries and affronts put upon us: the 
*© ſum of the money taken away from thence 
** amounting to ſixty ſix thouſand Ropias. 
60 Unto 
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Ca ae. II. . 


A Deſcription of the Coafts of 


It was promiſed, that for the future a Baldeys, 
guard ſhould be kept to ſecure the com- 


510 


Baldzus. Unto theſe two points the anſwer was 
made; © That the reſtitution of what was 


a, 
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taken from us was a reaſonable requeſt ; 
but to give ſatisfaction, for that other 
enormities were committed by robbers, 
(fince fled from juftice,) was not in their 
wer; but if any of theſe criminals 
could be taken, they ſhould be delivered 
into our hands. 
*© V. That for the future none of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, or any others belonging to 
thoſe of duratte, Bengale, or other places, 
ſhould traffick to Achin, Pera, Deeds. 
Oedjang-Salang, Malacca, &c. and in caſe 
they ſhould, they might be ſeized and 
declared as good prizes by our veſſels, 
by reaſon that the company being then 
ingaged in a war againſt theſe places, 
were reſolved to block up their rivers, 
and to keep all foreigners from traffick- 
ing with them by ſea, till they have 
received entire ſatisfaction at their hands. 
* VI. It was deſired that his majeſty 
would deliver to us the (beforementioned) 
two circumciſed ſervants of the compa- 
ny; and if they were at preſent out of 
reach, to depoſite into our hands, in lieu 
of them, four hundred thouſand Rop1as ; 
which ſum ſhall be reſtored immediate- 
ly after the delivery of theſe two per- 
ſons. 
The anſwer was; That one of theſe 
circumciſed fellows was retreated man 
years before into Per/ia ; and the laſt died 
in his flight about eight months before: 
but if they would have his bones, they 
would endeavour to procure them. 
VII. That if ever any of the com- 
pany's ſervants ſnall run away hereafter, 
they ſhall not be protected, much leſs be 
circumciſed; and in caſe any of the in- 
fer ior officers ſhould notwithſtanding this 
detain any of them, (contrary to your 
majeſty's knowledge) they ſhall be obliged 
to deliver the ſame to us. 
This article was granted, provided 
they did not take refuge among the 
Raſpoutes, then in rebellion againſt the 
Mogul. 
VIII. That ſatisfaction ſhould be gi- 
ven for what expences the company had 
been forced to be at both by ſea and 
land, ſince the robbery committed upon 
their factory. 
** This article was rejected, a general 
ſatisfaction being promiſed already. 
** IX. That for the future a ſufficient 
guard ſhould be kept to protect the ſer- 
vants and goods of the company from the 
like danger ; and that in caſe any ſuch 
thing ſhould ever happen again, the 
governor ſhall be obliged to make ſa- 
tisfaction. 
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pany againſt all danger. 

KX. It our 'Caffila, or caravan, (which 
God forbid, ſhould be plundered by the 
way, that the governor ſhall be obliged 
to find out the goods ; and if found, re- 
ſtore them to us, and in cafe of neglect, 
to make ſatisfaction for them. 

It was anſwered ; **© That we muſt fue 
for a Firman, or patent, on that ac- 
count, which would without queſtion be 
granted. 

*© XI. That in all the cities, towns, and 
territories under his majefty's juriſdiction, 
we ſhall be exempted from paying any 
duties, cuſtom, or impoſitions, except 
the cuſtoms at Suraite and Brochia; and 
in caſeany money ſhould be exacted from 
the ſervants upon that account, the mo- 
ney ſhall be made good by his majeſty's 
Duwan, or commiſſioner, at Surate. 
XII. That the cuſtom payable from 
ſuch goods as are to be exported, ſhall 
continue on the ſame foot as ſettled by 
the king's laſt Firman, or patent. 
This article was granted without the 
leaſt limitation. 

*© XIII. That the cuſtoms of the mer- 
chandizes imported, ſhall (as formerly) 
be ſatisfy'd with merchandizes each in 
its kind. 

** This was alſo granted. 

XIV. That we ſhall be at liberty to 
diſpoſe and ſell our cargo's and goods 
where and when we pleaſe, without be- 
ing controuled therein by the governor, 
or any other merchant. 

** This was likewiſe agreed to. 

XV. That no governor, of what quality 
or degree ſoever, ſhall obſtruct us in the 
buying up what commodities we have 
occaſion for, or imploying of brokers 
and other ſeryants for that purpoſe, ſuch 
as we judge may be moſt ſerviceable to 
us; neither ſhall they be taxed, or other- 
wiſe moleſted on that ſcore. 

It was anſwered ; That doubtleſs his 
majeſty would grant that article; and 
that in the mean time no body ſhould 
intermeddle with the traffick belonging 
to the company. 

XVI. That no body, of what degree 
or quality whatever, ſhall pretend to ob- 
ſtruct us in the ſending away of our 
goods, or ſtop our Caffilas (caravans) or 
carts, and camels thereunto belonging, 
much leſs to endeavour to detain the 
ſame after they have been hired. 

Unto this it was anſwered, ** That the 
king would doubtleſs grant this requeſt. 
XVII. In caſe of any conteſts ariſing 


betwixt both the nations, whereby * * 
er 


J. 


THUS, 


2 


Caap. II. 


power only to puniſh the criminal, if he 
be one of his ſubjects; but if lie belong 
to the company, he is to be put into the 
hands of our directory, in order to be 
e puniſhed according to the laws of our 
country; and if any of our people en- 
gage with any of the Indian women, the 
* ſame ſhall be delivered up to us to ſuf- 
fer condign puniihment. 

Unto this it was anſwered,** That this 
© article muſt be referred to the king's de- 
termination; but that further ſatisfac- 
tion ſhould be given upon this head to 
the Dutch company at Suralte. 

XVIII. It by tempeſts, or other acci- 
** dent, ſome of our ſhips ſhould be ſtrand- 
ed, or otherwiſe be loſt in theſe coaſts, 
the goods ſaved by your majeſty's ſub- 
5 jects ſhall be reſtored to the owners. 

** This was granted. 

XIX. That we ſhall be maintained and 
protected in the quiet enjoyment of the 
** propagating and refining of the ſalt- pe- 
* tre; and that we ſhall meet with no op- 
** poſition from the governors in tranſport- 
ing the ſame, or be burdened with new 
** exactions, as it happened two years be- 
** fore when the prince of Zaat/chan ſqueezed 
** ſix hundred ropias out of the company. 

** This article was referred to the king. 

XX. That ſuch as ſhall be injurious in 
** wOrGs to any of our nation, ſhall be pu- 


** niſhed by the governor, in the preſence of 


the affronted party, to prevent further 

inconveniencies, which otherwiſe might 

*© ariſe from thence. 

ZE ** Thisarticle being very juſt, was agreed 
to. 

XXI. That we ſhall have full liberty 
** to keepand maintain the yatch we always 
have had upon the river of Suraite, and 
*© (in caſe this becomes uſeleſs) to build an- 
other, and uſe it as formerly, for our di- 
** verſion, or other occaſions. 

We don't in the leaſt doubt, but that 
gr your majeſty, according to your wonted 
- bounty, will take into ſerious conſidera- 
. tion this our humble, but nevertheleſs juſt 
and equitable requeſt ; it being our con. 
iy ſtant wiſh, that matters may be brought 
„ to a ſpeedy accommodation: and we 
.. Promiſe that immediately on the receipt 

of your majeſty's Firman, or letters pa- 

„ tent, we will diſcharge what money and 
.. perſons are in our cuſtody, and carry on 
. our traffick in your majeſty s dominions, 
4 458 before: but in caſe your majeſty 
. (which we hope not) ſhould refuſe our 
Petition, we deſire notice may be given 
© us thereof, that we may in time (with 
.. Your majeſty's conſent) remove our ef- 
fects, and quit your territories it being 


Malabar and Coromandel. 


Baldæus. der or manſlaughter may enſue, (which 


; < ourfirm reſolution not to ſtay here, unleſs Baldeys. 
WY © God forbid,) the governors ſhall have 


your majeſty will be pleaſed to grant 


*© our juſt requeſt ; notwithſtanding which 
ve live in hopes of a favourable anſwer 
* from your majeſty's goodneſs.” 


Unto this was affixed another paper, as 
follows. 


Mſt potent Ring 


5 J ST upon the concluſion of our 
„humble petition, the deputies im- 
powered by Miermaſa the governor, to 
** treat with us concerning the differences on 
foot betwixt us, viz. Mierſia Mamoeth, 
** Hagie Siasbeecq; Zabandaar, and ſeveral 
** other perſons of note, have promiſed us 
to give fatisfaction ſor the money (pur- 
** ſuant to your majeſty's orders) taken from 
** us, to ſtop all traffick from Bengale, and 
** this place, &c. to Achin, Pera, Queda, 
** and Oedjang-Salang, &c. till the diffe- 
** rences betwixt us and thoſe places be 
brought to a concluſion z concerning 
** which we expect further orders from our 
** governor-general of the Indies. It was 
further promiſed us, that a place ſhould 
** be aſſigned us for the builing of a ware- 
** houſe, near the Alphandigo z which as well 
** as theother articles being confirm'd to us 
by oath of the before-mentioned depu- 
ties, we were on our fide willing to re- 
** leaſe the goods ſeized by our ſhips, which 
** we have done accordingly, and reſettled 
our traffick at Suraite as before: all 
** which we hope will not be unacceptable 
** to your majeſty ; humbly begging your 
** majeſty to be pleaſed to take our farther 
** propoſals into conſideration, and to fa- 
** vour us with your royal Firman, to avoid 
all further differences, and to eſtabliſh a 
mutual, firm, and everlaſting correſpon- 
** dence betwixt us, which we ſhall very 
** religiouſly obſerve, (as long as your ma- 
jeſty's governors don't act contrary to the 
ſaid Fir man,) without the leaſt interrup- 
*© tion on our ſide. We wiſh your maje- 
*© ſty a proſperous and long life, and vic- 
** tory over your enemies. | 


Dated in your majeſty's city of Suratte, 
September 28. in the year 1649. after 
the birth of Chriſt. 


The King's Letter was thus. : 
The King Chaas jan ſends the following Di- 


rections to Mierſia Arep, his Governor 
of Suratte, 


sk as the Sajetes are eſteemed King's ler- 


J among the ſaints, ſo is Mierſia Arep mn Firs 


cc 


*© reſpected in his family. I would have 
** you reſt ſecure of my royal fayour : be- 
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A Deſcription of the Coaſts of 


him hither, that he may be ſatisfied in Baldey; 


Baldæus. ſides what dignities you were poſſeſſed 


* 


Deſcription 
of Suratte, 


of before, we have thought fit to beſtow 
upon you the reward of Paans Zeddi, 
and three hundred horſes for your ſer- 
vices, in the government of the open 
country; and fince the departure of Mi- 
ermoſa have put you into his place; and 
for the better maintaining of your gran- 
deur, have allotted you the royal reve- 
nues of both your governments, in the 
adminiſtration of which you ſhall be very 
vigilant and courteous 3 towards the 
chief merchants you ſhall comport your 
ſelf very obligingly, and give a helping 
hand to all the foreign nations traffick- 
ing there, as tending to the no ſmall 
increaſe of our treaſury. Your authori- 
ty ſhall not extend to exact more than 
he uſual cuſtoms, even of the meaneſt 
perſons, but you ſhall act in every thing 
as a man of honour and conſcience : what 
rarities you happen to meet with coming 
from foreign places, you ſhall (like your 
predeceſſor Miermoſa) ſend to my daugh- 
ter Sabebbejen, who twice a month pays 
her reſpect before my throne ; whatever 
is extraordinary fine and rare, let it be 
valued, and purchaſe it of the owner ac- 
cordingly ; but if you cannot agree, ſend 
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CHAP: 
The Chom of Suhali, or the Road before Suratte. 


Char. III. 
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** Firman comes to your hands, you ſhall 


endeavour to liſt ten chriſtian conſtables, 
well verſed in their art, into our ſervice, 
and you ſhall ſpare no coſt to have ſome 
great cannon caſt for our uſe. We have 
** been informed, that about two years ago, 
cc 7 

the Dutch factory 
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*© ſeized divers ſums of money belonging 


to our merchants, and coming in their 
ſhips from Mocha, and have thereupon 
declared their ſentiments to the governor 
Miermoſa; it is therefore that 1 com- 
mand you to oblige the Hollanders to 
reſtore the ſaid money to the owners, 
who have neither the leaſt ſhare or knoy- 
ledge in what relates to their loſs: and 
in caſe you ſhould not be able to bring 
things to an agreement with the Holla; 
ders, we command you to demand the 
ſaid ſums of money of Miermoſa and 
Ommerchan, and pay the ſame to the ſaid 
merchants, (whole effects are ſeized,) in 
recompence of their loſs. 
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Theſe are the contents of the king's let- 
ter, as it was tranſlated from the Perſian. 


IIL 
Trajjick of the 


Dutch, Engliſh, Moors, and Portuguele to Suratte, Guſuratte, 
Brochia, Goga, Pattepatane, Mangerol, Brodera, and other places, 


'T H E city of Suratie did (purſuant to 
their ancient records) pay a yearly 
tribute of two millions Mamoidys, or one 
million of livres, or four hundred thouſand 
crowns, to their king Achabaar, one Ganna 
Ganna being then their governor, who had 
eighteen hundred villages under his juriſ- 
diction. All about Syratte are abundance 
of very pleaſant and ſtately ſummer-ſeats, 
and magnificent burying-places, (a thing 
much in requeſt among the Moors,) beſides 
ſeveral large ciſterns, or rather ponds, faced 
with freeſtone. Among the reſt one de- 
ſerves particularly to be taken notice of, 
as having no leſs than a hundred angles of 
twenty eight yards each, with ſtone ſteps to 
lead you down into the ciſtern; in the midſt 
of which ſtands the tomb of the founder. 
About an hour and a half to the north 
from the mouth of the river of Sura!te 
(named Tap-gyly) is a road, where ſhips 
may ride at anchor near a ridge of iand- 
banks, which, together with part of the 
continent, breaks the force of the winds. 
This road, commonly called Chom Suhali, 


or Sualicom, lies at twenty one degrees fif-The Con 
ty minutes north latitude, extending from & Sd 
-north-caſt to north, and again ſouth-weſt to 


ſouth : the entrance of it 1s but narrow, 
and at high water not above ſeven, but at 
low water ſcarce five fathoms deep, with a 
hard ſandy bottom: the north-north-caſt, 
and ſouth-ſouth-weſt winds make here the 
higheſt tides. The harbour of Sali is not 
above a musket-ſhot broad: the ſouth- 
ſouth-weſt winds make this road unſafe, the 
land- ſhelves lying then almoſt dry. The 
Engliſh ſettled their factory there 1609. and 
the Dutch 1616. who carry their merchan- 
dizes upon waggons drawn by oxen from 
the ſaid road four leagues to the city. 


It is to the ſettlements of thoſe two na- 2 


tions Suratie owes its chief increaſe in 
trade, many rich merchants and artiſans 
having been drawn thither ſince that time, 
who ſend their commodities thence by the 
Red-Sea to Arabia, Aden, Mocha, Hideda, 
Juda, Mecca, Chihiry, Catziny, Doſſer, and 
Souakin, (in Ethiopia,) conſiſting in fine 
and coarſe Indian, Guſuratte, Decan, and 
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his juſt demands. So ſoon as my royal M 


was robbed of fifty He make 
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CHAP. III. | 

Baldieus. Bengale ſtuffs and cloths, callicocs, indigo, 

WY lugar, gums, ginger, tobacco, wheat, rice, 
butter, and other proviſions, in which this 
country abounds. Beſides that two or 
three of the king's ſhips trade into theſe 
parts, and tranſport certain precious com- 
modities belonging to ſome peculiar mer- 
chants and perſons of the firſt rank ; theſe 
are generally obliged to the company, for 
turniſhing them with ſome able ſeamen and, 
conſtables, (the Moors being but ill verſed 
in theſe things 3) eſpecially while they were 
at enmity with the Dares. 

One of the king's ſhips, named Saby, ar- 
rived here 1618. in its return from the Red 
Sen; the cargo whereof conſiſted in coral, 
camblets, ſattins, velvets, woollen and linen 
cloths, tin, quickſilver, cinabar, leather, 
ſaſlron, flaves, (both black and white) gum 
arabic, aloes of Socotora, amber, civet, ſan- 
guis draconis, myrrh, raiſins, almonds, 
dates, cofiee-berries, and about ſix or ſeven 
hundred paſſengers returning from Maho- 
met's tomb at Mecca and Medina ; the 
whole valued at two millions five hundred 

Me value thouſand Ropia's, each Ropia being about 
ef aRopia. half a rix-dollar. 

Theſe ſhips ſer fail in March and April 
for the Red Sea, and return in September or 
October; they ſeldom ſpend above twenty 
five days in their paſſage. The inhabitants 
of Goa, Dabul, Baſſain, Daman, and Diu, 
do alfo ſend their ſhips to Mocha and ſome 

Traffck of other places in the Red Sea; and the Ben- 

theRed © jaus and Armenians uſed to come thence to 

Sea, Suralle in their light ſhips loaden with all 
all ſorts of trifles, which they exchange for 
wheat, linen, rice, and cofice-berries. 

Towards the latter end of the Mouſſon, 
viz. in March and April, abundance of Ma- 

TheMala- labars reſort hither : theſe being mortal æne- 

vxrvene- mies of the Portugueſe, are commonly well 

38 armed with fire-locks and ſcymitars, and 

gueſe. formerly uſed to be very miſchievous to 
them. The commodities they bring to ſale 
here, are coarſe ſugar, cardamon, pepper, 
and cayr, (of which they make cables and 
ropes,) and coc o- nuts. 

Formerly the inhabitants of Suralte uſed 
to ſend yearly one or two ſhips in May or 
June (when the Portugueſe ſhips were in 
harbour) to Achin, Tanaſſeri, Queda, and 
the Maldive iſlands, laden with ſtuffs, and 
cloths, and callicoes; and returned with pep- 
per, camphire, cloves, nutmegs, mace, ſan- 
del- wood, porcelain, Chineſe ſilks, (brought 
thicker by thoſe of Malacca,) tin, benzorn, 
elephants teeth, and coco- nuts; the laſt bein 
Es the only product of the Maldive 
iſles. 

The men in power here are generally very 
haughty and fierce ; and though ſufficiently 


curbed by the king's ablolute ſway, yet by 
Vol. III. 


Malabar and Coromandel. 
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reaſon of the diſtance of the provinces from Baldæus. 


his reſidence, commit many enormities ; WWW 
his territories bordering upon Perſia, Auwa, 
the river Ganges, and Bengale, thence to 
Decan, and to the weſt by the ſea. 

The province of Guſuratte (in which all Exremof 
the beforementioned cities lie) extends in Surat. 
length from ſouth to north ; it begins at 
Damana, an reaches forty Cos beyond 
Amadabath, bordering upon the country of 
Pathane inhabited by pagans, ſo that its 
whole length 1s one hundred and eighty Cos, 
or ninety Dutch leagues : to the eaſt it borders Two Indian 
upon the country of Parta Baſia, or at leaſt — * 
within forty Cos or twenty leagues of it, nin 
extending further eaſtward for three days 
Journey towards Amadabath, and to the 
welt to the ſea, and the kingdom of Syadi, 
which is divided from Per/i2 by a great 
deſart. It was a moſt fruitful and popu- 
lous country, before it was reduced by the 
Great Mogul. 

About twelve leagues to the north of Su- The city of 
ratte lies the city of Brochia about nine or Brochia. 
ten leagues from the ſea, and twenty one 
degrees fifty ſix minutes upon the river Nar- 
dabath, which coming down by Decan and 
Mandeuw, affords a good paſſage for ſhips, 
about halt way from the ſea towards Bro- 
chia, the paſſage being ſtopt up there by 
a ſand-bank, which has not above nine or 
ten foot water. The ſituation of this city 
is both very convenient and pleaſant, upon 
a hill, being ſurrounded by a ſtrong ſtone 
wall : this place is famous for its manufac- 
tories of linen and cloths, of which they 
make more here than in any other place of 
the Indies; and they have the beſt way of 
whitening the firſt. The Malabars uſed 
formerly to come hither every year with 
nine or ten ſhips. The Dutch and Englih 
have had their factories here a conſiderable 
time ago. Its inhabitants are for the moſt 
part Benjans, who are very expert in ma- 
naging the linen manufactory: the two 
ſuburbs of the city are chiefly inhabited by 
callico-weavers and merchants : Brocbia is 
reckoned to contain eighty ſeven villages 
in its territories, the country round about 
being all low grounds, except that about 
five or ſix leagues to the ſouth-eaſt, the 
mountains of Vindat have their beginning, 
which are very rich in Achatſtens. All 
merchandizes paſſing through Brochia pay 
two per Cent. cuſtom. 

Goga is a ſmall city ſeated in the bay Goga hie- 
of Cambaja, where it grows ſo ſtreight, 2 aq 
that it rather reſembles a river than an fen, oy 
arm of the fea : it has neither walls nor 
gates to the land- ſide, but is defended by 
a ſtone wall towards the fea. Here all 
the ſhips deſigned for Arabia, and the 
ſouthern parts, (by the merchants of Cam- 

| 6P 


bay 


Baldeus. baja and Amadabath,) are careen'd and 
V victualled, there being a ſafe road here, 
though ſomewhat ſhallow : here alſo the 
Portugueſe convoys uſed to keep their ſta- 
tion to expect the coming of their merchant- 

men. 
There are beſides theſe ſeveral other 
places of leſs note belonging to this pro- 
Pattapatane vince, as Pattapatane, Mangerol, (men- 
and Man- tioned by ſome under other names,) the in- 
Serol. habitants whereof live upon husbandry and 
Brodera. managing of cotton: Brodera, an inland 
town, inhabited by husbandmen and clo- 
thiers; the company uſed to keep ſome 
factors there, to buy up coarſe cloth 
for the Arabians and Ethiopians; not to 
mention here its fortifications, gardens, 


tombs, Sc. N 
Mamada - Mamadabalb was, for its pleaſant ſitua- 
bath. tion, ſometimes honoured with the reſidence 


of its kings, but is ſince come to decay to 
that degree, that it is no more than a poor 
village now. We will alſo make mention on- 
ly of Nariau, Waſſet, (a very ancient caſtle,) 
1ſſempour, Batona, and their products, ſuch 
as indigo, ſaltpetre, borax, aſa-fœtida, 
amfion or opium, gummi-lacen, and divers 
other commodities. 

But before we leave the province of Gu- 
ſuratte, and take our way thence over Dir, 
Daman, &c. to Goa, and ſo to the Malabars, 
we may ſay ſomething of its traffick. It is 

Traffck of beyond all diſpute, that the traffick of Su- 
Gu luratte. ate, and adjacent places, is of great con- 
ſequence, provided there be no want of ready 
money, and the management thereof be 
committed to perſons of underſtanding. I 
remember that the college of XVII. give 
theſe following by: rules to their factors: to 
inform themſelves of the conſtitution and 
manners of the inhabitants; what commo- 
dities are vended, and beſt to be vended 
there; who, and how potent our enemies 
are; what religion and coin is moſt regard- 


CHA 


Of what Conſequence the Traffick 
ſcription of the City of Mocha ; 
City of Agra, and its Strength, 
kis Pomp and Riches, 


F what conſequence the traffick of Su- 

ratte is to the Dutch, they have been 
ſufficiently made ſenſible by their factors 
ever ſince 1616. The chief commodities 
to be vended here are, lead, quickſilver, 
cinabar, ivory, tin, copper, cumeta's, 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, pepper, Porce- 
lain, &c. And this traffick 1s the more 
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ſouthern latitude, Certain it is, that the 
inhabitants of the province of Guſuratte are 
a cunning and ſubtile generation, who muſt 
therefore be managed with dexterity and 
much reſervedneſs, mixed with a becoming 
gravity and outward ſplendor, wherewith 
theſe people are much taken, yet without 
ever attempting to lord it over them; a 
thing which after has proved detrimental, 
if not deſtructive to the undertakers. It is 
to the wiſe conduct of our forefathers thar 
we are obliged for the eſtabliſhment and 
improvement of our traffick at Syratte, 
where our factory was no ſooner ſettled, 
but we ſent from thence, 1624. Jan. 20. our 
firſt ſhip, called the Heuſden, along the 
coaſt of Melinde and Soffala, and thence 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and ſo to Hol- 
land. 

This was followed the ſame year, March 
12. by another, called the Peuca, but was 
forced to winter on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
Theſe were followed, April 23. 1625. by the 
ſhip the City of Dort, and the Weſop yacht, 
but were obliged to winter in the iſle of &.. 
Maurice, In the year 1626. the follow- 
ing ſhips were ſent to Holland, taking their 
way through the South Sea, viz. the Golden 
Lion, Walcheren, and Orange. 1628. the 
City of Dort was ſent thence to Holland 
through the ſtraits of Madagaſcar, along 
the coaſt of Fuſſalia. 

Our Dutch veſſels generally arrive here 
from Batavia about the end of Auguſt, in 
October, or beginning of November, and 
ſometimes towards the middle of December 
the Dutch factors at Suratte taking always 
care to ſend their ſhips into Per ia in Fanuary, 
or about the middle of February at fartheſt, 
that they may be at Batavia before the end 
of March. 


. 


of Suratte is. A particular De- 
and of its peculiar Cuſtoms. The 
The Deſcent of the Great Mogul; 


conſiderable, in reſpe& of the communica- 
tion it maintains with our other factories 
in thoſe parts, with Agra, Mocha, and di- 
vers other places upon the coaſt of the 
Happy Arabia, where our traffick ſeems to 
be well eſtabliſhed, provided we take care 
to live in good correſpondence with choſe 
nations, which muſt be maintained by all 

poſſible 


* 

Cx P. IV. 
ed, and the true ſituation of the place where Baldzns 
they ſettle, in reſpect to its northern or Wy 


. 


N 
| 


Crap, IV. -; 


/ Mble means, by avoiding ſuch things as 
9 to the digolltion thereof. Amongſt 
come re- Theſe, the ſeizing of the Mooriſh ſhips has 
marks upon ſeveral times brought our traffick into no 
che rraffick ſinall jeopardy, as it happened 1621. when 
in theſe our ſhips the Samſon and Yeſos having made 
ny repriſals upon ſome Mooriſh veſſel;, our 
trade into Arabia was quite interrupted, and 
likely to have been quite Joſt. And we run 
the ſame danger 1628. after the yacht the 
Grottenbroeck had taken a ſhip of Guſuratte 
upon the coaſt of Coromandel ; and though 
our late ſeizure happened not to prove 
much to our diſadvantage, yet can't we at 
all times promiſe our ſelves the fame ſuc- 
ceſs, it being certain, that though the Moors 
court our friendſhip, yet are they, on the 
other hand, very ſtubborn, and not ealily 
reconciled, 

Another thing abſolutely requiſite for the 
carrying on of the trade here, is the king's 
Firman, or patent, to keep the avaricious 
governors of Cambaja, Suratte, Brochia, and 
other places, in awe ; beſides that the Por- 
tugueſe prieſts are always buſy to create an 
ill opinion of us in the Moors: they mult be 
caretully watched in their meaſures and 
weights, without which they will play you 
the ſame game as Godjaniſan and Godjaaſſan 
did many years ago to Sir Henry Middleton, 
an Zxgliſþ knight, who put them in irons 
aboard his ſhip till they had given him 
full ſatisfaction. 

Our traffick to Mocha is likewiſe of great 
4 deferip- conſequence to us: Mocha is ſeated in the 
tion Mo- Happy Arabia, at the entrance of the Red 
* Sea, at thirteen degrees twenty eight mi- 

nutes northern latitude: it is of a conſide- 
rable extent, without any walls, in a bar- 
ren ground, but well built with red and 
blue ſtones, the houſes flat on the top, like 
thoſe of Conſtantinople ; it has three very fine 
pagodes, or pagan temples, two whereof 
have no ſteeples, the third in the midſt of 
the city, being adorned with a very high 
ſteeple. At the north end ſtands a ſmall ca- 
ſtle, like a redoubt, built of blue ſtone, for 
the defence of the harbour, 1612. 

Mocha was about ninety or one hundred 
years ago no more than a village inhabited 
by fiſhermen ; but ſince its reduction by the 

tt mereaſe, Turks, is ſo increaſed by degrees, that it is 
one of the chief places on that coaſt now; 
the traffick of the Indian ſhips that uſed to 
come to an anchor at Aden (formerly a great 
trading city) being transferr'd to Mocha, 
by rcaton of the caravans which come thi- 
ther with more conveniency at certain times 
of the year. Its inhabitants are Turks, 
Arabians, Benjans, and Jews : here 1s con- 
ſtantly a great concourſe of people from 
the beginning of March to the middle of 
+ September z about which time the great ſhip 
called Manſouri (which is kept by the Tur- 
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kiſh Sultan for the tranſportation of the Baldeus. 
richeſt commodities from the farthermoſt . 
parts of the Red Rea hither) arrives here, 

its cargo being generally eſteemed at 

2 500000 or 3o0Q000n of reals, and con- 

ſiſting in pieces of eight, golden ducats, The trad 
[talian golden tiſſues, camblets, ſaffron, I Moct . 
quickeſilver, and divers other commodities, 

beſides ſlaves of both ſexes taken in the 
Levant, or thereabouts, being generally 
Grecians, Hungarians, or of the iſle of 
Cyprus; of all which they pay ten per 

Cent. cuſtom. The ſame ſhip fails back 

again the firſt of January, laden with ſpi- 

ces, indigo, fine callicoes, turbants, and 

ſuch like Indian commodities. 

Beſides this, there comes every year in Carnvans 
March a Caffila, or caravan, conſiſting com- over 27 
monly of one thouſand ſix hundred camels, 3 
the merchants being for the moſt part 
Turks, Arabians, and Armenians : theſe 
come by the way of Aleppo and Alexandria 
hither, and ſpend commonly two months in 
their whole journey, becauſe they travel 
not above three or four Dutch leagues in 
a day, They bring along with them twiſt- 
ed ſilk, gold wire, red coral, cinabar, ſaf- 
tron, myrrh, divers ſorts of ſmall wares, 
needles, ſpectacles, knives, ſciſſars, look- 
ing-glaſſes, Sc. This caravan leaves the 
place again in December, loaden with all 
forts of Indian commodities, and thus 
ſpends near a twelve-month in their whole 
Journey. 

At Cairo you ſee a vaſt multitude of pil- Pilgrims 
grims towards the beginning of the Year, Iiochz 
who take the conveniency of this caravan 
to travel to Mocha, eight leagues from 
whence lies Medina, where is the tomb of 
Mabomet, which is thus yearly viſited by 
betwixt thirty and forty thouſand pil- 
grims. 

Mocha has been ſo rich for many years Riches of 
paſt, that in cuſtoms and taxes it pays no Mocha. 
leſs than two hundred thouſand reals, or 
pieces of eight every year to the Grand Sig- 
nior, being one of the largeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable places under the juriſdiction of the 
baſſa of Zemak. The governor of the city 
ſits ſometimes in perſon at the cuſtom-houſe, 
viſiting the packs and cheſts, he having a 
certain allowance out of every cheſt or pack. 

All Indian ſhips coming to an anchor here 
are obliged to pay, beſides the ordinary cuſ- 
toms, anchorage- money according to their Auchorage- 
bulk, from ten to fifty reals, which, with“ 
ſome other exactions, makes the whole 
amount to fifteen per Cent. The Turks here 
have alſo another invention of ſqueezing 
ſome money out of the Mooriſh Nachodes, or 
officers of the ſhips ; for the governor ha- 
ving ſummoned them immediately after 
their arrival to appear in his preſence, 
they are conducted thither in great ſtate, 
attended 
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Baldæus. attended by his drums, pipes, Sc. and be- 
ig rceconducted to their lodgings, the 
clothes are taken away again. The ſame 
is repeated afterwards. juſt before their de- 
parture, when they are reconducted to their 
boats; and their clothes being taken off 
again, each officer is obliged to pay for 
this mock dreſs twenty or twenty five reals 
each time. 
No ſooner are the Mooriſb ſhips come in- 
to the roads after they have dropt their an- 
Rudder and Chor, but they mult carry their rudder and 
ſails to be ſails aſhore, and unload the whole cargo of 
brought a. the ſhip, (whether they {ell it, or not,) of 
ue, which they are obliged to pay the full cuſ- 
toms. After they are quite unloaden, they 
give a ſignal with a cannon for the governor 
or his deputies to come aboard to {ce Whe— 
ther any thing be left behind; and then 
they have liberty. to ſell. 
In the ſpring the Portugueſe come hither 
with their ſhips from Goa, Goya, and may 
laces 3 their cargo is commonly indigo, 
Ds 13 callicoes, ſail- cloth, all forts of Cu- 
gueſe ar ſiralte ſtuffs and clothing, tobacco, rice, 
Mocha. and medicines; moſt of which commodi— 
ties are ſold to the Tyrky caravans, except 
the rice and tobacco, which is conſumed 
in the country. They carry back reals or 
pieces of eight, golden ducats, a certain 
root uſed by the Indians in dying red. A 
little before, or about the ſame time, uſed 
alſo to come to Mocha the ſhips of Daman, 
Cambajza, and the Malabar coaſt, loaden 
with pepper, clothings of Cambaja and 
Coromandel, allegia's, taflecela's, red and 
white caſſen, red jeta's, canckyns, baflas, 
fine turbants, white and blue girdles, paint- 
ed callicoes, rice, tobacco, coarſe and fine 
porcelain : in lieu of which they carry back 
horſes, raiſins, almonds, camblets, elephants 
reeth of Soffala, red roots for dying, which 
grow only in Arabia, chauru or coflec- berries 
Beſides theſe the inhabitants of Achin, of 
Paly, and other places on the coaſt of Melin- 
da, trade hither : they commonly ſer fail from 
home in February, or beginning of March, 
and return from Mocha about Auguſt, to 
take the conveniency of the Moz/jo. 
Water and The want of good water and fuel, which 
fuel ſcarce the ſhips mult purchaſe here at a dear rate, 
t Mocha. is a great defect in Mocha: however, not 
far from the city lies a ſmall iſle, where 
the Eugliſb uſed to lay up and carecen their 
ſhips: here you may have proviſions for old 
clothes in abundance, as likewiſe fuel and 
water enough; whence it is evident that the 
trade of Suralte, Agra, Mocha, and Libiry, 
(a city ſeated on the red ſea, at fourteen 
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degrees fifty minutes, fortified with four Bg. 
round baſtions, and adorn'd wich thre = 
temples,) is one of the moſt conſiderable in 

thoſe parts, as the Eugliſb have found by 
experience. | 

But before we take quite our leave of S- The city a4 
ralte, and the adjacent territori:s, we muſt ee 
ſay ſomething alſo concerning the city and 
caſtle of Agra. This caſtle, the ordinary reſi- 
dence of the Great Mogul, is one of the moſt 
noble ſtructures of the eaſt, ſeated upon the 
banks of the river Yemeni, fortified with 
a ſtrong wall of red ſtone, with large and 
deep ditches, draw-bridges, and four gates. 
Hcre is alſo kept the king's treaſury, and 
the whole court, or general aſſembly ot the 
great men of the empire, who oftentimes 
are not refrained by the abſolute authoric 
of their monarch from committing molt bar- 
barous enormities. 

Thus it happened, Auguſt 4. 1644. in Murders 

the evening after ſun- ſet, when all the per- © * 
ſons of quality uſed to appear in the Go- ſercerſths 
ſalchanna to ſalute the king, among the king 
reſt Raja Ammerſing (a commander over 
hve thouſand horſe, who had been abſent 
ſome days by reaſon of his indiſpoſition) 
making his appearance there, was asked b 
Sillabalchan, the king's chief Bakia, why 
he had not appeared there in ſeveral days? 
He antwered him, That he had been pre- 
vented by his indiſpoſition ; wherewith the 
other beg not ſatisfied, gave Raja ſome 
opprobious words, which fo exaſperated 
him, that without more ado he run $:/- 
labatchan with his ſcymitar through the 
body, laying him dead upon the ground. 
Another lord named Galichan, ſeeing -rhe 
other murdered in the king's ſight, cut al- 
molt off the arm of Raja, and another gen- 
tleman, the ſon of Raja Rittelda, diſpatched 
him quite. The king ſceing this tragical ſpec- 
tacle gave immediately orders that the body 
of Sillabalchan ſhould be carried to his houſe 
in order to his burial; but that the body 
of Raja Ammerſing ſhould be thrown into 
the river : but ſcarce were they got with the 
body without the gate to execute the king's 
command, when ſome of the NZ, (1 
rebellious crew,) who had ſerved under him, 
ſeeing their commander's body dragged 
thus along, did fall upon the king's tor- 
vants, and killed above thirty of them, 
among whom was the king's feerter-bearers 
ſo that if the king would fe: his orders 
put in execution, he was obltz2! to lond a 
conſiderable force to protect them gui! 
the Rasboutes. 
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Peu. Agra has four gates, one on the north- 
a 


e, covered by ſtrong works; the ſecond 
on the welt ſide, where is the market place, 
and the royal court of judicature; the third 
on the ſouth ſide leads to the royal palace, 
being always chained up to prevent any body 
from paſſing through it on horſe-back, ex- 
cept the kingand hischildren: the fourth faces 
the river, where the king every day ſalutes 

the fun, and about noon ſees the engagements 
of elephants, lions, and other wild beaſts. 

The city of Agra therefore is now the 
capital city (as Labor was formerly) of that 
part of the Indies on this ſide of the Ganges, 
which is under the juriſdiction of the Great 
Mogul. The caſtle is ſaid to have been found- 
cd by king Accabar, (deſcended from the 
great Tamerlan,) after the conqueſt of Gu- 
faratte. 

Wealth a4 I will not pretend to give you an exact 
frengl account of the wealth of the Mogul, but 
© "logul. Jeave you to gueſs at his ſtrength by the 
torces he brought into the field 1630. againſt 
Chasjaan, which conſiſted in one hundred 
and forty four thouſand five hundred horſe, 
and five thouſand elephants z theſe laſt the 
Mogul alſo uſes for his diverſions, and he 
is often ſeen in great ſtate on the back of an 
elephant richly accoutred, attended by a 
great number of horſe. When theſe ele- 


phants are to engage againſt one another be- 
Vol. III. 


fore the king, they pay their reverence by Baldus. 
bending their knees, and ſhaking their 

trunks to the king; which done, they fall Combat of 
on with a great deal of fierceneſs ; but as * 
ſoon as they are hotly engaged, certain per? 
ſons are appointed to part them 3 which 

done, all enmity ceaſes betwixt them, they 

touch one another with their trunks, and 

are fed with ſugar reeds, and arack, or 

ſtrong- waters. 

As to the wealth of the Great Magul, the 

ſame appears in its luſtre on certain feſtival 
days ; the new-year's feaſt kept on the Feſtival 
day of the firſt new- moon in March, days. 
which laſts eighteen days. On the young The prince's 
prince's birth-day every body brings his irt day. 
offerings to the king, who in his turn makes 
preſents to his courtiers, beſtows new places 
and dignities upon ſuch as have deſerved 
well, and augments their yearly ſalaries. 
The people flock on that day to the queen's 
palace, (if ſhe be living,) where having 
likewiſe made their offerings under the ſound 
of their muſical inſtruments, the prince 1s 
weighed in a golden pair of ſcales againſt 
gold and ſilver, which (after the weight 
thereof is ſet down) is diſtributed the next 
day among the poor. 

The preſent king's birth-day is celebra- The king's 
ted the ſecond of September, when the king bir . 
is weighed in the ſame manner againſt pre- 
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ſelves with knives, till the blood follows Bade; 


Baldæus. cious ſtones, gold, ſilver, gold tiſſues, ſilk 
i ſtuffs, butter, rice, fruits, Sc. which is at- 


Another 


feaſt 


terwards beſtowed upon the Brahmans ; and 
nuts made ſo curiouſly of gold wire, (as like- 
wiſe almonds, and other fruits,) are thrown 
among the people, that a thouſand of them 
weigh not above twenty ropias, and coſt 
about ſixty ropias, The whole ceremony 


is concluded with drinking to a great ex- 


ceſs all the night long, notwithſtanding Ma- 
homet's law. Sir Thomas Row relates that 
he had a golden cup beſet with Turgquoiſes, 
Rubies, and Smaragdes, preſented him by 
the Great Mogul on bis birth- day, but not 
till he had empried it four or five times. 
The Moors alſo celebrate a certain feaſt 
to the memory of two brothers, ſervants 
to Mabomet Raly, who being on their way 
to Coromandel on pilgrimage, were forced 
by the pagans of the country to ſcek for 
ſhelter in a certain caſtle ; but being deſti- 


tute of water, they ſallied out couragiouſly 


upon the pagans; and after having killed 
many of them, were at laſt ſlain themſelves. 
Their memory is celebrated in June, ten 
days after the new-moon, when they carry a 
bear along the ſtreets loaden with turbants, 
arrows, bows, and ſcymitars, certain prieſts 
ſinging doleful tunes, and flaſhing them- 


very plentifully. In the market-place they N 


they ſet up the figures of two men of ſtraw, 
repreſenting the murderers of theſe two 
ſaints, at which they let fly their arrows, 
and at laſt burn them to aſhes. They keep 
alſo another feaſt in une, when they kill 
abundance of he-goats, and afterwards feaſt 
upon the meat. This is ſaid to be done in 
commemoration of the ſacrifice of Abra- 
ham. 

The Great Magul being abſolute lord 
over thirty ſeven large provinces and king- 
doms, the perſons and eſtates of all which 
are at his ſole diſpoſal, beſide the immenſe 
preſents of his ſubjects, (none of whom dare 
approach his perſon without them,) muſt 
needs be maſter of immenſe treaſures. The 
king of YViſiapour ſent at one time thirty ele- 
phants, two whereof were girded by golden 
chains, weighing four hundred pound 
weight, two others with ſilver chains, the 
reſt of braſs; beſides five hundred horſes, 
the ſaddles and bridles whereof were beſet 
all over with diamonds, pearls, and rubies. 
Mr. Jobn Twiſt has given the world an ex- 
= account of the treaſury of king Acca- 

aar. 


CHAP. V. 


The Title of the Great Mogul; and of the Kings of Achem and Siam. 
The Origin of Mahomet; ſome of his pretended Miracles, Alco- 


ran, Cc. 


1 T is moſt ſurprizing to underſtand what 
god-like titles the ſubjects of the Great 
Mogul beſtow upon their lord and maſter ! 
How all his words are looked upon as ora- 
cles, and all his actions received with a pro- 
found amazement ! Hence it is that the vul- 
gar ſort are really of opinion, that certain 
rays dart from his head and turbant, which 
admit not of the near approach of indiffe- 
rent perſons; and that they ſcarce ever 
mention his name without the additional 
titles of the moſt potent upon earth, lord of 
the world, great monarch, the moſt exalted 
majeſty, the brighteſt of princes among the 
great ones, &c. Tis true, moſt of the In- 
dian kings affect moſt magnificent, or rather 
vain-glorious titles; but the kings af Achem 
and Siam ſeem to outvy all the reſt in this 


The king of point: the firſt ſtiles hamſelf ©* King of the 


Achem's 
titles. 


** world, created by God, whoſe body 
** ſhines like the ſun at noon-day: a king 
** unto whom God has given the luſtre of 
** full-moon ; a king choſen by God; a 
** king perfect as the north-ſtar, king of 


** kings, of the poſterity of Alexander the 
** Great; a king before whom all other 
** kings muſt bow their heads, and pay 
** homage; a king as wile as a round globe, 
and happy like the fea z a king who is 
God's ſlave and ſervant, who ſees God, 
and lets the world know the juſtice of 
God; a protector of God's juſtice ; a 
king bleſſed by God; a king who co- 
vers the iniquities of men, and forgives 
their offences; a king under whoſe ſhade 
ſlaves ſeek for ſhelter; a king perfect 
and infallible in his counſels ; a king 
and benefactor to his people; a Jult 
king, who maintains God's juſtice 3 the 
moſt beneficial king upon earth, the ſoles 
of whoſe feet emit a moſt odoriferous 
ſcent, beyond all other kings ; a king 
** whom God has bleſſed with his gold 
** mines, whoſe eyes are as bright as the 
morning ſtar ; a king who is maſter of 
many elephants of all ſorts ; a king unto 
whom God has given riches, to adorn his 
elephants with gold and precious mo ; 
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palders.** beſides a great number of elephants of 
Var, armed with iron teeth and copper 


De king 


Siam 
the 


The Mo- 


Bus court, h 


« ſhoes ; a king upon whom God has be- 
« ſtowed horſes with golden harneſſes be- 
<« ſer with precious ſtones, and many thou- 
„ ſand horſes for war; the choiceſt ſtone- 
e horſes of Arabia, Turky, Catti, and Ba- 
acki; a king whoſe territories extend 
« from the ſouth to the north; a king 
*« who beſtows his favours upon all that 
e love him, and rejoices ſuch as are diſturb- 
ed in mind; a king who has in his cuſ- 
e tody every thing that God has created; 
* a king whom God has placed above all 
things to rule, and to ſhew the luſtre 
& of the throne of Achem.” 


The king of Siam goes ſtill beyond it, as 
may be ſeen by his letter written 1636. 
to the late prince of Orange, Frederick 
Henry. 


pm HIS 1s a golden letter of friend- 
” ſhip and confederacy, repleniſhed 
* with the brightneſs of God, the moſt ex- 
* cellent, comprehending all that is to be 
known ; the moſt fortunate, above what 
js to be found by men; the beſt and the 
* moſt ſecure in heaven, earth, and in 
hell; the moſt magnificent, delicious, 
and moſt agreeable words; the glory 
and irreſiſtable virtue whereof paſs all 
over the earth, with the ſame vigour, as 
if through God's power the dead were 
revived from their graves, and pu- 
rify'd from all their iniquities, to the 
ſurprize, not only of the prieſts, but 
alſo of merchants, and all the ſervile ſort 
of mankind. For what King can com- 
pare with me, who am the moſt potent, 
moſt illuſtrious, and invincible ? The 
maſter of an hundred crowns, adorned 
with nine ſorts of precious ſtones ; ſu- 
preme lord | we paſs by ſome blaſphemous 
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ble kingdom of Siam; the bright- 
neſs of the moſt beautiful city of India, 
the capital city of the world, the ſtreets 
whereof are crowded daily with people ; 
a city adorned with all the beauties of the 
world, and irrigated with delicious 
brooks ; whoſe lord has a palace of gold 
and precious ſtones ; a maſter of gilded 
thrones, of the white, red, and round- 
tailed elephants, which three ſorts God 
has not beſtowed upon any other kings; 
a divine lord, in whoſe territories 1s de- 
** poſited the victorious ſword, and who 


** reſembles the God of war with four 
arms.“ 
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But to return to the Great Mogul, and 
is court: Ihe Per/ian language is the court 


expreſſions] of the vaſt and moſt no- 
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language there, though beſides this there Baldæus. 
are at leaſt three other languages uſed WW 


throughout his territories. The chief lords 
of his courts have their certain monthly ſa- 
laries allotted them, out of which they are 
obliged to maintain a certain number of 
horſcs; among theſe are four who maintain 
twelve thouſand horſes each, (the king's 
ſons entertain fifteen thouſand horſe, others 
one thouſand, others one hundred, in pro- 
portion to their ſalaries ; the whole number 
of horſe maintained by his courtiers, being 
computed at an hundred thouſand horſe. 

The Mogul changes his cloaths every day 
for new ones, which he beſtows upon his 
courtiers. The Mogul entertains certain of- 
ficers of quality, called Nababes, at Sralte 
and other places, whoſe buſineſs is, to enter 
upon treaties with foreigners, and to keep 
the roads free from robbers, by puniſhing 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity. The Mogul 
has alſo a laudable cuſtom, to lay up vaſt 
ſums of money and proviſions in certain 
places, to be reſerved for neceſſitous occa- 
ſions. He appears three times a-day, and 
ſits in council from ſeven till nine in the 
evening. 


The Moguls profeſs the Mahometan reli- Religion, 


gion; but are no great zealots in it, as Atha- 
naſius Kircher has well obſerved in Gelal 
Edim Mahomet, the tenth of the Maguls 
deſcended from the Great Tamerlain the firſt, 
who called the jeſuits into his empire; and 
their continual debaucheries in ſtrong liquor 
(directly contrary to the law of Mabome!t) is 
an infallible ſign of their indifferency in point 
of religion : beſides that, throughout all the 
empire, they are not near ſo well verſed in 
the Alcoran and the law of Mahomet as 
the Africans, thoſe of Fez and Morocco, &c. 
Notwithſtanding all their ignorance, this 


accurſed doctrine has ſpread itſelf within 


fifty or ſixty years, from hence all over 
the iſles of Java, Borneo, and Celebes, be- 
ſides divers other countries in thoſe parts. 


The Mabometans are obliged to pray five De Maho- 


times every day, viz. in the morning, at 
noon, in the afternoon, after ſun- ſet, and 
at midnight; certain _ being appointed, 
who, from the ſteeples of the moſques, exhort 


them to their FR. by crying Lailla illa 


illa, Mahomed Reſul Lalla: when they are 
going to pray, they ſtand upright upon a car- 
pet ſpread upon the ground, holding both 
their hands to their ears; ſometimes bow- 
ing towards the ground, ſometimes ſtanding 
upright again. The Alcoran is the law- 
book of the Mahometans, containing one 
hundred and fourteen chapters, being a 
mixture of the Fewiſh and Chriſtian doc- 
trine. Mabomet flouriſhed about the year 
of chriſt 600. and died 632. His compa- 


nion was one Sergius an Arian, The apogee 
| of 


metan reli. 
gion. 
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Baldenus. of Mahomet was one Abaalla, and his mother 
Www Emine, deſcended of the illuſtrious family 


of the Koreiſhites. 


Mahomet'* Mahbomet firſt ſerved in the wars under 


origm, 


Weir cir- 
cumciſion. 


Waſhing, 


Sabbath, 


the emperor Heraclius, and afterwards ſer- 
ved a merchant ; after whoſe death he mar- 
ried Chadiga, a rich widow ; and being ad- 
died to enthuſiaſm, he and his companion 
Sergius compiled the Alcoran, pretending 
that he kept correſpondence with the arch- 
angel Gabriel, who in his trances (which 
were nothing but epileptic fits) had reveal- 
ed to him theſe ſecrets. He was born at 
Mecca ; but being forced from thence, fled 
to Medina, from which time Mahometans 
take their Epocha, and call it Medina Al- 
nabi, or the city of the great prophet. His 
doctrine was firſt received by his wife 
Chadiga, and his ſervant Seydin; after- 


Calipbs. The Perſians prefer Hali before 
Mabomet, and the Turks, Omar. Abubekey 
reigned two years, Omar ten years: it is he 
who regulated the Alcoran, and inſtituted 
the faſt 11 the month Rammedan. Otman 
reigned twelve years, and conquered Mau- 
ritania and Cyprus. Hali was by Mahomet 
appointed his ſucceſſor ; but the other three 
having uſurped the kingdom, with the ex- 
cluſion of Hali, this is the reaſon the Pex. 
ſians, who adhere to the laſt, abominatethe 
three former. 

The hatred between the Per/ians and 
Turks (though both Mahometans) proceeds 
from the different interpretations of the Al- 
coran, and certain ceremonies relating to 
their prayers, covering their heads, c. 


CHAP vi 


The Feaſts, Sabbath, and ſome other Things belonging to the Mahometans 
their Prieſts, Holy Orders, Manners, and Cuſtoms. 


OT to inſiſt here upon the fabulous 

trifles of Mahomet's viſions, contain- 
ed in ſome parts of the Alcoran, we will 
proceed to give you a ſhort account of the 
molt material parts of the Mabometan reli- 
gion. 

They commonly circumciſe boys and 
girls at thirteen years of age, viz. ſo ſoon 
as they are able to ſay their confeſſions, There 
is but one God, and Mahomet his Propbet. 
If a Few turns Turk, he is not circumciſed 
again, but only waſhed with water. Their 
waſhing, or bathing is performed upon a 
threefold occaſion. 

1. After they have eaſed nature, or co- 
habited with their wives. 

2. When they are to go to the Moſque, 
or to read the a And, 

3. After they have committed ſome en- 


ormous ſins. 


Their high prieſt is called Mufti, in great 
eſteem with the grand ſeignior, and a mem- 
ber of his privy council. Next to him are 
the C adileſheri, or provincial high prieſts of 
Europe, Natolia, &c, Theſe are followed 


by the Cady, Seriphes, Santones, Hoggy, 


Taliſmans, and Derviſes. 
The ſabbath of the Mahometans is on 
Friday, which they keep with the ſame 


ſtrictneſs as the eus do theirs on Saturday, 
at leaſt with more devotion, as the chriſtians 
their Sunday. They have in each city, be- 
ſides the other Moſques, one great Moſque, 
where they then ale h, 

devotion. Their lent begins in February 
with the new moon, and continues thirty 
days, with a great deal of ſeverity, for 


mble to perform their 


they neither eat nor drink all the day long; 


but ſome make themſelves amends at night, 
though the zealots will not taſte the leaſt 
of wine, or any other ſtrong liquor all that 
time, nor converſe with their wives. They 
are permitted to marry as many wives as 
they pleaſe, though the Acoran allows no 
more than four wives. 


Their churches are flat on the top, com- Churcke 
monly built on a riſing ground, ſo as to be er 


ſeen at a diſtance above the other houſes. 
They have within nothing but bare white 
walls, without pictures or hangings; though 
on ſome of their tombs we ſee certain paſ- 
ſages ingraved out of the Alcoran. On the 
ſouth-eaſt of the Mo/que ſtands the pulpit 
made of brick-work, about three ſteps 
from the ground, from whence their teach- 
ers ſay their publick prayers, and explain 
the Alcoran. Their great Moſques are ge- 
nerally adorned with two high ſteeples, 
each having ſtairs within from the bottom 
to the top. Their Moſques have ſcarce any 
revenues belonging to them, except what 
the prieſt makes by letting ſome few 


chambers belonging to them: many of 


them are built by charitable perſons, and 
ſome of theſe have a ſettled income. It is 
further worth obſervation, that if a Jew 
will turn Mabometan, he muſt firſt own 
Chriſt, before they will receive him among 
the Muſſelmen. 


They have many eccleſiaſtical orders pier: 
among them, three whereof have no poſ- ders. 


ſeſſions, or any other propriety ; and ſome 
pretend to ſuch a degree of purity, that ey 
profeſs themſelves born without manly ſeed. 
Some make certain vows, like the Ko- 


man Catholick monks; ſome appear quite 
naked. 
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Paradiſe, 


naked, others only cover their privities. 
Some have vowed perpetual filence ; ſome 
carry water without reward; ſome prick 
themſelves with ſharp-pointed needles or 
inſtruments 3 others carry a ring of 
three pound weight in their privy mem- 
bers. 

For the reſl,, they believe God a corpo- 
real being, who 1s carried in a throne by 
the angels, and Chriſt to be only a man, 
and Mabomet the. comforter mentioned by 
Fobn xiv. 16. They believe a third place 
beſides heaven and hell, and therefore pray 
for the dead; as alſo a general judgment, 
but implicated in many fabulous abſurdi- 
ties; for they tell you that two black an- 
gels, one called Munger, the other Quareg- 
ner, will appear, the firſt with an iron 
club, the other with a large fork in his 
hand; that every man beſides is to have 
two angels to aſſiſt him; but if after all 
he cannot give a good account of himſelf, 
the angel with the club knocks him down, 
and ſo he is carried to hell. And becauſe 
they are of opinion that thoſe angels appear 
to them in their graves, theſe are generally 
built hollow; whence alſo they often make 
the following ejaculation: Good God, pre- 
ſerve us from the interrogating angel, from 
the pain of the grave, and from the evil way. 
They add many fabulous things , concern- 
ing the angel Adriel, who, at the approach 
of the day of judgment, is to kill all li- 
ving things, and to hang himſelf at laſt, 
till after forty years the angel Serapbiel ſhall 
awaken the ſouls; and ſuch-like fables too 
long to be inſerted here. 

Concerning bearitude, and the paradiſe, 
they believe it conſiſts ina continued enjoy- 
ment of pleaſures there. They divide it 
into ſeven different apartments; one where- 
of is of gold, the ſecond of ſilver, another 
of pearls, precious ſtones, and fo forth. 
Here they are to paſs their time in plea- 
lures with certain moſt beautiful women, 
created for that purpoſe by God, whilſt 
their wives ſhall look through a grate, 
and be ſpectators of the enjoyments of their 
husbands with theſe moſt beautiful women, 
who ſhall not be ſubject to the monthly 
times, or child-bearing, and the men as 
vigorous as Mahomet himſelf, who gloried 
in his having out- done by double the number 
Ovid himſelf, Et menimi, numeros ſuſtinu- 
iſſe novem, They ſay they ſhall drink in 
paradiſe of the ſpring of Alcazar mentioned 
by Mahomet ; they ſhall be delighted with 
the ſcent of. the moſt odoriferous citrons, 
which ſhall produce moſt beautiful vir- 
Sins that ſhall imbrace the Muſſelmans 
and delight them with their charms for 
fifty years together: and more ſuch like no- 


tions, tending to elevate the thoughts with 
Vol. III. 


Malabar and Coromandel. 


imaginary corporeal leaſures, to be enjoy d Baldæus. 
in the next world N ſuch as have obſer WWW. 


ved the following rules in their life-time, 
which they reckon abſolutely requiſite to 
attain to this bliſs, | 


To believe one God, and Mahomet his Rules to 


propher, and a day of judgment ; to pray 
at certain times ; to waſh, bow, and ob- 
ſerve certain other ceremonies in pray- 
ing: to pay the tenths; to faſt in the 
month Rammeden; to go on pilgrimage ta 
Mecca; to abſtain from extortions, wine, 
and hogs-fleſh, becauſe they believe the 
hogs to have been progenerated out of the 
elephants and mens dung in the ark of 
Noah. They are alſo forbid not to uſe 
tables nor dice, not to ſwear by God, not 
to be raſh in our judgment, or deceive a 
brother either in publick or private; not 
to part from a virtuous wife; not to be too 
forward to object and diſcover the faults of a 
brother, or to diſpiſe him; not to ſet the fear 
of God and his puniſhment out of our eyes, 
or to calumniate our neighbour, and ſpread 
what 1s heard upon ſlight reports. On the 
other hand, they are enjoined to be thank- 
ful for God's mercy ; to be patient in ad- 
verſities, and not to deſpair of God's mercy ; 
and to believe that whatever happens to 


us does not come by chance; (for the Ma- 


hometans maintain ſtrongly God's provi- 
dence 3) not to deny a brother*s requeſt 
out of avaritiouſneſs; not to raiſe God's 
anger out of love to his creatures, or to 
prefer a temporal intereſt before that which 
is to come: in all ghoſtly affairs, to have 
a refpect to him that is above us, and in 
temporal matters, to thoſe that are below 
us: not to enter into any aſſociation with 
the devils; to refrain from vanity, allow 
orphans and widows their own ; to inſtruct 
their children in ſuch things as relate to the 
divine ſervice; to do good to your neigh- 
bour; not to curſe any of God's creatures, 
bur to praiſe him in his works; to read the 
Alcoran, (except when you are unclean ;) to 
appear at the publick congregations ; and to 
do as you would be done by. Ir is further 


their opinion, that the ſouls of the brutes 


are likewiſe to be revived and joined with 
their bodies. 


In relation to their manners and cuſtoms, Their man- 


I will begin here with the character given "7 ans 
cuſtoms. 


them by a perſon of extraordinary learn- 
ing, viz. That in their whole behaviour 
they are declared enemies io vanity, as well in 
their words and deeds as in their Clothing, 
which make: them look upon many of us 
chriſtians like monkeys, who are apt lo imi- 
tate every thing they ſee ; whereas the Turks 
of both ſexes, young and old, rich or poor, 
are as regular and decent in their habits, as 
if they belonged to one certain order; and are 
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Baldæus. ſo careful in the education of their youth, that 
NSD their ſchoolmaſters preſcribe every day a cer- 
tain part of the Alcoran, which they learn by 
heart, and ſo in two years lime paſs through 
the whole Alcoran. | 

In their marriages, and the tokens of 
marriageableneſs and virginity, they ob- 
ſerve the following rules: As ſoon as the 
monthly times begin to appear, they carry 
the maiden, for ſeven days together, adorn'd 
with flowers, and, as it vere, in triumph, 
to the next brook, during which time ſhe 1s 
to eat nothing but what comes from the 
cocoa-tree, The Portugueſe (who perhaps 
have got it from the Moors) publiſh the 
marriageableneſs of their daughters by the 
ſound of trumpets, and invite their next 
Their mar* relations to a feaſt, When a marriage is 
rages. to be concluded, they bargain very hard for 
the dowry 3 but this being paſt, and the 
agreement made betwixt the parents, guar- 
dians, or other neareſt relations,, the day 
for the conſummation thereof 1s appointed : 
then the bridegroom on horſeback, adorned 
with ſweet-ſcented flowers, under two um- 
brello's, paſſes with his next friends through 
the chiefeſt ſtreets under the ſound of trum- 

ts, hautboys, drums, and other ſuch- 

ike inſtruments, to the. bride's houſe, 
where having ſtay'd halt an hour at the 
door, and entertained his bride with the 
muſick, and the throwing of ſome ſquibs, 
and other ſmall fireworks, he is admitted 
into the houſe; and being ſeated upon a 
chair raiſed ſomewhat from the ground, 
and covered with tapeſtry, the bride is 
brought to him by her parents and rela- 
tions in the preſence of a prieſt and the 
judge oi the place, (without whoſe conſent 
no marriage is valid:) the prieſt having 
read certain paſſages out of a book, the 
bridegroom ſwears, that in cafe of a di- 
vorce from his wite, he will be ready to re- 
ſtore her dowry 3 which done, the prieſt 
gives the benedictions, and they are mar- 
ried, the whole being concluded at that 
time with a preſent ot Betel and Arrack to 
the gueſts, yet not to any excels, though 
afterwards they keep the wedding tor three, 
four, ſix, ſeven, or eight days together, 
according to cvery one's pleaſure and abi- 
lity. 

However, divorces are very frequent 
among the Moors, (or Indian Mahometans,) 
which is ſoon done, if the husband, pur- 
ſuant to his promiſe, returns the dowry, 
which conſiſts commonly in nothing elſe but 
the woman's apparel. A man is at liberty 
to kill his wite in caſe of adultery ; but a 
woman may not ſo much as ſue a divorce 
upon the ſame ſcore. When a woman is 
divorced from her husband, ſhe takes ge- 
nerally her daughters along with her, lea- 


Tokens of 
marriage- 


ableneſs. 


D1vorees. 
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lain with his bride, and found her a virgin, 
publick proclamation is made ther 
throughout the whole town, (for the ho- 
nour of her parents,) when the bride's mo- 
ther haſtening to her daughter's bed-cham- 
ber, and finding the uſual tokens of vir— 
ginity in the ſhects or cloaths laid for that 
purpoſe, ſhe carries them to the bride- 
groom's parents, who rejoice with her at 
the conqueſt of their ſon over the maiden's 
virginity. But if thele tokens are not ap- 
parent, matters are carried off with leſs 
pomp and more ſilence, 


The Mahometans in general are enemics 7;.. 
to inceſt, ſo that cven the Grand Seis niir's tem- 
ſon, after the death of his father, never 
touches his concubines, but ſnuts them UP og . 
in a certain caſtle; on the other hand, they ſacbn 


are extremely addicted not only to luſt, but 
alſo to ſodomy itſelt, and combination with 
brutes. There are 1aitances, that two pro- 
ſtitutes in Pei have been condemned, one 
to be occupied by a horſe, the other by an 
als ; tlie firſt died, but the tecond elcaped 
with lite, 


The Mrs feed generally upon rice in- Their f. 


ſtead of bread, which is well taſted here, 
and grows in great plenty in Bengale, and 
divers other provinces; the ſame is in much 
requelt throughout the Indies, in China, 
Fapan, in the iſles of Formoſa, Java, Cele- 
bes, Borneo, Ceylon in Malabar, and other 
places, though Japan and Bengale produce 
likewiſe very good wheat. The poorer 
ſort, who can't get above four or five pence 
a day to maintain themſclyes, are forced to 
be contented with A7zery (a mixture of 
beanflower and rice) boiled in water. Their 


habitations are allo very low and mean, al 
made of clay, and their houſhold- ſtuff ſui- on. 


table to their houſes; tor beſides a tew vel- 
ſels of braſs, and the cwo bed-fteads where 
the man and wile lie, (who never ſlecp to- 
gether,) there is nothing to be ſeen tacre, 
they having neither benches nor chairs, but 
only mats to fit upon, In ſome places they 
ule cording inſtead of wood for fuc! : but 
the houſes of people of iaſhion are i pacious, 
and divided into many apartments, lat on 
the top, whereupon they take the cool air 
in the evening. They are very ſplendid 
in their entertainments, wives, and houſes, 
but eſpecially in gold and filver plate. 


thereot 


„iet: 
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ving the ſons to the husband's diſpoſal. Bald, 
The next morning after the bridegroom has Wy 


5 „ 


— 4 


Their clothing is very grave, and they Third 


ſcarce ever change the falhion thereof; the: 


men wear coats of callico, or rich tiſſues 
and filks; they are ſtrait above, cloſe to 
the body, faſtened with a girdle round the 
waſte, and reach down to the knees: their 
breeches are wide above, and narrow a: 
botrom, reaching down to. the legs, and 

trummed, 


ir 00. 


Litas 


ir 6/0th 
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Baldens.trimmed with fringes 3 their ſhoes are of 
gilt leather, which they turn down at the 


Their bu* 
rials, 


Origin o 
Du. f 


heels, for the conveniency of throwing them 
off upon occaſion. When they ſalute one 
another, they touch the turbant with the 
hand only, but hever move them as we do 
our hats. They are girt about their loins 
with a girdle of ſome tine ſtuff, over which 
they wear another of fine linnen, and a 
broad dagger on the left ſide. The orna- 
ment of the women conſiſts chiefly in brace- 
lets about their arms and feet, ear-pendants, 
noſe-rings, and other jewels : when they 
are going abroad, they cover their heads 
with a veil, with ſeveral hair-locks twiſted 
together, hanging down their backs. 
They obſcrve certain peculiar cuſtoms in 
their burials ; for no ſooner is the breath 
out of the body, but their wives, children, 
and neighbours, make a moſt lamentable 
outcry, asking ever and anon the deceaſed, 
What made him die? whether he wanted 
any thing in his lite-timie? This they con- 
tinue for three days ſucceſſively: then they 
invite his friends to a feaſt in memory of the 
deceaſed, whoſe corpſe being in the mean 
while well waſhed, and ſowed up in ſome 
white ſtu, with all ſorts of odoriterous 
drugs, is laid upon a bier, and accompa- 
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nied by three prieſts, (who ſing and read Baldæus. 
all the way,) carried by ten or twelve per- WWW, 


ſons to the grave: here they lay him upon 
his right ſide, with the feet to the ſouth, 
the head to the north, and the face to the 
weſt. This done, they lay boards over the 
whole corpſe to keep the earth from touch- 
ing it ; and whilſt they are filling up the 
grave, the ſtanders-by mutter out certain 
prayers, and then return to the houſe of the 
deceaſed with the prieſts, who for ſeveral 
days after pray for his foul, ſhorter or 
longer, according as they are able to pay 
them. During this time, no fire mult be 
ſeen in the houſe, what victuals they uſe 
being dreſſed without doors. Upon the 
grave they lay two ſtones, one at the head, 
and another at the feet, the interſtice being 
of the ſame length with the dead corpſe 
underneath 1t : upon theſe the prieſts read 
certain chapters out of the Alcoran, and di- 
{tribute ſome bread among the poor: upon 
the ſame, at the head, they ſet ſometimes 
a turbant, and it a female be buried there, 
a kind of a bonnet. Thus much of the 
Mahometan ſubjects of the Great Mogul; of 
the idolatry of the Gentives we ſhall have 
occaſion to treat at large in the. third 
book, | = 
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A Deſcription of Diu. 4 Sea-Engagement of the Portugueſe with 
Jazy and Hocenus. The fingular Bravery of Laurence d'Almeyda, 


and Nonnius Vaſques Pereria. 


The Harbour of Diu taken by the 


Portugueſe. The Flight of Jazy and Hocenus. Mooriſh Colours 


ſent to Portugal. 


T the uppermoſt ſouthern point of 
A Guſuratte lies the city of Din, the 
draught whereof you ſce here annexed, 
where the Portugueſe have three ſtrong torts. 
It is commonly called Diu, though its 
right name is believed to be Tivo, i. e. ar 
ie, in the Malabar language, as may be 
ſeen in the names of Naynativo, Anchativo, 
Maltivo, or the Mealdive iſlands, which 
being in all ſixty in number, extend from 
the cape Commoryn ſrom the ſeventh degree 
of northern latitude, to the third degree of 
ſouthern latitude, a tract of one hundred 
and forty, or one hundred and fifty German 
leagues. | 
As to the origin of Din, they relate that 
one 74zy, a native of Sarmatia, did ſettle 
LG iſland; but being taken priſoner and 
a ſlave by the Mahbs-netans in theſe 
parts, he changed the chriſtian religion tor 
that of the Turks, and being ſold into Cam- 


baja, was at laſt, for his ſingular dexterity 
in managing the bow and arrow, preferr'd 
to the ſervice of king Madrafakaon, the fa- 
ther of king Mamudius. Jay, to give a 
proof of his skill, ſhooting one day a cer- 
tain bird of prey flying, he gained thereby 
ſo much credit, that the king not long after 


gave him his liberty, and reſtored to him 
the iſle of Dia. 


This iſle, which at that time had nothing to Peg by 
ſhew but the ruins and miſerable remnants of Jzy. 


a once flouriſhing city, began to recover part 
of its former ſplendor under Fazy, by reafon 
of its convenient ſituation betwixt the Aa- 
bian ſhore and the kingdom of Decan. Ha- 
ving provided for the ſecurity of the place, 
by erecting divers forts and other fortifica- 
tions, and his wealth increaſing in a few years, 
he began to equip a fleet in order to attack his 
enemies {hips at fea, Hlocenus (otherwiſe na- 
med Mir Amirazem) a Perſian by birth, and 

commander 
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commander in chief of the ſhips that were 
to come from Egypt into the Indies, having 
lately had a ſmart ingagement with the 
Portugueſe, Laurance and Francis d A.- 
He enters Ne yda, and coming that way, Jazy thought 
into 4 con- fit to enter into a confederacy with him, 
federay which was done accordingly : whilſt they 
_ _ were conſulting by what means beſt to annoy 
cen their enemies with their joint fleets, news 
The Portu- Was brought, that Laurence d Almeyda was 
gueſe fleet with a few ſhips come to an anchor before 
comes 10 Chaul, and had landed his men, (as being 
9 quite ignorant of the arrival of the Egyp- 
tian fleet in thoſe parts.) One Nizamaluc 
reigned at that time at Chaul; for the great 

rſons of Decan having impriſoned their 
r= had divided his kingdom among 
themſelves, whereof this part was fallen to 
his ſhare. Nizamaluc, though no great 
friend to the chriſt ians, yet for intereſt ſake 
had ordered his ſubjects to maintain a good 
correſpondence with the Portugueſe traf- 
ficking in thoſe parts; which Almeyda 
being not ignorant of, he thought he might 
ſtay here with ſafety enough, till he had 
the opportunity of convoying the Portu- 
gueſe merchant ſhips to Cochin. It was, 
indeed, rumoured abroad, that the Egyp- 
tian fleet had been ſeen on that coaſt; but 
the Portugueſe imagining that the ſame 


Baldæus. 


might be occaſioned by the arrival of cer- B/42u;, 
tain ſhips coming about that time of the Wyv 
year from Mocha, they made no great ac- 
count of it: one of the ſhips crew at length 
eſpy'd a conſiderable fleet from the top of 
the main-maſt, but could not diſcern their 
ſtrength, till at laſt they began to ſuſpe& 
the truth ; for Hocenus was advancing that 
way, and Jazy preparing to follow him, 
in order to attack the Portugueſe. Cer- 
tain intelligence being at laſt brought to 
Almeyda, that the enemy was at hand, he 
ordered his men aboard, which was ſcarce 
done when they ſaw the Egyptians advancing 
againſt them. Theſe Barbarians had flat- 
tered themſelves with hopes to ſurprize the 
Portugueſe ; but theſe having Guſt had time 
enough to put themſelves into a good 
poſture of defence, received their enemies 
ſo warmly, that they thought fit to ſtay 
for the arrival of Fazy; however, they 
charged one another (but at a diſtance) all 
that day ; but towards night Hocenus retreat- 
ed with his veſſels to the other bank of 
the river among the ſands, for his greater 
ſecurity's ſake. 

The night being ſpent on the Portugueſe The Por- 
ſide, in preparing for the combat againſt taguoſs 
the next day, when Ameyda being ignorant ad. 
of the confederacy betwixt — and 

a2, 
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Baldus. F42y, attacked the firſt with great fury, in unfortunateball took away part of his breaſt Baldeus, 
— hopes of boarding the Egyptian ſhips ; but and ribs, ſo that his entrails falling out he 


not being able to come cloſe enough up 
with them by reaſon of the ſands, he was 
forced to reſt ſatisfied with plying them 
with his cannon, which he did all the day 
long, notwithſtanding the enemy were 
much ſtronger in ſhips and men. The en- 
gagement was very hot, Laurence d' Al- 
meyda being himſelf wounded twice with an 
arrow : the combat continued thus with 
conſiderable loſs on both ſides, till towards 
night Jagy came to the relief of the Egyp- 
tians with forty ſhips, but not daring to 
engage with the Portugueſe, came to an 
anchor at the entrance of the river, to be 
nearer to /7ocents in order to join with him 
the next day. 
Alicesof The Portygueſe being ſomewhat moved 
we Peru at this unexpected fight, repreſented to 
ee nj. their admiral Almeyda, that having gained 
al, ſufficient honour in the yeſterday's engage- 
ment, they ought now to conſult prudence, 
and to endeavour to bring their ſhips out 
of the harbour in the night time into the 
open ſea. Almeyda did not diſapprove the 
1; rejeed. adVICE of his ſea-commanders; but as he 
was of a haughty temper, ſo he could not 
reſolve to ſteal away by night, but deter- 
mincd to make the beſt of his way to mor- 
row by day-light ; with this reſolution he 
ordered all his ſhips, as well merchants as 
others, to be ready to ſet fail with the firſt 
tide by break of day. The Moors no 
looner perceived his intention, but they 
made towards them in order to intercept 
their paſſage 3 in this engagement a bullet 
happening to ſtrike through the Portugueſe 
7 Porty. admiral next to the rudder, ſhe took much 
guele ad- Water, and was caſt upon the rocks, whence 
mal caſt ſhe could not be got off: The Portugueſe 
ena let. commanders ſeeing the impoſſibility of 
ſaving the ſhip, ſent a boat to the admiral, 
deſiring him to ſave his perſon, and pre- 
ſerve himſelf for another occaſion; but in 
vain, for he told them, that be would never 
be guilty of ſuch a piece of treachery, as to 
leave thoſe who had hitherto been his compa- 
| niens in danger in the lurch. Accord- 
4 6rave- mgly he animated his men both with his 
9 words and example to defend themſelves to 
the utmoſt extremity 3 being thus animated 
by their admiral, they fought like lions, 
rejecting all propoſals offered them by the 
enemy, reſolving either to ſave the ſhip, 
or die in the defence thereof. 


gave up the ghoſt immediately, and his dead 44 killed. 


carcaſe was carried below deck immediate- 
ly. This was the end of the brave Almey- 
da, who had ſignalized hinfelt ſo often by 
his bravery in the ſervice of his King and 
country. 


There were beſides him two other brave Twoother 


tellows, though much inferior in rank, frevees: 
0155. 


whoſe names do well deſerve a place in this 
hiſtory 3 one was Laurentius Frerius Catus, 
a ſervant to the deceaſed admiral, who be- 
ing wounded with an arrow in one of his 
eyes, threw himſclt notwithſtanding this 
upon his maſter's body, and when he ſaw 
the Moors enter the ſhip, fell in pell-mell 
among them, and killed ſeveral of them 
with his ſword before they could diſpatch 
him. The other was a ſailor, named Au- 
drew Jan Portua, who ſtanding on the top 
of the main- maſt, and being wounded by a 
musket-ball in his ſhoulder, and having be- 
fore loſt the uſe of his right-hand, defended 
himſelf from thence with his left-hand for 
two whole days againſt thoſe Barbarians, 
till at length they promiſed him his life; 
upon which he ſurrendered, and after- 
wards returned ſaſely into Portugal, where 
he was honourably rewarded for his bra- 
very. | 
The taking of the admiral's ſhip of the 
Portugueſe, though it coſt the Barbarians 
ſix hundred men, (one hundred and forty 
being loſt on the chriſtian ſide,) yet occa- 
ſioned no ſmall joy in their fleet; as on the 
other hand, the loſs thereof ſoon reached 
to Cochin by ſuch ſhips as were fled thither : 
however the Portugueſe were ſo far from 
being diſmay'd thereat, that reſolving to 
be revenged upon thoſe Barbarians, they 
lefr no ſtone unturned to gather a more 
formidable ſtrength ar ſea; and Albuquerque, 
after having ſettled matters at Socotora, (an 
iſle at the entrance of the Red Sea,) did 
conſiderable miſchief to the Moors near Or- 
mus, as Laurence d' Almeyda (the father of 
the admiral lately killed) revenged him- 
ſelf for the death of his ſon, by the taking 
of Dabul, Diu, and Panane, whereof we 
ſhall give you a more ample account anon. 
For Emanuel king of Portugal, being 
informed concerning the convenient ſitua- 
dion of the harbour of Di, ſent his or- 
ders to Sequeria to build a fortreſs there, 
colt it what it would. Accordingly Fran- 


 w0mded, In the mean while Almeyda having one cis d' Almeyda, after the taking of Dabul, piu ar. 
of his thighs ſhot off by a bullet, loſt ſtecred his courſe for the harbour of Div. racked by 
however not his wanted courage, but or- ocenus was for engaging the Portugueſe the Portur 
dering his men to place him upon a chair without the harbour; but at the perſuaſion guele. 
near the main-maſt, he there gave his or- of Jazy laid aſide that deſign, it being 

* ders as occaſion required; but whilſt he thought much more expedient to expect 

2 Ho- was buſy in incouraging his men, another the coming of the chriſtians with their joint 
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Baldæus. forces, and to annoy 
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them at their ap- 


WY WV proach both by ſea and land; for which 


They attack 
the Moors 


ſhips in the 


harbour. 


Ten men 
killed 
one b . 


Nonnius 
whunded. 


Hocenus 


flies. 


purpoſe they had beſides the Egyptian ſhips 
and thoſe of Diu received eighty brigan- 
tines of Calecut, and had planted their can- 
non at convenient diſtances along the ſhore. 
The Portugueſe admiral was ſomewhat ſur- 
prized to fee the enemy keep ſo cloſe be- 
yond expectation z yet interpreting the 
ſame as a good omen of his future victory, 
he ſpent the remainder of the day in view- 
ing the poſture of the enemy, and conſul- 
tations what was beſt to be done. 

He having declared his reſolution of at- 
tacking the admiral's ſhip of the Egyptians, 
aboard of which was Hocenus, the ſame 
was * but he deſired not to ex- 
poſe his perſon at this critical juncture, 
but to commit the management of the de- 
ſign to Nonnius Vaſques Pereria: accord- 
ingly, every thing being got in readineſs, 
they entered the harbour the next morning 
with the firſt tid, and a ſtrong ſea-wind, 
Nonnius leading the van in his ſhip with 
two hundred choſen men, being followed 
by the | admiral d' Almeyda to protect and 
cover his rear. Nonnius advanced bravely 
under the thundering noiſe of the cannon, 
(by which ten ſeamen that were furling the 
fails were killed at once,) and making his 
way through the midſt of the Barbarians, 
at laſt boarded Hocenus in his ſhip, though 
not without great ſlaughter on both ſides, 
he himſelf having the misfortune to be 
wounded in the throat by an arrow, of 
which he died three days after, 

The Portugueſe not being diſmay'd at 
the diſaſter of their commander, but in- 
flamed with revenge, redoubled their fury, 
which the Barbarians being no longer able 
to withſtand, they gave all over for loſt, 
Hocenus himſelf narrowly eſcaping in a boat 
to the ſhore, and (being ſomewhat diffi- 
dent of Fazy) took horſe immediately, in 
order to fly to the king of Cambaja, where 


So de thoſe he was well received. Thoſe of Calecut ſee- 


of Calecut. 


ing the beſt of their brigantines ruined by 
the enemy's ſhot, thought it their beſt way 


to fave themſelves with the lighteſt over Bale, 
the ſands, and two of Hocenus his gallies wy 


were carried off by Rederic Zoares ; many 
of the Barbarians leaped into the fea, 
where they loſt their lives; the reſt got 
aſhore, and diſperſed, Jazy not being able 
to ſtop their flight. 

There was 
Jazy, a veſſel of a vaſt bulk, appearing 
like a caſtle, well provided with artillery 
and men, being beſides this covered with 
oxes hides to keep off the arrows, and 
hinder the enemy from boarding by its 
flipperineſs : the Poriugucſe made ſeveral 
attempts to maſter it, but being as often 


repulſed, at laſt funk her with their can- Jy} 
non. The loſs of the Barbarians was com-/*"*: 


puted at three thouſand men, the Porty- 
gueſe had only thirty Killed, but three 
hundred wounded. The Portugueſe relate 
that Nonnius his ſhip being very old, yet 
held out very well during the combat, but 
immediately after was found leaky in ma- 
ny places; moſt of the Mamaluques or 
Egyptians were ſlain in this engagement. 
How ſlenderly the Portugueſe were provid- 
ed with all manner of necefſaries, may be 
gueſſed from hence, that when Nonnius his 
wound was to be dreſſed, there was no 
linen in the ſhip to do it with, but they 
were forced to tear a ſhirt for that purpoſe. 
Certain it is that the Portugueſe can make 
harder ſhift than moſt other nations, a 
thing of great conſequence in time of war, 
plenty and luxury being often the ruin of 
the beſt armies, The booty got by the 
Portugueſe in this engagement was conſi- 
derable ; for beſides four war-ſhips, and as 
many merchant-men, with their artillery, 


they got a conſiderable quantity of gold, 


ſilver, and precious ſtuffs and cloths, all 
which was given a prey to the ſoldiers and 
ſhips crew: three of the ſultan's colours 
were ſent to Portugal, to be preſerved there 
in memory of fo remarkable a victory; 
which made an ample amends to the Por- 
tugueſe tor the loſs they had ſuſtained ſome 
time before near Chan), 
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C HAP. VIII. 


Peace made with Jazy. Ferdinand Coutinho made Viceroy. Diffe- 
rences ariſen betwixt Almeyda and Albuquerque. The Portugueſe 
take Diu ; which is refortified by Jazy. Nonnius goes to Diu. 
The Iſle Betel taken, Saldania ſurprizes Goga. 


Balde15. TAZ thought it now time to ſue for 
uſt An ] peace; to obtain which he was not ſpa- 


ring in his promiſes, to endeavour to en- 
gage all the neighbouring princes into the 
intereſt of Portugal; ſo the peace was con- 
cluded, under condition that he ſhould ſur- 
render all the remaining Egyptian ſhips to 
the Portugueſe, releaſe the priſoners taken 
near Chad, and provide their fleet with all 
manner of neceſfaries. Jay being very 
willing, or rather neceſſitated, to comply 
with che conditions, the Portugueſe thought 
fit not to attempt any thing further againſt 
Diu for that time, as being unwilling to 
embroil themſelves with the king of Cam- 
baja, Thus Alwmeyda retired victorious to 
Cochin, having paid to Nizamaluc, as he 
paſſed that way, the uſual preſents that 
were in arrears. 
Almeydais But Almeyda did not long enjoy the fruits 
ſucceeded 7 of his late victory; for Ferdinand Coulin- 
mer bo, a perſon of quality, was ſoon after ſent 
with fifteen ſhips and three thouſand men 
to join with Mbuquerque, in order to attack 
the Moors, and eſpecially the city of Cale- 
Diferences cut; for ſome differences being ariſen betwixt 
berwixt Al, Almeyda and Albuquerque, which were fo- 
al. "*mented by ſome malicious perſons, the king 
querque, Of Portugal thought he could pitch upon no 
tter expedient to prevent the ill conſe- 
quences thereof, than by ſending Coutinho 
to ſucceed Almeyda, who preferring the 
king's intereſt before his private intereſt, 
guanty ſurrendered his charge; and at the 
ame time was reconciled to Albuquerque, 
after he had managed the government of the 
Indies with more than ordinary conduct and 
wiſdom ; a perſon worthy of a much bet- 
ter fortune than what happen'd to him af- 
terwards. For in his return to Portugal 
having occaſion to touch at the _ of Good 
Hope, to take in ſome freſh proviſions, fome 
of his men being got aſhore, and falling into 
differences with ſome of the natives about 
the exchange of their commodities, Almeyda 
running thither with ſword-in-hand, to ſee 
what was the matter, the natives began to 
fall upon him and his men; and being re- 
forced with freſh numbers, ſet ſo hard up- 
on the Portugueſe, that they were not able 
to get to their ſhips without fighting their 
way through them, which they did with a 


great deal of bravery ; but, alas! not with- 
£ 


for peace, 


out the loſs of their commander Ameyda, Baldeus. 
(who was run through the body with a ſtick LIE: 
pointed at the end,) and twelve more of f Almey- 
their beſt ſoldiers. This was the unfortunate da. 
end of this great man, ſo famous for his 
greatatchievements both in Europe and Aſia, 
being forced to end his days upon the ſhore 
of Africa, which robbed him both of the 
rewards due to his ſervices, and even of a 
chriſtian ſepulture. 

We told you before, that the Portugueſe 
thought fit not to attempt any thing further 
againſt Diu; it is now time to ſhew you 
what further meaſures were taken to bring 
about their deſign to erect a fort in that 
iſland, They had fo far agreed the matter 
with the king of Cambaja, that he favoured 
their intentions, or at lcaſt was not againſt 
them; but 7«zy not only uſed all his en- 
deavours at court to obſtruct the deſign of 
the Portugueſe, but alſo prepared every 
thing for a vigorous reſiſtance in caſe of need. Jaty play 
In the mean while he was not ſparing in fair 20 ow 
words or promiſes, nay, even in deeds to the erite with 
Portugueſe z for no ſooner arrived Sequeria g Fortwe 
at Diu from Ormus, but he regaled the “s. 
fleet with freſh proviſions, and the officers 
with preſents, with a great many protefta- 
tions of friendſhip to the crown of Portugal : 
but when Segueria began to talk to 7azy 
concerning the intended forr, he declined 
the matter, alledging that it lay not alone 
in his power; and therefore they muſt ob- 
tain the king of Cambaja's conſent, in 
which he would aſſiſt them with all his in- 
tereſt. | 

Sequeria was not fo ſtupid as not to ſmell In diſcover 
the rat; but thinking it beſt to repay him 4. 
in his own coin, he diſſembled the matter, 
and returning his compliments with much 
civility, he prepared underhand for war; 
but Jazzy, who had a watchful eye upon all 
his actions, knew ſo well how to improve 
his time, and provide for his ſecurity, that 
Sequeria thought it moſt adviſeable to _ 
his project till the next year, againſt whic 
time he expected ſome conſiderable rein- 
forcement. 

Sequeria was no ſooner departed, but Ja- Jazy for. 
2 imbraced this opportunity of ſtrengthen-Aies bimſeſſ 
ing himſelf on all ſides; he added ſeveral 
new works to the place, and erected a caſtle 
in the midſt of the entrance of the My 
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A Deſcription of the Coaſts of 


Baldzus.and betwixt that and the city defended it 
WY MV with a ftrong chain: he kept ſeveral ſhips 


Nonnius 
Acunia 


goes for 
Diu. 


loaden with ballaſt ready to be ſunk upon 
occaſion, to ſtop up the paſſage on the 
other ſide, and ordered vaſt pieces of ſtones 
and rocks to be ſunk under the walls, to pre- 
vent the Portugueſe galleys from approaching 
near to them: he alſo for the better defence 
of the harbour hired one hundred and eigh- 
ty brigantines, and ſome merchant- men; 
manned with Arabians, Perſians, and Turks, 
(profeſſed enemies of the chriſtians,) leaving 
in the mean while no ſtone unturned to 
thwart the deſigned project of the Portugueſe 
at the court of the king of Cambaja. 
Neither were the Portugueſe idle on their 
ſide, but having made what preparations 
they thought fit for ſuch an undertaking, 
Nonnius Acunia, the chief commander of the 
Portugueſe in the Indies, ſet forward in or- 
der to put it in execution : but being re- 
ſolved to make uſe both of cunning and 
force at. the ſame time, he had by preſents 
engaged ſeveral bold and cunning fellows, 
who were to paſs to Diu in the quality and 
habit of merchants, but in effect to ſerve 
for Spies, and to give notice of what they 
thought worth his knowledge. Thus pre- 


His rendex · pared, the time and place of the rendez- 


Vous, 


Sail for 
Dabul. 


with artillery 


vous of the whole fleet being appointed at 
Chaul, he ſet ſail from thence with three 
hundred fail, great and ſmall, well provided 
and ammunition, having 
aboard three thouſand Portugueſe, as many 
Malabars, and two thouſand Canarines, for 
Dabul, a ſmall city in the confines of Cam- 
baja ; where the Portugueſe, being much 
animated by the preſence and ſpeech of a 
certain Franciſcan trier, named Anthony Pe- 
tron, declared that they would not deſiſt, 
till they had forced the Barbarians from 
their ſtrong holds in thoſe parts. But find- 
ing the place deſerted by its inhabitants, 
they ſteered their courſe towards Betel, (a 
ſmall rocky iſle not above a league in com- 
paſs, ſeparated trom the continent only by 
a narrow ſtreight,) about eighty leagues 
from Div. The ſituation of this iſle being 
ſuch, by reaſon of the rocks which incloſe 
the iſle near the ſhore, that it might eaſily 
be made defenſible by an indifferent force, 


Betel began the King of Cambaja had not long before 
to be forti- ſent thither a certain commander, a Turk 
fied by the by birth, with two thouſand ſoldiers, and 


Cam 


Jans. 


one thouſand workmen, to erect certain for- 
tifications there; but having not had ſuf- 
ficient time to bring them into ſuch a con- 
dition as to be able to reſiſt ſuch a force 
as this, they thought it their ſafeſt way to 
capitulate. 

The commander in chief (having ob- 
tained a paſſport for that purpoſe) had an 
interview with the Portugueſe general, of- 
tering to ſurrender the iſle, under condition 


all their baggage and goods. Nomnius al- 


lowed the firſt ; but would not conſent to al 
their taking the leaſt thing away wich them, , 


except what they had about them. 
harſh anſwer was no ſooner known in the 
iſle, but they reſolved to abide the ntmoſt 
extremity, rather than comply with it. The 
king's treaſurer found means to have a boar 
built, wherewith he tranſported all the 
king's money and goods to the continent. 


CHAp. VIILIR C 


that they might have liberty to depart with Ba!d-, 3 


ey oer 


ſur render 
gon con. 


This trons, 


Many of the garriſon enraged with revenge 4 mo? 4; 
and deſpair, brought all their horſes, bet} bee 1:4. 
moveables,wives and children together, and 


burnt them and themſclves. There were 
about ſeven hundred left, moſt of them vo- 
taries, reſolved to die with ſword-in-hand. 
Theſe like mad-men fell upon the Porty- 
gueſe with more fury than effect; for the 
Portugueſe general having repulſed them, 
attacked the next night by the' light of the 
moon, their intrenchments wich ſ{ much 


vigour, that atter a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance N d 


Cory 


(in which the Turki/h commander was ki!- usf. rai 


running to the rocks, from whence they 
precipitate! themſelves into the ſea; others 
endeavouring to eſcape the ſword by hiding 
themſelves in the hollowneſs of the rocks; 
but being diſcovered, ſome of them were 
cut to pieces, the reſt made ſlaves. A cer- 
tain Moor having nothing left but his 
ſword, and ſceing his comrade ſlain juſt 
by his fide, and a Portugueſe advancing 
with his pike towards him, in order to kill 
him, ran deſperately towards him, and 
thruſting Himſelf upon the Portugueſe's 
lance, at the ſame time killed his enemy 
with his ſword ; ſo that they both died up- 
on the ſpot. 


The Portugueſe loſt in this action about L/ of i 
ſeventeen perſons of note, and had an hun- fog 


dred and fifry wounded, many of whom 
died afterwards. Nonnius thought fit to 
tarry here eight days, in hopes of receiving 
ſome intelligence from his ſpies at Diu ; this 
proved of great advantage to thoſe of Dir, 
for in the mean while Muſtapba and Sophar 
(who had been at the ſiege of Aden) com- 
ing to an anchor with ſix hundred Turks, 
and one thouſand three hundred Arabians 
before Diu, the inhabitants thereof (who 
before that time thought of nothing elſe 
than how to come to a good compolition) 
being encouraged by this reinforcement, 
were reſolved to venture all for their de- 
fence. Muſtapha was no ſooner entered the 
city, but he ordered the women, children, 
and other defenceleſs people to be ſent out 
of the town; the reſt being muſtered were 
found eleven thouſand in number, (without 
the Turzs and Arabians,) able to bear arms: 
ſtrict watches were ſet in all places, to let 
no body paſs in or out of the town without 


ſpecial 


led) they left them to the Portugueſe, ſome #* 


CuAp. VIII. 


ſpecial licence; the cannon were planted on 
2 | PS 3 walls, mines dug and filled, chains 


Malabar and Coromandel. 
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be moſt conveniently attacked; and finding Baldæus. 
more probability to ſucceed on the harbour WWW 


offer made acroſs the harbour, and the entrance than on the land ſide, (eſpecially ſince he 
«ds thereof defended by ſeventy three well-man- was better provided for a fea than land 
0:4. ned brigantines. To be ſhort, nothing was enterprize,) he ordered all his ſhips and ar- 
omitted that was thought neceſſary to tillery to be got in a readineſs, in order to 
ſtrengthen themſelves either by ſea or attack the caſtle at the entrance of the har- 
land. bour, break the chains, and to fall upon 

prepara Naonnius Acunia in the mean time tarried 


the enemy's fleet, from whence he might 
annoy the city with his cannon on the north 
ſide. The attempt was made accordingly, 7he Portu- 


tions af 


at Betel, in expectation of the tidings he 
Diu. 


waited for from his {pics there; but theſe 
being too narrowly watched to ſend an 


but without ſucceſs, the Portugueſe being fo guele of 
7 45 intelligence, he reſolved to take his chance, fiercely galled on all ſides by the enemy 's 
55 and ſo ſet ſail for Diu, where he caſt his an- cannon, that they were forced to deſiſt, and 
| chor in hopes to come to a parley with the Nonnius thought fit to retreat to Betel, from 
inhabitants; but he was not a little ſur- whence he returned with his fleet to Goa, 
prized when he heard the cannon from the leaving Anthony Saldania with ſome ſhips 
ramparts thunder among his ſhips, and on the coaſt of Cambaja, to watch the ene- 
three bullets that had paſſed croſs the ad- my's motions. Saldania, after having done 
miral's ſhip, gave him ſufficient warning, conſiderable miſchief to the enemy, by the 
that it was not ſafe ſtaying there long, which taking of the ſmall city of Goga, and burn- 
made him give immediate orders for the ing twenty five brigantines, left Zames Syl- 
whole fleet to weigh anchor, and to ſecure wveria behind him, and returned afterwards 
Forty themſelves: without the reach of the cannon to Goa; where having ſpent the greateſt 
1. from the city. Being by this time ſuffi- part of the winter in refitting their ſhips, 
| ciently convinced, (without conſulting his Nonnius in the ſpring ſet ſail for Chaul, 
ſpies,) that there were but little hopes of about two leagues from Calecut, to inter- 
peace or a ſurrender, he took a full view cept the Arabian ſhips trading in thoſe 
of the town, to ſee on what ſide it might parts. 
CHAP, IK 
Nonnius routs the Mahometans ; takes Bazain; and Martin Soza 
Daman. Badur King of Cambaja engages in a Treaty with 
the Portuguele. His Forces, and Expedition to Citor. The 
Deſtruction of that City. Badur twice defeated ; flies to Diu, His 
End. 
{of the 


rtugbel. 


TLVERIA was in the mean while not 

idle, but took many ſhips bound for 
Diu, burnt ſome villages, and kept the 
place ſo blocked up on all ſides, that in a 
little time they were within reduced to great 
ſcarcity of proviſions. The next following 
year Sylveria continued to play the ſame 
game by deſtroying many towns, villages, 
and ſhips : he alſo took the cities of Pate 
and Patane, as alſo Mangalor in Cambaja, 
with a vaſt booty, and a great number of 
priſoners; the new king of Cambaja being not 
in a condition to aſſiſt thoſe of Diu, by 
reaſon of ſome inteſtine troubles. 


Malabars :) he ſent Emanuel Albuquerque 
with ſome ſhips before, to ſecure the en- 
trance of the harbour, ſent for James Syl- 
veria, who had his ſtation on the other ſide 
of Diu, and followed himſelf with the whole 
fleet. 

Tocan the chief of Diu, had, upon notice 
that the Portugueſe were arming againſt 
him, intrenched himſelf with a conſide- 
rable number of horſe and foot at Bazain. 
Nonnius on the other hand, being well in- 
formed of the condition of the place by cer- 
tain deſerters, divided his troops into three 
bodies, The vanguard was led by James 


Nonniuss Nonnius at the ſame time keeping ſtill in $Sylveria, the main battle by Ferdinand de 
deſig - remembrance the diſgrace he had received a, the reer being commanded by Nonnizs 
* before Diu, and being reſolved to let ſlip no in perſon. 


opportunity of revenging himſelf, he laid 
his deſign againſt Bazain in Cambaja; ac- 
cordingly he ſet fail with a flect of eighty 
ſhips great and ſmall, with four thouſand 


land- men aboard them, (half Portrg:c/e,half 
Vol. III. 7 1 


As they were advancing towards the The Porty- 
town, they received ſeveral ſmart ſalutes gueſe ar- 
from the enemy's cannon, and whole 1. 


ſhowers of arrows, Tocan having intrenched 
himſelf with ten thouſand men in the 
6T out- 
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A Deſcription of the Coaſts of Cura r. IN 0 


Baldæus. out- works; notwithſtanding which, the 
VPoringueſe loſt not ſo much as one man 


whilſt they were advancing towards the ene- 
my, whom they charged ſo briskly, that 
they were forced to betake to their heels ; 
and the inhabitants ſeeing themſelves de- 
ſerted by their protectors, followed their 


Portugueſe footſteps. Thus this city, with all its 


take it. 


Soza at- 
tacks Da- 
man. 


Takes and 
demoliſhes 
I, 


works, fell into the hands of the Pcrt- 
gucſe, with the loſs only of fix men on their 
ſide z whereas the loſs of the Moors was 
computed at five hundred and fifty. They 
found in it a conſiderable booty of provi- 
ſions and ammunition, as bullets, gun- 
powder, and brimſtone. Nonnius highly 
extolled the bravery of Sylveria, who com- 
manding the vanguard, had behaved him- 
ſelf ſo gallantly, that the main battle did 
not as much as come to the charge, and as 
an acknowledgment of his ſervices, made 
preſents to him and all his officers. After 
they had deſtroyed all the fruits of the field 
round about it, they deſtroyed the city, 
and demoliſhed the fortifications, as think- 
ing it not for their intereſt to ſpare a ſuffici- 
ent number of troops to garriſon it. Thus 
Nonnius having taken an ample revenge 
upon the Barbarians, returned with his fleet 
to Goa, and the Mahometans being con- 
vinced by this as well as the loſs of the iſle 
of Betel, (and afterwards that of Daman,) 
of the ſtrength and bravery of the Por/z- 
gueſe, began to remit much of their fierce- 
neſs, and were at laſt forced to ſubmit to 
the building of a fort upon the iſle of 
Diu, as will appear out of the ſequel of the 
matter. 

Martinus Alphonſus Soga being come late- 
ly from Portugal (in the quality of admiral) 
to Goa with five ſtout veſſels, and being 
joined by thirty five ſhips, and ſix hundred 
land- ſoldiers of Nonnius's ſquadron, he ſet 
fail for Daman, a city of Cambaja, about 
fourteen leagues from Bazain. This being 
a place of no ſtrength, the inhabitants had 
deſerted their habitations; but the Ra/- 
boutes, a daring and unruly generation, be- 
ing joined by ſome Turks, to the number 
of five thouſand in all, had intrenched them- 
ſelves near the harbour, and defended the 
entrance thereof with a good number of 
great cannon. 

Alphonſus Soza took peculiar care in ta- 
king a view of the poſture of the ememy 3 
and as he was going in his boat from the 
harbour along the ſhore, having taken no- 
tice of a place in the city which was but ill 
guarded, he ordered ſcaling- ladders to be 
hung to the walls; ſo that whilſt they were 
ſcaling the town the detenders fled, and 
thereby gave an opportunity to the Portu- 
gueſe to make themſclves maſters of a gate: 
here it was the ſlaughter begun, the tight 
being carried on with equal obſtinacy tor 


ſome time, till the Rasboutes being forced Balg, | 
to give way, many of them were cut to WY Br 
pieces by the Pogriugneſe, who loſt no more 

than ten men in this action, but had many 

more wounded. Three days were ſpent in 
demoliſhing the fortifications, and laying 

tne whole city level with the ground : 
which done, $922 turned his victorions 

arms towards Dzz, and all along the ccaſt 

of Cambaja. 

Badur king of Cambaja, being extremely 
nettled at the ſucceſs of the Po7tr/owe(e, 
whom he was not in a condition to oppoſe, 
at a time when he ſaw himſelf encanglec 
in another war, thought it his beſt way to 
ſue for peace with Nonnius Acunia, offering Peace tr 
not only Bazain, but alſo the adjacent iſles, jw 
(among which were likewiſe the Salſetes,) 11 12. 
and a conſiderable tract of land on the con- N 
tinent, thereby to engage the Porirgrreſe in 
his intereſt againſt his enemies, viz. Cre- 
mantina the queen-dowager of Sanga, and 
the Mogores, a warlike nation deſcended 
from the Scy/z, who are frequently at war 
with the Per/ians,: their king Miramudius, 
who boaſted himſelf to be deſcended from 
the Great Tamerlane, having not long be- 
fore made a powerful irruption into Cam- 
baja. 

The intention of Badur was firſt to van- 
quiſh the queen of Sanga, and afterwards 
the Mogores : his whole force conſiſted in His var 
one hundred and fifty thouſand horſe and 794** 
five hundred thouſand foot, beſide; fif=""" 
teen thouſand hired foreigners, two hundred 
elephants trained for the war, and a very 
good train of great artillery : with this ar- 
my he marched to Citor, a very fine and 
populous city under the queen of Sanga, who 
was not long before retreated thence with her 
children. The inhabitants of Citcr, unable 
to reſiſt ſo powerful an army, reſolved to 
follow the footſteps of thoſe in the iſle of 
Betel, (mentioned before,) and having 
brought together all their gold, ſilver, and 
precious ſtones, &c. burnt themſelves with 
their wives and children, with the trea- 
ſure. It is 1aid, that during the conflagra- 
tion, which laſted three days, more than 
leventy thouſand perſons periſhed by the 
flames. Badur entered victoriouſly into Ci- He tale Ne 
tor, where having rewarded the ſervices of * 
his officers that behaved themſelves well Fa 
with preſents, he marched directly againſt the 
the Mggores, but with very dilterent ſuc- 1 
ceſs; tor being twice put to the rout by 
them, and deſerted by Mufapha his gene- 
ral, he was forced to- fly to Diu ; and being 
full of deſpair, would have taken a refolu- 
tion to leave his kingdom, and to ſend his 
treaſure to Mecca; but being, at the carneſt 
entreaty of his friends, removed from that 
reſolution, he ſent an ambaſſador to $S-/- 
man the Grand Seignior, to offer him ſix 

hundred 


777 Baldens. hundred thouſand crowns, provided he 
(f3 | tbe . — — 
would ſerd a certain number of well-diſci- 


Sues for plined troops to his aſſiſtance ; bur fearing 
jrace, Jeſt the deſired ſuccours ſhould come too 


late, he offered to $92.14, who then lay be- 
fore Chavl, as allo to Nennius Acunia, a 
proper place for the crecting a fort near Dit, 
provided they would aſſiſt him againſt his 
Enemies. 
The Portugueſe willing to take the op- 
portunity by the fore lock, Sora ſailed to 
Diu immediately, and being followed by 
Nonnins, the treaty was ſigned, and a place 
aſſigned, viz. the hill which overlooks the 
harbour of Div. This happened in the year 
rhe Portu- 1335. The Portugueſe went to work im- 
gueſe fort mediately, and laid the foundation of a 
* triangular fort, the wall from the ſea- ſide 
to the hill being ſeventeen feet thick and 
twenty high, at the end whereof, jult upon 
a hill near the city, was erected a redoubt, 
and on the other end a ſtone tower, (ſuch a 
one as the Portugueſe have at Cranganor and 
Cananor,) from whence extended another 
wall to the other corner of the iſland : the wall 
was defended by a deep ditch, as far as the 
rocks would permit; in the midſt whereof 
was a gate defended by two towers, named 
St. Thomas and St. James. Thus king Badur 
ſaw a goodly fortreſs perfected by the Por- 
zuguſe within forty nine days, that part to 
the ſea-ſide being ſet aſide till another op- 
portunity. 
def of One James Bottelbo, a brave commander, 
JamesBot. but fallen into diſgrace with Emanuel king 
eino. of Portugal, being willing to court any op- 
portunity of being reſtored to the king's fa- 
vour, got a brigantine built on purpoſe of 
eighteen feet in length, and fix broad; and 
having provided himſelf with as many ſea- 
men as were required to manage her at fea, 
he ſer ſail from Div, without letting them 
know whither they were bound, and proved 
ſo proſperous in his voyage, that without any 
remarkable accident he arrived ſafely at 
Lisbon, and brought the kind advice of their 
good ſucceſs at Diu. 

The Portugueſe left a garriſon of eight 
hundred men under Emanuel! Soza in the 
fort, and were no ſooner retired from thence 
with their fleet, but Badur began to repent 
of his having admitted the Portugueſe into 
the iſle of Diu, (eſpecially ſince the pro- 
miſed fuccours arrived but ſlowly ;) where- 
upon he ordered the governor Nizaar to 
ſurround the city with a new wall, and to 
incloſe the royal ſquare without the place, 
whereby their fortifications muſt approach 
very near to, and lie directly oppoſite to 
taoke of the Poriugueſe. Theſe being re- 
lolved not to permit a thing of this nature, 
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which muſt needs tend to their prejudice, Baldæus. 
Badur was much incenſed thereat, exclaim- 

ing highly againſt their proceedings, and 
endeavoured to have ſurprized them in their 

fort; which not ſucceeding, he ſought for 

aid from the Samoryn of Calecut, and ſeveral 
Malabar kings againſt them. 

Nonnius being advertiſed of all theſe trea- Nonnius 
cheries, ſets fail once more with twenty Hail once 
ſhips and five hundred choſen Portugueſe iu. 
ſoldiers for Diu, ordering Martin Alphonſo 
to follow him from the Malabar coaſt. No 
{ooner had he caſt anchor before Div, but 
feigning himſelf ſick aboard, he ſent cer- 
tain perſons to compliment king Badur, and 
beg his excuſe for his not coming in per- 
ſon : whereupon Badur went aboard toge- Badurgives 
ther with S9za, the governor of the fort, to 8 

. . - ra 
give a viſit to Nonnius, who met Badur at 
the door of his great cabbin, and ſaluted 
him with a great deal of civility. For 
though the death of Badur was reſolved on 
before-hand, yet, that they might not ſeem 
to violate the Jaws of hoſpitality, they 
had thought fit to defer the execution thereof 
till his return towards the ſhore : it was not 
long before Badur went into his boat again 
in order to return, but was no ſooner got 
into it, and making the beſt way to the 
ſhore, when Nonnus giving the ſignal to 
his men, and exhorting them to do their 
duty, they leaped into boats kept for that 
purpoſe, and following that of Badur, at- 
tacked him on all ſides. The king being 
grown deſperate, exhorted his people to a Is kills. 
brave defence, encouraging both by his 
words and example; which made the fight 
ſo obſtinate, that the Por!/ygueſe were in 
danger of loſing their prey, Soga himſelf 
being lain in the firſt attack. The bravery 
of a certain ſervant of Badur deſerves our The brave- 
particular notice, he being obſerved to have Y */er* 
wounded, with eighteen arrows, as many —— 
Portugueſe, till he was killed by a musket- 
ſhot himſelf. In the mean while, three 
yackts, armed with Tus, were ſent from the 
ſhore to ſuccour the king; but being moſt 
of them killed, and the King's galley 
ſtruck upon the bank, he leaped into the 
ſea, and though ſorely wounded, did ſwim 
to the galley of Triſtan Pavia, and diſco- 
vering himſelf to be the Sullan, begg'd his 
life; which Triſtan Pavia would willingly 
have granted; but juſt as the king was en- 
tering the veſſel, he was ſlain by a ſeaman, Badur ſtain. 
who knocked his brains out with a club. 
This was the unfortunate end of Badur, one 
of the moſt potent kings of 4/a, who not 
long before had been a terror to all the cir- 
cumjacent countries. 
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G 
Sofar made a Priſoner. The Portugueſe become Maſters of the whole 
Iſle. Mamud King of Cambaja. A conſiderable Number of 4 
Ottomans ſent to the Indies. Diu beſieged by the Turks. 4 go 
ſmart Engagement betwixt the Mahometans and Portugueſe. 
Diu relieved. Garzias Noronia conſtituted Viceroy. 
alder UT to return to Diu, and the ſea- ter of the whole iſle and the ſuburbs, where % 
| engagement, where Sofar being taken there happened frequent Skirmiſhes betwixt aq 
Sofar a priſoner, was kindly entertained by Non- them, the Indians being not ſtrong enough Fe 
priſoner» ius. The death of Badur (though not to attack the fort, which was bravely de- 65 
very honourable on the Poriigucſe fide) fended by Lupo Soza Coulinho. wo 
proved however of very great conſequence, Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in 
Portugueſe the Portugueſe becoming thereby maſters of Cambaja, the Grand Seigmor, to revenge the Rü 
maſters of the whole iſland without much oppoſition, murder of Badur, (at the requeſt of his ſta 
the iſland. the ſaid Badur being deſervedly lated by widow,) had equipped a fleet of ſixty four 1 
his ſubjects, by reaſon of his tyranny and ſtout galleys, which being joined by ſeven Bi 
cruelty ; ſix hundred foot were left there in ſhips of Cambaja, and three Moors of Ma- 
garriſon, and all neceffiry care was taken labar with three thouſand five hundred land- 
that the cuſtoms both at Dir and Rumen- men aboard them, under the command of 
ftadt might be regularly paid. Maffeus, Soliman baſſa of Egypt, they ſet fail from mh 
in his fourth book of the Indian hiſtory, Aden, not queſtioning bur = would ſoon rer 
Rumen - ſays, that Rumenſtadt, or Rumopolis, (lying be maſters of the Portygueſe fort, and cor- ſeg 
ſtadt. not far from Diu,) was built by Jazy, fequently of the iſland, from whence they oy 
(mentioned before) and got its name might extend their conqueſts into the conti- 
from the Conſtantinopolitan Turks that ſcour nent of the Indies. Matters being con- 
ſometimes in the Indies, called by them certed beforehand betwixt Soliman and So- 
Rumes, far, the laſt went out to meet the Tyrki/h 
The Portu- The Portugueſe found no great treafure ſquadron about fifteen leagues at ſea ; and 
gueſe forti- of ready money at Diu, but conſiderable Anthonio Sylveria being advertiſed of their «yiyeri The 
/ 3 ſtores of ammunition and proviſion, an approach, took all imaginable precaution prepare 10 
5 the better to ſtrengthen themlelves, fortified for his ſecurity, in diſpoſing what force he 
the city on the ſea- ſide. had to make a vigorous defence, and at the , 
Mamud Badur was ſucceeded in the kingdom of ſame time gave notice thereof to Goa, to ſo- 
king of Cambaja by Mamud his ſiſter's fon, who licite for prompt ſuccours from thence, en- 
Cambaja. being an infant, under the tuition of Dria- couraging his men both by his example and 
can, Madremaluc, and Alucan, theſe were exhortations. By this time Seliman having Solimn mh 


ſollicited by Sofar (out of a hatred to the caſt anchor in the road of Dir, he ordered mou 
Portugueſe) to engage in a war for the re- 


ſeven hundred choſen men to land, and at- py;:y. 
covery of Div. Alucan having got toge- 


ther a body of five thouſand horſe and ten 
thouſand foot, and Sofar three thouſand foot 
and one thouſand horſe, they pitched their 
rents in June not far from Rumenſtadt. 
His tutors Sofa attacked the town vigorouſly ; but be- 
engage in ing in one of the attacks wounded in both 
a war. his hands, the Portugueſe got a little 
breathing-time, and in the mean while re- 
paired the walls of Rumenſtadt, which for 
ſome reaſons they had demoliſhed betore : 
for Antbonius Sylveria having reſolved to 
fortify and defend the whole iſland againſt 
the Indians, was diſappointed in his deſign 
by Alucan, who improving the loſs of ſome 
Portugueſe ſhips by tempeſt to his advan- 
The portu. tage, galled the Portugueſe fo ſorely from 
gueſe for- his ſhips in their entrenchments, that they 
ced into the were forced to quit their poſts; ſo that 
fort. Alucan landing his men, ſoon became maſ- 


tempt the attack of the Portygueſe fortreſs ; gueſe. 


which they did accordingly, but were forced 
to retire to Syfar's fort with the loſs of fifty 
Janizaries killed, and a greater number 
wounded ; the Portugueſe had alſo ſix men 
killed, and twenty wounded. 

About the ſame time rhe T1rki/h fleet be- 
ing in great danger of being forced by a 
ſtrong ſouth wind upon the coaſt, and much 


expoled to the enemy's ſhot, he retreated to Rene 


the harbour of Madraſaba, five leagues 3 


from Diu ; where having concerted new 
meaſures with Sar, he ſent back his land- 
forces to renew the ſiege of Dir. But Au- 
can, one of the tutors of king Mami, ha- 
ving conceived a jealouſy of the deſtzn 0: 


the Turks, retired with his forces from bee | 
fore Diz ; and having repreſented their am- 


bitious projects to the king, he ſoon oh- 
tained of him a prohibition in all hi; rerrl- 
| tories 
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Paldens. tories not to furniſh the Turkiſh camp with 


p 


roviſions. 
This proved no ſmall diſappointment to 


Soliman; who notwithſtanding this did not 
loſe courage, but purſued his deſign of 
carrying the place, coſt it what it would: 
I fire-en- for this purpoſe the Turks contrived a very 


give of the 
Turks, 


get on fire 
by the Por- 
togueſe. 


Rumen- 
ſadt left by 
the Portu- 


gueles 


The Turks 


renew the 


ſege of 
Du. 


Ne Turks 
form the 


Place, 


v 


Ave repul- 


| (od, 


large fireſhip, which, under favour of the 
tide, and the ſmoke of ſome burning wood, 


they intended to ſend into the harbour, and 
to fix to the fortifications z; and whilſt the 
Portygucſe were buſted in quenching the 
flames, they were to attempt the ſurpriſing 
of the fort on the land- ſide: but whilſt they 
were ſtaying for the ſpring-tide, Franciſco 


Govearo, a Portugueſe, found means to ſet 
it on fire, though not without great hazard, 
being obliged to paſs twice the enemy's fire; 
twenty of the Tyrks aboard the fireſhip 
leaped into the ſea, and were all ſlain. The 
Turks were ſo incenſed at this diſappoint- 
ment, that they exerted all their fur 

againſt Rumenſtadt, the walls whereof be- 
ing ſo ruined as not to be maintained any 
longer againſt a vigorous attack: Patieco, 
the chief commander thereof, thought fir 
to quit it in time. The Turks fluſhed 
with this ſucceſs, renewed the ſiege of Din, 
both by ſea and land, with more vigour 
than ever, leaving nothing unattempted, 
with canonading, mining, or whatever 
might be attempted to reduce the place; 
whilſt the Portugueſe, on the other hand, 
with counter-mines, retrenchments, and fre- 
quent ſalleys, endeavoured to ſtop their fury. 
The Tyrks being at laſt, by means of a gal- 
lery, advanced over the ditch, and entering 
the breach, a moſt furious combat enſued 
for four hours ſucceſſively, the Portugueſe 
defending themſelves like lions. Maffeus 
relates, that a Portugueſe having ſpent all 
his balls, pulled out one of his teeth, and 
charged his musket with it. Ar laſt the 
Turks were forced to retire with the loſs of 
hve hundred men ſlain, and one thouſand 
wounded : the Portugueſe alſo on their fide 
had fourteen of their belt officers ſlain, and 
ſo many of their ſoldiers either killed or 
wounded, that they had ſcarce forty men 
left fit for ſervice. Beſides this, they began 
to be in ſuch want of proviſions and ammu- 
nition, that they were very near reduced to 
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the laſt extremity. However, they did not Baldæus. 
loſe courage, but encouraged one another. 


rather to die upon the ſpot, than to ſubmit 
to the moſt ſordid flavery ; the women and 
children were even not backward in giving 
all the aſſiſtance they were able. 

In the mean time, Nonnius Acunia, being 
ſufficiently ſenſible of the danger of the for- 
treſs of Diu, had left no ſtone unturned for 
the relief thereof; but the caſe admitting 
of no delay, he ſent ſixteen Patachos or 


yachts thither : theſe coming to an anchor Diu re- 
in the night-time before Madrafaba, had lived. 


each put four lanthorns on their ſterns, with 
an intention to terrify the enemy. This 
ſucceeded accordingly; for che Turks having 
by this time Joſt above three thouſand men, 
and fearing the ſuccour expected from Goa 
might be much ſtronger than really it was, 
ſet fire to the city, and leaving five hundred 
wounded men, and moſt of their great can- 


non behind, reimbarked the firſt of Novem- 


ber, ſteering their coaſt rowards Arabia ; 
and Sofar, with the remnants of his forces, 
retired to the continent, to the no ſmall 


honour of the Portugueſe, who, with ſo Tv 8 
ſmall a number, had defended themſelves 5 
not againſt barbarous undiſciplined Indians, portu- 


but againſt a body of warlike, well- exerciſed gueſe. 


Turkiſh troops. It is ſaid, That Francis I. 
king of France, was ſo highly pleaſed with 
this brave action, that he deſired, and had 
an original picture of the brave Sylveria, 
the governor of the place. 


Whilſt Nonnius was buſied in mak ing all Nonnius 
the neceſſary preparations for the relief of ate 
Diu, Goa Garzias Noronia was ſent by Don Noronia; 


John, king of Portugal, with eleven men 
of war, and ſeven thouſand land-men, to 
relieve Nonnius: among theſe there was one 
ſhip filled with malefactors and criminals 
of all ſorts, who had obtained their par- 
don from the king; but this being ſe- 


parated from the reſt, was never heard of 


afterwards, Nonnius Acunia having ſur- 
render d the government to Noronia, after 
a ſtay of ten years in thoſe parts, ſet ſail 
for Portugal, his native country; but be- 
fore he could reach it, died at ſea, near 


the Cape of Good Hope, on the African mw. 


coaſt. 
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A Deſcription of the Coaſts of 


P. XI. 


Noronia makes an Agreement with King Mamud. Lupius Soza con- 
ſtituted Governor of Diu. Sofar's ſiniſter Defigns againſt the Por- 
tugueſe : He beſieges Diu, in Conjunction with Mamud ; is ſlain 


in the Enterprize. 


The City is vigorouſly aſſaulted, and is bravely 


defended. An unſucceſsful Salley made by the Portugueſe. 


Baldzus. ORONIA apply'd all his thoughts to 
YR the affairs of Diu ; and having diſ- 
2 patched certain deputies to Mamud, to treat 


1% with him of a peace, they at laſt, not with- 
— * out a great deal of Ae, came to the 
following agreement; in the negotiation of 
which they met with no ſmall oppoſition from 
the grandmother of Mamud and Sofar, who 
werecontinually inciting the young king to re- 
4 venge the death of his uncle king Badur, vix. 
Dar agree That the king of Cambaja ſhould remain in 
the poſſeſſion of the city of Diu, and the Por- 
tugueſe continue maſters of the fort and har- 
bour thereof; that they ſnould divide the cuſ- 
toms ſhare and ſhare alike ; and that the 
Cambajans ſhould be at liberty to erect a 
wall to front the caſtle, provided the ſame 

were done at a convenient diſtance, 
Lupius Matters being thus ſettled, Lupius Soza 
= was conſtituted governor of the place in- 
e ſtead of Sylveria, with a garriſon of nine 
hundred men. But it was not long before 
Mamud, at the inſtigation of his grandmo- 
ther, ſent a conſiderable body to attack Ba- 
Zain ; but Laurentius Tavora making a vi- 
gorous ſalley upon them, conſtrained them 
to ſeek for peace. Sofar in the mean time 
having recovered himſelf, had for ſix years 
together bent all his thoughts upon the ruin 
of the Portugueſe; and having found means 
to ingratiate himſelf into king Mamud's fa- 
vour, they ſent underhand their emiſſaries 
to the neighbouring Indian princes, to en- 
gage them againſt the Portygueſe, who they 
rold them did lord it over them, under 
pretence of trafficking in the Indies. The 
Miſerable affairs of the Portugueſe were at that time 
— of - but in a very indifferent condition 1n thoſe 
ere parts, their treaſuries exhauſted, their na- 
val ſtrength neglected, their ſeamen very 
ſcarce ; and the land- ſoldiers deſerted in 
ſuch numbers, that of the nine hundred that 
were in garriſon under the command of Lu- 
pins Soza, there were not above two hun- 
dred and fifty left in the government of 
Maſcarenbas; and what was worle, there 
was not above a month's proviſion, and a 

fender ſhare of ammunition left. 

Sofar was not unacquainted with theſe 
things, having learned them from divers 


Portugueſe merchants ; ſo that looking upon 


this as a fit opportunity to exccute their 


projected deſign, they pitched upon the Balg:»; 
winter ſeaſon, when they knew the Poriu- Wy 


gueſe could not be ſo eaſily ſecured from Goa. 


Sofar being in the mean while not negligent Teach 
to cajole Maſcarenhas, the Portugueſe go. Stu, 


vernor, by his letters into a belief of his 
ſincerity, the ſame did not diſcover his real 
intentions, till it was almoſt too late ; but 
finding no other redreſs but in a brave de- 
fence, he made all the neceſſary preparations 
for it, by ſending away all the uſcleſs 
mouths, and fortifying himſelf after the beſt 
manner he could ; and having bought u 

what quantity of rice, fleſh, and dried fi 

he could ger of the Portugueſe, he ſent ad- 
vice of his approaching danger to Bazain, 
Chaul, and Goa. This happened in the 


year 1546. Sofar took for a pretence the preak: ar 
new walls that were to be erected at one mw 9» 
end of the city, which being built too near I 


the Portugueſe fortreſs, theſe ſtopp'd the pro- 
greſs thereof, which ſoon gave occaſion to 
open hoſtilities. Maſcarenbas, to animate 
his ſoldiers, told them, That they ought 
to remember the brave actions of the 
Portugueſe in this very place, where they 
** had fruſtrated the deſigns of the Turks, 
of which the ſame Sofar, who now came 
to attack them, had born his ſhare ; that 
God would certainly puniſh the breach 
of faith of this wretch ; and that they 
ought not to be diſmay'd at the winter 
ſeaſon, there being no queſtion, but that 
the Portugueſe, by their skill in maritime 
affairs, would overcome theſe difficult ies, 
and ſuccour them in due time.“ The 
next thing he did, was to take care of all 
the poſts : the water -· redoubt he committed 
to the care of Martinho Carvalho with thirty 
men, and the defence of the ſhore towards 
Cambaja to Facobo Leli. q 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Sofar by this time had begun to carry on Sofir at 
his approaches a good way, and ply'd the tach Di 


place warmly with his cannon, but could 
not without much difficulty attempt an al- 
ſault by reaſon of the ditch, which being 
enlarged of late, was as broad again now 
as it was in Sylveria's time; however he 
ceaſed not to play with his cannon, eſpecially 
infthe night time; and being ſenſible of what 
advantage it would be to him, if he could 
make himſelf maſter of the harbour, by ta- 
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galdæus. king the water-redoubt, he contrived ſuch 
WY wv another engine, or fireſhip, as the Turks had 
made uſe of in the former ſiege, which they 
intended to ſet on fire, and to carry with the 
high tide under the fort: but the Portu- 
gueſe having received intelligence of this de- 
ſign, ſent out Zacobo Leti with twenty men, 
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to burn her; which he did with incredible Baldæus. 


bravery, and the loſs of one man only, be- 


ing forced to carry the veſſel through the Sofar's * 
enemy's fire on both ſides, till he brou ht 


her within a certain diſtance of the fort 
where ſhe was ſet on fire, and conſequently 


Sofar's project vaniſhed into ſmoke, 
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TrePortu- Not long after the Por!ugueſe were re- 
wy ns Joiced with a freſh ſupply of men, provi- 
ſucaur,, lions and ammunition from Goa, under the 
command of the young de Caſtro, a brave 
gentlemen; who, after he had been afflicted 

with very hard tempeſts at ſea (in which ſe- 

veral of his veſſels were ſeparated from his 
ſquadron, ) came with the reſt, being eight 

in number, into the road of Diu, and in ſpite 

ol the beſiegers, landed his men, ammuni- 

tion, and proviſions, which increaſed the 

| number of the garriſon to four hundred and 
wy Ma- fifty men. About the ſame time Mamud, 
ive th, King of Cambaja, came in perſon with a 
und. good number of troops into the camp: 
Maſcarenhas being willing to know their 

cxact number, ſent out ſeveral deſperado's, 

who engaging the out-guard of the enemy, 

three of them were killed in the skir miſh, 

but the reſt had the good fortune to car- 

ry off one of the enemy's ſentinels, by whom 
Maſcarenhas was informed of what he had 


a4 mind to know. Maſcarenbas having or- 
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dered certain ſignals of rejoicing to be 
made, the enemy ſent a meſſenger to know 
the reaſon thereof z who was anſwered, 
that *rwas done on account of the king's 
arrival in the camp, which put them in 
hopes that for the future they ſhould fight 
againſt a great prince, whereas hither- 
to they had been engaged with vagabonds 
and rogues. 

Mamud immediately after his arrival le- 
velled his cannon with great fury againſt the 
walls of the fortreſs, and having brought 
along with him an expertgunner, he ordered 
him to caſt certain fiery balls into the 
place, though without much ſucceſs, till the 
ſaid conſtable being killed, another ſucceed- 
ed in his place, who was ſo unskilful in his 


art, that his fireworks did more miſchief 


in the camp than to the enemy. However, 


by the continual battering of the enemies Make: 4 


cannon, a large breach was. made by this 
time in the wall, which the beſieged 
repaired to the beft of their power ; 

but 


breach m 


the wall. 
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A Deſcription of the Coaſts of 


Baldæus. but their main reliance was upon the breadth 
of the ditch, which the beſiegers were en- 


deavouring to paſs by the help of their 
galleries. To prevent this, the Portugueſe had 


opened an old vault at the foot of the wall, in 


which they ſpent ſeveral days and nights, 
but turned to their advantage, ſince from 
thence they could take away great part of 
the materials the enemy had brought thi— 
ther for the filling up of the ditch. From 


Sofar kil”d. hence it was alſo that Sofar received his 


death's wound, being ſlain by a bullet 
which paſſed through his hand and fore- 
head, which occaſioned no ſmall diſtur- 
bance in the enemy's camp; and had it not 
been for Rumecan his ſon, the ſiege had 
been likely to have been raiſed at that 
time. 

The joy the Portugueſe had conceived at 
the death of Sofar their mortal enemy, was 
not a little allay'd by the perſeverance of 
the beſieged in filling up the ditch ; and 
that with ſuch ſucceſs, that having ſtopped 
up the before-mentioned vault, Maſcaren- 
has began to be reduced to the utmoſt ſtreſs, 
of which he gave notice to the viceroy at 
Goa, requeſting immediate ſuccours. It 
was now about the middle of Auguſt, when 
the mahometans were preparing for the ge- 
neral aſſault. They viſited their moſques 


with a great deal of devotion, and &“. 


Fames's Day being appointed for this attack, 
they advanced without the leaſt noiſe in two 
bodies before the break of day towards the 
breach, in hopes of ſurprizing the Portu- 
gueſe; but finding them upon their guard, 


The Indians they entered the breach with moſt terrible 


ſtorm the 


Fort. 


Ave repul-; 


(ed. 


and dreadful out-cries 3 which, however, 
was ſo far from terrifying the brave Portu- 
gueſe, that they were repulſed with great 
ſlaughter 3 ſome of the Indians taking the 
advantage of the low tide, got into the wa- 
ter-fort, where they pitched Mahomet's 
ſtandard, which Maſcarenbas no ſooner per- 
ceived, but flying thither, he gave them 
ſuch a reception, that after thirty of them 
were ſlain upon the ſpot, the reſt were 
forced down headlong over the wall. This 
done, he returned to his poſt, where both 
by his words and actions he ſo encouraged 
his ien, that Rumecan, after a hot diſpute 
of ſix hours, ſaw himſelf obliged to ſound 
a retreat. In this action not only Maſca- 
renhas, but alſo Ludovico Soza, Ferdinando 
de Caſtro, Anthonio Paſſaudo, and all the 
Portugueſe in general, acquired immortal 
honour, ſeveral women having expoſed 
themſelves in the midſt of the combar. 
Notwithſtanding this repulſe, the Indians 
did not ceaſe to continue their fire againſt 
the fortreſs, which not ſucceeding accord- 
ing to expectation, they began to apply 
their mines, not without ſome ſucceſs. Ma/- 
carenhas having taken notice that the ene- 


of quality; and ſuch was the barbarity of 


my retreated ſometimes without any neceſ Balg, 
ſity, near a certain tower, gave notice there- WY 


of ro de Caſtro, and ſome other officers of 
note, commanding them to quit it; but 


theſe fluſhed with their laſt ſucceſs, refuſed 


to obey, for which they paid dear ſoon 


after; for the enemy taking the opportuni- 


ty, when they perceived the tower full of 


ſoldiers, blew it up on a ſudden, with at 4 mie 


leaſt one hundred Portugueſe in it, and 2 
tinavred 


Portoguch. 


among them de Caſtro, and ſeveral others 


the. Indians, that they thruſt their ſwords 
through the halt-dead bodies of ſuch Por7:- 
gueſe as were thrown up into the air before 
by the mine. They were for improving 
this opportunity; and during the confuſion 
occaſioned by this diſaſter, attacked the fort 
with incredible fury, but were ſo warmly 
received by Maſcarenbas, that they were 
glad to retreat. To prevent the like for 
the future, the Portugueſe governor ordered 
his men to act with more caution for the 
future, and the tower of St. James to be 
blown up, which was executed; and not 
long after, finding the enemy ready to at- 
tack the tower of St. Thomas, he blew u 


the mine underneath it, and with it three —_ 1. 
a red lndut; 


blown, 1510 
& mine. 


hundred Indians. 
The Portugueſe affairs in the fortreſs be- 
gan, notwithſtanding all this, to grow worſe 
and worſe ; for though they had made in- 
trenchments within intrenchments, yet had 
they (after a ſiege of four months) not above 
one hundred and fifty men left for the de- 
fence thereof; and being reduced to great 
extremity for want of proviſions, were forced 
to feed upon unwholeſome things; which 
ſo diſcouraged the garriſon, that they were 
reſolved to put an end to their miſery by 
fighting their way through the enemy. 

But being juſt upon the point of put: ing 
their deſign in execution, they were rejoiced 


with a moſt unexpected relief from Goa, Diu rel 
whence they had ſent fifty frigats, under the ed wt 


ome men 


command of Alvares de Caſtro and Franciſcus 


and provi 


de Meneſes, who arrived happily at Bazain. ſow, 


Atvares failed ſtreightways thence with part 
of his forces (amounting to nine hundred 
in all) for Din, and good ſtore of ammu- 
nition and proviſions, the reſt followed be- 
fore the end of September, You may eaſi- 
ly imagine with what joy the poor emace- 
rated ſoldiers of the garriſon received this 
welcome news; which however they would 
not 1mprove to ſo much advantage as they 
might have done, out of a perverſe temper, 
peculiar to the Portugueſe, who, as they are 
ſoon dejected in adverſity, fo are they in- 
ſupportable in proſperity : for now the ſol- 


diery began to accuſe Maſcarenbas of cowar- Mutizy # 


« - pa . _ on . 
dice and neglect, telling him in plain terms, eg. boo? 


that they were reſolved no more to be ſhut 
up within the walls, but to act like brave 
Portugueſe, 


Cu ap. XI. C 


Ba 
- 


Jen 
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galda us. Portugueſe, to attack the enemy in their es rience in martial affairs: go on, I ſay, Baldor, 

WY V works, and to make him once for all to I will inſtead of leading you on, follow WWW, 
repent that ever he had attempted the Por- ** you, with this caution, however, that I 
tugueſe, whoſe glorious name was dreadful ** would have you remember to take care 
all over the Indies: this they told him they to return with the ſame marks of braver 
were fully reſolved to put in execution; and ** as you march out.” Then dividing the 
if he refuſed to head them, they would whole garriſon into three bodies, he order- 
chuſe another, the firſt, the beſl they could. ed Alvares de Caſtro to command the van, 
Maſcarenbas, who knew very well the ſtub- the main battle he gave in charge to Fran- 
born pride of the Portugueſe, when fluſhed ciſco de Meneſes, himſelf remaining to guard 
with ſucceſs, did what he could to divert the rear. Thus they marched towards the Their un- 
them from their deſign by all the mild inſi- enemy; but with far different ſucceſs from ſαεα u 
nuations and moſt forcible arguments he what they had promiſed themſelves : moſt D. 
could invent, telling them that the ſecureſt of them after the firſt charge retreating to- 
methods were always the beſt; and how wards the town, inſtead of puſhing forward. 
dangerous it might prove to hazard the The body commanded by Meneſes being 
loſing of the fort when they were in a con- charged in front and flank, betook them- 
dition to keep it till the approaching ſpring, ſelves to their heels, and de Caſtro himſelf, 
when tiey expected ſufficient ſuccours from being ſorely wounded by a ſtone, was hard- 
Goa : but finding them deaf to his perſwa- ly ſaved by Maſcarenbas, who crying out 
ſions, he ſpoke to them in the following to the ſoldiers, that it was now time to 

Waſcaren- manner: Soldiers, ye are not inſenſible ſhew their bravery they had ſo much boaſt- 

tas bs that if you would conſider your duty, ed of before, would fain have ſtopped 

ſpeech to you ought rather to follow my com- their flight, but in vain; for they re- 

lu dere © mands than your own directions; but treated with ſo much fear and precipita- 
* ſince you have tied up my hands, and tion, that for ſome time after, they ſcarce 
both by your words and actions, nay, durſt look the enemy in the face, or keep 

by your very looks, give me ſufficiently their poſt ; whereas the Indians, incouraged 

to underſtand, that inſtead of command- by this ſucceſs, approached with their en- 
ing I mult obey, go on, and ſhew your gines nearer and nearer to the walls of the 
** courage, your knowledge, and expe- town. 
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CH AP. II. 


De Caſtro comes to Din. Takes ſome Arabian Veſſels. Routs the 
Indians; who leave the Iſle, Rumecan killed. Soliman's Tranſ- 
actions before Aden: He cauſes the King of that Place to be hangd 


on his Maſt, and makes himſelf Maſter of the City, 4 Deſcription 
of Daman, Dabul, and Viſiapour. 


u relieve 
with 

we men 

1 prove 
5. 


De Caftro E Caſtro, viceroy of Goa, had no hundred Portugueſe land- ſoldiers, and three 
Jends Acu- ſooner received the unwelcome news hundred Canarines. With theſe, after ha- 
ar e Piu. of the death of his ſon, and the diſtreſſed ving for ſome time infeſted the coaſt of Cam- 
condition of Diu, but he ſent at the begin- baja, he arrived in the Iba dos mortos, 
ning of the ſpring Alvares de Acunia with whence he ſent an expreſs to Maſcarenbas, 
ve men of war and four hundred land-men with orders to batter the enemies intrench- 
thither, with ſtrict orders that they ſhould ments near the ſea- ſide with his cannon, to - 
cep within their fortifications till the whole facilitate his landing ; which being bravely 
Þ fleet with the intended ſuccours ſhould ar- executed by Maſcarenbas, De Caſtro en- 
Ar rive there. Alvares in his paſſage thither tered the harbour without much oppoſition, 
bn veg. took ſeveral Arabian veſſels, aboard of and ſoon after landed his men. De Caſtro De Caſtro 
ſels which were ſeveral perſons of note belong- being not a little ſurprized to ſee the fort relieves Diu 
ing to Sofar, who, though they offered a appear more like a heap of rubbiſh than a“ PHI. 


ſutiny 47 
255 
ng 4 


ortugucle 


great ſum of money for their ranſom, were 
all cut to pieces, and their heads thrown in- 
to the river. 

The ſpring being pretty well advanced 
by this time, De Caſtro ſer fail for Bazain 


with torty yachts, having on board fourteen 
Vol. III. 


fortification, the very ditches being laid 
level with the ground, he called a council 
of war to conſult of the moſt proper means 
to put an end to the ſiege : ſome were of 
opinion, that ſome time ought to be allow'd 
to the ſoldiers to refreſh themſelves after 
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A Deſcription F the Coafts of 


Baldæus. the fatigues of the ſea ; but De Caſtro tel- 


* * 


De Ca- 


ke 


ling them, That it would be a great diſ- 
grace for a Portugueſe viceroy to be locked 
up in a fort, it was reſolved to attack the 
enemy next day. 

Accordingly they marched out in good 
order, De Caſtro ordering the draw-bridges 
to be drawn up, to cut off all hopes of re- 
treating into the fort, and leaving Anthonio 
Correa with ſome men to guard it againſt 
any ſudden attempt. The better to diſtract 
the enemy's forces, Nicolas Gonſalvo was 
commanded to make a falſe attack with 
ſome ſhips on the backſide of the iſland. 
Rumecan on the other hand, truſting to his 
number, took care to guard his poſts on all 
ſides, againſt which De Caſtro marched with 
a much leſſer force, exhorting his ſoldiers in 


ſtro's ſpeech a few words, That they ought to remember 


to his ſol- 
diers. 


Rumecan 


that they ſerved a king, who never failed to 
reweres heed of his ſoldiers as fought bravely for 
God's cauſe, and the defence of his territories 
in the Indies, the perſervation whereof depend- 
ed on this battle; that therefore they ſhould 
fight like men, and conſider that all their ſafe- 
ty lay in their hands, all hopes of retreating 
being cut off by the ce. | up of the gates of 
the fort, and the removal of the fleet to the 
backſide of the iſle. 

Things being thus diſpoſed, Gonſalvo 
made his falſe attack on the other ſide of 
the iſland, which ſo alarmed the Indians, 
that they haſtened in whole troops thither ; 
which gave opportunity to the Portugueſe, 
(who were about three thouſand ſtrong,) 
animated by the example of De Caſtro and 
Maſcarenhas their leaders, to break in upon 
the Indians with ſuch fury, that they were 
not able to reſiſt them. Rumecan finding 
his forces to give way, and imagining that 
the fort was left deſtitute of men to defend 
it, aſſaulted the ſame full of deſpair ; but 
being repulſed by Correa, was forced to fol- 
low the reſt, and being cloſely purſued b 
the Portugueſe, quitted the iſle, and wit 
the remnants of his forces paſſed over to the 
continent. The Portugueſe entered the city, 
where they killed all they met with, with- 
out any regard to age or ſex, where they 
got an incredible booty, and among other 
things the ſtandard of Cambaja, a prodigi- 
ous quantity of arms, and thirty five braſs 
cannon, one whereof being of an extraordi- 
nary ſize, is kept to this day in the arſenal 
at Lishon, with certain Arabick characters 
upon it. The Portugueſe loſt not above 
ſixty men in this action; whereas of the In- 
dians were killed no leſs than four thouſand, 
and ſix hundred taken priſoners : Rumecan 
himſelf loſt his life, as he was preparing to 

aſs over to the continent : De Caſtro, after 
aving given the. King of Portugal an account 
in his letter of thisglorious victory, and the 
bravery of his officers and ſoldiers, gave 


the fort, and returned triumphant to Goa, 
where he was received with the general ac- 
clamations of the people. 

Caſtagnedo gives a ſomewhat different 
relation of this action; for he tells us, That 
Rumecan wanted neither bravery nor con- 
duct; and that he put the Portygueſe ſo 
hard to it, that had it not been for Maſca- 
renhas, who led in perſon the ſoldiers to the 
charge, the 3 would in all likeli- 
hood have loſt the day. He ſays further, 
That they kad one hundred and fifty men 
killed, and among them divers brave of- 
ficers, George de Souſe, Fohn Manoel, Fran- 
ciſco py woes Coſmo de Paiva, Balthaſar 
George, Eduardo Rodrigo, Fuliano Ferdinan- 
do, Vaſques Ferdinando, and others ; that 
the Indians loſs amounted to three thouſand 
men; and that the whole ſiege of Diu con- 
ſumed the Portugueſe at leaſt two thouſand 
men. 

We told you before, that Soliman did 
come with his fleet before Diu, from Aden; 
about twenty leagues thence, coming to an 
anchor, to take in freſh water, he ſent cer- 
tain deputies with a letter to the king of 
Aden, with the uſual preſent of a brocado'd 
veſt of tiſſue of gold, offering him his friend- 
ſhip, and requiring him in the Grand 
Seignior's name to furniſh his fleet with fleſh 
and fuel, if he could not aſſiſt in perſon in 
the expedition he was going upon, to ex- 
tirpate the Portugueſe (declared enemies of 
the Mahometans) out of the Indies. The 
king of Aden was at that time a tributary 
to the Portugueſe, unto whom he paid 
yearly ten thouſand ducats tribute; notwith- 
ſtanding which he gave a very honourable 
entertainment to the meſſengers, promiſing 
to furniſh them with what neceſſaries they 
wanted. About ſeven days after the whole 
Turkiſh fleet entering the harbour of Aden, 
was received with ſingular demonſtrations 
of joy, the king ſending one of his chief 
courtiers aboard to congratulate Soliman 
upon his arrival, and to invite him aſhore. 
Soliman returned for anſwer, That he ſhould 
be glad to embrace the king's kind offers ; 
but that the late fatigues of the ſea had put 
him into ſuch diſorder, that he could not 
ſtir at preſent ; but as ſoon as he ſhould be 
recovered of his preſent indiſpoſition, he 
would not fail to pay his reſpects to the 


king. Soliman's 
The king's meſſengers were no ſooner?” —_ 

returned to the city, but Soliman ſent three g of 

hundred men after them, under pretence of Adea. 


refreſhing themſelves, and taking a view of 
the place, (being all choſen men; ) and the 
better to cover his treachery, he ſent word to 
the king, that to prevent any diſorders, he 
would ſend one hundred men the next day 
to bring them aboard again. The nes 

en 
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orders for the repairing the fortifications of Ba 
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Zu, Baldens. Aden was ſo credulous as to aſſign theſe out paying him a viſit ? The king returned, Baldæus 
No SY three hundred men their quarters in his Had the grand ſeignior been here in perſon, A 
caſtle ; which Soliman had no ſooner notice ought to have done no more that what I have 
of, but he ſent the next day, inſtead of the done; and I am ſure I ſhould not have been 
one hundred men, no leſs than two thou- treated thus. *T1s true, I am now in your 
ſand Fanizaries, to the no ſmall aſtoniſn- power, which I might have prevented, had I 
ment of the king, who now beginning to not truſted my ſelf and my kingdom with thoſe 
miſtruſt the matter, did not know what who now are going to betray both; without 
courſe to take; but whilſt he was conſider- which Aden need not have flood in fear of your 
ing what meaſures to take, news was brought ſtrength : I am now, though too late, ſenſible 
that a much ſtronger body of Turks was ad- of my approaching deſtiny, ſeeing myſelf in the 
vancing into the city, who had no ſooner hands of a treacherous tyrant ; but though you 
poſted themſelves near the caſtle, but the may diſpoſe of my body, I hope the bravery of 

commander in chief told the king with a the inhabitants of Aden, and the grandure of 
7 ſmile, That he would be pleaſed to give a heir princes will out-laſt your barbarous cruel 
feed a. viſit with two or three of his courtiers to fies. He had no ſooner ended his ſpeech, The ti of 
beard the Sgliman, who was indiſpoſed aboard his but Soliman ordered him to be hanged on 
— veſſels. The king now began plainly to the main-maſt yard, with four of his chief 
cee the danger that threatened him; but not courtiers, and afterwards ſeized upon the 
being in a condition to make any oppoſition, city, excuſing his treachery with the grand 
he was forced to ſubmit z and being brought ſeignior's order, to puniſh the king for his 
before Soliman, he asked them with an un- being a friend to the Portugueſe. | 

rallel'd magnanimity, under what colour Di being one of the chiefeſt places of the 
he could preſume to take in cuſtody a prince Indies, we thought it would not be unac- 
in amity with the Grand Seignior, and to ceptable to the reader, to inſert the entire 
treat him no otherwiſe than as a criminal ? hiſtory thereof here. We will now proceed Paman, 

Unto which Soliman reply'd, And are you to the deſcription of the other places: Da- 

not aſhamed to let the admiral of the grand man was one of the moſt ancient and noted 


ſeigmor ſtay three days in your harbour with- places of the kingdom of Cambaja, which 
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Baldezus.as we told you before, was taken and de- 
WV ftroyed by Martino Alphonſo de Soza. As 
to Chaul and Bazain, there is ſcarce any 


— thing remarkable to be ſaid of them, except 
what has already been mentioned in the ac- 
count of Div. 

Adeſcrip- Dabul is a city ſeated at ſeventeen degree 


ron of Da forty five minutes of northern latitude, upon a 
moſt pleaſant river, ariſing out of the moun- 
tain Ballaguatte, about two leagues from the 
ſea; in former times much frequented by 
foreign merchants, and famous for its trat- 
fick and riches. Sabajus (a declared enemy 
of the Portugueſe) had ſurrounded this city 
with a wall, and fortified the harbour there- 
of with a ſtrong caſtle, which being garri- 
ſoned with ſix thouſand men, (among whom 
were five hundred Turks, he thought him- 
{lf ſecure againſt any attempts of the Por- 
1 eſe. 11 
But D' Ameyla, the Portugueſe admiral, 
appearing with his fleet, (aboard whereof 
were thirteen hundred European land- ſol- 
diers; beſides four hundred Malabars,) ſent 
ſome of his galleys to make a falſe attack 
upon the caſtle, whilſt he took this oppor- 
tunity of landing his men at ſome diſtance 
from thence. The Indians perceiving their 
error, marched with all poſſible ſpeed out 
of their gates againſt the Portugueſe, whom 
they galled ſorely with their arrows; but 
Is taken by theſe advancing with ſword- in- hand againſt 
we 3 their enemies, made ſuch a havock among 
Ses. them, that they were glad to retreat to- 
wards the city, and being cloſely purſued 
by the Portugueſe, theſe enter'd pell-mell 
with them, and made a great ſlaughter, 
Killing all they met with, without ſparing 
men, women, or children. They got here 
a conſiderable booty, though a great part 
of the beſt moveables were burnt with the 
city, which was ſet on fire by the Portu- 
guefe. 
Limits of We have hitherto given you an account 
he kingdom of the moſt conſiderable cities of the king- 
of D=can. Jom of Decan, bordering to the ſouth upon 
Malabar, upon Biſnager to the eaſt, upon 
the ſea to the weſt, and upon Cambaja to 
the north: it's divided into three parts, viz, 
into Cuncan, Canara, and Ballaguatte, the laſt 
of which is a ridge of high mountains flat on 
the top, with moſt excellent paſtures, ex- 
The king- tending even beyond Goa. The next in 
com of Vi order is the kingdom of Vi/ſtarouy : the length 
lapour. whereof is no leſs than two hundred and 
fifty leagues, and its breadth one hundred 
and fifty. Its capital city, which bears the 
ſame name, lies ſeventy leagues beyond Goa, 
eighty ſrom Dabul, and is ſaid to be five 
leagues in compaſs, with very ſtrong walls, 
and five noble gates, on which are mounted 
above a thouſand braſ; and iron pieces of 
great cannon. They tell us, that among theſe 
there is one carry ing no Jels than five hun- 
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dred and forty pound weight of gunpowder, B. 


caſt by a certain Talian, a native of Rome, yy 


who being queſtioned by one of the King's 
commiſſioners concerning the money he had 
disburſed upon this account, threw him in- 
to the ſame hole where he had caſt the can- 
non before. Some have reckoned this city, 
but crroneouſly, among the cities of Cam- 
baja. 
abſolute ſovereign of this kingdom; but 
after a long and heavy war was forced, with fal 


divers other princes in tho! > parts, to become Grezr 1. 


a vaſſal to the Great Mogul : he uſed alſo gl. 
ſometimes to be embru:ied with the Por- 
tugueſe, 

This kingdom borders to the ſouth of 
Wingurla, upon the river Mr/2e, the boun- 
dary of the country of Carnatice, in the 
territory of Sivipancyr, 
Winzurla lies the ſca- port of Dany», the 
boundary of the kingdom o! agu on the 
ſide of the empire of tne Great Maul, about 
ten leagues from D nan. The river here 
has tour fathom and a half water at high 
tide, and one fathom and a half at low water. 
The ſecond river is named Terraponr, ha- 
ving at low water half a farhom; and with 
high tide two fathoms depth. T he third 
called Chunam, has generally two fathoms. 
The fourth, called Machyn, has two tathom 
and a halt at high water, and half a fathom 
at low tide. The fifth harbour is called 
Quelleny; the ſixth Bazain ; the ſeventh 


Bombain, (Bombay,) where the depth is fix Bomtij. 


fathom at high, and four at low water : 
the eighth is called Siouzvel, where at high 
water there is fix fathom deep. All theſe 
rivers belong to the kingdom of Yiſcapour ; 
but are for.the moſt part in the poſſeſſion of 
the Portugueſe, who have built their forts 
upon them : as for inſtance, at Bombain, 
(Bombay,) a ſpacious harbour, (at eighteen 
degrees fifty minutes northern latitude,) 
where ſhips may lie ſafe at anchor againſt 
all the winds. Here the Portugueſe have 
built a very fine caſtle, (the draught whereof 
you may 2 in the next cut, ) which com- 
mands the whole road; and was in 1662. 
given in part of ia dowry, together with 


: Tangier, in the Streights of Gibraltar, to the 


infanta of Portugal, upon her marriage with 
Charles II. king of England; whereby the 
Engliſh thought to have got a great booty 
from the Portugueſe ; whereas they are in 
effect places of no conſiderable traſſick. The 
rivers Dabul, Radiapour, and Carapalau, are 
entirely poſſeſſed by the natives. : 
For the reſt, this kingdom abounds in 
ſalr-petre works. 


double wall and ditch, with one hundred 
battering pieces, and a garriſon of tO 
thouſand men ; the richeſt merchants dwell 


in the ſuburbs. The other cities of note 
0 


Car. XII. 


The king of Viſagour was formerly The king, 


To the north of Irs limit: 


The royal palace lies in 11 
the center of the capital city, defended by a!“ 
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Car. XIII. Malabar and Coromandel. 84 


Baldeus. of this kingdom are Cintapour, a ſea- with the Portugueſe, and had blocked up Baldey:. 
port town, Razapour, Banda, Rajebaag, that harbour. The forces of the king of WWW 
inland cities; Arec, Mirdſy, Afta, Tamba, Viſiapour conſiſts in one hundred and fifty 

wingurla. and Wingurla, where the Hollanders have a thouſand horſe, and eight thouſand foot, 


ſtately factory: it is ſeated at fifteen degrees 
ſeven minutes of northern latitude, a place 
very conſiderable, not only for its plenty 
in wheat, rice, and all forts of proviſions 
and refreſhments, but alſo for its ſituation 
near Goa, which ſtood the Dutch in no ſmall! 
ſtead, whilſt they were engaged in war 


C HAP. XIII. 


Goa taken by Albuquerque. The Death of Sabajus. Hidalcati 
comes before Goa, Albuquerque takes Goa à ſecond time; routs 
the Moors, and eſtabliſhes Chriſtianity in that City. The Life and 

Actions of Xaverius in the Indies, China, and Japan: His Zeal 


and Piety. 
Goa has 8 HE city of Goa is ſeated in an iſle of 
bad air, a conſiderable bigneſs, at ſixteen de- 


and moſt of grees of northern latitude. The air or cli- 
pd mate is not very wholeſome here, ſo that 
the conti. the Portugueſe have in this place (as the 
vere Dutch have at Batavia) their great hoſpital 
of the Indies; becauſe many of the Euro- 
peans die here immediately after their arri- 
val, and many more fall ſick by reaſon of 
the moiſture of the air, as it was formerly 
at Batavia, which has been remedied ſince 
in ſome meaſure, by draining the fens 
thereabouts. Goa is the capital city of the 
Portugueſe Indies, the chief reſidence of 
their viceroy and archbiſhop. The cit 
is built after the Portugueſe manner, eac 
houſe having its peculiar garden, as at 
> Rs and other Portugueſe cities in the In- 
tes. 
on mg The famous city of Goa was conquered 
— for the Portugueſe by Albuquerque in the 
following manner: One Timegja, a famous 
perſon in thoſe parts, having poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of a ſmall iſle belonging to the king- 
dom of Onor, was a declared enemy of Sa- 
bajus, (of whom before,) and the Mabome- 
tans of Goa, who interfering with him in 
their commerce, he had deſtroyed many of 
the ſhips of the Egyptians and Saracens tra- 
ding thither. Thus being linked in point of 
intereſt to the Portugueſe, he had declared 
to Almeyda his readineſs to do what ſervice 
he was able to perform to Emanuel then 
king of Portugal. 

Albuquerque coming into thoſe parts, ſent 
for Timoja, to conſult with him concern- 
ing certain matters of moment relating to 
thoſe parts, who informed him, that Sa- 
bajus being a declared enemy of the Porlu- 
$Ue/e, had, after the taking of Dabul, beſtow'd 
vaſt ſums of money in making prepara- 

Vor. III. 


of which more anon in the deſcription of 
Negapatan. We will in the next place pro- 
ceed to the deſcription of Goa, together 
with its origin, and what afterwards hap- 
pened moſt remarkable in choſe parts be- 
twixt our nation and the Portugueſe. 


tions againſt the chriſtians 3 but being pre- Sabajus #if 
vented by death from putting them in exe- 4% 
cution, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Hidal- 
can, who being engaged in a war with the 
neighbouring kings, and Goa at this time 
embroiled with inteſtine diviſions, which 
had made moſt of the garriſon deſert his ſer- 
vice, he was of opinion, that in caſe Abu- 
querque would for this time ſet aſide his 
expedition againſt Ormus, and attack Goa, 
he might make himſelf maſter of that city 
without much oppoſition: and to convince 
him of the ſincerity of his intention, he of- 
fered to go along with him in perſon, and to 
take his ſhare in all the danger. Albuquerque 
approving of the counſel of Timoja, called 
together a council of war; in which it being 
agreed to lay aſide the deſign upon Ormus 
and in lieu thereof to attack Goa, Timoja 
liſted a good number of ſoldiers, (under 
pretence that they were to be imployed 
againſt Ormus,) and ſoon after having join'd 
Albuquerque with fourteen ſhips, they tarried 
near eleven days in the iſle of Anchediva : 
for ſome of the Portugueſe began to queſtion 
the ſucceſs of this enterprize, alledging that 
there were four thouſand men in garriſon in 
the city, and that it was imprudence to re- 
ly too much upon Timeja: but Albuquerque Albuquer- 

rſiſting in his reſolution, ſer fail from the que /r: 
iſle, and came to an anchor before the bar of fall f W 
Goa. 

F 1 hence he detached Anthony Noro- 
nia, his ſiſter's ſon, and Timegja with ſome 
light veſſels, ro make thernſclves maſters 
of the two forts that defended the entrance Two /orts 
towards the city; which being done with taten. 
all imaginable ſucceſs, he ſent his meſ- 
ſengers to Goa, to ler the inhabitants know, 
that if they would ſubmit, they ſhould be 
treated like friends, and be diſcharged of 
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542 
Baldæus. one third part of the tribute they were ob- 
WY V liged to pay to Hidalcan ; but in caſe of 
retuſal they muſt expect no mercy. The 
inhabitants of Goa ſeeing themſelves reduced 

to this nonplus, in the abſence of Hidalcan, 

moſt of their ſoldiers having deſerted, and 

their forts in the enemies hands, thought 

it their wiſeſt courſe not to abide the ex- 
tremity, but to accept of the offers of the 

Goa fur- Portugueſe ; which they did accordingly, 
1 and received Albuquerque with all the de- 
gueſe. monſtrations of friendſhip, who rode trium- 
phantly on horſeback into the city under the 
acclamations of the people, a Dominican 
carrying an enſign with a croſs in it, and an- 

other the keys of the city (ſurrendered to 

him) before him. He was very punctual 

in performing all the articles agreed upon 

betwixt him and the inhabitants, forbid- 

ding the ſoldiers, under the moſt ſevere pe- 

nalties, to commit the leaſt outrages. His 

next Care was to take a view of the condi- 

tion of the city, where he found divers good- 

ly veſſels, ſome lately built, others upon 

the ſtocks ; the arſenal very well provided 

with artillery, and the king's ſtables with 

a conſiderable number of the beſt Arabian 

horſes. And finding, by the ſituation of 

the place, of what Sanne it might 

prove to the Portugueſe for the future, in 

carry ing on the war upon the continent of 
Cambaja and the cape of Corus, and to 
keepthe neighbouring princes in awe, he left 

no ſtone unturned to provide for its ſecurity. 

Thus much for the firſt enterprize of the 

Portugueſe upon Goa, We will now alſo 

give you a ſhort account of their further 


Toft again ſucceſs, how they loſt it again by treachery, 


by the Por- 


— and regained it a ſecond time, the 25th 


of November 1510. where theſe follow ing 
perſons ſignaliz d themſelves to their im- 
mortal honour, Manuel de Cunha, Manuel 
de Lacerda, Don Fobn de Lima, and his 
brother Don Feronimo de Lima, Denys Fer- 
nandes, Diego Mendes de Vaſconcelos, with 
many others. 

For Hidalcan had no ſooner received the 
ſurprizing news of the loſs of Goa, but he 
made a peace with the neighbouring princes 
upon the beſt conditions he could, with an 
intention to bend all his forces towards the 
recovery of Goa. The better to compaſs 

his deſign, he ſent Camalcan his Hann; a 
brave ſoldier, before with eight thouſand 
foot, and fifteen hundred horſe, to endea- 

| vour to paſs a certain branch of the ſea 
Hidalcan which incloſes the iſle, he himſelf intendin 
prepares for to follow with an army of five thouſand 
yy of Goa, horſe, and forty thouſand foot, as ſoon as 
he had made all the neceſſary preparations 
for ſuch an enterprize. 

Camalcan having pitched his tents near 

the fea-ſhore, this, together with the news 
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of the approach of Hidalcan with a moſt Balls, 
powerful army, cauſed no ſmall conſterna- wy 
tion in the iſland. Goa was inhabited at 
that time by two forts of people, viz. the 
Mabometans and Pagans ; the firſt out of 
an irreconcilable hatred to the chriſtians, 
cry'd out for Hidalcan the fon of Sabajus, 
who was of the ſame religion with them; 
and the pagans fearing leaſt they ſhould be 
ſeverely chaſtiſed for their having ſurren- 
dered the city upon ſuch eaſy terms, were 
for purchaſing Hidalcan's favour by be- 


traying Albuquerque's counſels to him. The 


worſt of all was, that many even among 
the Portugueſe began to upbraid Au- 
querque with want of conduct; who they 
ſaid, out of vain-glory only, without the 
leaſt regard to the intereſt of Portugal, had 
with a handful of men ventured upon ſo de- 
ſperate an enterprize, as the ſeizing. of fo 
populous a city. 

Albuquerque nothing diſmayed at all 
theſe obſtacles, endeavoured to appeaſe the 
Portugueſe by fair words and promiſes, took 
one hundred of the chief inhabitants into 
cuſtody ; and having intercepted a letter 
directed to Camalcan, he puniſhed the au- 
thor thereof with death, with divers others 
who were convicted of a correſpondence 
with the enemy. But as his chief aim was Albuque. 
to diſpute their paſſage croſs the branch of que e 
the ſea, he had erected batteries providedj; 
with cannon at convenient diſtances near paſageine 
the ſea- ſide, and ſecured all their boats, thei/e. 
by which means he had repulſed them ſe- 
veral times in their attempts. At laſt, Camila 
taking the advantage of a dark tempe- Paſt in 
ſtuous night, they brought over both their 
horſe and foot, without receiving any con- 
ſiderable damage from the Portugueſe. Thus 
approaching to the city in battle-array, 
moſt of the inhabitants joined with them, 
which obliged the Portugueſe to retreat 
thither, though without any great proſpect 
of ſecurity. 

Camalcan ſummoned Albuquerque to a 
ſurrender under certain conditions; but 
though he was ſenſible 'of the approaching 
danger, and the difficulty there would be of 
receiving any relief in the winter ſeaſon from 
May till September, when the frequent 
ſtorms render the ſeas thereabouts unnavi- 
gable, and choak up the entrance of the 
harbour of Goa, yet was he reſolved to ex- 
pect the arrival of Hidalcan, and to abide 
the utmoſt extremities, rather than to ſurren- 
der the place, reſolving, if all failed to 
paſs the winter in his ſhips in the harbour 
in ſpite of the enemy. Camalcan, a{toniſh- 
ed at the reſolution of the Portugueſe, made 
ſeveral fierce attacks upon them, but in 
vain; till at laſt Hidalcan appearing 
with all his forces, he reſolved to cut ur 
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Baldens, all manner of proviſions from the Portu- 
WV gucſe, by which means he did not queſtion 


to become maſter of the place without 
bloodſhed. . 

He reſolved however to ſend a herauld 
to Albuquerque, to offer him honourable con- 
ditions, if he would depart ; but whilſt they 
were treating upon that head, he found 
means to have a ſhip loaden with ballaſt 
ſunk below the city, where the branch of the 
ſea is pretty narrow, and the channel very 
ſtrait, with an intention to have another 
ſunk hard by it: Albuquerque was no ſooner 
advertiſed thereof, but he called a council 
of war; in which it was unanimouſly agreed, 
that they ſhould embark the next night, 
before they had ſtopp'd up the whole chan- 
nel, that the enemy might not intercept 
their paſſage. 

Accordingly they marched out in the 
dead time of the night ; but having ſet fire 
to their magazine, they were diſcovered and 
attacked by the enemy ; ſo that with much 
ado they got to their ſhips, when they 
weighed their anchors, and with incredible 
difficulty paſſed through the narrow chan- 
nel*at ſome diſtance from the town: by 

Tie Portu- which, however, they were not freed from 
gueſe in their miſery or danger; for by the conti- 
ary A nual windings of the river they were fre- 
"quently expoſed to the enemy's fire, and be- 
ing deſtitute of freſh water, they were 
forced to drink ſalt corrupted water; what 
horſe-fleſh they had left being alſo conſum- 
ed, they were reduced to feed upon mice, 
cats, and leather, which occaſioned a great 
mortality among the Portugueſe. Add to 
this, that they were continually annoy'd 
with the enemy's cannon from the two be- 
fore-mentioned forts, (left by the Portugueſe 
tor want of men,) and ſaw no way how 
to bn them without a moſt manifeſt ha- 

zard. 

Albuquerque being put to theſe ſtraits, re- 
ſolved upon a thing which at firſt ſight ap- 
peared rather to be a madneſs, than found- 
ed upon ſerious conſiderations ; but the 
event ſhewed, that in extremitics the bold- 

aa eſt and moſt hazardous undertakings are 
rempe of often the beſt. Both theſe forts were pro- 
te Potty. Vided with good garriſons ; but being ſen- 
gueſe, ſible of the miſery of the Portugueſe, they 
regarded them ſo little, that they ſcarce 
thought it worth their while to guard their 
poſts : Albuquerque having received ſome 
notice thereof, detached three hundred 
choſen men, whom he divided into two 
troops ; theſe being animated with great 
promiſes and revenge, advanced towards 
the forts at the ſame time, and finding the 
centries aſleep, killed them, and ſo enter- 
ing the forts, ſoon put the reſt to flight, 
took poſſeſſion of the fort, and carried off 
the cannon aboard their veſſels. FHidalcan 
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was fo ſurprized at this bold enterprize, Baldeys. 
that not thinking himſelf ſecure in the place 
where he was, he ordered his tent to be 
pitched at a greater diſtance. 

The next thing the Indians attempted 
was, to endeavour to ſet fire to the Portu- 
gueſe fleet by means of dry bruſh-wood and 
faggots dipp'd in pitch and roſin; to pre- 
vent which Albuquerque manned out certain 
boats to burn them be they could come 
near enough, This occaſioned a ſmart en- 
gagement, wherein Anthony Noronia, (a Anthony 
brave young gentleman, declared viceroy — 8 
of the Indies after Albuquergque,) being > 
3 wounded in the knee, died a few 
days after. The enemy's loſs was alſo very 
conſiderable; but the death of Noronia, to- 
gether with the manifold miſeries, dangers, 
and difficultics they had daily to ſtruggle 
with, made the Portugueſe reſolve to fail * 
to the iſle of Anchediva to ſet aſhore their 3 
ſick men, who ſtood in great need of refreſh- diva. 
ments for their recovery. | 

Whilſt Abuguerque was here ruminating 
with himſelf how to recover Goa, a ſqua- 
dron of ten Portugueſe men of war arrived 
in the Indies. Strengthened with this ſuc- 
cour, and having new modelled his forces 
by purging them of ſome mutinous ſpirits, 
he embarked one thouſand five hundred 
land- ſoldiers, and three hundred Malabars 
aboard thirty four veſſels; and ſteering his 
courſe to the iſle of Onor, he concerted new 
meaſures with Timoja for the recovery of 
Goa and having engaged him to lift as 
many forces as poſſibly he could, he ſet fail 
immediately towards Goa with ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing confidence of ſucceſs, that the In- 
dians upon his approach deſerted the forts 
without firing a cannon, | 

Advancing from hence to the city, a A tac Go 
bloody engagement enſued near the royal 2 /ecoud 
palace, which Hidalcan's ſoldiers pretending *”* 
to defend to the utmoſt extremity, but being 
routed, the reſt threw down their arms, 
ſome precipitating themſelves from the walls 
into the ditch, others ſeeking refuge, or ra- 
ther death among the waves, whilſt the reſt 
diſperſed in the iſland. . This engagement 
laſted above ſix hours. Immediately after 
Timeja coming to the aſſiſtance of the Por- 
tugueſe, they entered the city, where they Audtale is. 
made a moſt miſerable havock among the 
Moors, whom they were reſolved to extir- 
pate root and branch; ſeven thouſand where- 
of are ſuppoſed to have been ſlain in four 
days time, the pagans themſelves being ex- 
aſperated at them for having diſpoſſeſs'd 5 
them of their lands, cut many of them to cn mit 
pieces, and among the reſt the treaſurer of great cruel- 
Hidalcan, in whoſe houſe they found a“. 
good booty. Such of the Mahbometans as 
were taken priſoners, Albuquerque ordered 
to be incloſed in a T4r&;/þ moſque, * 
wit 
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41. Baldeus.with a certain renegado chriſtian, who had 
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buried here five months, a certain jeſuit tra- Baldeys 


| A deſerted to Goa, and to ſet it on fire; which velling that way from Goa, being defirous N 
11 was executed accord ingly. to ſee the body of Aaverius, found not on- 
LIKE The next thing Albuquerque took care ly the body, but alſo his cloaths uncorrupt- 


ed, and of a very odoriferous ſcent. 

Thus it being judged unſeemly that his 
body ſnould rema in any longer under ground, 
Didacus Pereria cauſed a magnificent coffin 


| of, was to have bricks and lime made for 
Fo the rebuilding and ſtrengthening of the forti- 
17 fications; and (if we may credit the Por- 
16 tugueſe) as they were digging under the 


11) A croſs ruins of ſome old walls, they found a brazen adorned with gold and filk to be made, 

j 8 croſs, which (conſidering no chriſtians were wherein the body was depoſited at Malacca, 
og ever known to have lived there before) was till it could be tranſported to Gow, where 1; tranſpu 
looked upon by them as a miraculous good it was received with incredible demonſtra- n 

omen, preſaging the eſtabliſhment of the tions of joy by the viceroy, all the perſons 

chriſtian religion there. of note, and eſpecially by the jeſuits, and 

Albuquerque having puniſhed with death depoſited with a great deal of ceremony in 

ſuch of the inhabitants as had had a hand the chappel of S. Paul. And finding that 

in the firſt mutiny, ordered that the Por- the people were ſo eager to touch his body, 

tugucſe ſhould marry the young women of that it was to be feared they would in time 

the country, (after they been baptized,) conſume it, or carry it away by piece- meals, 

the better to people the city, which from it was incloſed in an iron grate; ſuch being 

that time an to increaſe conſiderably ; the zeal of the people of Goa, at that time, 

Segueria having cauſed the firſt church that that they would embrace the body of A- 

was built, with the adjacent houſes and verius without intermiſſion, lay their beads 

3 z convent, to be dedicated to St. Francis. And upon it, rub it with their hands, Sc. and 

chu 


the whole city rung of the praiſes of this 
ſaint, of his uncommon zeal, piety, chari- 
ty, mildneſs, his dangers in his voyages, 


| in the year 1548. the church and convent 
—ů of Dominicans was erected of brick-work, 
Domini - twelve fathers of that order being about 


Cans, that time introduced into the Indies by 
James Bermudius, a Caſtilian. After the 
arrival of the jeſuits in thoſe parts, (who 
have alſo a fine college here,) there were in 
four years time baptized no leſs than ſeven- 
teen thouſand two hundred and ninety In- 
| dians, without reckoning thoſe converted 


his chaſtity, temperance, faſts, prayers, 
miracles, conſtancy, prudence, and great 
actions = the honour of chriſt, 

The h he made upon his departure 
for Yards and China to nis find, who 
were for diſſwading him from ſo dangerous 
an undertaking, is fo excellent in its kind, 


Increaſe of by the Franciſcans and Dominicans before, that it very well deſerves a place in this 


ehe Chriſ- In the jeſuits chappel lies intrenched the bo- treatiſe. 
dy of Francis Aaverius, of which the Por- 
tugueſe relate ſtrange miracles, as well as of I Am ſurprized to ſee you who ſpend xai 
his whole life; an ample relation whereof ** 1 your days in the praiſe of God Al-/** 


«« mighty s power and mercy, ſhould now 
be ſo diffident thereof in regard of my 
«© perſon. Have you forgot who is the 


may be ſeen in Jobn de Lucena in Portu- 
gueſe, by Daniel Bartholi in Italian, and by 
ſeveral others in Latin; and in another trea- 
tiſe of Bartholi, printed at Rome, 1653, ** ſupreme governor of the univerſe ? and 
concerning the actions of the antient fa- ** that every thing is ruled by his will ? 
thers of the jeſuitical order. It will be ſuf= ** Can you be deſtitute of inſtances of this 
ficient for us to touch upon ſome of the ** nature ? Don't the waves of the ſea, who 
chief heads related by the Portugueſe of this opened a way to the ſervants of God 
Saint. through the depth thereof, furniſh you 
He died in the iſle of Sanchan in China, with an undeniable example? Don't the 
1552, the ſecond of December, of a violent winds who allay'd their fury by his com- 
fever, in the eleyenth year of his voyage * mand, proclaim his power ? Pray look 
over the Indies. His dead carcaſe was laid ** upon 7ob, who could not be afflicted 
in a coffin with his cloaths on, filled with “ by the devil, without God's ſpecial per- 
lime, with an intention to tranſport his miſſion. The mouth of truth himſelt 
bones thence after the fleſh had been con- © tells you, that the hairs of our heads are 
ſumed by the quick lime. Many days af- numbered. As we ſee ambaſſadors of 
ter the Portugue/e opening the coffin, found temporal princes, relying upon their 
His body un- his body not only uncorrupted, but alſo of characters, and the power of their maſ- 
corrupted. à lively colour, and moſt agreeable ſcent. ** ters, paſs unarmed and undiſturbed, 
Thence being tranſported to Malacca, and ** through an enemy's camp; fo it be- 

the coffin being opened a ſecond time, comes us, who bear the character of in- 

above three months after his deceaſe, they ** terpreters of the divine law, and of 

found neither the leaſt ſigns of corruption, teachers of the heathens, to rely upon 


or any nauſeous ſtench, After he had been nothing but the aſſiſtance and power 2 
| 66 the 


The death 
of Xave- 
tius. 
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paldeus.** the divine majeſty, which without any ** hinder us from the promoting of God's Radi. 
* c other weapons can carry us ſaſely through ** ſervice.” doth Lond 
all dangers both by ſea and land, through 
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«* fire and ſword, or what elſe may ſeem 
« to oppoſe the accompliſhment of his 
« will. And if it happen that ſome of his 
faithful miniſters fall into the hands of 
* cruel perſons, if meg are devoured by 
« wild beaſts, ſuffer ſhipwrecks, or are 


<* to hazard his life for God's ſervice, and 
** to look upon every thing as a trifle in 
** compariſon of the kingdom of heaven, 
* and 1ts increaſe ? Let no ſuch thoughts 
enter our minds, there being nothing ſo 
precious, that ought in this regard to 


cc 


A moſt excellent ſpeech, worthy to be 
imprinted in the hearts of all faithful mi- 
niſters of Chriſt; and the more valuable 
upon that ſcore, that his deeds were alto- 
gether agreeable to his words; for em- 
bark ing at Goa for Malacca, he thence 


« expoſed to hunger, - thirſt, cold, heat, fer fail in a Chineſe Fonke, or veſſel, for Ja- 
= 11 ſickneſſes and other miſeries; all theſe pan, where he arrived happily at Cango- 
os: care to be looked upon as the effects of xima, where this great man did not think 

the divine pleaſure, to try the faith and it below himſelf to be inſtructed in the firſt 

e conſtancy of his ſervants : for were it not rudiments of that language for Chriſt's ſake. 

« ſo, we are ſufficiently convinced by ma- The next thing he applies himſelf to, was, 

e ny examples, in what manner our God to have the chief articles of the chriſtian 

« has a careful eye over them; how he faith tranſlated into the Faponeſe language, 

« has ſent the ravens to feed them, the making ule for this purpoſe of an interpre- 

« angels to feed them; how the wildeſt ter, till he attained himſelf to the perlec- 

&« beaſts have depoſited their natural fury tion thereof, in which he ceaſed not to 

and become mild? how the flame itſelf labour day and night; being moved by 

has not been able to hurt them, nor the an uncontroulable zeal of planting the gol- 

« greateſt tyrants to execute their cruel. pel among theſe pagans. Truly a very 

ties upon them. "Tis true, the victory commendable zeal, not to be forgotten by 

« does not always incline on our fide, and all who bear the name of chriſtians ; and 

ce we are often fruſtrated in the expecta- though Xaverizs's religion differs in certain 

< tion of the fruits of our labour; but points from ours, yet might his piety 
<« thoſe diſappointments ought not in the and other commendable virtues ſerve as 

e leaſt ſtop the hand of a zealous miniſter, an encouragement to all pious miniſters, to 

<* in attempting every thing that may con- follow his footſteps in performing the ſer- 

© duce to God's honour, and the ſalvation vice of God to the utmoſt of their power, 
<« of ſouls. If a ſoldier, in hopes of a ſmall It muſt be confeſſed on all hands, that had 

* ſhare of honour, ventures his life in the not the active ſpirit of the jeſuits awaken- 

* midſt of his enemies; if the ſeaman for ed the Franciſcans, and other religious or- 

* the hopes of an inconſiderable lucre, ders from their drouſineſs, the Roman 

& leave the ſhore, and commit his life to church had before this time been buried 
: ** the mercileſs waves, would it not be a in its ruins : and as for myſelf, I am very 

_ * ſhame for a miniſter of Chriſt to refuſe 


willing to own, that my pen is not capa- 
ble of expreſſing the worth of ſo great a 
man; though at the ſame time I am of 
opinion, that if Aaverius were alive now, 
he would diſown many things, eſpecially 
as to his miracles, ſince publiſhed by his 
followers. 
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Increaſe of the City of Goa : Its Traffick, Manners, and Way of 


living of the Portugueſe there. 


Company and the Portuguele. 


The War betwixt the Dutch 
Their Ambaſſadors appear in the 


Great Council at Batavia: Their Propoſitions and Tranſactions. 


T9 E. city of Goa increaſing every year little diſturbed by our ſhips. Whilſt Goa rmereaſe 

; in riches and traffick, increaſed alſo was in its flouriſhing ſtate, they uſed to and rraffick 
in ſtrength by the addition of ſeveral forts ſend their ſhips to Pegu, Siam, Japan, Per- Goa. 
near the water- ſide; this being the capital /ia, Cambaja, Arabia, Malabar, Coroman- 

city of the Portugueſe in the Indies. Its del, Bengale, Achem, beſides divers other 

trafick was much more conſiderable for- places. It is well inhabited, not only by Inhas:: 
merly than of late years, ſince by our Europeans, but allo Canarins, Moors, and tauts. 


blocking up the bar of Goa, they were not a Pagans of all nations, who live for the 
Vol. III. | | OL moſt 
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Baldzus. 


2 


The way of 


living of 
the Portu- 


gueſe. 


Tir luſt, 


and pride. 


Their jeans 


lotiſy. 


Diſtempers. 


Deſcription of the Coafts of 


moſt part upon trading, or are handicraftſ- 
men. The great ſtreet of Goa has many 
rich ſhops well ſtored with ſilks, porcellain, 
and other precious commodities, druggiſtry 
wares, manufactories, Fc. Some of theſe, 
as well as freſh proviſions, are fold every 
day in the market-places, where you hear 
a crier, or auctioneer, (called by them La- 
lane, ) to ſell in publick all forts of goods, 
both movable and unmovable, cattle , 
ſlaves, &c. to the faireſt bidder ; but they 
leave off early, by reaſon of the exceſſive 
heat about midday. 

The manner of living of the Portugueſe 
is the ſame here as in moſt other places of 
the Indies ; they are diſtinguiſhed into Ca- 
zados, i. e. married people, and Zoldados, 
ſingle people; the laſt are moſt eſteemed. 
The Portugueſe here are generally very idle, 
ſeldom applying themſelves to any employ- 
ment, leaving the management of their bu- 
ſineſs, for the moſt part, to their ſlaves ; 
even the women committing the care of 
their children to the female ſlaves, who alſo 
give them ſuck. The men frequently marry 
with the natives of the country, yet not ſo 
much now as formerly : the children begot 
betwixt a Portugueſe and an Indian woman 
are called Miſtices, as the children of theſe 
Miſtices are called Caſtices. 

The men are generally addicted to ex- 
ceſſive luſt ; and I remember to have ſeen 
three women-ſlaves lie in at once, who were 
got with child by their maſters ; fornication 
and adultery being conſidered among them 
as errors of little moment : but they are 
very averſe to drunkenneſs, notwithſtanding 
which quarrels and murders are frequent 
among them. 

The men are alſo generally exceſſive 
proud, there being ſcarce any of them that 
thinks himſelf removed a little above the 
vulgar fort, but what has his umbrello car- 
:1ed over his head, another ſervant to carr 
his cloke after him, and another who holds 
his ſword : they uſe frequently ſnuff, not 
excepting even the maidens and women ; 
and as they walk along the ſtreets, they are 
continually ſtroking and ſetting up their 
whiskers. The women never appear abroad 
cither a foot or in chairs unveil'd, their 
husbands being (and perhaps not without 
reaſon) very jealous of them; for which 
reaſon allo they keep them at home in 
their apartments above ſtairs, the windows 
whereof are ſo contrived, that they can 
look upwards, but not downwards into the 
ſtreets. 

The diſtempers moſt in vogue at Goa are 
the burning fevers, which the Portugueſe cure 
by veneſection, ſometimes five or ſix times 
a-day, but they let but little at a time, 
The French or Spaniſh pox are allo lo com- 
mon here, (as in moſt other parts of rhe 


Indies,) that a Fidalgo, or gentleman, here Bal, 
does not look upon 1t as a diſgrace to have Weg, 
been afflicted with it twice or thrice in his 
life-time. For the reſt, the Portugueſe uſe 
much ſweetmeats, and take a draught of 
cool water after it, they being enemie: to 
ſtrong liquors, and moderate in their diet, 
a ſmall ſhare ſufficing for a good number of 

ple. The women feed much upon rice, 
though they have excellent wheaten bread ; 
they alſo ule frequently Betel and Aret, and 
all ſorts of pickles, which makes them have 
a pale colour. 

The king of Viſiapour has more than once The kin, , 
ſhewn his inclination of attacking Go by Yap 
land, eſpecially at that time, whilſt Corne- — y 
lins Stmonſz commanded the Dutch fleet in Gon 
thoſe parts, he being much reſpected among 
the Mahometans ever ſince his burning of 
the gallcons near Mormagon : but the death 
of the ſaid admiral prevented the deſign ot 
that king, as much queſtioning whether his 
ſucceſſor might be a man of the ſame ſtamp. 

In the year 1641. the ſaid king promiſed a 
lecond time to form the ſiege of Goa, pro- 
vided the Dutch company would engage to 

let a certain number of their ſhips winter at 
Dabul, Ortzery, or ſome other of his maje- 
ſty's harbours, which was no more than a 
neceſſary precaution, it being certain, that 

in caſe the ſiege ſhould miſcarry, the Por- 
{1gueſe, without our aſſiſtance, would have 
made themſelves maſters of theſe harbours. 
Formerly it was accounted dangerous to 
ſend our ſhips to the bar of Goa before Oclo- 
ber; but experience has taught us ſince, 
that this coaſt of the Indies is navigable to- 
wards the latter end of Auguſt, or in Sep- 
tember, the exact time when the rich ſhips 
come from Moſambique, Maſcatte, and di- 
vers other places, which have ſometimes 
been taken by our ſhips 3 whereas if they 
come later, they have nothing elſe to do 
but to attempt the galleons under the caſtle, 

In the year 1640. the Portugueſe made ſhift Noe Ga 
to bring into the harbour two caracks, and 2 
as many galleons, well provided with men", 7 
and all other neceſſaries, which gave them EE 
the opportunity to fortify the iſle of Mor- 
magon ; ſince which time, to render the 
blockade by ſea the more effectual, the Hol- 
lander have ordered certain frigates to cruize 
with a ſloop near the cape and the Burned 
Iſlands, (called Ibas quimadas,) whereby the 
Portugueſe Caffilas, which ſupply them with 
proviſions, are prevented from going outor in. 

It is ſufficiently demonſtrable, that the 10 Durch 
Dutch company did at firſt judge it for their 27 wy 
intereſt to be maſters of Goa, but laid it of Gou, 
aſide afterwards, thinking it more for their 
intereſt to block up the bar of Go; cer- 
tain it is, that both the directors and the 
governor and members of the great council 
of the Indies, looked upon the war be- 
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Baldus. twixt them and Portugal as propitious to 

WY them, as is evident from the petition deli- 

The wr yered in May, 1641. by the ſaid directors 

betwixt ny in the Ilague to the ſtates-general of the 
— United Provinces. ' 5 

prise The chief intent of this petition, was to 

ile fit. ſnew, That though it was beyond all que- 

ſtion, that the Dutch Eaſt-India company 

was erected in its firſt beginning, 1n the years 

1601, 1602, and 1604. to carry on a peace- 

able commerce in the Indies; but that ſince 

experience had ſufficiently convinced them, 

that the Portugueſe, who had play d the 

maſters in the Indies for many years before, 

had left no ſtone unturned to diſturb the 

commerce of the Dutch, by ſeizing their 

ſhips, and imprinting very diſadvantageous 

notions of them into the Indian princes. 

That in 1602. when the Dutch KEaſt India 

trade was incorporated into one ſociety, or 

company, two peculiar advantages were 

(among others) obtained thereby ar that 

time : firſt, full authority of protecting 

their traffick jointly in the Indies by force 

of arms; the conlequence whereof had 

been, ſecondly, that the [:dian princes were 

entered into an engagement with the ſaid 

Dutch company, out of hatred and fear of 

the Porirgreſe 3 that, by theſe means, the 

ſhips of the Dutch company having purged 

the ſeas of the pirates, had ſettled fince 

the year 1604. their factories and traf- 

fick, not only in all the iſlands from 

the Red Sea as far as Japan, but alſo 

in the territories of the Grand Seig- 

Fafories of nior, in Arabia at Mocha, in Perfia even 

247 in the capital city of Pal an, in the King- 

lies, dom of Cambaja, and tne empire of the 

Great Mogul, in Desen, in Malabar, Nar- 

ſinga, Coromande!, Tolgenda, Bengale, Ara- 

can, Peg, Achin, Sumatra, Fambi, Palim- 

ban, Bantam, Cambodia, Siam, Cochin-China, 

Tongrin, &c. hat ſince the eſtabliſhment 

of thele factories, the ſecurity of their com- 

merce was chi founded upon this maxim, 

To maintain a war againlt the declared ene- 

my of theſe Indian princes, their engage- 

ments to us being founded upon their opi- 

nion of our enmity with the Portugueſe. To 

prove this, they alledge the following ten 

reaions, 


Ten reaſons I. Becauſe the Dutch Eaſt-India company 

fo the 0;-was chictly by means of the war with the 

1 Poriugueſe arrived to that greatneſs it is 

the Pottu- NOW at, their whole traffick in the Iudies 

bieſe. being founded upon this baſis; whence they 

draw yearly a return of ſeventy eight thou- 

land nine hundred and ten millions of guil- 

ders; and if the ſaid toundation were not 

ſhaken, they might expect every year larger 
returns, | 

2, That in caſe of a truce, they ſhould 

not reap the fruits of the victories, viz, £0 
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ut a ſtop to their power, a thing abſolutely Baldzus 
bo been oh ” do nd 

3. In caſe of a truce, the equipment of 
many ſhips of war would be laid aſide, by 
which means Holland would be deprived of 
the ſtrength of a conſiderable number of 
men of war in caſe of neceſſity. 

4. That in caſe of an abatement of the 
equipment of ſhips of war for the Eaſt In- 
dies, and conſequently of the diminution of 
our trade in the Indies, and the return of 
our ſhips from thence, the advantage accru- 
ing to Holland by the convoys mult alſo be 
neceſſarily diminiſhed. 

5. That many thouſands of families in 
the Indies would thereby be deprived of 
their livelihood. 

6. That the whole Zaſt-Indis trade, by 
which many millions are gained yearly, 
would decay in proportion as the 7 
{ugueſe ſhould increaſe in the ſaid trat- 
fick. 

7. That in regard of the intereſt of the 
Dutch company, it ought to be conſilercd, 
that ſince of late years they had been ar 
vaſt expences in providing ſhips of war, 
and liſting of ſoldiers, they were (through 
God's bleſſing) in a probability of ma- 
king farther conqueſts upon the Portu- 
gueſe. 

8. That in caſe the Eaſt-Judia trade 
ſhould come to decay, and conſequently 
their profit be diminiſhed, they would be 
in danger of being quite oppreſſed by the 
heavy burden they lay under, of providing 
garriſons and other neceſſaries againſt the 
attempts of the Europeans their enemies. 

That thereby the Dutch company 
would be expoſed to the hazard of being 
deprived of all the advantages they had 
gained by right of arms from the Portugueſe, 
or Other wiſe. 

10. In caſe of a peace or ceſſation of 
arms betwixt the Dutch company and the 
Portugueſe, 1t was to be feared, that the 
good underſtanding betwixt the ſaid com- 
pany and the Iudian princes would ſoon de- 
cay, to the no {mall detriment and danger 
of the company and their ſervants, eſpeciall 
in Japan: which traffick, if it were loſt, the 
trade of China would be of little conſe- 
quence; a peace or truce with the Por- 
tugncſe being abſolutely contrary to the 
engagements they had with the [diaz 
kings, 


In conſideration therefore of the great 
detriment that would accrue to the ſaid 
company by a peace with the Por/ugueſe, 
the ſaid directors did moſt humbly petition 
their high and mightineſſes to take it into 
ſerious conſideration, whether the damages 
their ſubjects, and eſpecially the company, 
were likely to ſufter thereby, would not in 

à great 
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ber of the great council of the Indies, Si- Baldey, 
mon van Alphen doctor of the laws, ſheriff M 
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Baldens.a great meaſure over-ballance the advan- 
ages the ſtates might promiſe themſelves 


from a peace with Portugal; and in caſe 
they judged the peace with Portugal abſo- 
lutely for their intereſt, whether the Eat 
Indies might not be excepted in the faid 
peace, as was done in the truce concluded 
1609. and whereof other inſtances were in 
freſh memory betwixt France, England, 
and Spain, who notwithſtanding they were 
entered into alliances ſince the concluſion 
of the peace in Europe, yet did continue 
the war in the Indies, as is evident from the 
Engliſh ſquadron's appearing before Mo/am- 
higue, Goa, and Manilha, and the aſſiſting 
of the Perſians in the conqueſt of Orinus 
againſt the Portugueſe. 

Laſtly, They requeſted, that in caſe 
their high and mightineſſes did not judge 
their reaſons of ſuch weight as to ſtop the 
truce in the Eaſt Indies, betwixt the com- 
pany and the Portugueſe, who lately have 
ſhaken off the Spaniſh dominion, and em- 
braced the intereſt of king 704: IV. their 
high and mightineſſes would be pleaſed at 
leait to delay the concluſion thereof till ad- 
vice could be had whether any of the places 
belonging to the Por/ugueſe in the Indies had 
declared for the new K ing, that the direc- 
tors might have the opportunity (in caſe of 
an enſuing truce) to recal ſuch of their ſer- 
vants as were perhaps engaged in the ſervice 
of ſome of the Indian princes, without 
which they might be in danger of being ſur- 
prized and ſeized there, to their irrecovera- 
ble detriment. 

Goa block! The bar of Goa had for a conſiderable 
up by the time been kept blocked up by a ſquadron 
Dutch. of Dutch ſhips, the better to annoy the 
Portugueſe in their traffic. James Cooper 
kept the ſaid harbour block'd up for three 
years ſucceſſively, as commodore, who was 
ſucceeded by Adam Weſterwwold, (of which 
hereafter in the deſcription of Ceylon,) and 
he by Anthony Kaan. In the year 1639. 
commanded before that place Cornelius Si- 
monſon Van der Veer, (mentioned before,) a 
brave commander; and 1641. Matthew 
Hendrikſz Quaſt, with ten ſhips, and one 
thouſand one hundred and forty ſeven men : 
this fleet took a carack 1ichly laden from 
Portugal; but he being killed in the engage- 
ment, was ſucceeded by Cornelius Leendertſz 
Blaau, reer-admuiral. 
I'm Portu- In the year 1642. two Portugeſe ambaſ- 
3 ſadors, named Diego Mendes de Britto, and 
41% ro Ba. Gonſalvo Villoſo de Santt Joſeph, a religious 
tavia. of the order of St. Francis, being ſent by 
the Portugueſe viceroy of the Indies to the 
general and great council of the Indies at 
Batavia, the fame were ordered to be re- 
ceived with all marks of honour and reſpect : 
for which purpoſe Mr. John Maatzuyker, 
chief penſionary, Julſtus Schouten, a mem- 


/ 


of the city of Batavia, Sebald Wanderaar 
receiver-general, Peter Soury, Barent Wich- 
mans, Dirk Snoek, Ewoud Spieringh, head 
factors, John Lamoot ſerjeant-major, Ge- 
rard Herbers doctor of the laws, head fac- 
tor, Franciſco de Souza de Caſtro, and An- 
thonio Fialho Fereira, both Portugueſe gen- 


tlemen, were ſent to conduct them from Their rec 
aboard their veſſel to the general's palace, . 


under the diſcharge of five pieces of can- 
non; and being immediately introduced 


into the apartment where the great council Apperr 
was then aſſembled, after the firſt compli. 


ments on both ſides, one of the ambaſſadors 
began to make his harangue: That Por- 
** tugal having withdrawn itſelf from the 
**© Spaniſh juriſdiction, had choſen Don 
** /obn, duke of Braganza, their king; 
that the ſaid king having ſoon after ſent 
an ambaſſador to their high and mighti- 
neſſes to treat of a peace and an alliance 
betwixt both nations, they had all the 
reaſon to believe that the ſame was 
brought to a happy concluſion before 
this time : in regard of which they were 
ſent by the viceroy of Goa to treat with 
their excellencies about a ceſſation of 
arms, as would more at large appear out 
of their credentials.” Which they deli- 
vered at the ſame time to the governor-ge- 
neral with this ſuperſcription : 
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A. O. Senhor Anthonio de diemen, Capitaon 
General de Nacaon Ollandeſa i eſte Oriente. 


On the other ſide was written, 
De Conde d' Aveiras ViceroyeCapitaon d India. 


The letter was ſealed with the arms of 
Portugal, and written in the Portugueſe lan- 
guage, as follows : 


* FN the beginning of September arrived 7%" er 
ny I in our fort Ouor, a caravel, ſent from 

Portugal ; whereby we were informed, 
that the Portugueſe have proclaimed and 
acknowledged a king of their own, by 
the general conſent of that nation. His 
majeſty of Portugal did, in one of his 
letters, give notice to us, that certain 
ambaſſadors having been difparched to 
their high#and mightineſſes the ſtates 
general, to treat about a peace, it was 
not doubted but the ſame would be ſoon 
concluded, a truce having been already 
agreed upon betwixt the two nations in 
Europe, .whereof notice had been given 
to the ſaid majeſty to the commodore 
24aſt, intimating, That as a ceſſation ol 
arms was concluded in Europe, ſo the 


ſame might take effect in theie gh 
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paldeus. *© and that he had given orders to the 
« yiceroy of Goa accordingly. After the 
e deceaſe of the ſaid commodore we gave 
notice thereof to Cornelius Leendertſz 
% Blaau his ſucceſſor, who excuſing him- 
« ſelf with his want of power, as being 
„ obliged to follow ſtrictly the orders of 
&« the great council of the Indies, we thought 
« fit to ſend Diego Mendes de Britto, gen- 
e tleman of the king's houſhold, and fa- 
&« ther Gonſalvo Villoſo, to treat with your 
<« excellencies concerning this point, they 
being provided with credentials from his 
«© majeſty, that whatever ſhall be agreed 
«© upon with them ſhall be valid, and kept 
e jinviolably. We wiſh all bleſſings to the 
% crown of Portugal and the United Pro- 
&* yinces. Dated Decemb. 6. 1641. 


Subſcribed, _ | 
Conde d Aveiras. 


The great council having told them, that 
they would take the matter into ſerious con- 
ſideration, the diſcourſe began to turn upon 
indifferent matters, and among the reſt con- 
cerning the carrack lately taken by the Dutch. 
The ambaſſadors being asked whether the 
captain did not preſent the viceroy with 
two or three casks of wine, they anſwered, 
No; at which the governor-general ſhewed 
a great diſlike, telling the ambaſſadors, 
that they muſt pardon the matter, it being 
a common thing for the beſt ſeamen to make 
the worſt courtiers. After the ambaſſadors 
had dined with his excellency, they were 
conducted to their lodgings at Mr. James 

Hei age, Harder's houſe. They were both perſons 
of a goodly aſpect, the Franciſcan being be- 
ing berwixt ſixty and ſeventy years of age, 

ard train, the other of about fifty. Their train con- 
ſiſted in two pages, and four Portugueſe 
footmen, beſides the negroes and miſtices, 
a gentleman, a ſecretary, ſurgeon, and two 
boys; their livery was orange colour. 

Their ſecong The 8th of February the ſaid ambaſſadors 

audience. demanded a ſecond audience; which being 
for weighty reaſons deferr*d till the 10th, 
they appeared a ſecond time at nine a clock 
in the morning in the great council, reite- 
rating their former propoſitions concerning 
a ceſſation of arms: and leſt the governor- 
Seneral might not as yet have received a 
tull account of what had been tranſacted in 
Europe, they produced certain original let- 
ters, ſent by his Portugueſe majeſty to the 
viccroy : but theſe being only private letters 
from certain Dutch merchants living at Li/- 
ben, and another letter from the ſtates-ge- 
neral to the admiralty of that place, and 
conſequently the ſame that were before ſent 
hither from our ſquadron at Goa, by the 
way of Coromandel, by the ſloop called the 


Pipeli, His excellency the governor-general 
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reply'd, That the laſt being ſent to the Baldæus. 
council before by the commodore Quat, www 
they had peruſed the ſame, and found, 

that in the letter of the ſtates- general, it 

was expreſly ſaid, That the Dutch ſhould 

not moleſt the Portugueſe on the other fide 

of the line; which being to be under- 

ſtood of the north ſide, the Indians were 

not comprehended therein; beſides, that 

they had not received any inſtructions 

upon that account from the governors 

and directors of the Eaft-India com- 

pany. | 

But to convince the ambaſſadors that 
they were not entered into this war out of 
any other motive than to obtain an honour- 
able peace, they could not but put them 
in mind, that though they had delivered 
their credentials from the viceroy, they had 
not brought along with them any poſitive 
proof, whether the ſaid viceroy were autho- 
rized by his majeſty of Portugal to treat 
concerning matters of ſuch great conſe- 
2 and it was conſequently to be 

oubted whether the ſame would be ap- 
proved of and ratify'd by his majeſty. 

One of the ambaſſadors reply'd, That 
the viceroy of India was always endowed 
with a power of making peace and war, 
many inſtances of which could be alledged 
upon divers occaſions, which would leave 
no room to queſtion his authority in this 
caſe z but if they did, they were ready to 
remain as hoſtages for the accompliſhment of 
what ſhould be agreed upon. His excel- 
lency the governor-general return'd, That 
he was ſatisfied of the authority of the vice- 
roy in making peace or war with the In- 
dian princes, but remained doubtful, whe- 
ther the ſame did extend alſo to the Eu- 
ropean nations : nevertheleſs, that he be- 
lieved the viceroy would not tranſgreſs his 
commiſſion, and that therefore they had 
been acknowledged as plenipotentiaries 3 
which being done, there remained nothing 
now to do, but to pxoceed to the treaty 
itſelf, and to make their propoſitions under 
what conditions they would have the truce 
ſettled. | 

The ambaſſadors anſwered, That they 
looked upon it as unneceſſary to inſiſt upon 
many conditions or limitations at this junc- 
ture, when they expected every day to hear 
of a peace concluded betwixt both nations 
in Europe; according to the conditions of 
which, both parties would be obliged to 
regulate themſelves hereafter : that their 
only aim now being to obtain a ceſſation of 
arms, the main thing in queſtion, was to 
fix a certain time of its beginning, which 
they thought ought to be taken from that 
very hour the truce was agreed upon and 
ſign'd betwixt them. 
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high and mighty the ſtates-general of the 


United Provinces, in reſpect of their terri- 
tories in Europe, with exception however 


The governor-general told them, That 
he agreed with them in that point 3 that 
not many conditions were required at this 
time; but that it would be next to an im- 
poſſibility the truce ſhould commence from 
the very hour the ſame was ſigned, it being 
very probable that the Dutch ſquadron 
would, in the mean while, not let ſlip any 
opportunity of taking their advantage over 
the Portugueſe; as the forces lately ſent to Cey- 
ton, perhaps, might have made an enterprize 
upon Negumbo or Columbo; as, on the other 
hand, the Portugueſe might probably have 
undertaken ſomething againſt Gale, or have 
obtained ſome advantages againſt the Dutch 
m other places: the viceroy himſelf having 
commanded Don Philippo Maſcarenhas, that 
he ſhould (till the news of the truce did 
arrive) act with his utmoſt vigour againſt 
the Dutch in Ceylon. He urged, That all 
theſe things conſidered, it was to be feared, 
that in caſe the truce commenced according 
to their defire, this might furniſh occafion 
to new miſunderſtandings, it being more 
than probable that neither of the two parties 
would be willing to reſtore what they had 
conquered in the mean while ; that there- 
fore it was his opinion, that the beginning 
of the ſaid truce muſt be ſo fixed, as that 
ſufficient time might be allowed for giving 
notice thereof to the ſubjects of both 
parties. 

The ambaſſadors made many objections 
againſt this, inſiſting to have the beginning 
of the truce ſettled from the date of the 
ſigning thereof; alledging, among the reſt, 
that they could ſcarce imagine the viceroy 
ſhould have ſent ſuch orders to Maſca- 
renhas. The governor- general reply'd, 
Fhat he had certain advice of it from 
Ceylon; but that nowithſtanding this, he 
hoped the ambaſſadors ſhould not leave 
Batavia unſatisfied. He at the ſame time 
invited them to dine with him, where they 
were ſplendidly entertained, and drank to 
the health of the king of Portugal, and 
the prince of Orange. 

The 18th of February the ſaid ambaſſa- 
dors had another audience ; wherein they 
defired a poſitive anſwer to their propoſitions, 
the time deſired by the governor to conſult 
with the great council being expired. They 
urged, That ſince the 14th of February ſome 
yachts were arrived, which had brought 
the confirmation of the news of the peace 
lately concluded betwixt both nations ; 
therefore they did not queſtion but their 
excellencies would no longer deny them the 
deſired trade. 

The governor-general gave for anſwer, 
That the ſaid yachts had touched at Fer- 
aambuco, from whence they had brought 
the articles of a ten years truce betwixt his 
Portugueſe majeſty Don Fobn IV. and the 


of the places and colonies belonging to 
the Eaſt and WYet-India companies; that 
they had alſo brought along with them the 
articles or conditions agreed upon betwixt 
their high and mightineſſes Re p Triſtan de 
Mendoza the Ayn. 19.0 ambaſſador, con- 
cerning the Veſt-India company: whence it 
appeared, that the ſame ought to be firſt ra- 
tified by his Portugueſe majeſty, and ſent 
back to the ſtates-general; and that the 
ſame after that ſhould not take effect before 
notice be given thereof in Braſil: and the ſame 
being agreed upon in reference to the Eaſt- 
India company, and our ſhips which left 
Holland in September laſt, being expected 
every day in theſe parts with the ratifica- 
tions of the ſaid treaty, it was thought 
convenient by the great council to expect 
their coming, and t& regulate themſelves 
according to the conditions agreed upon 
betwixt their reſpective maſters; eſpecially 
ſince the ſaid ſhips would probably arrive 
before the ſeaſon would permit the ambaſ- 
fadors to depart for Goa, and conſequently 
there would be no loſs of time in this reſpect. 

The ambaſſadors told them, That they 
could not but think it ſtrange, that ſince 
both nations lived in amity in Europe, they 
ſhould act in a hoſtile manner againſt one 
another in the Indies. The governor-ge- 
neral reply'd, That ſince their reſpective 
maſters had thought it convenient it ſhould 
be ſo, till the ratification of the treaty by 


his Portugueſe majeſty, and that notice had 


been given thereof to them, they were 
obliged to take their meaſures accordingly. 
The ambaſſadors anſwered, That they had 
promiſed themſelves a quite other anſwer ; 
though in all other reſpects they acknow- 
ledged the honours and obliging entertain- 
ment they had received, deſiring that a 
copy minke be given them containing an 
exact account of all the tranſactions, during 
their ſtay here, betwixt their excellencies 
and them, by which it might appear that 
they had not been defective in their zeal 
and induſtry to bring this matter to the 
deſired effect. This was promiſed by the 
governor-general, with this addition, 
That to give them all imaginable ſatiſ- 
faction concerning the truce, they would 
alſo give them a faithful copy of the 
articles thereof, not queſtioning but 
that the ſhips would arrive in the mean 
while ; but if they ſhould happen to ſtay 
longer, beyond expectation, they would con- 
ſult all proper means to give them what ſa- 
tisfaction they could. They thankfully 


received this anſwer, extolling once more 
the obliging entertainment they had met 


with at their hands; they dined with mo 
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gallus. of the members of the great council at the 
WY governor-general's houſe, and towards the 
evening took the air on horſe-back | 
Theirſourth The 3oth of March the ſaid ambaſſadors 
wwdence, had another audience; in which they deli- 
vered a memorial to the great council: 
which being read, the governor=general 
told them, That what was alledged in the 
ſaid memorial was a matter of fact, and 
agrecable to what had been entered in their 
records; but that they would not have them 
deſpond concerning the arrival of the ſhips, 
which he was ſorry ſtaid fo long behind; 
but that notwithſtanding this, he hoped 
they ſhould not depart without ſatisfaction. 
The ambaſſadors reply'd, His excellency 
would be pleaſed to remember his promiſe, 
of not letting them depart without ſatisfac- 
tion, or obtaining the end of their commiſ- 
ſion, in caſe the ſhips ſhould not arrive. 

The governor-general returned for an- 
ſwer, That by ſaying ſo, he did not intend 
to conſent to the truce, which was beyond 
his power, at leaſt till the arrival of the 
ſaid ſhips ; but to give them all the poſ- 
ſible marks of his good-will and efteem, 
and that they ſhould be diſmiſſed with all 
the marks of reſpect they were able to pay 
them. That ſince his maſters had thought 
fit to limit the beginning of the truce to 
the time of its being ratified by his maje- 
ſty of Portugal, and being returned into 
Holland, and thence to the Eaſt-Indies, they 
were abſolutely obliged to wait for the 
arrival of it, leſt it ſhould ſeem as if they 
thought themſelves more underſtanding in 
this point than the ſtates-general. 

One of the ambaſſadors made anſwer, 
That they were perſuaded his excellency 
the governor-general was ſufficiently au- 
thorized to make peace and war at his 
pleaſure in theſe countries, the ſame tending 
to the advantage of the Dutch nation; 
and that this ceſſation of arms could not 
but be acceptable to the ſtates- general, 
who had ſo lately concluded a peace with 
the king of Portugal, He further told 
them, That the viceroy of Goa was always 
authorized with ſuch a power ; but in a 
More peculiar manner at this time, having 
received expreſs orders for that purpoſe by 
a carvel from his ma jeſty. 

At laſt the ambaſſadors perceiving that 
the great council remained ſtedfaſt in their 
reſolution, they thought it unfit to puſh 
the matter any further for that rime, reite- 
ritmg their former requeſt, of having a 
copy granted them concerning their tranſ- 
actions here; and deſiring, that ſince the 
ſcaſon began to open the paſſage by ſea to 
Coromandel, they might be diſmiſſed forth- 
with, in order to proſecute their journey by 
and to Goa before the winter, the iame 

ing impracticable afterwards, by reaſon 
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of the frequent rains. The governor- general Baldæus. 
promiſed them entire ſatisfaction upon both WWW 
theſe heads, and that a ſhip ſhould be got 
ready for their excellencies ; but that how- 
ever, he could not forbear to tell them, That 
in his opinion they would do better to tarry 
a little longer, in expectation of the before- 
mentioned ſhips, and the ratification ex- 
pected to be brought over by them. They 
replied, That having received expreſs or- 
ders from the viceroy to return to Goa with 
the firſt opportunity, they were obliged to 
obey, unleſs his excellency would lay his 
commands upon them to the contrary. The 
governor-general anſwered, That it was 
not in his power to command them, what 
he had ſaid being only by way of advice; 
but if they were reſolved to the contrary, 
they ſhould not be in the leaſt detained : 
that if they thought fit, advice might be 


ſent thereof to the viceroy by the ſhip that 


was then Juſt ready to ſail for Coromandel ; 
or if they diſliked this propoſition, one of 
them might tarry at Batavia till the arrival 
of the ratification, whilſt the other return'd 
to Goa, This expedient being approved 
by them, it was agreed that the Franciſcan 
father ſhould go back to Goa by the way 
of Coromandel, and the other ſtay at Batavia, 
till the arrival of the ratification. 

Then the ambaſſadors deſired the releaſe- Some par 
ment of certain Miſtices and Negroes that 2 
were priſoners among us; which being ſoon the ambaſ. 
granted by the governor-general, he asked ſaders. 
the ſame favour in behalf of four other 
perſons who had been clapp'd in irons on 
occaſion of ſome mutiny at Batavia, in 
which they were the ringleaders; which was 
alſo granted, under condition that they 
ſhould depart the country with the Fan-. 
ciſcan father. They alſo made the like 
requeſt concerning Franciſco de Souza de Ca- 
ſtro, who (at the requeſt of the governor- 
general) being releaſed out of his priſon 
by thoſe of Achin, was delivered up to the 
Dutch ; he had likewiſe leave given him to 
depart with the Franciſcan tather, provided 
he paid his debts before his departure. 

The firſt of April the two ſhips called the 
Dyer and Naſſaw, which had left Holland 
the 16th of September laſt, being arrived at 
Batavia, the ſaid ambaſſadors appeared once —_— 
more in the great council, intimating, That ; 
they being informed that at the time of the 
departure of theſe ſhips out of Holland, the 
ratification of the articles of his Portugueſe 
majeſty concerning the Eaſt-Indies was not 
arrived ; at which they were much ſurpriz'd, 
as not knowing what might be the reaſon 
thereof; they deſired to | ls whether his 


excellency had not received any more par- 
ticular intelligence, which might induce 
him to grant the deſired ceſſation of arms. 
The governor- general reply'd, T 1 
a 
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cc 


Baldæus. had put it beyond all doubt, that the 
WWywVv ratification would have been brought along 


One of the 
ambaſſa- 
doys re- 
Tiurns to 
Goa. 


the viceroy ,c 


F Gos. 


The ratiſ- 
cation pub- 


liſhed. 


the required truce. 


with theſe ſhips ; but ſince it had happen'd 
otherwiſe, it was not in his power to grant 
The ambaſſadors ask'd, 
Whether they ſhould both depart ? or whe- 
ther his excellency thought convenient that 
one of them ſhould ſtay behind ? The go- 
yernor-general told them, That they were 
at their own diſpoſal ; but * _ they 
expected every day the arrival of their win- 
ter-ſhips, which znfalliby would bring over 
the ſaid ratification, he judged it might be 
beſt for them to continue a little longer at 
Batavia. 

Hereupon they reſolved once more, that 
the Franciſcan father ſhould go back over 
Coromandel to Goa, whilſt the other ſhould 


ſtay at Batavia for the arrival of the rati- - 


fication. Accordingly a written certificate 
was given to the ambaſſadors concerning 
their zeal and induſtry in compaſſing their 
commiſſion, ſigned by his excellency the 
governor-general Anthony van Diemen, by 
Cornelius van der Lijn, Jobn Maatzuyker, 
Fuſtus Schouten, Cornelius Wilzen, and Peter 
Boreel, in the caſtle of Batavia, April g. 
1642. To the Franciſcan father the council 


gave the following letter, directed to the 


viceroy of Goa. 


Moſt Illuftrious Lord ! 


A Letter to e D Mendes de Britto, gentleman of 


the king's houſhold, and the re- 
« yerend father, brother Gonſalvo de S. 
© Foſeph, your excellency's ambaſſadors, 
«© being come in our road the 28th of any- 
* ary aboard the Dolphin, were honour- 
<< ably received by us the next day. They 
delivered to us your excellency's creden- 
tial letters, dated in Goa the 6th of De- 
* cember of the laſt year ; as alſo the let- 
<< ters of his Portugueſe majeſty to you, 
concerning the truce betwixt Portugal and 
the United Provinces. The before-men- 
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CHAP. 


The Ratification of 


the Viceroy : The Articles thereof. 
of the Limits betwixt the Portugueſe and Hollanders in the Iſle 
of Ceylon. Agreement betwixt Maſcarenhas and Cornelius van 


Sanen. 


tioned ambaſſadors have not been 


in their ſeveral audiences the obtaining of 
a truce 3 which we would willingly have 
granted, had not we received certain 
advice by ſome ſhips arrived the 14th of 
February, by the way of Fernambucy and 
others arrived the firſt of April here of 
a truce concluded betwixt his majeſty of 
Portugal and the ſtates- general of the 
United Provinces; wherein it was expreſ]y 
agreed with his majeſty's pleniporentiary 
Triſtaon de Mendoza Furtado, amon 

other points, that the truce agreed an 
for ten years in Europe, ſhould be of the 
ſame validity in theſe parts, yet ſo that 
the ſame ſhould not commence before 
that his Portugueſe majeſty ſhould have 
ſent back his ratification into Holland 
and the ſame be publickly proclaimed 
afterwards in theſe parts, as will more 
tully appear to your excellencies out of 
the encloſed letters. Thus being obliged 
to follow the directions of our lords and 
maſters, we could not proceed further in 
this buſineſs till the arrival of the next 
ſhips from Holland; which being expected 
daily, with the ſaid ratification, we did 
adviſe your ambaſſadors to ſtay (or at leaſt 
one of them) for the coming of the ſaid 
ſhips, as theonly means not to render your 
excellency's embaſſy altogether fruitleſs: 
accordingly Mr. Diego Mendes de Britio 
intends to haſten his journey to Goa, 
immediately after the firſt further notice 
of the ſaid ratification, which we hope 
will prove agreeable to your excellen- 
cy's ſentiments. We recommend your 
excellency to God's protection. Dated 
in the caſtle of Batavia, the $th of 


Abril, 1642. 


Subſcribed, 


The governor- general for the United 
Provinces in the Eaſt- Indies, 


XV. 


the ten Years Truce brought to Batavia, A 
Proteſtation ſent to the Count d' A veiras. 


Treaty of Peace with 
Agreements about the Diviſion 


P | HE ſo- much · deſired ratification (ſign- of February following, ) being at laſt brought 


ed at Lisbon the 16th of January, 


to Batavia, the ſame was publiſhed rhe 8th 


1642, and delivered at the Hague the 15th of Oftober throughout the Indies. 


Anthony 


CHAP. XIV. 


a a remi ; 
in their zeal, induſtry, and duty, to 7 —— 


CHA 


galdæu 
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CHAP. XV. 


cc 


galdeæus. . ee, van Diemen governor- 


general, and the members of the 
&« great council of the Eaſt Indies under the 
&« juriſcdliction of the United Provinces, make 
« known to all it may concern; That 
ce whereas by two ſeveral letters, dated the 
« 22d of February, and the 15th of March, 
41642. brought over by the ſhip the 
« Fglamander, we have been - advertiſed, 
« That the 12th of June 1641. a firm 
« alliance and truce has been concluded for 
ce ten years betwixt the moſt potent Dor 
« Jobn IV. king of Portugal, Algarve, and 
« lord of Guinea, and of the conqueſts 
% made on the ſhore of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
% Perſia, and India, on one fide, and their 
<« high and mightineſſes the ſtates general 
« of the United Provinces on the other ſide, 
e including all the before-mentioned king- 
doms, countries, provinces, iſlands, and 
other places on both ſides of the equi- 
<* noctial line, (without exception, ) all ſuch 
« 25 now actually are, or for the future 
may be under the juriſdiction of the ſaid 
Kk ing and the ſtates- general; during which 
* ſpace of ten years ſucceſſively all hoſtilities 
o betwixt their reſpective ſubjects ſhall ceaſe 
both by ſea and land, without limitation 
<* or exception of any places, perſons, or 
* circumſtances, as by the articles of the 
„ ſaid truce does more amply and fully 
* appear. It is therefore that we are com- 
* manded to ſurceaſe all manner of hoſtili- 
ties from this day for the next ſucceeding 
ten years, according to which all our ſub- 
* jects ſhall regulate themſelves; and to 
take effectual care that nothing may be 
* tranſacted any wiſe contrary to the true 
intent of the articles of the ſaid alliance 
and truce, but to maintain the ſame 
** inviolably. And that nobody may plead 
ignorance in this caſe, we have ordered 
*© theſe preſents to be publiſhed, enjoining 
every body, under ſevere penalties, not 
** to infringe any of the before-mentioned 
** articles, as they will anſwer the ſame at 
** their peril. Dated in the caſtle of 
** Batavia, Octob. 4. 1642. and firſt pub- 
** liſhed the 7th of the ſame month, under 


the great ſeal of the company in red 
wax. 


Anthony van Diemen. 
By order of his excellency, 
Peter Meſdach, Secretary. 


However, this truce was but ill obſerved 
by the viceroy of Goa, eſpecially in the 
territories of Gale, in the iſle of Ceylon, 
which induced the Dich general and great 


council to ſend him this following proteſt. 
Vol. III. 
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B* letters from our commiſſary Peter Baldaus. 

Boreel, whom (after the ratification WWW 

of the truce betwixt his Portygueſe ma- f wt 14 

Jeſty and the ſtates- general of the United qount d'A- 

Provinces) we diſpatched to Goa, to veiras. 

glve notice thereof to your excellency, 

we have been informed beyond all ex- 

pectation, that upon his arrival there, 

and his earneſt requeſt to your excellency, 

(purſuant to our orders,) to withdraw 

the army under the command of Don 

Philip of Maſcarenhas from the terri- 

tories of Puntegale, under our juriſdiction, 

your excellency has been pleaſed to 

ſhew ſo much averſion to comply with 

his demands, though founded upon un- 

deniable and juſt grounds repreſented to 

your commiſſioners in the ſeveral con- 

ſerences held upon that ſubje& *, that Oe 

he finding his preſence uſeleſs at Goa, — 

he was forced to return from thence that the 

without being able to encompaſs his juſt Putch a- 

deſigns, and (purſuant to his orders ey g 
” d not EX 

received from us) to denounce before tend with- 

his departure, the continuation of the ont the 

war to your excellency, till ſatisfaction _ of 

might be obtained upon this ſcore. © 

And ſince the unjuſt detention of the 

territories of Gale tends to our conſider- 

able detriment, we declare, That upon 

peruſal of the writings ſent to us by 

your excellency by the hands of our com- 

miſſary, we can make no better conſtruc- 

tion of the whole matter, than that 

your excellency's intention is, under this 

framed pretext, to render the truce con- 

cluded betwixt our reſpective maſters 

invalid, and of no worth. It is there- 

fore that we think ourſelves obliged to 

approve every thing that has been tranſ- 

acted upon this head by our commiſſary, 

and to make uſe of ſuch means for the 

Juſtification of our rights, as God has 

put into our hands, and are altogether 

ſuitable to the laws of nations. And as 

upon theſe conſiderations, we have ſent 

back this fleet, by which your excellency 

will at once receive this Proteſt, and 

be made ſenſible at the ſame time of 

our reſolution of maintaining our juſt 

cauſe, which will queſtionleſs prove the 

occaſion of new differences betwixt 

his Portugueſe majeſty and the ſtates- 

general of the United Provinces, as 

alſo of much effuſion of blood, of vaſt 

expences, and many other inconveni- 

ences; we call God to witneſs, and 

declare and proteſt by theſe preſents, 

that we are innocent, and are not an- 

ſwerable for the direful conſequences of 

this breach of the truce, which we were 

ready to have punctually obſerved 

on our fide, purfuant to the inten- 
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A Deſcription of the Coaſts of Cnae. Xy. 


Baldæus. tion of our maſters, had not your ex- made either in building, rebuilding, or BalJs 
„ cellency bereaved us of all hopes of mending any thing, much leſs in making e 
** adjuſting matters by an amicable compo- any preparations either for a defenſive | 
** ſition for the recovery of our rights in “ or offenſive war. 
** the country of Gale, unjuſtly detained by III. “ But that whilſt the before-men- 


your excellency. ** tioned differences remain undecided, the 
cc 


Cn 


Bald, 
* 


4 


Truce be- 
twixt the 


Dated in the Caſtle of Batavia, the 5th of 
Auguſt, 1643. 


Signed, Anthony van Diemen, 


Francis Caron, 


PR of the country may not be neg- 
*© lected or loſt by reaſon of the diffe- 
rences betwixt the poſſeſſors, it is agreed 
** that the ſame ſhall be divided into two 
** equal ſhares betwixt the Portugueſe and 
** the Dutch, yet ſo that the ſame ſhall 


cc 


Tuſtus Schouten, be depoſited (remain in cuſtody) with 
Cornelius van der Lijn, the laſt, till the deciſion of theſe dif. 
John Maatzuyker, ** ferences by their reſpective principals 


Solomon Sweers. 


Thus matters remained in ſuſpence be- 
twixt the Portugueſe and us, till the year 
1644. when Mr. Maatzuyker, being au- 


thorized by their high and mig htineſſes, as 


alſo by the general and great council of 
the Indies, to treat with the count 4A. 
veiras, viceroy of Gog, concerning a firm 
truce, and to adjuſt the remaining diffe- 
rences for that purpoſe, (yet upon appro- 


Portugueſe bation of their reſpective maſters,) the ſame 
and Dutch at laſt concluded a truce the 1oth of Wo- 


dies 


The con di. J. cc 


tions. 


the In- vember, upon the following conditions. 


33 parties declare that this 
0 preſent agreement, intended for 
the compoſing of ſuch differences as 
have hitherto occaſioned much blood- 
** ſhed, and obſtructed the ſo- long - deſired 
peace, ſhall in no wiſe be deemed, or be 
prejudicial to the rights and ſovereign- 
ties either of the moſt illuſtrious king of 
Portugal, or of their high and might1- 
neſſes the ſtates-general of the United 
Provinces, as the ſame are eſtabliſhed (by 
the truce agreed upon betwixt his Por- 
tugueſe majeſty, and the ſaid ſtates-gene- 
ral) in their reſpective cities, caſtles, for- 
treſſes, towns, harbours, and ſeas in the 
Indios; and that this agreement ſhall be 
inviolably obſerved on both ſides imme- 
diately after its ſecond publication at 
Goa. 

II.“ Since the happy effects of the truce 
have been ovſtructed hitherto by certain 
© differences ariſen about the juſt diviſion 
of the limits in the iſle of Ceylon, it is 
agreed that the deciſion thereof ſhall be 
entirely remitted to the reſpective maſ- 
ters and lords of both nations, and in 
the mean while a full ceſſation of arms 
and all hoſtilities to be kept inviolably, 
and all forts, territories, and other mat- 
ters, to remain in the ſame ſtate as they 
were at the day of the publication of 
*© theſe preſents at Goa ; ſo that not the 
* leaſt alteration or innovation is to be 
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in Europe: whereby they oblige them- 
*© ſelves at the ſame time to a full reſtitu- 
tion in caſe the ſame be agreed upon 
by the ſaid principals. And the faid 
** ambaſſador declares and proteſts, that 
the word depoſited, inſerted at the requeſt 
of the viceroy (for the better adjuſting 
of matters) ſhall not in any wiſe be in- 
terpreted as prejudicial to the poſſeſſion 
and title of the ſtates-general to theſe 
lands and their products. And to avoid 
** all conteſts concerning the gathering of 
theſe fruits, it is agreed the Portugueſe 
ſhall have full liberty to gather, without 
any moleſtation or hindrance, ſuch fruits 
as grow in one part of the lands in diſ- 
pute, viz. that part which is next adja- 
cent to their fort; as on the other hand, 
the Hollanders ſhall enjoy the ſame free- 
dom in gathering the fruits in that half 
part adjoining to their fortreſs. The 
{ame is alſo to be underſtood of equal- 
ly ſharing the adminiſtration of Juſtice 
in theſe parts, leſt malefactors may be 
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** miniſtration of juſtice ; publick procla- 


mation hereof being to be made in this 
iſle by the reſpective governors of both 
nations. 

IV. © Raja Singa the king of Candy ſhall 
be comprehended in this truce, (accord- 
ing to the third article,) with all his 
kingdoms, provinces, and poſſeſſions. 
V. © All proprietors, owners, or far- 
mers in the villages, ſhall have full liber- 
ty to return to their poſſeſſions and farms, 
of what nature ſoever, with their families, 
provided they return within the ſpace of 
ſix months, either in perſon, or ſend their 
** deputies, and pay the uſual taxes and 
** duties to thoſe under whoſe juriſdiction 
they live, without any trouble. And 
that no inconveniencies may ariſe in point 
of conſcience, it is agreed, That liberty 
of conſcience ſhall be allowed, and the 
** free exerciſe of religion in all pariſhes or 


*© villages, except in the fortified places be- 
| e longing 


cc 


cc 
cc 


encouraged, and crimes paſs unpuniſhed, 
by reaſon of the uncertainty of the ad- 
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both parties to be publiſhed immediate- Baldzus. 


CHAT. XV. 


Baldæus. * to the Hollanders, till the before- 


T eciſion be arrived out of Eu- 
mentioned d 


e rape. : 


VI. The labourers of the iſle of Ceylon, 


& called Schalias, employ'd in peeling of 
the cinnamon, ſhall have liberty to work 
e with both parties, yet not without the 
4 conſent of that party under whoſe juriſ- 
&« diction they live; and the better to main- 
e tain the truce, neither party ſhall be per- 
© mitted to entice theſe labourers of Ceylon, 
or any other of the natives out of one an- 
* other's ſervice, without mutual conſent, 
© but ſhall be obliged to ſend them back 
eto their reſpective dwelling-places. 

VII. “ All the goods ſeized on account 
of, or during theſe differences, ſhall be 
„ reſtored, or elſe the value thereof paid 
* in money, provided they were actually 
ein the poſſeſſion of either party, and not 
* otherwiſe; upon which account the Dutch 
* ambaſſador promiſes to pay here at Goa, 
or at Syratte, in the next following month 
of January at fartheſt, the ſum of one 
© hundred thouſand Spaniſb reals, to be ac- 
* counted for according to the true value 
< thereof they bear at Batavia, as the pay- 
* ment of the money ſhall be made, accord- 
ing to the courſe of money in thoſe places 
** where theſe goods were taxed ; to be un- 
* derſtood of ſuch goods as, notwithſtand- 
ing the payment of the before-ſaid _ 
are found to remain as yet unſatisfied for 
* from the 22d day of February, 1643. 
*© being a twelve-month after the ratifica- 
tion of his Portugueſe majeſty was ſent to 
the Hague. 

VIII.“ In caſe during this truce any dif- 
** ferences ſhould ariſe betwixt both parties, 
this agreement ſhall remain firm and in- 


. © violable, and every thing remain in the 


** ſame ſtate, till the deciſion of the reſpec- 
© tive principals; and in caſe the nature of 
*© the matter admits of no delay, the ſame is 
© to be referred to the determination of cer- 
** tain arbitrators, to be choſen by both 
parties; and whilſt the ſame is in agi- 
S poſſeſſion till the point is decided by the 
** laid arbitrators. 
IX. This preſent agreement is not in 
** the leaſt to be prejudicial to ſuch judg- 
** ments or deciſions as have been made or 
given betwixt contending parties, or may 
be given for the future by our reſpective 
** principals ; but the ſame ſhall be regard- 
ed and taken as valid in all reſpects by 
both parties, notwithſtanding this agree- 
ment, intended only for the removing 
of differences till the ſame can be appro- 
ved of by our reſpective principals ; which 
agreement for the ceaſing of all manner 
of hoſtilities, and maintaining a firm 
truce in the iſle of Ceylon, is promiſed by 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ee 


tation, the pretended party to remain in 


** ly, and inviolably obſerved both in re 


cc 


ſpect of the governors and ſubjects, 
as his excellency the viceroy engages 
** the ſame for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, 
generals, and governors ; and my lord 
** ambaſſador for the ſtates of the United 
Provinces, and the Eaſt India company, 
purſuant to the authority granted him by 
the moſt noble Anthony van Diemen, ge- 
neral-governor of the Indies. In confir- 
mation whereof this agreement is autho- 
rized and confirmed by a folemn oath 
taken upon the goſpel in the preſence 
of the moſt reverend archbiſhop and 
primate of Goa, Don Frey Franciſco de 
** Martyres, and Don Alphonſo Medis, 
patriarch of Ethiopia, members of the 
privy council of his majeſty, and in the 
preſence of the other privy counſellors of 
Goa, who have given their full appro- 
bation and conſent thereunto, as alſo 
in the preſence of Mollebrand Gleynz 
chief director in Perſia, Abraham Fie- 
rens, miniſter of the goſpel, John Pot- 
** tey fiſcal, Andreas Friſius ſecretary, Tho- 
mas Kuyk head factor; who, together 
with his excellency the viceroy, and his 
excellency the ambaſſador, did ſet their 


hands to it; Joſeph de Chaves Coto Ma- 


** jor, his excellency the viceroy's ſecreta- 
** ry, having taken care to make the 
** draughts thereof. 


Signed thus, 


Conde d' Aveiras, 

John Maatzuyker, 

Fr. Franciſco de Martyres, 
Alphonſo Medis, 
Franciſco de Melo de Caſtro, 
Don Manoel Pereira, 
Anthonio Saria Mochado, 
Anthonio Movis Baretto, 
Toſeph Pinto Pereira, 
Wollebrand Gleynz, jun. 
Abrabam Fierens, 

Jobn Pottey, 

Don Bras de Caſtro, 
Lovis Mugilhaon, 
Andreas Friſius, 

Andr. Selem. 


** Several draughts of this agreement 
having been made both in Latin and 
Poriugueſe, it is agreed betwixt the vice- 
roy and the ambaſſador, That in caſe 
any doubt ſhould ariſe about the inter- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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** be had to the Latin, which being 


cc 


the 
original, is to be interpreted according 
to the plain ſignification of the words, 
without any collateral conſtruction : in 
confirmation of which this declaration 

Was 


cc 
cc 


cc 


pretation of certain words, recourſe is to 
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cc 


A Deſcription of the Coaſts of 


«© Calpentyn ; but the river of Alican is to 
be the boundary betwixt Columbo and 


was thought fit to be made. Subſcribed 
a ſecond time on the ſame day by the 
under-written perſons. 


Conde d' Aveiras, 

John Maatzuyker, 

Fr. Franciſco de Martyres Arch - 
biſhop and Primate, 

Alphonſo Medis Patriarch of Ethio- 
Pia, 

Franciſco de Melo, 

Don Manoel Pereira, 

Anthomo Saria, 

Anthonmo Moms Barello, 

Toſeph Pinto Pereira, 

Mollebrand Gleynz, jun. 


In the year 1645. January 10. the di- 


viſion of the limits in the ifle of Cæylon was 
agreed upon in the city of Columbo, Don 
Philippo Maſcarenhas, ſucceſſor to the count 
d' Aveiras, being then viceroy of Goa. 
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ce 


IE countries betwixt Columbo and 
egumbo ſhall be divided into 

two equal ſhares, according to their ſeve- 
ral diſtricts, (called Corles,) as far as the 
ſame can be done, to prevent the confu- 
ſion which might otherwiſe ariſe from 
the diviſion of the antient juriſdictions : 
but in ſuch places where the ſame 1s not 
to be done, this diviſion is to be made 
by ſharing the villages ; ſo that conſi- 
dering there are ſeventeen diſtricts be- 
twixt the two before-mentioned forts, 
leven thereof are to be annexed to the 
juriſdiction of Columbo, viz. Herra Corla, 
Omapauduna Corla, Quatigora Corla, Bi- 
ligal Corla, Galbare Corla, Apitigan Corla, 
and Pernacur Corla, lying altogether to- 
wards that ſide. To the fort of Negumbs 
are to be annexed eight diſtricts, viz. 
Puigal Corla, Diomede Corla, Urupula 
Corla, Carvagal Corla, Vili Corla, Ma- 
dura Corla, Hieriela Corla, and Mangur 
Corla; the reſt to be divided into two 
equal ſhares, Alicur Corla by the river 
Dandagan to be the common boundary 
of both nations; ſo that part which lies 
to the north ſhall belong to Negumbo, 
and to Columbo what lies on this ſide. 
The province of Catygambala Corla is to 
be divided by the ſame river, together 
with its three leſſer diſtricts, Udacaha Pa- 
toMienda Palo, and Fetigala Pato; 1o that 
Fetigala ſhall fall to the ſhare of Ne- 
gumbo, and Udacaha to Columbo; but 
Mienda Pato ſhall be divided into two 
equal parts, in proportion to its villages, 
ſuch villages as lie next Jetizala Pats to 
be under the juriſdiction of Negwmbo, 
and thoſe on the ſide of Udacaha un- 
der Columbo. The Portugueſe ſhall re- 
main in the poſſeſſion oi Pytelaon aul 
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Gale; ſo that part lying on the other 
ſide of the river ſhall remain to the 
Hollanders ; but the other part on this 
ſide, together with the river and har- 
bour, to the Portugueſe, in the ſame 
manner as they were formerly poſſeſſed of 
it ; under this condition however, That 
the Hollanders living here, or in any other 
parts, ſhall have the free uſe of the ſaid 
river in fiſhing, or exporting and im- 
porting their merchandizes without pay- 
ing any cuſtoms. And whereas by the 
ſeventh article of the agreement made ar 
Goa it was agreed, that the labourers 
(called Schalias) who peel the cinnamon, 
ſhall beemploy'd by both parties, to pre- 
vent all further differences for the future 
upon this head, it 1s agreed, That the 
Hollanders ſhall every year, in harveſt 
time, ſend one half of theſe labourers 
out of the villages of Bili and Coſpure, 
under their juriſdiction on the other ſide 
of the river Alican, to aſſiſt, as formerly, 
the Portygueſe in peeling of cinnamon, 
under condition that the cinnamon thus 
peeled by them in the Portugueſe territo- 
ries, ſhall be laid up in a certain place 
upon the river Dandagan, to be divided 
once every year in two equal ſhares be- 
twixt the two parties, provided that each 
party pay the uſual price to the Schalias 
for the peeling of their ſhare of cinnamon. 
This diviſion is to take place, and to 
ſtand firm till the ſame be otherwiſe de- 
cided by our reſpective principals in Eu- 
rope, with this reſerve nevertheleſs in re- 
gard of the Hollanders, who being 1gno- 
rant hitherto in the true ſituation of the 
country, may caſily be deceived, in this 
point; and therefore ought to have the 
liberty to appeal to better judgment, and 
deſire a recompenſation of their loſſes. 
But in caſe the parties ſhould diſagree 
upon this head, this ſhall not occaſion 
any rupture, but the truce ſhall notwith- 
ſtanding this remain in as full force, ac- 
cording to the intent of the ninth article 
of the before-mentioned agreement. Don 
Philippo Maſcarenhas the preſent viceroy, 
and Mr. John Maatzuyker, do alſo engage 
to cauſe this treaty of the diviſion of the 
limits to be publiſhed immediately, for 
the general benefit of all ſuch as have any 
concern therein, that the inhabitants 0! 
this iſle may no longer remain in igno- 
rance under whoſe juriſdiction they hve 3 
and for the due performance thercot, 
have confirmed the ſame with their oaths, 
and ſubſcribed the draughts thereof both 
in Latin and Portugueſe ; yet ſo, that 
in caſe of any doubt, recourſe is to be hd 
to the Latin original.“ 
[] 


CHAP. XV. 
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CHAP. XV. 


In the year 1647. a proviſional agree- 
ment was made by Don Philippo Maſcaren- 
has, the then viceroy, and Cornelius van 
ganen, head- factor and director of Wingurla, 
for the adjuſting of the differences concern- 
ing the fortreſs of Malacca. 


Pdens. 


freement 
rx 
ſkjlippo 
Naſcaren- 
his and 
Cornelius 
im Sanen. 


Thi iſle of 


Anchediva. 
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N the name of God, Amen. Be it 
known to all who are concerned in 
this preſent agreement, That 1647. April 
18. the following agreement has been 
made in the caſtle of the city of Goa, 
in the preſence of his excellency Don 
Philippo Maſcarenhas, viceroy of Goa, 
and Cornelius van Sauen, head-fattor and 
director of Mingurla, authorized by the 
governor-general and great council of the 
Indies, for the adjuſting of the differences 
ariſing concerning ſome pretended rights 
of the city and fortreſs of Malacca, con- 
cerning the cuſtoms and duries to be paid 
at Malacca; ſeveral conferences having 
been held with the merchants of Macau, 
et could not the ſame be reduced to any 
juſt equilibrium, or ſettled upon a firm 
baſis, though we made as reaſonable of- 
fers as poſſibly could be expected : ſo 
that in caſe your excellency thinks it con- 
venient to proceed further in this matter, 
you may treat upon this head with Corne- 
lius van Sanen, our head-factor at Min- 


% gurla. By virtue of this commiſſion, I 
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repreſented to the viceroy, that in point 
of juſtice ſuch of our ſhips as paſs by 
Malacca without unlading or felling 
any of their commodities, ought to pay 


no cuſtoms there: unto which his ex- 


cellency having given for anſwer, That 
it appeared out of the treaties and wri- 
tings agreed upon betwixt both parties, 
that they ought to pay the ſame, it was 
thought fit, for the preventing of further 
differences, and maintaining a good cor- 
reſpondence betwixt both nations, to 
agree upon the following proviſional 
treaty, till the full deciſion of our re- 
ſpective principals ; and with this pro- 
viſo, That this agreement ſhall not in 
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the leaſt tend to the prejudice. either of Baldevs. 
his Portugueſe majeſty, or of the ſtates⸗ 
general, in their reſpective rights and oy 


poſſeſſions. That his majeſty's ſhips, 
as well as the Dutch merchant-men bound 
to China, or any other of the ſouthern 
parts, coming to Malacca, ſhall only be 
obliged to pay ſix per Cent. for ſuch 
goods as they ſhall actually ſell there ; 
the ſame to be paid to the Dutch from 
all ſuch goods as they ſhall ſell in any 
of his majeſty's harbours. Purſuant to 
the agreement made at Batavia by the 
great council with the merchants of Ma- 
cau, in the preſence of the reverend Frey 
Gonſaluvo de S. Joſeph, each veſſel, whe- 
ther ſmall or great, bound to Macau, 
whether it ſells or unloads any goods at 
Malacca, or not, ſhall pay two ſchutleins 
of gold for its paſſage thither and back- 
wards; from which duties, however, 
are to be exempted his majeſty's ſhips, 
provided they may be ſearched, and an 
oath taken thereupon, that they have no 
merchandizes aboard ; and it any are 
tound, the owners are to pay four and 
a half per Cent. That ſuch ſhips as paſs 
by Malacca, and are not bound to China, 
ſhall pay four and a half per Cent. whe- 
ther they unload or fell any goods or 
not; then they may proceed in their 
voyage without any moleſtation. Which 
agreement is to be publiſhed and ſtrictly 
obſerved by both parties, and confirmed 
by oath, till the deciſion of our both 
ſides reſpective principals, 


Don Philippo Maſcarenhas, 
Cornelius van Sanen, 

Duarti de Fugeredo de Mello, 
Frey Gonſalvo de S. Foſeph, 
Franciſco de Melo de Caſtro, 
Anthonio Souza Coutinho, 

Jobn van Teylingen, head-factor, 
Anthony Ondermeulen, 

Jacob Roſcam, 

Leendert Johnſon. 


Signed, 


CHAP. XVL 


A Deſcription of Anchediva, Canara, Onor, Batecalo, Malabar. 
Cananor built, and befieged by the Malabars ; bravely defended 
by Laurence de Britto; befieged and taken by the Hollanders. 


HE. ifle of Anchediva, not far from 
Goa, and about fifty leagues from Ca- 


lecut, is almoſt covered with wcods and fo- 
reſts, but well ſtored with fiſh : the Portu- 


Vor. III, 


gueſe had formerly a fort here, Sebajus, the 
father of Hidulcan, ſent a fleet of ſixty ſhips 
to Anchediva, (whilſt Glineyda was at Ca- 
nanor,) to chaſe the Portugueſe from that 


T1 iſland, 


A Deſcription of the Cnaſt. of Cr 
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Baldæus. iſland, under the command of Anthony Fer- 
undo, a moſt impious wretch, who having 
forſaken both his religion, and the ſervice 

of his native country, turn'd Mahometan, 

- aſſuming the name of Abdala; and being 

well verſed in maritime affairs, was in 


action one Ameyda, a brave Portugueſe, Balden; 


WY. 


ſceing his comrade incloſed on all ſides by: 
the enemy, fought his way through them ; 
and having reſcued his companion, with- 
ſtood the whole force of the enemy, till 
he was relieved by a body of the Port 


The Portu- great favour with Sebajus. This renegado gueſe. Afterwards they made incurſions 
gueſe for aving landed a good body of men in this into the country, which ſoon obliged the 
ſuged. ile, left no ſtone unturned to make himſelf 


maſter of the fort erected there by the Por- 
tugucſe: but being bravely defended by 
Emanuel Paſſangie, a native of Genoa, de- 
ſcended from a great family, and famous 
for his brave actions, Abdala, hearing of 
the return of the victorious fleet, was glad 
1, demo- to leave both the fort and the iſle, The 
liſhed. fort was not long after demoliſhed by the 
Portugueſe * * ; who had been taught 
The reaſon by experience, that too great a number of 
thercef. fortreſs conſumed al! their 1 and ex- 
poſes them beſides to no ſmall danger; like 
a hen who has more chickens than ſhe can 
rotect with her wings, often loſes one by 
the rapacious kite. | 
The country of Canara is very fertile in 
rice and other neceſſaries of human life; its 
inhabitants, commonly called Canarins, are 
very robuſt, and fit for all manner of hard 
labour. The chief cities near the ſea-ſhore, 
are the city and kingdom of Onor, not far 
diſtant from Goa, where the Portugueſe had 
alſo a fort, it being formerly a place of con- 
Batecalo. ſiderable traffick. Next to Onor lies Bate- 
calo, about twenty five leagues from Goa, 
the king whereof became tributary to the 
crown of Portugal under the reign of Ema- 
nuel; but refuſing afterwards to pay the 
uſual tribute, Sequeria ſent Alphonſo Menes 
with ſome ſhips to block up the harbour, 
which ſoon reduced the king to obedience. 
Afterwards the queen of Batecalo entertain- 
ing the pirates in her harbours, and refu- 
ſing likewiſe ro pay the tribute, So 
failed thither with forty nine ſhips and one 
thouſand five hundred land-men ; and after 
he had caſt anchor in the harbour, ſent his 
meſſengers into the city to require the pay- 
ment of the tribute, and the ſurrendering 
of the pirates. She being frighted at the 
ſight of ſo powerful a fleet, ſurrendered 
four of the pirates ſhips ; but endeavouring 
for the reſt to detain the Portugreſe with 
fair words, theſe landed their men, not a 
little incommoded by the arraws ſhot at 
them by the inhabitants from the cocoa- 
trees; but having put themſelves in order 
of battle, they advanced towards the city, 
where they were (in the abſence of the 
queen) ſo warmly engaged by the inha- 
hitants, that the combat remained doubt- 
ful for ſome time, till theſe being worſted, 
they ſet the city on fire, with the loſs of 
twelve men only on their fide. In this 


C mara 


Onor. 


queen to conſent to the payment of the 
tribute, 

Barcelor, Baranor, and Mangalor, being 
places of no great conſequence, deſerve no 
particular deſcriptions 3 wherefore we will 


proceed to the country of Malabar, which Matiby, 


(according to common computation) be. 


gins about fifty leagues to the ſouth of Goa, Its ext. 


and extends to the cape of Comoryn, to the 
utmoſt borders of India, on this ſide of 
Ganges, This whole country being full of 
rivers, is conſequently of an eaſy paſſage 
though moſt of the rivers here are ſo ſhal- 
low, that they are not capable of bearing 
any ſhips of bulk or burden, Tae largeſt 


rivers are Bergera, (a great receptacle for Ii rivn, 


pirates,) Panane, and Cranganor, the com- 
mon boundaries of the kingdoms of Calecut 
and Cochin : theſe, as well as the river of 
Cochin, are about eighteen or nineteen foot 
deep at high-water. The whole country 
of Malabar is divided into five kingdoms, 
viz. Cananor, Calecut, Cranganor, Cochin, 
and Coulang, unto which ſome add the 
kingdom of Trevancor, the leaſt fertile of 


all, and the two petty kingdoms of Porcs 
and Calecoulang. e 


In former ages Malabar was ſubject to The ovins | 


one ſovereign prince, who kept his court at 


Calecut, now the reſidence of the great 


Sammoryn. This king having, at the per-Simmo- 


ſuaſion of ſome of his courtiers, undertaken __ g 


a voyage over the Rea Sea, to viſit Ma- 
homet's tomb, and to be thorowly inſtructed 
in that faith, died in his return from thence; 
and leaving no iſſue, the whole empire was 
divided between his eſquire, ſword-bearer, 
and ſceptre-bearer : the firſt taking for his 


ſhare Cananor, the ſecond Calecut, and the 
third Cochin. 


The nights are very cold all along the Ne dinus 


coaſt of Malabar, with very thick fogs, eſpe- 
cially in y February, and March, 
when the days are exceſſive hot. They have 
every day a fla and land wind ; the firſt begins 
every morning at nine or. ten a clock, and 


holds till ſunſer. This coaſt is ſcarce navi- 49 fer 


ſons. 


gable from June till November, the beſt 
time here being from April till June. Their 
winter begins in May, and continues till 
November. 


The chief products of Malabar, are pep- 76% 


per and cardamum : Cochin affords great 
quantities of pepper; but Cananer yields 
the beſt, eſpecially in the inland * — 

whence 
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Baldens. whence the Moors and other merchants from 
WWW Carnatica and Viſiapour uſe to fetch it in 
rater. conſiderable quantities. The pepper of 
Calecut is leſſer uf grain than thoſe of Ca- 
nanor and Cochin. This commodity is ge- 
nerally cheaper at one place than another. 


three hundred and ninety or four hundred 
fanams a canda, a fanam being worth about 
ten pence of our money. In the year 1640. the 
price roſe to four hundted and fifty fanams. 
The pepper delights in ſhady places; the 
ſtem is weak like thoſe of the vines, and uſes 
to be upheld by ſtalks like our hops: each 
ſtem bears commonly ſix bunches, every one 
a foot long, reſembling in colour to our 


thered green in Oflober and November, and 
dry'd in the ſun upon mats, when they turn 


this country produces alſo ginger, and bor- 
borri of a ſaffron colour. Formerly theſe 
two commodities uſed to be ſold for five 
May 4 fanams a man; it affords. alſo ſome aloes, 
% but in no great quantity. Beſides theſe, 
"We" Malabar affords very few commodities, ex- 
pound in, cept a few bezoar-ſtones, * found about Ca- 
ary nanor, falt-petre, gummilacca, (though 
hi 77 none of the beſt, being ſold for a fanam 
reals a- the man,) and abundance of wax and 
piece; ſome honey, 
2 The whole country is covered with innu- 
ze, and merable cocoa- trees, beſides ſuch other trees 
fd for as generally grow in the Eaſt Indies. The 
— commodities carried to, and to be ſold in 
piece, 
Malabar, are amfion or opium, much in 
uſe here, eſpecially among the Nairos, when 
they are to fight, to intoxicate their brains. 
Ambergreeſe is alſo in great eſteem among 
the Malabars, and traniported thither from 
the Maldive iſlands. I have ſeen an ounce 
of it ſold at Cananor for fix reals Malabar 
conſumes alſo abundance of cloves, nutmegs, 
and mace, as allo allom, china-root, lead, 
tin, braſs, copper, brimſtone, cinnabar, 
icarlet and crimſon clothes, red damasks, 
benzorn, and coarle porcellain. 

The whole coaſt of Malabar abounds in 
hihes, and at Cochin they have moſt excel- 
lent cods. Belly provilions are alſo here 
in great plenty, and bought at an eaſy 
rate; for they abound in oxen, ſwine, and 
poultry. The cocoa-trees furnith them 
with drink, which if not uſed to excels, is 
tolerable wholeſome. Out of this liquor 
they diſtil their arrack, much courted by 
the common ſoldiers and ſeamen, to their 
great detriment. 

Ihe firſt is the king of Cananor, not 
in reſpect ſo much of his power, but of 


country from the river of Balipatan ; the 
extent of his kingdom is from Montedely 
to Bergera ; he maintains a conſiderable 


They buy it by the canda, at the rate of 


grapes belore they are ripe. They are ga- 


nanor lies the city of Termapatan, under tan. 
black. Beſides the pepper and cardamum, 
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his ſituation next to Goa. His reſidence Balder:, 
is about three or four leagues in the WWW, 


number of musketeers ahd archers, who 
are very expert in managing their ſcy- 
metars, 
Cananor is a populous city, inhabited Canano?, 
chiefly by rich Mahometan merchants, who 
live without, yen under the cannon of the 
fortifications. They had formerly a con- 
ſiderable traffick to Suratie, Cambaja, and 
the Red Sea, whither they uſed to fend 
yearly twenty five or thirty ſhips ; bur this 
place is much decayed in trade of late years, 
and is likely to be worſe. | 
About two leagues to the ſouth of Ca- Termapa- 


the juriſdiction of a Mahvmetan'; it is 
ſtrengthened to the land- ſide by a good 
wall. The rebellious pirates of Bergera do 
conſiderable miſchiet to the king of Cana- 
nor and his ſubjects, who, as well as the 
other nations trading in theſe ſeas, are 
forced to buy paſſports of them for their 
ſecurity. They uſed formerly to infeft theſe Pirates of 
ſeas with forty frigates at a time, but are Malabar 
not ſo potent of late years, ſince the Dutch 
have frightened the Portugueſe out of theſe 
parts; ſince which time they have now 
and then attempted: the Dutch, as they did 
with the ſhip called the Dolphin, but got 
nothing but blows. Their chiefs are Ma- 
hometans, and the ſoldiers partly Moors, 
partly Pagans. 

Cananer lies about forty leagues to the 
north of Cochin, having a ſpacious and ſe- 
_ OW the 3 thereabouts 
abounding in pepper, cardamum, ginger, 
jo US Kh 24 Sc. Peer . 
Capralis, commander in chief of the {ſecond 
fleet ſent by Emanuel king of Portugal into 
the Indies, after having given a viſit to the 
king of Cochin, and the great Sammoryn, 
came alſo to Cananor; where being kindly 
received, the king ſent an ambailador along 
with him to the king of Portugal. Al- The Porte. 
meyda did ete& here (with the king's con- gueſe 6 
{ent) a ſtrong fort for the ſecurity of their £757 & 
commerce; which being afterwards moſt 
vigorouſly attacked by thoſe of Calecut and 
Cranganor, was bravely defended by Lau- 
rence de Britto, to his immortal honour. 
And upon this occaſion it will not be be- 
yond our purpoſe, to give you the reaſons 
which induced the Moors to enter upon this 
war, which was accompany d with many 
molt remarkable actions. 


The 
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Baldæus. The Portugueſe having made themſelves 


Nag, Maſters at ſea, not only on the coaſt of E!hio- 
whythe Pia, but alſo of India and Arabia, would 
Malabars not permit the inhabitants of theſe countries 
entered in- to ſend out their ſhips without paſſports 

to & war . . 
with th Obtained from them; for which purpoſe 
they kept a ſtrict eye over all the Malabars, 
in a moſt peculiar manner. A certain Por- 
tugucſe, captain of a man of war, having 
attacked a veſſel of Cananor, which he ſup- 
ſed to have come from Calecut without a 
paſs, he cauſed the maſter thereof, and ano- 
ther perſon of note on board her, to be ſew- 
ed up ina cloth, and ſo threw them over- 
board; which being done not far from Ca- 
nanor, the dead carcaſſes were caſt aſhore 
there. The inhabitants knowing the per- 
ſons, and underſtanding their fate, were fo 
exaſperated at the Portugueſe, that they 
d out for vengeance, and aſſaulted the 
fort. Almeyda offered them ſatisfaction, 
and caſhier'd the captain; but in vain, the 
Moors continuing obſtinate, and reſolving 
to revenge the death of their countrymen 

; upon the Portugueſe in the fort. 

* — Laurence de Brilio being ſenſible that he 
% 2" muſt expect a formal ſiege, reſolved to ſtand 
the brunt bravely ; and ſent his meſſengers 


Portu- 


gueſe. 


to Ameyda, to deſire prompt ſuccours. In the Baldzy;. 
mean time the king of Cananor was not WYV 


idle, but having intrenched himſelf near 
the harbour, all along the ſea-ſide he erect- 
ed certain forts, to cut off the communi- 
cation betwixt the city and caſtle, At the 
ſame time being reinforced by twenty thou- 
ſand men, ſent from Calecut, they now re- 
ſolved upon a formal ſiege. There was a 
certain ſpring betwixt the city and caſtle, 
which being the only one whence the Por- 
tugueſe garriſon could be ſupplied with 
freſh-water, this occaſioned frequent and 
bloody skirmiſhes ; fo that they were forced 
to purchaſe their water with much effuſion 


of blood. Laurence Britto had with him Te 
in the fort a certain mathematician, named v ir. 


ſormg 


wards en- 


Thomas Ferdinand, by whoſe advice they 4% ,. 
digged from the fort underground to Une i ye fit 
ſpring, and by pipes conveyed it to the fication 


place where they had occaſion for it ; ſo that 
after having ſupplied their own wants, they 
ſtopped in the next falley the ſpring 3 ſo 
that the Moors were forced to remove their 
camp from thence; but they in the fort enjoy d 
the benefit thereof. They then began their 
attack on the other ſide, and by the help of 


ſacks filled with cotton, advancing to the 
| ditch, 


Tie king. | 
mf Ca- 
cut. 
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dom of Ca- 
leat, 
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ditch, filled it with faggots, and made a fierce 
aſſault; but being bravely repulſed by the 
Portugueſe, and forced to retreat, theſe 
fally'd out upon them, and made a great 
laughter of the barbarians. 

Theſe finding that force was not likely 
to do their buſineſs, reſolved to reduce it 
by famine, knowing that the winter ſeaſons 
would cut off all hopes of relief to the 
beſieged. On the other hand, the Portugueſe 
made many ſucceſsful ſalleys upon them; 
in one of which a Caſtilian, named Guada- 
lajara, charged with one hundred and fifty 
men, a ſtrong body of the enemy, killing 
above three hundred of them upon the ſpot, 
and taking ſome of their great cannon. 
Soon after it happened unfortunately for 
the Portugueſe, that a fire ariſing in the fort 
by the careleſneſs of a ſlave, ſome part of 
their magazines of proviſions was conſum'd, 


js mthe y hereby a great ſcarcity being occaſioned in 


the fort, many negroes run over to the 
enemy, and gave them a full account of 
the condition of the garriſon, who were 
now forced to feed upon cats, rats, mice, Cc. 
At laſt heaven was pleaſed to commiſcrate 
the miſerable ſtate of the Portugueſe, by 
ſending a prodigious quantity of locuſts 
from the ſea, (a thing not unfrequent in 
thoſe parts,) which ſerved them both for 
food and refreſhment. The ſpring begin- 
ning to approach, when the Sammoryn 
fearing the beſieged might be ſhortly reliev'd 
by their countrymen, redoubled his fury 
againſt the fort; and having ſent them 
divers conſiderable ſupplies of men, (which 
had increaſed his army to fifty thouſand 
men,) he reſolved to try his utmoſt to re- 
duce them by force, (the Portugueſe being 
in the mean while ſupply'd with proviſions 


Malabar and Coromandel. 


by a certain prince of the country, an enemy 
to the Sammoryn.) De Britio having receiv'd 
intelligence that the enemy were preparing 
for a general aſſault, took care to guard all 
the avenues both on the ſea and land- ſide. 
The Moors aflaulted the Portugueſe with 
their utmoſt fury, promiſing themſelves an 
aſſured victory, by reaſon they continually 
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relieved their men with freſh troops: but * 


the Portugueſe received them ſo warmly, 
that after a ſmart fight they put them to 
the rout, and purſuing them with great 
laughter, the king of Cananor thought it 
his beſt way to make peace with the Porlu- 
gueſe. 
Thus much of Cananor, whilſt in the 
hands of the Portugueſe: the next thing 
which falls under our conſideration, is how 
: came to fall into the hands of the Hollan- 
CF, 
ſters of Cranganor, Cochin, and Coulang, 
ſailed 1663. from Cochin with a conſiderable 
fleet, and a good number of land forces, 
under the command of Jacob Huſtar, Peter 
du Pon, Henry van Rhede, and divers other 
brave officers, for Cananor. Having landed 
their men, and ſoon made themſelves 
maſters of the city, (which was without 
defence, they battered the fort with their 
great cannon, but without any great ſucceſs, 
the baſtions and ditches on the land- ſide 
being cut out of the rocks, and the fortifi- 
cations to the ſea- ſide impregnable. How- 
ever, after a ſiege of few days the Porty- 


Peace with 


the king of 


Cananor. 


How Cana- 


Theſe having made themſelves ma- nor was re- 


duced by 
the Dutch 


gueſe conſidering, that by the taking of Co- Cananor 


chin all hopes of relief were baniſhed, they r endreg 
ſurrendred upon honourable terms; and the N 


Dutch having put a garriſon of two hundred 
men in the fort, entered into a ſtrict alliance 
with the king of Cananor, 1664. 


HAP. I 


A Deſcription of Calecut and Panane. 


The Arrival of Vaſco de 


Gama. His Treaty with the Sammoryn. Panane fortified, befieged, 
and demoliſhed by the Portugueſe. Alliance betwixt the Dutch 


and the Sammoryn. 


The Portugueſe Fort in Calecut attacked 


by the Sammoryn, and defended by John de Lima. 


T HE ſecond kingdom of Malabar is 
that of Calecut, under the juriſdiction 
of che Sammoryn : it begins about three or 
four leagues to the ſouth of Bergera, and 
ends at the river Cranganor; its whole 
extent being in length thirty two leagues, 
and twenty in breadth. This king 1s the 
molt potent of all the Malabar kings, 
having a conſiderable number of Nairos un- 
der his juriſdiction, who are very expert 


oth in handling the bow and fircearms, He 
Vor.. III. 


thouſand Fanams yearly. 
The Sammoryn, who reigned 1662, 


has made conſiderable encroachments upon An. 1502, 
his neighbours of late years, the revenues the Sam- 

of his new conqueſts amounting now t 
three hundred 


o moryn 
brought in- 
to the field 
WAS, ſixty thou- 


when I ſaw him, not above fifty years of ſand men; 
age, and yet much impaired in his intellec- 
tual parts by the exceſſive uſe of Opium, 
a drug much in requeſt among the Malabars. 
In the kingdom of the Sammoryn, and in 
moſt others along the coaſt of Malabar, 
7 D 


the 


and 1 529. 
one hundred 
thouſand. 
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A Deſcription ef the Coaſts of 


Baldæus. the crown is not inherited by the ſon of 


An odd 
cuſtom of 
ſucceſſion to 


the crown. 


Panane. 


the king, but by him who is next of kin 
to his mother or ſiſter ; for they looking 
upon that as the ſurer ſide, they have 
introduced this cuſtom to prevent the ba- 
ſtardizing of the crown. Thus the king 
who reigned 1642. was ſucceeded by his 
uncle on the mother's ſide, and he was to 
be ſucceeded by his ſiſter's fon. The Sam- 
moryn monopolize all the PP r of the 
growth of his country, none of his ſubjects 
being allowed to ſell it to any but his factors. 

Betwixt Cananor and Calecut lies the 
town of Panane, ſeated upon the ſea-ſhore : 
here the Dutch came 1607. to treat with 
the Sammoryn ; but he being then in the field 
againſt the Portugueſe, the admiral ſent 
three deputies to him with a letter from 
prince Maurice of Naſſau. In this place 
the Sammoryn kept his reſidence at that 
time, when Don Vaſco de Gama came 
into theſe parts. He having caſt anchor 
before Calecut, diſpatched immediately a 
meſſenger to the Sammoryn, to give notice 
of his arrival, and to let the king know 
that the renown of his great name having 
reached the ears of the king of Portugal, his 
majeſty had entruſted him with a letter, 
which he being deſirous to deliver in perſon, 
therefore deſired leave to wait on his majeſty. 
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ue Reteption of Don Vaſea de 


certain pilots to conduct the Portugueſe fleet Sama 
into the harbour of Capocate, where there — 4 
was much better and ſafer anchorage; from 55 
whence he was conducted with extraordinary 
pomp to the Sammoryn. 

For Don Gama being got aſhore, at- 
tended by eight gentlemen richly attired, a: 
was received in the Sammoryn's name by theton. 
Catual, (or he that manages all foreign af. 
fairs,) accompanied with a vaſt number of 
guards, hautboys, drums, and litters, and 
thence carried through Calecut to Panane 
(where the Sammoryn then reſided) under 
ſuch a vaſt concourſe of ſpectators, that 
ſeveral were crouded to death. At court Hi rey, 
Gama was welcomed by the Caimales, (or ® 
chicf courtiers,) and afterwards by the high Ys 
prieſt of the Brabmans dreſſed in white 
callico, who taking Gama by the hand, 
conducted him to many ſpacious apartments 
(at the door of each whereof ſtood about ten 
ſentinels) into a ſpacious hall, the walls and 
floor whereof were covered with rich tape- 
ſtry, and carpets of ſilk and gold; thechicf 
men of the kingdom fitting round the hall 
upon wooden feats, artificially wrought 
one above another, like the ſeats in an 
amphitheatre, The Sammoryn himſelf was 
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The Sammoryn being extremely pleaſed Baldos, 
with the compliment, ſent immediately WA 
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' ſeated (according to the cuſtom of the 
3 ene upon an Alkatyf, or carpet, dreſ- 


Malabar and Coromandel. 
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ruin; whereas he might reſt ſecure in his do- Baldæus. 
minions by incouraging his ſubjects in their 99 


TheSam- ſed in white fine callico, brocado'd with traffick with the excluſion of foreigners. 
moryn flowers of gold, adorned with diyers rows Theſe inſinuations proved fo effectual, that 
. of diamonds of great value in his ears he the Sammoryn began to give a favourable 


had ſtately pendants of precious ſtones, and 
on his head a cap (after their country fa- 
ſhion) covered with diamonds, pearls, and 
other precious ſtones; his bare feet being 
likewiſe adorned with rings ſet with all 


ear to them, and had, perhaps, proved of 
very ill conſequence to Gama, had not a 
certain African, a native of Tunis, who un- 
derſtood Portugueſe, and had formerly con- 
verſed with them, diſcovered the danger to 


ſorts of precious ſtones. 

One of the king's attendants offered his 
majeſty a golden veſſel with arrack and 
betel, which the Indians chaw almoſt con- 
tinually to preſerve their teeth and gums, 
and treat their gueſts with it as we do with 
wine, ſtrong liquors being not much in uſe 
here. Gama, after having paid his obeiſance 


to the king, began thus : 


him; who thereupon, without further delay, ,. 

; a . i ama gets 
got aboard his own ſhips with his attendants, vate 
and having weighed his anchors, kept at aboard. 

a greater diſtance from the ſhore ; whence 
he writ to the Sammoryn. 


wy HAT the ill deſigns of the Moors 
Mg againſt his perſon being diſcovered 
** him, he had thought fit to retire aboard, 
** toand to deſire his majeſty not to be di- 


His letter. 


Gama's ** Manuel, the preſent king of Por- vyerted from his promiſe by their falſe 
ſhoes 19 cc tugal, my maſter, moved by the ** infinuations, aſſuring him that he would 
the am- aieſt cc . . 
moryn, renown of the greatneſs of your majeſty reap much more benefit by the friendſhip 
% among the kings of Malabar, has ſent of the king of Portugal, than by the 
© me with credentials, to enter into a ſtrict Moors and Arabians.” 
2 league with you, in order to N The Sammoryn promiſed the meſſenger to 
firm correſpondence and commerce be nuke a ſtrict enquiry after, and to puniſh 
„ twirt both nations; which my maſter ſeverely theſe offenders, who had infringed 
would have been willing to have per- the law, of nations; and in his letter to the 
* formed in perſon, had not the vaſt di- king of Portugal aſſures him 
* ſtance of your majeſty's dominions prov'd ; F 
* an invincible obſtacle to his generous 2 HA the arrival of the Portugueſe in 2 king's 
intentions“. * 10 his N err Lane; aps to anſwer to 
: i : a ** him, provided they might regulate them- it: 
After which having delivered his preſents, <« ſelves ſo, as not «4 = * n of 
the king anſwered by his inter preter: ** diſturbance there; and that the league he 
Tie king's HAT he had not the leaſt doubt ** was entering upon with his majeſty, might 
anſwer, 40 of the good intentions of his bro- - not prove prejudicial to the good corre- 
ether Emanuel, king of Portugal, ha- 1 ſpondence he had hitherto entertained 
* ving ſuch convincing proofs thereof be- with divers other nations.” 
* fore his eyes, by honouring him with ſo . ; ; 
« ſplendid a legation, notwithſtanding the 22 rn _ letter, ſet fail 
a l 2 5 , where having fur- 
vaſt diſtance of their countries; that he niſhed himſelf with freſh proviſions. 5 
* was willing to enter with them into a turned to Portugal, to GE an RD f his 
. ſtri&t league and amity ; and that they tranfictions to king Emanuel. Thefamous 
** ſhould enjoy the benefit of a free com- Vaſco de Gama died 3 
gr 1 Soar rms 1524. being the firſt 
merce in his territories. who diſcovered the paſſage into the Eaſt 
Then the king having asked them ſeveral Indies by the cape of Good Hope. 
particularsconcerning their voyage, ſhipping, And upon this occaſion I cannot.paſs by 
and traffick, order*d Gama to be conducted in ſilence what is mentioned by Ferdinand 
ws. to the lodgings prepared for his reception. Lopes de Caſtanbeda*, viz. That Gama, with. Rift. nd, 


— * The news of this embaſſy ſoon came to 
 obfryg the ears of the Mooriſh merchants in thoſe 
„ue deſign parts; who fearing, not without reaſon, 
i — For- that the Portugueſe would do them conſi- 
igueſe. derable miſchief in their traffick, joined 
with the Arabians trading in thoſe parts 
to hinder the conſummation of this treaty ; 
for which purpoſe having purchaſed the 
favour of many of the courtiers by money, 
they inſinuated into the kipg, that Gama 
was no more than a great pirate, who en- 
deavoured to get a (footing in the king's 
dominions, which in time might prove his 


entering into one of the pagan temples, paid 
their reverence to the images, as taking 
them for the ſame they had left in their own 
churches in Portugal; a convincing proof 
that ſuperſtition and idolatry very near re- 
ſemble one another. | 
Panane being well fortified by the Sam- panane 
moryn with two forts, erected on both ſides 
of the entrance of the harbour, the Porty- 
gueſe notwithſtanding this reſolve to attempt 
it. They no ſooner appeared in ſight of 
the harbour, but a certain number of the 
Mabometans 


ſome of his retinue, being at Calecut, and1. 1. e o. 


W 
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Attack'd by 


gueſe. 


The forts 
taken. 


or die in the attempt. Triſtan d' Acunba, 
the Portugueſe general, detached a certain 
body of his beſt troops, under the com- 
mand of Laurence and Nonnius, in ſmall 
galleys, to lead the van, being to be fol- 
lowed by the great ſhips : theſe entered the 
harbour with unſpeakable bravery, not- 
withſtanding che enemy's fire, who ſent 
their great and ſmall ſhot very thick upon 
them from both ſides of the ſhore, but 
without any conſiderable effect, moſt of 
their bullets paſſing over their heads, be- 
cauſe the ſoldiers kept cloſe, lying upon their 
bellies in the galleys. The enemy ſeeing 
them, enter'd the harbour, leap'd in whole 
troops into the water, attacking them with 
incredible fury, in hopes of boarding them : 
but the Portygueſe ſtood to it with ſo much 
reſolution, that at laſt they forced the In- 
dians to give way; and purſuing them 
to the ſhore, made themſelves matters of 
the two forts, and ſer fire to all the ſhips 
in the harbour, which were richly loaden, 
as alſo to the city. In this action a certain 
Portugueſe enſign, with his ſoldiers, did 
wonders, and the Mahometans fought like 
lions ; but one of their commanders, a fel- 
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Mabometans aſſociated themſelves in one of 
the pagodes, and with direful execrations 


engaged to one another to defend the cit 
the Portu- NS S Ys 


low of a huge bulk, being lain by Laurence, Balden 
the reſt betook themſelves to their heels au _ 
The Indians loſt five hundred men in this Five bun. off 
engagement, and the Poriagueſe about lain 6 
twenty two. After which Almeyda and Js 2 
Acunha failed to Cananor, from whence 
the firſt ſteered his courſe to Cochin, and 

the ſecond for Portugal. About Panane 
grows, beſides cardamum, the beſt pep- 

per, and is fold here at a very reaſouable 

rate. 

Thus much of Panane : we will now 
proceed to give you an account of Ca/e- Calecut, 
cut, the capital city of Malabar, and 
the reſidence of the Sammoryn, where 
Steven van der Hagen, the then Dutch 
admiral, in 1604. entered into a ſtrict League be. 
league with that king, who granted Hoe * 
free commerce to the Dutch throughout 52 8. 
all his dominions. Many years before moryn, 4. 
the Portugueſe had obtained the ſame li- bis 
berty of the Sammoryn, who had aſſigned 
them certain habitations in that city ; 
ſo that they began to flouriſh in their 
commerce, and the Portugueſe prieſts were 
very ſucceſsful in the converſion of many 
of the pagans. This exaſperated the 
Moors and Arabians, who inticed the Nai- 
ros (always greedy after prey) to fall, 
to the number of four thouſand, upon the 
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CHAP. XVII. 


5. Portugueſe (not above ſeventy ſtrong) in their 
gy agory; who were almoſt all maſſacred by 
portugueſe hem. 


maſſacr e d. 


Pedro Alvarez Capral, the Portugueſe 
general in thoſe parts, being informed of 
this barbarous attempt, and finding that 
the Sammoryn had not been altogether 1g- 
norant of the matter, to revenge the death 


Their death of his countrymen, burnt ten of their mer- 


reveng ed. 


chant ſhips richly loaden, battered the city 
with his great guns, and killed them above 
ſix hundred men. The ſame treatment theſe 
barbarians received afterwards from Meneſes. 
We will not in this place pretend to give a 
particular account 27 all the differences and 
warlike exploits of the Portugueſe here, and 
of the famous actions of Albuauergue, Henry 
Meneſes, James Sylveria, Capral, &c. we 
will only mention in this place, that the 


The Portu- Portugueſe having found means to erect a 
ugueſe fert fort at Calecut, by the connivance of Nan- 


leſeged. 


beadar, the old Sammoryn's ſiſter's ſon, (who 
favoured the Portugucſe,) the kings of Cana- 
nor and Cochin were ſo nettled thereat, that 
they did not deſiſt till they had engaged tlie 
Sammoryn to attack it. 

It being then in the winter ſeaſon, when 
the Portugueſe could ſcarce expect any re- 
lief, and the fort provided with a garriſon 
of three hundred men only, they were dri- 
ven to great diſtreſs. A certain renegado, 
a native of Sicily, who had ſerved as an en- 
gineer in the ſiege of Rhodes, directing the 
Moors in their attack. Hereupon Jobn de 
Lima, governor of the fort, did all he could 
to defend himſelf, in hopes of the approach- 
ing ſpring ; and having extended his forti- 
hcations (by means of great casks filled 
with ſand) to the ſhore, ſent notice of his 
diſtreſſed ſtate to Henry de Meneſes, who 
without delay ſent one hundred and forty 
land ſoldiers aboard two ſhips, commanded 
by Chriſtopher Fuſart and Edward Fonſeca, 
to his relief; but the laſt being becalmed 
near the ſhore of Calecut, and the other not 
having above eighty men aboard, Jobi Li- 
ma did not think it adviſable to land with 
ſo ſmall a number, as being not ſufficient 
to break through the enemies works into 


lauen of the fort. However Juſart being reſolved 


Portu- 


peſe, 


to venture at all, landed in a boat with 
thirty volunteers, who fought their way 
through the enemy, and with the loſs of 
four of their men reached the fort, which in 
the mean while was aſſaulted by the barba- 
rians, who were ſo warmly received by the 
Portugueſe grenadeers, that they were glad 
to retire in great confuſion to their works. 
Soon after 1 a arriving with his 
ſhip, convey'd a letter, faſtened to an ar- 
row into the fort, intimating his arrival, 
and deſiring his inſtructions how to ſerve 
him. Lima ſent an anſwer, That he thought 


it not adviſable ro expoſe himſelf and his 
Vo“ III. 
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men to the ſame danger as Juſart had done, Baldæus. 
but that he ſhould return with all ſpeed to 
Meneſes, and ſollicit a ſuccour of five hun- by in 
dred men, with a good quantity of ammu- zo land. 
nition, wherewith he did not queſtion but 
to defend the place. Fonſeca being return- 
ed to Cochin, and having delivered his meſ- 
ſage to Meneſes, he difpatched immediate- 
ly Anthony de Sylva, with ſome ſhips for 
the relief of the beſieged, whilſt he was 
making all neceſſary preparations to follow 
with a much greater force in the ſpring. 
The Sammoryn fearing the worſt, left no 
ſtone unturned to oblige the beſicged to a 
ſurrender before that time; and the before- 
mentioned Sicilian having done his utmoſt 
endeavours with mines, mortars, and bat- 
tering pieces, but in vain, he reſolved to 
reduce them by famine, which he might 
queſtionleſs have effected, had he had only 
a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to block up the 
harbour. But the beſieged being from time 
to time ſupplied with proviſions and refreſh- 
ments by imall boats, which entered in the 
night time, they held it out bravely till 
ſpring 3 when Meneſes arriving with fifteen The fort 
hundred Portugueſe, landed his men, andrelieved. 
having put the Malabars to the rout, with 
the loſs of three thouſand men on their ſide, 
(among whom was alſo the Sicilian,) the 
Sammoryn was ſo terrified thereat, that to 
prevent his country from being ravaged by 
the Poriugucſe, he clapped up a ſudden 
peace; and the Portugueſe judging the fort 
too chargeable to keep, did afterwards de- Aud demo- 
moliſh it of their own accord; in the ſpring- Hoe. 
ing up of which many Malabars (greedy 
after prey) were blown up into the air. 
Notwithſtanding this peace, the Sammo- 
ryn let flip no opportunity of doing miſ- 
chief to the Portugueſe, being encouraged 
thereunto by the differences ariſen betwixt 
the Portugueſe generals, as betwixt Meneſes Differences 
and Gama, and Sampajo and Maſcarenhas, among tbe 
about the viceroyſhip, which had almoſt * 
proved fatal to the Portugueſe affairs in the? : 
Indies. This is evident from a letter writ 
by Chriſtopher de Souſa to the ſaid Sam- 
Pajo ; in which he repreſents to him the 
danger unto which the Poriugueſe (a ſmall 
number in compariſon of their enemies) 
were expoſed daily in the Indies, by his 
difference with Maſcarenbas about the vice- 
royalty, exhorting him not to have recourſe 
to viaknce, but the arbitration of ſuch per- 
ſons as were competent judges ; telling him, 
That in caſe of refuſal he muſt not ex 
to be obey'd by him. Which coming from 
a perſon noted for his courage, liberality, 
and generoſity in theſe parts, did not a 
little abate the haughtineſs of Sampajo; 
and Maſcarenbas returning into Portugal, 
was favourably received by the king, who 
having recalled Sampajo, obliged him to 


7E give 
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Baldens. give full ſatisfaction to Maſcarenbas for the 
WV itmpriſonments, affronts, and damages, he 
had ſuſtained upon that account. For the 
more ample relation of which, we refer our- 
ſelves to the Portugueſe hiſtorians, From 


The river 


and city of 
Cranganor. 


Ts beſieged 
the 


utch. 


And talen 


by ſtorm. 
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CH AP. 


Calecut, we will turn towards Cranganor, Bally, 


in order to give you a deſcription of its Wy 
origin and ſituation, and by what means 
it tell into the hands of the Hollanders, 


XVIII. 


A Deſcription of C ranganor : How it was beſieged, and taken by the 
Dutch: Its Excellencies. The Iſle of Vaypin. Cochin fortified : 
Its Inhabitants, Buildings, Plenty of Provifions, &c. Is beſieged 


the firſt Time by the Dutch, who raiſed the Siege. 


RANGANOR lies five leagues to 

the north of Cochin, and twenty to the 
ſouth of Calecut, upon a ſandy hill. On 
the ſouth ſide of the entrance of the river, 
is built a ſmall fort called Paliport ; a mile 
above which, higher up the river, lies the 
city and fortreſs of Cranganor, a place 
ſtrongly fortified by the Portugueſe at divers 
times ; for in the 3 they had only 
a tower, which they afterwards ſtrengthen- 
ed by a wall, and at laſt encloſed the whole 
by regular fortifications of earth. The king 
of Cranganor keeps his reſidence not far from 
Cranganor. He that then reigned was a 
young, luſty, and tall perſon, a declared 
enemy of the Portugueſe, as well as the Sam- 
moryn. 

In the year 1661. after the Dutch had 
made themſelves maſters of Caulang, and 
by ſtrengthening the ſame with fortifica- 
tions, and a good garriſon, had ſecured the 
ſouth ſide, they thought it expedient (be- 
fore they attempted the conqueft of Cochin) 
to get alſo a firm footing on the north ſide 
at Cranganor, eſpecially ſince they feared 
they might be obliged to paſs the winter 
thereabouts, it being in December. Ac- 
cordingly we landed our men; but found (be- 
yond expeCtation) the fortifications in ſuch a 
ſtate, as not to be attacked without great 
cannon. Above fourteen days being ſpent 
in raiſing batteries, making of trenches and 
breaches, but to no great purpoſe, and the 
approaching ſeaſon obliging us to carry on 
the ſiege with all poſſible expedition, it was 
reſolved (upon intelligence given by a cer- 
tain perſon, concerning the condition of the 
place) to attack the point next to the river 
on Sunday, Fan. 15. 1662. very early in 
che morning. 

The ſignal being given accordingly by 
a cannon-ſhot, our forces advanced under 
the favour of the ſmoke of our great ar- 
tillery to the bulwark, which they took 
with ſword-in-hand, chaſing the Poriugueſe 
thence to the jeſuits church. In this action 
the Dutch captains, Poolmann, Schulenburg, 
and Simon Werding, as alſo lieutenant Syl- 


ly commiſerate the condition of the inhabi- 


whence coming to Cranganor and Coulans, 


veſter, acquired immortal honour, being 
ſlain as they were mounting the breach, 
with ſeventy eight common ſoldiers, and 
many wounded. 

On the Portugueſe ſide above two hundred o/ yh 
chriſtians were killed, beſides a great num- ſi. 
ber of the Nairos; and among the reſt, 
Urbano Fialho Fereira the governor of the 
place, 

The Portugueſe then hung out a white 
flag, deſiring a parley upon reaſonable con- 
ditions, which were granted them; and by 
virtue thereof the Portugueſe ſoldiers tranſ- 
ported into Europe. During this ſiege we 
found the nights very cold, though the days 
were almoſt inſupportable by the exceſſive 
heat. And after the conqueſt thereof, being 
ordered to preach the thankſgiving ſermon 
in one of the pariſh churches, (of which 
there were ſeven,) I pitched upon a text in 
Deuteronomy xxiii. 14. 

The Hollanders judging it at that time 
convenient to ſurrender the place into the 
king's hands, the ſame was done according- 
ly ; but regained and refortified the ſame 
afterwards, when they found themſelves en- 
gaged in a war with the Sammoryn, who 
made frequent excurſions as far as Cochin, 
a thing ſo common among theſe barbarians, 
that no ſettled peace can be expected with 
ſo many kings. 

And upon this occaſion I cannot ſufficient- 


tants of the countries about Cranganor and 
Cochin, who being guided by ignorant Ne- 

miſh prieſts, are in great danger of falling 

by degrees into paganiſm again, the diſ- 

trict of Cranganor having formerly been 

ſo conſiderable for the great numbers of 
chriſtians of St. Thomas (as they are cal- 

led) inhabiting there, that a Portugueſe 
archbiſhop had his reſidence in that city. Cranganor 
It is the general opinion here, that S/. To- cla * 
mas the apoſtle coming firſt to Socotora, an „. 
iſle at the entrance into the Red Sea, there 
preached the goſpel with good ſucceſs; 


he converted a great number to the 8 
aith. 
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CAP. XVIII. 


Baldens. faith. From hence taking his way through 
WV Coromandel into China, he returned to Ma- 
| liapour, where he ſuffered martyrdom. But 
of theſe chriſtians of St. Thomas we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay more hereafter, our 
preſent purpoſe being to ſay ſomething of 

the ſtate of affairs in the Portugueſe times. 
Firſt then, at our arrival at Cranganor, 
we found there a noble college of the jeſuits, 
with a ſtately library belonging to it, the 
ſtructure itſelf being not inferior to many in 
Europe; beſides the church of the Franciſcans, 
they had a ſtately cathedral, adorned with 
the tombs of the archbiſhops of this place. 
Without the wall of Cranganor, was the 
The college college of Chanotte, famous for the reſort of 
CO the chriſtians of &. Thomas hither, who ex- 
c.rciſed their religious worſhip here in the 
Syriac language 3 and having erected a 
{chool for the education of their youth, had 
ſeveral maſters and prieſts of their own ; of 

which more in the deſcription of Cochin. 

This language being in high eſteem 
among the natives here, and uſed ſome- 
times alſo by our ſaviour and his apoſtles, 
not only a printing-houſe, but a ſeminary 
has been erected at Rome for the cultivating 
thereof, and propagating the ſame among 


The je its 
college. 


the youth. 
Toe Syriac Thus, 1622. a Syriac dictionary was pub- 
language 1. . . 
gad liſhed at Rome by Fohn Baptiſt Ferrarius, 


at Rome, a native of Siena; and the Syriac grammar 
of Georgius Ameira, a famous divine and 
philoſopher of the college of the Maronites, 
born near the mount Libanus. And 1628. 
Abrahamus Ecchelenſis obliged the world 
with his Introduttion to the Fundamentals of 
the Chriſtian Faith in the ſame language. 
Whence it 1s evident that the Roman clergy 
exceed ours, in their zeal of propagating the 
Roman religion; though on the other hand, 
it muſt be allow'd that their plenty furniſhes 
them with ſufficient opportunities of per- 
forming of thoſe things, which the reform- 
ed miniſters for want of means are forced to 
let alone. I have ſeen divers books printed 
with the Portugueſe characters, in the Ma- 
labar language, for the inſtruction of the 
Paruas ; one whereof I keep by me to this 
day; though at the ſame time I muſt con- 
feſs, that in caſe we ſhould follow the ſame 
method in printing with our characters, 
though in their language, it would not have 
the ſame effect, they being much bigotted 
both to the Roman clergy, and the Portu- 
Cucſe language; ſo that I have met with 
lome of the Paruas, who ſpoke as good 
Portugueſe as they do at Lisbon. For the 
reſt, the products of Cranganor are the ſame 
as in the other parts of Malabar, except 
that now and then they meet with ſome 
gold duſt, but in no great quantity. 
Betwixt the river of Cranganor and that 
of Cochin, lies the iſle of Vapin. When the 


The Iſle 0 f 


Vay pin, 
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Dutch, in February, 1662. beſieged Cochin Baldeus. 
the firſt time, they erected a fort upon the WWW 
bank of the river, from whence they batter- 
ed the place, the river being there not 
above a musket-ſhot over. This fort was 
called the New Orange; and here we found 
a goodly edifice, formerly belonging to the 
biſhop of the place, as alſo a very large 
church, in which I preached the 29th of 
Fan. 1662. The iſle itſelf is tolerably fer- 
tile, under the juriſdiction of the king of 
Cochin, whoſe dominions extend from the 
river of Cranganor, fix leagues ſouth of Co- 
chin, the whole length being about ten 
leagues. The kings of Cochin have always 
kept firm to the Portugueſe intereſt, ever 
ſince Triumpara, being conquered by the 
king of Calecut, ſought for refuge among 
the Portugueſe, who reſtored him to his 
kingdom, though he afterward preferred a 
private life before his crown. 

Cochin is a very antient city; but was not Cochin. 

fortify'd till 1504. in the time of the two 
Albuquerques, who ſet ſail 1503. from Be- 
lem in Portugal ; and after many ſmart en- 
gagements with the Sammoryn, Alphonſus 
returned into Portugal, where he obtained 
the ſirname of The Great, his actions being 
deſcribed in a peculiar treatiſe publiſhed ar 
Lisbon 1576. by John Batreira. Soon after 
the Portugueſe built a church there, and en- 
tered into a league with the Sammoryn, and 
the fortifications were conſiderably aug- 
mented by Edward Patieco, and a wall 
erected by L. Vaſco towards the ſea-ſide. 
In ſome years after this city began to in- 
creaſe ſo conſiderably, that it might com- 
pare with ſome of the beſt in Europe, its 
length being near two Eugliſb miles. 

At firſt the chriſtians and mahometans Chriſtians 
lived promiſcuouſly in the city, which go. GEES. 
caſioning frequent diſturbances, Albuquerque ,y N 

firſt tog 

obtained from the king Naubeadora, that ther. 
each ſhould have their peculiar quarters aſ- 
ſigned them to live in. In andabout the city 

of Cochin lived alſo formerly ſome7ews, who 
even now have a ſynagogue allowed them 
without the fortifications ; they are neither 
white nor brown, but quite black. The 
Portugueſe hiſtories mention, that at a certain 
time certain blaſphemous papers againſt our 
ſaviour, with ſome ſevere reflect ions againſt 

the jeſuit GonſalvusPereira (who afterwards 
ſuffered martyrdom at Monopatapa,) being 
found in a box ſet in the great church for 
the gathering of alms, and the ſame being 
ſuppoſed to be laid there by ſome European 
Jetos, who now and then uſed to reſort thi- 
ther privately, this gave occaſion to intro- 
duce the inquiſition into Goa. 

Cochin may for its bigneſs juſtly challenge 
the ſecond place after Goa among the In- 
dian cities formerly in the poſſeſſion of the 


Portugueſe, though at preſent it is not near 
ſo 
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Baldæus. ſo big as the city of Batavia. Its ſituation lies and the royal palace is built with bricks Bald 
WY MV at ten degrees of north latitude, bordering and mortar after the European way, with Wy 


to the weſt upon the ſea, and the river has 
about ſeventeen or eighteen fathom water at 
high tide 3 but its entrance is very difficult 
in the winter-time, being commonly choak- 
ed up by the ſands which are carried thither 
by he ſtream in the winter-ſeaſon ; which, 
however, are again removed by the violence 
of the current in the ſummer-time. 

About Cochin, as well as all along the 
coaſt of Malabar, they have every day 
two ſorts of winds, viz. the land-wind, be- 
ginning in the evening; and the ſea-wind, 
at ten in the morning. Cochin 1s not ac- 
counted ſo wholeſome as moſt of the other 
places ſeated on the coaſt of Malabar, by 
reaſon of its ſituation in low and marſhy 
grounds, but abounds both in fiſh and 
fleſh ; and its ſituation is extremely delight- 
ful, by reaſon of the many brooks and 
adjacent little iſlands in the river, wherein 
many of the Portugueſe have built them- 
ſelves very pleaſant ſummer-ſcats. 

The river runs on the back-ſide of the 
beſt houſes of the city, where they catch 
fiſh with caſting-nets, at which the Chineſe, 
inhabiting here, are very dexterous. For- 
merly this city could boaſt of divers ſtate- 
ly churches, ſince demoliſhed by the Dutch. 
The jeſuits church and college facing the 


apartments very ſpaciouz and lofty; near 
which ſtands the Pagode, with a very large 
ciſtern adjoining, to it. 

Anno 1662, in February, at the time of 
our firſt landing before Cochin, the Nairos 
inhabiting hereabouts (notwithſtanding we 
politively declared we were no enemies of 
the king, but only of the Portugueſe) al- 
ſembled in great numbers in this palace 
and the Pagode, and from thence aſſaulted 
our forces; which obliged us to drive them 


from thence, with the ſlaughter of four Four hun. 
hundred on their ſide, they fighting very a e 


deſperately, by reaſon they had beforchand 
intoxicated their brains with very large doſes 


of Opium. The old queen of Cochin being 7h gu 
taken priſoner in the tray, by Henry van Hs 1 
Rhede an enſign, was kept in ſafe cuſtody ore.” 


for ſome time after. 

Afterwards we began to form our attacks 
againſt the Portugueſe Cochin 1n three ſeveral 
places; that on the land- ſide near the church 
of St. Thomas, (which ſerved us for a chapel 
and hoſpital,) being commanded by the 
general in perſon ; that along the ſea-ſide, 
by 75brand Gotsken ; and the third, near the 
river by the commodore Roothaus. After 
ſome time ſpent in making of trenches, and 
raiſing of batteries, it was thought expe- 


lheſreg 
uid, 


of the 


ſea-ſhore, had a lofty ſteeple, and a moſt dient to ſurprize the enemy on that fide 


| | excellent ſet of bells: the college, which near the river. The firſt Sundayin February An uni 


ceſsful aſ- 


| was three ſtories high, and contained about being appointed for that purpoſe, captain /aut up 
| twenty or thirty apartments, being ſur- Peter Waſh was ordered to begin the aſſault Cochin. 


Antient 
c hurches 
and con- 
vents of 
Cochin. 


The Mala- 
bar Co- 
chin, 


rounded with a ſtrong wall. The cathedral 
was alſo a noble piece of architecture, 
adorned with two rows of pillars, and a 
lofty ſteeple, 

he church and convent of the Auſtin 
friers ſtood upon the bank of the river ; and 
the church of the Dominicans, with their 
convents, were two rare pieces of workman- 
ſhip, beautified with a double row of pil- 
lars of moſt excellent ſtone. The church 
and monaſtery of the Franciſcans is the only 
that remains ſtanding as yet, but has no 
more than two brothers left, who are allow'd 
the free exerciſe of their religion, 

The beſt houſes of Cochin have their 
court-yards and gardens belonging to them, 
encloſed with very thin, yet ſtrong and high 
walls, ſo that the neighbours cannot overlook 
one another. The ſituation of the city is 
much more in length than breadth, without 
any channels in the ſtreets ; however, that 
end towards the ſca- ſide is much broader 
than the other, as may be ſeen by the an- 
nexed draught ; which alſo repreſenting an 
exact view of its fortifications, we will refer 
the reader to it. 

The Malabar Cochin is ſeated ſomewhat 
lower, and built after the Indian faſhion, 
with very broad ſtreets: it is very populous, 


with a certain detachment at four a clock 
in the morning: but it being after ſun-riſing 
betore they could reach the place, the Por- 
tugueſe took the alarm; and being timely 
ſuſtained by freſh troops drawn thither by 
the ringing of the bells, gave ſuch a warm 
reception to the Hollanders, that after a moſt 
obſtinate engagement, they were forced to 
ſound the retreat, with the loſs of divers 
of their beſt men, and among them the 
beforementioned captain, who was killed by 
two musket- bullets. The gencral KRyetos var 
Goens and the commodore Rootbars Were 
alſo both in great danger, the firſt receiving 
ſeveral ſhots through his hair, the laſt be- 
ing likely to have been caſt into a deep well. 
Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, 
the trenches were carried on with all ima- 
ginable ſpeed, though not without great 
difficulty, by reaſon of the marſhy grounds, 
which coſt us a good number of men, more 
than we could conveniently ſpare at that 
time, when our forces were not à little 
weakened before, we having left at leaſt 
three hundred ſick and wounded at Coulang, 
and a conſiderable garriſon at Crangansr, 
and in the fort of New-Orange on the point 
of the iſle of Yaypin. We continued, how- 


ever, to batter the town inceſſantly with 
J | our 


Malabar and Coromandel. 
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reat artillery, and to omit nothing 

4 e might annoy the enemy; till a 

| whole month being ſpent in this lege, and 

the number of our men reduced to fourteen 

hundred, we began to conſider of the ap- 

proaching winter, the uncertainty of the 

event, and the want of ſeveral things neceſ- 

fary to carry on a long ſiege ; ſo that after 

mature deliberation, it was judged neceſſary 

to raiſe the ſiege, and delay the execution 
thereof to a more convenient time. 

leg Accordingly our cannon, ammunition, 

wed, and other moveables, being ſent aboard 

upon floats, the general made a fafe retreat 

in the night-time, without beat of drum; 

and the better to cover his deſign, had 

ined a certain Few by money to make the 

clock of St. Thomas church ſtrike as uſually : 

to which alſo contributed not a little the in- 

genious invention of a certain gunner, 

named Henry Boerdorp, who went the 

rounds all night long, and calling, Who ts 

there? Stand, and that in a different tone, 

deceived the enemies centinels, that they 

nenen had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of our retreat; 

fre ſo that all the Dutch forces got ſafely 

Dutch- aboard, without the loſs of as much as 


Articles of the Capitulation, 


Bull of Indulgence. 


Y this time we were ſufficiently inform'd 
of the miſerable ſtate of our o_ 

men in the iſle of Formoſa 3 (which 
Portugueſe would often upbraid us with du- 
ring the ſiege.) A compleat account where- 
of would be perhaps too tedious, and look- 
ed upon as beyond our purpoſe ; therefore I 
will only for the ſatisfaction of the reader, 
inſert a letter written by the reverend Mr. 
John Kruyf, miniſter of the goſpel there in 
the fort of Zealand, and afterwards at Ne- 
gapatan on the coaſt of Coromandel, (where 
he died,) and directed to me and Mr. A. 

Breyl my fellow-miniſter in theſe parts. 


© FTER my arrival here the 6th 
8 of October with my family, I was 
** ſeized with fo violent a fever, as diſabled 
'* me to write to you, yet did not hinder 
me to remember my hearty ſervice to 
'* you by Mr. Roos, captain of our Tp, 
and the factor Mr. Ref. Whether the 


ſame was brought to vou, or not, I am 
Vol. III. 


HA. 


one man, except a negro ſlave, When the Badens. 
Dutch ſoldiers ſaw the artillery and baggage ee 
going on board, they were not a little dil- 
ſatisfied thereat; but being appeaſed by 
commodore Roothaus, who told them that 
it was done only to ſecure them againſt the 
enemy, who intended to make a general 
ſalley, they were afterwards glad to follow 
their officers directions in the retreat 
It was almoſt noon before the Portugueſe 
were convinced of our retreat, as ſuſpecting 
the ſame to be only a ſtratagem to draw 
them into an ambuſh ; but when they ſaw 
us weigh our anchors, they expreſſed their 
Joy with the diſcharge of their cannon round 
the walls. The Dutch general having left a 
ſufficient garriſon for the guard of the fort 
of New-Orange, another at Cranganor under 
the command of captain Verſpreet, and con- 
ſtituted Peter du Pon, a brave ſoldier, com- 
mander in chief of all the forces in thoſe 
parts, ſailed to Coulang; which place being 
ikewiſe provided with all neceſſaries, he 
took his courſe towards Batavia, with an 
intention to give Cochin a ſecond viſit in the 
ſpring; which he did accordingly with bet- 
ter ſucceſs. 


XIX. 


The Iſle of Formoſa ſurprixed by the Chineſe. Cochin beſieged a 
ſecond Time by the Dutch, is forced to ſurrender ; the chief 


The City made more compact, and 
ſtrengthened with regular Fortifications. 


of the Chriſtians of St. Thomas comes to Cochin, His Original 


The Roman Catholick Biſhop 


ignorant as yet, having for ſome time 


after been ſo dangerouſly ill with my 
diſtemper, that my recovery was almoſt 
** deſpaired of; but am now by God's pe- 
** culiar mercy ſo far recovered, that I 
went firſt to church on Thurſday laſt, 
and preached twice the Sunday following, 
and intend to viſit the ſick to morrow, 
and to adminiſter the holy ſacrament on 
Sunday next. To give you a particular Mi/erable 
account of the late miſerable ſtate of the condition of 
* iſle of Formoſa, is both beyond the Formola. 
** compaſs of a letter, and my preſent 
ſtrength ; and though I tremble at the 
very thoughts of it, yet will I mention 
the chiefeſt tranſactions : The firſt aſſault 
of the furious Chineſe was made againſt 
the caſtle of Sacam, whereabouts, after 
they had cut ſome of our ſoldiers in 
pieces, they took my eldeſt ſon and my 
wife's brother, who, though very young, 
had one of his arms cut off. The next 
day our ſhip, called the Hector, being 
7 1 ** engaged 
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Several 
Mmiſters 
beheaded 
by the Chi- 
neſe. 
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Baldæus. engaged with a vaſt number of Chineſe 
WY ** Foncks, was blown up, and in her ſome 


of our beſt ſoldiers, among whom was 
alſo my father-in-law Thomas Pedel. The 
fort of Sacam being, after a defence of 
a few days, forced to ſurrender for want 
of freſh water and other neceſſaries, the 
miniſters, officers, ſchoolmaſters, ſol- 
diers, and in general all the. inhabitants 
of the flat country, were forced to make 
the beſt terms they could for themſelves. 
The ſquadron of ſhips commanded by 
Mr. Kauw, (after it had for a ſmall 
time rejoiced our drooping ſpirits,) be- 
ing diſperſed by tempeſts, and the ſhip 
the U forced upon the ſands, and ta- 
ken by the enemy, the ſame was neither 
ſeen nor heard of in five or ſix weeks 
after. To be ſhort, the whole coun- 
try being over-run by the Chine/e, our 
ſoldiers every where routed, Koukerten 
laid in aſhes in ſight of our fort ; ſuch 
of our countrymen as had not ſecured 
themſelves by a timely flight, fell into 
the hands of the mercileſs enemies, who 
ſacrificed the reverend Mr. Hambroek, 
with his ſon, and divers others in Tilo 
cen, to their fury; as alſo Mr. Peter 
Mus miniſter of Favourlang, and Mr. 
Arnold Winſheim miniſter of Sinan, who 
had their heads cut off, and their wives, 
with many others, carried into ſlavery. 
By this there being great want of neceſ- 
ſaries in the fortreſs, the ſoldiers died 
daily of the bloody-flux, ſcurvy, and 
dropſy; ſo that in nine months time, ha- 
ving loſt above one thouſand ſix hundred 
men, both by famine and the ſword, we 
were forced (for the preſervation of our 
lives) to capitulate. Who can without 
tears remember the unexpected deſtruction 
and ruin of ſo many families, and of near 
thirty miniſters, partly in their lives, part- 
ly in their fortunes, (among whom I had 
my ſhare, having loſt all that I had ga- 
thered in fifteen years time,) the loſs and 
diſhonour of the company, with the un- 
ſpeakable miſeries, among which I reckon 
mine none of the leaſt, as the loſs of 
three parts of my library? all which we 
ought to look upon as the effects of 
God's juſt indignation, on account of 
our manifold fins. I have no more to 
add, than that it is none of the leaſt 
among my other afflictions, that matters 
are both ſo ill repreſented, and worſe 


taken at Batavia.” 
Subſcribed, 


Your affectionate collegue, 


Negapatnam 13. to ſerve you, 


Octob. 1662, 
Joannes Kruyf. 


But it is time to leave the miſerable in Bages 
the iſle of Formoſa, and to come to the Wy 
ſecond ſiege of Cochin. Anno 1662. in Sep- 
tember, Facob Huſtart, late governor, of the 
Moluques and Amboyna, and afterwards re- 
ſiding in the ſame quality in Ceylon and 
Malabar, et fail from Batavia with a good 
ſquadron of ſhips, T5brand,,Goske commo- 
dore, for Cochin, leaving Mr. Ryklof Van 
Goens at Batavia, by reaſon of his ſickneſs, 
but followed ſoon after. In November we Th ſeemg 
began to batter the place moſt furiouſly, eg of 
being willing to reduce it before we could Cochin 
receive the news of a peace concluded be- 
tw ixt us and the Portugueſe, (which we ex- 
pected every day, ) and having the laſt year 
received certain inſtruct ions from the gover- 
nours of our company to allow free com- 
merce and liberty of religion to all ſuch 
Portugueſe as would ſubmit to us, we pro- Propo a 

ſed to the beſieged, That they ſhould be ma « 
eft in full poſſeſſion of their churches, (ex- Hh. 
cept one,) provided they would receive a 
Dutch garriſon. This was not ill reliſhed 
by ſome; but Jenatio Sermento the gover- 
nor refuſing to comply with it, we reſolved 
to loſe no time to reduce the place by force. 

Accordingly it was reſolved in a council 
of war to aſſault it on the river fide at low 
tidez and to render the paſſage the leſs 
difficult, a great number of ſacks filled with Unſure: 
ſand were prepared to be thrown into the fatty: 
river. But this attempt proved unſucceſs. — 
ful, our people meeting with ſo hot a re- 
_— there, that they were glad to think 
of retreating. But as we had no time to 
loſe, ſo we ſoon pitched upon another, 
which was carried on with better ſuccels: 
for that brave commander Peter du Pon be- 
ing ordered to aſſault the baſtion on the 
bank of the river, he executed his commiſ- 
ſion ſo ſucceſsfully, that (though not with- 
out great reſiſtance) he broke through the 
enemy, and maintained himſelf in ſome of 
the adjacent houſes againſt the whole force 
of the enemy, till being ſeconded by freſh 
troops of his own, they put out the white 
flag, and ſent their deputies ro capitulate 
upon the following conditions. 


of their religion under the protection of fc 


the ſtates. The clergy to have free liberty to 
carry away all their images, church-orna- 
ments, relicks, Sc. and what elſe belonged 
to them. The governor 1gnatio Sermento 
and his family, together with all the offi- 
cers, to be received civilly by the Dutch. 
The garriſon to march out with enſigns diſ- 
played, drums beating, with bag and bag- 
gage; and to be conducted in Dutch vel- 
ſels to Goa, except ſuch of the ſoldiers 
as were in immediate pay of his majelty, 


who were to bg tranſported to Progr 
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7 IE Franciſcans to enjoy the free exerciſe id 
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Char. XIX. 


Baldæus. 


The Entry of ff Dutch Generdl into ce © 


Malabar and Coromandel. 


Such of the inhabitants as were willing 


Wy to ſtay behind under the juriſdiction of the 


Order: gi- 
ven by the 
Dutch ge- 
neral, 


Dutch company, to have free liberty to re- 
main in their full poſſeſſions. And that care 
ſhould be taken of the ſick and wounded. 


All which was punctually performed, and 
the keys of the city delivered to our general, 
who ſoon after entered victorious on horſe- 
back in great pomp, and ordered a ſolemn 
thankſgiving to be made in the great church 
lately belonging to the jeſuits for the con- 
quelt of ſo important a place; which was 
done accordingly. 

Being thus become entirely maſters of 
Cochin, after it had been one hundred and 
fifty years in the poſſeſſion of the Portugeſe, 
the Dutch general made it his chicfeſt care 
to iſſue his orders not to moleſt the Porty- 
£1eſe, but to obſerve punctually the articles 
of the capitulation. The next was to de- 
moliſh a certain part of the houſes and 
churches of the city, in order to draw it in- 
to a more narrow compaſs, and to render 
the fortifications the more regular, the for- 
mer requiring too great a number of men 
to defend them. The king of Cochin being 
crowned, and divers of the neighbouring 
petty princes obliged to become his tribu- 
tar ies, ſeveral ſtrict alliances were made with 
the neighbouring kings to the ſouth of the 
river of Cochin. 


eiii 
f 


1 


mm- 
ff 1 7 


About the ſame time Joſeph de Sancta Ma- 
ria, of the order of the Diſcalceated Carme- Won 


lites, ſent by the pope in quality as a biſhop 
among the chriſtians of St. Thomas, came 
(in his return into Europe) to Cochin to ſa- 


Baldæus. 


A Roman 


biſhop over 
the Chriſ- 


tians here, 


lute our general, and was very kindly re- 10 


ceived by his excellency. He had two ſorts 
of enemies to contend with during his ſtay 
in theſe parts: firſt of all, with the Portu- 
Falle who could not brook that any other 

ut their countrymen ſhould be exalted to 
that dignity ; and that not by the pope, 
but by their own king ; the other was the 
Archidabo, (as the Portugueſe ſtile him,) or 
chief head of the chriſtians of S/. Thomas 
hereabouts, who being a negro, would nei- 
ther ſubmit himſelf nor his flock to the Ro- 
miſh juriſdiction. 

Concerning the chriſtians of St. Thomas, 
we ſhall ſpeak more at large anon. But to 
return to the biſhop, brother Joh de Sanc- 
ta Maria, he was ſent from Rome with a 
bull of indulgence, granted Fan. 16. 1660. 
in the fifth year of Alexander VII. pope of 
Rome, ſubſcribed by the cardinal Barberi- 
ni, Joſeph Caetanus, &c. the true original 
whereof being in my cuſtody, and containing 
many things tending to the elucidation of the 
affairs of the chriſtians of S“. Thomas, (of 
whom we are to treat immediately after,) we 
thought it not beyond our {cope to oblipe 
the reader with the tranſlation thereof. 

Franciſcus 
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Baldens. 


A Deſcription of the Coaſts of Caape. XIX. 


WY V Franciſcus, Biſbop of. Portua; Cardinal Bar- 


berini, Yice-Chancellor of the holy Roman 
Church, and Protector of the honourable 
Fraternity of the Church of St. Jerome. 


1 Caetanus, Keeper of both the Seals 
0 


cc 
cc 


his Holineſs, Referendary and Prelate ; 
Carolus Antonius a Puteo, Knight ; 
Franciſcus Cinus, Sollicitor-General of the 
Court of Rome; Johannes Baptiſta Va- 
lentis, Abbot ; Petrus Baſſanus, Carolus 
de Comitibus, Pompejus Serinus, Ma- 
rianus Vecchiarellius, and Joh. Bapt. 
Ciofanus, Commiſhoners : 


| ISH to our dearly beloved bro- 
thers and ſiſters in Chriſt, of 
the moſt reverend fraternity of the apoſ- 
tle of St. Thomas, of the church dedica- 
ted to that ſaint, without the walls of 
Cochin, founded by legal authority, eter- 
nal falvation in the lord. | 
** The more than ordinary inclination 
you have ſhewn to piety, charitable 
works, and other holy exerciſes, have 
induced us, who, according to our duty, 
are to take care of the ſalvation of the 
faithful, and promoting of piety and re- 
ligious exerciſes, to receive into and 
unite with our ſociety your fraternity in- 
tended for the exerciſe of pious and cha- 
ritable works, and by theſe preſents re- 
ceive you as ſuch, and thereby make you 
partakers of all the indulgences, autho- 
rity, and Re gifts granted 
us Paul V. of happy memory. 
7 eee be e, eue J. 
hannes de Sancta Maria, frier of the or- 
der of the diſcalceated Carmelites, preſident 
of your fraternity, having in your name ear- 
neſtly ſollicited for the ſaid tion, and 
a grant of the indulgences, we the above- 
mentioned prelates and commiſſioners, 
relying upon the authority of pope Cle- 
ment VIII. of happy memory, and his 
grant of Nov. 7. 1604. and moved with 
a holy zeal and chriſtian love for the 
ing of the true religious worſhip, 
we do, by virtue of theſe letters, receive 
your fraternity, founded according to the 
2 and canonical inſtitution, with 
approbation of the moſt reverend 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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# % 
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viſhop, or the ordinary of that place, Bale, 
into our communion and ſociety, pur- gags 
ſuant to the apoſtolical authority granted 
us for that purpoſe ; and therefore im- 

art to the ſaid fraternity, and to all irs 
members, all the indulgences and other 
ſpiritual gifts, ſpecified and granted to 
our ſociety by the faid papal bull of 
Paul V. to give encouragement to your 
fraternity for the performance of all ſorts 
of pious works, and the obtaining of 


eternal ſalyation (by God's mercy) after Bald: 

this life. +4 WY 

r. The 

[N. B. The bull of Paul V. being very 4 
long, fulſome, and not material, was _7 


not thought fit to be inſerted. ] 


* And it being our full intention, that 

all the indulgences, and other ſpiritual 

gifts granted us at large, as before ſaid, 

ſhould be enjoyed by your fraternity and | 
its members, purſuant to the inſtitution Hi ſe 
of pope Clement VIII. of happy memory, TO 
we will and command, that theſe our let- 
ters ſhall have the ſame authority, (when 
produced,) as if they contained the ori- 
ginal itſelf. For the confirmation where- 
of, we have ordered this letter to be 
ſigned by the ſecretary of our ſociety, 
and our ſeal, together with that of the 
protector thereof, to be affixed to it. 
Given in Rome, at the uſual place of our 
aſſembly, in the year, after the nativity of 
our ſaviour Feſus Chrift, 1660. of the 
XIIIth indiction, the 16th of hears! 
in the fifth year of the reign of our holy 
father Alexander VII.“ 


Subſcribed, 


* I/aw 


pillar16 


Cardinalis Barberinus protector. 
Foſeph Caetanus prelate. 


Pranciſcus Cinus, 

Carolus Antonius d Puteo, 

Marianus Vecchiarellius : : 
Petrus Baſſanus, — 
John Bapt. Ciofanus, 

Philippus de Rubeis, 


One of « 
Thoma 


miracle, 


Andreas Leonius ſecretary. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XX. 


C H A P. . 4 


Malabar and Coromandel. 


The Voyages, Miracles, and Death of St. Thomas the Apoſtle. The 
Doctrine of the Chriſtians of St. Thomas; of the Greek, Syriac, 
and Georgian Chriſtians ; of the Ruſhans, Neſtorians, Jacobites, 


Coptes, Abyſſines, Armenians, Maronites. 


A good Correſpondence 


betwixt the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches very neceſſary. 


Baldens. IT is the general opinion, that the apoſ- 
I tle St. Thomas did come into the Indies, 
5,Thomas hut eſpecially into theſe parts: his firſt 
7 In. coming was in the iſle of Socotora, (at the 
ws entrance of the Red Sea,) where he con- 
verted many to the chriſtian faith; it being 
certain, that to this day many of the inha- 
bitants ſtile themſelves Chriſtians of St. Tho- 
mas, which alſo induced Xaverius to touch 
at that iſland in his voyage to the Indies, 
and, if we may credit John de Lucena, 
xi: eral would fain have ſtaid there. From Socotora 
wagen. St. Thomas ſailed to Cranganor, whence, 
after he had converted many to the chriſtian 
faith, he went to Coulang. Upon the rocks 
near the ſhea-ſhore of Coulang ſtands a ſtone 
*1/awthis pillar, * erected there (as the inhabitants re- 
filr isa. port) by St. Thomas. From Coulang croſ- 
ſing the high and dangerous mountains he 
travell'd into Coromandel, where having 
likewiſe planted the ſeed of the goſpel, 
he failed into China ; where, after he had 
preached the goſpel to the infidels, he re- 
turned to Maliapour to confirm ſome of the 
new converted chriſtians in their faith, and 
there ſuffer'd martyrdom. 

Maliapour (afterwards called St. Thomas 
by the Portugueſe) was at that time a famous 
city in Coromandel, where this holy man 
would fain have built a church, but was 
prevented by the Brabmans, and their king 
Sagam. They relate a very miraculous 


thing of St. Thomas : The ſea having caſt- 


up a tree of a vaſt bulk, the king, who was 
deſirous to uſe it in the building of a houſe, 
had employed a great number of men and 
elephants to bring it from thence, but in 
vain, the wood being not to be moved from 
the place : St. Thomas ſtanding by, told the 
king, That if he would preſent him with 
the piece of wood, he would carry it alone 
to the city, (then ten leagues from the 
ſhore.) The king looking upon him as a 
mad-man, told him, He ſhould do with 
It what he pleaſed. Whereupon St. Thomas 
tying his girdle to one of the branches, and 
making the ſign of the croſs, drew the 
whole tree after him with a great deal of 
caſe, followed by a vaſt number of people ; 
and coming to the city, erected a ſtone 
croſs there, telling the ſpectators, That 
whenever the ſea ſhould riſe up to that 
Vo. III. 


One of St. 
omas 
miracles, 


place, God would ſend certain ſtrangers Ba{4zus. 
from far diſtant places to ſettle the chriſ \&ywu 


tian religion here; which the Portugueſe 
would have to be verified at the time of 
their coming there. 

St. Thomas having by this miracle, and 
the converſion of a vaſt number of pagans, 
arrived to a great authority among them, 
this ſo incenſed the Brahmans, that one of 
them killed him with his launce upon a hill 
near the city, where he uſed to pertorm his 
devotion. They 


ving reſuſcitated the child from death, he 
declared his own father to have been his 
murderer ; which had ſo powerful an in- 
fluence upon many of the chief men of the 
country, and the king himſelf, that they 
received baptiſm. Some ſay that St. Tho- 
mas was killed at Calaminha, by miſtaking 
this word for Calurmina, 1.e. upon a ſtone; 
Calur ſignifying in the Malabar language a 


ſtone, and mina upon, St. Thomas having 


been ſlain upon a rock: whence it is, that 
if to this day you ask one of the chriſtians 
of St. Thomas, where St. Thomas ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom, they will tell you, Maliapour Ca- 
lurmina, at Maliapour upon the ſtone, where 


he was ſtoned, and at laſt run through with Hi dears, 


a launce, 

They tell you of a certain croſs made by 
his blood, and a vaſt number of miracles 
wrought by it, for which I will refer my 


ſelf to Lucena, Oſorius, and Baronius, * * Tom. I. 
The chriſtians of St. Thomas teach their 7. 


children in their very infancy theſe follow- 
ing heads concerning St. Thomas. St. Tho- 
mas was the man who firſt aboliſhed 1dola- 
try; it was he who converted the Chineſe 
and Negroes; it was he that baptized them, 
and taught them the true faith, and to pro- 
feſs God the Father, the Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt. They alſo te!l you, that he con- 
verted the three kings of the eaſt, (one of 
whom, called Perumal, they ſay was king 
of Ceylon,) and that St. Thomas's body was 
transferred from Maliapour to Edeſſa in 
Meſopotamia. 

But ſetting aſide all theſe uncertain rela- 
tions, the moſt ſecure way (founded upon 
no ſmall probabilities) is, that St. Thomas 
was actually in theſe parts, and converted a 

7 G oreat 


had before that accuſed Another mi- 
him falſly of a murder; but St. Thomas ha-Tacle. 
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Baldæus. great number of people to the chriſtian 
aich: which contradicts that bold aſſer- 
tion of the Roman catholicks, that all na- 
tions have received the chriſtian faith from 
Rome; it being beyond all queſtion, that at 
the time of the arrival of the Portugueſe in 
thoſe parts under de Gama, the inhabitants 
declared themſelves to be chriſtians from 
moſt ancient times, defiring the protection 
of the king of Portugal againſt the pagans, 
and in token of their obedience preſent- 
ed him with a ſilver ſceptre gilt. Nay, 
Vain boaſts the church of Rome cannot boaſt of that 


£m. of honour, even of all parts of Europe itſelf; 
Rome. ſince the kings of England and Scotland, 


Lucius and Donaldus, embraced the chri- 
ſtian faith one hundred and twenty four 
years after our ſaviour's nativity, without 
having the leaſt communication with the 
church of Rome; whence Tertullian rightly 
ſays, Britannorum loca Romanis inacceſſa 
Chriſto ſubdita ſunt. And Cyprianus ſays to 
the ſame purpoſe, two hundred and forty 
years after the birth of Chriſt, That the 
vine-branches of the goſpel have ſpread them- 
ſelves beyond the extent of the Roman empire. 
Thus Dorotheus, biſhop of Tyrus, under the 
reign of Conſtantine the Great, poſitively aſ- 
ſerts, That the chamberlain of queen Can- 
dace did introduce the goſpel into Ceylon 
and the Happy Arabia. 

The chriſtians of St. Thomas remained 
many years in the primitive purity of the 
chriſtian religion, till in time, for want of 

The clrifii= good paſtors, they began to be infected 

— 144 with ſome pagan ſuperſtitions, and were in 

decay'd, and moſt imminent danger of loſing the rem- 

afterwards nants of the truths of the goſpel, had not 

e Martome, a native of Syria, taken care of 

tive puricy, the decay'd ſtate of chriſtianity in theſe 
parts; and being ſeconded in his endea- 
vours by divers other teachers out of Syria, 
Babyloma, Chaldea, and Egypt, the Syriac 
language was introduced, and the former 
purity of religion reſtored among them, till 
in time the Neſioriau hereſy got footing in 
Syria, and was from thence tranſplanted hi- 
ther, as is ſufficiently evident from the re- 
cords of the Malabars. 

This Marlome (ſignifying in their lan— 
guage as much as lord Thomas) being much 
reſpected by the kings of Cranganor and 
Coulang, aud by thechriſtians of St. Thomas 
in general, was declared by them their 

Had their head: and the biſhops of Cochin, Coulang, 
own biſhop:.and Cranganor, being afterwards ſent for 
out of Syria, theſe introduced the Syriac 
language, and acknowledged the patriarch 
of Alexandria or Babylon tor their metropo- 
lican, till at laft they ſubmitted to the 
pope of Rome; for the ſupreme eccleſiaſti- 
cal head of the Indians (at the perſuaſion 
of the Portugueſe) did, 1562. acknowledge 
the ſupremacy of the pope of Rome, pro- 
C 


Ackrnow- 
ledge the 
Juriſdiction 
of Rome, 


A Deſcription of the Coaſts of 


vided they might continue in the former Balg;,. 


free exerciſe of their religion, which was 
confirmed in the ſynod of Goa, where they 
would not conſent to the leaſt alteration of 
any of their church-ceremonies, But af. 
ter the deceaſe of this biſhop, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, 1599. embraced, with the reſt of 
— Clergy, in another ſynod, the Roman 
ann. - 


The chriſtians of St. Thomas inhabit for , the 
the moſt part on the coaſt of Malabar, ®rifian ef 


about Cranganor, Cochin, Coulang, Tr - be 
it; 


vancor, and ſome in Coromandel, amount- 
ing in all to a conſiderable number. Before 
they were united with the church of Rome, 
they were infected with the Neſtorian hereſy, 
as ſome are ſtill to this day; whence it is 
that they deny the two natures in the perſon 
of Chriſt. This Neſtorius was biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, and Eutyches Archimandrit 
was abbot in the ſame city. His doc- 
trine was received at firſt in the council of 
Epheſus, by the intereſt of Chryſapius, (to 
pleaſe Eudoxia the empreſs,) lord-chamber- 
lain to Theodo/ius the emperor ; but Chry- 
ſapius being (lain at the inſtigation of Pul- 
cheria, the ſiſter of the emperor, the ſame 
was afterwards condemned in another ſynod 
of Epheſus, held in the year 431. two years 
after the death of St. Auſtin, wherein Cyril 
biſhop of Alexandria preſided, as the be- 
fore- mentioned council of Epheſus, and the 
doctrine of Eutyches was condemned in the 
council of Chalcedon, 451. 


Chae. XX. 


For the reſt, the ancient chriſtians of St, Tir d. 
Thomas did adminiſter the holy ſacrament ie. 


in both kinds, uſing ſalt, bread, and the 
Juice of raiſins inſtead of wine. It was a very 
ancient cuſtom among them, not to bap- 
tize their children till they were forty days 
old, except in caſe of imminent danger of 
life. They uſed no unction, neither any 
images, except that they had croſſes in their 
churches. Their 1 4 were forbid to 
marry a ſecond time. They were declared 
enemies of Cyril of Alexandria, a great an- 
tagoniſt of the Neſtorians, but reverenced 
Neſtorius and Dioſcorus as ſaints. They did 
not acknowledge the ſuperiority of the pope 
of Rome, and uſed the Syriac New Teſta- 
ment in their churches, 


As divers religions have been broached a] /f 


of late years in Europe, fo there are many 
ſects of ancient ſtanding in the Eat. The 


m the Ei 


chiefeſt of theſe are the Greeks, who ac-1: 7% 


knowledge the patriarch of Conftantinople® 


for their head, viz. thoſe of Natolia, (ex- 
cept Armenia and Silicia,) Grecia, Ruſlha, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Boſnia, Walachia, Mol- 
davia, Pwdelia, and Muſcovia. 

The next are the Melchites, the molt nu- 
merous of all the ſects in the Eaſt : they are 
called Syrians from Syria, and Melchites by 


their enemies, becauſe they conformed ow 
{elves 


reeks, 


2. The Mel 
chites. 


4. Thi 
fians. 


5. Th 
ſtoria 


6. Th 
cobite, 
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CAP. XX. 


(elves in their religious worſhip, according 
_ G the emperor's orders. They acknow- 
de Ni. Jedge for their head the archbiſhop of Da- 


oh. By maſcus, who anciently had his reſidence 
5 „lat Antioch. 


18. c. 4. The third ſect is that of the Georgians, 
Ne Ge- inhabiting the ancient [beria between the 
orgians. Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. Some would have 
them to be called Georgians, becauſe, as 
they ſay, they reverence St. George as their 
patron 3 but erroneouſly, the Georgians ha- 
ving been mentioned both by Pliny and 
Mela, long before St. George was known. 
They are of the ſame religion with the 
Greeks, and have eighteen biſhops of their 
own, beſides a metropolitan. 
4.theRuſ. The fourth ſect is the Ruſſians, who 
fans. likewiſe profeſs the Greek religion, denying 
with them the proceeding of the Holy Ghoſt 
from Father and Son, the main point in 
queſtion betwixt the eaſtern and weſtern 
churches. 
7. TheNe- The fifth ſect of the Neſtorians follow 
ſoriars. the heretical doctrine of Neſtorius, and live 
for the moſt part among the Pagans and 
Mahometans in Babylon, Aſſyria, Meſopo- 
tamia, Parthia, Media, &c. Nay, Paulus 
Venetus affirms, that they are found from 
the north ſide of Cataja to the moſt ſoutherly 
parts of the Indies; ſo that on the eaſt fide 
beyond the river Tigris ſcarce any other 
chriſtian ſect is to be met with: the reaſon 
whereof they alledge to be, that Coſroes 
king of Perſia, a declared enemy of the 
emperor Heraclius, forced all his ſubjects to 
embrace this doctrine. The patriarchal ſeat 
of the Neſtorians 1s at Muzal, a city of Me- 
ſopotamia upon the river Tigris, now ſubject 
to the Turks ; notwithſtanding which it 
has forty thouſand chriſtians, and fifteen 
churches. Some of the Neſtorians did ſub- 
mit to the Roman juriſdiction under Pope 
Julius III. who was created pope 1550. and 
reigned five years. And the patriarch Ab- 
dieſu, who was inveſted with the epiſcopal 
dignity by pope Pius IV. was preſent at the 
council of Trent. 

The ſixth is that of the Jacobites, having 
got their name from one Jacob, a native of 
Syria, and a follower of the doctrine of 
Eutyches 530. according to Nicephorus and 
Damaſcenus. They inhabit for the moſt 
part in Syria, Aleppo, Cyprus, Meſopotamia, 
| Babylon, and Paleſtina, whence the patri- 

arch of Feruſalem is alſo a Facobite z but 
the patriarch of the Jacobites reſides at Ca- 
rant, an ancient noted city in Meſopotamia. 
They acknowledge but one nature in Chriſt, 
make the ſign ot the croſs with one finger 
only ; they mark their young children with 
the ſign of the croſs by means of an hot 
iron; uſe both baptiſm and circumciſion, 
and reject the purgatory, it being their 
0p110N that the ſoul remains with the body 


6. The Jas 
cobites. 
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under- ground till the day of judgment; and Baldæus. 
that the angels are compoſed of a fierv and 
lucid ſubſtance. 

The feventh are the Coptes, or Egyptian 7 . The 
chriſtians, being rather the name of a na- Coptes. 
tion, than belonging to any peculiar reli- 
gion: they are the ſame with the 7acobites, 
the word Cophti being the fame with 
Agophti ; for notwithſtanding the doctrine 
of Eutyches was condemned in the council 
of Chalcedon, and Dioſcorus patriarch of 
Alexandria depoſed upon that ſcore, the 
lame took deep root in the eaſtern parts, 
and more eſpecially in Egypt. Theſe Egyp- 
tians (according to Tecla Maria, an Myſſine 
prieſt) agree in point of doctrine with the 
Abyſſines, and acknowledge the juriſdiction 
of the patriarch of Alexandria, whoſe reſi- 
dence 1s now at Cairo. 

The eighth ſe& is that of the Aby/ines, 8. The A- 
or Mediterranean Ethiopians, being generally byſſines. 
Facobites, whence their king (called errone- 
ouſly by ſome * Preſter Jobn) is ſtiled the * Preſtegan 
Prince of the Facobites. They reject abſo- 3 
lutely the council of Chalcedon, and will al- agatick 
low it no place in their writings. To their prince: 
patriarch they give the name of Albuna, i. 1 
our father, who muſt be a native out of the Per fan 
territories of Alexandria, and of St. Anthony's word. 
order; for it is obſervable, that all the pa- 
triarchs and biſhops in the Eaſt, are either 
of the order of St. Baſil biſhop of Ceſaria 
and Cappadocia, or elſe of the order of St. 
Anthony. The patriarchs of Conſtantinople, 
Antiachia, and Armenia, are of the order of 
St. Baſil; thoſe of Alexandria and Ethiopia, 
as alſo thoſe of the Facobites and Maronites, 
of St. Anthony's order; but the patriarchs of 
the Neſtorians are promiſcuouſly of either 
of. theſe two orders. The Aby/ines have 
for their head the patriarch of Ethiopia : 
they are rebaptized once every year, on the 
12th day, as indeed are moſt of the other 
eaſtern chriſtians. They follow the rules of 
the Old Teſtament in reference to clean and 
unclean things. It is obſervable that, con- 
trary to the cuſtom of all the other eaſtern 
chriſtians, (except the Armenians,) they uſe 
unleavened bread in the holy ſacrament : 
though ſome affirm, that this 1s only done 
on Thurſday in the holy week, and that at 
other times they uſe leavened bread. All 
perſons, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, take 
and receive the ſacrament ſtanding ; and 
that always in the church, the king him- 
ſelf not being diſpenſed with in this point : 
the prieſt gives the bread, and the dea- 
cons the wine; and that day the ſacrament 
is received (which is generally once a 
week) they are forbidden to ſpit. They 
baptize both with fire and water; be= 
ſides which, they circumciſe their children 
on the eighth day; and that both ſexes, 
not according to the manner of the Fews, 
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Baldæus. but after the mahometan way; whence it 
A ſeems as if it were rather a cuſtom than a 
point of religion. And if we deduce their 
original from the antient Ethiopeans, Hero- 
dotus tells us, that they uſed to practiſe the 
ſame in very antient times; if from the A- 
rabians, the matter is ſufficiently evident, 
the Arabians being deſcended from 1hmael, 
though they are generally ambitious to trace 
their origin rather from Sarah than Hagar. 
For the reſt, they reject purgatory, and 
prayers for the dead; as alſo all tradi- 
tions, looking upon the word of God as the 
only rule of faith; but, with the Zacobites, 
allow no more than one nature in Chriſt. 
Of the religion of the Aby//ines, Damian a 
Goes, Athanaſ. Kircher, Alvarius, and others, 
have given a more ample account. 
9.TheAr- The ninth ſect is that of the Armenians, 
menians. in great eſteem among the Mahometans, by 
reaſon of their traffick and riches ; though 
ſome alledge another reaſon, viz. That an 
Armenian did forte] Mahomet's future great- 
neſs. In the year 1656. a certain Armenian 
merchant, named Goja Salomon, a very grave 
and ſober perſon, travelled in our company 
to Macaſſar, where we were to treat about 
a peace with the king, and he to fetch ſome 
money due to him from the Daniſh compa- 
ny, who gave us ſeveral needful inſtruc- 
tions concerning, both the eccleſiaſtical and 
political affairs of the Armenians. They 
antiently belonged to the juriſdiction of 
the patriarch of Conſtantinople, purſuant 
to a decree of the council of Chalcedon; 
but afterwards having withdrawn them- 
ſelves from the Greet church, ſet up two 
patriarchs of their own, viz. one in the 
Greater, the other in the Leſſer Armenia. 
We were told that they adminiſter the ſa- 
crament to the very infants ; whereas the 
Ruſſians don't allow. it to children under ſe- 
ven years of age. They declare poſitively 
againſt the purgatory and tranſubſtantia- 
tion. They rebaptize ſuch as turn to their 
religion from the weſtern churches: they 
don't allow any happineſs to the ſouls of 
the deceaſed till after the day of judg- 


ment. 
The tenth ſect is that of the Maronites, 
10. Maro- 5 6 
nites. having got their name, not from the famous 


heretick Maron, (as William Tyrius and Pra- 

teolus falſly imagine,) but from a certain ho- 

ly man, in certain antient records, mention 

being made of the convent of St. Maron, 

the triers whereof were called Maronites : 

ſome of them inhabit in Aleppo, Damaſcus, 

Tripolis, Syria, and Cyprus; but their chief 

The mount ſeat is the mount Libanus, whoſe whole 
rer; compaſs being computed of ſeven hundred 
tbe Marg. leagues, but in moſt places rocky and bar- 
nites. ren, is inhabited by about twelve thouſand 
families of the Maronites, who pay to the 

grand ſeignior ſeventeen crowns per annum 

_ | 


A Deſcription of the Coaſts of 


deed, that Marcus, patriarch of Alexandria, 


apiece for every head that is above twelve Baldzy; 


ears old ; and a crown a-year for each piece Wy 
of ground of ſixteen ſpans in the ſquare. 
The mountain is of ſuch a height, that it 
may be diſcovered at forty leagues diſtance. 
The patriarch of the Maronites has eight or 
nine ſuffraganean biſhops, he himſelf being 
always a frier of the order of Sf. Anthony, 
and reſides ſometimes near the mount Liba- 
nus, in a convent of St. Anthony, ſometimes 
at Tripolis. The Maronites are at preſent 
under the juriſdiction of the ſee of Rome ; See Will, 
and pope Gregory XIII. (the ſame who Ius de 
cauſed the alteration of the new ſtile to be . 
inſerted in the almanack) erected a college 5 
of the Maronites at Rome. The Maronites 
agree with the Greet church in this opinion, 
That the Holy Ghoſt proceeds only from 
the Father, that every ſoul was created in 
the beginning. They look upon a female 
infant as unclean for eighty days after its 
birth, and the males for forty, which is the 
reaſon they don't baptize them before that 
time; and adminiſter the ſacrament to the 
children ſoon after they are baptiz d. They 
don't carry the ſacrament in proceſſion, and 
allow not of a fourth marriage; but don't 
ordain any prieſts or deacons without they 
are married before ; and allow a parent the 
power of annulling the marriage of his ſon 
or daughter, if the ſame be done with- 
out kis conſent. Beatitude they do not 
believe till after the day of judgment. 
For the reſt, they follow the opinion 
of the Monothelites, that there is but one 
nature in Chriſt. The Maronites had 
united themſelves four hundred years ago 
with the ſee of Rome ; but when Saladyn, 
king of Egypt and Syria, did conquer thoſe 
parts, the Maronites relinquiſhed the Ro- 
man communion, till they were reunited to 
them a ſecond time under Gregory XIII. and 
Clement VIII. Of the S. Thomas chriſtians 
we have ſpoken before. 

Among all theſe eaſtern ſects, there are few 
who teach any points contrary to ſalvation, 
except thoſe of Neſtorius and Entyches ; for 
they execrate the adoration of images, re- 
ject purgatory, allow marriage to the cler- 
gy, adminiſter the ſacrament to the laity 
in both kinds, deny tranſubſtantiation, and 
do not acknowledge the juriſdiction of the 
{ee of Roome. 

Maffeus relates, that the patriarch of the Tv? 27 
Mulſſines being deſired by their king to diſ- 2% 
pute with the jeſuit Roterigio, told the king, premacy of 
That he would not enter into diſpute with au the Ronin 
herelict, and charged the king, under pain: 
of eternal damnation, not to read their 6 
writings. It is beyond all diſpute, that — 4 0h. 
the Coptes avoid the Latin church as much jye 4: 


as the Fews. Cardinal Baronius tells us in- before Ra 
ter to ex· 
commun 


did fend his deputies to pope Clement VIII. care the 
m Pede. 
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in order to ſubject himſelf and all Egygt to 
LW the papal chair; but the ſame proved abor- 


tive, and proved no more than a comple- 
ment in the end. See Thomas a Jeſuit, I. vii. 
6. 6. Whence it is evident, that ſetting 
aſide the doctrine of the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
cceding from the father only, they are ſub- 
ject to not near ſo many errors as the Ro- 
nan catholicks. 

The eaſtern chriſtians exerciſe their reli- 
gious worſhip in different languages. Some 
are of opinion that all the primitive chriſ- 
tians, for one hundred and twenty years af- 
ter Chriſt's nativity, viz. till the reign of 
Hadrianus the emperor, uſed only one lan- 
guage, viz. the Hebrew, but without any 
certainty. Certain it is, that the Arme- 
niaus have a tranſlation of the bible into 
their own language; which by ſome is at- 
tributed to Chry/oſtom while in exile. Alva- 
res affirms, that the Aby//rnes have tranſlated 
the bible in their own language, and ſo 
have the Ryfans, or Muſcovites, contrary 
to what is practiſed by the Romans; for 

pe Pius IV. put the bible among the pro- 
hibited books. And Eraſinus, in his letter 
to Charles Utenhofer, tells him, that Lewis 
Berquin was, 1529. burnt at Paris, for no 
other reaſon, but his having aſſerted, That 
the bible might be tranſlated into the vulgar 
longue, and read by the common people; not- 
withſtanding St. Jerom and Chry/oſtom had 
employ'd themſelves in the work. 

The other caftern chriſtians perform their 
religious ſervice in the Greek, Latin, and 
Chaldean languages; and uſe divers litur- 
eres, as thoſe compoſed by Petrus, Jacobus, 
Sixtus, Sc. Whence it is evident that it 
would be no very difficult task to ſettle a 
good mutual correſpondence betwixt them 
and the proteſtant churches of Europe, which 


ſchas been too much neglected hitherto, 


tia necg/. though we have had ſeveral opportunities 


ſary. 


glven us by the eaſtern chriſtians to embrace 
lo uſeful a deſign. Thus (as Camerarius tells 
us) the Greeks of Conſtantinople did encou- 
rage the Bohemians and Huſſites againſt the 
Roman Catholicks. Foſeph, patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, ſent one Demetrius a deacon, 
to Mitiemburgb, to confer with the divines 
there concerning an union, who carried a 
Greek copy of the Auguſtan confeſſion back 
with him to Conſtantinople. At the ſynod 
of Thorn in Poland, 1595. certain deputies 
ſent by the Greek chriſtians appeared to ex- 
hort to a unity, and endeavour a reconci- 
liation betwixt the Calviniſts and Lutherans. 
And in the year 1616. Cyril, patriarch of 
Alexandria, ſent one of his prieſts to George 
Aobo, the famous archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in order to have him inſtructed in the uni- 
veriity of Oxford in the true principles of 
the proteſtant churches. Neither ought we 
to paſs by in ſilence the confeſſion of Cyril, 
eie 
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patriarch of Conſtantinople, of his adhering 
to the doctrine of Calvin, which drew up- 
on him the hatred of the jeſuits, who could 
not reſt ſatisfied till they had underhand 
procured his death, 1638. 


ITis Letter writ upon that Subject to a cer- 
tain Friend of his, and preſerved by the 
learned Andrew Rivet, is as follows : 


ER CIO ho voluto ſcrivera V. R. 

ce proteſtarvi che mi ſiate reſtimo- 
nio ſe jo more, que jo more Catholico 
Orthodoxo, nella fede del N. S. Feſt 
Chriſto nella dottrina Evangelica confor- 
me la Confeſſione Belgica la confeſſione 
mia e le altra delle chieſe Evangelice che 
ſont tutti conformi. Abhorriſco li er- 
rori delli Papiſti, e le ſuperſtitione delli 
Greci, provo e abraccio la dottrina del 
dottore meritiſſimo Giovanni Calvino e de 
tutti che ſentono con lui, in queſto voglio 
che mi ſiate teſtimonio, per che con ſin- 
cera conſcienza coſi tengo, coſi profeſſo 
e confeſſo como anco la mia confeſſione 
moſtra, e recommando a vos queſto de- 
poſito, caſo che morſſi, di farne parte- 
cipi Tutti li fratelli Chriſtiani Ortho- 


doxi: e mi recommando alle preghiere 
en 


Alli 15-25. Marzo. 
Cyrillo Patriarcha di Conſtantinopoli. 


l hich tranſlated into Engliſh runs thus: 


” Herefore I was willing to declare to 
cc 
cc 


cc 


tholick, and in the purity of the faith 
taught by 7%, Chriſt, agreeable to the 
Conſc//ron of faith of the church of the 
United Provinces, mine being altogether 
the ſame with theirs, and with the other 
evangelical churches. TI abhor the errors 
of the Roman church, and the ſuperſti- 
tions of the Greek, but approve and em- 
brace the doctrine of the moſt worthy 
* 7ohn Calvin, and of all thoſe that have 
the ſame ſentiments with him. I call you 
to witneſs, that I believe, confeſs, and 
atteſt the ſame by theſe preſents, recom- 
mending this my confeſſion to your care, 
in order to communicate the ſame (in 
caſe of my death) to all truly-be- 
lieving brethren, and myſelf to your 
prayers.” 


cc 


c 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 


March 15-25, 


Cyril, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
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Baldæus. 
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Letter of 


you, and deſire you to be my wit-the patri- 
nels, that in caſe I die an Ortbodox Ca- t 
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ering to the doctrine of Calvin, ſo out of 
what hath been ſaid before, it 1s evident 
that moſt of the eaſtern chriſtians have an 
averſion to the Roman religion, And I re- 
member that Benjamin the Few, in his tra- 
vels, makes the ſame obſervation, in particu- 
lar, in reſpe& of the patriarch of Conſtanli- 
nople. In the year 1664. being at Cochin, I 
addreſſed myſelf to Mr. Jacob Huſtart, our 
general, to grant leave to the archdeacon, 
or chief of the chriſtians of St. Thomas in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, to come thither, in or- 
der to have a free conference with him: 
which being readily granted, he ſent his 
letter to the archdeacon for that purpoſe; 
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Baldæus. As the preceding letter is a convincing 
NY E of the ſtedfaſtneſs of Cyril, in his ad- 


but he excuſed himſelf, alledging, (and not 
without reaſon,) That we having given N en. 


extraordinary a reception to the Roman hi- 
ſhop, Joſepb de Sancta Maria, he could not 
appear in perſon among us, without his pre- 
judice, to my great diſfatisfaction, being 
extremely ſorry it was not in my power to 
perform my promiſe made in my letters to 
che ſtates-general 1662. And upon this 
occaſion I cannot, without praiſe, mention 
the generous zeal of the ſtates-general, who 
at their own charge did order to have the 
New Teſtament and our Catechiſm tranſla— 
ted in the tongue uſed among the modern 
Greek chriſtians, the ſame being very diffe- 
rent from the antient Greek language. 


SHK 


A Deſcription of the Kingdom of Percatti, and Calecoulang. Coulang 


twice taken by the Hollanders. 


The Nature and Manner of living 


of the Nairos. The Paruas made Chriſtians. Extraordinary Zeal 


of Don John King of Portugal. 


The king- HE kingdom of Percatii (called by 
ng ſome Porca) begins about four or five 


leagues to the ſouth of Cochin, and extends 
ro Coulang, its whole length being about 
twelve leagues. 
The Dutch In the year 1642. the Dutch appeared the 
pr = firſt time in this place, and treated with 
the then king of Siam, Baatchery Vaubaar, 
(who was not above twenty three years of 
age,) concerning a free trade with pepper. 
Which the king was very glad to accept 
of, being three years paſt engaged in a war 
with the Portugueſe, who had ſeized upon 
part of his dominions, and would have 
erected ſome fortifications there. He de- 
livered to our deputies a ſealed letter, di- 
rected to the general and great council of 
the Indies, in which he requeſted, that we 
would at leaſt once a year ſend thither a 
ſhip freighted with ſuch commodites, as 
before that time uſed to be carried to Cana- 
nor and Calecut : whereupon an interpreter 
was ſent aboard the next day, to delire a 
paſſport from his majeſty for ſuch of our 
ſhips as paſſed that way, which was gran- 
ted, 

The king who reigned here 1664. of 
whom Mr. 7acob Iluſtart and J had audience 
at that time, was about twenty four years 
old, a very active and well-limbed perſon, 
his hands, feet, and ears adorn'd with jewels 
of a great value. Formerly they uſed to 
tranſport their pepper from hence to Mocha 

Fattory of but ſince that time the Augliſb have traffick- 
the Engliſh. ed there in that commodity, who had their 
factory juſt upon the ſea-ſhore, The great- 


\ 


eſt ſtrength of this king conſiſts in about 
hve hundred ſmall galleys, wherewith in 
the rainy ſeaſon, when the rice-fields lie 
under water, he uſed to make his excur- 
ſions from the utmoſt point of the cape of 
Comoryn as far as Panane, and eſpecially 
to annoy the King of Cochin. He proved 
a troubleſome neighbour to the Dutch com- 
pany, till by the terror of their arms they 
brought him to ſubmiſſion, having in the 
ſiege of Cochin ſided with the Portugueſe 
againſt us. 

Deeper into the country live abundance 
of chriſtians converted by the Poriugueſe: 
they get their livelihood by managing and 
gathering the pepper; which they are ob- 
liged to fell to the king's factor, a Brab- 
man. 


The air of this country being accounted The # 
extremely unwholeſome, hence it is, that *** 


moſt of the inhabitants are troubled with 
ſwelled legs ; the cauſe whereof they attri- 
bute to the nitrous water, which they uſe 
tor their common drink : blindneſs 1s allo an 
ordinary diftemper here. For the reſt, the 
ground is exceeding fertile, and very fit 
tor tillage ; ſo that moſt of the inhabitants 
live upon husbandry, eſpecially of rice. 

The next adjoining kingdom is that ol Cat 
Calecoulang, of no great extent : here the ans: 
Dutch company has had their factory many 
years ago, which uſed to buy up 2 Sat 
quantity of pepper in thele parts. 


The leaſt among the Malabar kingdoms 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Baldeus. ſixteen leagues in length. The city of Cou- 
lam was firſt built by the Portugueſe, be- 
ing much of the ſame bigneſs as Puntegale 
in the iſle of Ceylon, having no leſs than ſe- 
ven churches, ſome very good houſes, and 
many thouſands of trees, eſpecially towards 
the ſea-ſide. This city is reckoned one of 
. the wholeſomeſt on the whole coaſt of Ma- 
labar, by reaſon of its pure air, and moſt 
excellent ſprings. The Portugueſe at their 
firſt coming erected only a ſtrong houſe, to 
defend themſelves in caſe of neceſſity againſt 
the inhabitants; notwithſtanding which, 
they were at a certain time ſurprized by 
them, and all cut to pieces; which barbarity 
was aftewards revenged by Laurence Almey- 
da, fon to Francis Almeyda, who burnt 
twenty of their ſhips richly loaden. 

In the year 1503. one brother Khoteric, a 
Dominican frier, coming into theſe parts 
to propagate the goſpel, did convert many 
of the pagans, and encouraged the chri- 
ſtians of St. Thomas inhabiting here to per- 
ſevere in their faith. 

The inhabitants are generally very bar- 
barous and treacherous, of which they have 
given ſeveral times ſufficient proofs to the 
Dutch. At a certain time they aſſaulted 
the city by night, and had almoſt car- 
ried it by ſurprize; and at another time 
captain Henry Gluwing taking the treſh air 
with ſome officers without the gate, were 
treacherouſly murdered by them. 

In the time of the Portugueſe there ſtood 
a certain Pagode about four leagues without 
the city, famous for its riches throughout 
ae the Indies, which induced Sgſa to plunder it, 
— notwithſtanding there was then a peace be- 
bythe Por- twixt them and the Portugueſe. The Nairos 
tuele in revenged the loſs by killing about thirty of 
the Portugueſe; and Soſa having ſent a large 


The air 
very who 
ſome. 


The mha- 
bitants 
treache- 
rous. 


veſſel full of fanams (their coin) to John 
king of Portugal, the ſame was by the ad- 
vice of the pope ſent back to the king of 
Coulang, by whom it was placed again in 
the ſaid Pagode. 

Le Dutch In the year 1661. when the Hollanders 

56 ol came to theſe parts to beſiege the city of 


ſremdrine, Coulang, they were forced to have three 
taving left [mart engagements with the Nairos, who, 
#%&foe. to the number of ſeven or eight thouſand 
men, armed with ſcymetars and muskets, 
and being intoxicated with opium, fell upon 
them like deſperate men; in which action 

Mr. Dublect, our under- factor, loſt his life. 
And upon this occaſion we ought not to 
Le Nairos. paſs by the Nairos. Theſe are the gentle- 
men of Malabar, deſcended for the molt part 
either from royal families, or Brabmaus, 
and are for that reaſon exceedingly haughty, 
proud, and bold : if they meet any of the 
common people in the ſtreets, they cry our, 
Po, Po, i. e. Give way, Give way. They 
leldom appear without their ſcymetars and 

W 


Malabar and Coromandel. 


ſhields, which they leave at the door when Baldeus 
(by a peculiar privilege) they go to give a WWW, 


private viſit to one of their neighbours 
wives, as a ſign that no body muſt enter 
there in the mean while to diſturb them. 
They are all bred to the war, even from 
the ſeventh year of age, when they begin to 
anoint their limbs with certain ointments, 
to render the nerves pliable, which makes 
them very active and nimble, and the beſt 
wreſtlers in the world. They are not only 
well acquainted with the uſe of bows and 
arrows, but alſo with muskets and great 
cannon 3; for I have ſeem them give a ſalvo 
with the ſame order and dexterity as our 
beſt-diſciplined troops in Europe; and they 
are of late years arrived to that perfection, 
that they make their own gun-barrels, gun- 
powder, and matches. They commonly 
engage naked, having only a piece of ſtutf 
wrapp'd about the middle: being very nimble 
they often turn their backs, but ſoon return 
to the charge, when they find the leaſt 
opportunity of having an advantage againſt 
their enemies. On the hilts of their ſwords 
they wear certain pieces of metal, which 
making a noiſe as they move, ſervcs them 
for a certain muſick: they are very dex- 
trous in defending their bodies with their 
ſhields; and conſequently are better at 
handy blows than at firing, for they com- 
monly fire too high. Among the Nairos, 


thoſe who call themſelves Amok are the Je Amok: 


worſt, being a company of deſperadoes, 
who engage themſelves and their families by 
oaths, to revenge ſuch injuries as are done 
them. They are often ſeen at Batavia. The 
power of the kings of Malabar 1s generally 
eſteemed by the number of the Nairos under 
their juriſdiction. If any of their kings 
ſhould be murdered, they would ſacrifice all 
to revenge his death. As they are natural- 
ly fierce, and addicted to all manner of luſt 
and pride, ſo they are declared enemies of 
the chriſtians. 

Scarce were the Dutch maſters of Coulang, 
but their fleet, conſiſting of twenty three 


ſhips, great and ſmall, were ſurprized by ſo The Dutch 
violent a tempeſt, (which laſted three days, ) feet in 


that they thought to have been all loſt, as 
lying at anchor under a low ſhore, and 
therefore expoſed to the utmoſt fury of the 
winds. The ſhips names were, the Ulzeland, 
Sea-borſe, Haddock, Bantam, Fluſhing, Ma- 
rygold-flower, Cat, Tertolen, Red-Lion, Eraſ- 
mus, Sluyce, Achilles, the Romer, Hlower- 
Valley, Walnut-tree, the Houſe of Swieten, 
the Elburgh, Stadthouſe of Amſterdam, and 
the Exchange of Amſterdam ; the four laſt 
being lately come from Holland freighted 
with proviſions, ſuch as meal, bacon, cheeſe, 
wine, oil, and mum, beſides a good num- 
ber of land-men, many whereof were ill of 
the bloody flux. During this ſtorm we ſent 

our 
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Baldæus. our fervent and conſtant prayers up to hea- 


— And 


The fleet 
4. 


Cochin, 


The king- 
dom of 
Trevancor. 


Converſion 
of the Pa- 
ruas. 


A Deſcription of the Coaſts of 


ven for the delivery of our fleet, on which 
depended all our ſafety 3 for the S7adthouſe 
of Amſterdam was in ſuch diſtreſs, that ſhe 
gave one ſignal after another for relief, ha- 
ving above ſix foot water; the Eraſmus had 
loſt all her anchors, but by good fortune 
got clear of the ſands; the Sea-hor/e had 
taken fire, but was ſoon extinguiſhed ; fo that 
we came off with the loſs of three ſloops 
only. The fury of the tempeſt beginning 
to allay on the third day, juſt at the very 
time when we were coming from prayers 
out of the church, and by midnight the 
ſame being quite ceaſed, a ſolemn thankſ- 
giving was ordered to be kept the 23d of 
November, 1661. when I preached upon the 
text of P/al. Ixvi. 12. By this time it being 
Judged fit for our fleet to depart, a conve- 
nient garriſon was left in the place under 
captain Kocksand Mr. Nyhof, for the defence 
of the fortifications of the city, which were 
lately made of carth. 

The kingdom of Trevancor borders upon 
that of Coulang : all along the ſea-ſhore in- 
habit the Paruas, who being for the moſt 
part chriſtians, you ſee the ſhore all along 
as far as Comoryn, and even beyond it to 
Tutecoryn, full of little churches, ſome of 
wood, others of ſtone. Theſe people owe 
their converſion to Franciſcus Xaverius, he 
being the firſt who planted the princi- 
ples of chriſtianity among them; they be- 
ing ſo much taken with the reaſonable- 
neſs of the ten commandmen's, that they 
received baptiſm in great numbers, though 
an accidental quarrel betwixt a Paruas and 
a Mahometan proved a ſtrong motive to 
their converſion : whence it is that John de 
Lucena ſays, As the differences ariſen betwixt 
the Jews and the Egyptians, proved the 
means of the delivery of the people of God, 
and of the recovery of their ſpiritual and tem- 
Poral liberty; ſo by God's direction, a quarrel 
which happened betwixt a Paruas and a Ma- 
hometan, proved the delivery of the firſt from 
heir ſpiritual and temporal ſlavery. 

The Paruas being ſorely oppreſſed by 
the Mahometans, one Jobn de Crus, a na- 
tive of Malabar, but who had been in Por- 
tugal, and honourably treated by John the 
then king of Portigal, adviſed them to ſeek 
for aid at Cochin againſt the Moors, and to 
receive baptiſm. Accordingly ſome of the 
chief men among them (called Patangatys 
in their language) were ſent upon that er- 
rand to Cochin ; where being Kindly re- 
ceiv'd, they (in honour of him who had 
given this advice) took upon them the 
ſirname of Crus; a name ſtil] retained by 
moſt perſons of note among the Paruas. 
In ſhort, being delivered from the Mooriſh 
E and the pearl-fiſhery (which former- 

y belonged to them) reſtored to the right 
W 


owners, above twenty thouſand of them re- 
ceived baptiſm. 

But though they were baptized, moſt of 
them being deficient in the knowledge of the 
true fundamentals of the chriſtian religion 


for want of teachers, they had in a little. 


time ſcarce any marks of chriſtianity left 
among them, except theceremony of baptiſm; 
as Maffeus, Fohn de Lucena, and Michael Vas 
in his ſpeech to Franciſcus Xaverins fufh- 
ciently teſtify. For the Portugueſe being 
too eager in baptizing theſe people, pro- 
vided they could ſay by heart the C7224, 
Our Father, and Avemary, and being un- 
provided with teachers to inſtruct them, 
they ſoon returned to paganiſm ; fo that 
upon this ſcore the Romiſh pr ieſts need not 
talk ſo big as they often do. 

Jobn the then king of Portugal being 
ſenſible of this defect, did all that in him 
lay to remedy this evil, by ſending divers 
young ſcholars to the univerſities of Sala- 
manca, Paris, and Conimbria, to be edu- 
cated and fitted for the miſſions into the In- 
dies. About the fame time Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of the jeſuits order, began to 
be famous at Rome, for having with his 
lociety made a vow to preach the goſpel 
throughout the world : whereupon the king 
of Portugal ordered Peter Maſcarenhas, his 
ambaſſador there, to confer upon that head 
with Ignatius, and to deſire fix Miſſionaries 
for the Zaſt Indies ; two being only granted, 
Simon Roterigius, a Portugueſe, (who had 
ſtudied at Paris at the king's charge,) and 
Franciſcus Aſpilcota Navarrus, ſirnamed Aa- 
verius, were ſelected for that purpoſe: but 
the firſt being ſeized by a quartan ague, and 
forced to ſtay at Lisbon, Aaverius (after ha- 
ving received pope Paul's benediction) ſet 
out, 1540. for the Indies. 

He was no ſooner come thither, but ha- 
ving underſtood the deplorable ſtate of the 
Paruas from the mouth of Michael Vas, he 
did not reſt ſatisfied till he might deliver 
them out of their darkneſs : for this purpoſe 


having had ſeveral conferences with Fon 


Albuquerque biſhop of Goa, and Marlin 
Alphonſo de Souſa the viceroy, he obtained 
leave to go among them; for though he 
appeared there in the quality of the apoſto- 
lical nuncio, yet would he pay his due re- 
ſpects to the civil government. 


He left Goa in the beginning o? JNNovem- Cones 4 
ber, 1542. in company of /anciſcus du Mane omg it 


cias, and two young interpreters educated 
in the college of S/. Paul; and comingamong 
the Paruas, applied all his care in having 
the chief fundamentals of the chriſtian reli- 
gion tranſlated into the Malabar language, 
or in inſtructing the ſchoolmaſters in the 
right way of educating their youth. For 
the reſt, with what zeal Jobn king of Por- 


{ugal proſecuted the propagation of the 
chriſtian 
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Baldes. chriſtian religion in the Indies, will beſt 

SY appear out of his letter written 1546. to 
Don Jobn de Caſtro, his viceroy of the In- 
dies, as follows : 


John king 

of Portu- 
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To John de Caſtro, Viceroy of India, all 


Happmefs : 


OU knowing what an abominable 

thing idolatry is in our eyes, the 
the ſame ſhall for the future not be tole- 
rated in my dominions. 
that in the country about Goa the pagan 
temples are ſuffered and frequented both 
in publick and private, as well as divers 
forts of pagan diverſions, we command 
you once for all to have the ſame demo- 
liſhed, burnt, and rooted out ; and that 
all imaginable care be taken to prevent 
the importation of idols, either 1 wood, 
metal, earth, or any other matter. The 
heatheniſh ſports ſhall be aboliſhed, and 
the Brahmans not in the leaſt encouraged, 
and ſuch as contravene this our mandate 
ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed. And con- 
ſidering that the pagans may be brought 
over to our religion, not only by the 
hopes of eternal ſalvation, but alſo by 
temporal intereſt and preferments, you 
ſhall for the future not beſtow any offices, 
or any other places in the cuſtom-houſe, 
(as has been practiſed hitherto, ) upon the 
heathens, but only upon the chriſtians. We 
underſtand alſo, that you commonly preſs 
the Indians for our ſea- ſervice; in which 
caſe we would have you ſhew as much 


* 


favour as you can to the chriſtians; and 


if neceſſity will not allow you to ex- 


cuſe them from that ſervice, to encou- 
rage them with good pay and rewards: 
In which point you ſhall conſult with 
Michael Vas, a perſon well known to 
us for his piety and zeal in propagating 
the chriſtian religion. Being further 
informed, that oftentimes negro ſlaves, 
that might be inſtructed in the prin- 
ciples of our religion, are for filthy lu- 
cres ſake ſold to the Mahometans, the ſame 
ſhall be ſtrictly prohibited, and care 
taken againſt all manner of uſury. In the 
city of Bazain you ſhall build a church, 
and dedicate it to St. Foſeph, and pro- 
vide for the ſubſiſtence of the vicar and 
his aſſiſtants; to accompliſh which you 
may employ ſomerhing out of our reve- 
nues, and the three thouſand pardaus for- 
merly employed to the maintenance of 
the Mahometan moſque and their ſervice, 
ſhall for the future be allotted for the 
ſubſiſtence of the prieſts, and ſuch other 
perſons as give a helping hand towards 
the converſion of the infidels. Among 


0 
the new converts, or all ſuch as have 


Vor. III. 


Being informed 


cc 


Malabar and Coromandel. 


care of Michae! Vas, you ſhall diſtribute 
yearly nine hundred quarters of rice 
out of our revenue : it being our will, 
that all the agreements made with the 
chriſtians of $?. Thomas, concerning the 
weight, meaſures, and price of their 
commodities, ſhall be inviolably ob- 
ſerved. And underſtanding neverthe- 
leſs that the contrary is practiſed in and 
about Cochin, in the pepper-trade, we 
command you to aſſiſt theſe chriſtians, 
and to take effectual care they may not 
be damnified, but treated with all mild- 
neſs, as becomes chriſtians. You ſhall 
alſo ſollicite the king of Cochin, not to 
permit any ſorcery, or ſuch like things 
to be tranſacted, by the ſale of pepper; 
and being informed that the ſaid king 
bereaves ſuch of his ſubjects as embrace 
chriſtianity of all their means, you ſhall 
earneſtly intercede with him on their 
behalf; and we will alto write to him 
for that purpoſe. We could wiſh hear- 
tily, that the buſineſs of Socolora (which 
you have recommended to our care in 
your letter) might be ſettled ſo as to 
deliver thoſe miſerable people out of 


their ſlavery, provided the ſame could 


be done without exaſperating the Grand 
Seignior, under whoſe juriſdiction they 
live. You may upon this head conſult 
with Michael Vas, and act in the matter 
according to your diſcretion. It being 
alſo come to our ears, that the Paruas 
are ſometimes but very indifferently ufed 
by our officers, who force them to ſell 
their pearls (got by fiſhing or diving 
at what rate they pleaſe to take them ; 
this you ſhall not allow of, but permit 
them to diſpoſe of their commodities at 
the beſt price they can get. You ſhall 
make an exact enquiry, whether the in- 
habitants of the ſea-ſhore might not be 
protected, and our revenues ſecured with- 
out a fleet ; ſo that the ſhips employed 
in that ſervice might be made uſe of 
upon other occaſions. You ſhall conſult 
and debate with Franciſcus Xaverins, 
whether it were not practicable, for the 
better increaſe of the chriſtians, that 
the pearl-fiſhery might not be permitted 
only to the chriſtians, with excluſion of 
the Mahometans and Pagans. 


embraced chriſtianity, meet with very 
ill treatment from their Pagan friends and 
relations, and are deſpoiled of all, theſe 
ou ſhall aſſiſt out of our revenues, accord- 
ing as Michael Vas ſhall judge it conve- 

nient. 
* We have further underſtood that a 
certain royal youth has eſcaped from his 
7 1 facher 
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to be finiſhed, and covered with a good Baldey; 


& father or uncle to Goa, in order to be 
e baptiſed : as his converſion is of great 
moment, ſo you ſhall be very careful of 
* his perſon, and of his inſtruction and 
* education in the college of St. Paul, and 
provide for his entertainment in cloaths, 
« attendance, and other matters, ſuitable 
* to his quality: he having notify'd to us 
& jn his letter, that he is the legal heir of 
e the crown of Ceylon, you ſhall make due 
* enquiry after that matter, and write to 
* us your ſentiment thereof. The furious 
attempts of the tyrant of Ceylon againſt 
„ ſuch of his ſubjects as embrace chriſtia- 
< nity, oblige us to command you to take 
a flow and ſecure, but a ſevere revenge of 
him, to let the world ſee, that we are 
ready to give all imaginable protection 
© to thoſe poor creatures, who have re- 
* nounced their pagan and diabolical ido- 
© flatries. It being a general rumour here, 
that the images of our ſaviour and the vir- 
* ginMaryare made and ſold by the pagans, 
<* a thing unſeemly, and unbecoming the 
* chriſtian name, the ſame ought not to 
be allowed of. The cathedral churches 
* of Cochin and Coulang, which have been 
building for a conſiderable time, being 
(as we hear) going to decay, we command 


roof, to keep out the rains. It is alſo 


our pleaſure that a church dedicated to 
** St. Thomas ſhall be built in the ſtreet of 
** Noroa, and that the church of Sr. Cruz, 
lately begun to be built at Calapsr, ſhall 
be brought to perfection. In the iſle of 
Cioran you ſhall order a church and 
ſome meeting-houſes to be built, for the 
conveniency of the new converts to be ca- 
techiz d in, and to be inſtructed in the 
** word of God. We could alfo with with 
all our heart, that idolatry might be ba- 
** niſhed out of Salſete and Bardes ; but in 
this matter you muſt proceed with cau- 
tion, for fear of exaſperating the minds 
of the people; which end may be moſt 
conveniently obtained, by ſhewing them 
with all imaginable mildneſs their groſs 
errors, and how, inſtead of the true God, 
they pay their devotion to inſenſible 
images and idols. For the fame reaſon 
you ſhall not negle& to confer with their 
principal men upon this head, and to 
encourage ſuch as embrace chriſtianity by 
your favour, preſents, and otherwiſe. It 
is our will that a peculiar regard ſhall 
** be had to this our letter, and the con- 
** tents thereof punctually obſerved.” 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
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A Deſcription of Tutecoryn, and the Pearl-Fiſhery That City taken 


by the Hollanders. 


the Shape of his Foot imprinted in a Stone. Tindi. 


The Iſle of Rammanakoyel. Adam's-Bridge ; 


The taking of 


Megapatan, which is befieged by the Naike; reduced to great Extre- 
mity by Famine : Once more attacked, and maintained. 


HE Paruas ever ſince this union with 
are nom ve- the Romiſh church, are ſuch zealots 
ry obſlmnte : 


m the Ro- 


in that religion, that there are ſcarce any 


miſh /uper- hopes of ever bringing them over to our fide ; 
ftitions. 


their ignorance in religious concerns being 
ſuch, that beſides the uſe of their beads, 
and making the ſign of the croſs, they know 
nothing of the true tundamentals of the 
chriſtian religion they pretend to profeſs. 
In the year 1661. I was ordered to take a 
Journey from Tutecoryn to Coulang, to viſit 
the churches along the ſea-ſhore, and en- 
deavour to introduce a reformation there ; 
bur my endeavours proved ineffectual by 
reaſon of the great number of popiſh prieſts 
yet remaining in that country; and ſuppo- 
ſing a reformation could have been intro- 
duced, there were no miniſters to main- 
tain it in ſo large a tract of land, where 
the Paruas were for the moſt part great 
favourers of the Portugueſe, and blind 
azelots m their religion, of which I had 


ſufficient proofs before at Tutecoryn. For 
the Dutch being become maſters of that 
place, 1658. I was ſoon after employ'd in 
the buſineſs of reformation, but without 
lucceſs ; for when I preached in Portugueſe, 
ſcarce any one of the Paruas durſt enter in- 
to the church, but remained in the porch 
for fear of the Romiſh prieſts living among 
them; for though theſe prieſts did not then 
live in the city, nevertheleſs the inhabitants 
would carry their children a great way in- 
to the country, to be baptiz'd by the 
prieſts. 


at p⸗ i h Blind st. 
remember that paſſing one time throug of the kr 


ruas. 


the market - place of Tutecoryn, a great num- 
ber of people, at the accidental ringing of a 
bell, proſtrated themſelves upon the ground; 
whtm I asked, whether they thought th is a 
fit place for their devotion, when the church 
was ſo near at hand, deſiring them to fol- 
low me thither. They anſwered, That finc® 
the church was deſpoiled of the images _— 

W Ocho! 
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CHAP. XXL 


Paldens: 


SY 


Fereita em- 


other ornaments by us, the ö muſt look 
upon us as enemies to their religion. I re- 
plied, That we were no cnemics of images, 
but only of the worſhipping of them, as ap- 
peared by ſeveral hiſtories of the baptiſm 
of our ſaviour, the converſion of St. Paul 
and others, remaining in the churches. To 
be ſhort, I found that the whole knowledge 
ofthe Paruas (both young and old) conliſted 
in being able to ſay by heart the Creed, Our 
Father, the Ten Commandments, and the Ave 
Mary. 

After my departure the reverend Mr. John 


U in re- Fereira Almeyda, a native of Lisbon, was 
forming the for a whole year employ'd in the reformation 


Paruas. 


Tutecoryn 


of the Paruas, but with leſs ſucceſs than 
myſelf, they having conceived an Odium 
againſt him, as one who had quitted that 
religion, and whoſe effigies upon that ſcore 
was burnt at Goa. 

In the year 1658. in January, we ſet ſail 


_ the from Negumbo, and in the beginning of Fe. 
ch. 


The Pearl 


fiſhery. 


until the fiſhery is over. 


bruary landed near Tutecor yn, after ſome 
reſiſtance from the natives, who et the 
city and their ſmall galleys on fire, and ſo 
retired deeper into the country. Tutecoryn 
is properly no more than a large village, 
without walls, ditches, or gates; it has 
three ſpacious churches, and abundance of 
goodly houſes built of ſtone, which afford 
a good proſpect at fea, Hereabouts they 
make the beſt lime in India. The Dutch 
company has been ſeveral times endeavour- 
ing to erect ſome fortifications here ; but 
the Naike, or lord of the country, not wil- 
ling to conſent to it, they have hitherto 
been contented with a factory in one of the 
three churches; where always reſides a fac- 
tor and under- factor, with three aſſiſtants, 
and ſix or eight ſoldiers. 

Near this place is the famous pearl-fiſhe- 
ry, whereof there are no more than three 
in the eaſt, viz. one near Ormus, the ſe- 
cond in the bay of Ainam, on the Chinc/e 
coaſt, and the third in the bay betwixt cape 
Comoryn and the ifle of Ceylon, wherein are 
allo comprehended Manaar and Aripou. The 
pearls are found in certain oiſter ſhells, 
(which are not good to eat,) and are taken 
by diving ſeven, eight, nine, or ten fathom 
deep, ſometimes not without great danger. 
The pearl-fiſhery is not allowed every year, 
lometimes the oiſter-banks being covered 
with ſand, and ſometimes the oiſters not 
being come to their full maturity. To 
make a trial of the laſt, they take out a 
few, and by the quantity and quality of the 
pearls taken in them, judge whether it wall 
quit coſt to fiſh, or not. If the fiſhing be 
relolved upon, the inhabitants of the circum- 
Jacent parts come in great numbers with 
their families and boats, and pitch their 
cents near the ſea-ſide, where they remain 


The Dutch com- 


Malabar and Coromandel. 


as in Africa. 


503 


pany has a certain ſhare in what is taken Baldæus. 
tor their protection, the reſt being fold WW 
publickly in the markets of Tutecoryn and 
Calipatnam. The Paruas alſo dive ſome- The Paruas 
times for certain hours for a kind of ſea- =. 
ſnails, called Chancos, whereof they make yever dive 
rings, that bear a good price at Bengale. before they 

The pearls of Tulecoryn and Manaar are ed —— 
neither in colour nor brightneſs comparable jurations to 
to thoſe taken near Ormus on the Perſian prevent 
coaſt, The pearls are queſtionleſs nouriſh- Pei Seng 
ed both by the ſea and river water, as being — 855 
often found at the time of low tides in the 
rivers. Abundance of pearl duſt is from 
hence tranſported into Europe, where it is 
uſed in the cordial medicines. The large 
pearls are valued according to their bigneſs, 
ſhape, and whiteneſs. Much cloth is made 
at Tutecor yn, the weaving- trade being very 
conſiderable here, which, together with the 
plenty of eatables, rice, ſugar, c. makes 
this place to be much regarded by the com- 

N. | 

This tract of land is ſubje& to moſt fu- Tt maze 
rious winds in Oober, November, and De- Beg Oy" 
cember ; and in the winter ſeaſons to heavy 
rains. It is very ſandy near the ſea-ſhore, 
and has nothing but ſalt-water, which pro- 
duces ſcabs, and other cutaneous diſtempers, 
as I can teſtify by my own experience. Du- 
ring the months of January, February, and 
March, the nights are extremely cold, by 
reaſon of the thick fogs, which fall conſtant- 
ly at that time, the days being at the ſame 
time ſo exceſſive hot, that there is no touch- 
ing of the ground without their ſhoes, called 
Seripous by the inhabitants. 

And upon this occaſion I cannot paſs by 
without making this obſervation, That not- 
withſtanding the nearneſs of Tulecoryn and 
Comoryn, they at the ſame time have very 
different ſeaſons : for in April, May, June, Different 
July, Auguſt, and September, thoſe inha- ee 4 
biting on the ſouth- ſide of the ſaid cape, and ſouth 
enjoy all the bleſſings of the ſummer ſeaſon, ſide of the 
whilſt thoſe living on the north- ſide are at“. 
the ſame time ſubject to all the inconveniences 
of the winter; this ſide being then conſtant- 
ly peſtered with tempeſtuous winds, whilſt 
on the other ſide the air is ſerene and calm; 
the difference of which mult needs be looked 
for among the mountains, the receptacles of 
winds, rains, and ſnow, the ſame being ob- 
ſerved in other parts of the Indies, as well 
For it Africa were not moun- 
tainous, it would be altogether barren and 
uninhabitable, no more than the countries 
under the %rid Zone, which it they were 
deſtitute of mountains, would alſo want 
rivers, (the ſources of them being all in 
the mountains,) nor hard rains. Thus it 
is oblervable, that about Columbo, Gale, 
and Mature, abundance of rains fall at diſ- 
ferent times, becauſe that part of the iſle of 
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Baldæus. Ceylon is mountainous; whereas near Ma- 
aar, Fafnapatnam, and the other places, 
where there is a flat country, it rains only 
in OFober, November, and a little in Decem- 
ber, all the reſt of the year being without 
the leaſt rains; the defect whereof is how- 
ever ſupply'd in ſome meaſure by the fogs 
or dew ; the ſouth winds which blow then 
from the cape of Comoryn, prevent the rains 
on that ſide. The inhabitants of Peru are 
very ſenſible of this difference; for whilſt 
the inhabitants of the mountains are often 
rejoiced with ſudden ſhowers of rain, thoſe 
of the flat country, and eſpecially near the 

5 ſea-ſide, never feel any rain, but only a 

thick fog or dew. 
The moun- Whence it is evident, that according as 
rains occa- the mountains ſend forth the winds and 
2 rains on one ſide or the other, they pro- 
ſeaſons, duce the difference of ſeaſons in theſe parts; 

this is very perſpicuous on the cape of South 
Point of Africa, where ſuch violent guſhes 
of wind are ſometimes ſent forth out of the 
concavities of the mountains, that they are 
able to overturn all that meets in their way. 
I remember that travelling once that way, 
I had enough to do to keep myſelf and 
my horſe upright ; and at another time a 
coach belonging to the Dutch company there, 
was overturned by ſuch a guſh of wind. 
They take it for an infallible ſign of an ap- 
proaching tempeſt on the cape of Good Hope, 
when they ſee thick clouds appear on the 
top of Tablemaintainand. The fame is ob- 
ſerved in moſt other mountains under the 
Torrid Zone; for the inhabitants near the 
Equinoctial Line have their due rainy ſea- 
ſons twice a-year, viz. in ſpring and au- 
tumn, occaſioned by the gathering of the 
clouds in the mountains, the pinacles of 
which reaching very high, ſtop the courſe 
of the air, (which in thoſe parts moves con- 
ſtantly from eaſt to weſt,) which thereby 
being condenſed into clouds, theſe produce 
of neceſſity either ſudden winds or rains on 
one ſide, and bleſſes the other ſide at the 
lame time with a ſerene air and happy cli- 
mate, the tops of theſe mountains being in 
theſe parts like a partition-wall to ſummer 
and winter : for the further elucidation 
whereof, I will refer myſelf to the moſt in- 
genious lord Bacon, and des Cartes. 

From Tutecoryn towards the iſle of Ram- 
manakoyel are to be ſeen divers churches of 
the Paruas, as at Baipaar, Manapaar, Sc. 
where Xaverius planted the chriſtian doc- 
trine. The iſle of Rammanakoye! abounds 
in cattle, having got its name from Bram- 
ma or Ramma, and the Malabar word 
Koyel, i. e. The Temple of Ramma ; for 
near the ſea- ſide is to be ſcen the pagode 
of the Teuver, or lord of the ifle, which 
they ſay contains an incredible treaſure. 
The foundation is ſtrengthened and ſup— 

W 


Iſle of 
Ramma- 
nakoyel, 


A Deſcription of the Coaſts of 


Cray. XXII. 


rted with ſtones of a vaſt bigneſs to- Baldey, 
wards the ſea-fide, to break the force of ww 
the raging waves, when the ſouth winds _ 
blow. The iſle is however but indifferent- 
ly fertile, being in ſome parts very ſandy, 
which 1s very troubleſome to the eyes when 
the winds blow very hard. The lord of 
the iſle has built a ſtrong caſtle oppoſite to 
the coaſt of Coromandel, and the country 
under the juriſdiction of the Naike, In tlie 
year 1662. I and lieutenant Herma Le- 
bert/z travelling that way, were ſeized upon 
by the inhabitants, and committed priſoners, 
being forced to live without victuals or drink 
for a conſiderable time, till a certain inha- 
bitant of Manaar coming that way, and 
knowing me, releaſed us out of our captivi- 
ty. The cannon of the caſtle command a 
certain ſtrait paſſage, which leading to Ma- Sit jo; 
naar, fafnapainam, and Negapatnam, the/* we 

ame may be ſtopped at pleaſure by the eh? 
lord of the iſle, by ſinking only a few ſtones 
in the channel, whereby the navigation that 
way is at his abſolute diſpoſal. 

Not far from hence is that they call Adam 
Adam's-Bridge, being a ridge of ſands and Big. 
rocks extending as far as Manaar, being 
ſometimes paſſable in ſmall boats. In the 
deſcription of Ceylon, we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak ſomething more of this Ada 
Bridge, and the Adam”'s-Mount. Certain it 
Is, that the Cingaleſes, as well as the Siame/os 
have ſome knowledge of Adam; for the luſt 
ſhew you the print of a foot (ſaid to belong Adam 
10 the firſt man) in a rocky mountain 1 frown 
a yard and an half in length, three quarters yes, 
broad, and a quarter deep, edged round about 
with ſilver, near which is built a moſt mag- 
nificent temple, much frequented by the 
Siameſe prieſts, and other inhabitants of the 
circumjacent country, it being their opinion, 
that the leaſt drop of the water gathered 237 5% 
in this print of the foot, and dropped upon water. 
their heads, cleanſes them from their fins : 
for which reaſon they never uſe it without 
a great deal of reverence, no body daring 
to enter the temple without ten, twelve, or 
more wax candles lighted, according to 
their reſpective abilities; and when they 
return, they take ſome of this holy watcr 
along with them in bamboe-canes, for the 
uſe of their friends, that have not the op- 
portunity of coming thither in perſon, 1 ne 
king himſelf goes once every year on pil- 
grimage, with all his Mandarines, (or great 
courtiers,) to this temple, where they vic 
this water at the time of the full moon, 
and conclude the night with dancing and 
drinking. Some of the Siameſe prieſts did, 
by ſpecial leave from his majeſty, ſhew to 
certain Hollanders, 1654. in March, a plate 
of gold, of the ſame length and breadth as 
the before-mentioned Adam”s-Foct, with ſix- 
ty eight Hgurcs engraven upon it, rg 
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CHN. XXII. 


e they ſaid were fortnerly to be ſren in the 
a) _ of Adam's foot A the rock ; but va- 
| niſhed as ſoon ts they were engraven in this 
The figures plate, and were the following: A queen 
„ Adam's quith a ring on her finger, divers roſes, u 


foot. 


chain, an arm, a bed of gold, a chair of the 
fame metal, an elephant's tooth, a "royal pa- 


lace, a golden feword-belt, an umbrello, a 


royal hanger or ſcymitar, a fan made of 'the 
u of the terry-tree, a fan mule of a pen- 
cor bs Til, a royal crowh, a prieſt with his 
mendicant pot of iron, a chain 'of precious 
ſtones, a red conſlip-flower, a double one of the 


ſame kind, a white one and a double white one 


of the ſame kind, a cup full of water, a pot full 
of water, the ſea, the world, a fpraſt beyond 
the world, the purgatory of the Siameſe, the 
higheſt mountain of the world, the ſun, the 
moon, the evening-tar, the great Gol of the 
heavens, the god of the four wins, twb 
thouſand ſervants of the four winds, a ſea- 
ſnail, two fiſhes of gold, the ſeven chief ri- 
vers, ſeven mountains with precious ſtones, 
ſeven royal ladies, the king of beaſts, the king 
of the caimans or crocodiles, an enſign, an- 
ether of paper, à chair or litter, a fan with 
a long handle, a mountain in an iſland, the 
king of ſerpents, the king of tygers, a leaping 
herſe, a large elephant, a white one of the 
Jame kind, à wvater-ſerpent, a caſuarius, (a 
bird like an oftrich,) the king of the white 
tochs, an elephant with three heads and as 
many tails, a ſerpent, & ſhip of gold, an an- 
gel, a coto with a ſucking calf, a certain bird, 
half a man and half à bid, u female of the 
fame fort, a ſinging bird, the king of the 
peacorks, the king of the cranes, a ird cal- 
led Krapat, a bird callzd Kuyſhit, fix hea- 
dens, ſixteen forts of heavens. 

Concerning all which the prieſts give you 
their interpteratiohs. The before-mentioned 
Adam's-Bridge extends ts Tellemanaar, the 
furthermoſt point of the iſle of Manaar, of 
which more anon in the defcriptionof Ceylon. 

We will now take our turn in the ſou- 
thern parts of Coromandel, ſubject for the 
moſt part to the Naite of Madire and Tan- 


Tondy up. ot. Tondy is the firſt place next to the 
0 the coaſt tert ĩtories of Jaſuapalnam; and I remember 


of Coro- 


mandel. 


myfelf,, that ſetting fail one morning, about 
eleven of the clock from Fafnabalnam, we 
were within fight of the ſhore by four in 
the afternoon, and the ſame night, at nine of 
the clock, caft anchor before Negapatan. 
From Tondy they tranſport yearly many 
hundred heads 4 cattle to Jafnapainam; 
near the firſt ſtands a certain Pagode, called 
Kailiemeer, a very high ſtructure, in the 
road to Negapatan, or Negapatnam, i. e. the 
City of Serpents, Nega ſignifying in the Ma- 
labar language a ſerpent, and Patnam a city; 
becauſe the country hereabouts abounds 
with a certain fort of venomous ſerpents, 
called by the Cobres Capelios, which are in 
Vol. III. 
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fach reverence armong "the Paphir, that if H¹νse 
they ſhould happen to kill one of chẽm, WW 
they will look upon it as an expiable erime, 

and to forebode ſome great misfottune. | 

This city was taken by compoſition, with- The ce 
out ſtriking a ſtroke, By John vum der Lan, Nc Plat- 
and Lucas vun tler Duſſen, commanders of 
the Dutch forces, 1658. the laſt of the tw6 
being ſince made governor of Cochin, and 
the other forts on the Malabar cont; ſub- 
ject to the Hollanders. The Portripitcſe were Maſteredby 
permitted to depart with their 'goods, fa . Dutch. 
milies, church-ornaments, c. in certain 
ſhips appointed for that purpoſe by the 
Dutch company. The city is ſeated near 
the ſhote; has no convenient harbour, as 
indeed the whole coaſt of Coromandel is de- 
ſtitute of them: its buildings are very 
ſtately, eſpecially the church, which affords 
a very goodly proſpect towards the ſea- 
ſide ; the land winds are exceſſive hot and 
ſtifling here, as on the other hand, the ſea- 
winds are refreſhing both ro men and beaſts. 

It is obſervable, that whilſt the land-wind 
blows, they gather water in ſtone veſſels, 

which Keeps very cool; the worſt is, that 

theſe Winds prevent people from ſweating, 

which makes the heat the more inſupport- 

able. The ſame is to be obſerved at AHA 
lipatah, where they are fo ſtifling, that ma- 

ny people are killed by them. 5 

In the year 1666. ly the 14th, I ſer 

fail from Fafnapatnain to Negapatiam, to 
introduce the reformed religion there ; an 
accordingly preached the firſt time the 18th, 

both in Dutch and Portugueſe, and adininiſ- 

tered the holy ſacrament to twenty perſons, 

and baptiſin to fevefal children. After 

Mr. Frederick Frontenins and myſelf had The frote/- 
ſpent ſome time there in ſettling che pro- u 70 
teſtant religion, MF. John K7uvf, formerly - "61 pride 
miniſter in the caſtle, called the Seelandia Negapat- 
in the ifle of Tajowan, was conſtituted mi- nam. 
niſter at Nægapatlnam, who after his death 

was ſucceeded by Mr. Nathaniel de Pape, a 

perſon of indefatigable care, who in a very 

ſmall time has made conſiderable advance- 

ments in the Portugueſe and Malabar lan- 
guages, who by the encouragement, and 

under the protection of Mr. Cornelius Speel- 

man, governor of the coaſt of Coromandel, 

and famous for his late victories obtain'd 
againſt the Macaſſars, and the king of the 

iſ of Celebes, has ſettled and ſpread the 
doctrine of the goſpel-in the circumjacent 
villages. 

At the time of our firſt arrival, we found Miſery 
the affairs of Negapatiam in no ſmall con- 449% Ne- 
fuſion; the city having been juſt before be- HP⁰.. 
ſieged by the Naike, who, after a vigorous 
ſalley made by the beſieged, had been forced 
to retreat with the loſs of three or four 
hundred men. Beſides this, the king of 
Viſiafour had not long before the ſiege made 
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Baldens. an inroad into the country, and by deſtroy- 
WY V ing all the fruits of the earth, and what- 


Carcal, 


Trange- 


ever elſe he met with, occaſioned ſuch a fa- 
mine, that the poor country wretches being 
forced to fly to the city for want of rice 
and other eatables, you ſaw the ſtreets co- 
vered with emaciated and half-ſtarved per- 
ſons, who offered themſelves to ſlavery for a 
ſmall quantity of bread ; and you might 
have bought as many as you pleaſed at the 
rate of ten ſhillings a head ; above five 
thouſand of them were there bought and 
carried to 7Jafnapatuam, as many to Co- 


1 beſides ſeveral thouſands that were Bal4zy, 


tranſported to Batavia. | 

In the year 1669. the Naike was again 
embroiled with the Dutch company; but 
being bravely repulſed, was glad to be at 
quiet. Without the gates, on the north- 
fide of the city, ſtands a very lofty Pagode, 
called China, near which is a ſummer-ſeat, 
with very pleaſant gardens and orchards, 
formerly ff omen to Franciſco d Almeyda, 
an antient rich Portugueſe, now living at 
Trangebar. 


CHAP. XXII. 


A Deſcription of Carcal, Trangebar, Trinilivaas, Colderon, Porto 
Novo, Tegnatapan, Tirepoplier, Chengier, Sadraſpatan, Ma- 


draſpatan, St. Thomas, Paliacatta, Carnatica, Penna, Caleture, 


Petapouli, and Maſulipatan. 


WO leagues from Negapatan lies 
# þ Carcal, where, as well as in moſt 
other ſouthern places, Adrian van der Mey- 
den, head- factor of our company, did 
erect a factory ſome years ago; but ſince 
we have been maſters of Negapatan, the 
factory of Carcal 1s not regarded. The 
chief commodities here are certain ſtuffs, 
eſpecially thoſe called rambotyns, much in 
requeſt among the 7aponeſe. 

From Carcal to the Daniſh fort, called 
Trangebar, are about three leagues : 1t has 
four bulworks, and the garriſon conſiſts for 
the moſt part of Topaſſes and Negros, under 
the command of one Eskel Andres. The 
inhabitants conſiſt of Portugueſe, Pagans, 
and Mahometans : their traffick is very 
inconſiderable, their chiefeſt advantage 
ariſing from the excurſions they make 
upon the neighbouring Mahometans, with 
whom they are in conſtant enmity, by rea- 
ſon of the 11] uſage they have ever received 
from them. About two years before our 
departure thence, one Simon van Meden- 
blick had got a commiſſion from the Danes, 
and took a rich Mooriſh veſſel, and killed the 
whole ſhip's crew. I have often wondered 
why the Danes ſhould not more encourage 
their trade in the Indies than they do, ſince 
they have the ſame, or rather a better op- 
portunity for ſo doing than the Engliſh. 

From Trangebar you go by the way of 
Tyinilivaas to Colderon, where there is a 
very dangerous ſand- bank. From thence 
you corre to the place called the Four Pa- 


Porto No- godes, and ſo to Porto Novo, or Newhaven, 


vo. 


about four or five leagues from Trangebar. 
At Porto Novo inhabit ſome Portugueſe : 
their trade conſiſts chiefly in a certain hard 


wood called Hunter*s-wood, Coco-nuts, Arek, 
Cair, &c. 


About a league from Porto Novo ſtands Tegnaps 
Tegnapatan, where the Hollanders have 


likewiſe a factory. Next to this lies Ti- 


repoplier, upon a river which is navigable, Tirgop 


within half a league of the Dutch factory. ler. 
The road lies at eleven degrees one fourth 
of northern latitude, having ſeventy ſeven 
fathom water, with a grey ſandy ground, 
very fit for anchorage, not above a mile 
from the ſhore. There 1s ſafe riding at 
anchor here (as all along the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel) during the ſouth Mouſſon, but ve 
dangerous in the north Mouſſon. The caſtle 
of Tirepoplier 1s tolerably ſtrong, according 
to the faſhion of the Gentives. The factory 
formerly belonging to the Dutch was with- 
in the caſtle, where is alſo a ſtately large 
Pagode, with a high ſtone-tower flat at top, 
which ſerves the mariners for a guide. The 
mines of the old caſtle, belonging formerly 
to the Portugueſe, upon an aſcent near the 
ſea-ſhore on the north-ſide of the river, 
are alſo ſeen a good way at ſea. The coun- 
try hereabouts is generally ſandy, and ſome- 
times rocky. Tirepoplier is under the juriſ- 
diction of the Cri/tappaneyk, whoſe reſidence 
is at Chengier, about two days journey to 
the ſouth of Tirepoplier. 


The city of Chengier is very populous, Chengic: 


and three times as big as Rotterdam, ſeated 
in a moſt pleaſant valley, near a delightful 
river, to the ſouth of it: it is fortified 
with double ſtone-walls, and has four high 
rocks without, upon three of which are 
as many ſtrong forts, and upon the fourth a 
Pagode. The firſt of theſe rocks is incloſed 
with a very ſtrong wall, the ſecond = 
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four walls; and the third with no leſs than 


ſeven, with as many gates all of ſtone, and- 


kept by a conſiderable garriſon ; the aſcents 
to the forts being cut out of the rock, and 
ſcarce acceſſible by reaſon of their ſteep- 
neſs and ſtraitneſs- On the top of theſe 
rocks are moſt delicious ſprings, freſn- water 

nds, and gardens. Beſides which there 
is another fortreſs upon an unacceſſible rock 
without the city, commanding the avenues 
towards it on that ſide, The Naike's pa- 
lace ſtands betwixt two of the before-men- 
tioned rocks, moſt pleaſantly ſituate, and 
well fortified. Great cannon are a kind of 
rarity here, and thoſe few they have, (like 
thoſe in the ſiege of Negapatan, 1658.) are 
made of long and broad bars of iron joined 
together with iron hoops 3 their bullets are 
of ſtone, and cut round. 

The Naike was, atour firſt arrival in theſe 
parts, very obliging to our deputies, whom 
he treated very ſplendidly for fourteen days 
together: and after he had given them a 
full view of his prodigious wealth, con- 
ſiſting in moſt ſumptuous apparel, ſilver, 
gold, and jewels, as alſo of his wives, 
concubines, and forces, both horſe and foot, 
hediſmiſs'd them very honourably, upon the 
news of ITteragio being on his march againſt us. 

The Naike being almoſt arrived to the 
age of dotage, one Trinvingelaya (who had 
emaſculated himſelf) was adminiſtrator of 
the kingdom, a cruel and bloody-minded 
perſon, very covetous and implacable in 
his hatred, who, by his ſeverity againſt 
criminals, had rendered the country free 
from robberies and pillages. This ha or 
adminiſtrator-general, was very urgent with 
our deputies to agree with him once for all 
for the yearly ſum of one thouſand eight 
hundred rixdollars in lieu of the cuſtoms, 
offering to us the government of Tegnapatan, 
the free exerciſe of the chriſtian religion, and 
full power to rebuild theruined caſtle of the 
Portugueſe. 

The country hereabouts abounds in rice, 
ſalt, fruits, and other eatables; notwith= 
ſtanding which, by reaſon of the vaſt num- 
ber of the inhabitants, they muſt be ſup- 
ply'd with proviſions from abroad. Their 
chief commodities to be exported are linen 
and woollen ſtuffs, much in requeſt among 
thoſe of the Moluques, Amboyna, Banda 
and other Malajan places. But great care 
muſt be taken theſe ſtuffs agree with their 
patterns, eſpecially in the goodneſs of the 
colour, wherein they are very deceitful. 
The commodities imported and exchanged 
here, are nutmegs, . mace, pepper, ſandal- 
wood, Chineſe ſilks, velvets, ſattins, em- 


broidered and wrought carpets of all forts 


of colours, raw ſilks, Patana girdles, musk, 
cinnabar, quickſilver, (but no porcellain 
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or Chineſe camphire,) brazain, tin, lead, Baldens. 
copper, &c. — 
From Trrepoplier you go over Poelezere, 
Poelemoer, and Alembrue, to 8 adraſpatan; Sadraſps- 
where the Dutch have a factory, and from tan. 
thence to Madraſputan, otherwiſe Cbinne- Madraſpa- 
patan, where the Engliſh have the fort of tan. 
ot, George, garriſoned with Topatzes and 
Miſtices; and from whence they ſend their 
ſhips every year, as well as from Surat. 
St. Thomas is a City belonging to the Portu-$. Thomas; 
gueſe, ſituate in Maliapour, at twenty three 
degrees one half northern latitude, about a 
days journey from Paliacatta ; but taken 
from them about eight or nine years ago 
by the Moors, It is an ancient trading city, 
their chief traffick conſiſting in coloured 
ſtuffs, their weavers here being famous 
throughout the Indies, as well as their 
dyers: they are tranſported to Malaga, 
Fava, the Moluques, Siam, Pegu, &c. The 
excellency and Jaſtingneſs of their dying are 
attributed to a peculiar quality in their 
water, the ſprings whereof ariſe out of 
very white ſandy ground, without the leaſt 
mixture of clay. | 

Paliacatta, i. e. the Old Fort in the Ma- Paliacatta. 
labar language, is ſeated at thirteen de- 
grees twenty two minutes of northern lati- 
tude, five long leagues from St. Thomas. 
About ſix leagues into the country, in a 
direct line from the harbour of Paliacatta, 
you ſee a ridge of high mountains extending 
from ſouth to north; on the ſouthern part 
you fee an interſtice or valley, where in 
antient time ſtood the caſtle of Rama Geri- 
dorgon; in licu whereof was afterwards 
built the fort Geldria, where the Dutch The Dutch 
governor keeps his reſidence. It is not very = Gel- 
large, yet fortified with ſome bulworks, ſut- _= 
ficient to reſiſt the power of the neighbouring 
Moors. Mr. Anthony Pavilion, counſellor of 
the Indies, had at that time his reſidence there 
as governor, after Mr. Cornelius Speelman ; 
and the garriſon conſiſted of about eighty 
or ninety men. The road is very good at The road of 
half a league from the ſhore, where you Faliacatia. 
may ride ſafely at anchor at ſeven or eight 
fathom depth during the ſouthern Mon ſſon; 
but not in the northern Mou ſſon, when the 
waves breaking forth with great violence 
out of the bay of Bengale and the Ganges 
againſt this ſhore, render anchorage very 
dangerous. 

About three leagues and a half from the 
road 1s acertain ſand-bank, extending from 
the river ino the ſea for a league together, 
where there is no anchorage within four and a 
half, or five fathoms water. Two leagues to 
the north is the point of Sicerecourdi; from 
whence jets out into the ſea a ſand- ridge 
for above two leagues and a halt, near which 
there is no ſafe anchorage within ſix and a 


halt 
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Further to the north (about a day? 
voyage) from Paliacatta, lie Penna nd . 
Caleture, betwixt which places is found Penna, 
the beſt eflaye-roots, which are alſo to he ture 
found in the ifles near Jafnaputan: it is a 
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Baldeus. half or ſeven fathomꝭ water, Near the bar 
there is from ſix to ten fathoms water in the 
ſouth 1Mouſſon at high tide ; but the boats 
or lighters that carry the merchandizes muſt 
keep under the ſouthern ſhore, there being 


abundance of ſhelves under the northern 
ſhore. About a good cannon-ſhot within the 
mouth of the river, within reach of the caſtle 


is a good winter-road for the 1adian ſhips. 


northern Mouſſon. 


dom of 
Carnatica, 


This river lies at leaſt five leagues to the 


north-weſt into the country, by the city of 


Armagon and the foreſt of Sicerecourdi; 
from whence Paliacatta is furniſhed with 
wood for building and fuel, whereof there 
is great ſcarcity in the barren grounds round 
that city. A ſmall brook runs alſo by the 
fort, where we uſed often to divert ourſelves 
in boats, 

The canal leading to Paliacatta is almoſt 
dry during the ſouth Meyſſon; but overflows 
the country for two leagues round in the 
The grounds about 
Paliacatia are very nitrous, ſandy, and 
unfit to produce any thing ingreat quantity z 
which is the reaſon that they muſt be ſup- 
ply'd with moſt ſorts of proviſions (except 
fiſh, whereof they have plenty) from other 
places. The fortifications being built upon 
tenny grounds, which reach for tour or five 


leagues round, have been often in danger of 


being ſwallowed {up by the waters in the 
rainy ſeaſon, and were therefore not main- 
tained withqut yaſt charges. Under the 
cannon of the fort of Geldria lie two vil- 
lages, one to the ſouth, called Diramamy, 
built upon a ſmall iſle, the other on the 
north- ſide within reach of a musket, called 
Coupon, and inhabited by chriſtian fiſher- 
men, being converted to the chriſtian faith 
in the time of the Portugueſe. 

We will now proceed to the kingdom 
of Carnatlica, extending ſixty Badagarian 
leagues (one whereof is equivalent to three 
Dutch miles) from ſouth to north, and 


{mall root no bigger than a little ſprig 
of about a fpan in length, uſed by the 
dyers. The way to try its goodneſs, is 
to hreak it to pieces, and to ſce whether 
it be very red within, or elſe to chew a 
piece of it; and if you perceive a nitrous 
taſte in it, it is very good. To try the 
true dye thereof upon callicoe's, you may 
ſqueeze ſome lemmon juice upon it, and 
let it dry in the ſun; if it be not true it will 
change pale, There is alſo a five- cornered 
fruit, called carunbolle, the juice whereof 
being ſharper than that of lemmons, is 
likewiſe made uſe of in trying the true dye 
of the eſſaye· colour. For this nation being 
very cunning in their way of dealing, 
oftentimes make uſe of a dye called ſordaco 
inſtead of the eſſaye, and of the bark of a 
certain tree growing in Orixa; but may eaſi- 
iy be diſtinguiſhed by the colour, being 
omewhat darker than the true eſſaye, and 
if rabbed with water, will tinge it. They 
have a nice way of refining and trying the 
gold here; and the Dutch company coin 
abundance of golden pagodes here, with 
the king's ſtamp upon them. Abundance 
of nely, rice, gingely-ſeeds, oil, butter, 
coarſe cloths, iron, honey, and yellow 
wax, is brought hither from Orixa and 
Maſulipatan, the whole voyage thither and 
back again being commonly performed in 
four months. From hence to Arracan, 
Pegu, and Janaſſery, you pay eight or ten 
per cent. for freight of pepper, ſandalwood, 
ſtuffs, ſteel, and iron, and make your re- 
turns in gold, rubies of Ava, gummi-lacca, 
long whate-pepper, lead, Sc. Betwixt Ta- 
naſſery and Occeda, towards Malacca, are the 
harbours of Tauaxgar, Sencaza, and Perach, 


torty from Paligcaiia to the coaſt of Mala- oppoſite to Achem, whither they trade with 
The e, L/. In this country it was that the three vaſt profit, and bring back abundance of tin. 
Naikes, Naikes, or chief lords of the crown of Ve- a commadity much in requeſt withthe Moors, 


lour, keep their reſidence, who pay a cer- 
tain yearly tribute to that crown, viz, the 
vitipanaike of Madyre, the king's baſon- 
bearer, two hundred pagodes (each of which 
is worth ſix Hollaud guilders) per annum; 
the chriſtapanaike of Chexgjer, the King's 
betel box-bearer, as many; and the naike 
of TanjoyWer, his umbrello-bearer, (who 
js lord of Negapaian, ) four hundred per 
annum. Thele dignities being hereditary 
time out of mind, the countries of Ma- 
dure, Cheng ior, and Tanjouwer have been 
annexed to them, under condition of a ycar- 
ly tribute, and are beſides this obliged to 
give their perſonal attendance at the coro- 
nation of the lawtul ſucceſſor of the before- 
mentioned kingdom. 


wherewith they tin their copper veſſels. 


Pelapouli is ſituate at ſixteen degrees of Petapouli 


north latitude: as you fail eaſt · and- eaſt to 
the north towards this road, you ſee an iſle 
at a league and a half diſtance, made by the 
north branch ot the river covered with coco- 
trees, an infallible guide to the road, where 
at a league's diſtance from the ſhore, there 
is good anchorage at ſix fathom water in 
a ſandy bottom. J his is the ſecureſt harbour 
on all this coaſt during the north Mouſſon, 
by reaſon of a point of land jetting out 
for three leagues in the ſea to the north 
of the iſle, and encloſing as it were 
the road by a demi-circle z whereas in 
the fouth Mouſſon, the ſea is very boiſte- 


rous, and the waves very turbulent = 
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Cap. XXIII. 


galdæis. 
No 


paſſable but by ſmall veſſels. The city lics 
a league v/ithin the river, which 15 pretty 
large, and runs up into the country till it 


joins its waters with the river Meca. 


Maſulipa- 
tin. 


The dia. 
mond. 


Lech vii. 
12. 

Eꝛck. ii. 9. 
Lia. xxxii. 


13. 
Jer. xvii, I, 


Pelatbouli is of no great extent, inhabited 
by ſome Moors and Per/ians of note; but 
for the moſt part by Gentives, ſubjects of 
the king of Golgonda. As hereabouts grows 
a kind of eſſaye- colour, exceeding all the 
reſt, called Tambrevelle, ſo the painted and 
dyed ſtuffs of Petapouli exceed even thoſe of 
Maſulipatan. The root grows like a ſmall 
ſprig of a foot long, the colour whereof is 
ſo deep that they are obliged to mix it with 
the eſſaye of Arrical and Ortacour, to make 
it the more lively. This effaye-root grows 
in the iſle made by the river over-againſt 
the city, whereof the governor has the mo- 
nopoly, and pays a certain yearly ſum for 
it to the king; which, as it is paid moſt 
commonly in dyed ſtuffs and cloths, ſo he 
employs the weavers himſelf ; and for thar 
reaſon will not eaſily permit them to be 
ſold to the merchants, (at leaſt not without 
his conſent,) who tranſport them from 
thence into Perſia. Here good indigo 1s to 
be bought, but much dearer than at Maſu- 
lipatan : from hence we alſo tranſport cot- 
ton-yarn, white ſtuffs, and ſeveral other 
commodities to Holland. 

Maſulipatan is a city ſeated near a large 
river, where the Engliſh and Dutch have 
their factories. It is very populous, and 
the reſidence of a governor, who pays a 
certain yearly tribute to the king of Gol- 
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Malabar and Coromandel. 


The bar of Petapoult has ſome ſhallows ſcarce 
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condar, which he ſqueezes out of the inha- Baldens. 
bitants, eſpecially the Gentives, who are WWW 


ſorely oppreſſed by the Perſians and Moors 
here, who farm all the weaving trade from 
the great perſons ; wherefore there is ſcarce 
any trafficking here with profit, unleſs 
you have a patent from the king, which is 
not eaſy to be obtained, becauſe the go- 
vernors (who pay one hundred and forty 
thouſand pagodes of annual tribute to the 
king) conſtantly oppoſe it; and it is a 
difficult matter to approach the king (who 
keeps his court at a great «diſtance thence, ) 
without purchaſing their favour, or ſome 
other great mens at court. For the reſt, 
this city is a place of great traffick, where 


moſt of our commodities, as alſo thoſe 


tranſported hither from the Mzlucca's, 
China, Gc. are ſold at a very good rate. 
Here 1s alſo a great concourſe of merchants 
trom Cambaja, Suratte, and other places 
under the juriſdiction of the Great Mogul, 
as alſo from Goa, Orixa, Bengale, and Pegu. 
Here is likewiſe a conſiderable traffick in 
diamonds and rubies : the firſt are dig- 
ged in the kingdoms of Golgonda and De- 
cam, near the city of By/ilaga beyond Su- 
ratte, each ſtone weighing above twenty 
five mangelies or carats, belonging to the 
king of Byſilaga, the reſt to thoſe that have 
farmed the mines. There is a certain 
mountain, called Cot/a Vuytihia, in the 
country of Decam, which affords the choiceſt 
diamonds. Borneo, but eſpecially the city 
of Succadana, are likewiſe very ee for 
diamonds. 


XXIV. 


An Account of moſt Sorts of precious Stones, as Diamonds, Rubies, 
Smaragds, Saphirs, Amethiſts, Faſpers, Sardonicks, Agates, Granates, 


&c. 


* E moſt noble of all precious ſtones 
is the diamond, called Aq hs by the 
Greeks, from ddepas &, i. e. impregnable. 
Pliny, and others of the ant ient naturaliſts, 
being of opinion, that it is neither to be 
broken by the force of the hammer, nor 
penetrable by the violence of the fire; which 
however has ſince been ſufficiently contra- 
dicted by experience, though the ſame is 
ſeveral times uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the 
ſcripture. It is likewiſe called Adamas by 
the Lalius, Deamant by the Germans, Ada- 
nano by the Spaniards, Almaes by the Ara- 
bias, Jutan by the Malajars, and Hiera 
and 7:1 by the Indoſthans. The beauty of 
4 diamond conſiſts in its hardneſs, tranſpa- 
rency, and luſtre; though to ſpeak the truth, 
chere are but few diamonds without ſome 
deicfts, which however paſs current among 
Vol, III, 


thoſe who are no nice judges of it. Lead 
is reckon'd to be exactly three times as 
heavy as a poliſhed diamond. 

There is a certain kind of diamonds, 
called Beſchiers, which are not by a third 
part ſo valuable as the reſt, though ſome- 
times they exceed for brightneſs all the 
other ſorts ; but if they incline to a reddiſh 
or yellow colour, they are not worth halt 
ſo much, they being only valued according 
to the weight of the carats, without any 
multiplication. 


To try the goodneſs of a De good- 


. ch neſs and va- 
diamond you muſt cut one diamond with,” of the 


another; and if the powder thereof be of g;zamongs. 


an aſh-colour, it is right ; but if white, 
otherwiſe ; for all other precious ſtones ex- 
cept the diamond. afford a white powder; 
and the more the powder of the diamond 
approaches to a grey, the more precious 
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A Deſcription of 


Baldæus. it is. They have another way of trying 
ce diamonds, by making them red hot, 


The ruby. 


' Their dif- 


and afterwards quenching them in cold freſh 
water ; and if they do not crack, they are 
true and good. The true value of the beſt 
diamonds (provided they are clean, and of 
a uſt thickneſs) is computed thus : The 
Juſt value of a good diamond, weighing a 
carat, (each = 

grains,) is eighty gilders, or thirty two 
rix-dollars. Now to know the juſt value 
of one or two carats, you muſt multiply 
two with two, the product whereof being 
four, this muſt be multiplied with the va- 
lue of a diamond of one carat, viz, eighty 
gilders, the product whereof amounts to 
three hundred and twenty gilders; ſo that 
according to this computation, a diamond 
of twenty carats is worth thirty two thou- 
ſand gilders; and, according to the ſame 
proportion, one of an hundred carats, no leſs 
than eight hundred thouſand gilders. 

The ruby, called Rubinus, or Carbun- 
culus by the Latins, Mamwikam by the 
Malayans, Baittamora by the Siameſe, and 
Laal by the Indoſthans : it will endure the 
fire for a conſiderable time. There are 
three ſeveral ſorts of rubies ; ſome are of a 
high-red and brilliant colour : thoſe of a 
dark-red colour, though they carry a very 
fine luſture, yet are not ſo much valued as 
the former, The oriental rubies are called 
Eſpinelles ; thoſe of Germany are very hard, 
but inclining to a dark-brown, and there- 
fore of leſs value, notwithſtanding which 
they are true rubies. They ſeldom exceed 
the bigneſs of a good pea, and are very 
thin, and the ſtone-poliſhers make them 
thinner ſtill, ro increaſe their luſtre. The 
Eſpinelles are of much brighter colour, but 
not ſo hard, and conſequently of leſs or more 
value, in proportion to their hardneſs, ſome 
being as hard as a ſaphir. 


The carbuncles are adulterated with Sau- 


ferent kinds, darac ha, but theſe falſe colours are ſoon diſ- 


goodneſs, 


and value. 


The eme- 
rault. 


Of three 
kinds. 


covered in the corners of the poliſhed ſtones, 
which do not recerve theſe colours. The 
oriental carbuncles are likewiſe of two dit- 
ferent kinds ; ſome are of a dark-brown 
colour, the others are bright, and carry 
luſtre like fire; and theſe are the moſt pre- 
cious. The rubies are appraiſed like the 
diamonds by carats, one, two, three, or 
more; with this difference, that the rubies, 
though of the ſame weight, are ſomewhat 
bigger in proportion than the diamonds, 
and without the leaſt clouds, or other de- 
fects. 
The ſmaragd, or emerault, called Tama- 
rul by the Arabians, and Jaſche by the In- 
dians, is one of the precious ſtones, called 
Zepdyd by the Greeks, and Eſmaraude 
by the French. They are of three diffe- 
rent Kinds, Scythia and &gypt produce theſe 


ercof is equivalent to four. 


the Coaſts of 


and Biſnagar in glaſs. Thoſe of Scythia are 
accounted the beſt ; thoſe of Peru are the 
next in goodneſs, of a dark-green colour, 
very hard, and more tranſparent than thoſe 
of the Eaſt Indies. Thele laſt are harder 
than thoſe of Peru, but much leſs regard- 
ed. T hoſe of Peru are of a pale colour, and 
brittle, The general opinion is, That in 
caſe an emerault ſhould be found excellent 
in all its parts, viz. in colour, ſhape, and 
traniparency, it would be comparable to a 
diamond of the ſame bigneſs, nay, would Their vs. 
even ſurpaſs it in value, by reaſon of its l. 
rarity. 

The ſaphir is called Mila by the Arabians 


and Millam by the Malayans. They are * a 


two ſorts: thoſe of a dark-blue colour are 
the beſt ; thoſe of a pale colour reſembling 
the diamonds, the worſt. They are found 
in Malabar, Calecut, Cananor, in the king- 
dom of Biſnagar, in the iſie of Ceylon; but 
Siam and Pegu produce the beſt. 

The hyacinth, called "Texi13&- by the The 5. 
Greeks, is a red ſtone, not unlike the car- cnt; 
buncle, but does not endure the fire, It is 
found in Spain. The jewellers ſell ſome- 
times the ſtone called E!hicpis for a hya- 
cinth : they are of two kinds; one red, the 
other inclining to a yellow. 

The amethiſt, called *AuiSvs&- by the The ane: 
Greeks, is of a purple colour; thoſe that % 
are found in the Eaſt Indies are preferred be- 
fore the reſt. 

The Jaſpir, fo called by the Latins, and Th jafr 
Idi by the Greeks, is of two different nin. 
kinds ; ſome being of a lovely green colour, 
like the emeraults, and of ſuch a bigneſs, as 
to ſerve for materials for drinking- cups; 
ſome have the 4p mixed with white; 
ſome are of purple, others of a roſe colour, 
with variety of flowers in them; others are 
dark-brown and blew, with white veins ; 
ſome are marble on one, and jaſper on the 
other ſide. 


The ſardis has got its name from Sardi- The ſards 


nia, where 1t 1s frequently found, as well as 

in Epirus. There are three ſeveral kinds, 

and were by the antients diſtinguiſhed in- Apoc 
to the male and female. That the ſardis yyij, 20, 
is different from the ſardonic, is evident out Exod. 
of the holy ſcripture.“ _ 

The Sardonick, called ⁊aęa brut by the 3 art 
Greeks, has got its name from Sarda and nick. 
Onyx, or its reſemblance to a human navel. 

The Agate is found about Suratte, but is The gi. 
of no great value, unleſs it be curiouſly che- 
quered with figures, 

Amber, called Succinum by the Latins, Am 
"Hasx7gw by the Greeks, and Alambre by the 
Portugueſes, is a kind of a gum or roſinous 
ſubſtance, found near Koxingsberg, and ſome 
other places in Priſſſia; in great eſteem 

among 
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ſtones, as well as the Eaſt Indies. They Balde, 
endeavour to imitate them at Paliacatia Ay 


Gra 


Cat 


ſto! 
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ſaphir, 
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galdæus. 


Granate . 


Cats eyes. 


Blood- 
ſtone, 


Kidney- 


Hart-Rone, 


The Ser. 
pent-ſone, 


among the Japoneſes and the Indians in 
general. It is often chequered with various 
figures, and has the virtue of attracting 
ſtraw, paper, and ſuch like light matters. 

The Granate reſembles in colour to the 
coral. There are two ſorts, the Indian and 
Spaniſh ; the laſt are very red and bright; 
thoſe found in Ethiopia, are ſcarce to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the hyacinth, except 
that their luſtre is ſomewhat leſs than that 
of the hyacinth. 

The ſtone called Olhos de Gatos, i. e. 
Cats-eyes, by the Portugueſes, is in much 
greater eſteem among the Indians than the 
Portugueſes; who are of opinion, that if 
you rub linen-cloth with them, it will be 
fre- proof: but this I have found contrary 
to truth by my own experience. 

The Hematites, or blood-ſtone, (*Ayualirns 
by the Greeks) has got its name from its 
dark-red colour, and its virtue in quench- 
ing of blood. It is found in New-Spain, 
and reputed by them a kind of Jaſpir; the 
Indians make beads of them, and wear them 
about their necks: they alſo lay them in 
water, and afterwards hold them cloſe in 
their hands, and look upon this as an ex- 
cellent remedy to ftop the ſuperfluous 
monthly times of the women, or any other 
flux of blood. This ſtone is alſo found in 
Ceylon and Cambaja where it 1s called 
Silakenea. 

The Nephritis, or Kidney-ſtone, has got its 
name from the word Næzęòs, i. e. a kidney, 
becauſe it is worn by the Indians againſt the 
pain of the kidneys, and therefore in great 
eſteem among them. It is found in New- 
Spain; and the greener it is, the better it 1s. 

The naturaliſts tell us, That the ſtag, 
when tormented in his bowels by certain 
poiſonous worms, runs up to the neck in 
water, at which time the ſlimy tears which 
adhere to the corners of his eyes are coagu- 
lated to the bigneſs of a wallnut, which 
thence have got the name of Hariſt-ones; 
which taken in wine, are looked upon as a 
ſovereign antidote againſt all manner of 
poiſons and infections. 

The Serpent-ſtone is found in the Indies, of 
a dark-brown colour, with a white ſpot 
like an eye in the middle. Some will have 
them to grow in the heads of the ſerpents ; 
others are of opinion, that the water-ſerpent 
hung up by the tail, with her head hanging 
downwards, ſo near to a veſſel full of water, 
that ſhe may lick it, does ſpew out this 
ſtone 3 which tied to the belly, is accounted 
an excellent remedy againſt the dropſy. 
The Spaniards call this ſtone Piedro 22 
Cobra, and the Portugueſes Pedra de Cobra, 
being commonly of the bigneſs of a ſhilling, 
leſs or more. Ihe true Serpent-ftone is found 
in that kind of ſerpents, called Cobra de 
cabelo by the Portugueſes, and Serpens Pileſus 
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Malabar and Coromandel. 
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by the Latiniſts, being the moſt virulent of Baldeus. 
all ſerpents. They try the goodneſs of this WWW, 
ſtone, by putting it into fair water, which 

if it bubbles, it is accounted true; another 

trial is, when it ſticks cloſe to the lips, or 

to the wound, unto which it will adhere 

till it has drawn out all the poiſon, when 

it falls off like a leech, and is thrown into 

milk: of this I ſaw the effect my ſelf with 

good ſucceſs in a negro flave ſtung by a 

ſerpent, belonging to our head-faQtor at 
Jafnapatnam, Sir Jorephas Voſch. The Brah- , comp: 
mans make a certain compolition (which jzion of 
they keep very ſecret) in 1mitation of the the Ser- 
natural Serpent-ftone, the chief ingredients Pent:ſtone. 
whereof are ſuppoſed to be the head, heart, Aab 
liver, and teeth mixed with the Terra ſigillata. Onnen. 
Concerning the true virtues of the ſerpent- + Lib. g. 
ſtones, you may conſult Michael Boimus,* Mundi 
and Athanaſius Kircher + ſubterran. 

The ſtone called Pedra de Porco, i. e. Hogs- 

Hogs-ſtone, by the Portugueſes, grows in the ſtone. 
Vefica Bilearea of the hogs about Malacca. 
It is of a ruddy colour, and ſometimes grey, 
greezy or oily at the touch like venice- ſoap, 
and of a bitteriſh taſte. When they will uſe 
this ſtone, they put it in water, till it ac- 
quires a bitteriſh taſte, and ſo give the water 
to the patient, for the cure of peſtilential 
and other fevers. They are highly eſteemed 
in the Indies. 

The Toad-ſtone is found in the head of a Toad- 

certain kind of Toads, of the bigneſs of a 
good bean, of various colours, but moſt en- 
clining to a green, ſmooth and ſhining on 
the out · ſide, which is bony, but the inſide 
of a ſtony ſubſtance: they are reputed an 
excellent remedy againſt tlie ſtone in the kid- 
neys, poiſon and infirmity of the ſtomach. 
Toget this ſtone, they take a very old toad, 
put it in a veſſel full of holes, and ſo bury it 
in a dunghil near a piſmires neſt, till the 
piſmires have conſumed the whole ſubſtance 
of the toad, except the ſtone. They try the 
goodneſs of this ſtone; by laying it before a 
tortoiſe, which if it is ready to ſwallow it, 
it is accounted a true ſtone. 

Of the Bezoar-/tone ſomething has been Bezoar- 
ſaid before in the deſcription of Cananor, be- fone. 
ing accounted a great antidote, but eſteemed 
much more in former times than of late 
years. The bezoar-ſtone is found in the 
ſtomach of certain goats in Per/ia, and the 
iſle of Borneo, called Pazan. Ir is of a very 
ſolid ruddy ſubſtance, growing in different 

artitions, like our onions, which are eaſily 
diſcernable when the ſtone is broken: they are 
of divers colours; ſome inclining to an olive 
colour, others to a dark-green; ſome round, 
ſome of an oval figure; the ſmootheſt and 
largeſt are accounted the beſt. They are alſo 
found inthe iſle, called ha de Vacas, i.e. Com- 
Hand, about ſix leagues from Fafnapatnam, 
but in no great quantities; for Iremember that 


Mr. i 
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A Deſcription of the Coaſts of 


Baldzus. Mr. Anthony Pavilion told me, That out of 
V ſeventy or eighty goats, which he ordered 


Oriental 


to be killed, he had but a few ſtones, and 
theſe but indifferent ones, and very brittle. 
The Malayans try this ſtone thus: They 
rub it five or ſix times with mortar, and it 
it changes the mortar into a yellow colour, 
it is accounted true, Thoſe of Banda tell 
us, that they find the bezoar-ſtone in the 
heads of certain apes. The Iudians and 
Chineſe mix it with roſe-water, and uſe it 
againſt poiſon, melancholy humours, and 
quartan agues. They alſo make uſe of it 
as a preſervative ; for they purge twice a 
year, viz. in March and September ; and 
for five days after take from ten to thirty 
grains of bezoar in roſe-water. They {cell 
this ſtone by weight; one of three hundred, 
two hundred and fifty, one hundred and fit- 
ty, or one hundred and forty carats, is ac- 
counted equivalent to three times the weight 
in gold, each carat reckoned at eight Dutch 
ſtivers. One of an hundred, ninety, or eigh- 
ty carats, to one and one half the quanti- 
ty of gold, or at ſix ſtivers the carat, One 
of ſeventy, ſixty, fifty, or forty carats, to 
one and one fourth of gold, or at four ſti- 
vers the carat. The leſſer ones in propor- 
tion of one fourth of gold, or two ſtivers 
and half the carat. 

There are oriental and occidental bezoar- 


and oceiden- ſtones; thoſe of the eaſt, eſpecially of Per- 


tal ocxoar. 


ſia, much exceed thoſe of the Weſt Indies. 
Arabia, Malabar, Japan, and China pro- 
duce theſe ſtones, and the mountains of 
Peru in the Weſt Indies, The Perſians 
call this ſtone Belzoar, i. e. The Lord of 
Poiſon; and the Arabians, Hagiar Corrahone. 
Formerly it uſed to be ſold in Holland at 
the rate of eight gilders per ounce. It the 
outward rind or skin be taken off, the next 
appears ſmoother and brighter than the firſt. 
The bezoar-ſtone has no pit, but a concavity 
containing a certain mealy ſubſtance, the 
virtue whereof is ſaid to excel the ſtone it- 
ſelf. Thoſe taken out of the goats living 
in the mountains, are accounted better than 
of thoſe feeding in the valleys. Theſe ſtones 
are found in certain bags of a hairy ſub- 
ſtance, growing within the concavity of the 
ſtomach, of a ſpan in length, wherein the 
ſtones lie in a row like buttons on a waſte- 
coaſt, as a certain Portugueſe tells us. They 


have alſo another way of trying the good- 


neſs of this ſtone : they take a needle with 
a thread, and having dipped the ſame in 
the juice of a venomous herb called Balle, 
tra, they draw the needle and thread through 
ine leg of a dog or ſome other living crea- 
ture, leaving the thread in the wound till 
the dog faints away. This done they give 
him a certain quantity of behar-powder, 
which if it recovers him, the bezoar is good; 
if not, it is looked upon as adulterated, 


Of ſeveral other trials we have ſpoken in Balden; 


the deſcription of Cananor. 

Among thoſe commodities, which 
tranſported from Maſulipatan, the indigo 
being none of the leaſt, it will be requiſite 
we ſhould ſay ſomething alſo of this pre- 
cious merchandize. The indigo is of diſfe- 
rent kinds, and grows in divers places: the 
broad indigo grows about two leagues from 


Amadabath, the capital city of Gj, 


eſpecially in the village of Chirchees, from 
whence that kind of indigo has got its name, 
The indigo is a ſhrub growing up to man's 
height, with ſmall hard twigs, like the 
blackberry trees: its bloſſom reſembles that 
of the briars, and the feed that of the He- 
num Grecum, called Duſenegre by the French. 
They ſow it in F7ne and Fuly, and cut it 
in November and December. 


The indigo of Chirchees grows three years I1dizo 
ſucceſſively after its firſt ſowing. The firſt Chirche:; 


year they cut the leaves about a foot above 
the ground; which being dried in the ſun 
for twenty four hours, they are put into 
barrels full of ſalt-water, of a man's height, 
and kept down to the bottom by laying 
great {tones upon them, the better to ſqueeze 
out the tincture. The water being ſtirred 
often for four or five days, it is let out into 
great casks, where 1t is ſtirred and trod con- 
tinually by certain perſons, till the water 
thickens, and the indigo ſettles to the bot- 
tom, in the ſame manner as they manage 
the butter in Holland. The ſediment be- 
Ing ſeparated from the water, and ſtrained 
through thin cloaths, 1s ſpread upon the 
ground (firſt covered with white aſhes) to 
dry. The country people adulterate the 
indigo with a certain earth of the ſame co- 
lour, or with oil, to make it ſeem the bet- 
ter upon the water. The ſecond year the 
indigo grows again on the ſtalks that were 


left in the fields, which 1s accounted better 


than the Gingy, or wild indigo. If you in- 
tend to preſerve the ſeed, you muſt let the 
ſtalks dry the ſecond time, and afterwards 
gather the ſeed. The indigo of the third 
year's growth is of little value, and con- 
ſumed for the moſt part by the inhabitants 
of Guſuralte in dying their linnen and wool- 
len clothes. 


The chief ſigns of the goodneſs of the in- LS 


digo, are its lightneſs, and feeling dry be- 
twixt the fingers, its ſwimming upon the 
water, and, if thrown upon burning coals, 
its emitting a violet-coloured ſmoke, and 
leaving bur little aſhes behind. The ground 
which has born the indigo muſt lie fallow 
the fourth year, unleſs you would ſow 1! 
with ſome kitchen-herbs. 

H-reabouts alfo grows the indigo, called 
Aniel dle Biant, by thoſe of Gu/itr07te, T hey 
ſow it in Yune in light and ſandy grounds, 
and it grows chiefly in June, Flv, Angilſ. | 
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and September, the ordinary rainy months 
here; which, together with the heat of the 
ſun- beams, brings it to maturity, it being 
certain, that too much rain is pernicious 
to this ſhrub. Great care is to be taken 

that the grounds be well cleared from thorns 

and thiſtles. The buyers of indigo ought 
to be cautious how they buy it; for if it 

happen to be not very dry, they may loſe 

three pound weight in ten in eight days 

ime. 

| The Indigo Laura, or Indigo de Bayana; 

is of three different ſorts ; the firſt crop is 
called Vouthy by thoſe of Gr/uratte, the ſe- 
cond Gerry, and the third Catteel, The firſt 
is cut in October, the ſecond about the mid- 
dle of November, and the third in January. 
The firſt is of a light blue colour, and held 
againſt the ſun, and ſqueezed with the nail 
of the thumb, ſhews a violet colour. The 
ſecond, called Gerry, the nearer it approaches 
to a violet colour, the more valuable ir is. 
The third, called Cattee, is the worſt of 
all, of a ruddy colour, and ſo hard as ſcarce 
to be broken to pieces. 


Trialef the The goodneſs of the indigo is tried in the 


following manner; about nine or ten a- clock, 
in a clear ſun- ſhiny morning, they take a 
piece or two, and after they have broken it 
in pieces, hold it againſt the ſun, to fee 
whether they can diſcover any ſand in it: 
they alſo ſqueeze with their nails ſome of 
the colour out, which the nearer it comes 
to a violet, the better it is. They alſo try 


Malabar and Coromandel. bot 


it with water and fire : They throw a piece Baldzns. 
of indigo forty or fifty times ſucceſſively ine 


to a cask filled with water; and the longet 
it ſwims upon the ſurface, the better it is 
deemed. They alſo caſt a piece of indigo 
upon burning coals; and if the ſmoke or 
flame appear of a high violet colour, the in- 
digo is good. | 
It is ſowed in ſeveral places: the Indigo Good indig 
Laura about Agra ; in Fettapour, twelve 3 
Cos from Agra ; near the city of Byana, mandel. 
thirty Cos from Agra, (where is the beſt ;) 
near the city of Baſſaune, thirty eight Cos 
from Agra; near the city of Kindewen, for- 
ty Cos Fo Agra. The country people are 
obliged to carry their indigo into the next 
adjacent city. | 

Next to Maſulipaton we muſt alſo ſay 
ſomething of Bimiligatan, where the Dutch 
have had a factory a conſiderable time ago 
and from thence, as well as moſt other 
parts of Orixa, tranſport abundance of rice, 
peaſe, and other proviſions, into other parts. 
The whole country hereabouts enjoys a 
wholeſome air, though in one place more 
than in the other: for though the heats are 
exceſſive, nay, almoſt intolerable, yet are 
the ſame in a great meaſure qualified by the 
cool fea-winds ; ſo that the reaſon of the 
many diſtempers and pale countenances, 
which often attend the Europeans in thoſe 
parts, is not ſo much to be attributed to 
the unhappineſs of the climate, as to theit 
own intemperance and debaucheries. 


CH A Þ. AV. 


The Manner of Living of the Hollanders in the Eaſt Indies : Their 
Uſe of Tea and Chocolate: Their ordinary Drink ; Manner of Sleep- 
ing. A Deſcription of the two Rivers, the Ganges and the Nile, 


„ 
| Manner of S the manner of living of the vulgar 
3 ſort among the Dutch in the Eaſt In- 
ch. 


dies is none of tlie beſt, ſo we will be ſatiſ- 
fied with giving an account of thoſe of the 
better fort. They commonly riſe with the 
lun, ſleep after ſun-rifing being accounted 
very unwholeſome here in the morning. 
Some have a cuſtom of waſhing their heads, 
nay, the whole body with cold water, im- 
mediately after their coming out of bed; 
others do it with luke- warm water, three or 
four times a-week ; the laſt of which I have 
found the beſt by experience. They com- 
monly ſhift their linnen every day. Bran- 
dy, or any other ſtrong liquors are not much 
uled by the wiler ſort in the morning, un- 
leſs it be a ſpoonful juſt before dinner, and 
a little at night before they go to bed. 

The tea (always uſed faſting by the Chi- 
neſe) has got a mighty e over the 
Hellanders of late years. The beſt grows 
in China, being a ſhrub, riſing not very high 

Vor. III. 


above- ground, eſpecially in the province of 
Kiangnan, near the city of Hocichieu : the 
leaves are dried, rolled up, and preſerved for 
uſe. Father Martinus Martini, in his Chi- 
neſe Atlas, gives us the following account 
of the tea. The leaves are very like thoſe 
of the Rhus Coriaria, called Sumach by the 
Arabians, and gss by the Greeks, of which 
it ſeems to be a ſpecies, though it does not 
grow wild, but is planted, being a ſhrub 
with tmall twigs. In the beginning of the 
ſummer it buds out a light-coloured bloſ- 
ſom of an agreeable ſcent ; after which come 
green buds tha: turn black at laſt. They How re- 
take a leaf, and after they have warmed it res. 
in an iron pu with a gentle hear, they Ja 
it upon a clean mat; and having well rolled 
it, put it again over the fire, till it be tho- 
roughly dried, and twiſted: together; when 
they put 1tup in tin or leaden veſſels, to pre- 
ſerve it from the moiſt air, which would 109n 
corrupt it. The tea being of different forts, 
7 M conſe- 
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A Deſcription of the Coaſts of Cup. XXV ll 


Baldæus. confe uently bears a lower or higher price, 
WW according to its goodneſs. Its chief virtues 


are to diſperſe the groſs vapours of the head 
and ſtomach, and conſequently to exhilerate 
our ſpirits. The Chine/es, as they are never 
troubled with the gout ; ſo they attribute the 
ſame to the tea; and Kircher aſcribes to it a 
diuretick quality. Its taſte is ſomewhat bit- 
teriſh, and not very agreeable at firſt, but 
well enough afterwards. The Turks tell us 
wonders of their Cauva, or coffee, and the 
Spaniards of their chocolate; but it has been 
found by experience, that the firſt increaſes 
the gall, and the laſt inflames the blood, 
and nouriſhes too faſt ; whereas the tea 1s 
much more moderate in its nature; notwith- 
ſtanding which its immoderate uſe hinders 
the concoction of the ſtomach, (eſpecially if 
taken after dinner,) and too much dries up 
the moiſtures of the body; which is the rea- 
ſon the Chineſes never take it after meals. 
The Chineſe tea is, both in goodneſs andprice, 
much ſuperior to the Fapeneſe. J have found 
by experience that four or five cups of the 
extraction of the freſh leaves of the tea makes 
one light- headed; and Iremember, when the 


beſt tea was ſold at the rate of twenty four 
gilders per pound in Holland. 


What ſort 
bf drink 

i: moſt pro- 
per for the 
Indies, 


The ordinary drink of the Hollanders is 
a mixture of water and ſugar boiled toge- 
ther. Some fill certain carthen veſſels over 
night with water, and add to it three or 
four glaſſes of Spaniſh wine, which, expoſed 
together all night in the dew, turns white, 
and affords a pleaſant liquor: but is a 
little too cool; for which reaſon ſome put a 
certain quantity of mum in the veſſel. The 
Brunſwick mum is both more pleaſant and 
wholeſome here than in Europe; the worſt 
is, that it is exceſſive dear, a cask being ſome- 
times ſold from forty to one hundred rix- 
dollars. Among the wines, thole of Spain are 
molt in requeſt : its true, they ſometimes in- 
flame the gall ; but againſt that they make 
uſe of Rubarb and Cremor of Tartar. The 
French and Rheniſh wines are not ſtrong 
enough in theſe hot countries, where the ſto- 
mach requires more lively cordials, as a little 
brandy, or a moderate ſhare of canary. Their 
ordinary tood 1s goats, ſheep, foul, hares, 

cocks, and ſuch like. 

The Hellanders moſt generally take their 
afternoons ſleep here, as the Lalians and ſome 
other Europeans do in hot countries; a thing 
ſufficiently commendable in the Indies, where 
the heat of the ſun beams invites the inhabi- 
tants to paſs away the middle of the day 
(when they are unfit for buſineſs) at their eaſe. 
They have alſo a conſtant cuſtom of waſh- 
ing their mouths after dinner. About three 
or four a clock in the afternoon they take 
their tea, and after that a walk; the evenings 
and nights being pretty cool and very pleaſant 
here, eſpecially when the moon ſhines. They 


ſup commonly about ſeven or eight a clock, Halde. 

but very moderately, and go to ſleep about wy 0 
ten or eleven upon quilts, feather- beds being F Th 
not uſed in the Indies: but care muſt be taken ech ny; of 
to cover well your belly, hips and legs, for ** din: 

fear of the cramp, eſpecially if you lie ex. "is 

poſed to the open air in moon-ſhiny nights, 
the neglect of which often proves fatal to the 
ſoldiers and ſeamen, after they have heated 
themſelves with arrak, or other ſtrong li- 
quors. 

Thus much of the manner of living of tlie 
Hollanders in the Eaſt- Indies: concerning 
the different clans or families of the Indians, 
the manner of living, auſterity and preroga- 
tives of the Brabmans, their Vedam faſts, 
marriages, feaſts, burials, Mr. Abraham Ro- 
gerius has given ſo exact an account, that it 
would be needleſs to repeat them here. The 
foundation, ſtrength, and magnificence of 
their Pagodes, eſpecially of thoſe dedicated 
to Wiſnou and E/wara, with their revenues 
and 1dols, are likewiſe moſt exactly deſcribed 
by the ſame author: and among other 
things, that their Pagodes have no other light 
but what they receive through a hole on the 
top; that they are divided into three ſeveral 
vaults, ſupported by ſtone pillars; the firſt 
whereof ſtands open to all goers and comers; 
the ſecond has two ſtrong doors, which are 
kept open in the day-time, and guarded by 
a certain number of Brahmans; the third 
part is always kept cloſe, being the reſi- 
dence of the idol, before which hang lamps, 
which never ceaſe to burn. But of the re- 
ligious worſhip of the inhabitantsof Coroman- 
del, Malabar, and Ceylon, we ſhall treat more 
at large in the third part of this treatiſe. 

And fince we have had occaſion to ſpeak 
ſo much of the places between the rivers In- 
dus and Ganges, commonly known by the 
name of India on this fide the Ganges, we 
mult allo ſay ſomething concerning tkeſe 
two rivers. The Ganges exonerates it felf,,,,-, 
into the ſez. of Bengale, called otherwiſe Sinus Gangs, 
Gangeticus and Sinus Argaricus by Ptolo- 
mey, dividing the mot eaſterly part of the 
Indies from the weltern parts; the firſt where- 
of comprehend Bengale, Aracan, Pegu, 
Malacca, Sumatra, &c. According to the 
opinion of St. Auſtin, St. Ferom, Ambroſe, 
and many others of the antient fathers, the 
Ganges is the ſame which is in the holy ſcrip- 
ture called Piſon ; but Cornelius a Lapide has 
ſufficiently demonſtrated that Piſon cannot 
be the river Ganges, no more than Gihon the 
Nilus, The general opinion is, That the ſource 
of the Ganges 1s in the mount Caucaſus, as 
thoſe of the Euphrates and Tigris are in the 
Armenian mountains; and that of the Nile 
among the Mountains of the Moon, near the 
cape of Good Hope, on the African coalt ; 
though father Kircher puts the original riſe 


of the Nile in the country of Agaos near 
Sagein 


ca XXV. Malabar aud Coromandel. Ti 


3 -y5.Sagela,borderingupon the kingdom ofGgjam. ſurpriſing qualities to the waters of many Baldzus, 
— 8 The ſource ariſes in a plain on the very top rivers. When the water of the Nite is car- = 


{be ſource of the mountain, ſurrounded witk delight- 
{the Nile. ful trees; but does not gather into a rivu- 


let till at the foot of the laid mountain; 
and being augmented by the acceſſion of 
divers other brooks, gathers into a lake of 
thirty leagues in length, and fourteen in 
breadth. From hence it purſues its courſe, 
and by various turnings and windings returns 
near the place of its ſource, whence paſſing 
through the rocks and precipices, it continues 
its courſè into the middle f Etbiopia.“ Iſaac 


ried, in &rder to be ſacrificed upon the altar: 
the people pay their reverence to the veſſel 
that contains it, by proſtrating themſelves 
upon the ground in the ſame manner as the 
Matlabars do to the water of Rameſwara, 
near the Pagode, called Ramanakeyel, to 
which they attribute likewiſe a peculiar vir- 
tue of purging them from their ſins. 
Kircher puts the ſource of the river Gange, 
in the mount Thebeth, where, he ſays, is a 


L. c. 71. N N large ſea, WHENCE ariſe the four capital ri- 
£2ypiit Yoſſius derives the riſe of the Nile out of vers of India, viz. the Indus, Ganges, Ravi, 
habent O- Goyome, a Province of the AMyſſines, and and Athec. The Indian pagans deduce.its 
oi ſays, that among other titles that king makes origin from Dewendye, or the heavens ; from 


utem<jus uſe of this, King of Goyome, where the 


fontes. 


} Annot, 
in lib. vi, 


Nile has its riſe. The antient Egyptians had 
ſo great a veneration for the Nile, that they 
beſtowed the title of the arm of O/zris upon 


it: for as the pagans numbered the reſt of the 


elements among the gods, ſo they had no 
leſs opinion of rhe waters, eſpecially in the 
great rivers. Hence it is that the inhabi- 
tants near the Ganges call it the heavenly 
river ; and are of opinion, that the waters 
of that river cleanſe them from their ſins 
nay, thoſe of Bengale are ſo ſuperſtitious in 
this point, as to carry their ſick and dying 
friends to this river, where they lay them 
up to the middle in water: and for ſuch 
az have no opportunity or ſtrength to be 
carry'd thither, they are perſuaded, that if 
iy waſh themſelves with any other water, 
and at the ſame time think upon the ſaid 
river, ſaying, Ganges, purify me, they ſhall 
be cleanſed from their ſins. ＋ Servizs ob- 
ſerves, that it was the general opinion of the 


whence it deſcends into the Dewendre Leon, 
or ſublunary world; and thence into the 
earth, as may be {cen in the beforcſaid Aa 
bam Rogerins, They tarther believe, that 
if they caſt the bones of their deceaſed 
friends into the Ganges, their fouls will en- 
Joy the bliſs of Dewenare for as many thou- 
land years as the bones remain ſingle years 
in that river; it being their opinion, That 
though this water has not the power to in- 
troduce them to future bliſs, yet it is a 
guide to heaven through the ſeven ſublu- 
nary worlds, which they believe every one 
mult paſs through before he can enter the 
heavens. They have each its proper name, 
but are comprehended under one general 
name, viz. Dewendre Locon; and among 
them, that of Bramma Locon, or the place 
where Bramma governs, is next to heaven; 
and none are ſuffered to enter there, except 
ſuch as are paſſed from heaven to the earth, 
and thence again through the before-men- 


* heathens, that the water would cleanſe them tioned ſublunary worlds. It is beyond all 
from their ſins: which ſeems to agree with doubt, that many, both among the Jes | 

"Mat. hat is related of Pilate *, and of the Pha- and Gentiles, have aſſigned certain places for | 

ws. 26 riſces and Jets in general. The Mabome- the ſouls to dwell in, beſides heaven and hell; | 

Mark. vii, ans are, to this day, not free from that ſu- in which they are imitated by the purgatory- 

3. 


perſtition; the water of the Ganges being 
ſold among them in bottles at a very good 
price, as we do our ſpaw-waters; and they 
pay a conſiderable cuſtom for it. 

Hence it is, that the Per/ians look upon 
it as a crime to do one's need into the river, 
or to throw carrion into it, nay, even to ſpit 
into it; and that they have attributed ſuch 


mongers, and ſuch as believe a ſeparate 
place for the antient fathers and innocent 
children. 

Before the river Ganges puts a ſtop to 
our voyage, and the deſcription of the 
places mentioned in this treatiſe, we muſt 
add ſomething concerning the Malabar lan- 


guage, 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE. Malabars write upon the leaves 
of the wild palm-trees with iron 
ncils 3 their letters are very an- 
tient, and diſtinguiſhed into, (1.) Short or 
running letters; (2.) Long ones; (3.) Vowels ; 
(4.) Conſonants; (5.) Dipthongs ; (6.) Letters 


"uſed only in the beginning of a word; (7.) Such 


as are uſed only in the middle ; and (8.) Such 
as are uſed only in the end ; as will more 
clearly appear out of the annexed cuts. And 
ſeeing that the Malabar letters have hither- 
to not appeared in publick print, either in 
Holland or Germany, it will not be amiſs 
to alledge the reaſons thereof, and to ſhew 
that this language is no leſs worth our care 
now-a-days, than the Hebrew, Chaldean, 
Arabian, Perſian, Samaritan, and other lan- 
guages. 

The main reaſon why the Malabar lan- 
guage has remained ſo long unknown to us, 
1s, becauſe that country was not conquered 
by the Dutch company till in the years 1661, 
1662, 1663. from the Portugueſe ; and it 
is not their cuſtom to ſend any miniſters into 
thoſe places, where they are not ſovereign 
maſters, Tis true, I aſſiſted at the ſieges 
of Coulang, Cranganor, Cochin, &c. and, 
1658. at the ſieges of Tutecoryn, Manaar, 
Jafnapalnam, and Negapatan ; but was im- 
med iately after ordered to P/zphina in the 
kingdom of Jafnapatnam, where I had the 
overſight over twenty four churches. Dur ing 
the ſpace of near four years, that I ſtaid here 
alone, I was ſenſible what obſtacle the igno- 
rance of the native language was to my good 
intentions; for though many of the chriſtians 
here were well enough verſed in the Dutch 
and Portugueſe languages, yet ſome belong- 
ing to the more remote churches, who had 
been but ſlenderly inſtructed in the princi- 
ples of the chriſtian religion by the Roman 


J 
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miſſionaries were ſtrangely at a loſs till ] 
got a good interpreter, who being well 
skilled, both in his mother-tongue, the Ma- 
labar, and the Portugueſe languages, did 
me great ſervices for eight years together. 
His name was Francis ; and it was chiefly 
with his aſſiſtance; that the fundamental 

ints of our religion, being comprehended 
in a ſmall treatiſe, were tranſlated out of the 
Portugueſe into the Malabar language, which 
has been ſince printed, 1671. at Roterdam, 
by Jobn Borſtius. The multiplicity of by- 
ſineſs in ſo weighty a concern as the ſalva- 
tion of ſouls, having been no ſmall hin- 
drance in encompaſſing ſo difficult a lan- 
guage as the Malabar, I was forced to be 
contented with what part thereof I coukd 
attain, and thoſe few intervals of time 
had left, whereof I have given ſome ſpect- 
men in the following pages and cuts, I can- 
not upon this occaſion paſs by in ſilence the 
conſiderations which might induce us to pro- 
pagate the Malabar language with more 
care, than has been done hitherto ; it being 
certain, that if our religious worſhip could 
be firmly eſtabliſhed in thoſe parts, (where- 
of the knowledge of the language is one of 
the chief means,) it would be very inſtru- 
mental to reconcile not only many of the 
inhabitants, but alſo even of the Indian 
princes themſelves to our intereſt ; a piece 
of policy well underſtood by Emanuel king 
of Portugal, when he introduced the Roman 
catholick religion by the help of the jeſuits 
in the Indies. 


J reſt your Servant and Friend in 
Jeſus Chriſt, 


Geervliet, Fuly 21. 


1671, PaHiLie BaLDAvus. 
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Some Rules for the attaining the Knowledge of the 
Malabar Language. 


HE firſt declenſion among the 
Malabars comprehends the nouns 
only of the Maſculine Gender 
which terminate in the ſingular 
number in 1, and in the plural in v. They 
have their ſingular and plural numbers like 
us, and name their caſes as follows. 


The Nominative Pradame!, 


Genitive Duliei, 
Dative Tritei, 
Accuſative Chadurti, 
Vocative Panchami, 
Ablative Aaſti. 


An Example of the firſt Declenſion. 


Sing. Nom. Vanan, fullo, the fuller of 
cloth, 
Gen. Vananureja, the fuller, 
Dat. Vananucu, to the fuller, 
Accuſ. Vananer, the fuller, 
Vocat. Vanano, O you fuller, 
Ablat. Yananiratil, of the fuller. 


It is obſerved that they have four ſorts 
of ablative caſes. 


1. The Localis, as the laſt mentioned, 

2. Cauſalis, vananale, becauſe of the fuller, 

3. Socialis, vananore, with the fuller, 

4. Comparationis, vananil, in compariſon 
with the fuller. 


Plur. Nom. Vanar, fullones, the fullers, 
Gen. Vananareja, the fullers, 
Dat. Vanarcul, vanaruccu, to the 

fullers, 
Accu. Vanarei, the fullers, 
Voc. Yanare, O ye fullers, 
Abl. 1. Vanar iratil, vanar iratile, 
of the fullers, 
2. Vannaral, vanarale, be- 
cauſe of the fullers, 
3. Vanarore, vanarorum , 
with the fullers, 
4. Vanaril, vanarilum, in 
compariſon of the fullers. 


Vol. III. 


An Example of Conjugation in the 
Affirmative. 


The Preſent Singular Tenſe. 


I nan Vichuvadigirren, I believe, 
_ ni Vichuvadiguirray, you believe, 
e Vichuvadigutirran, he believes, 
ſhe 8 avan 3 Vicheadiguirral, ſhe believes, 
it Vichuvadiguirradu, it believes, 
or Vichuvadiguidu. 
The Plural. 


We nangal Vichuvadiguirron, we believe, 

you ningal Vichuvadivirgal, you believe, 
M. F. Vichuvadicrargal, you 

they a [men or women] believe, 
N. Vichuvadicradu, or Vichu- 
vadiguidu, the things believe. 


In the Negative. 
The Preſent Singular Tenſe. 


I nan, Vichuvadichren illei, I do not 
&c. believe it, 
as before. Vichuvadicrei illei, you do 
not believe it, 
Vichuvadiezan illei, he does 
not believe it, 
Vichuvadiezal illei, they do 
not believe it, 
Vichuvadicrad' illei, it does 
not believe it. 


The Plural. 


Vichuvadicrem illei, we do not 
believe it, 

Vichuvadicrirgal illei, you do 
not believe it, 

Vichuvadicrargal illei, they do 
not believe it, [ Maſc. & 


We nangal, 
&c. 


Vichuvadicrad* illei, 

[ Neut.] 

Vichuvadiguid illei, do not 
believe it. 
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Some Rules to learn the Malabar Language. 


The preſent Tenſe of Honour, i. e. when 
you ſpeak to perſons of quality in the 
affirmative. 


Vichuvadicrora, we ( our majeſty, 
highneſs, Sc.) do not believe it. 

Vichuvadicrir, you (your majeſty, 
Sc.) do not believe it. 

Vichuvadicrare, they (their ma jeſties) 
do not believe it. 


In the Negative. 
Vichuvideron illei, we (our majeſty) 
do not believe it. 
Vichuvadicrir illei, we do not 
believe it. 


Vichuvadicrar illei, they — do not 


believe it. 


Whence it 1s evident that the Malabar 


language is very difficult to be learned; 
N by reaſon of the vaſt number of 
e 


words whereof it conſiſts, one and the ſame 
thing being frequently expreſſed by divers 
words or names. Thus not only every day 
in the week, but alſo throughout the year, 
has its peculiar name. It is further manifeſt 
from hence, that the Indians are not ſo un- 

liſhed as ſome Europeans repreſent them; 
and that they treat one another e. e 
perſons of quality) with ſingular civility and 


reſpect. 
The Imperfect Tenſe. 


Vichuvadicrane apo Vichuvadieren, I believed. 
Vichuvadicreye apo Vichuvadierom, we did 
believe it. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Vichuvaditen, I have believed, 
Vichuvaditom, we have believed. 


The Preterperfect Tenſe. 


A ducu mune vichuvaditay, J had believed, 
A ducu mune vichuvaditon, we had believed. 


The Future Tenſe. 


Vichuvadipen, I will believe, 
Vichuvadipon, we will believe. 


gal cuſtanum undanu vichuvadicren. 


Our Father in the Malabar 
Language. 


Anan ,galil yrucra engal pidave, 
In heaven who art our father, 
unureya namam ellatcum chutamęga; unu- 
thy name be ſanctified; thy 
reya irakjam vara ; un manadin paryel 
kingdom come; thy will be done 

@ navargal vanatil; cheyuma pelepumy- 
in earth as in heaven; give our bread 
lum elarum cheya; andandulla enga! piley- 


to us daily; pardon us our 
caran, carracucu nangal pava caran- 
treſpaſſes, as our treſpaſſers for- 


galey perru; engaley tolxatricù e duvagù 
give we; lead not into temptation us, 
ottdde engalucù poldngn vardmal. Vilagù. 


but of the evil deliver thou us. So it be. 
The Creed. 
Ananum pumium pareyta 


Of the heavens and the earth crea- 
charvatucum vala pidavagmia, tamby- 
tor, omnipotent father, ö 
raneye vichuvadicren. Avanureyd maguan 
God, I believe. And in {on 
oruven namureyd nayen Xeju Chriſteye 
his only Jelus Chriſt 
vichuvadicren. Men chetamana efpirity 
I believe. Who was conceived from 
mal, chanitu kanni 
the Holy Ghoſt, born from the Virgin 
Marial : vaitil nindù pirranda Ponxio 
Mary, &c. 
Pilatin kil parulattu cruxile arraiandu chelù 
aracapata padalangalil err: charruvatucum 
valla pidaguia tambiram balagapatil irucran 
avaratil nindu irucra vagalacum chetavarga- 
lucum narutytha varnvan. Chutamana eſpi- 
ritu veye vichuvadicren. Chutamana var- 
Pi- 
leygal porrutalu chetavargal huirtalum en- 
dendeycum ulla aytum vindanum vichuvadi- 
cren. 
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Of the Great and moſt Famous 


ISLE 


of CE T L O M. 


N 1 


The Situation, Extent, aud Diſcovery of Ceylon. 


Baldæus. H E iſle of Ceylon (the Taprobana 
r of the antients, according to Jobn 


de Barros) has got its name a- 
mong the Portugueſe, as well as 
the other Europeans, from its ca- 
pital city, called Ceylon, known among 
the natives by the name of Laukauwn. 

This iſle extends from the ſixth to the 
tenth degree of northern latitude. Former- 
ly its circumference was reckoned to be 
about four hundred leagues, though ſince 
that-time the ſea has waſhed away about 
forty leagues on the north- ſide of it. In an- 
tient times it was queſtionleſs (as we ſhall 
ſee anon in the deſcription of Manaar) an- 
nexed to the continent. The figure of 
this iſle repreſents (according to Maffens) 
an egg; but in my opinion reſembles ra- 
ther a Weſtphalia ham; whence, without 
doubr, the Dutch fort near Fafnapatnam, 


has . 
in Err. Nas got the name of Hams-Heel. 


Til; of the 


king 0 


Ceylon, 


The before-mentioned Maffezys affirms 
that its circumference is at this time not 
above two hundred and forty leagues, its 
length ſeventy eight, and the breadth for- 
ty tour. But the Dutch, ſince they have 
been maſters of it, after the taking of Co- 
lumbo 1656. and of Manaar, and Jafna- 
paluam 1658. have more exactly computed 
ts compaſs to be three hundred and ſixty 
leagues. It has many excellent harbours, 
Cities and fortreſſes; and is divided into 
ſeveral provinces, as may be ſeen by the 
title of the king of that iſland, who tiles 
himſelf Raja Singa, emperor of Ceylon, 
king of Candea, Cota, Ceytavaca, Damba- 
dan, Amorayapore, Jafnapatnam; prince of 
Ouva, Mature, Dinavaca, and the four 
Corles; great duke of the ſeven Corles, Ma- 
p 4 


tale; earl of Cotiar, Trinquenemale, Bate» Baldæus. 
calo, Velaſe, Vintana, Drembra, Panciapa- TVS 
to, Veta, Putelaon, Valare, Gale, Belligaon ; of luke and 
marquis of Duranura, Ratienura, Tripane, earl have 
Acciapato; lord of the ſea-ports of Alican, been intro- 
Columbo, Negombo, Chilau, Madampe, Cal- 4 
pentyn, Aripiture, Manaar, and of the fiſhe- gueſe. 
of precious ſtones and pearls ; lord of the 
Calden Sun. All which places, cities, and 
fortreſſes we ſhall have occaſion to treat of 
hereafter. 
The iſle Ceylon abounds alſo in excellent 
rivers, ſuch as Chilau, Matual, Alican, Ma- 
ture, Batecalo, Trinquenemale, and others. 
It produces various 20 of precious ſtones, 
and is extremely fertile, eſpecially in cinna- 
mon. Here are alſo found the beſt ele- 
phants of the whole Indies. 3 
This iſle was firſt diſcovered by the Chi-ij He 
neſe in the following manner: Certain Chi- Chineſe. 
neſe having ſuffered ſhipwreck, were forced 
aſhore on that iſland, where they profeſſed 
their king to be the Son of the Sun. The in- 
habitants of Ceylon adoring at that time the 
Sun, as the Malabars do to this day their 
Efwara, i. e. the Sun, they were ſo well 
pleaſed with their new gueſts, that they 
elected the captain of the Chineſe Fonte, or 
veſſel, their king; whence the preſent kings fog Hoh 
of Ceylon trace their origin, and have taken 88 7 
upon them the title of Lord of the Golden 
Sun, this firſt Chineſe king having ſtiled him- 
ſelf, The much- beloved ſon of the alwways- moving 
Sun. From this king Lankauw Pati Maha- 
daſcyn deduced his origin, who took upon 
him the name of Well- beloved lord of the whole 
iſſe. His ſon was Lankauw Singe Madaha/- 
cyn, i. e. the well-beloved Lion of the iſle ; and 
after him, his ſon Mara/inge Mahadaſcyn, 
„ 


boo A Deſcription CE VI. ON. 


at laſt by a marriage betwixt Marandonna Ba 
Mahaſtane, the fon of Madgora, and Ma- wy 
labande Wandige. They left a numerous 


Baldœus. i. e. The cwell- beloved conqueror of the lion. 
his king left behind him two ſons; the 
firſt named Lantauco Patti Mahaſtane, or 

the eye-apple of the country ; the ſecond Rad- 

gora Adaſcyn, or, The well-beloved king. 

Theſe two quarrelling about the ſucceſſion, 

at laſt divided kingdoms, that of Candy 

falling to the ſhare of Radgora Adaſcyn, and 

all the reſt ro the eldeſt. The poſterity of 

theſe two kings ruled for a conſiderable 

time after, the eldeſt ſon always ſucceeding 

before the others. Among theſe Lankauw 

Paiti Mahaſtane dying in the ſeventieth 

year of his age, lett a fon named Maran- 

donna Madgora, 1. e. The conqueror of the 
eye-apple ; who came no ſooner to the crown, 

but he engaged in a heavy war againſt his 

uncle by the father's ſide, which was ended 


iſſue of ſons and daughters, and among the 
reſt one named Fimala Darma Soria Adaſ. 
cyn, i. e. The congqueror of the whole kingdom, 
(born after his father's death,) who no ſooner 
came to age of maturity, but he attacked 
all the neighbouring princes that refuſed to 
ſubmit to his juriſdiction ; and having b 
degrees ſubdued them all, and eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in the throne, by the death of all 
ſuch as had oppoſed him, he married at 
laſt Rotech Mandige, i. e. The beautiful queen, 
his ſiſter's daughter, by whom he had a 
numerous iſſue of ſons and daughters, from 
whom the preſent kings are deſcended, 


CHAP. IL 


The firſt Arrival of the Portugueſe in the Je of Ceylon, under the 
Command of Laurence d Almeyda. 


Arrival of HILST theſe inteſtine wars were 
1 carrying on in Ceylon, Laurence 
Ceylon, i Almeyda, by the command of his father, 
was imploy'd in cruiſing upon the Mabo- 
melains, who were then tranſporting their 
efſects from Malacca and Sumatra over the 
Maldive iſlands into Arabia. The Portu— 
gucſe being informed of the condition of 
the iſland, and knowing that it was beſt 
fiſhing in troubled waters, did turn their 
arms againſt it, and after many bloody en- 
gagements, made themſelves maſters of all 
the places which produce the beſt cinnamon, 
which they uſed to tranſport in vaſt quan- 
tities into Europe. 
Raja Singa At that time Raja Singa Adaſcyn reigned 
gee in Ceylon. The general opinion is, that he 
of the Por- Was a King's ſon, and nephew to the king 
tugueſe. of Cora, though I have often heard the Por- 
{ugucſe, and ſome of the Hollander:, ſay, 
that he was no more than a barber, who 
being well skilled in divers languages, and 
of a warlike inclination, aimed at the 
crown; and, at laſt, was ſo fortunate as to re- 
duce the whole iſland (after he had killed all 
the great men) to his obedience. This king 
being a declared enemy of the Portugueſe, 
he beſieged Columbo with a powerful army, 
and reduced them in a ſhort time to ſuch 
extremity for want of proviſions, that the 
garriſon knowing the governor to be averſe 
to come to a capitulation, they at firſt broke 
out into injurious words, and at laſt re- 
folved (unleſs they received relief from 
Goa in a week's time) to kill their officers, 
and to ſurrender at diſcretion. But the go- 
vernor being advertiſed of their deſign by 
one of his pages, did all that lay in his 
* 


power to keep the ſoldiers in obedience 


Chap, II. 


ly F- 


with fair promiſe, till the arrival of the ſo Columbo 
long wiſhed-for ſuccours from Goa ; which relieved. 


having defeated the Indian fleet, they forced 
them to raiſe the ſiege. 

This Raja Singa Adaſcyn having made 
himſelf matter of the whole kingdom, ex- 
cept Gale and Columbo, forced the emperor 
Mahadaſcyn to fly the country; who in his 
purſuit ſcattered his treaſure of gold and 
Jewels upon the road, thereby to ſtop the 
purſuit of his enemies. Raja Singa being 
thus become maſter of the empire, conſti- 


tuted Vinne Lamantia, one of the late em- 


peror's favourites, governor over the high- 
land countries, whoſe ſon, named Don Fobn, 


afterwards obtained the ſovereignty. This Vinne La. 


Vinne Lamantia finding himſelf in a con- 


manta 


5 . *D rebels a- 
dition to cope with his new pretended maſ- gan Ra. 


ter, took up arms againſt him; and having ja Sings. 


brought over the greateſt part of the coun- 
try (grown weary of the tyra nt) to his ſide, 
was proclaimed emperor, under the title of 
Vinne Ladarma Soria, 1. e. The deliverer of 
the Empire. 

This war being carricd on with various 
ſucceſs for a conſiderable time, the Poli- 
gueſe got time to breath, and induced NU 
Singa to come to a compoſition with /7172 
Ladarma Soria, offering him the whole 
treaſure he had taken of Mahadaſcyr, the 
late emperor, provided he would reſign the 
whole lovereignty into his hands. 

Whilſt they were treating of the peace, 
Vinne Ladarma had a ſon born him, (ho, 
bearing his father's name, ſuccceded him 
in the empire;) but he was ſcarce a year old, 


when Raja Singa, not thinking himlell ſe- 
cure 


Comes to 4 
O01 poſrt { * 
with Raja 
Singa. 
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Bl3eus, cure in the late treaty concluded with Vinns 
adarma, he at laſt found means to cajole 
her him to his court, (notwithſtanding thoſe of 
an. Candy ſtrongly oppoſed it,) where he was 
no ſooner arrived, but being ſeized upon, 
4d mur- with all his attendance, Raja Singa ordered 
wel, him to be buried in the ground up to his 
breaſt, and ſo to be killed by the means of 
certain wooden balls, which were thrown 
at his head, till his brains were daſhed out; 
the chiefeſt of his attendants being likewiſe 

put to death by the tyrant's orders. 
. Candy con- This done, 4 bent all his force againſt 
weed by Candy; and having made himſelf matter of 
ln. the whole country, ſold many of the in- 
habitants for ſlaves, and diſarmed the reſt, 
making the empreſs his priſoner. The Cin- 
galeſes being much oppreſſed by the tyrant, 
who forced them to carry earth and other ma- 
terials upon their heads, for the building of 
| fortifications all the way betwixt Candy and 
ws roo Settavaca, who ſought for relief by the 
ab Portugueſe ; who, glad of ſo favourable an 
Cingaleſes, Opportunity of ſtrengthening; their intereſt 
in that iſland, ſent Andrew Furtado, a great 
warrior, with a conſiderable force to J. 
1apatnuam, which he ſurprized, and having 
got the king of that place in his power, 
required his conſent and aſſiſtance to paſs 
through his country for the relief of Candy. 


The inhabitants of that kingdom being not 
Vo“. III. 
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as yet entered into any ſettled treaty with Baldæus. 
the Portugueſe, were not a little ſurprized .. 
at the ſudden arrival of the Parangys, (10 
they call foreigners,) fearing, (which proved 
true afterwards,) that inſtead of their pre- 
tended delivery, they ſhould only change 
their ſlavery z which the cunning Portu- 
gueſe generals having well foreſeen, had 
brought Don Fohn and Don Philip, the laſt 
uncle of Donna Catharina, and both edu- 
cated in the Romiſb religion, to Candy; the 
laſt of which he conſtituted king, and Dor 
John generaliſſimo; leaving Donna Catha- 
ina the daughter of the late emperor Maha- 
daſcyn, and the ſole heireſs of the empire, at 
Manaar. He alſo took care to give notice 
of his coming to thoſe Candy, with full aſ- 
ſurances, that he was come for no other end 
than to deliver them from the uſurper's 
yoke; which had ſo good an effect upon Eurer into 
them, that they entered with him into an az alliance 
offenſive and defenſive alliance againſt Raja with them. 
Singa Adaſcyn. 

The uſurper got ſoon ſcent of this treaty, 
which made him advance with a potent ar- 
my towards Jafnapatnam, to prevent the 
Portugueſe from marching to Candy; but 
theſe were too nimble for him, and coming 
to Candy before he was arrived in that king- 
dom, immediately crowned Don Philip king, Make Don 
and declared Don 7ohn generaliſſimo, under 2 

750 condition“ 
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Baldæus. condition, that both ſhould marry Portu- 
V zuc/e ladies, and the inhabitants take an 
oath of allegiance to the king of Portugal. 
Don John in the mean time ſeeing Don 
exp, Philip preferred before him by the Portu- 
Portugueſe £e/e, conceived a mortal hatred againſt 
them, but thought fit to diſſemble it, till 


he ſhould meet with a favourable opportu- 
nity of ſhewing his reſentment. With this 


Don John 


S/ pera- 


CHAP. 


Don Philip poiſoned. 
againſt Don John. 


H E Portugueſe fearing, not without 

reaſon, the approach of Raja Singa, 

had fortified Gannoor, and ſent John de Me- 

lo in company of certain religious men to 
Manaar, to 4 them freſh ſupplies of 

men, arms, and ammunition to Candy, the 
inhabitants whereof were all diſarmed by the 

Don Philip uſurper, having firſt introduced Don Philip 


2 in great pomp, and placed him in the roy- 
al palace with the general applauſe of the 
inhabitants, 

But he ſcarce taſted the firſt fruits of his 

greatneſs, when Don Fohn (taking the op- 
portunity of the abſence of the chief of the 
6D Rags Portugueſe ) got ſome poiſon adminiſtred to 
john, him, which not having the deſired effect, 
he gave him another doſe, which put an 

end to his life ; and by promiſes of great 
rewards, and other inticements, brought 

moſt of the inhabitants of Candy over to 

Whois his fide, who declared him their emperor, 


made em- and gave him the title of Vinne Ladarma 

Pee» Soria, after his father, mentioned before to 
have been murdered by the command of 
Raja Singa. 

The Portugueſe foreboding themſelves 
no good from Don John, whom they knew 
to be their enemy, ſent meſſengers after 
meſſengers to Zohn de Mela at Manaar, to 
repreſent to him their dangerous ſtate, 
wherein they found themſelves not miſtaken : 
for no ſooner was Don Fohn ſeated in the 
throne, but he ſent a herald to the Portu- 
gueſe in garriſon at Gannoor, who upbraid- 
ing them with perjury and perfidious de- 
ſigns, ordered them in the emperor's name, 
to quit their poſts within five or ſix days, 
which, if they refuſed, they muſt expect 
no quarter. The Portugueſe find ing them- 
{elves unable to reſiſt his power, and de- 
{pairing of the deſired relief, thought it 

And forced their ſafeſt way to come to a capitulation 
thePortu- with Don Fohn, who granted them a free 


— Paſſage with their ſwords only, being forc d 
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Don John ſucceeds him. 
Singa 3 who dies ſoon after. His Secretary Janiere takes up Arms 
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intention he took care to have Candy forti- Baldzy; 
fied ſo, as not to fear any thing from Raja £ 
Singa, and the royal palace (lately demo- 
liſhed by that uſurper) to be rebuilt with 
more ſplendor than before, for the reception 
of the new king ; though at the ſame time 
he conſulted with a certain famous ſorcerer, 
how to remove the ſaid king by poiſon, 
which he effected afterwards, 


III. 


He routs Raja 


not only to leave all their booty, but alſo their 
bag and baggage behind them. 

The very next day John de Melo arrived 
with ſuccours from Manaar, but too late, 
whilſt Raja Singa was advancing towards 
Candy, threatening a moſt ſevere revenge 
to the inhabitants of that country. Don 
Jobn finding himſelf now deſtitute of the 
aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, and underſtand- 
ing that his enemy had pitched his tents 
near Yalane, was ſorely put to it how to 
cope with ſogreata force; but being obliged 
either to fight or quit his advantage, he re- 
ſolved to engage the enemy, coſt what it 
would : for which reaſon, having afreſh ta- 
ken the oath of allegiance from the inhabi- 
tants, and furniſhed them with arms, (ſuch 
as they could get in haſte,) he advanced 
towards them in order of battle. Raja 
Singa being nota little ſurprized at his bold- 
nels, ſent him word, That he had beſt take , 
warning by his father Vinne Ladarma So- Don John, 
ria's death ; and that in caſe he refuſed to 
ſubmit to his mercy before it was too late, he 
muſt expect no other treatment than to be cut 
in pieces. Unto whom Don Fohn ſmiling, 
ſent for anſwer, That he would take care to Hirreſolnts 
put it out of his power , and if his father had Arjwer. 
been as cautious of him as he was reſolved to 
be, he need not have come to ſo lamentable an 
end; to revenge which he was come to this 
place; exhorting him at the ſame time to 
implore his mercy before it was too late. 
Raja Singa was ſo exaſperated at his meſſage, 
and the averſion he found in the inhabitants 
of the country, that he declared, He would 
puniſh with death all that ſhould oppoſe him 3 
and ſo ordered his whole army to march to 
to Donlan, with an intention to ſurprize 
that place before Don John could come 
its relief, Don Fohn, though he knew him- 
ſelf much inferior in number, yet reſolved 
to follow him cloſe at the heels; and to 


put the better countenance on the matter, 
marched 


Bale 


Raja 
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marched in great pomp, with moſt ſplen- 
7 did umbrellos born before him, and ſuch 
other royal enſigns, as the kings in thoſe 


countries uſe in their wars. 


Raja Singa 


ſeeing Don John thus bravely advancing to- 


Raja's 
joys 


Is defea- 
ted. 


Raja's re- 
Morſe for 


that action. 


wards him, reſolved either to vanquiſh or 
to die gloriouſly in the enterprize, could 
not forbear to break out into theſe words, 


Verily Don John is a courageous warrior, 
and I preſage that one day or other he will af- 
cend the throne. O Raja Singa ! rere is thy 


noble boldneſs? where are all thy great and 


ambitious deſigns * where thy fortune which no 


body could reſiſt! I am afraid of a ſudden 
change: O changeable fortune, why haſt thou 


iurned thy back towards Raja Singa, who was - 
once thy favourite! 

Thus the ſignal being given, the battel 
begun, wherein Don John and his forces 
cave way at firſt, the better to bear the firſt 
aſſault of the enemy; but afterwards Don 
John at the head of his guards charged them 
ſo furiouſly, that (notwithſtanding Raja 
Singa did all that could be expected from a 
great captain) they were forced to give way, 
and at laſt to ſeek for their ſafety in their 
heels: and ſo he returned victorious to Candy, 
having loſt no more than ſevenhundred men 
in the whole engagement; whereas theloſs of 
Raja Singa amounted to above three thou- 
ſand, who was ſo dejected at this defeat, 
that he ſtruck voluntarily a thorn into his 
foot, and refuſing to have his wound dreſſed, 
it gangrened, and put an end to his days 
at Stetevaca. 

He ſhewed not the leaſt remorſe upon his 
death-bed for his cruelties, except thoſe 
committed againſt the prieſts of Daldowanſe, 


whom he cauſed to be burnt alive; for be- 


ing asked by the tyrant, whether the mur- 
der he had committed upon his uncle, mo- 
ther-in-law, and brothers, could not be forgi- 
ven, they anſwered No; Well then (ſaid the 
ulurper) I am now at liberty to do what I 
pleaſe, and ſo committed them all to the fury 
of the flames, except the high prieſt, called 
Tireanco, i. e. God? s Vicegerent, by the Cin- 
galeſes, The prieſts of Paraneydeyo, being 
asked the ſame queſtion, forewarned by the 
diſaſter of the others, gave for anſwer, That 
a perſon guilty of ſuch a fin could not enter 
into heaven; but if truly repenting, he might 
by their interceſſion be brought to remain be- 
twixt heaven and earth, without being ſenſible 
of they torments of hell. This anſwer was ſo 
pleaſing to Raja, that he diſmiſſed them un- 
moleſted, telling thern, That he had ordered 
the prieſts of Daldowanſe to be burnt, becauſe 
they would make God delight in evil; but you, 
who make him a merciful God, I will always 
look upon as my friends. Juſt before his death, 
he ſent for the before-mentioned Tireanco, or 
high-prieſt, deſiring him to forgive the 
death of his brethren, offering him con- 
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ſiderable preſents at the ſame time; he re- Baldeus. 
tuſed the laſt, but pardoned the crime, and 
ſo returned to Candy, where he died in the 
hundred and twentieth year of his age. 

Don Jobn had no ſooner received intelli- 
gence of Raja's death, buthe put himſelf at 
the head of his army, to take poſſeſſion of 
the whole kingdom. But the chief ſecreta 
of Raja Singa having got all his maſter's 
treaſure into his hands, and thinking himſelf 
in a capacity to cope with Don Fobn, got Janiere 
himſelf proclaimed king, under the name fur ps the 
of Janiere Wandaar, and at the ſame time 79%”: 
ſollicited for ſuccours by the Portugueſe. 
Neither was it long before Pedro Lopes de — — 
Souſa arrived from Goa at the head of 5 the Por- 
twelve thouſand five hundred Portugueſe, tugueſe. 
beſides a good number of Miſtices and In- 
dians, which occaſioned no ſmall conſter- 
nation in Don Fehm's army, who had been 
lately ſpectators of the ravages committed 
by thoſe of Gale and Columbo (with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the new king) in the Low Lands, 
and therefore had all the reaſon to fear ſo 
ſtrong a force of the Portugueſe ready to join 
with his enemies. However Pedro Lopes 
finding the Low Lands laid deſolate, (the 
beſt of the country,) and conſequently pro- 
miſing himſelf but ſmall advantages by his 
ſtay, was for returning to Goa, had he not 
been oppoſed by the reſt of the officers, who 
alledged, That the beſt part of the late king's 
treaſure remained as yet entire at Candy; 
and that in order to make themſelves 
maſters of the whole iſle, they muſt take 
this opportunity of conquering the petty 
princes one after another, which they put 
in execution accordingly. For having partly 
by torce, partly by promiſes, brought the 
kings of the Low Lands, over to their 
party, it was agreed to aſſemble a ſtrong 
army againſt Don Fobn. The Quota's of 
the ſeveral princes to be furniſhed for this 
expedition was regulated in the following 
manner. 

The king of Cota, fix thouſand eight 4 great ar- 
hundred men, four war-elephants, fifty %% 75 
other elephants, one thouſand eight hun- Rohm, 
dred oxen for carriage, and one thouſand 
Colys, or pioneers. King Faniere Wandaar 
Ragora twenty eight thouſand nine hundred 
and eighty men, twenty four war-elephants, 
two hundred others, five thouſand oxen for 
carriage, three thouſand pioneers. The 
kingdom of Fafnapatnam nineteen thou- 
ſand nine hundred men, ten war-elephants, 
forty of the common ſort, three thouſand 
oxen, and two thouſand pioneers. The king 
of Cotiar ſeven thouſand nine hundred and 
eighty men, fix hundred pioneers, one thou- 
ſand oxen, thirty war-elephants, twenty 
five others. The king of Palugan, five 
thouſand eight hundred and ninety men, 
one thouſand pioneers, three war-elephants, 


and 


604. 


Baldæus. and twenty five others. The king of Ba- 
WY ttecalo nine thouſand eight hundred men, 
two thouſand pioneers, two thouſand five 
hundred oxen, Four war-elephants and thirty 
others. The king of Panua, in conjunction 
with ſome other princes, fifty nine thouſand 
eight hundred and ninety ſix men, two thou- 
ſand one hundred and forty pioneers, ſix 
hundred and thirty elephants, and ſixteen 
thouſand oxen. So that the whole number 
of theſe forces amounted to one hundred 
fifty one thouſand and eighty ſix heads, 
among whom were one hundred thirty nine 
thouſand two hundred and forty ſix fight- 
ing men, and eleven thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and forty pioneers, ſeventy five war- 
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elephants, one thouſand other elephan 

and twenty nine thouſand five nd — I 
for carriage. The quota of the Portugueſe 

under Pedro Lopes amounted to one thou- 

ſand four hundred and ſeventy four Porty- 

gueſe, one thouſand two was Be Miſtices, 

and one thouſand two hundred and twenty 

four Indians, forty ſeven war- elephants, nine 
hnudred and forty five others, and nineteen 
thouſand nine hundred oxen. 

The firſt thing they took care of was to 
ſecure their retreat, by erecting three forts 
called Manikeroweri, Mapati, and Gamma- 
tari; which done, they directed their march 
with their joint- forces towards Candy. 


IV. 


Don John draws out his Forces againſt Janiere and the Portugueſe: 
Attacks them with Succeſs ; but is routed at laſh, Donna Catharina 
declared Empreſs. Janiere murdered. 


| D O N Fobn having received intelligence 

of their march, was put to a great 

nonplus what courſe to take in this exi- 

gency of his affairs, his whole army conſiſt- 

ing of no more than betwixt thirty and forty 
thouſand men; but knowing them to be 

reſolute and intirely devoted to his intereſt, 

he keptas cloſe to the enemy as poſſibly he 

could, and in ſeveral engagements got the 

better of them ; till at laſt being attacked 

with incredible fury by the Portugueſe, they 

Don john Put him to the rout, and took the city of 
routed, Walane, with the loſs of forty nine men only 
on their ſide, killing above fifteen hundred 

of the inhabitants; which ſtruck ſuch a 

terror into the reſt, that the whole country 
ſubmitted without the leaſt oppoſition, ex- 

cept Dollevagge, which they were not able 


to take. | 
Don Jobn not being able to rally his ſcat- 


Retreats p - l a 
inte the tered forces, retired with his empreſs into 
deſerts, the woods and deſerts, where they were 


forced to feed upon herbage for ſome time ; 
and the Portugueſe being now maſters of the 
country, required the Cingaleſes to own the 
king of Portugal for their ſovereign lord. 
Theſe on the other hand deſired that Donna 
Catbarina, the daughter of Mabadaſcyn their 
legal emperor, might be brought from Ma- 
adar, and declared their empreſs. Don Pe- 
dro Lopes being well enough pleaſed with 
this propoſition, yet willing to conſult with 
Famere about the matter, he found him 
not averſe to it, his intention being to marr 
her with the conſent of the Portugueſe, who 
had underhand promiſed the ſame as a re- 
ward of his ſervices done to them. 
Accordingly a numerous train and ſplen- 


did equipage was ſent to bring the new em- * 
preſs to Candy but one of 24 ſhips found- — 
ring at ſea in a ſtorm, one hundred and fifty He 
ſoldiers, a great number of ſlaves, and two Ms. 
cheſts with money were loſt with her: one 
Portugueſe and two negroes only had the 

good fortune to eſcape of the whole ſhip's 

crew, who heard the captain of the ſhip, 

whoſe name was Perere, take his laſt fare- 

well in theſe words, O brave Perere, is it , pony. 
thus thy fate to be fwallowed up by the ſea ! gueſe 
but ſince it is God's will, patience : Chriſt re tft 
ceive my ſoul. 

In the mean while all imaginable prepar- 
ations being made for the reception of Donna 
Catharina, ſhe was preparing for her depar- 
ture from Manaar : as ſhe was carried along 
in her litter, or chair, one of the poles of cane 
happened to break, which the new emprels 
looking upon as an ill omen, ſhe-cried out 
aloud, Stop, ſtop, do not carry me any further, Superfliti 
for this portends ſome great misfortune. Un- onof Done 
to which the governor of Manaar, who at- ua Cat 
tended her perſon, replied, May it pleaſe your FO 
majeſty, we ought to conſider that we are no 
heathens but chriſtians, and muſt therefore 
deſpiſe ſuch ſuperſtitions ; God will be the ſup- 
porter of you and your cauſe. Then the em- 
preſs bid them take another pole, and ſoon fn, 
after embarked with a fair wind, which _ 
carried her in eight days to Candy. 

Here ſhe was met by Pedro Lopes, the 
Portugueſe general, and ſeveral of the C:n- 
galeſe kings and princes, attended by a great 
number of nobles, who paid their rever- 
ence (according to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try) by laying their faces flat upon the 
ground: this they call Sambaja. The emprels 
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Biileys, ariſing, out of her litter, returned them 
WV hearty thanks; and returning to her litter 
arrecep» was accompanied into the city by Lopes and 
tn as . . 5 . 
Cady, the before- mentioned princes with incredi- 
ble pomp, and under the general acclamati- 
ons of the people, who were infinitely pleaſed 
with the gold and filver that was thrown 
among them as the cavalcade marched 
along; which was ſo ſplendid, that the 
whole charge thereof amounted to one 
million nine hundred thouſand livres, the 
remnants of the treaſure of the late deceaſed 
ulurper, Raja Singa Adaſcyn. Donna Catha- 
ina, after having reſted herſelf from the fa- 
ugues of the voyage for three days, was 
owned Crowned with the uſual ſolemnities, and put 
into poſſeſſion of the empire. 
Don John About that time Don Jobn came in the 
u diſguiſe of a beggar into Candy, where he 
e ſet ſeveral houſes on fire, in hopes of firing 
the whole city, but was fruſtrated in his de- 
ſign, the fire being always quenched in 
good time, though it often broke out in 
nber. divers places at once. 
e portu- : 
gueſe of The Portugueſe ſuſpecting the matter, 
aged Offered a reward of ten thouſand Pagodes 
%, (twenty thouſand crowns) to any that could 
bead, take him dead or alive; which made Don 
Jobn deſiſt from his enterprize, and to re- 
turn to his deſert. 


The Portugueſe finding themſelves now 
Vor.. III. 


in the quiet poſſeſſion of the country, were pai4zys. 


no longer able to diſguiſe their natural vices, W 


their pride, avarice, and inſolence; which 
occaſioned frequent complaints to the em- 
preſs, but without redreſs; which obliged 
the inhabitants to enter into an aſſociation 
to deprive them of all ſubſiſtence, by cutting 
off their ſupplies of proviſions. This ob- 
liged the Portugueſe general to ſend, in con- 


junction with king Faniere Wandaar, two 


thouſand Cingaleſes and one thouſand Por- 
tugueſe, to the dukedom of Ouve, and two 
thouſand Indians, and two hundred Por- 
tugueſe to Halalmia beyond Candy, to fetch 
in rice and other proviſions. 


— 


The Portugueſe ſoldiers, though they were They com- 


very well received by the inhabitants, yet 
did they commit all manner of inſolences in 
their quarters, even to the raviſhing of their 
wives, killing their children, and ſetti 
their houſes on fire; ſo that the Cingaleſes 
finding tnemſelves in a worſe condition now 
than they were under. their tyrannical em- 
perors, entred into a conjuration to kill the 
Portugueſe at a certain appointed time. 

In the mean while Fantere ſollicited the 
Portugueſe general Lopes, for leave to marr 
the empreſs Catharina; which he handſomely 
denied, alledging, that he could not con- 
ſent to it, without ſpecial order from the 
king of Portygal ; but that he would write 
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Baldeus.to the king about it. Janiere looking upon 
this only as an excuſe, defired to let him 
marry his ſiſter's daughter; which being like- 
wiſe refuſed by the general, Faniere con- 
ceived from that moment a mortal hatred 
Difference againſt the Portugueſe, and could not for- 


berwixt hear to tell the general, That he did not ex- 
the Portu- 


omg ſervices he had done them, ſwearing that they 
ſhould have occaſion to repent it, The Portu- 
gueſe being ſomewhat exaſperated at this un- 
expected reply, told him, That he ought not 
to take it amiſs, if he denied him what was 
not in his power to give, viz. Donna Ca- 
tharina, the legal heireſs of the empire, to 
him who had uſurped the title of a king, 
merely by being got into the poſſeſſion of 
the treaſure of Raja Singa Adaſcyn, but that 
he ſhould be very ready to ſerve him upon 
any other occafion, Janiere being put out 
of all patience by theſe inſulting Words, 
replied ſmartly, I am ſenſible of your de- 
fign; you that came here as ſtrangers, now 
you have got your ends through my means, are 
the firſt who would tyrannize over me, Then 
recollecting himſelf, he began to turn the 
diſcourſe, diſſembling his reſentment ; but 
dare o the ſame night diſpatched a letter to Don 
a league John in the deſert, wherein he advertis'd 
with Don him of what had paſſed betwixt him and 
Johan the Portugueſe general, offering him the 

empire, provided he would receive him as 


Janiere 
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pelt to have met with ſuch a reward for the. 
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king of the Low Lands; which Don John Baldey 
approving of, they entred into a confedera- Wa 
cy to rid their hands of the Portugueſe, 

Things being thus ſettled, Don Jobn be- 
gan to appear among the Cingaleſes (already 
much exaſperated againſt. the Portugueſe) 
repreſenting to them the danger they were 
in, and how he was reſolved” in conjunc- 
tion with FJaniere, to drive them out of 
the iſtand ; which they readily accepted of, 
promiſing all the aſſiſtance they were able to 
give. But as Janiere ſent frequent letters to 
Don Jobn, it happened that ſome of them 
fell into the hands of the Portugueſe, who 
being thereby fully convinc'd of the defign 
carried on againſt them, begun, not with- 
out great reaſon, to fear, that unleſs the 
conſented to the marriage of Faniere wh 
Donna Catharina, they would ſcarce be able 
to maintain themſelves in the iſle. 

A council being called for this purpoſe, The Porty 
they were much divided in their opinions, gueſe gn. 
ſome being for conſenting to the marriage, — 
to prevent farther miſchief, and to have Don 88 
John murdered; whilſt others were for ha- 
zarding all, rather than to conſent to the 
match, and to have Faniere murdered, un- 
der pretence that he had laid a deſign to 
murder the empreſs and the general; for 
which purpoſe ſome forged letters were ta 
be produced, to juſtify their conduct, 
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To encompals this deſign, they took the 
opportunity, when Janiere was one day in 
conference with the Portugueſe general and 
ſome other officers: the general ſeeing him 
have a ſcymetar on his ſide beſet with pre- 
cious ſtones, he deſired to let him ſee it, 
feigning that he liked it fo well, that he 
would take it for a pattern to have ſuch ano- 
ther made after it. Janiere not ſuſpecting 
their deſign, unadviſedly parted with his 
ſcymetar, which was no ſooner done, but a 
certain Portugueſe captain (upon the ſignal 

ven by the general) did run him through the 
ir with his ſword, his attendants under- 
going ſoon after the ſame fate, his guards 
being advertiſed thereof, cryed out, Haddy, 
Haddy, Treaſon, Treaſon, Radgore Janiere 
Marupue, King Faniere is murdered ; which 
being a ſignal to the reſt, all the Indians 
left che Portugueſe camp, except the king 
of Cota with his forces, who had nat im- 
mediate notice of this moſt deteſtable mur- 
der. 

The Portugueſe did all they could to ju-, 
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nefit of a legal tryal. Reſt aſſured, added 
ſhe, that this treacherous fact will turn to 
your ruin; for who is it that hears of it, but 
will curſe you, and never truſt you in what- 
ever you pretend to? And, alas! ſaid ſhe, how 
ill have you ferved your king and me, who 
am likely to be involved in your ruin? Be 
therefore upon your guard, for you will pay 
dearly for having rewarded thus a man who. 
had done you ſuch fignal ſerviccs. Theſe 
wards, though coming from a young woman, 
and ſcarce well initiated in the fundamentals 
of chriſtianity, were actually fulfilled af- 
terwards, when the Porlugueſe were driven 
by our forces out of Batecalo, Gale, Colum- 
bo, Negumbo, and laſt of all out of Faf- 
naplanam, | 


CHAP. V. 


The Portugueſe leave Candy; are routed by the Cingaleſes. The 
Empreſs taken Priſoner. Don John becomes Maſter of the Empire; 
Marries Donna Catharina. Jeronimo Oriedo defeated. 


ON John was not wanting to turn the 
hatred of the people (which muſt needs 
enſue upon ſo barbarous a fact) to his advan- 
tage, and to repreſent the perfidious deſigns 
of the Portugueſe in the worſt colours, of- 
fering them his aſſiſtance againſt theſe foreign- 
ers, as he had done before againſt Raja 
Singa; which ſucceeded ſo well, that they 
reſolv'd unanimouſly to fide with him, in 
order to drive them out of the country. 
The Portugueſe having receiv'd intelli- 
gence of the great preparations made againſt 
them, and that Don John was advancing 
with his army towards Candy, began now, 
but too late, to repent of the murder of 
Janiere; and ſeeing their ruin at hand, un- 
leſs chey took timely care of their ſafety, 
they retreated from Candy to the fort of 
Gannoor, whence they ſent to Columbo for 
relief. The Cingaleſes having got notice of 
their flight, purſu'd them ſo cloſely, that 
many of them fell into their hands, eſpeci- 
ally of thoſe detachments ſent to Goa and 
Halalmia for proviſions, fifty whereof they 
ſent back with their cars, noſes, and privy 
parts cut off, in revenge of the raviſhments 
committed upon their wives and daughters. 
The Portugueſe were ſo terrify'd thereat, 
that finding themſelves deſtitute of all hopes 
of relief, they reſolved likewiſe to leave 


Gannoor, and to retire to Valane, which 
they put in execution in 1590, on a ſun- 
day; and the better to cover their flight, 
or at leaſt to divert the Cingaleſes from pur- 
ſuing them, ſet the circumjacent coun- 
try on fire. But theſe preferring their 
revenge before all other conſiderations, 
followed them at the heels, and attacked 
them moſt furiouſly in four ſeveral parts at 
once. The Portugueſe defended them-_,,,,,,,. 
ſelves moſt courageouſly; but being over- gg. 
wer'd in number, were forc'd to give 

way with the loſs of many of their beſt ſol- Pedro Lo- 
diers, either Kkill'd or taken prifoners, a- __ 
mong whom was the Portugueſe general Lopes rina taken 
and Donna Catharina, The general died Priſoner. 
within three days of his wounds, after he 
had recommended his fon to Don Fohn's 
care, who was afterwards by him (purſuant 
to his promiſe) ſent to Columbo. 

The Indians got a conſiderable booty, be- 
ſides a vaſt quantity of arms, cannon and 
ammunition, in this engagement; and Don 
Jobn purſuing his victory with the utmoſt 
vigour, made himſelf maſter of all the forts 
belonging to the Portugueſe; ſome by aſ- 
ſaulr, the garriſons whereof he put to the 
{word ; ſome by compoſition, which was 
punctually obſerv'd. All which ftruck ſuch 
an amazement into the circumyacent kings 
| and 


1590, 
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Baldæus. and princes, that they appear'd in perſon 
SY before him, and asking pardon for their 
Don 720 having been engaged with the Portugucſe, 
2 brought him conſiderable preſents, and did 
dm. him homage with the uſual ſolemnity of 

proſtrating themſelves with their faces to 
the ground. 

Being thus ſettled a ſecond time in the 
throne, he thought it the ſafeſt way to ſe- 
cure himſelf of the fidelity of his ſubjects 
by marrying Donna Catharina, (ſhe being 
then but twelve years old,) which was celebra- 
ted with great ſolemnity for one hundred and 
ten days ſucceſſively ; notwithſtanding which 
the charges thereof d1d not amount to above 
five thouſand Pagodes: but the preſents be- 
ſtow'd upon many of the nobility (to recon- 
cile them to his intereſt) to no leſs than nine 
hundred fixty eight thouſand ſeven hundred 
fitty four Pagodes, four million eight hun- 
dred fifty nine thouſand five hundred thir- 
ty eight Dutch guilders, making the ſum 
of one million nine hundred forty three 
thouſand eight hundred and fifteen rix- 
dollars. His next care was to ſtreng- 
then his frontiers by three ſtrong forts ; and 
he built himſelf a palace, ſurrounded with 
ſeveral bulworks, wherein he imploy'd the 
captive Portugueſe; who, to their great 
grief, were forc'd to ſee their enſigns diſ- 

play'd upon the towers of their enemies, 
_— Don Fohn having for ſome time enjoy'd 
ks Cey- the quiet poſſeſſion of the throne, Don Fe- 
jon, vonimo d'Oriedo was ſent in the quality of 
Portugueſe general to Ceylon, with a conſi- 
derable number of land forces, compos'd 
of Spaniards and Portugueſes, brought thi- 


Alarries 
D. Catha- 
rina. 


Oriedo 4 


CHAP. VI. 


Dominico Corre goes over to Don John: Befieges Gale, but is re- 
puls d. Simon Corre returns to Columbo. 
ſerably maſſacred. Joris van Spilbergen comes to Ceylon. 


Bout that time Dominico Corre, a re- 
nown'd ſoldier (known by the name 
of Goliab) being diſoblig'd by the Portu- 
gueſe, came over to Don John, having firſt 
cut off the noſes and ears of ſeveral monks 
who had offended him. He alſo enticed 
Corke Bandaar, a revolted prince, into Don 
John's camp, who caus'd him to be tormen- 
ted to death, and beſtow'd his principality 
upon .Dominico Corre, to whom they gave 
the name of [del Soria Bandaar. Whilſt 
he was doing homage to the emperor, a ve- 
ry large tree that ſtood hard by, ſplit in two 
jeces, without being touch'd; which the 
inhabitants (a ſuperſtitious generation) inter- 
reted as an ill omen. 
Is made Not long after the emperor ſent a conſi- 


General. derable army under the command of Do- 
. 


Dominico 
Corre de- 
ſerti, 
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ther from Goa and other places on the Indi- Balden 
an coaſt, Having by great preſents brought AY 
over to his ſide moſt of the princes of the "J 
Low Lands, he order'd ſeveral forts to be 
erected to ſerve him for a retreat upon occa- 
ſion. Don 7ohn was ſo far from annoying 
his men in perfecting theſe fortifications, 
that he ſeemed to deſpiſe it, ſaying, Let them 
go on, I will find a way to pull down as faſt 
as they can build: but underſtanding that 
the Portugueſe were advancing towards 
IValane, in order to ſurprize Candy (where 
they intended to erect a ſtrong fort betwixt 
Triquenam and Palugan, to bridle the coun- 
try) he attacked them in their march; fo 
that a moſt furious battle enſu'd, which re- routed i 
main'd dubious for ſome time, the Portu- D. John, 
gueſes fighting like lions; but at laſt were 

forc'd to yield to the number of their ene- 

mies, who purſu'd them for five days as far 

as Columbo; they keeping their ranks cloſe, 

and making good their retreat with unſpeak- 

able bravery, though not without conſide- 

rable loſs on their ſide. Among their wound- 

ed was Oriedo the general, who was oblig'd 

to king Cota for his liberty, he having con- 

cealed him in ſome retired place, without 

which he had infallibly fallen into the hands 

of the Indians. Theſe, though nota little tired, 

with ſa long and troubleſome a purſuit, yet 

in their return made themſelves maſters of 

the new Portugueſe forts, and cutting the 
gariſons in pieces, laid them level with the 
ground. This victory prov'd ſo confidera- 

ble to Don Fobn, that during his life Oriedo 

either durſt or could not attempt any thing 
further againſt him, | 


CH 


Bald: 
WY 


The Portugueſe mi- 


minico Corre, and his brother Simon Corre, 
to beſiege Gale: but the Portugueſe defend- 
ed themſelves ſo well, that the greateſt part 
of this army was ruined, and Dominico him- 
ſelf taken priſoner, whom the Portugueſe 
(contrary to their promiſe) carry'd to Co- ur- 
lumbo, where he was privately murdered. dered. 
This barbarous action ſo highly exaſperat- 
ed Don John, that he ordered ſome Portu- 
gueſe to be killed by the elephants, others 
he cut off their noſes and ears, and ſent them H Dear 
to Columbo to tell the general, That in caſe revenge 
they did not ſet all the priſoners at liberty, IE 
the Portugueſe in his hands ſhould receive 2 
the ſame treatment 

The ſoldiers in gariſon at Columbo ſeeing 
this miſerable ſpectacle in their compani- 
ons, broke into a mutiny againſt the 21 

ral, 


. Car. VI. 


cing with their drawn ſwords againſt him, 
— had certainly killed him upon the ſpot, 
had not ſome monks thrown themſelves (to 
their no ſmall danger) betwixt him and them; 
and ſpeaking, to the ſoldiers, calling them 
gentlemen, and begging them for the love of 
chriſt, not to act againſt the crown of Por- 
!ugal in the perſon of their general, appea- 
ſed their wrath ; though even then the gene- 
ral was forced to hide himſelf in a convent, 
till the tumult could be entirely appeaſed, 
which was not till ſixteen days after. 
Simon Notwithſtanding the barbarous uſage Do- 
Corr goes minico Corre had met with from the Portu- 
nerto the 544, his brother Simon Corrè went over to 
Por” them, pretending to the emperor that he in- 
* tended to advance towards Columbo to re- 
venge his brother's death. He was very ho- 
nourably received by the Portugueſe, who not 
only beſtowed the government of a province 
upon him, but alſo marry'd him to a Por- 
tugueſe lady, whom together with his ſon (be- 
gotten in this marriage) they kept as pledges 
of his fidelity, whilſt he was imploy'd in 
carrying on the war againſt Don FJobn. How- 
ever, having got intelligence that the Por/u- 


| 
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gueſe had formed a deſign againſt the life of Baldæus. 
the ſaid Don Fohn, he gave notice thereof to WWW 
him, defiring him to be upon his guard. 
The emperor being willing to be fully ſa- 

tisfy'd in a matter of ſuch moment, appli- 
ed himſelf to one Emanuel Dias, who being 
formerly a foot-boy to the Portuugeſe gene- 
ral Lopes, was advanced by the ſaid Don John 
to the dignity of one of his gentlemen of the 
firſt rank, and had received many other fa- 
vours at his hands. Emanuel Dias, willing Emanuel 
to contribute what lay in his power to his Dias pre- 
maſter's ſatisfaction, propoſed to go to Co- _ ri 
lumbo, under pretence of having deſerted his j ze Por- 
ſervice, but in truth to dive into the real de- tugueſe. 
ſign of the Portugueſe. Accordingly he ar- 
rived at Columbo on eaſter-day in the 

ear 1602. where he propoſed to Don 
. Oriedo ſeveral ways of murdering 
Don Jobn; and that with ſo much aſſurance 
and ſeeming probability, that he was high- 
ly carreſſed by that general, who agreed with 
him concerning the method how the deſign 
ſhould be put in execution. For this pur- 
pole five Portugueſe were pitched upon to 
ſhare the danger and glory of ſo brave an ac- 
tion, (as they ſtiled it,) among whom were 
three captains, viz. Chriſtian Facobo, Alber- 
to Primero, and Caſpar Perere. Emanuel yy, owes 
Dias being promiſed no leſs a reward than rhe Portu- 
the crown of Candy, play'd the hypocrite ſo guele. 
artificially, that he took a ſolemn oath up- 
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Baldeus.on the crucifix to be true to his truſt; and 
WV fo he was diſmiſſed to Walane with a good 
ſum of money, from whence he returned to 
Candy. 
There he gave an account to the emperor 
how meaſures had been concerted betwixt 
Don Feronimo and him; That a certain body 
of troops ſhould be poſted near the fort of 
Malane, to be ready at hand to ſurprize that 
lace as ſoon as they ſhould receive the ſig- 
bal of the murder of the emperor being put 
in execution ; for which purpoſe thoſe who 
had undertaken that task were within a li- 
mited time to appear near Candy. Hereup- 
on the emperor advanced ſecretly in the night 
time at the head of a good body of troops 
to Walaue, where the before- mentioned ac- 
complices appearing according to agreement, 
well armed with Japoueſe ſcymetars, called 
Traſſados, they were kindly received by E- 
manuel Dias, and introduced into the empe- 
ror's preſence ; but ſoon after were ſeized by 


B etra ys 
them, 


his guard, and the ſignal given at the ſame 


time from the fort of Malane. So that the 
Portugueſe believing every thing to have 
ſucceeded according to expectation, advanc- 
ed with all poſſible ſpeed towards the fort, 
where they queſtionleſs would have met with 
ſo warm a reception, that few of them would 
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have returned home, had not a certain Ser- Baldey; 
vant, who had deſerted from the enemy, Wy 


diſcovered the whole matter to them; which 
made them retreat with all ſpeed towards 
Columbo, leaving all their baggage and ſome 
arms a prey to the enemy. Emanuel Dias 
got a vaſt reputation by this bold enterprize, 
and was rewarded with vaſt preſents by the 
emperor ; but the five Portugueſes were after 


a long captivity put to a moſt painful death. Joris Spil. 
About this time the Dutch general, Joris bergen 
Spilbergen, coming with two ſhips on the coaſt C 


of Ceylon, went to Candy on purpoſe to ſa- 
lute the emperor in the name of the ſtates of 
the United Provinces, and his excellency 
prince Maurice of Naſſau ;, and was favour- 
ably received by Don Fobn, and diſmiſſtd 
with conſiderable preſents. Having left E- 
raſmus Martens and Mr. Hans Pempel, two 
very good muſicians, there, he returned 
highly ſatisfied, September 3. 1603. by 
the way of Metecola to Achen. . Bur the 
Portugueſe were not a little diſſatisfied at 
his arrival there, as fearing that in caſe the 
Dutch ſhouldenter into a confederacy with the 
emperor, their ſtay would not be long in that 
iſland; which proved true afterwards, they 
being quite chaſed thence in the year 1658, 


CHAP, VIL 


Sebald de Weert comes to Ceylon. Great Diſſatisfaction betwixt the 
Emperor and him. Is murdered. Don John falls fick, and dies: 


His Qualifications. 


OEzbald de Weert and Vibraads van IVar- 
wick came ſoon after into Ceylon, where 
they entered into agreement with the empe- 
ror, Afterwards they ſailed to Achen to aſ- 
ſemble more forces, and landing at Mateco- 
la with ſeven ſhips the 26th of April, 1603. 
De Weert gave notice thereof to the empe- 
ror, who Kefired him to come and put an end 
to the conferences begun before for the con- 
ſummation of the treaty. De Weert coming 
into the emperor's preſence, was asked by him 
Differente why he had ſet the Por!ygueſe priſoners at 
berwixt the liberty; which, as it had been done unad- 
emperor viſedly, ſo he made the beſt excuſe he could 
«1d lim. upon that ſcore; which being not ſatisfactory 
to the emperor, cauſed in him no ſmall ſul- 

picion ; the ſame was much augmented by 

1: augment. What his ambaſſador (who had been with the 
ed by the vice-admiral De Weert at Achen) related to 
emperor's him, that during his ſtay with the Dutch he 
ambaſadr. could not obſerve but that they were friends 
of . the Portugueſe, whereof they had given 
ſufficient proofs, when they ſet the Porlu- 

gueſg officers, that were their priſoners, above 


bim at the table. He further added, that 


Sebald de 
Weert 
comes 10 


Ceylon, 


he had received information from credible 
hands, Thar the vice-admiral intended to in- 
vite the emperor and the chiefeſt men of his 
court, aboard his veſſel to a banquet, but in 
effect, to detain them priſoners, and make 
themſelves maſters of the country: That he 
had thought it his duty to give this caution 
to his majeſty, that he might not truſt the 
Duich, and thereby with the reſt of his prin- 
ces be drawn into the ſrare, to the irrepara- 
ble ruin of the whole country, 

Don John finding the ambaſſador's rea- 
ſons not to be ill grounded, and having con- 
ceived no ſmall jealouſy at the vice-admiral's 
diſcharging the Portugueſe priſoners, contrary 
to his promiſe, it was debated in council, 
whether they ought to treat with him any 
further, or break off the treaty already be- 
gun. After various deliberations, it was a- 
greed to endeavour to perſwade the vice-ad- 
miral to fail with his fleet to Gale, in order 
(according to mutual agreement) to beſiege 
that place, whereby they would not want 
opportunity to judge of his conduct in refer- 
rence to the Portugueſe. 742 

cba. 


eylon. 


1603. 


Rus. 


Cane. VII. 
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Sebald de Weert ſoon after invited the 
emperor aboard his veſſel; which he re- 
fuſed, alledging, That the chief men of the 
empire did not approve of a thing never 
known before. De Weert ſeeing the empe- 
ror reſolute in his refuſal, deſired him to 
do him the honour of coming only to the 
{ea-ſhore to view his ſhips z and that he had 
ordered a tent to be pitched there for his 
reception. The emperor not only refuſed 
alſo this offer, but his ſuſpicion was increaſed, 
the before-mentioned ambaſſador whiſpering 
him in the ear, Are you now ſenſible, my 
moſt gracious Lord, that I was in the right, 
and that they intend io catch you in the ſnare ? 
And the Dutch vice-admiral De Weert being 
not a little diſturbed at ſo flat a denial, told 


him frankly, That ſince his Majeſty did not 


think fit to come either aboard him, or at leaſt 
to the Shore, he was reſolved not to fight for 
him againſt the Portugueſe. Don Fohn, 
though not a little exaſperated at ſo bold a 
reply, yet diſſembled his Anger, telling 
him only, That he ſhould, purſuant to his 
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promiſe, fail to Gale with his fleet, whilſt he Baldæus. 
would take a turn to Candy to viſit the em- 
preſs who was alone there, his brother-in-law 

having taken a journey to the frontiers; and 

that from thence they would haſten with all 

their forces to the ſiege. Sebald de Weert 

being ſomewhat heated with ſtrong liquor, 

replied undiſcreetly, That cerlainly the em- De Weert 
preſs could not be in diſtreſs for a man * 
that be wwas reſolved not to ſail to Gale, or to jt e,. 
fight againſt the Portugueſe, before the empe- 

ror-had done him the honour of viewing his 

ſhips. Don Jobn, who was naturally a cho- 

lerick perſon, was ſo incenſed at this anſwer, 

that he left the room, and in going out ſaid, 

Bind the dog : whereupon four of his gentle- 

men advanced to lay hold of him ; but he 
endeavouring to draw his ſword, and ma- 

king a noiſe to call his attendants to his aſſiſ- 

tance, (who were lett near the ſea- ſide by 

the emperor's order,) they laid hold of him i , 
from behind, and one of them ſplitting his lg of 
head with a ſcymetar laid him dead upon bis death. 
the ground. 
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The prince of Ouve being the only per- 
ton who durſt give an account to the empe- 
ror of what had happened, he appeared 


lomewhat diſturbed thereat, asking him, 


Why they did not make bim a Priſoner, accor- 


digg to his order. Whereupon the prince 
telling him, that it was impoſſible to be 


done, becauſe he ſtood upon his defence, 
Don Jobn replied, Nay, ſince he ſought for 4nd of his 
his death, let him have it, and let his Attey. 4#t#dans 
dants follow their Maſter ; which was pur 
in execution immediately, ſcarce any one 
of thoſe that came aſhore with him eſcaping 
the fury of theſe barbarians, except a boy, 
named 
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Baldæus. named Jaac Plevier, a native of Hiſſingen, 
WYW who was ſtill alive, and in the then empe- 


ror's ſervice, Nov. 22. 1614. Some few 
alſo had the good fortune of eſcaping by 
ſwimming to the ſhips. 

The emperor ſoon after went to Candy, 
from whence he writ theſe few lines in 
Portugueſe to the commanders of the Dutch 
veſſels ; Que bebem vinbo, noa he bon. Deos 
fes juſtitia ; ſe queſieres pas, pas; ſequires 
guerra, guerra: i. e. Who drinks wine is not 
good : God ſhews his juſtice : If you deſire 


peace, you ſhall have peace; if war, war. 


Don John However Don Jobn, did riot ſurvive long 
fall: {i f this barbarous action, being ſeized with ſo 


a burnmg 


fever, 


Dies 


violent a burning fever, that to cool him- 
felt he was kept in cold water, without any 
relief : He alſo drunk frequently of the 
water of the brook called Hal Gradoje, be- 
twixt Ouve and Matarelte; which being ſo 
cold, as not to be held in the mouth with- 
out ſhivering, yet could not in the leaſt 
quench his thirſt, He often bewailed the 
barbarous murder of the Dutch, but ſaid 
that De Weert had no more than what he 
deſerved. Thus languiſhing for ſome time 
in continual * he was in ng condition 
to diſpoſe of his affairs, but ended his life in 


His Iſſue. , miſery, 1604. He left behind him one ſon, 


named Mahaſtanne Adaſcyn, and two daugh- 


ters, one named Soria Mahadaſcyn, 1. e. Be- 
loved Sunlight, the other Cathen Adaſcyn, 
i. e. Beloved Peace; all three born from 
Donna Catharina, called by the Cingaleſe Ma- 


babandige Adaſeyn, i. e. Beloved Empreſs. 
Don Jobn was a valiant and great captain, 


r VM 


Divifions among the Great Men in Ceylon. The Prince of Ouve 
murdered by Cenuwieraat, who marries Donna Catharina the 


Empreſs. 


The Portu- THE Portugueſe rejoiced at the death 


gueſe offer 


of Don John, ſent meſſengers after 


a Confede- meſſengers to Goa, to advertiſe the viceroy 


racy, which 


is denied, 


— 


of this welcome news, and 30 deſire his ad- 
vice in this juncture. The ſaid viceroy be- 
ing of 1 that they ought to engage 
in an alliance with Donna Catharina, (as a 
means to make themſelves maſters by de- 
grees of the whole iſle,) the ſame was pro- 
poſed accordingly ; but rejected by Donna 

alharina, who told them, That ſhe would 
remain ſovereign miſtreſs in her territories. 
However the princes of the Low Lands being 


ſorely oppreſſed by the incurſions and ra- 


vages committed in their territories both 


by the prince of Ouve and the emperor's 
brother-in-law, hearkened to the enticements 
of the Portugueſe, and entered into a confe- 
deracy with them. 

| C 


as his whole life ſufficiently teſtifies : He was Baldey: 
tall of ſtature, and well-limbed, black, and wyw Bald 
ruſtical in his ſpeech. He had gathered a H Ch. 
vaſt treaſure of gold and jewels, and had“ 
founded many forts, palaces, and publick- 

inns, called by the Cingaleſe Ambolan, i. e. 
Reſting places. He kept a ſtrict hand in the 
government; and as he never pardoned 
crimes, fo he was very liberal to all ſuch as 
behaved themſelves well in their civil or mi- 

litary ſtations, on whom he conferred ho- 

nours and riches. He was a compleat ſtate. 

man, and ſtood firm to hisengagements with 

all foreign princes, except the Portugueſe ; 

upon whom looking with a jealous eye, he 

had conceived a mortal hatred. As he de- 

ſpiſed all religions, ſo he allowed the free 
exerciſe thereof to all without diſtinction. 

The corps of the deceaſed emperor was Pivian, 
no ſooner interred with extraordinary magni. ©" the 
ficence, but the great men of the kingdom An 
began to divide into ſeveral factions, every 
one aiming at the crown: The moſt potent 
among them was the prince of Ouve, who 
publickly ſet up for the empire, but was op- 

ſed by Cenuwieraat, brother-in-law to the 

te emperor, who pretended to be regent 
for his nephew, (his brother's ſon, ) till he 
ſhould come to age of maturity. Donna 
Catharina well foreſeeing the ill conſequences 4te9*dh | 
that might enſue upon thoſe pretenſions, de- 1 
clared herſelf regent of her young ſon, and 
by taking off the heads of ſome of the moſt 
ſuſpected lords, removed the preſent danger, 
and appeaſed the troubles that threatened 
her ruin for ſome time. 
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The empreſs being not a little diſturbed 
at theſe inteſtine commotions, fearing ſhe 
ſhould be ſacrificed to the prevailing party, 
called a general aſſembly of all the lords of 
the empire; who all appeared accordingly 
in perſon, except the prince of Ouve and Ouve and 
Cenuwieraat Adaſcyn,who thereupon were by _— 
proclamation declared rebels by the empreſs, appear at 
and their eſtates confiſcated. However Cenu- court. 
wieraat having given ſufficient reaſons for his 
abſence, and the prince of Ouve having, at the 
interceſſion of his friends, obtain'd his pardon, 
they afterwards appeared at court, but well 
guarded, neither party truſting one another. 
Things thus paſſing on for ſome time, the Prin” 
prince of Ouve reſolved, after the conclu- 4% cenu- 
ſion of the aſſembly of the ſtates, to rid his wieraat. 
hands of Cenuwieraat, and afterwards to ſe- 
Cure to himſelf the crown by marrying Donna 
Catharina 


vie- 


Caae. VIII. 


ſcent of this deſign, reſolved to be before- 


hand with him; to accompliſh which, he 


diſturbed his thoughts, ſhewing to the prince 
of Ouve upon all occaſions moſt ſingular 
marks of his reſpect and friendſhip. But 
having in the mean while ſtrengthened his 
intereſt, by ingaging moſt of the great men 
to his ſide, he took his opportunity, when 
they were both going to take their leave of 
the empreſs: for coming at the outward 
gate, the prince of Ouve would have given 
the precedency to prince Cenumieraat, as 
deſcended from the imperial blood; which 
he refuſing to accept of, told him, That it 
was his due, by reaſon of his age: ſo that, 
after ſome time ſpent in compliments, prince 


u murde· Oude went in firſt, and was inſtant! 
ce run through the back, and laid dead upon 


the ground by Cenuwieraat, who ſaid no 
more than, Traitor, thou haſt thy reward; 
and ſo retiring to his people, left the city 
immediately. 

Thoſe belonging to the prince of Ouve 
hearing of the murder of their maſter, run 


Cu-. through the ſtreets, crying out, Treaſon, 


Treaſon; which put the city into ſuch an 
alarm, that the people (believing the em- 
preſs was killed) cut all to pieces they met 
with, ſo that the ſtreets were every where 
filled with horror and ſlaughter; which 
would have continued longer, had not 
Donna Catharina, by ſhewing herſelf to the 
pou „ ſomewhat appeaſed their fury. 

owever, they not ceaſing to exclaim, and 
uttering moſt horrid threats againſt the 
prince of Cenuwieraat for the murder of 


%% prince Ouve, the empreſs, to prevent fur- 


ther miſchief, thought it her ſafeſt way to 
prohibit, under pain of death, that any in- 
jury ſhould be done to prince Cenuwreraat, 
declaring that what had been done was by 
her own orders; which ſomewhat ſettled 
the minds of the people. 

But her thoughts were very different from 
what ſhe ſhewed to the people, having con- 
ceived ſuch a horror at the fact, that ſhe re- 
lolved not to let it go unrevenged upon the 
prince Cenuwieraat. He being advertiſed 
hereof by his friends, kept conſtantly upon 
his guard, not neglecting in the mean while 


. 
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Baldens. Catharina : but Cenuwieraat having got 
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to have it repreſented to the empreſs, (not Baldæus. 
without good reafons,) that he had been WWW 


forced to undertake this fact for his ſelf-pre- 
ſervation, and the welfare of the kingdom, 


Cenuwie- 
raat clears 


her. majeſty, and his brother's children: imſeſf. 


which had ſo good an effect upon the em- 


preſs, that by the mediation of certain great Marrie: ih 
men, a match was concluded betwixt the empreſs 


empreſs and him, as the moſt proper means 
to reſtore tranquillity to the empire. At 
his coronation he took upon him the name 
Camapati Mabadaſcyn. 

He no ſooner ſaw himfelf eſtabliſned in 
the throne, but he applied himſelf to the 
Hollanders, in order to enter into an alli- 
ance with them againſt the Portugueſe, as 
will appear out of the ſequel of this hiſ- 


tory. ' | 
For their high and mightineſſes the Truce be. 
ſtates-general of the United Provinces ha- twixt the 


ving, 1609. made a truce for twelve years 


Spaniards 


with archduke Albert and J[/abella Beg Dutch. 


Eugenia infanta of Spain, by virtue where; 
of it was among other matters agreed, That 
the ſame ſhould take place alfo in the Eaſt 
Indies; the then directors of that company 
being willing to improve this interval for 
the better ſettling their commerce in theſe 
parts, did petition their high and mighti- 
neſſes, and his highneſs the prince, ta ſend 
their letters to all the Indian Kings and 
princes, to enter into a confederacy with 
them; which being granted accordingly, 
the ſaid letters, with certain articles and 
inſtructions, were by the directors of the 
ſaid Dutch Egal. India company diſpatched 
immediately to the Indies aboard the Grey- 
hound yacht, captain Wemmer van Berchem 
commander : which dane, they equipped a 
ſquadron of ſhips, which fer ſail out of 
Holland the 3oth of January under the com- 
mand of Peter Both, governor- general of the 
Indies, and arrived ſafely the 18th of No- 
vember following at Bantam, with full pow- 
er from their high and mightineſſes, and 
his highneſs the prince, to enter into ſuch 
alliances with all the Indian kings and 
princes, as they thought moſt expedient 
for the ſettling of their commerce, and 
ruining that of the Portugueſe in thole parts. 
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CHAP, IX. 


Letters 
Maurice, ſent by Marcellus 
Ceylon. 


Baldæus. 


2 H E letters from their high and migh- 


tineſſes and his highneſs the prince 
of Orange to the emperor of Ceylon, were 
as followeth. 


Moſt Potent Ring 


The Letter IT has pleaſed the almighty God, 
yi the 1 through his mercy, ſo to bleſs our 
ie arms, taken up for the maintaining of the 
e rights and privileges of our native coun- 
ce try againſt the king of Spain and Portu- 
te pal, that after a bloody war carried on 
« forty two years ſucceſſively both by 
& ſea and land, the ſaid king being con- 
« yinced of our unanimity, power and con- 
= cy, ſupported by the ſtrength of our 
4 friends and neighbouring allies, has 
* thought fit to make us the ſame offers, 
& for which we had been obliged to com- 
© mence a war, viz. I — us a free 
Fe le, independant from his power ; 
- Le thee 24. 0 inclined to enter upon a 
<< treaty of or truce with us for a con- 
* ſiderable number of years. Which of- 
fers (after mature deliberation) having 
been accepted by us, a treaty was ſet on 
foot accordingly with the ſaid king of 
* Spain and Portugal; which being brought 
to a concluſion the th of April laſt paſt, 
a truce was agreed upon for twelve years 
< next enſuing ; by virtue whereof all the 
ſubjects of this ſtate are not only at li- 
s berty to carry on their traffic k, commerce, 
or navigation, in all the kingdoms and 
countries where they uſed to enjoy the 
„ ſame before the war, but allo in all 
<* other countries, kingdoms, or princes, 
* and with all other nations or provinces, 
without exception; and with this pro- 
viſo, That neither the king of Spain and 
Portugal, nor his officers and ſubjects, 
<< ſhall, in reſpect of this traffick hitherto 
carried on, or to be carried on for the 
future, moleſt or be troubleſome (either 
directly or indirectly) to our ſubjects, or 
thoſe belonging to any king, prince, or 
* other ſuperior power, with whom we 
have any commerce; and that your ma- 
« jeſty, as well as all other kings, princes, 
„ {tates, and nations, as well in the Indies 
as in other parts, ſhall be comprehended 
in the ſaid twelve years truce, and not 
be moleſted or attacked on account of 
their friendſhip and commerce with us. 


emperor ef 
Ceylon. 


ce 
cc 


&% 


cc 


cc 


from the States-General 4 
e 


the United Provinces and Prince 
Bofchhouwer to the Emperor of 


** But if (contrary to our expectation, and 
the ſolemn promiſe made by the king of 
Spain and Portugal, confirmed by his 
hand and ſeal) it ſhould happpen that 
*© your majeſty's ſubjects and countries 
** ſhould be involved inany troubles with the 
** ſaid king, either by ſea or land, by rea- 


** ſon of their friendſhip, alliance, or com- 


cc 


aſſured, that we ſhall want neither will 
nor power, neither ſhips, ammunition, 
nor forces, as well of our own, as of ſuch 
other kings and princes our allies, as are 
guarantees of the ſaid treaty, and have 
engaged to ſee the ſame executed in all 
its particulars, and conſequently in re- 
** ſpect of Jour majeſty's dominions, as 
** well as of all other countries and domi- 
nions, both in the Iudies, and elſewhere, 
to protect and defend your majeſty's do- 
minions and ſubjects againſt all aggreſſors, 
who upon that account ſhall moleſt them. 
We do not doubt, but that ſome of the 
king. of Spain and Portugal his creatures 
* and officers, will be apt to inſinuate in- 
* to your majeſty, his {ubjects, and other 
kings, princes, nations, and republicks, 
a quite different ſentiment of the ſaid 
treaty. But we aſſure your majeſty by 
theſe preſents upon our faith, without 
any tergiverſation, unto which your ma- 
jeſty and ſubjects, and all other kings, 
princes, nations, and ſtates, may give 
entire credit, and deſire that your ma- 
jeſty will be pleaſed to rely upon it ac- 
cordingly, to the firm ſettlement of a 
mutual and good correſpondency, navi- 
gation, and traffick, betwixt our ſubjects; 
we on our ſide will not be wanting to 
entertain the ſame with the utmoſt ſin- 
cerity, confiding in the omnipotent God, 
the king of kings, who knows the depth 
of the hearts of men, that he will be 
pleaſed to take both your and our ſub- 
jects into his protection, and increaſe 
their well-being through his power and 
mercy. Dated in the Hague, Sept. 15. 
** 10. 
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Subſcribed, A. Coenders. 
And ſomewhat lower, 

Your highneſſes moſt hearty friends the 
ſtates-general of the United Provinces, 
by their order and command, 

| C. AERTZEN- 
I Maurice 


CHar. IX. | 


Baldeys 
* 


merce with us, your majeſty may reſt 


PUS, 


CHAP. IX. 


Raldizu J. 
Sage 


prince 


"Io 
Maurice 5 * 


Maurice, Prince of Orange, Earl of Naſ- 
ſau, Catzenellebogea, Dieſt, Vianden, 
Meurs, Marquis of Vere and Uliſſingen, 
Governor, Captain, and Admiral Ge- 
neral of Guelders, Holland, Zealand, 
Meſt-Frieſland, Zutphen, Utrecht, Over- 
Tijell, &c. 


Moft Potent King | 
* OD protect your majeſty, and give 
J you all the bleſſings upon earth. 


er to the Cc We have for a conſiderable time been 


inperor. 


© engaged in a war againſt the king of 
« Portugal, in order to oppoſe his ambi- 
« tious deſigns, the fame motive having 
&« induced your majeſty to defend your do- 
« minions againſt his attempts: the Al- 
mighty God has been pleaſed to bleſs 
our arms with ſuch ſucceſs, as to oblige 
* our enemy to a twelve years truce 3 
e which, by the mediation of ſeveral neigh- 
e bouring kings, has been brought at laſt 
{+ to a happy concluſion : but finding that 
te the ſaid king did continue his warlike 
<« preparations, and imagining that the 
ſame was intended chiefly, in order to 
tack your majeſty and ſome other princes 
in the 1zdies, our allies, (after being be- 
reaved of our afliſtance,) we thought it 
abſolutely requiſite, not to agree to the 


44 
40 
cc 
cc 
cc 


« faid truce, unleſs your majeſty were in- 


„ cluded therein, together with the reſt of 


* our friends and allies. Whereupon the 


dition, That we, and all our friends and 


*© allies, ſhould enjoy full liberty to ſend 
our ſhips into what countries we plea- 
ſed, without any moleſtation from the 
Portugueſe ; and that in caſe your ma- 
jeſty, or any other of our confederates, 
** ſhould be attacked by him, we ſhould 
* deem the ſame as done to our ſelves: 
to accompliſh which we ſhall be rea- 
dy upon all ſuch occaſions to be aſſiſ- 
tant in revenging any damages done upon 
that ſcore to your majeſty, or any other 
of our allics. We have ſome reaſon to 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
44 
* 
ce 


«c 


ſame was concluded at laſt, under con- - 
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cc 


*© majeſty from our intereſt, which ought 


to be a mutual caution tous, to be upon 
our guard for the future; for ſince the 
occaſion of dividing us by force of arms 
1s removed, they will not be ſparing to 
attain to their end by fraud and other 
ſiniſter means. It is therefore, that we 
have ordered our governor-general to 
treat with your majeſty, and to find out 
ſuch means as may be moſt proper to 
prevent their intrigues, and to unite us 
againſt thoſe whoſe word and faith we 
dare not altogether rely upon, We did 
not think fit to ſtipulate in the ſaid 
< treaty, that his ſubjects ſhould be ex- 
** cluded from the traffick of Ceylon, but 
left the ſame to your majeſty's diſcretion, 
not queſtioning, but that according to 
your wiſdom and underſtanding, you will 
act in that reſpe&, ſo as that nothing 
may be tranſacted that may tend towards 
the diſſolution of our alliance; which we 
hope the almighty will maintain by his 
bleſſing, to the honour of his holy name, 
and the welfare of your majeſty, and our 
<< beloved ſubjects.” 


Dated in the Hague 
Octob. 5. 1609. 


The ſuperſcription was as follows: 


To the moſt illuſtrious and moſt noble 
* emperor of Ceylon, king of Candy, 
*© Triuquenemale, Taſnapatuam, Sette- 
*© Corles, Manaar, Chilaw, Cota, Ba- 
© tecalo, Punte-Gale, our beloved bro. 
* ther in the wars. 
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cc 


cc 


CC 


Maurice de Naſſau. 


Theſe letters were no ſooner brought in 
the Greyhound yacht to Coromandel, but 


the director of our Eaſt-India company 


there, named John van Weſick, ordered im- 
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ſuppoſe, that the intention of the ſaid Baldæus. 
king is, to ſeparate by this artifice your WY 


mediately Marcellus de Boſchbouwer, our xlarcelus 
under-factor, aboard the ſhip called the Boſchhou- 
Black Lyon, to Ceylon along with Peter wer ſent to 


Both, a native of Amenfort, commodore, 
bound likewiſe for that iſland. 


CHAP BF; 


Marcellus de Boſchhouwer comes to Candy. His Treaty and Agreement 
with the Emperor of that Iſle. 


Arcellus de Boſchbouwwer coming ac- 
cordingly, March 8. 1612. to Can- 
dy, had audience of his imperial majeſty 
Cenuwieraat Adaſcyn, unto whom having 
delivered the before-mentioned letters, the 
emperor received him with all imaginable 
demonſtrations of joy, placing him on his 
fide on a chair of gold, clad in a white 
garment : whereupon the treaty being be- 


gun, immediately the ſame was concluded 


May 11. following, upon the following 


conditions, 


I. This confederacy ſhall be kept invio- 
lably, and ſtand firm for the future. 

II. All hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe, and a ge- 
neral amneſty be granted. 


II. In 


Ceylon, 
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III. In caſe the Portugueſe ſhould attack 


WY WV his majeſty, the ſtates-general ſhall be 


obliged to aſſiſt his majeſty with all their 
forces. 

IV. His majeſty grants leave to the Dutch 
to erect a fortreſs at Cotiarum, provided the 
king of Cotiarum may enjoy his cuſtomsand 


Other revenues. 


V. The emperor obliges himſelf to fur- 
niſh bricks, lime, and other materials, for 
the building the ſaid fortreſs, as alſo la- 
bourers, to be paid by the company. 

VI. His imperial majeſty ſhall take care 
to have ware-houſes of ſtone or brick erected 
at Candy, for the ſecurity of our company 
againſt fire. 

VII. His majeſty ſhall take our ſhips and 
ſeamen under his protection, and defend 
them to the utmoſt of his power againſt the 
Portugueſe, as the Hollanders ſhall be ob- 
liged to do the ſame, in reſpect of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects. | 

VIII. His majeſty obliges himſelf to tranſ- 
act nothing in all military affairs that have 
any relation to our company, without the 
knowledge of their officers; for which 


purpoſe two Hollanders ſhall fit 8 
I 


in his council of war, to be preſent at a 
debates, and other matters to be tranſacted 
there. | 

IX. He engages himſelf to have all the 
merchandizes of the Dutch carried upon 


' beaſts fit for carriage to Candy, and ſuch 


commodities as are bought there, to be car- 
ried back to the ſea-ſhore at Cotiarum, at 


his own charge. 


X. In caſe any veſſels, ſloops, or boats, 
ſhould happen to be caſt away on theſe 
coaſts, his majeſty's ſubjects ſhall be ob- 
liged to ſave as much of the goods as they 
can, without any reward, for the uſe of our 
company. 

XI. The Dutch ſhall be permitted to ex- 
port their merchandizes, without exception, 
cuſtom tree. : 

XII. All and every one of his majeſty's 
ſubjects ſhall be at liberty to traffick with 
our company. 

XIII. His imperial majeſty obliges him- 
ſelf to purchaſe any rarities, or other un- 
common commodities at ſuch a rate, as ma 


bear a proportion, in reſpect of other com- 


modities agreed upon with our company in 
their exchanges. | te 
XIV. His majeſty engages to deliver 
yearly all the cinnamon that is to be got to 
our company 3 to be paid either in money 
or in merchandizes, according to the uſual 
exchange. 
XV. It is agreed, that not any forts of 
merchandizes ſhall be delivered to ſuch per- 
ſons as are entered into contracts of com- 


merce with the Hollanders, before the na- 


tives of Holland are ſatisfied in this point; 
C 


perſons and goods ſhall be detained till 


they have made good the ſaid contract. 


XVI. His majeſty ſhall not allow free 
commerce to any of the European nations, 
without peculiar conſent from their high and 
mightineſſes and his highnefs the prince of 
Orange. 

XVII. His majeſty obliges himſelf to fur- 
niſh timber and other materials, for the 
building of veſſels, yachts and boats, to 
be delivered upon the ſhore. | 

XVIII. All priſoners taken on both ſides 
ſhall be 1 


XIX. All the officers of the Dutch com- 


any ſhall be exempted from his ma- 
jeſty's juriſdiction; and if any of them hap- 
_ to commit any treſpaſs, they are to 
puniſhed by the heads of the Dutch com- 
pany, as his majeſty's ſubjects ſhall enjoy 
the ſame benefit. 

XX. His majeſty obliges himſelf to diſ- 
poſe of all his precious ſtones and pearls to 
the Hollanders ; as they on their ſide engage 
to ſell all their extraordinary jewels, pre- 
cious things, and other rarities, at a rea- 
ſonable rate; but in caſe any difference 
ſhould ariſe u that account, the ſame 
ſhall not be alledged as a reaſon for the diſ- 
ſolving of this confederacy. 

XXI. For the ſame reaſon his majeſty and 
the ſtates-general ſhall maintain this alli- 
ance inviolably, and aſſiſt one another upon 
all occaſions. 

XXII. All acts of hoſtility committed on 
both ſides, ſhall be buried by a general 
oblivion. 

XXIII. No body, except his majeſty, 
ſhall have power given him to coin money, 
or to enhaunce the value of the coin, be- 
yond what has been agreed betwixt his ma- 
jeſty and the Hollanders, in proportion to 
the money tranſported hither from Holland; 
and if any of his majeſty's or our ſubjects 
are found to have coined falſe money, they 
are to be puniſhed with death. 

XXIV. His majeſty and the Hollanders 
ſhall agree upon the moſt proper methods 
for ſettling both the larger and leſſer coin, 


for the promoting of traffick. 


XXV. Such coin as ſhall be adjudged 
current by both parties, ſhall be changed 
every three years by turns, once at Candy, 
and the next three years in one of our 
places. 

XX VI. The coin ſhall be either enhaunced 
or lowered, accord ing to the preſent exigency 
of affairs in time of war. 

XXVII. All the Indian nations ſhall be 
free to come and traffick in their own veſ- 
ſels in his majeſty's dominions, without 
paying any cuſtoms, for the ſpace of three 
years next enſuing. 


X XVIII. After 
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CHAP. X. 


Baldæus. N ö 
V term of theſe three years, his majeſty ſhall 
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ded, 


Hay great 


Boſchhou- 
wer deſeres 
tobe diſmiſe 


XXVIII. After the expiration of the 


be at liberty to enter into a treaty with the 
plenipotent iaries of their high and mighti- 
neſſes, concerning the rate of cuſtoms of all 
commodities. 

XXIX. His majeſty agrees, that their 
high and mightineſſes, and his highneſs the 
prince of Orange, ſhall enjoy one moiety of 
all the cuſtoms; for which purpoſe certain 
commiſſioners and clerks ſhall be appointed 
by the conſent of both parties. 

XXX. All the prizes taken on the coaſt 
of Ceylon, ſhall be divided, ſhare and ſhare 
alike, betwixt your majeſty on the one ſide, 
and their high and mightineſſes and his 
highneſs the prince of Orange on the other 
fide 3 provided that what priſoners are taken 
ſhall be ranſomed, but never put death. 

XXXI. All factors, or other officers be- 
longing to their high and mightineſſes, and 
his highneſs the prince of Orange, ſhall 
give paſſes to ſuch of your majeſty's ſubjects 
as intend to traffick in thoſe parts; as his 


A Deſcription of CE Y L ON. 


majeſty ſhall do the ſame ; without which 
they ſhall be liable to be ſeized, and their 
goods confiſcated, 

XXXII. His majeſty, their high and 
mightineſſes, and his highneſs the prince of 
Orange, ſhall be obliged to take eflectual 
care to have the roads and paſſages, both 
by ſea and land, in the ifle of Ceylon, to 
be kept well and clear from highwaymen 
and pirates ; for which purpoſe his ma jeſty 
obliges himſelf to furniſh timber, for the 
building of gaſleys and other veſitls, for the 
clearing of the ſcas; and in caſe any high- 
waymen or pirates are taken, they ſhall be 
puniſhed with death. 

XXXIII. His imperial majeſty, their high 
and mightineſſes, and his highneſ; the prince 
ot Orange, do promiſe to keep this confe- 
deracy inviolably, to the utmoſt of their 
power, nor to ſuller the fame to be violated 
by their ſubjects; to inflict ſevere puniſh- 
ments upon fuch as ſhall go about to violate 
it; and give full ſatisfaction for all damages 
ſuſtained upon that account. 


CHAP. XI. 


Marcellus de Boſchhouwer defires Leave to depart; which the Emperor 
will not conſent to Has confiderable Dignities beſtowed upon him: 


The Portuguele rob and murder the Dutch at Cotiarum. 
Emperor convenes the States of the Empire. 


routed near Jafnapatnam. 


HE articles of this confederacy being 

thus concluded Mr.Boſchhorrever deſired 

ve from his imperial majeſty to depart, 
with the elephants that were ready to carry 
certain commodities to Tegnapatan, for the 
uſe of the Dutch factory there; from whence 
he might go to Paliacatta, to give the Dutch 
governor of that place an account of his ne. 
gotiation. But the emperor and his coun- 
eil were not willing to conſent to his diſmiſ- 
lion, alledging, That ſince, according to one 
of the before-mentioned articles, they were 
obliged not to tranſact any thing in warlike 
affairs, without the knowledge and conſent 
of the Dutch, it was requiſite he ſhould ftay 
with them for that purpoſe. Theſe reaſons 
prevailed fo far with Mr. Boſchbouwer, that 
he reſolved to ſtay 3 and the emperor heap- 


rites g., ed favours after favours upon him, having 


nm, 


emed uon created him prince of Migonne, Kockele-Corle, 


Ananagepora, and Miwitigael, knight of the 
order of the Goldex Sun, preſident of rhe 
council of war, the ſecond perſon in his pri- 
vy council, and lord high admiral; and he 
knew ſo well how to improve the emperor's 
good opinion of his perſon, that ſcarce any 
ching of moment was undertaken without 
his advice. 


Vol. III. 


The 
The Portugueſe 


In the year 1611. June 20. the Porty- 
gueſe took the field with a body of one 
thouſand Portugueſe, and three thouſand In- 
aians their allies, under the command of 
Simon Corie ; and having got a certain Can- 
dineſe tor their guide, they marched through 
unknown ways to Cotiarum, where they ſur- 
prized the Dutch belonging to Mr. Boſch- 
houwwer, put them all to the ſword, and 
plundered the place, and then retired with 


all ſpeed to Sete-Corle, for fear of being 


overtaken by the emperor's forces. 

For the emperor had no ſooner notice of 
their march, but he ſent a body of five thou- 
ſand men, commanded by Maraſinge Atſile, 
an old experienced captain, and under him 
Mayndappo and Vire Segre, two brave noble- 
men, to Cotiarum; but coming too late, 
they purſued the Poringucſe day and night, 
till they overtook them near Sette-Corle, 
killed twenty three Portugucſe, ſix hundred 
Indians, ſet ſeveral villages on fire, and re- 
rurned with many prifoners, and a good 
booty to Candy. 

About the ſame time an envoy of the king 
of Paligam came to court, repreſenting that 


John Sangati his maſter's brother, and & ing rother:, 
of Podere, was entered into an alliance with 
che 
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A Deſcription of CEM LON. CHAP. XI 


Baldeus. the Portugueſe, in order to deliver all his another, till the matter could be further en- Ba/dy; 


WyWV harbours into their hands, and afterwards 


to carry on a war againſt his imperial ma- 
jeſty with their aſſiſtance. Hereupon the 
king of Podere being ſummoned to appear 
at court at a prefixed time, he ſent an en- 
voy to clear his innocence with the emperor, 
unto whom he repreſented the perfidiouſneſs 
of the king of Palugam, who had killed his 
own brother at table, for no other reaſon 
but that he might be ſole maſter of the 
whole kingdom, offering beſides to remain 
there as a hoſtage for his maſter's fidelity, 
The emperor, though not very well ſatiſ- 
fied with the king of Podere, by reaſon of 
his not appearing in perſon, yet conſidering 
that what had been alledged by his envoy, 
concerning the murder of his elder brother, 
was no more than truth, and that certain 
differences were ariſen lately betwixt them 
about the cuſtoms of the river of Palugam, 
one half whereof was allotted by the eſtates 
to the king of Podere, he diſmiſſed the en- 
voy well ſatisfied, reſolving to ſuſpend his 
Judgment, till time ſhould unfold the mat- 
ter. 


The emperor having bent his thoughts 


ror convenes Upon 4 war, he convened the eſtates of the 
the eſtates. empire, viz. Idele king of Cotiarum, Celle 


Wandaar king of Palugam, Comaro Wan- 
daar king of Batecalo, Corre Witty Raelba— 
my prince of Ouve, Marcellus deBoſchhouwer, 
prince of Migonne, Meter Raelbamy prince 
of Vellene, Fallago de Ralle prince of Coto- 
male, Mewater Rale prince of Mewater, 
Wik Veneſinge earl of Quatre-Corle, Fohn 
Sangati prince and lord of Podore, Cole Rale 
duke of Ode, Fattenore brother of the prince 
Jalagode, Gael Heberad governor of the 
county of Harcipate, Corope governor of the 
county of Odogo d Asteri, Wanategere go- 
vernor of the province of Malere. In the 
ſame aſſembly appeared alſo the governors 
and commanders in chief of the leſſer pro- 
vinces, and the ambaſſador of the king of 
Jafnapatnam, the king of Patania being the 
only one, who, though ſummoned by a pecu- 
liar letter, dated July 16. 161 1. made ſeveral 
frivolous excuſes for his not appearing there. 
Among other matters of the greateſt mo- 
ment, it was reſolved in this aſſembly to 
raiſe an army of fifty thouſand men, one 
half whereof was to be employed in the ſiege 
of Puntegale, under the conduct of the prince 
of Ouve; the other againſt Walane, under 
the command of the prince of Migonne : and 
in caſe they met with good ſucceſs, both 
armies were to join and attack Columbo, 
For the carrying on of this enterprize, 
four millions five hundred thouſand livres 
were to be raiſed, Concerning the diffe- 
rences betwixt the king of Palugam and his 
brother John Sangati, they were both en- 
Jes under pain of death, not to hurt one 


quired into. 

A high court of judicature was alſo ſet- 
tled, to examine and decide all ſuch matters 
as before that time uſed to be determined 
by the emperor and his privy council. The 
Judges of this court were the prince of Mi- 
gonne preſident, the prince of Ouve, the 
prince of Yelaren, and the prince of Cotto- 
male, None of the inferior courts were to 
take cognizance of criminal matters, with- 
out the approbat ion of this high court, from 
whence no appeal was to be allowed. The 
prince of Ouve, the prince of Migonne, the 
prince of Velaren, the prince of Cottomale, 
and the earl of 2yatre-Corle, were appointed 
members of his majeſty's privy council. 

It was alſo further decreed, That not on- 
ly liberty ſhould be granted, but alſo houſes 
and lads allotted to ſuch ſeamen as would 
ſettle in his majeſty's dominions; by which 
means they 7 to get in time a ſuffi- 
cient number of able ſeamen to man their 
galleys, of which three were ordered to be 
built immediately, with ſome other veſſels, 
to cruiſe upon the Portugueſe on the coalt 
of Orixa and Bengale, &c. It was allo a- 
greed, that no quarter ſhould be given to 
the Portugueſe and their confederates, unleſs 
they were women or children ; and that a 
pardon ſhould be publiſhed for all deſerters 
that would return within ſixty days into his 
majeſty's ſervice; which was done according- 
ly at Candy, July 23. 1612. 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſact ing ad- Portugueſe 


march to 
a | lafnapat- 
on their march towards Jafnapatnam ; wm, 


vice was brought that the Portugueſe were 


whereupon the empereror having ſent part 
of his forces, deſigned for the expedition 
againſt Walane and Gale, to obſerve their 
motions, they attacked the rear of the Por- 
tugueſe, who imagining no otherwiſe than 


that the whole force of the emperor was on : 
of th pero gd 


their back, were ſoon brought into confu- 
ſion 3 but finding their miſtake, rallied 
again, and retreated towards Columbo, ma- 
king themſelves maſters in their march thi- 
ther of the dukedom of Migonne, where they 
committed all manner of cruelties. The 
Modeliar, or governor, being accuſed of ha- 
ving betray'd his truſt, ſent a letter to the 
prince of Migonne,wherein he declared, That 
after having ſuſtained three aſſaults, he was 
forced to ſurrender ; adding, That they 
were ready to ſhake off the Portugueſe yoke 
with the firſt opportunity that offered, 
though the Portugueſe had taken moſt ot 
their wives and children, (and among the 
reſt the governor's wife,) along with them, 
as hoſtages and pledges of their fidelity to 
Columbo. They ſent alſo a preſent to their 

rince, as a token of their obedience. I he 
etter was dated Au 30. 1612. by the 
command of the chict Viſego Modeltar. 
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Baldeus. The prince, after having conſulted about to perſiſt in their fidelity; and that as ſoon Baldæus. 
tis letter with the emperor, ſent anſwer, as poſſible he would appear among them at WWW 


gueſe 


2 to 
Pate 


Death of 
the impe ria 
privee. 


That he was extremely concerned at the loſs 
of his country and ſubjects, exhorting them 


the head of the imperial army, 


CHAP, -XIL 


The Death of the Hereditary Imperial Prince: His Funeral. The King 
of Panua rebels, is taken Priſoner; and killed, with all his Ad- 


herents. 


B OUT the ſame time the heredita- 
ry imperial prince Mahaſtanne, ſon of 
the late emperor Don Fohn, died after a ſick- 
neſs of ſix days. The occaſion of his death 
was variouſly reported; but the general opi- 
nion was, That he had been poiſoned by 
Cenuwieraat, his father-in-law, to make way 
for his eldeſt ſon Comara Singaſtanne, to ſuc- 
ceed him in the empire, Certain it is, that 
his death was generally lamented; the guards 
were doubled all round the imperial palace, 
and great preparations made for his funeral; 
which was performed the 23d of Auguſt, in 
the afternoon. The empreſs ny gave 
moſt evident marks of her griet, calling him 
at parting, Her own precious fleſh and blood, 
her only hopes, life, and ſatisfaftion, vowing 
to revenge his death, and not to take any 
rouriſhment, that ſhe might follow her ſon. 
She did afterwards fall into a ſwoon, and 
was fain to be removed out of the room by 
her two daughters, who alſo were melted in 
tears. 
The corps of the deceaſed prince being 
expoſed to the view of the people, they 
broke out into moſt lamentable exclama- 
tions, crying, Where is the traitor that mur- 
dered our prince? we will tear him to pieces : 
So that the emperor fearing a general in- 
ſurrection, got the prince of Migonne, and 
the prince of Ouve to tell them, That the 
prince was not poiſoned, but died of a fever; 
which ſomewhat appeaſed the tumult. The 
corps being put into a mourning hearſe, adorn- 
ed with gold and precious ſtones, was car- 
ried to the place of burial in the following 
manner: 

Firſt of all went the prince's muſicians, 
clad in black Gingam, or linnen ; then the 
muſqueteers and pikemen, three in a rank: 
theſe were followed by the ſhield-bearers and 
halberdiers with their halberds downwards : 
after theſe came forty war-elephants, guided 
by as many gentlemen ; and eight Perſian 
horſes led by eight knights of the Golden Sun; 
and after theſe the grooms of the bed-cham- 
ber all richly attired, Then came the ſcep- 


ter and crown, carried each upon a black 
velvet cuſhion, and the prince's arms, Theſe 
were followed by the corps, attended by 
eight of the greateſt lords of the country; 
then the empreſs's Palankin, or litter, at- 
tended by ſixteen with fans, four umbrello's, 
and eight betel boxes, as alſo a noſegay of 
gold to be worn by the emperor only. Af- 
ter theſe came the emperor ſupported by the 
princes of Migonne and Mewater, followed 
by the chief lords of the empire and the go- 
vernors of the provinces. They paſſed along 
the ſtreets under ſeveral arches made of fine 
ſtuffs and plaiſter-work. The corps being 
depoſited on the place of burial with a deal 
of ſolemnity, the prieſts muttered out cer- 
tain prayers, and the common people ex- 
preſſed their ſorrow by frequent mournful 
outcries. 


The place of burial (called Hona by the The place 
5 was a four-ſquare raiſed from the I burial. 


Cingaleſ- 
ground ſeven ſteps high: it was level on the 
top, and adorned with ſeveral rows of trees. 
In the midſt of it was the grave, into which 
the lords who had carried the corps threw a 
great quantity of ſandal- wood, and ſweet- 
ſcented ſpices; and having put the corps 
upon it, covered with the ſame ſpices, as 
high as a man could reach; they alſo poured 
in among it three large veſſels full of oil of 
cinnamon, and another with butter. Over 
the grave was erected a large canopy riſing 
up like a pyramid of ſeven foot high; un- 
der which ſtood the lords whilſt the ceremo- 
ny laſted ; which being over, the prince of 
Migonne took a bundle of ſtraw, which was 
given him by the prince of Amme, and a 
golden chatfindiſh with fire, and two lighted 
torches; and being attended by the ſaid 
prince of Amme, and two gentlemen of the 


bed-chamber, ſet fire to the ſpices and corps His corp: 
in the grave, under the moſt dreadful eja- ***: 


culations and outcries of the people, which 
laſted till the corps was quite burnt to aſhes: 
which done, the whole train returned to 
court to condole the empreſs and her daugh- 
ters, 
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CHAP: XII. 


Baldeus. In September advice being brought to 
court that the King of Panua had joined 
Tie king of the Portugueſe againſt the emperor, and that 
3 che king of Cotiarum intended to follow his 
fo nugueſe footſteps, the emperor With the advice of 
his privy council ſent his letters, dated the 
23d of September, to both theſe kings, to 
make their perſonal appearance at court 
within ſixteen days, under the forfeiture of 
all their eſtates, and baniſhment. The 
king of Cotiarum happening to be ill at that 
time, he ſent his uncle to know the reaſon 
of his being ſummoned to court; and there- 
upon appeared in perſon on the gth of Oclo- 
ber following, giving ſuch proofs of his in- 
nocence, that he was ſoon cleared by the 
emperor. But the king of Panua knowing 
himſelf guilty, did not think fit to appear; 
ſo that it was reſolved to reduce him by 
force, his defection having put a ſtop to 
the expedition againſt Z/alane and Gale. Ac- 
cordingly the princes of Migonne and Ouve, 
at the head of an army of thirty five thou- 
ſand men, marched, Jan. 1. 1613. directly 
towards Panua, with a reſolution to deſtro 
all with fire and ſword : bur the inhabitants 
finding themſelves not in a condition to op- 
poſe ſo formidable a force, ſent deputies with 
preſents to the princes, deſiring they might 
be ſpared, as having no hand in this defec- 
tion; which being granted, they were a- 
merced in four hundred and fifty ſeven thou- 
ſand Larynes, (beſides their yearly tribute,) 
amounting juſt to two months pay of the 
whole army, and to give hoſtages for the 
king's appearance at court in five or ſix days 
| after. 
Aten at Accordingly he was no ſooner come there, 
tourt, and b . , . 
» accuſe but being brought before the privy council, 
nean. h ĩs accuſation was read to him in writing, 
dig. That he had entered into an engage- 
** ment with the Poriugue/e againſt the em- 
peror, and was to have married the young 
princeſs Hantan Adaſcyn, and with her, as 
a dowry, the kingdoms of Batecalo and 
Palugam : That he had deſpiſed the em- 
** peror*sorder in not coming to court; and 
*© hired a certain ruffian for five thouſand 
** Larynes to murder the emperor, with a 
** promiſe of twenty thouſand more, and 
certain poſſeſſions, after the ſame was ac- 
complithed, as appeared both by his own 
** hand-writing, and the confeſſion of the 
** ruffian,” Which being ſo evident againſt 
him, that he had ſcarce any thing to reply, 
he acknowledged himſelf guilty, craving 
the emperor's mercy, in regard of his being 
deſcended from the imperial blood, and of 
the many ſervices done to the crown by his 
anceſtors, 
' comme He was by order from the council order- 
ele. ed to be committed priſoner in the caſtle of 
Meddema Honore; from whence he ſent a 
Vol. III. 
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moſt ſubmiſſive letter to the emperor, im- Baldæus. 
ploring his mercy to fave his life, and to 
condemn him to a perpetual impriſonment. 

About ſixty two perſons, found to have been 

his accomplices 1n this conſpiracy, were ſent 

to other priſons, and afterwards puniſhed 

with death. 

The 2oth of March being the day ap- His trial. 

inted for the trial of the king and his 
accomplices, fifty lords of the empire ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, after a full hearing, 
found them all guilty of high treaſon, and 
accordingly pronounced the following ſen- 
tence : That the king of Panua ſhould be be- Sentence. 
headed; and the reſt be thrown before the ele- 
phants, and all their goods and eftates be con- 
fiſcated, This ſentence being ſigned by his 
imperial majeſty, was put in execution ac- 
cordingly the 24th of March following in 
the to1enoon. 

Accordingly a ſcaffold covered with white Execution. 
(the royal colour here) being erected in the 
caſtle of Meddema Honore, the king was 
brought thither, and ſeated himſelf upon a 
gilt chair. He at firſt appeared undaunted ; Behaviour. 
but being deprived of all his dignities, in 
the view of the people, and the ſentence 
read to him, he began to bewail his unfor- 
tunate condition, asking frequently whether 
there were no hopes of a pandgaf Being told 
no, he ſuffered himſelf to be undreſſed by 
ſome of his gentlemen of the bed- chamber, 

(who were all in tears,) unto whom he made 
rich preſents of jewels, and ordered his chan- 
cellor (who had not had the leaſt knowledge 
of this deſign) to bind up his eyes. In the 
mean while the king took ſome Bete! and 
Arek, and then ſaid, Thy do we flay ? Un- Speech. 
fortunate I, what am I reduced to? Then 
taking three turns round the ſcaffold, he far 
down, and taking a little Bete/, told the 
ſpectators, I am à king deſcended from the 
imperial blood but ſince I muſt die, this 
is my only requeſt, That my dead corps may 
not be left to the management of vile perſons, 
but be honoured with a royal ſepulture. Which 
being promiſed by ſome of the lords there 
preſent he ſeemed to be well ſatisfied ; and 
having asked their pardon for what had paſ- 
ſed, he had his eyes ried up, and laying his 
head upon a block, it was ſevered trom the 
body, which (at the interceſſion of the ſaid 
lords) had a royal ſepulture allowed it by 
the emperor. 

After his death Samatway, the king's Eis ſueceſ- 
uncle, being with a general approbation de-/®- 
clared his ſucceſlor, marched at the head of 
an army of fifty thouſand men, the 8th of 
April to Panua, to take poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom, which he found involved in no 
ſmall troubles, there being a ſtrong party 
who oppoſed his ſucceſſion : But one hundred 
and twenty five of the ringleaders being cut 
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Baldzus. to pieces by the new king's forces, the reſt 
+ WY WV thought fit to ſubmit. So ſoon as he found 
himſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of the king- 


dom, he ſent back the forces, as alſo the 
arrears of the annual tribute, beſides conſi- 
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after ſent their deputies to entice thoſe of 


Panua with vaſt promiles, to engage with 
them afreſh ; but theſe were ſent back witli- 
out being heard, 


CHA FE. AL 


The Emperor fits down before Walane. The Prince of Migonne equips 
a Squadron of Ships. The Empreſs falls ft, diſpoſes of her Affairs, 


and dies. 
Theempe- TI was not long after that the emperor, 
— with a good army, formed the ſiege of 


Walane, and took the caſtle by aſſault; but 


his ſoldiers being too intent upon the plun- 
der, the Portugueſe recovered themſelves, 
and beat them from thence. The emperor 


being highly exaſperated at this miſcarriage, 

cauſed one hundred and five Cingaleſe to be 

hanged, which proved of the worſe conſe- 

uence 3 becauſe the Portugueſe receiving 
Raiſes the 


eſh ſuccours ſoon after, he was forced to 
ſiege. raiſe the ſiege. 


Aſauadron In the mean time the prince of Migonne 
of ſhips ſent had not been idle to equip ſome galleys and 
* Fuſtes, (ſmall veſſels,) to cruize upon the 
Portugueſe, between the cape of Comoryn 
and the iſle of Ceylon. The ſame ſet fail 
the 16th of May out of the harbour of Co- 
tiarum under the command of a nephew of 
the prince of Ouve as admiral, and Wan- 
dige Nay Hanni vice-admiral. The firſt 
galley was called the Candy, one Sande- 
rappo captain 3 the ſecond called the Hol- 
land, Kiſtena captain; the third the Migonne, 
one Dingappe captain; the fourthcalled the 
Fortune, one Ordia captain; fifth, the Good 
Luck, one Maraſinge captain; ſixth, the 
Faithful, commanded by captain Sande» 
rappo. Theſe ſhips returned the ſixth of 
March, 1613. with a great booty, arnount- 
ing to near ſix hundred thouſand livres. For 
they had taken two Portugueſe veſſels near 
Chilau to the north of Negumbo and Manaar, 
called Pataſios, and three Fyſtes, beſides 
twenty barks which they {ct on fire. Not 
far from Calecut and the cape of Comoryn, 
they took another ſhip, whereof they threw 
(according to order) the Portugueſe over- 
board, forced another aſhore, and took a 
Mooriſh veſſel richly laden coming from 
Ormus, and bound for Cochin, and another 
Portugueſe ſhip coming from Bengale. The 
Portugueſe and Miſtices, of all which they 
threw into the ſeas, keeping only the Por- 
tugueſe women and Negros. In the road of 
Panaca, they met with another Portugueſe 


ſhip riding at anchor, deſerted by the ſhip's 


crew, which they brought into the harbour 
of Cottarum, His majeſty ordered the 


booty to be diſtributed among the officers 
and ſeamen. 

In July 1613. the empreſs Donna Catha- 
rina being with child, fell dangerouſly ill 
of a fever : ſhe ſent for the prince of Migonne 
and the prince of Ouve, unto whom (after 
having taken an oath of ſecrecy from them) 
ſhe diſcovered the whole ſentiments of her 
heart, and (with the emperor's conſent ) 
conſtituted them governors of her children. 
She had conceived ſuch an immoderate grief 
at the death of her eldeſt fon, the prince of 
Mabaſtanne, that ſhe would ſcarce take any 
ſuſtenance. She declared, that nothing 
troubled her more, than that before her 
death ſhe ſhould not ſee the downfal of the 


Portugueſe in Ceylon; and would often, 


with a great deal of eagerneſs, enquire whe- 
ther the expected ſuccours were not arrived 
out of Holland. Such was her grief, as J 
told you before, about the loſs of her fon, 
that ſhe would ſcarcereſt day or night ; which 
had queſtionleſs proved the occaſion of this 


diſtemper : and ſhe was no leſs troubled how Take: car 
to diſpoſe of her children after her death; ſhe of Her c, 


bequeathed to them all her jewels and trea- 
ſure ſhe had been gathering for a conſiderable 
time; as alſo certain legacies to all her ſer- 
vants, and reſtored all her ſlaves of both 
ſexes to their liberty. 

Her ſickneſs increaſing daily, ſhe was 
carried from Welmantotte (her ordinary re- 
ſidence) to Modeni, where, in the preſence 
of the emperor ſne charged her eldeſt ſon 
to revenge the late deceaſed prince's death 
upon the phyſician, who, ſhe ſaid, was the 
author thereof : but as ſhe was ſometimes 
not well in her ſenſes, ſo this was not 
much regarded. In the mean while the 
emperor took care to prevent all diſorders 
which might be occaſioned by the empreſs's 
death, by reinforcing the frontier garriſons, 
and doubling the guards in other places. 
The empreſs having pretty well recovercd 
her ſenſes, ſent for her five children, Coma- 


ra Singaſtanne hereditary prince of the 


crown, and his two brothers Faniere Aſi- 
anne and Lamait, and the two princeſles 
Mahadaſcyn and Hantan Adaſcyu : ſhe 

. claſped 
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derable preſents. The Portugueſe not long 
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claſped them one after another, with tears 
in her eyes, in her arms, and kiſſing them, 
ſaid, See here, you deareſt part of my own 


fleſh and blood, your mother that has brought 
you into the wworla, but muſt leave you in a 


little time. Then ſhe called to her the two 
before-mentioned princes, unto whom ſhe 
delivered her children in theſe words: 1 
now deliver to you the deareſt pledges ] have; 
take care of them as of your own eyes, and 
retaliate upon them the many obligations you 
have received at our hands. Then turning 
towards the emperor, ſhe told him, You are 
the occaſion of my death. Which fo ſenſibly 
touched him, (he loving the empreſs ex- 
tremely,) that ſoon after it threw him into 
a violent diſtemper. After that ſhe ſcarce 
ſpoke to any body, except the prince of 
Ouve, unto whom ſhe declared her ſorrow, 
for having adored and ſacrificed to the pa- 
gan idols, contrary to her better knowledge, 
having been educated a chriſtian, telling him, 
That ſhe ſaw the devils ready to ſtrangle 
her. The prince of Migonne (upon whom 
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ſhe fixed her eyes all the while) anſwered Baldeus. 
her, That the infernal ſpirits had no power WY 


over a chriſtian, provided they heartily re- 
pented of their ſins; that therefore ſhe ought to 
reſt ſatisfied, and to implore God's mercy for 
her foul, for Feſus Chriſt's ſake. She re- 
turned for anſwer, I am a chriſtian, and 
would willingly pray, I deſire you to pray 
with me. The prince of Migonne prayed 
aloud, Our Father, and the twelve articles 
of the chriſtian creed : unto which the em- 
preſs replied in Portugueſe, O Chriſti ajuda 
mi! O Chriſt help me! Soon after being 
carried back to Welmantolle, ſhe ſpoke her 
laſt words: O my dear princes and princeſſes, 
ſaid ſhe, where muſt I leave you? My lords; 
(pointing tothe prince of Migonneand prince 


of Ouve,) perform your promiſes ; farewel, I 


am departing ,, O God, take care of my ſoul: 
and ſo ſhe expired the 2oth of July 1613: 
in the thirty fifth year of her age, and was 
buried the twenty firſt, with the ſame pomp, 


and in the ſame place, as the prince het ſon 
was before. 


GH A FP. XIV; 


The Emperor falls very ill : Aſſembles the Eſtates. The Tranſactions 
of that Aſſembly. 


HE emperor finding himſelf worſe 


and worſe, would needs be carried to 


a a ſmall city, called Dilege, where he ap- 


Aſembles 


the eſtates. 


Its Speech. 


pointed the ſtates of the empire to meer 
Aug. 18. in order to ſettle the ſucceſſion of 
the crown. The members of this great aſ- 
ſembly (according to the ſchedule read to 
the king) were, [dele, king of Cotiarum ; 
Celle Wandaar, king of Palugam; Comaro 
Wandaar, king of Batecalo ; Samarway, 
King of Panua 3 Namacar, the king of Jaf- 
aapatuam's ambaſſador ; Coriwilte, prince 
of Ouve; Marcellus, prince of Migonne ; 
Materael Hani, prince of Velaren ; Jalagode 
Kale, prince of Catemale ; Mewater Rale, 
prince 1 Mewater ;, Jane Sengati, prince 
and lord of Podere; Miet Veneſinge, earl 
of Quatre-Cosle; Gael Henerad, governor of 
the earldom of 1/ar/ipate ; Corope, governor 
of the earldom of Odagodas; Kerry Wanaſe- 
gre, governor of the province of Matele ; 
Altapaite, governor of Mluat Gamme ; and 
Paſgrame Halvenrale, governor of Atapeli 
and H/ilwele ; beſides a great number of 
other noblemen, unto whom his imperial 


majeſty made the following ſpeech. 


My Lords, 
- 8 ime preſent aſſembly being occa- 
by honed by my ſickneſs, (perhaps 
* the fore- runner of my approaching end,) 
I firſt of all deſire you to forgive me all 


* miſcarriages I have committed, the ſame 


having been done without my know- 
ledge; and feeling my ſelf very feeble, 
and decay ing in ſtrength, I thought fit 
to take effectual care about the ſucceſſion, 
to avoid all conteſts that might likely 
ariſe after my deccaſe. You cannot be 
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empire after the death of my brother 


Vinne Ladarma Soria, which ought to 
ſerve us as a caution to prevent the ſame at 
this juncture, by committing the tuition 
of Comara Singaſtanne, the eldeſt heredita- 
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Judge beſt qualified for ſo high a truſt, 
with a full authority to manage the ad- 
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] recommend to your preſent care.” 


The lords being not a little ſurprized at 
this propoſition, gave in their opinions in 
writing, wherein they pitched upon the 
prince of Migonne and the prince of Ouve, 
who both excuſed themſelves, pleading their 
inability, and deſiring his majeſty to chuſe 
ſome more able perſons in their ſteads. The 
emperor py oh ſighing, And are you then 
ſobackward in doing methis piece of ſervice ? Can 
you be ſo forgetful of all the obligations I have 
heaped upon you They anſwered, That 
they were ready to ſacrifice their lives and 
eſtates 


forgetful what diſturbance aroſe in the 


ry prince of the crown, to ſuch as you ſhall 


miniſtration of all publick affairs during 
the prince's minority; the choice whereof 
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Baldeus,eſtates for his majeſty ; but that they were 
GY \V afraid, their ſhoulders were too weak for ſo 


The admi- 
nſtrators 
of the em- 
pire de- 
clared. 


great a burden. Mell then, reply'd the empe- 
ror, we will leave the choice to my ſon the prince, 
wherewith the whole aſſembly was ſatisfied. 
Theemperor then ordered the king of Cotia- 
rum to bring in the prince; which being done 
accordingly, he told him, Son, make your 
choice from among all theſe kings and princes 
of two perſons, ſuch as you love beſt, wwho 


ſhall be adminiſtrators of the empire after my 


death, The prince anſwered all in tears, 
Good father] and will you die, dear father? pray 
do not leave me! which words drew tears 
both from the emperor and the whole aſ- 
ſembly. The emperor anſwered, I do not 
know how ſoon my time may come toleave you; 
wwberefore I would have you pitch upon two 


Perſons, ſuch as you love beſt next to my ſelf. 


Well then, reply'd the prince, I love the 
prince of Migonne, and likewiſe the prince of 
Ouve, and next to him the prince of Velaren. 
I am ſatisfied, ſaid the emperor, bring them 
to me, that I may ſurrender you to their care. 
Accordingly the prince having led the two 
before-mentioned princes to the emperor, 
he told him, Theſe ſhall be my governors 
now, and when come to maturity my chief 
counſellors. The emperor returned for an- 
ſwer, not without ſome emotion, My dear 


ſon, ſee here your father, whoſe life, perhaps, 


will not be long; you are but young, therefore 
be always adviſed by theſe two princes. A 
torrent of tears which trickled down his 
cheeks having ſtopped his voice, he ordered 
himſelf to be carried out of the aſſembly, 
enjoining only in a few words all the lords 
there preſent, to perſiſt in their fidelity, 
which they unanimouſly promiſed to do, 
and in token of their entire ſubmiſſion, ſa- 
luted the emperor with the uſual Sambaje, 
or reverence, according to the cuſtom of 
that country. 

The next day the royal patent, to inveſt 
the before-mentioned two princes with the 
adminiſtration of the empire, was read in 
the aſſembly. Cenuwieraat, by the grace of 
God, emperor of Ceylon, king of Candy, 
Settevacca, Trinquenemale, fafnapainam, 
Sette-Corles, Manaar, Chilaon, Panua, Ba- 
tecalo, Palugam and Fale ; Prince of Ouve, 
Dennevaque, Paſſadon-Corle, Velaren, Co- 
romale, Mewaler and Ventane; duke of 
Willegame, Cale, Ody and Jaltenore; earl 
of Quatre-Corle, Harkepattee, Odogodaſcary, 
Craiwitty and Batagedre : Peace to all thoſe 
that read theſe preſents. 


* DDEING much indiſpoſed, and con- 
. B ſequently in no ſmall danger of life, 
* we thought fit to convene all the great 
men of the empire to conſult the wel- 
fare of the publick, and of our dearly 
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beloved fon Comara Singaſtanne, (whom Bale. 
. 


God preſerve.) It is for this reaſon that x 
have appointed two princes adminiſtrators 
(after our deceaſe) not only of the em- 
pire, but alſo of our hereditary prince 
during his minority, with full authority 
to govern the realm; the two princes 
choſen for ſo great a truſt, being the 
prince of Migonne and the prince of Ouve, 
declared ſuch by the unanimous conſent 
of the aſſembly. We do by theſe pre- 
ſents ſurrender to the ſaid princes all our 
kingdoms, provinces, and dominions, 
to be governed by them, during the 
minority of our dearly beloved tons ; 
and as we are very glad to have been 
able (in our life-time) to prevent all in- 
teſt ine commotions by this ſettlement, fo 
we require and defire the two before- 
mentioned princes to take upon them 
the government of all our dominions 
till our recovery; or in caſe of my de- 
ceaie, till the hereditary prince comes 
to an age of maturity, or his brothers, 
in caſe he ſhould happen to die before 
that time: we therefore command b 
theſe preſents exprefly, that no body 
elſe ſhall preſume to take upon him the 
adminiſtration and tuttion,of. the before- 
mentioned princes and princeſſes, but 
ſhall obey the ſaid two princes without 
the leaſt oppoſition, under forfeiture of 
their lives. Theſe two princes ſhall take 
effectual care of the education of the 
yorftg princes and princeſſes under pro- 
per tutors, and to ſee the eldeſt prince, 
when come to age, quietly ſettled in 
the throne; and in "= of his deceaſe, 
Janiere Aſtan to ſucceed, as after him 
Lamoſtanne, the third is to be the next heir 
to the crown; but in caſe all the ſaid 
princes ſhould die without iſſue, our 
dearly beloved daughter, the princeſs 
Mabhadaſcyn, and after her her ſiſter, the 
princeſs Hantan Madaſcyn, ſhall ſucceed 
them 1n their due turns. But in caſe theſe 
alſo ſhould leave no children behind them, 
the empire ſhall devolve into your hands, 
and you ſhall be at full liberty to chuſe, 


with the unanimous conſent of the great g,lemnt 
men of the empire, ſuch a perſon of the of the em. 


imperial blood as you think the beſt ?”* 
qualified for the welfare of the empire, 
which I leave to the wiſdom of this aſ- 
ſembly. In the mean while, every one 
(after my deceaſe) ſhall be obliged to be 
accountable to the two adminiſtrators 
for all the revenues of the reſpective 
lands without failure, upon pain of death 
and loſs of their eſtates. The two ad- 
miniſtrators ſhall have a due regard for 
all ſuch counſellors as were in our lite- 


time, and not turn them out, unleſs they 
* ſhould 
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Balders. © ſhould not behave themſelves as they 
WV ©* ought to do, when they ſhall have power 
e ro put others in their places. 

«© All mandates ſhall be iſſued by the 
« two adminiſtrators in the name of the 
«© wholeempire, and the hereditary prince; 
« according to which all the great men 
and nobility, without exception, ſhall 
appear at court when required, and obey 
<* them in all other reſpects: they ſhall alſo 
<*« be obliged to take the aſual oath of al- 
legiance to the hereditary prince, and 
his two adminiſtrators, and to promiſe 
to perſiſt in their fidelity, and not to 
* ſufler any alliance or engagement to be 
made with our enemies the Portugue, 
or any rebels, under what pretence ſoe- 
ver. They ſhall be obliged to aſſiſt in 
the reducing of all ſuch (though of the 
ce next kindred) as pretend to diſturb 
the publick peace: and laſtly, all the 
kings and lords ſhall take an oath, That 
after our deceaſe they will raiſe no 
* diſturbance in the empire, but will ſub- 
mit quictly to the preſent diſpoſition, 
under forſeiture of their lives. For 
which reaſon our grant written in golden 
letters, 1s to be delivered to the princes 
of Migonne and Ouve; purſuant to which 
they ſhall have full authority to govern 
and protect in our and the hereditary 
prince's name our dominions, and to ad- 
miniſter juſtice both in civil and crimi- 
nal cauſes. We therefore order and com- 
mand all kings, princes, dukes, earls, 
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executed, 


The ermpe- HE ſaid patent being publiſhed by 
he. 1. his imperial majeſty's order, the ad- 
. miniſtrators, as well as the reſt of the 
te ami. eſtates, took the oath of allegiance to the 
uus. hereditary prince; which done, the ad- 
miniſtrators upon their knees returned his 
majeſty thanks for the honour he had be- 
ſtowed upon them, wiſhing him a long 
and happy life. His majeſty lifting them 
up, ordered them to fit down by him, and 
diſcloſed to them ſome of his treaſures which 
were buried under ground, beſides ſeveral 
other matters relating to the adminiſtra- 
tion of rhe ſtate. 

Then the three princes and two prin- 
ceſſes being called in, he exhorted them to 


follow the directions of their governors 
Vol. III. 


_ | - 


ec 


*© dents, counſellors, admirals, chancel- 


lors, and all other perſons in our ſervice, 
as deputies, adminiſtrators, farmers, in- 
habitants, ſoldiers, citizens, and others 
inhabiting the cities, villages, or any 
places whatever, all and every one in 
particular, to receive and acknowledge 
the before-mentioned two princes, admi- 
niſtrators, and governors of the realm, 
till the hereditary prince came of age, 
and to take the oath of fidelity to them; 
and ſhew them the ſame reſpe& as to 
our own perſon, and, as becomes faith- 
ful and true ſubjects, to behave them- 
ſelves in all reſpects according to the 
true intent of this parent. We alfo 
annul by thefe preſents all laws or con- 
ſtitutions which may ſeem contrary to 
the true meaning thereof; and to give it 
all the authority and weight that can be, 
have in conjunction with the hereditary 
prince, and the princes, dukes, and 
lords of this aſſembly, ſigned it with our 
own hand, and ordered the great ſeal to 
be affixed to it. For the ſame reaſon we 
** have alſo commanded the ſame to be 
regiſtred in all the courts, councils, 
and treafuries of our empire, that no 


body may plead ignorance of this our 
* laſt will.” 
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Dated at the Imperial Court at Digelege; 
19 Aug. 1613. 


0:28-4:23, 


The Hereditary Princes are carried to Cockele-Corle. Gael Heneraed 
is routed ; and being ſummoned to Court, is made Priſoner, and 


and taking the eldeſt prince in his arms 
My deareſt jon, ſaid he, I wiſh you and 
your brothers and ſiſters all imaginable proſ- 
perity : and then turning to the princes of 
Migonne and Ouve ; Receive, ſays he, from 
my hands theſe my deareſt treaſures, which I 
commit to your care; and thus delivered 
them up to the two adminiſtrators, who 
took care to have them convey'd in the 


night-time to the dukedom of Cockele-Corle They are 
for their better ſecurity, charging thoſe carriedro 


who conducted them, upon their lives not 
to divulge whither they were carried : 
which done, the aſſembly was diſſolved the 

twentieth. 
The Portugueſe had no ſooner notice 
of the death of the empreſs, and the ſick- 
7 0 neſs 
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clergymen, nobles, governors, and heads Baldæus. 
of provinces and cities, captains, preſi- WWW, 
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Baldeus.neſs of the emperor, but they left no ſtone 


WYW unturned (notwithſtanding the miſcarriage 


of their deſign upon Panua) to raiſe new 

troubles. For this purpoſe they had found 

means to bring over to their ſide the ſon of 

Gael Heneracd, governor of Harcipate, pre- 

ſident in the dukedom of Cockele-Corle, who 

all along had ſupplied them with proviſions 

at Malane, and had engaged ſeveral of 

the nobility to raiſe diviſions, thereby to 

give opportunity to the Portugueſe to make 

themſelves maſters of the kingdom. The 

two princes adminiſtrators having got ſome 

notice of the matter, they reſolved to find 

out the bottom of this 1 For this 

purpoſe the prince of Migonne marched the 

15th of September at the head of a good 

body, under pretence of changing the gari- 

ſons on the frontiers, but near Ode and 

Fatteno met Heneraed's forces, who being 

not a little ſurpriſed at the ſight of the 

prince, pretended they were ordered for 

Cottamale upon ſome particular buſineſs. 

The prince being now more than ever con- 

firmed in the matter, ordered their chief 

commander to be brought before him im- 

mediately, who being ſcarched, a letter of 

Gael Heneraed was found about him, v2. 

A letter That all things looked with a good face towards 

intercepred the accompliſhment of the deſign concerted be- 

CRE twixt them. That he had conſulted with his 

Son Abecque, preſident of Cockele-Corle, and 

that they had agreed with many of the nobility 

to murder the princes and princeſſes, and like- 

wiſe the princes of Migonne and Ouve, the 

i ue whereof they ſhould know as ſoon as it was 

put in execution. He ſent them in the mean 

time, a certain quanility of potoder, ball and 

proviſions, adviſing them to be upon their 

guard, becauſe the gariſon of Candy had been 

reinforced conſiderably of late, which ſcem' d 
as if ſome deſign were in hand againſt them. 

The prince gave immediate orders to 
ſeize the commander, who ſtanding upon 
his defence, was cut to pieces: His ſoldiers 
and pioneers attempted to ſave themſclves 
by flight; but being purſued were moſt 
ſlain, except a few that ſaved themſelves in 
the woods. The prince diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger immediately to the governour with 
orders to come immediately to court, hav- 
ing particular occaſion to concert ſome mat- 
ters of moment with him. 

He who knew nothing ofwhat was paſſed, 
appeared accordingly the 17th of September 
at the court in Candy; where being well re- 
ceived by the prince, they talked of ſeve- 
ral matters relating to the government; up- 
on which occaſion he gave him repeated aſ- 
ſurances of his fidelity, telling him, That 
he was ready to venture his life for the wel- 
fare of the empire. The prince of Migonne 
had much ado to — his anger, only 
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told him, We have nevertheleſs received cer- Baldæs. 
tain advice that you halch treaſon againſt the Ny 
crown, and are entered into a confederacy 
with the Portugueſes our enemies, contrary 
to the oath you have fo lately taken. He de- 
clared his innocence with many aſſcvera- 
tions, deſiring that he might be confronted 
with his accuſers: Whereupon the prince of 
Ouve told him, We could wifh you innocent, 
but are too well informed of your treachery, 
and ſo ordered him to withdraw (after ſome 
further excuſe) to be diſarmed, and his per- 
{on to be ſecured. 

The captain of the guard coming to ſeize 
him, he ſaid, Friend, you are wrong; and 
ſo made the beſt of his way towards the 
gate, in hopes of making his eſcape; but 
the captain asking him, Are you not the go- 
vernor Gael Heneraed? he anſwered, 77. 
The captain reply'd, Then I am not wrong; I 
beg your pardon, being obliged lo execute hi; 
majeſty*s orders. So that ſeeing there was no 
hopes of eſcaping, he deſired to be brought 
betore his majeſty, or before the prince's ad- 
miniſtrators. The captain told him, That 
he had no ſuch orders. Whercupon ſome of 
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In the mean time the two adminiſtrators,;,,,,,. 
took care to have the emperor's children . 
tranſported to another caſtle, and ſent or- came 
ders to all the governors to ſtop all the z wn 
ſoldiers of Heneraed, unleſs they were pro- 
vided with a paſſport from his majeſty, 

The 22d Heneraed was examined in the 
council; where at firſt he boldly deny'd 
every thing alledged againſt him; but ſoon 
after confeſſed the whoie, and begged mercy, 
alledging, That what he had done was out 
of diſcontent, becauſe he had not been pro- 
moted to a higher ſtation. He did not de- 
ny that twenty ſix noblemen had been con- He” 
cerned in this conſpiracy, yet refuſed to*""" 
name them; but ſeeing the Brahman, who 
had made the firſt diſcovery appear, he ſaid, 

No queſtion but you will ſoon know their names 
now ; however, 1 will not diſcover them. The 
Brahman declared, That Gael Heneraed 
had cauſed two gentlemen to be murdered, 
becauſe they refuſed to have a hand in th', * 
conſpiracy. The twenty ſix noblemen be- 
ing apprehended, confeſſed the fact; and ; 
the 25th being appointed for their trial. Tres — 
they were all condemn'd to death. The"... 
27th they were executed in the following, gegeu 
manner: The fifry ſoldiers who had en- men. 
deavoured to make their eſcape, had their 2 
heads cut off, The twenty fix noblemens e 
who 
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21, 21,215. who had ſigned the confederacy, had the heads 
\ SY WY cut off firſt, and then their bodies thrown be- 
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with red hot pinchers at each corner of the Baldæus. 
ſtreets, was broken alive upon the wheel. 


el 
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Candy; but are routed. Pi 
OON after the princes of Migonne of June, Don Franciſco de Menezes his en- Propoſe: A BAY 
and Ouve, together with the earl of voy to Candy, with full power to treat with “Le. [ 
Yuatre-Corle, took a progreſs to Coctele-Corle, the ſaid emperor upon the beſt terms he \ "EY 
being followed by two thouſand men, and could. Accordingly the faid envoy deliver- KN 
honourably received by the inhabitants; ed to the emperor a letter from the general, 9 
they ſettled matters upon the old foot, and and another from the viceroy of Goa, 97 
made ſome alteration in the coin, giving written in the king of Spain's name, the . Wink 
ſtrict orders not to raiſe the money above chief contents whereof (beſides ſome com- 9 
E the prefixed value. pliments) were, "UBS 
3 In che year 1614. there happened a ; i : 1 
. bloody engagement betwixt the imperial © That his catholick majeſty being averſe 7h, king bi 
luer: forces and the rebels, wherein four thouſand ** to the effuſion of human blood, was in- Spain's 02 
* men being killed on both ſides, and the laſt . clined to enter into a treaty with his ma- later. mi 
l. finding themſelves too weak, retreated in “ jeſty, in order to ſettle a firm and laſt- e 
the night time, and ſollicited the Portu- ing peace; for which purpoſe he had 1. 
4 Zueſe tor help. The emperor remaining thus granted full power to certain 'perſons of UL 
wtf maſter of the field, ordered his camp to be ** note to treat upon that head, deſiring 2 
0 ſtrongly fortified; and keeping only two ** that his majeſty would be pleaſed to ac- W140 
we, thouſand men, and one thouſand pioneers ** cept of them as ſuch, and give them a LH 
for his guard, he ſent his general with the ** favourable reception. 4 44 
whole army to cut off the retreat of the | 1 
enemy. The Portugueſe, having got notice Goa, Feb. 22. 1614. Wa * 
thereof, gathered ſecretly a body of one #1]. 
hundred Portugueſe, and five thouſand na- The general's letter was much to the WWE! 
the For- tives; and marching through unpaſſable ſame purpoſe. A's, 
_ ways, ſurpriſed the outguards, and entred The emperor having propoſed the mat- ih 
ul, dhe camp without much oppoſition, every ter the 13th following in council, it was re- {| 19.1 
** un, one ſcek ing how to ſave themielves by atime- ſolved they ſhould bring in their propoſi- N 
4, ly flight. In this action the prince of Mi- tions in writing, which being done the 18th 10 49 
gonne was wounded with a lance in his right of the ſame month, were 4s tollows. 18 
leg, and the prince of Ouve in the right 1 | | 115 
arm, and five hundred were ſlain upon the 1. The king of Spain is willing to e ol 445 
{pot on the emperor's ſide. ter into an amicable treaty with the em- & Wb 4! 
Anno 1614. March 14. Don Munno de peror. | : : . 
Feriera, brother of the earl of Fere, ar- 2. The peace to be concluded either for . 4 
rived at Columbo, in the quality of vice- eyer, or for a certain ſpace of years, to be 14 
roy of Goa, to relieve Don Feronimo d' O- Kept inviolably, and all hoſtilities to ceaſe 1 
viedo, He brought along with him about both by water and land immedately. _ 1 
45 one hundred thirty two Portugueſe, beſides a 3. Each party to keep what they are in 
n good number of Miſtices, to reinforce the poſſeſſion of at preſent. 
a” garrifons, with poſitive orders to endea- 4. His imperial majeſty ſhall renounce Z 
a vour, if poſlible, to procure a peace with his alliance with the Dutch, and engage 
the emperor of Ceylon. himſelf never to enter into any other with 
M7 Purſuant to theſe orders he ſent the 3d them for the future, or any other ſtate at 


ON. 


fore the dogs. Four of his chief counſellors 
were drawn with hot pinchers, had after- 
wards their hands cut off, and their bodies 
quartered, which were hung up about the 
caſtle. The unfortunate governor, who 


and afterwards thrown before the elephants, 
one of which threw him up to a conſidera- 
ble height, and afterwards catching him 
again, cruſhed him to pieces with his teeth. 
The reſt had the ood fortune to eſcape to 


had been a ſpectator of the miſerable exits Columbo. 
of his accomplices, being likewiſe burnt . 
CHAP, XVI 


A Battle betwixt the Emperor and the Rebels. The Portugueſe pro- 
poſe a Treaty of Peace; which is refuſed. They march towards 


enmity 
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Baldeus. enmity with Spain and Portugal, and to 
Www permit no other European nation to traf- 
fick there. 

5. Both parties to be at liberty to traffick 
in what commodities they pleaſe, with- 
out entering into any articles upon that 
bead. 

6. His majeſty ſhall grant liberty for the 
free exerciſe of the Roman catholick re- 
ligion in Candy, and the building a church 
and convent, with convenient habitations 
for two or three hundred perſons, both of 
the clergy and laity. 

7. His majeſty ſhall ſend one of his heredi- 

tary princes to keep his court at Columbo, 

in en whereof they will ſend a perſon of 
quality to ſtay always near his majeſty. 

8. His imperial majeſty ſhall reſtore all the 
jewels, money, priſoners, ſlaves of both 
ſexes, cannon, &c. taken in the laſt 
war. 


Are vejeR. Theſe propoſitions being read and deba- 
ed. ted in the council, it was reſolved not to 
enter into any further treaty with the Por- 
tugueſe, as fearing, not without reaſon, that 
ſome treacherous deſign (as often had hap- 
pened before) lay concealed under this pre- 
rended treaty. An anſwer was therefore re- 
turned to the Portugueſe envoy, Jun. 20. 
That his imperial majeſty was not inclined 
to treat with the king of Spain, before all 
the lands and lordſhips taken from him 
were reſtored : That however the Spaniards 
ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of Gale and Co- 
lumbo, with the territories thereunto belong- 
ing ; but that his imperial majeſty would 
by no means renounce his alliance made with 
the Dutch, but keep the ſame inviolably. 
Furthermore his majeſty required a tull com- 
penſation of all the damages he had ſuſtain- 
ed in this war, and was reſolved to have 
cuſtom paid him of all goods exported or 
imported. 

The Portugueſe finding them ſo reſolute, 
would fain have made a conſiderable abate- 
ment in their pretenſions; for which pur- 
pole they propoſed a ceſſation of arms: which 
being lik&wile rejected, the envoy returned 
the 8th of June without effecting any thing, 
with a letter from the emperor, directed to 
the Portugueſe general, containing in ſub- 
ſtance, That he was reſolved not to violate his 
oath with the Dutch; and that being ſenſible 
no faith ought to be given to the Portuguele, 
he intended to purſue them by force of arms ; 
and that they might make their account accor- 
dingly. 

The Portugueſe not a little exaſperated at 
ſo reſolute an anſwer, marched with an 
army of twenty five thouſand men towards 
Candy, The emperor's army conſiſted of 
twenty nine thouſand men, and meeting juſt 
near Walane, Aug. 6. a ſmart engagement 
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enſued, in which the Portugueſe were worſt- Ba/dey: 
ed, two thouſand one hundred Indians, and . 
forty Portugueſe being ſlain on their ſide, 4e l 
with the loſs of ſeven hundred men on the 
emperor's ſide. The Portugueſe ſaved them- 

ſelves from a total defear, by the favour of 

the adjacent woods. 

This victory occaſioned no finall joy at 
Candy; where the prince of Migoune and 
the prince of Ouve, who had led the yan, 
were received with more than ordinary re- 
ſpect. Soon after a deſerter came to Candy, 
who gave them an account of the whole con- 
dition of the Portugueſe camp, which might 
have been entirely ruin'd, had the Cingaleſe 
purſued their victory. He told them, that 
before the battle, they had not left above 
three hundred men at Columbo, which had 
occaſioned ſuch fears and tumults in that 
city, that the ſame might have been eaſily 
ſurprized with a moderate force; and that 
upon the return of the general from the ar- 
my, he had ordered ſeveral to be hanged 
upon that account. 

The 29th of Auguſt, the emperor decla- Teen. 
red, That he would marry the daughter of!” 021 
the late empreſs by her firſt husband, alledg- 78," 
ing, That he had debauched her before, daugtre- 
which made moſt of the great men conſent iran. 
to the match; but the prince of Migonne 
oppoſed the ſame, telling the emperor with 
a great deal of freedom, That to commit 
inceſt was directly contrary to the word cf 
God; and that for that reaſon he could never 
approve of it, but was obliged to put his impe- 
rial majeſty in mind of his ſalvation. Theſe 
words having drawn tears from the empe- 
ror's eyes, he promiſed to lay aſide all 
thoughts of that nature for the future, and 
to converſe with her no otherwiſe than a fa- 
ther might do with his daughter. 

The 5th of Oclober, thoſe of Candy de- 
feated a convoy of nine hundred Portugueſe, 
that were marching with proviſions and am- 
munition to Camdy, but had not the ſame 
ſucceſs in another enterprize; for having 
laid an ambuſh of five hundred men, to in- 
tercept the Portugueſe general, as he was 
coming from Columbo to Malane, the Por- 
tugueſe having got intelligence thereof, ſent 
a ſtronger body, which ſurrounded them, 7% Fo 
and cut them all to pieces, except two Cin- Ft fe 
galeſe, who hid themſelves among the dead, Hunde, 
till the night gave them an opportunity to Candids 
make their eſcape, 

Towards the end of the year 1614. the 
inhabitants of Balecal having murdered the 
ambaſſadors of the king of Palygam upon 
the road, a furious war enſued betwixt them, 
in which the laſt worſted (with the aſſiſtance 
of the prince of Ove) the king of Balecalo, 
who was himſelf treacherouſly murdered, 
and his kingdom beſtowed upon the king of 
Palugam, 
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Mr. Boſchhouwer ſent as an Ambaſſador to the United Provinces; en- 
ters into an Engagement with the Crown of Denmark : Dies in his 


Return to the Indies. 


Gule Gedde the Daniſh Commodore arrives 


in Ceylon; Returns without effecting any Thing. The Portugueſe 
erect divers Fortifications by Fraud. The Emperor's Enter prize upon 


Columbo. 


Arcellus de Boſchbouwver, who had (as 
we have underſtood) attained to the 
higheſt dignities in the empire of Ceylon, 
being deſirous to make himſelf known by 
ſome great enterprize, obtained leave from 
the emperor, 1615. to go to Maſulipatam, 
to ſollicite the ſo-long promiſed ſuccours 
againſt the Portugueſe, with full power to 
enter into alliances with all ſuch kings, 
princes, and ſtates, as he thought might con- 
tribute any thing towards clearing his ma- 
jeſty's dominions fram the Portugueſe. 
Having ſor this purpoſe obtained divers 
letters and credentials, wherein his majeſty 
promiſed to ratify every thing the ſaid Mr. 
Boſchhouwer ſhould treat of with any prince 
upon that ſubject, he ſet out in quality of 


Bthbou- ambaſſador and plenipotentiary from Ceylon 


and 


enbaſſ 


Ard thence 
Mo 


Hol- 


we ſent the th of May, 1615. and arrived June 2. 
at Maſulipatam, where at that time one 


Hans wan Haſe, director and viſitor-general 
of the Indies, commanded in chief, who 
went along with Marcellus de Boſchbouwer, 


cn e to Bantam, in order to concert meaſures 
bum. with Gerard Reynſt, the Dutch general there, 


concerning the intended ſuccours againſt rhe 
Portugueſe, 

But the ſaid general being dead ſometime 
before, and the war carried on at that time 
by the Dutch company in the Molucca iſlands 
and thoſe of Banda, as alſo againſt Poulo 
Ay, hindering the Dutch at that juncture 
from ſending the promiſed ſuccours to the 
emperor of Ceylon, (it being abſolutely re- 
quiſite to ſecure the Molucca's, before they 
could think of any new conqueſts,) it was 
reſolved by the council at Bantam to per- 
mit Mr. Boſchbouzver (at his earneſt requeſt) 
to go to Holland, in order to repreſent the 
true ſtate of matters in the empire of Ceylon 
to their high and mightineſſes the ſtates- ge- 
ncral, his highneſs the prince of Orange, and 
the directors of the Eaſt-India company. 

But upon his arrival in Holland, he found 
things not in any wiſe to anſwer his expec- 
tation; for in regard of his quality and high 
[tation in Ceylon, pretending to much more 
reſpect and honour than the company was 
willing to grant him, this occaſioned ſuch 


Conteſts among them, that he reſolved (not- 
Vor. III. 


The Portugueſe beaten. 


withſtanding his allegiance due to the ſtates) Baldæus. 
to go into Denmark, where he arrived WWW 
June 16.0.8. 1617. and not long after en- 

tered into an engagement with the Danes xngages 
at Copenhagen, which was ratified by cheir with the 
king Chritian IV. 1618. March 30. Ac- Danes. 
cordingly he ſet fail from Denmark, with od ogg 
his lady, (who challenged the title of prin- o. 
ceſs of Migonne, and a retinue of ſervants 

and ſoldiers, but died before he came to the Dies. 

end of his voyage ; after which, moſt of 

the ſoldiers deſerted on the coaſt of Coroman- 

del, (where his lady died alfo afterwards, ) 
whereby, though all his deſigns vaniſhed into 

ſmoke, yet will it perhaps not be beyond 

our purpoſe, to give a more circumſtantial 

account of this unfortunate voyage. 

Mr. Beſchhouwer having (as we told you) a, 
obtained a man of war, and a yacht ' pr of his 
the king of Denmark, on account of the em- voyage. 
peror of Ceylon, and the Daniſh Eaſt- India 
company (lately erected) having joined five 
ſhips with them, under Gule Gedde, a Daniſh 
nobleman, they ſer ſail out of the Sound ; 
and after many tempeſts and other difficul- 
ties, having paſſed the Engliſh channel, they 
did not arrrive in Ceylon till twenty two 
months after,viz. 1620. not without the loſs 
of a conſiderable number of their men (among 
whom was Mr. Bo/chbouwwer himſelf) that 
periſhed for want of proviſions, and the fa- 
tigues of ſo tedious a voyage. 

Some of theſe ſhips arriving in the har- The Danes 
vour of Balecalo, others at Couljare, Gule arrive in 
Gedde gave notice of his arrival, and of the Ceylon. 
occaſion thereof, as alſo of the death of 
Boſchhouwer, to the emperor; who no ſooner 
underſtood his death, and that the Danes 
pretended to put the equipment of this ſqua- 
dron to his account, but he appeared much 
ſurpriz'd thereat, declaring, That he had The empe- 
given no authority to Boſchhouwwer to enter [;".- 2. 
into ſuch an engagement; ſo that the Danes 
had nothing but bare words, in recompence 
of the vaſt charge they had been at upon 
this account. 

The Daniſh commodore Gule Gedde find- 
ing himſelf thus diſappointed in all his 
hopes, applied all his thoughts, how to re- 
imburſe the king his maſter part of the 

7X charge 
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Baldæus. charge he had been at in the equipment of 


WYW this ſquadron ; for which reaſon 
The Daniſh upon 4 


commodore 


eie; 


e ſeized 
Boſchbeuwwer's effects aboard his veſ- 
ſels, after having taken care of his burial, 


Boſchhou- which was performed with little pomp; but 


wer's ef- 


fefts, 


that of his ſon of three years of age, (who 
being born at Copenhagen, was godſon of 
king Chriſtian IV. and died likewiſe in this 
voyage) was done with more ſolemnity. 
The ſeizing of Boſchbouwer*s effects _ 
performed in the harbour of Trinquenemale 
by Gule Gedde, he ſent his widow at her re- 
queſt to Candy, ſtripp'd of every thing, ex- 
cept what ſhe had ſaved privately by the 
aſſiſtance of ſome friends, from whence af- 
ter a ſtay of ſeven years, ſhe was by the 
22 Zenerat, (at the requeſt of general 
Roland Crape) ſent with ſome ſervants to 
Tranquebare. 

After the departure of Boſchhouwer's wi- 
dow for Candy, the commodore Gule Gedde 
ſer ſail with part of his ſquadron from Cout- 
are, in order to join the reſt of his ſhips at 
Batecalo, and to ſollicite once more ſatisfac- 
tion from the emperor ; but in the mean 
while, one of his ſhips that was left at Trin- 
quenemale being ſeized upon by the ſhip's 
crew, and afterwards ſplit upon the roc 
the ſeamen and ſoldiers got with their boats 
to the coaſt of Coromandel, where ſome of 
them took ſervice among the Portugueſe at 
St. Thamas, the reſt among the Dutch at Pa- 


Returns to Liacatte. Gule Gedde having but ſmall hopes 


Denmark. of ſucceſs, and fearin 


The Portu- 


that ſome of the 
other ſhips might follow their example, 
thought fit to weigh anchor, and take his 
next courſe for Denmark. 

The Portugueſe being infinitely glad at 
the departure of theſe unwelcome gueſts out 
of Ceylon, now bent all their thoughts how 
to exclude all other nations from the traffick 
of that country: to encompaſs which, they 
judged it the moſt proper means to erect a 
fort near that harbour, the place whereof 
(after a narrow view taken of the ground, 
and various debates) was pitched upon at 
the north-weſt point of the bay, upon a neck 
of land jetting out into the ſea, on the back- 
ſide of the Pagode of Trinquenemale, the 
walls whereof would be of conſiderable ad- 
vantage to them. 

Accordingly the ſaid fort being begun 


gueſe ere 1622. was carried on with all imaginable 
4 new fert Vigour to bring it to perfection, before the 


emperor of Candy (with whom they were 
at peace then) could have any notice of it. 
For no ſooner was that prince advertifed of 
this treacherous deſign, but he proteſted 
againſt it, and ſent a conſiderable force to 
demoliſh it ; but being repulſed by the Por- 
tugueſe, theſe continued the fortifications, 
being an irregular triangular fortreſs, which 
they furniſhed with great cannon taken out 
of the ſea, belonging formerly to the Da- 
C 


niſh ſhip that was caſt away near that Balder: 


place. 

Whilſt the Portugueſe were embroiled with 
the Cingaleſe upon that account, a certain 
Radye of the Malabars entered the kingdom 
of 9 with a conſiderable force, in 
hopes to recover the ſame from the Poriu- 
gueſe, who had lately conquered the ſame: 


but Philippo d'Olivere their general, an old Row 21, 
experienced captain, received them ſo brave- *aabus, 


ly, that few of them returned into their na- 
tive country. 


The Portugueſe having thus once more 3% u. 
rid their hands of their enemies, yet not mw: ſe, 


thinking themſelves ſecure, unleſs th 
ſtrengthened their conqueſts by ſome addi- 
tional fortifications, ordered certain new 
works to be made, which afterwards were 
changed into a royal fortreſs with four baſ- 
tions. The foundation whereof was laid, 
1624. but not brought to perfection till 
the year 1632. being lined \ with white 
ſtone, 

But to eſtabliſh themſelves the better in 
this iſland, they concluded a peace (by the 
mediation of certain clergymen) with the 
emperor, who was willing to embrace it, 
till he could find a more convenient oppor- 
tunity of revenging himſelf for the many af- 


fronts they had put upon him; one of the lun 
peace was, That the with the 
Portugueſe ſhould not build any other forts Oy 


main b Ae of this 


or fortifications in any place of the empire, 
but might remain in poſſeſſion of what they 
had at preſent. 

Notwithſtanding this agreement, which 
was ſo advantageous to the Portugueſe, find- 
ing that the European nations had ſtill a free 
acceſs into the kingdom of Candy by the ri- 
ver Palliagamme, (otherwiſe called Batecalb,) 
they were contriving all poſſible means to 
ſecure that paſſage to themſelves. 


To accompliſh their end with all imagi- CI 
of the Pat- 


nable ſecrecy, they pitched upon a Miſtice, cupuck, 


an experienced engineer, who, being of a 
dark colour, was ſent in the diſguiſe of a 
Guſuratte Fogy, or mendicant frier, from 
Columbo to Batecalo, who ſettled himſelf in 
the village of Samanture; from whence ha- 
ving taken a full view of all the circumja- 
cent country for two years together, he 
pag upon a ſandy place, about two 
eagues one half from the village, for the 
erecting of the deſigned fort ; but finding, 
upou ſtrict enquiry, that the channel lead- 
ing that way from the mouth of the river, 
was the greateſt part of the year choked up 
with ſand ; and that conſequently there 
would be no conveniency of getting freſh 
water there, he was forced to go about fix 
leagues lower down the river, where meet- 
ing with a ſmall iſle of a league in circuit, 
and not above a mile diſtant from the main 


channel, convey'd thither directly from the 
mouth 


Bal, 


The 
eſe a 
pulſe 
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Baldeus. mouth of the river, he returned to Columbo; hundred Miſtices, and eight thouſand Cin- Baldeus. 
aud having given a full account to the go- galeſe; and the prince of Ouve being joined by WWW. 
| vernment there of the advantageous ſituation his two brothers, Yy/iapalla and Raja Singa, 
of this iſle for their intended project, the made up an army of twenty three thouſand 
Portugueſe ſent him back in 1627. with men, who (according to the advice of the 


f the 
abars, 


d two 


p k as, 


thirteen companies of ſoldiers, in order to 

put it in execution. Theſe, at their arrival, 
having ſecured themſelves by throwing up 

ſome intrenchments incloſed with paliſadoes, 

to work they went with all expedition to 
perfect the intended fortreſs, Which was of 

na a quinquangular figure, with three baſtions. 

The Cinga- The king of Candy had no ſooner intelli- 


leſe are re- 


gence thereof, but he ſent a good body of 


emperor their father) kept at a diſtance, 
ſeeming to avoid an engagement. The Por- 
tugueſe being much ſurprized at their being 
ſuffered to paſs the mountains of Ouve with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition, marched dire! 
to Badule the capital city of that dukedom, 
which they took and plundered with all the 
circumjacent country, and fo retired again 
towards the mountains, the princes being 


) Plundes 
Badule. 


2 troops thither to prevent their deſign: they all the while ſpectators of their ravages, 
made ſhift to land in the iſland, but were with a reſolution to watch their opportunity 
forced to retreat without effecting any thing, of taking a ſevere revenge, ſo ſoon as the 
and leave the Portygreſe to perfect their for- Cingaleſe (according to their promiſe) ſhould 
tifications; which they did ſoon after, being deſert the Portugueſe. 
well provided with all forts of materials for Theſe things were not ſo ſecretly carried 
ſuch a purpoſe. on, but that Conſtantine de Saa got ſome 

nie eme · The emperor finding himſelf thus by no ſcent of the matter. This made him ſum- 

wb of leſs than ſeven capital forts, built on all mon before him all their chief officers, un- 

Coealeſe the beſt avenues of the iſle, reduced to fuch to whom he repreſented the reaſons of his 

« Colum- ſtraits by the Portugueſe, that without their ſuſpicion, but in very obliging terms, think- 

Www conſent he was not in a condition to keep ing it his beſt way to diſſemble, yet to uſe all 
the leaſt correſpondence with any foreign imaginable precautions againſt them. They 
nation, reſolved to try his utmoſt to draw poſitively denying what was alledged againſt 
theſe thorns out of his fleſh, For this pur= them, he continued his march till night, 

* poſe he thought fit to try the inclinations when finding the enemy to keep cloſer to 
. of the Cingaleſe inhabiting at Columbo; him than they uſed to do, and being con- 
and finding them ready to revolt by rea- firmed in his former ſuſpicion by freſh in- 
ſon of the many indignities received from telligence, he ordered the Cingaleſe (contrary 
the Portugueſe, he engaged them to his par- to what they uſed to do) to pitch their 
ty. Things being thus ſettled, the only tents in the tcenter of the camp, and the 
ing remaining was, how to entice their next morning with break of day for the 
general Conſtantine de Saa to take the field, whole army to ſet fire to all their baggage, 
by which means they might find an oppor- (except wearing apparel,) the better to fur- 
tunity of going over to the emperor. Know- ther their march. They had ſcarce march- 
ing therefore that Don Michael de Noronha, ed a few hours, when the princes coming up 
Conde de Linbaros, the then viceroy of Goa, pretty cloſe with the Portugueſe army, the 
3 had lately wrote an affronting letter to the eight thouſand Cingaleſe joined with their 
pat ſaid general, wherein he told him, That he countrymen, and with their joint- forces at- Are ar- | 
. was more fit for a merchant than a ſoldier, tacked them in the flank at the deſcent of a #acked in 


and that he regarded more his own profit 
than the king's glory, and his conqueſt, 
they infinuated into him, That ſince both 
his expeditions againſt Candy had proved 
unſucceſsful, it would not be amils (to re- 
trieve his honour) to try his fortune againſt 
Ove, promiſing to appear in the field with 
all their power; which they did accord- 
ingly, | 
Conſtantine de Saa, the Portugueſe general 
was ſo highly pleaſed at this propoſition, 
that he not only gladly embraced it, but 
alſo ſent a challenge to Comarra Singe Ha- 
ſtanne, prince of Ouve, eldeſt ſon of the 
emperor Zenerat Adaſcyn, who ſent him 


e bor. word, that he would expect his coming like 


pucle rake à man of honour. Accordingly the Poriu- 
the fels, gueſe general took the field the 3oth of Au- 
guſt with one thouſand three hundred of 
his own countrymen, one thouſand ſeven 


mountain, firing upon them very furiouſly * 


through an adjacent wood, whereabouts a 
great number of the Portugueſe were ſlain, 
the C:ingaleſe falling in pell-mell among 
them with their ſcymetars and pikes, eſpe- 


eir march 


cially after a fudden ſtorm had rendered the And route 


Portugueſe firelocks almoſt uſeleſs, without 


which they might probably have made a 
tolerable good retreat. Conſtantine de Sag 
their general had his head cut off by one 
of the rebellious Cingaleſe, which he pre- 
fented to Raja Singa upon a drum, whilſt 
he was waſhing himſelf in a neighbouring 
brook. To confeſs the truth, de Saa de- 
ſerved a much better treatment, both in re- 
ſpect of his valour, and the many good of- 
fices he had done to the ſame Cingaleſe at 
Columbo, who now ſo baſely betray'd him 
and his whole army. | 


Ic 
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Baldus. It is not eaſy to be imagined what a con- 
A ſternation this genera! defeat occaſioned 
among the Portugueſe in the iſle of Ceylon, 

and eſpecially at Columbo; for the defence 
whereof there were ſcarce any troops left 

behind, except a few of the moſt antient 

Columbo among the inhabitants. This encouraged 
beſieged by the emperor to ſend his youngeſt ſon Ma- 
—— haſtanne, (afterwards named Raja Singa,) to 
f form the ſiege of that place, which he did 
accordingly ; but was ſo bravely received by 


A Deſcription of CEY LON. 


Lancerotte de Seſies their governor, that af- Balde, 
's 


ter a whole month's ſiege, he was forced to 
retreat without effecting any thing. The 
beſieged being afterwards reinforced from 
Goa with four hundred men, (among whom 
were three hundred Cafers,) with a conſi- 
derable quantity of proviſions, ammunition, 
and other neceſſaries, began to hold up 
their heads again, and bid defiance to the 
Cingaleſe. 


HA F. XVIII. 


The Emperor dies. Inteſtine Diviſions betwixt his two Sons. The 
Portugueſe at War with the new Emperor; make Peace with him. 
The Hollanders invited, by his Majeſty's Letter to the Governor of 
Paliacatta, to come into the Iſle of Ceylon. 


The old em- 


OON after, viz. 1632. the old empe- 
peror dies. 


ror happening to die, left the empire 
betwixt his three ſons, viz. Oude to Com- 
marra Singa Haſtanne his eldeſt ſon, Matele 
to Viſia Palla Haſtanne his ſecond, and Can. 
dy to Mahaſtanne the youngeſt, who, be- 
The young- {des this, aſſumed the imperial title under 
eſt ſon ſeixes the name of Raja Singa Adaſcyn, to the no 
— ſmall diſſatisfaction of his eldeſt brother 
title. Comarra Singa Haſtanne, whom he knew ſo 
well how to amuſe under different preten- 
ſions, that the matter remained undecided 
as long as he lived; and, immediately af- 
ter his death ſeized upon the province of 
Ouve, which Viſia Palla the ſecond brother 
(who claimed one half for his ſhare) rook ſo 
heinouſly, that matters came betwixt them 

to an open rupture. 

The Portugueſe having by this time re- 
ceived divers ſupplies from Goa, and pretty 
well recovered of their late diſgrace, re- 

The Portu- ſolved to improve this opportunity to their 

8 advantage. For which purpoſe entring the 

* the Low Lands, they forced moſt of the princes 

emperor. there to fide with them, but durſt not ven- 
ture to attempt the paſſage of the mountains. 
They pitched their rents therefore near Al- 
lago, as the moſt proper place to keep the 
adjacent country in awe: but Raja Singa, 
the new emperor, ſurprized them in their 

Are beaten. camp, and forced them to retreat with all 
haſte to Columbo. 

The Portugueſe now finding themſelves 
unable to cope with the emperor, thought 
it requiſite to come to an agreement; for 
which purpoſe having ſent their envoys to 

Makepeace. Candy, a peace was concluded according- 
ly; but ſoon broken again on the Portugueſe 
ſide, who let flip no opportunity to improve 
their adyantage, notwithſtanding the faid 
Ppoace. 

5 


Raja Singa being thus fully convinced, 
that no firm peace was likely to be ſettled 
with the Portugueſe in Ceylon, diſſembled 
his reſentment; but in the mean time re- 
ſolved to invite the Hollanders to force them 
out of the iſle 3 and accordingly ſent the 
following letter, dated Sept. 9. 1636, to the 
governor of Paliacatta. 


I Raja Singa, emperor of the iſle of 
Ceylon, king of Candy, Settevaca, 
Danbadany, Anorayapore, Fafnapat- 
nam, prince of Ouve, Mature, Di- 
navaca, Quatre-Corle, great duke of 
Sette-Corle, Matalte, ear] of Catajar, 
Trinquenemale, Batecalo, Valefebuitena, 
Dumbra, Panoa, Patoveta, Putelaon, 
Vaſſare, Gale, Billigaon, marquis of 
Duramira, Ratenura, Tinipane, Ax- 
cepaon, lord of the ports of Alicaon, 
Caleture, Columbo, Negombo, Chilao, 
Madampe, Calpentyn, Ariputure, Ma- 
naar, and of the pearl-fiſhery. 


ry fame has already made known 


*© you the good ſucceſs of our arms again 


cc 


ly requiſite to give a more particular ac- er, 


count thereof to the governor of the for- 
treſs of Paliacatta. Firſt of all the em- 
peror did regain from the Portugueſe the 
two fortreſſes of Walane and Forago, as 
** likewiſe the city of Marua Goma, with 
** five hundred Portugueſe inhabitants, and 
a good number of monks of divers or- 
ders. Don Nuno Alvares Perere being 

then their general, thought thereupon 
** fit to make peace in order to recover 
the priſoners taken by the emperor's 
* forces. About eleven years after the 
concluſion 
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18 Hough I do not queſtion but that 2 Du 


to invited n. 
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the Portugueſe, yet did judge it abſolute- fe, It 
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concluſion of the ſaid peace, Conflantihe de 
Saa, being made their general, did trea- 
cherouſly ſurprize Fafnapatnam, and built 
the forts of Batecalo and Trinquenemale, 
giving no other reaſon for their ſo doing 
to the emperor, than that having certam 
intelligence, that ſome of their European 
enemies were coming to ſettle there, they 
were forced to erect theſe fortifications 
for their own defence. About a year 
after the frier they had left their hoſtage 
at Candy, being releaſed by the emper- 
or, (according to his parole,) they made 
a powerful irruption into the empire: 
and after their retreat the emperor hap- 
pening to die, I had ſcarce aſcended the 
throne, but within eleven months after 
they made another incurſion z but en- 
countring them near Ambatana, we for- 
ced them to retreat with conſiderable 
lols. Seven months after they invaded 
the dukedom of Oude, where we routed 
them in a ſmart engagement; and the 
rebellious natives having deſerted them, 
and joined with us, (according to their 
duty,) compleated our victory: their gene- 
ral, a major-general, and the governor of 
Dinavaca, being ſlain upon the ſpot, with 
four hundred ſoldiers, and their colonel of 
the artillery, their governor of the ſeven 
Corles, and Matura, with three hundred 
ſoldiers, many captains, and enſigns ta- 
ken priſoners. Since that time we took 
the fort of Mantea Ravane with one 
hundred Portygueſe ſoldiers with their 
captains, and another fort in Sofragaen, 
with three companies, beſides that two 
other fortifications of theirs were demo- 
iſhed. It was much about the ſame time 
that I kept the city of Columbo inveſted 
for thirty days; but finding my felt ill, 
I returned to Candy, leaving the com- 
mand of my forces to Mara Tana Wan- 
daar, who, within fifteen days after my 
departure retreating thence, thereby gave 
an opportunity to the enemy to protract 
the war for a year and half, and afſter- 
wards deferred in perfon to the enemy. 
did alſo fall into the enemies dominions, 
and having entrenched my ſelf near Ga- 
nelena in the four Corles, J did conſider- 
able miſchief, ſo that the new governor 
of Columbo, Diego de Melo de Caſtro, 
(formerly governor of St. Thomas,) ſent 
thither from Goa, was forced to ſue for 
peace, which I granted to prevent the 
miſeries and calamities of a long war, 
the ſaid general having ſworn by the 
name of his God, and in his king's ſtead, 
to deliver up the forts of Trinquenemale 
and Balecalo, and to releaſe all priſoners 
on both ſides. Thirteen months after the 


* . . 
* concluſion of this peace, the governor of 
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* Batecalo did fide with certain rebels, in Baldzus. 
order to aſſaſſinate one of my governors, WVW, 
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aiding and aſſiſting them alſo in robbing 
a bark belonging to me, and committing 
divers treacherous acts in many parts, as 
well of our own kingdoms, as thoſe of 
other Indian princes ; therefore I have ta- 


ken a reſolution to rid my hands of theſe 


enemies, and to declare my ſelf a brother 
in war with the king of the Hollanders, 
as long as the ſun and moon ſhall rejoice 
us with their light, and the viceroy of 
Zacatra and the governor of Paliacatta 
ſhall be willing to aſſiſt me, in hopes that 
this confederacy with the Dutch nation 
will anſwer my good intentions and ſen- 
timents of them. I the king let the go- 
vernor of Paliacatia know, that during 
the ſeven years ſince my acceſſion to the 
throne, I have made the beſt enquiry I 
could who was the moſt potent king in 
Europe, in order to oppoſe the deſigns 
of the Portugueſe : and being at laſt in- 
formed that the king of the Hollanders 
was not only a ſcourge to their king, but 
alſo ſupported by the ſtrength and power 
of ſeveral other kings his confederates, 
took a firm reſolution (relying upon 
the fidelity of the governor of Paliacatta) 
to declare my ſelf a brother in war to the 
king of the Hollanders as long as ſun and 
moon ſhall continue in the firmament. 
Tis true, ſome treaties of this kind have 
been made formerly betwixt my prede- 
ceſſors and the viceroy of Facatra, and 
the governor of Paliacatia; but theſe 
having proved ineffectual, it ſeems as if 
it had pleaſed God to bring the ſame to 
perfect ion under my reign, in hopes that 
the governor of Paliacatta will with all 
poſſible care ſecond our endeavours, where- 
of we give him aſſurances upon our royal 
word, that they ſhall be at liberty to 
erect a fortreſs either at Cotiar or Bate- 
calo; for which purpoſe they may employ 
a ſquadron of five ſhips, (a force ſufficient 
to ballance the preſent ſtrength of the 
enemy,) who may be ſecure of our aſ- 
ſiſtance, either by my ſelf in perſon, or 
by my brother. All the cannon or 
booty taken by them ſhall be ar their 
own diſpoſal ; and they ſhall be provi- 
ded with all forts of materials requi- 
ſite for the building of a fort either 
at Balecalo or Cottar. | further engage 


my ſelf by my royal word, to repay. 


the governor all the charges he fhall 
be at in equipping the ſaid ſquadron. 
to be ſent to my aſſiſtance, to which 
of the before-mentioned harbours you 
pleaſe. If the governor approves of 
theſe propoſitions, let him ſend a veſſel 
to Trinquenemale or Cotiar, in order to 
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Baldæus. 


AY 


Reſolution 
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*© tkanſport my ambaſſadors with ſafety to 
„ him, whom I would have reſt ſecure; 
that in caſe he can bring this buſineſs to 
e perfection, he ſhall be well rewarded for 
his ſervice according to his dignity and 
** merits: but if it be beyond his power, 
* let him diſpatch this meſſenger with all 
*© ſpeed to the viceroy of Jacatra. 


Dated the 9th 


of Sept. 1636. Raja Singa Imperador. 


CAP. XIX. 


A certain Brahman being diſpatched with Bade: 
this letter, the ſame lived for ſix months un- pg 
diſcovered among the Portugueſe at Fafna- 
patnam, before he could meet with a conve- 
niency to be tranſported to the coaſt of Co- 
romandel ; from whence he purſued his jour- 
ney by land to Paliacatta, where he deli- 
vered Raja Singa's letter to the then gover- 
nor Charles Reymiers. 


CH A Þ;--XIX; 


A Treaty; and Letter in return of that of the Emperor's. The Dutch 
Deputies in Ceylon are honourably received. Their Tranſactions; 


and return with the Emperor's Ambaſſadors. 


The Portugueſe en- 


deavour to render the Dutch ſuſpected. The Emperor's Anſwer to 


the Dutch Admiral. 


Harles Reyniers, the governour of Pa- 
liacatta, (afterwards general of the In- 

dies) had no ſooner received this letter, but 
he ſent the ſame to Batavia to the general 


acquainted with that country, they ſet fail 
tor Ceylon, where they arrived within five 
or ſix days after, and caſt anchor near the 
village of Calmony, or Calarme, about ſeven 


and great council of the Indies, who after 
mature deliberation reſolved to fend a per- 


of the coum ſon fitly qualified for ſuch a truſt aboard the 


cil of t 
8. 


Dutch en- 


Falcon yacht, in order to enter into a ſtrict 
amity and commerce with the emperor, and 
to procure a conſiderable cargo of cinna- 
mon; whereof immediate notice was alſo to 
be given to the Dutch fleet before Goa. 

It is to be obſerved, that ſometime be- 
fore this letter was brought to Batavia, the 
general Anthony van Diemen, and the coun- 
cil of the Indies, had already taken the af- 
fairs of Geylon into their conſideration, ha- 
ving ordered the beforeſaid Mr. Reyniers to 
make all poſſible enquiry, whether it were 
not feaſible to get ſome ſhare as well as the 
Portugueſe in the cinnamon trade. One John 
Thiiſſen, a maſter of a veſſel, (afterwards go- 
vernour of Malacca, and now a member of 
the council of the Indies,) who had been a 
priſoner in Ceylon, having alſo lately given 
the ſaid council an exact account of the con- 
dition of the iſte, it was reſolved 1637. 
to ſend him forthwith with three yachts, 
the Falcon, the Yoorburgh, and the Leſſer 
Hollandia, and the Ruttem frigat, to the 
coaſt of Coromandel, where coming to an 


leagues from the Cabo de Fradres, i. e. the 
Monks Cape. They ſent immediately one 
of the two before-mentioned negroes chow. 
to get intelligence what part of the country 
they were in; which being done by a cer- 
tain ſignal, (a fire made upon an adjacent 
hill,) they ſent him, after his return, in com- 


pany of the other negro with a letter of 


recommendation from the factor Chrimma 
to the emperor of Ceylon, under promiſe 
that they were to return in ſixteen days; 
which x did accordingly, bringing a- 
long with them not only certain hoſtages, 
and among them a certain Hollander, who, 
living at the emperor's court, was willing 
to accompany them, and gave them very 
good intelligence, but alſo the lord high- 
treaſurer of his majeſty, and John Alberts 
another Dutchman, a native of Embden (who 
having deſerted from Mr. Anthony Caen's 
ſhip, had ſince ſerved the emperor in the 
quality of a court-martial) in order to con- 
uct our envoys to the imperial court. 
Accordingly they ſet out on their journey 
from the village of Samanture, and in four 
days arrived at Pangergame in the country 
of Vintane, where they were introduced the 


anchor before Paliacatta the laſt day of Au- 
uſt, and their commiſſions being opened, 
fe was, in conjunction with the factor Au- 


drew Helmont, conſtituted envoy to the em- 


peror of Ceylon. 

Accordingly the 2 1ſt of Oclober they took 
woys ſent to their way towards Tegnapatnam, where hav- 
ing furniſhed themſelves with two negroes 

the 


ſame night by the light of torches into the jy w | 


emperor's preſence, who then kept his reſi- Jiexe 
dence at one of his pleaſure-houſes on the # #777 
other ſide of the river Mavilgange. Their“ 
reception was very magnificent, as will ap- 

pear anon by the entertainment given to Mr. 
Gerrard Hulft, whereot we ſhall have occa- 


ſion to giye a more ample deſcription. The 
credential 
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letter from 
the gover- 
nowr of La- 
Jacatta #0 
the emperor 
Ceylon. 


credential letters written by the governour 
of Paliacatia, and delivered by the envoys 
to his imperial majeſty, were as follows: 


To the moſt potent emperor Raja Sin- 
ga, &c. 


Moſt Potent Emperor ! 


« $1 OD protect your imperial majeſty. 
1 ( Your majeſty is not ignorant of the 
long and tedious wars we have for ſo 

many years laſt paſt carried on (by the 
e blefling of God) with good ſucceſs, both 
in Europe and the Indies, againſt the king 
of Spain and Portugal; and how at this 
time we keep Goa, their chief city in the 
Indies, blocked up with ſo numerous a 
** ſquadron of men of war, that they are 
* not in a condition to relieve any of their 
ſubjects from thence. We have under- 
e ſtood by your majeſty's letter the many 
outrages, inſolencies, treaſons, and wars, 
carried on by the Portugueſe againſt your 
majeſty ſince their ſettlement in your ter- 
ritories, contrary to the engagements, 
treaties and confederacies made betwixt 
you and them; all which they have 
treacherouſly broken, in order to make 
themſelves maſters of your empire, and 
to impoſe the moſt miſerable ſlavery up- 
on your ſubjects. Our general of Jaca- 
tra being informed of theſe deſigns, and 
your majeſty's moſt commendable inten- 
tions to free your country from ſuch un- 
welcome gueſts, and to ſecure your ſub- 
jects againſt all violences, by ſweeping 
out the very remnants of the Portugueſe : 
the general, I ſay, being extremely re- 
Joic'd at this reſolution, and more eſpe- 
cially that your majeſty deſired our aſſiſt- 
ance, did give immediate orders for the 
diſpatching of theſe envoys, to treat with 
your majeſty, and to declare to you the 
ſincerity of our intentions towards your 
majeſty and your ſubjects, in the ſame 
manner as the effects thereof have been 
ſufficiently approved by many of your 
neighbouring princes and nations. If 
your majeſty will be pleaſed to allow us 
the exportation of ſome cinnamon, we 
oblige our ſelves to aſſiſt your majeſty 
with muskets, powder, ammunition, 
and other arms; ſo that in caſe you will 
order two or more ſhips cargoes of cin- 
namon to be got ready for our uſe againſt 
May next, we either will pay ready money 
for it, or exchange the ſame for ammuniti- 
on or other merchandizes, as your majeſty 
ſhall think fir. So ſoon as our envoys are 
aſſured of your majeſty's reſolutions upon 
this head and of your intentions to 
enter into a further treaty with us, 
they ſhall (according to orders) ſer ſail im- 
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mediately to our fleet before Goa, to Baldæus. 


confer with the admiral how ſoon and ho W 


cc 


many ſhips may be detached out of his 
fleet either for the tranſportation of the cin- 
namon, or your majeſty's aid, according to 
the preſent exigency of affairs. We deſire 
therefore your majeſty to give theſe en- 
voys, ſent with a moſt ſincere intention 
to your majeſty, a ſuitable reception, 
and a favourable audience: and after- 
wards to diſpatch them with all conveni- 
ent ſpeed, to further their arrival at our 
** fleet before Goa, before the Mouſſon be 
** paſſed, which otherwiſe might prove no 
{mall obſtacle to our deſign. We ac- 
knowledge we ought to have preſented 
your majeſty with ſome foreign rarities 
(according to cuſtom;) but being ignorant 
of the condition of your country, and 
in no ſmall fear that theſe envoys might 
perhaps be detained by the Portugueſe, 
we hope your majeſty will excuſe the 
ſame for this time. We pray, moſt po- 
tent emperor, that god may grant your 
majeſty health, proſperity, and victory 
over your enemies. 
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Dated in the fort 


Gilda. the 2ak Subſcribed, 
of Oteb. 1637. 
You majeſty's moſt 
deovted ſervant, 
Charles Reyniers. 


The emperor, whilſt the envoys were Tranſatti- 
making their propoſitions, ſtood with the ons of the 
crown on his head, and a ſcymetar in his 9. 


hand, his head, arms, and legs adorn'd with 
Jewels, rings, and chains of gold. He en- 
quired after the ſtate of affairs in Holland, 
the health of the prince of Orange, and 
whether the envoys had a full power to treat 
with him. Unto which they anſwered, No: 
but that the admiral of the Dutch ſquardron 
before Goa had. So they were conducted to 
the apartments prepared for their reception, 
to reſt themſelves after ſo fatiguing a jour- 
ney. | 
The next day, being again admitted into 
the emperor's preſence, he asked them ſeve- 
ral matters concerning the preſent ſtate of 
affairs in Europe: The Portugueſe having 
made 1t their buſineſs to repreſent the Dutch 
as an inconſiderable Mob; and the emperor 
nevertheleſs having, by the great naval 
ſtrength that appear'd ere years in the Eaſt- 
Indies, conceived a quite different opinion 
of their ſtrength than what had been 
whiſpered about by the Portugueſe, was ve- 
ry glad to find the truth to prove agreea- 
ble to his former ſentiments, concerning the 

wer of a nation with whom he was going 
into a ſtrict confederacy againſt the Portu+ 


use. 
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Baldæus. gueſe. The next following day they began 
d enter upon a treaty about the cinna- 
mon, and the fort of Batecalo. Whilſt 
his majeſty held frequent conferences (twice 
a day for a whole week) with our depu- 
ties, a letter was ſent to the king or 
The portu-· Prince of AMateli (the emperor's brother) 


gueſe en- 


3 ; Columbo; wherein he complained of tbe in- 
Ds foe tended breach of the peace, ſtiling the 


pected, © Hollanders rebellious ſubjefts of the king of 


Portugal, who had incurred the hatred of all 
the other Indian princes, He added, That 
the emperor was guilty of this rupture, where- 
of he had given notice in a letter to the viceroy 
of Goa. His majeſty deſired that the ſaid 
letter ſhould be tranſlated into the Dutch, 
and be delivered by the envoys to the ad- 
miral before Goa; and told them for the 
reſt, that he was too well acquainted with 
The empe- their ways, to give car to theſe calum- 
ror's cour- ies: That he would endeavour to a- 
zeſy ro the muſe them with compliments, till he 
Dutch. he could find an opportunity of ſur- 
prizing the fort of Mankteware in the 
Low-Countries, near the ſouth ſhore of the 
iſle. He writ alſo a letter to the admiral 
Meſterwold, and ordered three deputies to 
go along with our envoys to take a view 
of the fleet before Goa, and to give account 
thereof to him. 

The 27th of the ſame month his ma- 
jeſty thought fit to diſpatch the envoys: 
Palaxiyas, or litters, were ordered for 
their journey, with ſome elephants for 
their baggage, and a convoy of twenty 
Laſcaryns, under the command of a co- 
lonel to conduct them, with orders to de- 
fray their charges in all pou W 
which they paſſed. It was further remark- 
able, that whilſt the governor of Paliacat- 
ta's letter was delivered to his majeſty, and 
the envoys made their propoſitions, he a- 

Their bon. Toſe from his chair, and remained ſtanding 
ourable All the while, an honour never done to the 
diſpacch. Portugueſes. The Dutch envoys ſet fail 
the 4th of the next following month of 
December, with the three before-mentioned 
deputies aboard the Falcon yacht, and com- 
ing up the 19th following with the Dutch 
ſquadron before Goa, they delivered to 
Adam Wefterwold, their admiral, the fol- 
lowing letter from his imperial majeſty. 


AVING ſent a letter in Septem- 
ber to the governor of Paliacatta, 


Letter of 9 
the empe- © 
ror to the 


Dutch ad- 


miral, ] 


y Diego de Melo de Caſtro, governor of 
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I received an anſwer thereupon the 19th Be! 
of November, 1637. but the Aon 8 
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not being inſtructed 1ufficiently to treat 
** with me, but the ſame being referred 
by the general of Jacatra to the admi— 
** ral of the fleet, I thought fit to ſend 
certain deputies to treat with your ex- 
cellency. The before- mentioned gover- 
nor having made mention alſo of the 
tranſportation of a certain quantity of 
cinnamon, your excellency, if you pleaſe, 
may ſend five men of war to attack the 
fort of Batecalo, and ſome other veſſels 
to other harbours, in order to take in all 
the cinnamon that is to be had there. I 
am informed that you intend to ſtay be- 
tore Goa till April next, and then are to 
return to Jacatra, in order to return af- 
terwards with all poſſible ſpeed to the 
harbour of Columbo; and thence to de- 
tach three ſhips to the harbour of Bate- 
calo, in order to make themſelves ma- 
ſters of that place, I will at the ſame 
time advance with my forces to Columbo; 
** and in caſe god be pleaſed to bleſs our 
arms with victory againſt our enemies, 
I dare aſſure you, upon my royal word, 
that the city ſhall be preſerved for our 
mutual uſe; and that we will enter in- 
to a contract with you concerning all 
the pepper and cinnamon in the iſſe. It 
is therefore that I judge it adviſable to 
come with your whole ſtrength, in or- 
der to accelerate our confederacy, which 
may be as durable as the ſun and moon: 
But if this ſhould not be convenient, 
pray ſend a truſty perſon whom we may 
treat with, there being little time to be 
** loſt, ſince things being already come to a 
rupture with the 7 we ſhall 
** ſtand in preſent need of your aſſiſtance. 
I expect the return of the three deputies 
vith the arrival of your fleet.“ 
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From Vintane 


Signed 
28 Nov. 1637. * 


Imperador Naja Singd. 


Sealed with the pummel of his majeſty's 
ſcymetar printed in red wax. 


It was directed, 


To the lord admiral of the Dutch fleet 
before Goa. 


CH-A-E 


CHAP. XX 


Baldeus. \ \ [ HILST the envoys were honour- 
WY ably entertained aboard the fleet by 


gu engage- Adam van Weſterwold, the Dutch admiral, 
— ſea engagement happened the 4th of 7a- 

mary 1638. betwixt us and the Portugueſe. 
The Dutch ſquadron was compoſed of the 
following ſhips. 

The Utrecht, aboard whereof was the ad- 
miral Adam van Weſterwold, captain Ray- 
nier Wybrandz, head factor Fames Nolpe, 
carrying forty two brais and iron cannon 
mounted, and one hundred and fifty men, 
among whom were thirty five ſoldiers, com- 
manded by lieutenant Hans Maagdelyn. 

The Flifingen, aboard of which was the 
vice-admiral, head factor, fiſcal, and com- 
miſſary Jobn van Twiſt , Hubert Huberiſon 
captain, hay ha thirty eight pieces of can- 
non, and one hundred and forty men, among 
whom were twenty ſoldiers, commanded by 
a ſerjeant named Cornelius Bloem. 

The Arms of Rotterdam rear-admiral, 
commanded by Herman Wolters Baak, and 
John David Wolſwinkel clerk, carrying thir- 
ty eight pieces of cannon, and one hundred 
and thirty men, among whom were twenty 
ſoldiers. 

The Hague, aboard of which were Horis 
van Caſtel head- factor, Minne Williams Keert 
de Koe captain, and James van Chapel un- 
der factor, carrying thirty four pieces of 
cannon, and one hundred and ten men, 
among them twenty ſoldiers. 

The Harderwyk, commanded by Paul 
Claſen, Peter Bruchart under factor, carry- 
ing thirty ſix pieces of cannon, one hundred 
_ fifteen men, among them twenty ſol- 

ers. 

The Yere, commanded by Iſaac Dickſon 
Kien, Laurence de Marſhal under-factor, 
carrying thirty pieces of cannon, and one 
hundred and five men, among them twen- 
ty ſoldiers. 

The Texel, commanded by captain Cor- 
nelius Leendard Valk, Jooſt van Wielyk un- 
der- factor, carrying twenty four pieces of 
cannon, and ſeventy ſeven men, among them 
twelve ſoldiers. , 

The Breda, commanded by Francis Thyſe, 
Jobn Fox under- factor, carrying twenty four 
cannon, ſeventy ſeven men, and among them 
twelve ſoldiers. 

The yacht the little Amſterdam, Jacob 
/acobſon Struck commander, carrying eight 
guns, and twenty. five men. 

The little Enchuyſen yacht, commanded 

y captain Reynier, carrying two braſs and 
x iron guns, and twenty men. 

The Falcon yacht, Fohn Thiiſſen captain, 
Adrian Helmont factor, carrying ſixteen iron 
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guns, forty men, and among them ſix ſol- Bald ys. 

iers. | | WY 
The Dolphin frigat, commanded by Peter 

van der Kamar, carring fix iron guns, and 

twenty men. 


The Portugueſe ſquadron conſiſted of theſe 
following ſhips. | 

The Bon Fas, Don Anthonio Telles de A lift ef the 
Meneſes admiral, carrying ſeventy ſix braſs Portugueſe 
guns, and four hundred men, among whom . 
were three hundred Por!ugueſe, the reſt ne- 


The St. Sebaſtian vice-admiral; command- 
ed by captain Autbonio Meneſes Bourette, car- 
rying fifty braſs guns, one hundred and fif- 
ty Portugueſe, and two hundred negroes. 

Madre de Deos rear-admiral, commanded 
by Lewis Gonſalves, carrying thirty five iron 
and braſs guns, one buindred and thirty Por- 
tugueſe; and one hundred and twenty ne- 

roes. 

The St. Bartholomew, Lewis de Caſtel- 
branco commander, carrying twenty ſix iron 
and braſs guns, one hundred and forty 
Portugueſe, and one hundred and ſixty ne- 


OCs. | 

The St. Francis, captain Domingo Fereira 
commander, carrying twenty ſix guns, one 
hundred Portugueſe, and one hundred ne- 


1 
: The St. Philip, commanded by Don Diego 
de Vaes carrying twenty four guns, one 
hundred Portugueſe, and one hundred ne- 
groes. 
With theſe ſix galleons, and twenty ſmall 
frigats, the Portugueſe ſer ſail out of the 
road of Goa, Fan. 4. 1638. in ſight of the 
Dutch, who no ſooner got ſight of them, 
but they weighed their anchors, and in form 
of a creſcent failed with a land-wind and low 
water out into the main, The Portugueſe, 
divided into two ſquadrons, followed them 
with all the fails they could make, their 
admiral making up towards the Dutch ad- 
miral, as their vice admiral (though not ſo 
good a failor as the reſt) did to the ſhips 
the Rotterdam, the Vere, and the Falcon 
acht. In the morning about nine a clock ge eygage. 
Lock fleets began to come within cannon- ment be- 
ſhot, about three leagues from the road of pon the 1 
Goa, where the engagement began betwixt % Bach. 
the two admirals, who plentifully exchanged 
their broad - ſides for. three hours ſucceſſively, 
as did three others of the Portugueſe ſhips 
with the Dutch fleet, the reſt of their gal- 
leons not being able to come up immediate- 
ly for want of a wind. The Portugueſe 
vice-admiral coming at laſt up with the 
reſt, was briskly ſaluted by our ſhips the 
Retterdam and the Vere, whilſt the reſt of 
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aldzus. the Dutch veſſels did what they could to ad- 
V yance cloſer to the enemy; and at laſt ha- 


ving got the advantage of the ſea wind, 
12 for boarding the Portugueſe ſhips, 
having ſent the Texel and Dolphin frigats, 
two fire-ſhips, to Bet in among them; but 
theſe ſetting it before the wind, avoided that 
danger. The Dutch admiral Weſterwold, 
did his utmoſt in his ſhip the Utrecht to 
board the Portugueſe admiral z which he 
perceiving, retreated towards his ſquadron, 
which made the Dutch admiral ſet it with 
all the ſail he could make upon their vice- 
admiral, which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the Portugueſe was forced to cut his 
fails and cables to get rid of his enemy, 
whilſt the whole Portugueſe ſquadron plied 
the Dutch admiral with their cannon, who 
thereby received conſiderable damage, eſpe-- 
cially in his rigging. Our ſhip the Vere 
would have boarded the S/. Bartholomew, 
but they got clear of one another; yet not 
without receiving a good broad-ſide from 
the ſhip the Hague; and the Fliſſingen find- 
ing the Portugueſe admiral engaged with 
theſe two ſhips, ſhe laid the Bartholomew 
aboard, and with the aſſiſtance of the Hague 


4 portu- Plied her ſo warmly, that ſhe was ſet on fire, 
gueſe ſhip the reſt of the Portugueſe ſhips retreating in 


the mean while towards the ſhore. Such 
was the violence of the flames, that notwith- 


Bulda 


= iN; 


ſtanding all the endeavours that were uſed, Baldzus, | 
the Hague was alſo ſet on fire, and ſoon af 
ter the Fliingen, and were all three conſum- 

ed by the flames. 

The Portugueſe in the mean while taking 
the advantage of the confuſion, made the 
beſt of their way towards the road of Goa, 
being purſued for one league and an half by 
the Rotterdam, Vere, and Texel, cloſe under 
their forts ; the reſt of our ſhips being bu- 
fied in ſaving the men from the danger of 
the fire, and in repairing their maſts and 
rigging ; ſo that the victory remained on 
our ſide, which would have been very con- 
ſiderable, had the ſame been not allay'd by 
= burning of the two before-mentioned 

ips. 

The loſs of the Dutch amounted to thir- Loſcon Wh 
ty five men, among whom were captain/«: 
Herman Wolters Baak; beſides fifty wound- 
ed, among whom was the factor James 
Nolpe. The loſs on the Portugueſe ſide 
amounted to ſeventy eight Portugueſe, and 
one hundred and fifty Miſtices and negroes. 

Don Lewis de Caſtelbranco, and father Lau- 
rence de Merinda, a jeſuit, were taken pri- 
ſoners, with ninety Portugueſe, and forty 
nine Miftices and negroes, being ſaved by 
the ſame boats that came to ſave their 
own men, and exchanged afterwards for 


a captain and a factor, and eight other 
Dutch- 


The Dy 
admiral 
let der to 
per er 
Ceylon. 


| CHAP. XX, 


Buldens. Dutchmen belonging to the /ieringen yacht, 
SY (burnt near Mallacca,) beſides a ſum of two 
thouſand crowns paid to Don Pedro de Sil- 
va viceroy of the Indies. The 1ſt of March 
a Portugueſe carrack, halt loaden with pep- 
per and cinnamon, and bound for Portugal, 
immediately after the departure of the Dutch 
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cannon. After the engagement the Dutch Baldeus 
fleet came to an anchor near the iſlands on WWW 
the ſouth-ſide of Goa, to refit their ſhips, = hey 
and to yenture a ſecond engagement. Soon ghe South 
after the Hertogenboſch, a brave veſſel, com- i/es of Goa. 
manded by William Jacob Koſter, joined our e 79% 


. th 
fleet, coming lately from Suratte with a rich e . 


is, 


4 


bith 


A Dutch 


fleet was burnt by accident; and the galleon 
the Madre de Deos, underwent the ſame 
fate in April following, to the great detri- 
ment of the Portugueſe, whoſe naval force 
in the Indies was not a little impaired by 
the loſs of theſe three great ſhips. 
The emperor of Ceylon's deputies, who 
were preſent in the engagement, were ſur- 
riz'd at the bravery of the Hollanders, who 
with their ſmall ſhips durſt board the Por- 
tugueſe, ſo much ſtronger both in men and 


cargo of the beſt Indian ſtuffs, indigo, ſalt- 

ter, and other Indian commodities, va- 
ued at four hundred and twelve thouſand 
gilders at the firſt hand, which for meer 
ſafety ſake were diſperſed among the other 
veſſels. The 12th of January arrived like- 
wiſe the ſhip Henrie!ta Louiſa from Bata- 
via, having on board ſeventy ſix thouſand 
crowns, beſides other merchandizes for our 
factory of Suratie, and was ſent thither in 
company of the Breda and Enchuyſen yachts: 


CHAT. XXL 


William Jacob Koſter ſent to Ceylon by Admiral Weſterwold. The 
Portugueſe march to Candy ; are totally routed by the Emperor. 


The Dutch befiege Batecalo. 


HE 23d of January, 1638. the Fal- 
con yacht being likewiſe diſpatched 
to Batavia, with advice of the late engage- 
ment, and ſome merchandizes, as alſo the 
ſick and wounded to be diſpoſed in the hoſ- 
pital there, our ſquadron conſiſted only of 
ſeven capital ſhips and two yachts. But the 
Dutch admiral perceiving the Portugueſe to 
make not the leaſt preparations of attacking 
them a ſecond time, it was refolved in a 
council of war, to ſend Mr. William Jacob 
Koſter commodore, with the Texel, the Am- 
flerdam, and De!phin, mann'd with one hun- 
dred and cighty men and ſeventy ſoldiers, 
to the iſle of Ceylon, to give notice to the 
Emperor of the intended ſuccours againſt 
May, and in the mean while to offer his 
aſtiſtance in the ſiege of ſome fort, or other, 
belonging to the Portugueſe; for which pur- 
poſe the admiral writ the following letter to 
his imperial majeſty, 


Adam van Weſterwold, counſellor extraor- 
dinary of the Indies, and admiral of the 
Dutch fleet, wihhes the moſt potent emperor 
of Ceylon, king of Candy, &c. all hap= 
pineſs and proſperity, with the utmoſt offer 
of his ſervice, for the throwing off the in- 
tolerable vote of the Portugueſe. 


Moſt potent Emperor ! 


were employ'd in equipping a ſquadron 
* — ſhips, by, on * Bata- 
via before Goa, in order to annoy our 
common enemies the Portugueſe, and to 

revent their ſending any carracks or gal- 
hy — during the Bee northern Mouſſon 
to Portugal, the ſhip the Huſduynen ar- 
rived at Batavia from the coaſt of Corg- 
mandel, with letters from the governor 
of that coaſt; wherein was incloſed your 
majeſty's letter, dated at Candy, Sept. g. 
1636. The ſaid general and council of 
the Indies, having underſtood by theſe 
letters, the many treacheries and out- 
rages committed by the Portugueſe in 
your majeſty's dominions; and that you 
were pleaſed to crave their aſſiſtance for 
the defence of your country, and rooting 
out our common enemies, offering for 
that purpoſe to have either Batecalo or 
* Cotiar (which of the two we ſhould 
pitch upon) fortified at your own charge 
for our uſe, as likewiſe to give ſatisfac- 
tion for all the charge we ſhould be at 
in the equipment of ſuch ſhips as ſhould 
be ſent to your aſſiſtance : rheſe propoſt- 
tions having been well weighed by the 
general and council of the Indies, it was 
reſolved by them, purſuant to the good 
inclinations they have to your majeſty, 
to comply with your deſires. And it 
appearing by your majeſty's letter, dated 


* HILST the illuſtrious general * November 21. 1637. and ſent to me by 
er 10 the and council of the Indies, under “ the Falcon yacht, that you ſtill perſiſt in 


eylon. 


„ 


nperer F the juriſdiction of the United Provinces, 


J 


ce the ſame laudable ſentiments, I took im- 
*© mediate 
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of affairs. Some conſidering, that having Baldzy; 
ſcarce been able to cope with the emperor wyy 


640 


Baldeus.** mediate care to ſend a veſſel and two 
WV *< yachts, to advertiſe your majeſty of 


* our coming under the commodore Wil- 
&© liam Jacob Koſter, the ſecond member 
« of my council, who is to treat with 
* your majeſty concerning our intended 
&« deſign, and to concert meaſures which of 
e the Portngueſe forts may be moſt conve- 
< niently attacked at our arrival, and where 
* your majeſty's forces are to rendezvous, in 
* order to aſſiſt in the taking of the ſaid 
<* forts ; for which purpoſe a certain quantity 
& of ladders of bamboes, beſides ſome other 
materials, muſt be got ready. Your ma- 
* jeſty*s deputies who come with theſe ſhips, 
8 will be able to give you a more compleat 
account by word of mouth, concerning 
our intentions. If the blockade of Goa 
ebe raiſed by the end of April, I intend 


cc 


alone, they would not be able to reſiſt his 
efforts when ſuſtained by the Dutch, were 
of opinion to embark all their treaſure, men, 
and artillery, to demoliſh the fort, and ſet 
ſail for Goa. 

But the braver ſort rejecting this propo- 
ſition as baſe, and inconſiſtent with their 
king's honour, reſolved, rather than thus 
to quit an iſte, which they had fixed them- 
ſelves in with the loſs of ſo much blood and 
treaſure, to venture the utmoſt, and die in 
the attempt. Damiao Bottado, who had 
laid the firſt foundation of the fortreſs of 
Batecalo, propoſed, among the reſt, That 
they ought to gather all their forces, and 
march up to Candy, before Raja Singa could 
be joined by the Dutch. 


(purſuant to the orders received from the 
general and council of the [ndtes) to ſet 
ſail in perſon with three of my biggeſt 


This advice being approved of, th 
marched in March 1638. under the Fon — 
mand of their general Diego de Melo, the Candy. 


cc 


cc 


* ſhips well provided with men and am- 
munition * Ceylon, to confer and treat 
more amply with your majeſty concern- 
ing our projected deſign. I hope your 
majeſty will according to your promiſe, 
order two ſhips cargoes of cinnamon 
to be got ready againſt our arrival. I 
wiſh your majeſty a long life, and vic- 
tory againſt your enemies. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Commodore 
Noſter ar- 
ves in 


Ceylon. 


The before- mentioned commodore Koſter 
having ſer fail accordingly, March 17. from 
Goa, with the three ſhips, the Texel, Little 
Amſterdam, and Dolphin, came to an an- 
chor the 2d of April following, near Trin- 
quenemale, a harbour on the north ſide of 
the iſle of Ceylon, where the emperor's de- 
puties being ſer aſhore, in order to deliver 
the adtniral's letter at Candy, and give no- 
tice of the arrival of the Dutch ſhips, they 
underſtood, that the emperor immediately 
after the departure of the Falcon yacht, 
had cauſed a good quantity of cinnamon, 
wax, and pepper, to be laid up for our 
uſe. The Portugueſe had no ſooner notice 
thereof, but they ſent a letter to his majeſty, 
asking the reaſon, Why he had ordered ſuch 
a quantity of merchandizes to be laid up, which, 
purſuant to the contract ſtipulated betwixt 
them, belonged only to them ?® The emperor 
returned them no other anſwer, than That he 
having promiſed the ſame to his friends the 
Hollanders, he would try who ſhould dare to 
oppoſe it. 
The Portu- This reſolute anſwer ſo nettled the Por- 
or put tygueſe at Columbo, that being now fully con- 
ben. vinced of the confederacy betwixt the em- 
peror and the Dutch ; and that they muſt 
ſoon expect to be attacked at Batecalo, they 
were put to the greateſt nonplus, what re- 
ſolution to take in this preſent exigency 


C 


before- mentioned Damijao Bottado, and the 
major- general Sorde, towards Candy. 

The emperor having got notice of their 
march, retired from thence with all his 
people, leaving the city to their mercy, 


which they took without any oppoſition ; Tae and 
and having plundered and burnt the ſame, bun i, 


directed their march to the mountains of 
Gannor, or Gannero, where they pitched 
their tents, their whole force conſiſting of 
two thouſand three hundred Portugueſe and 
Miftices, and ſix thouſand negroes. 
This it was that the emperor had ſo long 
looked for, who immediately ordered the 
road to Walane, and all other places through 
which they were to paſs, to be ſtopped, by 
laying great trees croſs the roads. The 
enemies finding themſelves reduced to theſe 


ſtraits, the Cingaleſe unanimouſly revolted 4 der 
to the emperor ; fo that the Portugueſe ſee- ed ty 


ing not the leaſt hopes of eſcaping by 
force of arms, had recourſe to two friers, 
one a Franciſcan, and the other an Auſtin 
monk, who were ſent to endeavour to ob- 
tain them a free paſſage from the empe- 
ror to Columbo. But the emperor gave 
them ſuch an anſwer, that the friers thought 
it their ſafeſt way not to return to their 
camp; ſo that the Portugueſe finding them- 
ſelves paſt all reprieve, the general de Melo 
asked Bottado what was to be done, and 
which way they ſhould eſcape the danger 
into which they were drawn by his raſh ad- 
vice, who gave him no other anſwer, than 
that they muſt die together. 

The emperor Raja Singa in the mean 
while kept cloſe in his camp, watching 
all the opportunities of attacking them 
with the utmoſt advantage, which ſoon 
happened; for a violent ſtorm of rain 


(which he knew would render the Portu- 
| gueſe 
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cls. gueſe firelocks in ſome manner uſeleſs) made 
AIT him draw out his troops againſt the enemy; 
and putting the muſqueteers in front, he 
ordered them after the firſt diſcharge to re- 
tire, and give way to five thouſand bow- 
men of Mangel-Corle, who being ſuſtain- 
ed by as many pikes, did break in with 
ſuch fury among the Portugueſe, that they 
v» ſoon put them into diſorder, and immedi- 
4dput to ately after to the rout, with the ſlaughter 
term. of all the Portugueſe, except a very few who 
obtained mercy at the conqueror's hands, 
amounting, in all not to above ſeventy per- 

ſons. 

The emperor was a ſpectator of this en- 
gagement from a tree near the bank of a 
river, which ran betwixt him and the moun- 
tain of Gannoor, whither they brought the 
heads of the Portugueſe ſlain in the battle, 

4 yramid which were heaped up in form of a pyramid 
heads. before him. All the great officers of the 
Portugeſe loſt their lives near the moun- 
tain of Gannoor; and among them their ge- 
neral de Melo, whoſe ſword was afterwards 
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preſented by the emperor to the admiral Baldæus. 

Weſterwold.. © WY 
In the mean while matters having been 

concerted with the Modeliar, or governor 

of Mattaclape, concerning the Portagucſe 

fortreſs of Batecalo, they ſet ſail thither ; Siegref 

and having landed one hundred ſoldiers, and Pateca o. 

as many ſcamen in two troops, they ſoon 

raiſed two batteries with the aſſiſtance of 

the natives, one on the eaſt, the other on 

the ſouth- ſide of the fort, upon each of 

which were mounted four braſs detni-culye- 

rines; and the emperor having left the groſs 

of his army under the command of his bro- 

ther the prince of Mateli to inveſt Columbo, 

Joined our forces before Batecalo, April 14. 

in perſon, with a detachment of two thou- 

ſand men. Commodore Ker being re- 

ceived by his imperial majeſty with all poſ- 

ſible marks of honour, they immediately en- 

tered upon a debate, how to attack the for- 

treſs with the utmoſt vigour upon the arri- 

val of the reſt of our ſhips. 


XXII. 


Adam Weſterwold's Arrival in Ceylon. Batecalo taken. A Treaty 
betwixt the Emperor and Mr. Weſterwold. 


Weſter- 1 admiral Meſterwold having ſet 
gy ſail the 22d of April from before 
2 Goa, arrived at Batecalo the roth of May 
with the ſhips the Maeſtricht, Harderwick , 
Rotterdam, Vere, and the Enchuyſen yacht, 
having on board eight hundred and forty 
men, officers, ſoldiers, and mariners. The 
next following day having landed his men, 
with fix great pieces for battery, the ſame 
were mounted immediately, in order to fa- 
cilitate the paſſage of their forces into the 
iſle upon which the fort was built: this be- 
ing executed accordingly the 18th, and five 


hundred men brought over under favour of 


the cannon, which play'd inceſſantly for 
four hours upon the Portugueſe, they put out 
the white flag immediately, and ſent two 
deputies to capitulate with the Dutch 
admiral, which was ſoon done upon the 
— following conditions : That they ſhould ſur- 
tor . render the fort immediately, and be permit- 
n. ted to march out without arms or baggage. 
The Poriugueſe and Miſtices, to the number 
ot one hundred and eight, with their wives 
and children, to be tranſported in a Dutch 
veſſel to Negapatan, but the natives to be 
delivered up to the emperor ; which was ex- 


Vol. HI. 


The fort of Batecalo is ſeated in an iſle of 4 Wy p 
about two Dutch leagues in compaſs, chree ad. 8 
leagues within the mouth of the river of Ba- 
tecalo, which has given it its name. It was 
fortified with high ſtone walls and three 
paſſable baſtions, upon which were mounted 
eleven iron and braſs cannons, beſides ſome 
leſſer ones, with a ſuitable proportion of 
ammunition. We found in it rice ſufficient 
for two months ; but their freſh-water be- 
ing about a musket- ſhot without the fortreſs, 
the dutch had made themſelves maſters of 
that ſpring. Commodore Koſter was made 

overnor of the fort, with a garriſon of one 
hundred Dutch ſoldiers. 

After the taking of this fortreſs, the ad- 
miral Weſterwold made an alliance with the 
emperor of Ceylon in the name of their high 
and mightineſſes the ſtates-general of the 
United Provinces, his highneſs Frederick 
prince of Orange, and of the honourable Eaſt- 
India company, with the approbation of the 
general and council of the Indies, upon the 
following conditions: 


J. Firm and ſtedfaſt amity ſhall be Alliance 

maintained betwixt his majeſty and 2 e the 
his ſubjects and the Dutch nation and their 8838 F 
Eaſt India company, who ſhall aſſiſt his che Dutch, 
majeſty upon all occaſions againſt the Portu- 
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Baldæus. It. As often as any place or fort istaken 
by the Dutch, with the aſſiſtance of his ma- 


jeſty, from the common enemy, the booty 
to be divided ſhare and ſhare alike. 

I. After the taking of any forts, the 
Dutch ſhall provide the ſame with neceſſary 
garriſons and ammunition 3 and if any thing 
be wanting to compleat the fortifications, 
the ſame ſhall be done at the charge of his 
majeſty, as it ſhall be thought requiſite by 
the Dutch, | 

IV. His majeſty obliges himſelf to pay 
punctually every month their ſoldiers and 
officers. 

V. As alſo to build in the conquered 
places or forts (where no houſes are before) a 
houſe of ſtone, (as the Dutch ſhall think 
fit,) to be uſed for a warehouſe, as alſo a 
magazine for their arms and naval ſtores. 

VI. In caſe his majeſty deſigns any thing 
againſt the common enemy, the ſame 1s to 
be conſulted with our chief officers. 

VII. For the ſecurity of the rivers, his 
majeſty is to furniſh a certain number of gal- 
leys and galley-ſlaves, which are to be pro- 
vided with ſoldiers and ammunition by the 
Dutch, : 

VIII. His majeſty and his ſubjects ob- 
lige themſelves to make full reparation of 
the charges the Dutch have been at in equip- 
ping the preſent fleet, yachts, veſſels, Oc. 
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and furniſhing them with men; ſoldiers, bf-Bulde: 
ficers, ammunition, proviſions, &c. or of Wy 


ſuch other ſhips as the general and council 
ſhall for the future ſend to his majeſty's 
aſſiſtance into Ceylon, with their neceſſary 
men, ammunition, proviſions, c. the 
charges whereof ſhall be reimburſed in cin- 
namon, pepper, cardamum, indigo, wax, 
rice, and ſuch other commodities as are of 
ehe product of his majeſty's dominions, ex- 
cept the Mata or Mild cinnamon. 

IX. His majeſty, in reſpect of his friend- 
ſhip and good inclinations to the Dutch 
nation, allows them free paſſage and traffick 
in all his dominions, in the iſle of Ceylon, 
in all his cities, towns, villages, ſeaports, 
roads, bays, rivers, Sc. with their veſſels, 
yachts, boats, Cc. to buy, ſell, or exchange, 
import or export, without the leaſt moleſta- 
tion, or paying any cuſtoms under any pre- 
tence whatever. His majeſty's ſubjects ſhall 
not be permitted to ſell the Dutch any cin- 
namon, pepper, wax, and elephants teeth, 
except what is ſold by the emperor's order; 
who engages himſelf, that in caſe he ſhould 
have occaſion to ſell four, ten, twenty, or 
more elephants, he will procure them the 
like number at the ſame rate as they were 
ſold. 

X. His majeſty, and all the great men of 


the empire promiſe not to allow their 
ſubjects 
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galdæus. ſubjects to traffick either with any European merce or correſpondence with the Por/r;g:12/7, Bald 
2 or Eaſtern nation, either by ſale or exchange, our common enemies, much leſs to traffick WY oy 


, 


in ſuch commodities as are of the product of 
Ceylon, much leſs to permit the ſhips of 
theſe nations to tarry in the harbours of Cey- 
jan, but to oblige them to depart forthwith. 
However the neighbouring nations of Daucy 
and Tanjouwer may paſs and repaſs freely 
with their veſſels to and from Ceylon. 

XI. His majeſty obliges himſelf to ſend 
yearly to Batavia one or two ſhip- loads of 
cinnamon, pepper, cardamum, indigo, wax, 
Sc. as a r2imburſement of the charge be- 
ſtowed in the equipment of the veſſels ſent 
to his aſſiſtance ; and in caſe the ſaid cargo 
ſhould amount to more than the charges, 
the ſurplus to be paid to his majeſty, either 
in ready money, or ſuch commodities as 
his majeſty ſhall think fir. 

XII. His majeſty having granted full li- 
berty for the Dutch merchants, to travel, 
traffick, buy, and ſell, the inhabitants ſhall 
be obliged to furniſh them with beaſts fit 
for carriage, for the carrying of ſuch goods 
as they have bought either to their ware- 
houſes, or aboard their veſſels. Further- 
more, the ſaid merchants or other Hollau- 
ders ſhall remain under the juriſdiction of 
the reſpective commanders or heads of 
their own nation, as the natives of Ceylon 
ſtand under the ſubjection of the emperor. 

XIII. No body, without exception, that 
trades with the Dutch here, ſhall have free- 
dom to fell any ſuch commodities bought 
from them to others, before the Dutch have 
fully received their quota; and in caſe of 
contravention, the Dutch ſhall have a 
power to ſeize his perſon, and to compel 
him to produce the faid goods. Further- 
more, in caſe any of the natives ſtand in- 
debted to the Dutch for a conſiderable ſum, 
they ſhall be ſubject to the fame treatment; 
with this proviſo nevertheleſs, that in caſe 


with them under any pretence whatever, but 
look upon them as their conſtant declared 
enemies: and in caſe any of his majeſty's 
ſubjects ſhall be diſcovered to have ſold thern 
any commodities, the tranſgreſſors ſhall be 
puniſhed with death. 

XVII. His majeſty ſhall not ſuffer any 
prieſts, friers, or clergymen to dwell in his 
dominions, but oblige them to depart as 
the authors of all rebellions, and the ruin of 
governments, 

XVIII. In caſe any Dutch ſhips employed 
in his majeſty's ſervice ſhall take any 
_w from the enemies, the ſame ſhall be- 
ong to the Eaſt-India company, with this 
13 however, That the ſaid company 
[hall alone bear all the damages ſuſtained by 
the ſaid ſhips in any of theſe engage- 
ments. | | | 

XIX. In cafe the Datch furniſh any great 
cannon for the fortreſſes, or otherwiſe for 
his mazeſty's ſervice, the ſame may be freely 
taken back, it occaſion requires, without 
any hindrance, and be brought aboard of 
ſhip, or otherwiſe, where it ſnall be thought 
moſt convenient. | 

XX. Tranla&ed and concluded thus, in 
the preſence of his imperial majeſty of Ceylon, 
and of Adam Weſfterwwold member of the 
council of the Indies, and commodore of 
the ſquadron of ſhips on the coaſt of Ceylon; 
as alſo of William Jacob Koſter, vice-commo- 
dore of the ſaid ſquadron, at the royal 
1 in the country of Batecalo, May 23. 
1038, 

Additional Article. | 

The Dutch oblige themſelves to ſhew all 
poſſible favour and aſſiſtance to ſuch veſſels, 
as ſhall go from hence with his majeſty's, or 
any of his governors paſſports to other 
harbours. 


any of his majeſty's ſubjects be taken into Signed, 

cultody by the Dutch, notice ſhall be given : 4 

thereof to the emperor or his governor. Raja Singa Imperador, 
XIV. No body, of what quality what- Adam Weſterwwold, 

ever, ſhall pretend to raiſe or diminiſh the William Jacob Koſter. 

coin, otherwiſe than has been agreed be- 2 


twixt his majeſty and the Dutch; and ſuch 
as contravene this article on either ſide, ſhall 
without mercy be puniſhed with death and 
8 of their eſtates to his majeſty's 
uſe. 

XV. In caſe a Hollander ſhould fly into 
his majeſty's dominions, the ſame ſhall be 
delivered up ; as on the other hand the ſame 
ſhall be done on our ſide, in caſe any of his 
majeſty's ſubjects ſhelter themſelves in our 
dominions. | 

XVI. After the concluſion of this treaty, 
neither his majeſty, nor any of his ſubjects, 

all maintain any ſecret or publick com- 


Sealed with his majeſty's and 
Mr. Weſterwwold's ſeals. 


Purſuant to this agreement his majeſty 
ordered four hundred balls of cinnamon, 
eighty ſeven quintals of wax, and three 
7 and fifty nine pounds of pepper, to 
be delivered to Mr. Weſterwold, in part of 
the reimburſement of charges they had 
been at, promiſing to deliver the reſt, as 
ſoon as it could be brought together at the 


ſeaport of Samature; and to haſten the rati- Ragification 


fication of the ſaid alliance, his majeſty ſent . 
. alliance. 


two ambaſſadors to Batavia, in company 
of 
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Baldæus. of Mr. Weſterwold, with ſome preſents to 
[T the general and council of the Indies; who 
being honourably received and treated there, 
were afterwards ſent back with letters and 


CHAP, XXIII 


nued before Columbo; and the Portipueg N 

having been very unſucceſsful in divers la. om 
lies, it was more than probable that this Colm, 
place (though the capital city of the Pgy. Hel 
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preſents for his majeſty, with the yachts the 
Griipskerk, Faulcon, and Venlo, bound for 
the coaſt of Coromandel. 

The emperor's army, in the mean while, 
being about twenty thouſand ſtrong, conti- 


tugueſe in this iſle) would be forced to ſur- 

render upon the arrival of the expected 

22 fleet under the admiral Anthony de 
aan. 


HAF AXUL 
Puntegala taken by Storm by William Jacob Koſter. Caleture beſeged. 


Puntegale HE 8th of March, commodore // Nevertheleſs they kept our forces in con- 
beſieged, ter being come to an anchor about ſtant alarm, thoſe of Candy being the i 1th 


noon in the bay of Puntegale, under the 
enemies cannon, he landed his men before 
night on the north-ſide without any reſiſ- 
tance, Intelligence was brought by ſome 
negroes, that they expected a reinforcement 
in the city of two hundred and fifty Portu- 


gueſe from Columbo; notwithſtanding which 


the Dutch divided their forces into three 
bodies, and advanced cloſe under the fort : 
the 9th early in the morning, they were at- 
tacked by the ſaid Portugueſe, whom they 
repulſed, though not without ſome loſs. 


of March advanced no further than BAA. 
gamme, ſix leagues from Gale; but (through 
God's ſingular mercy) three of our ſhips, 
viz. the Harlem, Middleburgh, and Breda, 
coming on the fame day to anchor in the 
bay, and landed four hundred men, as well 
ſoldiers as ſeamen, we were ſoon exempted 
from all fear, 

The 12th finding they had made a ſuffi- 
cient breach in the baſtion of S/. Jago, they 
began to make all neceſſary preparations 
for the ſtorming of the place, which 


Puntegale | taken by Storme. 
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' was done accordingly the 13th with ſuch 
. e bravery, that, after an hour and 


645 


a brave ſoldier, ſufficiently known for his Baldæus. 
ſignal ſervices done at the ſieges of Columbo, WW. 


1; 14ken 
by jor n. 


half's ſtout reſiſtance, it was taken by aſſault. 
This city was afterwards, viz. 1663, and 
1664. rendered almoſt impregnable by the 
Dutch by ſeveral additional fortifications ; 
and this day is ever ſince celebrated yearly 
by a ſolemn thankſgiving. 

Mr. Koſter (who was treacherouſly mur- 
dered by the Cingaleſe, as Sebald de Weert 
was by his own imprudence) was ſucceeded by 
Fobn Thiiſſen, who is yet living, and has ren- 
dered himſelf famous for his many ſervices 
done to the company in thoſe parts. In his 
ſtead came John Maaizuyker, ſince gover- 
nor of the Indies, who has ſerved in that 
{tation fifreen years. He was ſucceeded by 
Jacob van Kittenſtein, in the preſidentſhip 
of Gale; (the affairs of the company 
hitherto not admitting of the quality of 
4 governor here) who died afterwards 
at Batavia, and was ſucceeded by Adri- 
an van der Meyden, in whoſe time Cale- 
ture, Columbo, Manaar, and Jafnapatnam, 
were taken. 
wan Goens and Facob Huſtart ; by which 
time the company having conſiderably en- 
larged their limits in this iſle, a governor 
was conſtituted at Columbo, the city of Gale 
being left to the management of a comman- 
der in chief, the firſt in that ſtation being 
one 25hrand Gotsken, a native of the Hague, 


He was ſucceeded by Rylof 


Manaar, Jafnapatnam, and Cochin, where- 
of he was governor afterwards, and ſince 
chief director in Perſia, Adrian Roothaas 
his ſucceſſor is a perſon who has rendered his 
name famous by ſea, eſpecially in the Le- 
vant and before Goa, as the former had 
done by land. 


Gale has a commodious bay, fit for an- Ade/erip- 
chorage, except that with a ſouth-weſt wind Lien of 


the ſea runs very hollow there. At the ve- 
ry entrance of the harbour lies a danger- 
ous rock, near to which all ſhips muſt paſs, 
and againſt which the Hercules, one of our 
ſhips was ſtav'd to pieces. There is no 
coming into the bay, unleſs you paſs b 

the water-fort, which is well provided wit 

cannon for the ſecurity of the harbour. 
The fortifications of the city it ſelf conſiſt 
only in three baſtions, the reſt being ſo in- 
cloſed with the fea and rocks, that there is 
no approaching to it, even with the ſmalleſt 
boats. On the top of a rock, which jets out 
into the ſea, is a lanthorn, and an iron can- 
non, wherewith they give warning to the 
ſhips ; and near it you ſee the company's 
flag diſplayed. The city is well built of 
ſtone, very high, with goodly houſes, a 
ſtarely church, pleaſant gardens, and moſt 
delicious ſprings; the mountains which ſur- 
round it, affording a pleaſant proſpect; 
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Baldæus. over which you paſs through roads cut out 

A of the rocks, called by them Gravettes. 

Caleture. About a days journey from Gale ſtands 
the fort of Caleture, in a moſt delightful 
country, near the entrance of a large and 
broad river, on the ſea-ſhore, ſurrounded 
by a double ſtrong wall of earth. It was re- 
duced by the director-general Gerard Hulſt, 

| Oct. 15. 1655. in the following manner. 

4 > rn Having rendezvouſed his forces, conſiſt- 

oo ing of five hundred ninety three men near 
Bentotte, and being joined the 28th of Sep- 
tember by ſome more troops under Chri/to- 
pher Egger, Leonard Wiltſchut, and Melchior 
van Schoonbeek, they directed their march 
towards Caleture. But being informed that 
the enemy were reſolved to make a vigo- 
rous defence, and our artillery being not yet 
come up, it was thought adviſable to de- 
tach captain Abraham Cous and Furian Ge- 
vels with five companies, to ſecure the paſs 
of Oucatite over the river, thereby to pre- 
vent the enemy from receiving any ſupplies, 
till the arrival of our ſhips, that were ex- 
pected every day with more forces. 

The 29th we took a view of all the a- 
venues leading to the place; and guards be- 
ing placed in all convenient poſts, the fac- 
tor Renier Serooskerken and Mr. Yibrand 
Godsken were diſpatched to our ſhips, to fend 
us the neceſſary artillery and ammunition. 

The 5th of October advice was brought 
by two of the natives, that the gariſon, 
conſiſting of three hundred men, was but 
flenderly provided with proviſions, their 

ach whole ſtore conſiſting only in 50 * Parras, 

1 and two ſmall packs of dried fiſn; and that 

. they were forced to live upon Canſies, or 
water and rice. i 

The 6th of Olo after we had mounted 


ſome great guns uppmour batteries, a cer- 
+4 Topasrain f Tapas, who * 329, been ſecretary to 
pe 2 ff captain Marcello Fialhyg'came over to us, 
u- n 
gueſe and WhO diſcovered to the. general Hulſt the 
an Indian whole ſtrength of the enemy, and the names 
woman. of their officers; adding, thatafqyr or five 
days before his departure, there were about 


210 Parras of rice in the ſtore-houſe, 


whereof they diſtributed a certain quantity 


to each ſoldier every day, and to the king's 
* Caffers negroes, called * Caffers, a quart a piece: 
2 % That they had no Laſcaryns in the place, 
Angola. and, as he believed, could not hold it above 
ten days, though they ſeemed reſolved to 
defend it to the laſt extremity, in hopes 
of being relieved the next week by Caſpar 
Figeiro. 

The ſame day major Fobn van der Laan 
brought word, That all was well ſecured on 
his attack; and captain James Swart, and 
the factor Abrabam Hartman brought up, 
with ſixty ſeamen, the two great can- 
nons that were left behind. Captain 


F 


to the paſs of Yellikande, and the genera] 
Gerard Hulſt, with Mr. Adrian van der 
Meyden, having taken a view of our bat te- 
ries, did go to take a view of the paſs near 
Palletotte, where, as well as on the other 
ſide, they found every thing to their ſatiſ- 
faction, ſeven hundred fifty ſix men being 
imployed on that ſide. 

The 7th of October they went up the 
river as far as Mellitande, to ſee whether the 
enemy could receive any ſupplies of provi- 
ſions by the brook, or from above by the 
way of Anguratotte and Tiboene; but found it 
not feaſible, by reaſon of the ſhallowneſs of 
the water. However, five ferry-boats were 
ſhewed them in the narroweſt places of the 
river, where, having placed ſome Laſcaryns, 
they committed the management thereof to 
Mr. 7ohn van der Laan. The 11th of 
October, a mortar of a large ſize, and a 
twelve pounder, were mounted on the batte- 
ry; and Mr. John van der Laan came to 
tel] the general, that the ſecond battery would 
be ready to play on his fide the ſame night. 

The 14th, in the morning, we ſaw a Por- 
tugueſe lieutenant and drummer, with a 
white flag, coming out of the fort, ſent by 
Anthonio Mendes d' Aranha, their comman- 
der in chief, with the following letter. 


cc 
cc 


and finding you not ſo furiouſly imploy- 
ed to day, I thought fit to take this op- 
portunity, to my whether you would treat 
with me according to the cuſtom of war; 
** for which purpoſe, I have ſent you a 
** truſty perſon. In the mean while all hoſ- 
** tilities ſhall ceaſe on our ſide, hoping the 
ſame from you. We recommend you to 


cc 
cc 
. 


* 


* 


cc 


cc 


1658.” 
Anthonio Mendes d' Aranba, 


A ceſſation of arms being agreed upon, 
Martin Sholtes, an enſign, was ſent back with 


the Portugueſe officer, to treat about the con- 


ditions, whilſt a meſſenger was diſpatch- 
ed with a letter to the Diſſave (or deputy- 
governor) of Saffra Gamme, to deſire him 
to have it rumour'd abroad, that the Portu- 
gueſe in Caleture, had lately been ſupplied 
with proviſions; in hopes thereby to amuſe 
Caſpar Figeiro, (who ſtood with his forces 
near Moutapelle,) not to haſten to their relief. 


The capitulation was ſoon after conclud- 


ed upon the following terms: 


yy H E ſoldiers to march out with their Ariel f 
n the % f, 
U 


cc 


matches not lighted, balls 1 


mouth, and enſigns diſplay'd ; the offi- 
gers 


CHaAr. XXIII 


Dianteiro was alſo detached with forty Dutch 
ſoldiers, and a good number of 3 Baldey: 


1 Hs for ſeveral days paſt diſchar- Thy 
ged our truſt asa captainoughttodo, \ © 


** God's protection. Caleture, Oct. 14. 


Ca 


Baldei 


WV” 


II. 


2 Bades. cers with their ſcarfs, which they ſhall 
ny down rolled up before the ſtandard 
« of the company. All the great officers, 
eto the captains incluſive, to be tranſported 
« during this Mouſſon to Goa; the reſt of 
« the officers and ſoldiers to Batavia, and 
e from thence to Portugal, at the charge of 
the company. All the officers and ſol- 
« diers ſhall be allowed to carry their bag- 
gage along with them; but their ſervants 
e ſhall be left to the diſcretion of the Dutch 
« general. All church ornaments ſhall be 
© removed. All ſuch as have married Por- 
« tugueſe women and the Miſtices thall 
«© be conducted to Columbo, or wherever 
« elſe they think fit. But the Laſcaryns 
„ and Negros, whether married or unmar- 
« ried, ſhall remain priſoners of war. The 
« fathers and clergymen ſhall enjoy the 
* ſame liberty as the higheſt officers, and 
* ſhall be tranſported from Caleture on the 
« ſame day. Theſe articles are to be rati- 
* fied to morrow morning by ſun-riling. 
All the ſuperior officers, including the 
e captains, ſhall have liberty to take their 
** ſwords along with them. It was ſigned, 


Anthonio Mendes d' Aranha. 
John Alonz9. 


C After the ratification, it was thus ſub- 
* ſcribed by both parties. 


Gerard Hulſt. 

Adrian van der Meyden. 
Jobn van der Laan. 
Anthonioa Mendes d' Aranha. 
John Alonzo. 


TV 


Ty march The 15th, early in the morning, the Por- 
w. tuygueſe officer returned with the articles; to- 


Yabrand Sbrand Godskens being conſtituted go- 

* vernour of Caleture, with a company 

ane of to keep gariſon there, major John van der 

Cleture. Laan marched the 16th from the other 

ſide of the river, towards Paneture, being 

followed by the general and Mr. Yan der 

Meyden with the reſt of the forces. In 

the dusk of the evening, we came up with 

the Portugueſe, whom we ſaluted fo briskly 

with our firelocks, that they thought fit to 

of retreat, leaving ſeventeen dead, and all 
n. their ammunition, with their ſtandard, be- 
hind them. On our ſide, we had fifteen 

wounded, beſides Arent Janſæ van Norden, 
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wards noon the garrifon, conſiſting in nine Baldæus. 
companies, making in all, two hundred and WWW. 


fifty five men, marched out of the fort, and 
having paid their reverence with their enſigns 
as uſual, the ſoldiers were diſarmed. The 
companies were the following: The royal 
company, commanded by the captain-major 
Marcello Fialho, conſiſted of thirty one Por- 
tugueſe; that of Jobn Anthonio Felhaon of 
twenty ſeven; that of Pedro de Barhos of 
twenty eight; that of Manuel Rodrigos of 
twenty eight; that of Diego Frois of thirty 
ſix; that of Jacomo Padraon of twenty 
eight; that of Manuel Mendes of twenty 
ſeven; that of Lewis Alvres Periero of 
twenty four; and that of Leonardo de Silva 
of twenty ſix: in all two hundred fifty five. 


Beſides the perſons of note living in the 


place, with their families, that were con- 
ducted to Callamoende, and fifty more that 
were with the governor Anthonto Mendes 
d' Arayha, (afterwards our priſonersat 7afna- 
patnam,,) that were carried to Gale, the other 
ſuperior officers were ſent to Macoene, and the 
reſt kept under a good guard in the fort. 
Immediately notice of this victory having 
been given to the emperor Raja Singa, gene- 
ral Hulſt and Mr. Adrian van der Meyden 
took a view of the fortifications of the place, 
whereat they were not a little ſurprized, and 
found therein, ten enſigns, five great guns, 
four braſs ones, ten eight and five pounders, 
and one iron eight pounder, forty barrels 
of gunpowder, two hundred and four bam- 
boe canes filled, ſeven hundred and ten bul- 
lets, one hundred and eighty muskets, ſixty 
two pikes, ſeven cheſts with musket balls, 
another barrel with larger bullets, fit for 
muſquetoons, one hundred and ſixteen am- 
munition pouches, five muſquetoons, ſome 


fiery bullets; ſixty ſpades, and eight hatchets. 


C H AP; XIV. 


Engagements near Paneture, and near Montual; both to the Diſad van- 
tage of the Portugueſe. 


an enſign, According to the report of 
one of their captains, who was taken 
priſoner, they conſiſted of ſix companies, 
commanded by Dominges Sermento, cap- 
tain-major of Montual, detached to- 
wards Caleture to ſecure this paſs till to 
morrow for Caſpar Figeiro, who was on 
his march at the head of ſix hundred 
men, to attempt the relief of that place, 
Whereupon it was thought convenient to 
make a halt betwixt Paneture and Gal- 
kiſſe, near a good ſpring, and there to 
expect the coming up of the reſt of their 
forces, 

- The 
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The ſame night, the moon ſhining very 


W bright, a prifoner was brought into our 


An engage - 


ment be- 
t wiæt the 


camp, who being a native of Antorf, and 
well verſed in the Dutch tongue, told the 
general, That he had ſerved the king of 
Portugal eleven years; and that Figeiro 
would doubtleſs be with them by day-light. 

The 15th, being Sunday, word being 
brought that the Portugueſe were at hand, 


Dutch and major Jobn van der Laan and captain Nous 
Portugueſe. were poſted with five companies, and two 


A ſecond 
engage- 
mens. 


field-pieces, on a convenient place, to re- 
ceive the firſt ſhock of the enemy; whom, 
after a general diſcharge of their fire-arms 
and cannon, they received ſo warmly with 
ſword-in-hand, that they were ſoon brought 
into confuſion, and purſued as far as to the 
church, called Noſſa Senhora de Milagres, 
i. e. That of our Lady of Miracles, with a 
ſlaughter of one hundred and fifty on the ene- 
mies ſide. Among our troops major Yay 
der Laan was wounded in the cheek ; and a 
gunner, two common ſoldiers, and a ſerjeant 
killed. 

The 18th of Oclober happened another 
engagement betwixt us and the Portugueſe, 
near Montual. Our forces attacked them 
in their entrenchments, from whence they 
fired furiouſly upon them; but no ſooner 
had they broke through their works, but 
they threw down their arms, and made the 
beſt of their way to Columbo, leaving all their 
ammunition behind them, and twenty two 
killed upon the ſpot 3 whereas we had not 
fo much as one wounded on our ſide. We 
left two companies as a guard of the church 
of St. Sebaſtian ; and advancing nearer to- 
wards Columbo, a body of Portugueſe re- 
treated in boats from Montual to Columbo, 
leaving the paſs open to us, where we found 
three iron guns, and ſome cinnamon, and 
put a guard of ſixteen ſoldiers in it under a 
ſer jeant. 

Here we received intelligence, That of 
the whole body commanded by Caſpar Figei- 
ro, conſiſting of ſix hundred Portugueſe, and 
ſent from Columbo to the relief of Caleture, 
not above one hundred and ſixty were re- 
turned to that city. 

The 19th, before noon, ſome Portugueſe 
being got into a coco-garden, ſome of our 
ſoldiers forced them to retire ; but thoſe 
of the city firing upon them, killed one of 
our ſerjeants, and wounded Hans Chriſto- 
Phers, a lieutenant, and two common ſol- 
diers. The ſame day the general was certi- 
fied, by letters from captain Kos and lieute- 
nant Wilſichut, that they had already told 
above three hundred ſlain of the Portugueſe 
upon the roads; and that daily more heads 
and priſoners were brought in, They ſent 
at the ſame time a waiſtcoat of Caſpar Fi- 
geiro, wherein was the following letter: 


F 


” O U are not ignorant of the reſolu- 
= Y tion taken the 12th of Ofober 8 A, 


cerning your endeavours to relieve the Infru3m, 
„fort of Caleture. All the forces we have fe Gu 
been able to gather for this expedition —_ 
conſiſt in four hundred and twenty men, 
which we hope will prove ſufficient, 
** through the bleſſing of God and your 
** good fortune and conduct, to make you 
return victorious. We leave the manage- 
ment of that affair to your approved ex- 
perience, it being impoſſible for us to 
foreſee all the circumſtances and accidents 
that may attend a buſineſs of this nature, 
It muſt be your care to get frequent in- 
telligence of the poſture of the enemy, 
and how to bring the proviſions laid up 
for the relief of the place at Belantotte in- 
to the fort; the ſucceſs whereof you ſhall 
notify to us with the firſt opportunity, 
that we may ſend freſh ſupplies of rice 
both for your uſe, and of the garriſon 
in the fort. If you can meet with any 
proviſions in the country, you will not 
fail to ſeize them for your convenien- 
cc CV. 
** In caſe you ſhould prove ſucceſsful in 
the relief of Caleture, you muſt join 
your forces, and the captain-major of 
the place muſt ſubmit to your command. 
Me do not queſtion but you will not be 
wanting in your duty in a buſineſs of 
ſuch vaſt moment, whereon depends the 
preſervation and welfare not only of this 
** City, but alſo of the whole iſle, 
If after the relief of Caleture you find, 
that for want of proviſions, or for other 
weighty reaſons, the fort is not to be 
maintained, you ſhall agree among your 
** ſelves what is fitteſt to be done for his 
mazeſty's intereſt, whether it be not the 
beſt way to bring the fortifications into 
a narrower compaſs, and leaving only 
one hundred and fifty men for the de- 
fence thereof, to join the reſt with your 
** body. 
ay it you find it impracticable to bring 
any ſupplies into the fort, you ſhall en- 
trench yourielf at a convenient diſtance, 
and from thence give notice to Anthonio 
Mendes d' Aranba the governor, that 
* he ſhall nail up all the cannon, deſtroy 
all the ammunition, and make the belt 
of his way to your camp, thereby to 
„ preſerve ſuch brave troops, on whom, in 
„ {ome meaſure, depends the defence of this 
_— 


Columbo, Oct. 13. Signed, 
1655. 


Antonio de Souza Coutinho. 


And 


Cray. XXIV. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


dad. 


juſt upon the concluſion of theſe pre- 
e ſents we have received the expected ſuc- 
« cours from the Indian coaſt, which con- 
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** ſiſting of two hundred men, is to be Baldæus. 


joined with your troops. We recommend WWW. 
vou to God's protection.“ 


Columbo, Oct. 15. 
1655. 


HAP. XXV. 
A famous Highwayman taken. The Beginning of the Siege of Columbo. 


The Emperor offers the Dutch 
Dutch General. 


8 BO UT the ſame time arrived three 
＋ Ababamies,“ and as many Haraties, + 
wif with ſome Laſcaryns, from the imperial 
wir tie lh court; and the Diſſave* of Saffragamme, 
ent. with letters from Mr. Joris Hervendonk our 
lan reſident at Candy, intimating that he had 
499 een commanded by his majeſty to notify 
fr. bis being ill of an ague; and that he hoped 
lnener. before long to be with all his nobility at 
Cilumbo. In return of which, another letter 
was ſent to his majeſty, to notify our vic- 
tory over the enemy. 

The ſame day advice was brought that 

wins the famous highwayman, Franciſco Anthunes, 
' was fallen into the hands of ſome of our 
Laſcaryns; wherefore a detachment was or- 
dered to bring him into the camp; but ei- 
ther through the cold and inconveniencies 
of the journey, or rather out of fear, he 
died by the way, and was buried. 
Aa. About the ſame day a thankſgiving- day 
fear ch. was alſo appointed to be held the 28th of 
October, to return thanks to God for having 
bleſſed our arms with ſucceſs, and begging 
his mercy for the future. 

The 21ſt the general, with ſome other of- 
ficers of note, having taken a view of the ſi- 
tuation of the city of Columbo at Quia de 
Lobo, ordered all ſorts of materials to be 
brought thither from Montual, for the rai- 
ing of a battery, and hired fifty pioneers for 
that purpoſe. 

The 22d the Diſſave of Saffragamme ap- 
peared in perſon in a houſe formerly belong- 
ing to Diego Melo de Caſtro, governor of 
Columbo, offering certain ſupplies of men 
trom his majeſty, which was thankfully re- 
ceived by the general. 

The 23d another battery was erected near 
the church of $2. Sebaſtian. 

Two days after came into the camp the 
emperor's Di//ave of the four Corles at the 
head of ſeven hundred men; and the fame 
evening the general received a letter, writ 
with his majeſty's own hand, and brought 
by one of his own poſt-men. It was curi- 
oully perfumed with all ſorts of ſpices, and 
on each ſide you ſaw the figure of a woman, 


with her hands folded, lifting her eyes up 
Vol. III. 


4 famous 


his Aſſiſtance : His Letter to the 


to heaven, being an anſwer to Mr. Adrian 
van der Meyden's letter writ to his mary 
from Batecalo. The king ſecmed not well 
ſatisfied, that the ſaid letter had not been 
wrapped in white linnen as uſual ; and that 
ſome of his titles had not been inſerted; yet 
he teſtified his ſatisfact ion about the arrival 
of the Dutch fleet, alledging for the reſt, 
** That purſuant to the promiſe made him 
by Mr. Jacob Kittenſtein, and the agree- 
** ment with him and Adrian van der Mey- 
** den, the city was to be delivered into 
his hands: but that as he made no great 
account thereof, he was ſatisfied, provid- 
** ed they would allow him the honour of 
** the conqueſt, which he would acknow- 
** ledge upon all occaſions.” In the con- 
cluſion of the letter he told them, That he 
** had ordered lodgings to be prepared for 
them in all the places through which they 
% were to paſs.” 

The 26th we were buſy in mounting the 
cannon upon a battery, and had four men 
wounded, and one killed. The ſame day 
we received a ſupply of ammunition and 
proviſion, brought aboard the Lion yacht 
to Puntegale. Sunday the 28th, after ſermon, 

a deſerter with a negro came into the camp 

from the city, who having made his eſcape 

through the fens, told the general, That 

Caſpar Figeiro was by the governor of Co- 

lumbo welcomed with theſe words: ou de- W-lcome of 
ſerve to be hanged ; and that he had alledged +, aun 
many falſhoods in his defence, and among "mw 
the reſt, That he could not attack us, becauſe 

we were ſo deeply entrenched near the ſea- 

ſhore. | 

The ſame day the emperor's Diſſave of 
the ſeven Corles arrived in the camp with 
five hundred men, who, together with the 
other Laſcaryns, were employ'd in carrying 
ammunition. 

The 29th a deſerter came over to us from A noted de- 
the city: his name was Herman Lucas, a na-ſerter gives 
tive of Hertogenbuſh ; who having former- of S 1029 
ly deſerted our ſervice at Gale, in company tion ac 
of one named Walraven, had obtained the Columbo. 
name of 7ohn de Roſa among the Portugueſe ; 
but having had the misfortune of killing 
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Baldæus. another at Columbo, was fled to Candy, where 
he pretended to have been ſent by the go- 


Columbo 
furiouſly 
plied with 
great can» 
708, 


News of | 
twelve fail 


vernor, to view the outworks of the place. 
He gave the general an account of divers re- 
markable paſſages, and among the reſt, that 
he had been preſent in the engagement which 
happened the 17th ; and that of that whole 
body, not above one hundred and fifty Por- 
tugueſe returned to Columbo, where there were 
as yet nine companies, amounting in all, 
with the citizens able to bear arms, to eight 
hundred men; that the governor was high- 
ly concerned at the loſs of theſe troops, and 
the enſuing ſiege, eſpecially ſince ſome of 
the citizens ſhewed no great inclination to 
fight, We play'd the ſame day very furi- 
ouſly upon the city, and the battery raiſed 
againſt S/. Sebaſtian was likewife brought to 
perfection. 

The next following day a certain Portu- 
gueſe priſoner was brought into the camp; 
he was ſent from Milagre, and had lived 
fourteen days upon graſs and herbs in the 
woods. The 3d of November a carpenter 
and cannoneer were killed by a cannon- ſhot 
upon the battery raiſed at Quia de Lobo; and 
the ſame afternoon the ſloop, called the 
Delft, arrived from Caleture with powder. 
About the ſame time a deſerter came to us 
out of the city ; but being lately come from 
Goa, he could tell no great matter. The 
ſame evening the ſhip, called the Brownf//h, 
arrived with letters from Laurence Pit, go- 
vernor of the coaſt of Coromandel, having on 
board forty four thouſand five hundred and 
forty four pounds of gun-powder : ſhe 
brought alſo advice, that the yacht the Pop- 
kensburg was ſafely arrived at Gale, but that 
they had no news of the ſhip called the Had- 
dock, The ſame night we were buſy in 
raiſing a battery near the ſea-ſhore. 

The 4th of November, early in the morn- 
ing, news was brought to the general from 
Negumbo, That, according to the report of 
certain inhabitants of Annarolundane, twelve 
fail of ſhips were diſcovered off of Chilaon; 


being liſco- whereupon immediate orders were given to 


vered. 


the commodore Edward Hauw, to uſe all 
poſſible endeavours to get intelligence there- 
of: the ſame was alſo recommended to the 
head - factor of Gale, Jobn Kroon, and to be 
upon his guard. The ſame afternoon, a 
cannon bullet from the baſtion of St. Stephen, 
paſſing through a gallery of the church of 
Pia de Lobo, whilſt the ſurgeons were 
dreſſing ſome wounded ſoldiers, a ſoldier 
was killed, two others had their arms ſhot 
off, and three more were dangerouſly 
wounded. 

About the ſame time Tenecon Apubamy, 


came in the quality of the emperor's meſ- 


ſenger, with a breaſt ſhield of 
with precious ſtones, and faſtened to a gold M 


chain, and brought the following letter 
from his majeſty to the general, 
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A 74 Singa, the greateſt monarch Tie eng, 
X and moſt potent emperor of the em. H 
pire of Ceylon, wiſhes health to Gerard R 


Hulſt, admiral of the fleet, belonging to 
the moſt faithful nation of the Dutch. 
Buy the letters fent to me from the go- 
vernor of our fortreſs of Gale, I have un- 
derſtood, that immediately after your arri- 
val with the Dutch fleet there, you have 
made yourſelf maſter of the fort of Cale- 
ture; and that one half of the Portygue/; 
priſoners were ſent aboard a ſhip, the 
reſt being reſerved for our ſervice. The 
news of your ſucceſs in the engagement 
betwixt Caleture and Columbo, without 
any conſiderable loſs on the fide of our 
faithful Hollanders, being likewiſe receiy- 
ed by me with ſingular ſatisfaction, I ſent 
immediate orders to all my Diſſaves (go- 
vernors) and chief commanders to bring 
into the field all the forces of our empire. 
In the mean while I received an Ola (let- 
ter) from theDi/ſave of Saffragamme, da- 
ted Oct. 23. wherein he informs me, That 
having been ſent for by your excellency, 
you enquired after my health, telling 
him at the ſame time that you were come 
to no other end, than to deliver the cities 
of Columbo, Manaar, and Fafnapatuam 
into our hands ; which done, you would 
in perſon appear in our imperial majeſ- 
ty's preſence. I have been very ill for 
many days paſt, which however has not 
prevented my taking the neceſſary mea- 
ſures for the raiſing of the forces of the 
empire. No ſooner had I received the 
welcome news of your excellency, but I 
was in a manner immediately reſtored 
to my former health, being now twice 
as ſtrong as before, and able (through 
God's mercy) to aſſiſt in perſon in the 
intended expedition, which I intend to 
begin the 2d of November. I have ſent with 
this letter one of the officers of our court, 
to enquire after your excellency's health, 
and to bring you a preſent from me 3 
which I hope your excellency will value, 
not ſo much in regard of its value, as in 
reſpect of the love and good inclination 
of the giver.” 


Dated at our imperial court in the 
city of Candy, Oct. 29. 1655. 


Raja Singa Raju, moſt potent em, 
peror of Ceylon. 
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Reſolutions and Inſtructions concerning the intended General Aſault upon 
the City of Columbo. 


Badens. HE gth of November a new battery, 
WY 


with tour great braſs cannon, having 

began to play againſt Sr. Stephen's baſtion , 

a general council of war was called of all 

the chief officers, in order to conſult, (after 

having implored the divine aſſiſtance,) Whe- 

ther it were convenient to venture a general 

aſſault upon Columbo: the general having 

openly declared, that every one there preſent 

ſhould be at his full liberty to diſcover his 

real ſentiments concerning, this great under- 

Agel taking; it was agreed by unanimous con- 
Haufen ſent, that ſeeing the alacrity of the ſoldi 

::reedupen ſent, that ſeeing the alacrity of the ſoldiers, 

b, general it was convenient to attempt a general aſ- 


conſent» fault. 

Soon after the general diſpatched a trum- 
peter, bearing a flag of truce in his hand, 
to the Portugueſe governor, Anthony de 
de Souza Coutinho, with the following letter: 

cop a HE ſucceſs that has attended our 


letter to the arms in the tak ing of Caleture, and 
grvernor f. the defeat of the troops under Caſpar Fi- 
Columbo. “ geiro, near the ſhore of Panature, together 
** with the advantages obtained already 
in the ſiege of Columbo, may, as I ſup- 
** poſe, ſufficiently entitle me to demand, 
** without vanity, the delivering up of the 
** city, in the name of his imperial majeſty 
* RajaSinga,and the moſt noble Dutch Eaſt- 
** India company. I hope your excellency 
vill not pur a wrong interpretation upon 
this demand, when you conſider, that 
** purſuant to the tenor of your own letters 
& ſent to Don Anthonio Mendes d' Aranha, 
* and Caſpar Figeiro, the firſt dated Sep- 
tember 30. and the ſecond the 13th and 
* 15th of October, (both which are fallen 
into our hands, ) you were then ſufficiently 
** ſenſible, that the defence of Columbo de- 
** pended on the preſervation of the forces 
in Caleture, and thoſe under the com- 
mand of Caſdar Figeiro. It is upon this 
** ſcore that Iam of opinion, I do not put 
the leaſt blemiſh upon your courage, 
* ſince being bereaved of theſe means, you 
* have nevertheleſs given ſuch ample proofs 
of your zeal and bravery in the defence 
* of tis place. My requett is only founded 
upon this, To avoid the ettuſion of inno- 
cent blood, the almoſt neceſſary conſe- 
** quence and and unavoidable fate of all 
places taken by aſſault, it being ſufficient- 
* ly known, that the fury of the con- 


J 


cc 


uering ſoldiers ĩs not eaſily ſtopped upon ga 
* ob occaſions. „ 

Nov. 9. Gerard Ilulſt. 

The trumpeter returning a little while 
after, told, That coming near to St, Jobn's 
baſtion, the letter was taken from him by 
a Portugueſe officer; who aſſured him that 
the governor ſhould return an anſwer the 
next day : hereupon the cannon being or- 
dered to play as before, three companies 
under the lieutenants }//i//iam de Mit, Henry 
Gerrit/z, and Chriſtopher Ezger, were ſent 
to Montual, in order to be put on board the 
two yachts, the Ter Goes and the Eraſmus, 

The 1oth of November an anſwer was 
ſent to the general upon his letter. 


2 A God Almighty diſpoſes the The gover- 
4/7 chances of war according to his ners an- 
e pleaſure, ſo he may as well declare now. 
for our ſide, as he has done for you before: 
*© the place you require belongs to the 
king of Portugal, my maſter, who ha- 
ving entruſted me with the ſame, I muſt 
be accountable to him for it. The rea- 
** ſons alledged by your excellency are not 
** ſufficient to move me to lay aſide the 
** defence of this city; not queſtioning, but 
* that time and experience will convince 
you, that our condition at preſent is much 
beyond what you imagine. I recom= 
mend you to God's protection. 
Nov, 9. Antonio de Souza Coutinhs. 
After the receipt of this reſolute anſwer, 
the general thought fit to give the following 
inſtructions for the intended general aſſault, 


The yachts, viz. the Maid of Enchuy- j,p,, qu 

** ſen, commanded by Voltert Adrian Shram, for the ge- 
*© (who afterwards rendered himſelf ſo fa- eral a. 
* mous in the north, during the Engli//*%: 
var, ) and the Workum, Arent Groenſield 
commander, ſhall approach into the bay, 
as near to the water: fort as poſſibly they 
can; for which purpoſe they ſhall be pro- 
** vided with one hundred and ten choſen 
** ſeamen, five thouſand pounds of gun- 
** powder, and with ſhot in proportion. 

** The yachts ſhall anchor in any part 
** of the bay, where they can beſt annoy 
the water-tort, and under favour of their 

cannon 
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Baldæus.“ cannon land their men. For this purpoſe 
the yachts the Ter Goes and Eraſmus, ſhall 


*© keep within cannon-ſhot of the other two 
*© yachts, and have aboard, beſides their 
ſhip's crew, one hundred landmen each, 
viz. thecompanies of William de Wit, Henry 
*© Gerritſz, and Chriſtopher Egger, in order 
to land, in conjunction with the men cf 
the other yachts. The boats, tenders, 
and other ſmall veſſels, ſhall keep near the 
before-mentioned ſhips, viz. the tender 
the Amſterdam with her ſloop, near the 
* Ter Goes, and the ſloop the Weſel the 
*© boat of the Marypoldflower, with her 
*© ſloop the Delft, and the tender the Naar- 
den with the reſt. The tenders the Hair 
* and Brownfiſh ſhall keep near the ſhore, 
*© to be ready upon all occaſions to carry 
ad vice where it ſhall be thought neceſſa- 
ry. In ſhort, all the boats ſhall attend 
the veſſels that are engaged againſt rhe 
fort, in order to ſave their men, in caſe 
any of them ſhould be ſunk or diſabled. 
„When the companies ſtandard is fixed 
above the red flag, this ſhall be the ſignal 
of landing: if the ſaid ſtandard is ſer up 
** on the mainmaſt-yard's arm, it ſhall be 
the ſignal for the boats to come to ſuccour 
the ſhip, ſhe being in danger of ſinking. 
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ꝰWhen the prince's ſtandard is ſet up on 


< the ramparts, it is a ſign that we are 
* maſters of that part of the fortifications, 
«* when the attack, either upon the caſtle or 
fort may ceaſe, till the ſaid ſtandard be 
s ſet up in captain Kyylenburgh's quarters, 
* near the ſea-ſhore; this being intended 
for a ſignal, that we are alſo maſters of 
© the town on the land- ſide, when the of- 
& ficers in their reſpective attacks may either 
*© ſtopor go forward, according as it ſhall 
be thought convenient by the majority of 
voices. | 

* Whilſt the ſhips the Maid of Enchuyſen 
* and Workum are under fail to enter the 
© bay, all the reſt of the ſhips ſhall weigh 
their anchors, and put up the red flag, 
as if they would enter the bay, but keep 
* withour cannon-ſhot. So ſoon as the 
forces are landed, all the officers, ſoldiers, 
and ſeamen, ſhall obey Mr. Adrian Roo- 
© thaus, as their ſupreme commander. 

*© Whilſt the ſhips and men are engaged 
** againſt the water-fort, the city 1s to be 
„ afſſaulted at the ſame time, near the ſea- 


CH 


cc 


ſhore, at the baſtion of S. John, and on 
the land- ſide near the gate of Rajuha : 
the attack upon the baſtion of S/. John 
ſhall be commanded by captain Koxs, and 
the other by captain Kyuylenburgh, either 
of them to be ſeconded, as occaſion re- 
quires, by Mr. John van der Laan, the 
companies of Kyylenburgh, Govert Quar- 
** tel, Furian Gevel, Andrew Steckens, Lam- 
bert Steenhagen, Hans Chriſtopher, ca- 
** chim Block, Melchior van Schonenbeck, 
and John Moll, with thirty ſix Favane/;, 
and half a company of Bandaneſe, to be 
** employ'd in the aſſault of the firit baſtion : 
** the ſcaling-ladders ſhall be carried and 
fixed by the Bandaneſe, Favaneſe, and 
** Mardykers, mixed with ſome Dutch 
ſeamen, armed with hand-granadoes, 
pikes, and hangers. The baſtions of 
Clergos and St. Philippo, near that of St. 
** Sebaſtian, (at the gate of Rajuba,) ſhall 
be attacked by the companies of captain 
Weſtrenen, lieutenant Mildiſchut, Jobn 
Hartman, FJobn Cooper, Hardenhergh 
Roggenkamp, James Alenbier, Diedelof 
van der Beek, Henry Broekbuyſen, Jobn 
Coertſen, with the Zavaneſe, half a com- 
pany of Bandaneſe, and the company com- 
manded by captain Ryyſch, 

Captain Weſtrenen ſhall command the 
attack againſt the baſtion of Clergos, and 
captain Ruyſch that of Sr. Philippo to be 
ſeconded by freſh forces, as occaſion re- 
quires. The Bandaneſe, Favaneſe, and 
Mardykers, in conjunction with the Dutch 
ſeamen, ſhall fix the ſcaling-ladders, and 
the Laſcaryns of Ceylon be employed in 
carrying off the ſlain,” 


Baldey: 
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About the ſame time we received intelli- 
gence, that the Portugueſe ſuccours were ar- 
rived at Go; and that they intended to 
come to the relief of Columbo : word whereof 
was. ſent immediately to Gale to be upon 
their guard, for fear of a ſurprize. The 
11th of November, (the day appointed for 
the general aſſault,) it being calm, ſo that 
the ſhips could not enter the bay, the ſame 
was deterred till the next day, though we 
did not ceaſe in the mean time to play more 
furiouſly with our cannon than ever before ; 
and we obſerved that the enemy had taken 
in their red flag upon the baſtion of &. 
Crus. 
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CHAP. AXVIL 
A General Aſſault both by Sea and Land made upon Columbo ; but 


without Succeſs. 


HE 12th, by break of day, the Maid 

of Enchuyſen, and ſoon after the Mor- 
kum, being followed by the Ter Goes and 
the Eraſmus, thundered moſt furiouſly againſt 
the water-fort, from whence they anſwered 
them very briskly. Immediately after the 
aſſault was begun on the land- ſide in three 
ſeveral places: the general in perſon with 
ten companies attacked the gate of Ra- 
ju ha, and the baſtions of S/. Philippo and 
Clergos; and major John van der Laan 
with nine companies, thoſe of S,. John and 
Cauras; whilſt James Lippens with two com- 
panies of ſoldiers, and ſome ſeamen, paſſed 
the fens in ſeven Chineſe Champans, or boats, 
in order to attack the city where it was leaſt 
fortify'd. 

But the beſieged fired ſo furiouſly upon 
our men, eſpecially with their firelocks, that 
the ſeamen could not be brought forward to 
fix the ſcaling- ladders; which the gene- 
ral perceiving, he advanced in perſon with 
ſome of the braveſt officers, and fixed the 
ſcaling- ladders to the cortin: but having 
received a wound in his left thigh, he was 
forced to be carried off. In the mean while 
news being brought that they had entered 
the breach on major Van der Laan's attack, 
he returned to his ſtation (before his wound 
was dreſſed, ) but found things in ſuch a con- 
fuſion, that he was forced to retreat, the 
major and his forces not being able to main- 
tain themſelves in the breach, retreating at 
the ſame time, after they had in vain at- 
tempted three times to recover it. Lieute- 
nant Melchior van Schoonbeek, a Higb- 
German by birth, and of a noble family, 
was the only perſon who got upon the baſ- 
tion of St. Jobn; but for want of being ſe- 
conded, loſt his life there like a brave ſoldier, 
his head being afterwards ſtuck upon a 
pike by the Portugueſe upon the ſame baſtion, 

The forces under captain Lippens, having 
not without ſome reſiſtance from four Man- 
545, or boats, paſſed the fens, got into the 
City ; but the captain being ſorely wounded, 
made ſhift to retreat with ſome few, the reſt 
for want of timely ſuccours being all made 
priſoners of war. The yacht the Maid of 
Enchuyſen was fo ſorely battered from the 
tort, that being ready to ſink, her crew was 
carried off by the ſloop the Langerack ; but 
the Vorkum cut her cables, and got out of 
the bay without any conſiderable loſs. The 


be ſlain gg Dumber of the flain on our ſide amounted to 
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Letters from Raja Singa to the General. Dutch 
Priſoners come out of Columbo. 
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two hundred, and three hundred and fifty Baldæus. 


wounded, not including the two companies 
of Fohn van Hardenburg and Roggenkamp, 
and the ſeamen commanded by John Lippens, 
that were made priſoners in the city. The 
ſhips the Ter Goes and Eraſmus, who had 
aboard the ſoldiers that were to aſſault the 
water-fort, not being able to get near 
enough by reaſon of the wind, ſoon got out 
of the bay. 


this unfortunate day the genera] Letter from 
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* his excellency, not queſtioning but that 
after the taking of Columbo he would de- 
liver the ſaid city into his hands, purſuant 
to the agreement made with Mr. Veſter- 
** old, That he deſired to have ſuch of 
** his rebellious ſubjects, as ſhould fall into 
** our hands, delivered up to his diſſaves, 
either alive or dead, in order to puniſh 
them with the ſame ſeverity, as he had 
** done thoſe at Batecalo; and that he had 
** ordered his governors to ravage and de- 
* ſtroy all the villages in the Low Lands.“ 
He ſent at the ſame time encloſed a letter 
from the Portugueſe governor, Antonio de 
Souza Coutinbo, dated October 27. at Columbo, 
to the emperor, the chief contents whereof 
were, ] © That he could not forbear to put 
his majeſty in mind of the ancient friend- 
** ſhip berwixt him and the Portugueſe, 
*© which he was ſorry to have been inter- 
** rupted by the Dutch making themſelves 
** maſters of Caleture, and having routed 
their forces near Paneture, by laying ſo 
** cloſe and vigorous a ſiege to the city of 
* Columbo, that they were in great danger 
Hof being forced to ſurrender, Where- 
** fore they craved his majeſty's aſſiſtance 
*© againſt the Hollanders, who, after they 
*© were maſters of che city, would certainly 
not deliver up the ſame to his majeſty, 
but lord it over his ſubjects; which his 
«© majeſty, according to his wiſdom, might 
« eaſily fee how much it would tend to his 
* diſhonour ; whereas if he joined with the 
% Portygueſe againſt them, he might pro- 
*© miſe himſelf all the advantages due to ſo 
great a monarch.” 
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M O received a letter from his imperial the emperor 


; WI ; th — 
majeſty, teſtify ing his good opinion of 1 


The 13th of November was ſpent in car- h vonn. 
rying the wounded ſoldiers to Negumbo, ed ſent a- 
Gale, and Montual : tthe ſame day the v. 


8 D 


enemy 
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Baldæus. enemy, in a bravado, put two of our enſigns 
upon the baſtions of St. Jobn and St. Phil- 


lippo. At the ſame time advice was brought, 
that the ſhips the Avenborn and Campen, 
richly laden from Perſia, were arrived at 
Gale in their voyage to Batavia. For which 
reaſon the yacht the Brotnſiſb was diſpatch- 
ed to Gale, to carry ſome letters thither, to 
be ſent further to Batavia, as likewile a let- 
ter to be ſent by land to the emperor Na- 


ja Singa. The yacht the Poptensburg ar- 


rived alſo with gunpowder, and other ne- 
ceſſaries for our camp. 

The 19th, a letrer from the emperor Ra- 
ja Singa was delivered by his diſſaves to the 
general, wherein he condoled him about his 
wound, and the ill ſucceſs of the late aſ- 
ſault, telling him, That he was employed 
day and night in making preparations to 
Join him with his forces, and deſiring not 
to venture a ſecond aſſault before his arrival. 


A letter of thanks being ordered to be writ- 


ten to his majeſty, the yachts the Yortum 


Some Ships and Pophensburg, with a frigate, were diſ- 


embark, which was however deferred for Bal: 
that time, till they ſhould receive more cer. ye” 
tain intelligence. Only the yachts the Mar; ; 
and the Hliſſingen, with fome officers aboard 
them, were commanded to cruize off the 
northern point of Montual. 

Much about the ſame time arrived the 
Roman yacht from Syratte, with ſixteen 
loads of wheat. The officers reported, That 
a Portugueſe fleet, conſiſting of thirty frigats 4 whole 
was entirely deſtroy'd by a tempeſt near Heer f 
Wingurla; but that no body knew from Ta 4 
whence they came, or whither they were 
bound; and that the cannon we heard ſome 
days before, was diſcharged by them as a 
ſignal of their diſtreſs to the Worum and 
Poprensburg. 

The 29th captain Kyylenburgh, who died 
of the wounds he received in the late aſſault, 
being honourably interred, the 1ſt of De 
cember two ſerjeants came into our camp, 
who being formerly taken priſoners at An- 
guratotte by the Portugueſe, had taken the 
opportunity, as theſe were flying from Ma- 


jent a crai- patched to Negumbo, to cruiſe to the north naar to Tiſtecoryn, to deſert and hide them- 
jg. of that harhour, to get timely intelligence ſelves among the Moors of Kilicare, from 
of the enemies approach. whence they were brought in one of our 
The 26th ſome cannon-ſhot being heard veſſels hither. On the other hand a certain 
at a good diſtance it was generally believed to ſeaman, named Claas Claaſz, did ſwim croſs 
be the ſignal from the fortreſs of Negumbo, to part of the bay into the city. 
advertiſe the arrival of the Portugueſe fleet. The ſame night a new trench was open- 
Whereupon Mr. Adrian van der Meyden took ed againſt the baſtion of St. John, and car- 
two companies of ſoldiers and as many ſeamen ried on with al} imaginable diligence. The 
out of the church of ia de Lobo, (where yacht the Roman was ſent a cruiſing to get 
they had their poſt,) and marched directly intelligence, whether any of the enemies 
to Montual, in order to embark them there, ſhips could be diſcovered at ſea, as the 
to prevent the enemies landing. The gene- Huſbing yacht was diſpatched to the coaſt 
ral, notwithſtanding his wound, followed of Malabar, and the Eraſmus ſent out in 
thither in perſon, and found them ready to her ſtead a-cruifing. 
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Want in Columbo. Anthony Amiral de Menezes taken Priſoner. 
The Continuation of the Siege. 


Want in 


Columbo. 


HE. 7th of December we got intelli- 


gence, that moſt of the inhabitants of 


Columbo, for want of rice and other pro- 
viſions, had been forced to liſt themſelves 
among the regular forces ; that in the late 
aſſault they had taken ſeventy or eighty 
of our priſoners z whereas their whole loſs 
d1d not amount to above twenty or twenty 
five Portugueſe among whom were, how- 
ever, two perſons of note, viz. Anthonio 
Barboſo, and Felicio Lecſio, lord of Macoene. 
That they had mounted the cannon taken 
out of the Maid of Enchuyſen upon their 
baſtions, and were buſy in making diyers 
retrenchments, in hopes of being ſoon ſuc- 
coured from Goa ; and that their whole 


force conſiſted in ſeven hundred Portu- 
gueſe. 

The roth of December Anthonio Amira Anthonis 
de Menezes (then governor of Jafnapatnam, dtn a. 
and afterwards, 1658. killed at the tak ing leer. 
of Manaar) was taken priſoner at Montual, 
as he was going from Manaar to Columbo 
with ſome letters, one whereof being writ- 
ten in characters, was uncyphered by the 
general's order, and was as follows : 


To the general Antonio de Souza Coutinho. 


1 EFORE I had the leaſt intelligence 
ys of the approach of the enemies ſhips, 


I writ to your excellency by land, Irre 
L have 


. 


14. 


cla 


2019 

des 

pic 
bh 
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Baldæus. 


WY 


«© have not heard ſince what is become of 
e the meſſenger. The three Pado's are 
« well arrived at Gea, and the five meſ- 
« ſengers ſent thither; the ſixth, ſent by 
« Anthony d' Abreu, did not ſtay in the 
& leaſt in this tort, but tarried two days 
at Negapatan, and brings along with him 
full inſtructions concerning the relief of 
* Columbo. I have not been idle in my 
e ſtation, both in adviſing how to raiſe 
men for our ſervice in the Indies, and in 
contributing all that lay in my power, of 
my own accord, which by tome others 
has not been done without reluctancy; 
« eſpecially in giving my aſſiſtance in 
cquipping ſome veſſels of bulk, and gal- 
« leys well-manned, for the relief of the 
« city. I have hitherto heard no news 
e from the fleet at cape Comoryn, ſent for 
« that purpoſe. I with they may reach the 
« iſle of Mauaar, when we ſhall have op- 
portunity to debate the whole matter 
„ with the commander in chief, how to 
© contrive matters for the defence of the 
place: you may reſt aſſured, that no- 
thing ſhall be wanting on my part, that 
may tend towards the accompliſhment of 
its relief, which I heartily wiſh may take 
effect, it being my opinion, that a good 
fleet is the very means now to preſerve 
that place, till we receive our ſupplies 
from Goa. Perhaps it may pleaſe God 
to deſtroy the hereticks in this ſiege, and 
to abate their haughtineſs, occaſioned by 
their late ſucceſs, cauſed by our neglect; 
it being certain, that the ſame might 
have been foreſeen a conſiderable time 
ago. Orders are given to have a good 
quantity of matches made, which ſhall 
be brought by the firit pado that goes 
from hence ; the other two ſhall follow 
ſoon after, one of them being to be arm- 
ed for the defence of the other: their 
approach you will know by the ſignals 
agreed upon. Perhaps the governor of 
Manaar may have got intelligence of our 
fleet, and has given you intelligence 
thereof. God preſerve and deliver your 
excellency from all danger.“ 


Jafnapatnam, 


Anthonio Amiral de Menezes, 
Nov. 11.1655. 


The Contents of another Letter were as 
follows : 


2 1 Writ to your excellency under covert 

of Sebaſtian Martino with the galliots 
of September, when I little dreamed of 
what we heard afterwards at Cochin, 
and on the cape Comoryn, concerning the 
pre ſent danger of the city, and of the loſs 
of ſo brave a captain as Anthonio Mendes 
d Aranha, with a good number of our 


cc 
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„ choiceſt men. 


cc 


have coſt me many tears. We did all 
we could to make the cape Comoryn, but 
the contrary wind prevented us: however, 
though we have failed in this, you may 
aſſure yourſelt, that the viceroy will not 
fail to ſuccour the city of Columbo, 
with all his forces in the Indies. It is 
rumoured here, that Don Manoel Maſca- 
renhas intends to leave this place, there 
being very bad news brought lately from 
Fafnapatnam ; but we hope, and pray to 
God that he will be pleaſed to preſerve 
the city till February.” 


cc 
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Noremb. ; 1, Nicdao d*Olivera, 
1655. 

The reſt of the letters were very near the 
ſame, with this addition only, That the 
Portugueſe ſet fail in Oftcber with fifteen 
frigats, but were forced back near the cape 
Comoryn, ſo near that they had landed ſome 
ſoldiers, who were marched by land to 
Jafnapalnam, with an intention to come to 
Columbo, to give notice there of the equip- 
ment of ſix galleons at Goa, intended for 
the ſuccours of the city; and that in caſe 
the Dutch ſhould block up that harbour, 
they would fight their way through them. 
All theſe letters were ſent to his imperial 
majeſty. 
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I have ſince underſtoocl Raldens. 
ſeveral other things of this nature, which WWW 


The 12th of December, two hundred ne- Two hun: 


groes being ſeen to ſalley out of the gate of 


companies were ordered to attack them ; 
but they no ſooner eſpied our people ad- 
vancing towards them, than they retreated 
in haſte to the city : however three of them 
deſerted to us, and gave an account, That 
the reaſon of their coming out was only to 
fetch and cut ſome faggot-wood for the re- 
pairing of the baſtions of S/. John, Sz. Ste- 
Phen, and St. Philippo ; and that they had 
made betwixt the two former a retrench- 
ment, in caſe they ſhould be forced to quit 
the baſtions. | 


dred negroes 
make a ſal- 


Mapane, keeping along the ſea-ſhore, three , 


The ſame day we finiſhed our ſecond re- 73, report 
doubt, and the next two Portugueſe deſer- of ſome de- 
ters confirmed the report of the negroes, ad- /erters. 


ding, That they much dreaded our mines; 
that the baſtion of S/. Jobn was guarded by 
two companies, (of twenty five or thirty 
men each,) under Caſpar Figeiro, the gate 
of Mapane with three, and the reſt in 
proportion. At the ſame time we ſaw a 
whole troop of half-ſtarved wretches for- 
ced out of the town; but were made to 
return from whence they came, except a 
few Portugueſe, who could give good 
intelligence about the condition of the 
place, 


The 
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undermined the baſtion of Sr. John, and Bain... | 
laid five large barrels with gunpowder in ens 


The 14th, in the morning, ten or twelve 
boats came out of the town to fetch faggot- 
wood ; but finding us prepare to attack 
them, they retired with precipitation, af- 
ter they had wounded three of our men. 

The 15th the general agreed with twenty 
pioneers to work continually (ſix at a time) 
in the trenches, at the rate of twenty pence 
per diem, beſides a good reward after they 
had finiſhed the work. In the afternoon a 
battery of ſix guns was ordered to be erect- 
ed. 

The 18th a gunner having, out of care- 
lefineſs, doubly charged a gun upon a bat- 
tery, killed three of our own pioneers, and 
wounded ſeven negroes ; and in the evening 
four great cannon were not without ſome 
loſs planted upon the before-mentioned 
battery. 

The 19th we played thence moſt furi- 
ouſly upon the baſtions of S. John and Ste- 


Phen, and two more cannons were mounted 


upon 1t the ſame evening. 

The 20th a new redoubt was begun, the 
trenches being then carried on within two 
rods of the counterſcarp. In the evening 
we miſſed Simon Lopes, who was again gone 
over to the enemy. 

The 26th three negro carpenters coming 
over to us, reported that the Portugueſe had 


CHAP. 


five divers places underneath it, having laid 
the train by the means of certain bomboe- 
canes, which were to be lighted on the to 
whilſt we were aſſaulting the ſaid baſtion 
which was the reaſon that they had not dif. 
charged their cannon from thence theſe two 
days paſt. They added, that the fon of 
Anthomo de Souza Coutinho, the governor of 
Columbo, being buſy in encouraging the 
workmen by his own example, received a 
wound by a muſquet-ſhot in the head, 
of which he died ſoon after. A council of reſowiy 
war was called, in which it was reſolved to tan in g 
carry on the trenches with all imaginable ***%o 
vigour, to prevent the enemy in perfecting ah 
his retrenchments before the breach of the 
baſtion of Sr. John, and to fix our miners there. 

The 27th the general gave notice to the 
diſſaves of Saffragam and the four Corles, 
that he intended to fend an envoy to his 
majeſty, to know his inclinations, whether 
he intended to appear in perſon in our 
camp, or not: he deſired them to write to 
him upon the ſame ſubject, the time for at- 
tempting a ſecond general aſſault drawing 
near; and that in caſe his majeſty had the 
leaſt doubt left of our ſincere intentions, he 
would give him full ſatisfaction upon that head. 
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The Portugueſe throw Stones out of a Mortar, We make a third Re- 


doubt : Endeavour to lay the Gallery over the Ditch, A Spy hanged: 


Letters from Coromandel, 


HE 28th of December in the eve- 

ning the Portugueſe began to throw 
ſeveral ſtones out of a mortar into our 
works, which ſomething ſurprized us at 
firſt, bur afterwards we gueſſed that it was 
Simon Lopes, who lately deſerted our ſervice, 
that had put them in the way of it. The 
next day captain John Hartman was ſent 
with letters to rhe emperor at Candy, and 
we were hard at work to bring the third re- 
doubt near the ſea-ſhore to perfection, 
where we planted a mortar, and continued 
our approaches to the counterſcarp. 

A Chineſe deſerter, a native of Macao, 
reported, That they were indifferently well 
provided with proviſions in the city, and 
that it was true that the governor's ſon was 
dead, Letters were at the ſame time diſ- 
patched to Mr. Laurence Pit, governor of Co- 
romandel, to ſend us ſome ammunition, and to 


order the ſhips which, upon the arrival of 


the veſſels from Tajouan, ſail from thence to 


Batavia, to touch at Gale, to be employed 


I 


in thwarting the intended ſuccours of the 
Portugueſe, or take aboard part of the Por- 
tugueſe priſoners among us. 

The 8th of January, finding the enemy 
buſy in planting paliſado's in the ditch, 
ſome ſeamen, armed with hand-grenadoes Portu- | 
made them ſoon quit that enterprize. But go: 
the next following day finding the enemy f 
to have made ſome entrenchments there, ae dich. 
hole was ordered to be made in the wall; 
and captain Henry Gerard, the head gun- 
ner and ingineer, and carpenter, being or- 
dered to view the work, they reported 
that the enemy had planted a row of 
paliſado's cloſe to one another, extend- 
ing to the ſea-ſhore, which made them 
imagine that they expected the moſt fierce 
aſſault on that ſide, 

Six expert carpenters having offered 
their ſervice for perfecting the gallery, 

a hundred crowns were promiſed them as 
a reward; and it being reſolved to fix 


the ſaid gallery the next day under fa- 
your 
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2:ldeus. vour of our great cannon and fire-Jocks, 
A a certain number of muſqueteers were or- 
dcered to the extremities of the trenches: 
but the wall being thicker at the bot- 
tom than at the top, it was almoſt even- 
ing before they could make a breach 
in itz when attacking the enemy with their 
hand-grenadoes, they forced them from the 
ditch, where they poſted twelve fire-locks : 
but theſe received ſo warm a ſalute from the 
enemies cannon and fire-locks, both of the 
rl Dutch baſtions of St. John and St. Stephen, and 
nanu the paliſado-work, that they were forced 
, to retreat, and the fixing of the gallery 
— was thought fit to be delayed till a more 
convenient time, having loſt only one 
carpenter and two negroes in this enter- 
prize. Jobn Roothaus the Dutch reer-admi- 
ral ſent Fanuary 12. three negro priſoners 
from the fleet into the camp, who were 
gm lit · taken coming with letters from Manaar, 
nnter. jn order to carry them into Columbo; 
h but they were of little moment, except 
what was contained in the following paſ- 
ſage, taken out of Lorenſo Barboxa's let- 
ter, directed to Don Franciſco de Souza. 


* Your fleet could not make the cape 
* Comoryn, becauſe they came too late, 
* and were overtaken by a violent tem- 
< peſt; the ſoldiers aboard were ſent by 
* land to Tutecoryn, and from thence by 
* ſea to Manaar. That they underſtood 
that great endeavours were uſed to e- 
* quip a ſquadron of great ſhips and 
„ frigats, to be joined by eight gale- 
* ons for the relief of Columbo; and 
* that they had certain advice that the 
* galeons were getting ready for that 
** purpoſe: That the reſt they would be 
informed of by the captain- major's let- 
* ter to the governor, Ec. 


The ſaid priſoners reported, That An— 
thonio Amiral had brought a reinforce- 
ment of ſix companies from Jafnapat- 
uam to Manaar; and that it was re— 
ported there, that five galeons and twen- 
ty eight frigats were to come from Goa, 
and being joined with ſome other veſſels 
and forces at Manaar were to fail to the 
relief of Columbo : whereupon the general 
win. lent his inſtructions to our ſquadron to 
xm watch the coming of the enemy, but 
bach free, Þecially to our cruiſers, the Mortum, 
Poptensburgh, Mars and Eraſmus yachts; 
thirty Bandaneſe ſoldiers, and as many 
Mardyters were alſo ordered aboard theſe 
veſſels; and a negro deſerter reported 
that thoſe come from Maraar to Colum- 
bo were half naked, and had brought 
no letters; one of them being wounded; 
but knew nothing further. 
The 15th of January ſome of our 
Vor. III. 
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Laſcaryns brought in a ſpy, whom they Baldæus. 
had taken under pretence of going into WWW 
the city to fell tobacco; but upon the | 
evidence of two Cingaleſe carpenters that 

he was a ſpy, he was hanged on a gib- 

bet near the place where he intended to 

have got into the place. 

The 19th letters were brought to the 
camp, ſent by Laurence Pit, then gover= from Co- 
nor of Coromandel, intimating that we romande!. 
might expect a ſupply of thirty five thou- 
ſand pounds weight of gun-powder with 
the yachts the Codfiſh, Rabbit, and Pa- 
tience; that for the reſt the company had 
loſt fifty loads of rice, and two hundred « 4 cr: 4;: 
fifty Ammenams * of Are + by an acci- meaſure. 
dental fire. That ſeveral private mer- H Areek is 
chants having lately ſent certain ſhips . 
loaden with all ſorts of proviſions, we of which 
need not fear any thing upon that ac- ey make 
count. The Rabbit alone had a cargo as 
of twenty ſix thouſand eight hundred“ 
twenty two pounds weight of gun-pow- 
der, fifty packs of Guinea linnen cloth, 
and ten loads of rice, valued altogether 
at twenty three thouſand eight hundred 
ſixty gilders. 

It was further adviſed, That in all proba- 
bility the king of Golconda was likely to be 
embroiled in a war with Mirza Mula his ge- 
neral, who had put ſtrong gariſons in the 
fortreſſes of Gendecalte, Gronconde and Gotti: 

That the general Chan Channe was lately re- 
tired with the forces of Viſiapour, conſiſting 


of eight thouſand horſe, and forty thouſand 


foot, from Velour to Viſiapour; but for 
what reaſon was not known. A copy was alſo 
ſent of a letter, written by Leonard Jobnſon 
factor, Decemb. 8. from Winzurla to Bata- 
via; whence it appeared, that they were mak - 
ing great preparations at Goa for the relict 
of Columbo. But, added he, the Portu- 
*© gueſe viceroy having ſufficient intelligence 
of our ſtrength before Columbo, it ſeems 
to me to be rather a bravado, than a real 
*© deſign, unleſs it were (as ſome affirm) 
that the relief of that city was ſo poſi- 
** tively commanded by the king of Por- 
** tugal, that the viceroy would be forced 
to attempt it, unleſs he were prevented 
*© by the Dutch blocking up the harbour of 
Goa before that time: That it was ru- 
** moured there that the Portugueſe ſoldiers 
** ſhould be obliged by oath, confirmed 
by the bleſſed ſacrament, that in caſe 
** they were not able to worſt the Dutch 
fleet, they ſhould ſer fire to their own 
** ſhips: but he hoped that the city would 
fall into our hands before they could pur 
their deſign in execution. But as it were 
not ſafe to deſpiſe one's enemy, ſo he would 
take care to give from time to time in- 
telligence of what he could learn to the 
** director- general! Gerard Hulſt with all 

8E imaginable 
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To the Commodore of the Dutch Squadron Ball... 
near Wingurla. wa 


Baldæus.“ imaginable ſpeed ; for which purpoſe he 
A hoped to purchaſe the diligence of ſome of 
| the natives by money.” The following 
— of wah liſt was annexed of ſuch ſhips as were to be 
ſhips fr the employ' d in the ſaid expedition: two car- 
relief of racks, two large galleons, one leſſer one, 
Columbo. two carvels, ſix Patacho's, or yachts, twen- 
ty light frigats, twenty four more from the 
coaſt of Sipaveneick, with ſome galleons and 
other boats called S$ingazzeles. His further 
opinion was, That the ſaid ſquadron might 
be ready towards the end of Fanuany; and 
that the ſame was to be reinforced by ſome 
yachts from Chau! that beſides the garriſon 
to be left at Goa, two thouſand Europeans, 
not reckoning the Miſtices and negroes, were 
to be embarked aboard the ſaid fleet. He 
adviſed further, That two Exgliſb ſhips be- 
ing ſome days before come to an anchor 
before Goa, the viceroy had offered the cap- 
tains a conſiderable ſum of money, provided 
they would fail along with the fleet to Cey- 
lon ; but that they refuſed to accept of the 

ſame, and were failed to the northward. 

The 21ſt of January, two hours before 
break of day, the general being got aboard 
the Ter Goes, called a council of war there, 
wherein it was reſolved to ſend forthwith 
the ſhip the Codfiſþ to Negumbo, in order to 
unlade her cargo (intended for Gale) there, 
in company of the Amſterdam and Marygold- 
Flower; and the Hare yacht was ordered to 
keep as cloſe to the bay as poſſibly ſhe could, 
to obſerve the ſmall veſſels that might paſs 
and repaſs in and out of the city. 

The 24th of January the Fleſhing yacht 
coming from Wingurla, brought letters 
from our factor Leonard Fohnſon, dated the 
6th of January, intimating, That the vice- 
roy of Goa, inſtead of ſending the pretend- 
ed ſuccours to Ceylon, had now reſolved to 
ſend two carracks to Portugal, and three 
yachts to Moſambique ; and that the deſign 
of the relief of Columbo, ſeemed to be laid 
alide : in confirmation whereot he ſent the 
following tranſlation of a letter written by 
one of our ſpies there. | 


CHAP. 


an WO ſhips, (both arrived this year,) Lets of « 
85 viz. Bon Jeſiss, carrying ſixty five /i fron 
guns, and the Na Senhora da Grazia 


La 


of ſixty guns, are intended to be ſent 
to Portugal, being now buſy in unload. 
ing, and expecting only the return of our 
fleet from Cochin, and the cape, It i; 
*© ſuppoſed they will be ready to fail by the 
end of the firſt month of the year. Three 
„ yachts more are ordered from Moſam- 
* bique, being now taking in their cargo, 
% beſides another yacht, deſigned for Ma- 
% caſſar, The carvel intended for Ching is 
* not ready to ſail, and it remains uncer- 
„ tain whether ſhe will go thither. Bur, 
if ſhe does, it will not be till next ſpring, 
Hitherto we fee no preparations either of 
men or ſhips for Ceylon; and they ſeem 
© unreſolved, whether they had beſt ſerd 
any relief thither, for fear they 1hould 


fall into the hands of the Dutch, Brit 


any be ſent, it will certainly not be till 
after the departure of the ſhips for Porty- 
gal, for which the viceroy ſhews a great 
concern being afraid they will be inter. 
** cepted by the Dutch before they can 
reach Portugal. 


Your Excellency's conſtant Slave. 


Dated [an 6. 
1656, UR ACAMI SINAY, 


Hereupon it was agreed in a council of pu 
war, to order the ſhips the Ter Goes, Mars, ſent u 


the Arms of Holland, Amſterdam, Fluſbing, 
Eraſmus, Naarden, Zierik-ſee, Marygold- 
Flower, and the Hare, forthwith towards 
Goa, there to expect the coming of the 
ſhips from Trajeuan, in company of thoſe 
from Perſia and Suratte. And that the 
yacht the Workum, Popkensburgh, Cod-Fiſh, 
and Rabbit, with ſome light frigats and 
ſloops, ſhould be kept for the blockade of the 
harbour of Columbo. 


XXX. 


Mr. Hartman's Preſent by the Emperor. Some Spies hanged. The 
Arrival of ſeveral Ships. Letters from the Emperor and Dutch 


General. 


A OUT chat time the emperor ſent 
his letter to the Dutch general Mr. 
Huljt, in anſwer to his ſent by Mr. Hartman, 
the chief contents of which were, 

7 HAT he intended to come into 
our camp in the night-time, having 
** beendetained hitherto by the advice of the 


S 


cc 


great men of his court, Le pagans being 
very ſuperſtitions in chuſing their time ; 
but that now he was reſolved to ſpeak 
** with the general in ſpite of all the pre- 
** tended obſtacles. That he was glad to 
** underſtand, that notwithſtanding our 
** loſs in the laſt general aſſault, we kept 


our poſts; and that he intended to 
„ diſpatch 


cc 


Chae. XXIX. 


Bald, 


ar. Hi 
man's 
ALY 


[TN 
lis A) 


«td, 


Tz S 
ban ee 
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paldans.©* diſpatch Mr. Hartman the next thurſ- 
day.“ 
It was dated at Ba'ane, 


anuary 20. 1656. 
and /nt ſcribed, 
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Thitſſen, governor of Malacca, advice was Baldæus. 
given, that the tin trade (the chiefeſt of WWW 


that country) had been bur very indifferent 2 


that year. 4 _— ng 


3 lacca. 
But it is time to return to the ſiege of Two deſer- 
Columbo. The laſt day of berry two Fer give an 


Cr : . account 0 
Portugueſe deſerters, who had made ſhift to * 3 


Raja Singa Rajou, moſt potent emi- 
let themſelves down by ropes from St. Sle- tion of the 


peror of Ceylon. 


% Hart Mr. Hartman returned, being preſented 
ras re. v th a golden chain and a ring; and report- 
cad, That ſome of the emperor's Diſſaves 
having brought him the news, that we had 
loſt a conſiderable number of men by ſpring- 
ing of a mine, he was very glad to hear the 
contrary afterwards, The 26th of Zanuary, 
early in the morning, a letter was delivered 
from our head-tactor at Gale, Jobn Kroon, 
on Dutch That the ſhips the Patience, the Bengale, the 
am Black-Bull, and the Grey. Ileund from Ja- 
joquan by the way of Maſulipatan, loaden 
with merchandizes from Perſia, and the 
Vlieland belonging to thoſe of Suralle, were 
arrived there; and that he had ordered 
them to ſail for Columbo. Two ſpies come 
litely out of the city, to view the condi- 
tion of our attacks and batteries, were hang- 
ed two days after. 
At the ſame time letters were brought 
into the camp, dated the laſt of November, 


Irs Sties 
ltd. 


Pben's baſtion, reported, That many of. 
their comrades were willing to deſert for 
want of pay, but that they were ftri&t| 
guarded ; that the garrifon conſiſted {till of 
ſix hundred and fifty Eyropears, and they 
had rice for two months longer; that they 
ſtill relied upon the promiſed ſucrours of ſix 
galleons. Soon after we ſaw a whole troop 
of half-ſtarved wretches coming out of the 
town; but one hundred and twenty were 
forced to return without relief. The 12th 
of February about five hundred of them, 
men, women, and children, being forced to 
extremity of hunger, came to the general's 
quarter imploring his mercy; but they were 
forced back into the town along the ſea- 
ſhore near the baſtion of S. John. In the 
mean while the emperor ſent the following 
letter to the general: 


Naja Singa Najou. 


at Malacca, intimating, That the 14th, © O UR imperial majeſty has former- The empe- 
15th, and 19th of November, 1655. the ſhips ©* ly (through God's mercy ) been ver {eter 


* 


to the gene- 


the Vlieland, Black-Bull, Arnemuyden, and * 


the Sweet-Briar, were arrived there from 
Tajouam, their loading being valued at one 
million three hundred forty nine thouſand 
four hundred and thirty ſix gilders at the 
firſt hand; and that the Scpeet-Briar, the 
Demburg, and Lion, were with a good quan— 
tity of tin of Malaccaʒ ſent to Bengale. The 
cargo of theſe ſhips conſiſts commonly 
of Fatoueſe ſilver, bars of copper, allum, 
gold, China tea, and ſugar of Formoſa, be- 
ſides a conſiderable quantity of tin of Ma- 
{acca, Upon the coaſt of Malabar, and in 
Ceylan, (where they commonly arrive at the 
lame time,) they load with cinnamon, pep- 
per, and cardamum. They generally make 
a long voyage; for they ſet fail from Ba- 
tavia to Japan and Tajouan in May, and 
come to Malacca in December : from thence 
they ſteer their courſe by the Nicebares to 
Ceylon, or Bengale, or Coromandel, (but ne- 
ver from theſe places to Ceylon, but ſome- 
times return from Bengale or Ceylon to Ma- 
lacca or Batavia, ) and from thence by Ma- 
labar to Suratte and Perſia, and return in 
May to Ceylon, (and ſometimes ſtraitways 
to Batavia) and fo further with their car- 
go (they have taken in at Syratte or in Per- 
ta) to the coaſt of Coromandel, where bzing 
loaden with linnen cloth, painted callicoes, 
and other merchandizes, they return to Ba- 
'avia in June or July. By letters from Joh 


victorious over our enemies in Malvane, 
where I routed their whole army com- 
manded by Don Conſtantino; after which 
laying ſiege to Columbo, IJ had my head 
quarters in the garden of Lewis Gomes 
** Pinto, It then pleaſed God to afflict me 
** with a diſtemper, which the viceroy ha- 
ving got notice of, he deſired me to re- 
turn to Candy; which I did according- 
ly, leaving my brother Carnana Singa, 
king of Ouve, with the prince of Viſia- 
Palla, to command the ſiege, who put no 
ſmall blemiſh upon our imperial family. 
Whilſt they were employ'd in that ſiege, 
the treacherous Portigucſe, having at that 
time forced a multicude of ſtarved 
wretches out of the city, they had mixed 
with them certain villains, who ſer all 
our works on fire. Wherefore I hope 
your excellency will keep a ſtrict guard; 
tor I cannot forbear, for the love and 
good inclinations I bear to your excel- 
lency, to put you in mind, that the Por- 
tygueſe are a moſt perfidious nation; and 
that even my forces are compoſed of di- 
vers ſorts of people ; ſo that your excel- 
lency ought to have a particular regard 
for your own perſon, which will be a 
ſingular ſatisfaction to me. For you 
muſt know, that there being variety of 
people in the iſle of Ceylon, who * 
ſerved divers princes, and are uſed to ra- 
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Baldzus.** vages and rapines, theſe are generally thought it my duty (for the diſcharge of B 
„ treacherous, and not to be truſted by my conſcience) to defire you to = the war 


Cu. 


al 7 
cc Balde 


cc 
cc 
CC 
Ic 
cc 
cc 


your excellency, though perhaps they 


will endeavour to obtain your favour by 
flatter ies and pretences of friendſhip, they 
being ſuch profligate wretches, as to be 
induced by the hopes of a ſmall gain to 
undertake any baſe and treacherous act. 
The letters ſent from this court to your 


ſaid negro citizens know, that ſuch as for 


puniſhed with death. This I thought 
fir to let your excellency know, in hopes 
of moving you to compaſſion. I remain 
tor the reſt, your excellency's ſervant.” 


cc 


* excellency being generally written in an wy 8 2 
* unknown tongue, I deſire you, if you 59" , Feb. Gerard Hull. 
cc 
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find any defect or inconveniency in them, 
to give notice thereof immediately, to 
remove all obſtacles and miſunderſtand- 
ings on our ſide, it being our reſolution, 
that the peace made with you ſhall con- 
tinue as long as the ſun and moon furniſh 
us with light, as you, on your behalt, 
have engaged it ſhall laſt as long as the 
world ſtands, I once intended to have 
ſent you an anſiver to your letter, dated 
Fan. 8. but underſtanding that your ex- 
cellency had diſpatched to this court a 
captain of the guards, I thought fit to 
deter it for ſome time. In former times, 
whilſt I was very young, I was encamp- 
ed with my army in Malvane; but that 
being many years ago, I did ſend thither 
certain perſons to view the place, who 
aſſured me, that the place pitched upon 
by the diſſave of the four Corles was un- 
fit for our reception, which was the rea- 
ſon I ordered my head quarters to be 
ſettled in the fortreſs of Reygamwatte. In 
conſideration of which, and other miſ- 
carriages of the ſaid diſſave, I have put 


The 17th of February the yacht the Sa- 
phir came into the road from Coromandel. 
and brought a letter from the governor 
Laurence Pit, dated January 29. at Palia- 
catta : her cargo conſiſted in rice and gun- 
powder, though not ſo much as was expec- 
ted, the full quantity of brimſtone not being 
brought from Tajouan. 

But notwithſtanding the beforeſaid warn- 
ing given to the negro citizens, many of 
them coming every day into our camp, one 
of them was ordered to be hanged, to deter 
others from doing the like; ſo that after- 
wards fifteen and more died every day in the 


city of famine, and a ſcorbutick dropſy be- Tannen 
gan alſo to reign among the Europeans there. Columba, 


The 19th a Miſtice deſerter brought advice, 
that they had equipped a boat, which lay 
ready to ſail againſt the next night for Ma- 
naar; whereupon orders were ſent to com- 
modore Rothaus to intercept her, if poſſib- 
ly he could. The 20th Mr. John Hartman 
came with the following letter from the em- 
peror to the general. 


the future come out of the city, ſhall be 


WY” 


The be 


another in his place, with whom you | — 
may conſult in relation to ſuch matters Raja Singa Rajou. tejece 
cc 


as tend to our ſervice. I further iſſued 4 OUR letter, dated the Sth of F:- Th n 
my orders to the diſſaves, and ſent cer- «« bruary, 1 ieculnad che ee Sei BY 


tain perſons to prepare my quarters with „ jg; dav. wherei to the gow 
33 . «at 1 - 
the utmoſt expedition; which done, I << Iron n you teſtify your de. 


ſire of being admitted into our royal 
intend to be there immediately after. preſence, in order to aſſure me in perſon 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Datedin the camp ard Subſcribed, = of the ſincere intentions of the Dutch 
court cf Guirambula, company, to continue in their confederacy Dejuri 
Feb. 14. 1656, 4 with our imperial majeſty, made from Jent in; 
| h : 0 — EE . camp 
Raja Singa Rajou, moſt po- «© Ne a ea yo 3 ard hang * _ len 

tent Emperor of Ceylon. a en OO. OY 


«© hearty with to ſee you in my preſence, 


The general being extremely pleaſed with .. 5 4 1 = 
the emperor's approbation concerning the ,, near Raygamwatte. You further mention 
lending back of the poor ſtarved wretches the mubehowiourof frne of cur lafferms 
forced out of Columbo, thought fit to fend 4 und hediflaves: ſoſ 521 
the following letter to the governor of Co- e ee þ 20 ee ee e e 


lumbo 6? 2 arrives in the aboveſaid camp, 
: ce theſe forces and officers ſhall be relieved 
Dutch ge- INDING that you ſuffer the poor by others, and ſuch as have not done 


ner: 4 et- („ 


45 negro citizens, after that you have ** their duty to the crown be uniſhed, as 
aer * received all the ſervices you poſſibly 1s practiſed in the camps of other great 
Columbo. could from them, to periſh for want of ** Kings and monarchs, Your excellency 

e ſuſtenance 3 and whereas you prevented ** did alſo give notice, that your had ſent 
< their deſertion formerly by ſtrict watches, away nine ſhips the fifth of this month. 
* you now permit them to go where they God Almighty, I hope, will bleſs your ex- 


* pleaſe, in order to be rid of them, I “ cellency's deſigns with ſucceſs, according 
to 


7 
e:? 
4s 


CHAP. XXX. 


Baldets- 


WY 


A Deſcription 


eto the utmoſt of my wiſhes, there be- 
ing nothing that can more rejoice our 
imperial majeſty than the welfare and 
«© proſperity of the Hollanders. And I hope, 
that after my arrival in the camp, ſuch 
* meaſures may be taken betwixt us, as 
* may ſoon reduce the city. The refracto- 
ry party among my troops you have men- 
„ tioned, ſhall be branded with infamy, 
% not only for themſclves, but allo their 
e generation; jo that their names ſhall be 
e deſpiſed hereafter for ever. Whenever 
I ſhall ſee your perſon, I ſhall imagine 
eto have the whole ſtate of Holland before 
* me; and ſince, according to our conſtitu- 
« tions, matters of this nature are not to 
ebe tranſacted but on fortunate days and 
* hours, your excellency ſhall be advertiſed 
thereof by ſome perſon of note. Juſt as 
J was leaving Candy, the prince my ſon, 
* given me by God for the welfare of my 
4% faithful 7clianders, took leave of me, 
* dcfiring to be remembered to your excel- 
* lency.” 

In the camp of Guirami- 


Raja $inoa Rajou. 
bula, Feb. 18. 1636. 7 S aj 


oF CEYLON: 


The ſaid Mr. Hartman was preſented by Baldæus. 
the emperor with a tame elephant, and told WWW 
the general, that the emperor had given *? 
him ſome private hints, that the prince his with an ele- 
ſon would take it as a peculiar obligation ph. 


if the general would honour him with a 
ſmall preſent. 

The emperor's diſſaves coming the 21ſt 
of February to the general, in order to fetch 
the anſwer to the emperor's letter, they 
were told, That the letter was not finiſhed, 
by reaſon of many things of moment to be 
inſerted therein: but the general took this 
opportunity to adviſe with them what pre- 
ſent might be moſt acceptable to the prince. 
They anſwered, They could not tell; but 
would conſider of the matter. In the after- 
noon they received the deſired letter, ſealed 
up under the diſcharge of the cannon, as is 
uſual upon ſuch occaſions, when each of 
the captains 1s preſented with a piece of 
ſattin, and two of the diſſaves with a red 
Roan cap, a thing highly valued by them, 
(called ToppyHonday in their language,) with 
a Japoneſe buckler, for one of the prince's 
attendants, 


CHAP. ASSL 
The Beſieged fire furiouſly upon the Befiegers. The Emperor's Envoys. 


Negro Deſerters forced back. Letters intercepted. 


The Emperor 


preſents the General with an Elk. A new Battery erected. 


The beſieg- HE 22d of February the enemy 
% 1 play'd moſt furiouſly with their can- 
9 non from the baſtions of S. Stephen and St. 


Deputies 


ent into the; 


amp fron, 


Jobn, and killed us ſeveral men. His ma- 
jeſty being that day come to his camp at 
Reveamwatte, to take a view of the quarters 
prepared for his reception, percelving a 
more than ordinary ſmoke, ſent a meſſen- 
ger to know the truth of the matter. In the 
evening, about ſupper-time, word was 
brought that certain deputics from his ma- 
jeſty were arrived at a farm about two miles 


teemperor, from the camp; and that they had ſent a 


meſſenger io ſignify, that they were deſirous 
to ſpeak with the general that evening; 
which being readily granted, an enſign was 
ſent thither with ſome ſoldiers to conduct 
them to the camp, and to make an excuſe, 
that the time of the night had hindered their 
reception to be ſuitable to their quality, 
They told the general, That his majeſty 
had received his letter with a great deal of 
ſatisfaction; and that they were ſent to tell 
his excellency, That his majeſty was at 
preſent at Y/alewwitty ; and that as ſoon as 
his quarters were fitted up, he ſhould be 
lent for ; for which reaſon they were com- 
manded by his majeſty to order the diſſave 
of Saffragamme to have the roads leading 
to Keygamwatte repaired, They woul 
Vor. III. 


willingly have returned the ſame night; but 
it being exceſſive dark, their quarters were 
aſſigned them in the camp till next morning. 
The ſame day Edmund Ruyſeh ſent word, 
that a great number of poor wretches were 
coming out of the city : The men, to the 
number of fifty, were ſecured at Milagre; 
but the women and children being brought 
before the general, he ordered them (pur- 
ſuant to their former reſolution) to be whip- 
ped back into the town near the baſtion of 
St, John; this being looked upon as the 
molt proper means to ſtraiten the enemy, 
and bring them to our terms. Towards 
the evening the men with twenty more, 
who ſince had joined them, being alſo 
brought into the camp, the general took 
two of them aſide, and told them, That 
they muſt look upon it as a particular fa- 
vour, to be ſent back once more ; but if 
they returned they muſt expect nothing but 
the gallows, unleſs they would engage with 
ſome of the Aratches that had deſerted our 
camp, to ſurprize ſome baſtion or other for 


our ſervice, They were likewiſe forced res 
back with a good whipping, and the 24th T, 


one hundred and fifty more had the ſame the city. 


entertainment. 
The 26th of February the diſſave of the 
four Corles came to tell the general, thar 
8 F thole 
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and at the ſame time encloſed the original Balder, 


Baldæus. thoſe of Saffragamme were ſtill buſy in re- 
» pairing the roads and bridges, and pro- 


1 cc 
An intercet- 


ted letter. 


Letter ſent 
to the empe- ſo 


For, 


duced a letter from certain great men of the 
court, enjoining him to demand ten certain 
perſons, that had made ſhift to get out of 
the city with the enemies troops, and ſhel- 
ter'd themſelves in the adjacent villages, 
having deſerted the king's ſervice before. 
The general was not unwilling to grant his 
requeſt; but withal told him, That if 
theſe perſons of quality had been as forward 
in furthering their king's ſervice as we, there 
would not have been ſo many deſerters. 
The ſame day a letter was delivered to the 
general written by one of our Aratches to the 
Vidane of Paſdun-Corle, as follows: 
Angedera Lionayde, ſon-in-law to 
12 Ranatonge Arachie, wiſhes health 
© to Vidane, and the three chieftains of the 
* three Pattos of Paſdun-Corle. Imme- 
* diately upon the receipt of theſe, you 
5 ſhall without fail or delay gather, in the 
time of eight days, out of all the circum- 
jacent villages, fifty pingues of pullets, 
butter, pepper, atchiar, and earthen 
e veſſels; and with them, in company of 
all the heads, or Majorals, of the villages 
of Anguratotte, come towards Horne, and 
* from thence into the imperial camp, 
there to pay your obeiſance to his majeſ- 
* ty. Such as fail in their duty muſt ex- 
*© pect to receive condign puniſhment. You 
*© muſt not publiſh my name, what I do in 
this reſpect not being by my own autho- 
*© rity 3 but when you come to court, you 
may then declare, that it was Hangedera 
* Lionayde, Ranatonge Rale's ſon-in-law, 
© who gave you this invitation.“ 


The Aratche, who had been the author 


of this letter, being ſeized and examined 


the ſame evening by Mr. Adrian van der 


Meyden, and major Yan der Laan, did not 
diſown his hand, but refuſed to diſcover 
(though he was threatened with preſent 
death) by whoſe command he had writ it. 
The general being of opinion, that there 
was ſome myſtery hid under this pretence, 
eſpecially ſince this Cingaleſe lived under the 
company's juriſdiction, and had received 
ſignal obligations from them, commanded 
his head to be cut off, and delivered him 
up for that purpoſe to the provoſt, in hopes 
of extorting a confeſſion from him by this 
means; but under-hand ordered him to be 
ſecured only aboard the ſhip 
Amſierdam, tor tear, that in caſe he ſhould 
be executed on a ſudden, they might be be- 
reaved of the opportunity of diſcovering the 
truth. 


the Arms of 


February 27. being ſunday, the general 
nt a letter to Raja Singa, to advertiſe his 
majeſty what had paſſed with the Aratche, 

J 


any damage. 


of the intercepted letter. 
the diſſave of Saffragamme coming to the 
general to tell him, That the roads and 
bridges were now repaired according to his 
majeſty's orders; he was commanded by 
him to employ the ſame people in perſecting 
the palliſadoes intended for the new redoubt 
near the gate of Rajuba, which he promiſed 
to do. The general alſo told him what 
had happened with the Aralche; which he 
approving of, the general further deſired 
him to provide ſome Bufflers for the uſe of 
the ſeamen, who were ſorely affficted with 
the ſcurvy ; which he likewiſe agreed to. 
Word being brought that four fiſhermen 
were coming over to us in a Jony, or fiſher- 
boat, they were forewarned not to come in- 
to the camp, under the pain of being hang- 
ed, unleſs they could engage all the fiſher. 
men to come at once. 


Tohn Kroon our head- factor there. 


under the juriſdiction of Gale were farmed 
out at fifteen thouſand eight hundred and 
roegy nine rixdollars, for the next year, to be 
paid by four quarterly payments; and that 
the Areet, which the company had taken at 
the rate of twenty four laryns the ammenam 
the laſt year, was now to be delivered at the 
rate of ſixteen laryns. Five more ſhips ar- 
rived at the ſame time laden with rice. 
The laſt day of this month, finding that 
the enemy worked againſt us, near the gate 
of Rajuha, lieutenant Aenbier was ſent with 
ſix firelocks to ſecure their workmen ; but 
theſe ſaved themſelves by an early flight, 
and our people returned without receiving 
About the ſame time letrers 
were brought by the yacht the Arnemuyden, 
dated the 17th of February, on the coaſt of 


Coromandel, others being alſo expected, da- fes 
ted the 11th, with the yacht the Cod ſiſb, not 4. 


arrived as yet, having aboard one hundred 
load of rice of Bengale, a good quantity of 
gunpowder, and ſixty ſoldiers. The other 
veſſels cargo conſiſted in eighteen thouſand 
eight hundred and ſeventy ſeven pound 
weight of gunpowder, two thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty one bullets of divers ſizes, 
viz. two hundred and thirty one of twenty 
four pounds, ſeven hundred and fifty of eigh- 
teen, eighteen hundred of twelve, fifteen hun- 
dred ftone-bullers, and ten thouſand pound 
weight of lead, beſides ſome other merchan- 
dizes, and ſixteen loads of rice, amounting to 
the value of ſix thouſand ninety eight gilders, 
on account of thoſe of Ceylon only. At the 
ſame time the Rabbit ſailed out of the road, 
being ordered to cruiſe on the ſouth point 
of Negumbo, and to be relieved every eight 


days by another ſhip. h 
retty 


The ſame day Wy 


About the fame | 
x . 4 f A Moorih 
time a certain Mooriſh veſſel came into the veſelbriy 
road from Puntegale, with a paſſport from d. 

T hey cerxing tit 


brought advice that the lande and villages i G4:, 


Dyerte 
le a1 
count 0) 
c 
Colum 


e, They reported, I 
ie an 46 with proviſions. till May, their allowance, 
cat of the; twenty five Mididos to a head, being 


Car. XXXII. A Deſcription 


Pretty late in tne evening, three deputies 
from the emperor preſented the general with 


Hegner an 11, which his majeſty himſelf had hunt- 


ed the ſame morning in an adjacent wood, 
e which was received with great reverence by 


mer. his excellency. 


The general and Mr. Jan der Meyden, 
hearing the beat of drum in the new redoubt, 
near the gate of Rajuha, they went thither in 
perſon 3 and in their way met with ſeven- 
teen Laſcaryns, and two Aratches, who being 
poſted in an outwork near the ſaid gate, had 
quitted the fame : they being ordered to be 
ſecured in the head quarter, they went for- 
ward, and found that the alarm had been 
occaſioned by the coming over of the Laſ- 
caryns, whom hey miſtook for enemies. 


at the city was provided 


given them for the month of April: they 


added, That it was whiſpered about, that 


f CEYLON. 


the governor had embarked all his move- Baldæus. 
ables, money, and jewels in a boat, and WWW 


ſent them in the night-time to Manaar ; 

which news was very unpleaſing to us, be- 

3 they had eſcaped the fight of our 
ips. 

The 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth of March, 
we advanced bravely towards the gate of 
Rajuha : two Portugueſe deſerters, with ſome 
Laſcaryns wellarmed, being examined apart, 
depoſed, That the city could not hold out 
longer than towards the end of May, the 
remnants of the rice being very ſtony and 
unclean, nay, wet and nn. Ave Hereupon 
the general ordered that a battery of two 
guns ſhould be erected oppoſite to the utmoſt 
point of the baſtion of St. John, the better 
to batter and lay level the flank of that of 
St. Stephens, and under favour thereof to 
open again the trench leading to our mine, 
and ſo working along the wall, to take poſt 
upon the counterſcarp. 


CHAP, XXII. 


Many Deſerters give Account of the Condition of Columbo. Ysbrand 
Gotskens ſent Envoy to the Emperor. His Letter to the General ; and 
that of the Beſieged to the Emperor. 


BOUT that time divers Laſcaryn de- 
ſerters, and among them a Portugueſe, 
made heavy complaints that they were for- 
ced to feed upon corrupted rice: the laſt 
told us, that there were no more than forty left 
of our priſoners, and that ſuch of our officers 
as were not ſla in in the aſſault, died afterwards 
of their wounds, except a ſerjeant. He al- 
ſo diſcovered to us, that the beſieged had 
carried all their guns from the baſtions of 
St. Stephen, St. Philip, and Clergos into their 
outwork, before the gate of Rajuba, in or- 
der to diſcharge the tame the next following 
night upon our pioneers. Paul Meno, who 
was then upon the guard there, was there- 
upon ordered to let the labourers ceaſe, till 
they had ſpent their powder and ball in vain, 
and then to let them return to their work. 
In effect, they ſhot very furiouſly the next 
night, both with their cannon and firelocks, 
upon our works ; and by break of day the 
general went on horſeback to Milagre, to 
view the works of the diſfaves on that ſide, 
which he found to be well ſecured by a ſtrong 
let of paliſadoes, reaching from the ſea-ſhore 
to the fens; and being guarded by four com- 
Panies, theſe were thought ſufficient to op- 
poſe any ſally of the enemy on that ſide. 
ne of our ſoldiers being ſome days be- 
fore miſſing, we underſtood that he had 
ſought for ſhelter with his majeſty for a 
crime he had committed; which at his ma- 
eſty's requeſt was remitted him, yet not 


without being diſcharged from our ſervice. 
The diſſave who made this requeſt, told 
the general, that the grapes ſent to the em- 
peror had been very well accepted. 


The 13th of March a boy, who had de- A boy de- 


ſerter brings 
ſerted the Portugueſe, came to the general, eee, 


vice. 


and told him in private, that having been 
let down from the baſtion Clergos with a 
rope, by ſome Laſcaryns who kept guard 
there, they intended the next night, with the 
riſing of the moon, to come all over to us, 
or elſe deliver up the baſtion. The ys 
according ta his own deſire, being ſoundly 
whipped, was ſent back into the city, to 
take away all ſuſpicion of a private corre- 
ſpondence with us. 

To ſecond his endeavours, a company of 
the guards was poſted in a convenient place; 
but the beſieged fired ſo briskly from the 
baſtions of &. Stephen and St. Philip that 
night, that there was no opportunity of 
putting it in execution at that time. A 
Toupas deſerter reported the next day, that 
the baſtion of 87. Stephen was guarded only 
by ſixteen men, having queſtionleſs diſpoſed 
the reſt in other places, as being ſenſible 
that the gaining of that baſtion would ſtand 
us in no great ſtead. Six Laſcaryn deſerters 
confirmed the fame ſoon after; and two 
among them aſſured the general, that the 
governor of Columbo had lent a letter to the 
emperor Raja Singa. 


The 
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Baldæus. The 14th Edmund Ruyſch, whoſe quar- 
V ters were at Milagre, ſent word, that Henry 
2 h Milliam Boogare a corporal, and Peter van 
ne ts — Bruyſingen a common ſoldier, were gone over 
enemy. to the enemy. The ſame day ten Laſca- 
ryns well armed came over to us; and the 
ſame evening, with the riſing of the moon, 
two cannon for battery was planted upon the 
battery againſt S. John's baſtion. His ma- 
jeſty having deſired that ſome perſon of 
note might be ſent to him, co confer with 
him in private, our factor 25brand Gotstens, 
a native of the Hague, a perſon equally dex- 
trous with his pen as the ſword, was ſent 


with all expedition thither. About the 


ſame time ſome Laſcaryns with their wives 
and children coming out of the city, were 
turned back again; a letter being at the 
ſame time delivered to a certain boy for Si- 
A Letter to mon Lopes, lately gone over to the enemy, 
ues ap Po intimating, that, F he would endeavour to 
pes. make the negroes in the city riſe, he ſhould not 
oy deſerve his pardon, but alſo a good re- 
ward. 
Afalſeat At midnight we made a falſe attack, 
w_ % which put the whole city into ſuch an alarm, 
olumbo, FR, : 
that there was nothing to be heard but ring- 
ing of bells, and the noiſe of drums; but in 
half an hour all was quiet again. The next 
day his majeſty ſent three deputies, to know 
the reaſon of ſuch fierce firing; which be- 
ing told them, they informed the general 
that brand Gotskens had not as yet had 
audience of the emperor, but would queſ- 
tionleſs be admitted the next day. A let- 
ler was alſo ſent to the general from the 
emperor Raja Singa, wherein were encloſed 
twenty others, one from Antonio de Souza 
Coutinho governor of Columbo, the other 
from the chief citizens of that city, both 
dated the 1oth of March, in which they 
implore his majeſty's aſſiſtance. 


RAFA SINGA RAFOU. 
The empe- - # E preſent opportunity has in- 


te Rue ry vited our imperial majeſty to 
uy © dilpatch theſe few lines to your excellen- 
cy: two days ago, being Wedneſday the 
*© 15th of March, I broke up from Gui— 
* ramibula, and marching along the other 
4 {ide of the river, by the way of Malewwiliy, 
have fixed my tents in this place; from 


hence I diſpatched immediately ſome of 


my great courtiers, to notify my arrival 
in the camp at Reygamwatte, and to en- 
*© quire after your excellency's health. I 
* commanged them at the ſame time (ha- 
* ving not as yet an anſwer to ſome of your 
* exccllency's letters directed ro me) to de- 
** ſire you to ſend a perſon of note, unto 
* whom I might by word of mouth give 
an anſwer to the ſaid letters. It being 
„ night when I arrived in the camp at 


** Reygamwatte, I could not order the dif- Bald, 
** polition of my forces till next morning base 
*© when the two encloſed letters were &. 

** livered to me, one from the governor, 

the other from the citizens of Columbo; 

** the contents whereof you will underſtang 

** from the originals. 


Subſcribed, 
At our court and camp 
Fr - "4p Mar. Raja Singa Rajou, moſt 
potent emperor of 
Ceylon. 


Moſt Potent Emperor Raja Singa, Ge. 


** I Mmediately after our enemies did en. 7% un. 
I gage into this unjuſt war, which con. 207 let, 
tinues to this day, 1 let your majeſty to the em- 
* know the reaſons which induced me to““ 
** ſollicite ſome ſupplies from your majeſty ; 
not queſtioning, but that you would not 
leave me in ſuch an extremity, it being 
always the ambition of great monarchs 
to take the leſs powerful under their pro- 
tection; though through God's mercy, 
we have hitherto not only defended this 
city, but alſo at ſeveral times g1ven the 
enemy ſufficient proofs of our bravery, 
in deſtroying and diſperſing his forces, 
of which we have ſent an account to your 
** majeſty. But perhaps theſe letters never 
** came to your majeſty's hands, being in- 
** tercepted by theenemy ; which ſeems the 
** leſs ſurpriſing to me, ſince they have 
treated the natives of this iſland, (with- 
cout any juſt cauſe,) that went out of this 
city like ſlaves, forcing many of them to 
** retire back without the leaſt mercy. The 
city of Columbo is an antient inheritance 
'* of the Portugueſe, beſtowed upon them 
** by the kings and emperors, your pre- 
** deceſfors, who always were ready to ho- 
** nour them with their protection; neither 
do we want opportunity to make your 
** majeſty (if you pleaſc) ſenſible of the mani- 
fold ſervices done by the Portugueſe in this 
** 1fle, in caſe we did not believe the ſame 
to be till in the memory of your majeſty, 
** and many of your great ones. We do 
not know to have given the leaſt reaſon 
of diſpleaſure to your majeſty 3 which 
makes us imagine, that you will be plea- 
ſed not to leave us in this extremity, in 
** regard it ſeems much more reaſonable 
to aſſiſt the Portugueſe, your antient 
** friends, than the Hollanders, your new 
** gueſts. Time has already diſcovered the 
intentions of the Dutch ; and experience 
** will ſoon convince you, that all their 
aim is founded upon lucre and intereſt, 
** which they diſſemble for the preſent 3 
but fo ſoon as they are maſters of this 
place, your majeſty will too late be con- 


* vinced of the truth of what I ſay. I will 
„ not 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


deus. . not pretend to urge that matter any fur- 
ther for the preſent, leaving the deter- 
« mination of the whole to your majeſty's 
«© wiſdom, and the conduct of your coun- 
„ ſellors. God preſerve your imperial ma- 
ee 
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©© deſire. 
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From what has been ſaid, we Baldzys. 
hope your majeſty is ſufficiently convinced WWW 
of our good will and zeal, in defending 
a place, beſtowed upon us by your impe- 
rial majeſty's anceſtors ; and that, if ſup- 
ported by your favour, we ſhall never 
ceaſe to perſiſt in the ſame reſolution, in 
Columbo, Mar. Antonio de Souza Coutinbo. hopes that your majeſty will rather al: 
10, 1656, ** fiſt the Por!ugueſe, your ancient friends, 
than the Hollanders. God protect your 
** majeſty, and your dominions. 
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Moſt High and Moſt Potent Emperor and 
Lord, Raja Singa, &c. 


Mmediately after the Hollanders had 
laid ſiege to this place, our magi- 


Columbo, Mar. 


11, 1656, By order trom 


nter to the ce 
emperor. <6 


Diego Leitaon de Souza, 


ſtrates and governors did give notice 
« thereof to your majeſty, as likewiſe of 
the enſuing general aſſault made by the 
* enemy both by ſea and land; which be- 
ing done in the day-time, we let them 
advance into the city, but afterwards 
* made them glad to ask for quarter, 
* which was granted them. According to 
the confz{lion of the Dutch themſelves, 
they were two hundred and forty ſtrong 
* when they paſſed the tens, the greateſt 
part whereot with their boats fell into 
our hands, beſides a ſhip of thirty guns 
* takenby us, and another much damaged, 
which they had enough to do to carry off, 
not to mention thoſe that were ſlain in 
the ſhips, and in the aſſault. Being af- 
** terwards advanced to the ditch, they fix- 
** ed their miners, and were buſy in bring- 
ing over their gallery; but we forced 
them to retire with conſiderable loſs, 
and took the gallery with the loſs of one 
man only. There remains nothing now 
but for your majeſty to vouchſafe us your 
favour, which we heartily with for and 
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chief ſecretary. 
Manoel de Fonſeca. 
Diego de Seuza de Cunha, 
Rity Þ,ofes Coulinbo. 
Jobn Coelho de Caſtro. 
Bento F-reiro d' Abreu. 


The 20th of March a negro pioneer came 
to us, who, having worked in the ditch, 
diſcovercd the place to us; and that four 
Portugueſe being taken as they were coming 
over to our camp, had been hanged : that 
our new battery had killed two Canaryns 
and a gunner, and wounded ſeveral others 
upon the baſtion of S.. Stephen. Concern- 
ing their proviſions, they confirmed what 
had been told us betore. The general went 
with the ſaid negro 1n perſon to the ditch, 
to ſee the place where the negro had been 
at work, and perceiving three Portugueſe 
cloſe together in the ditch, he got upon 


the wall, and diſcharged his fuſce twice at The genera! 


them; but ſoon got down again, without 
which he had been in great danger, three 
bullets paſſing immediately after that way. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


Ysbrand Gotskens returns fi 
Account of his Tranſatti.ns. 


rom the Emperor's Court : Gives an 
Letters ſent to Columbo. A Battery 


raiſed. A circumſtantial Account from Goa, and its Condition. 


BOU T noon a boy was taken in our 
works, where Paul Meno then kept 
guard, inquiring aiter our ſtrength: and be- 
ing asked why, he anſwered, That the 
governor of Columbo had ſent him to enquire 
after it. In conſideration of his youth and 
ſumplicity, he came off with a good whip- 
ping, and fo was ſent back into the city. 
Major Van der Laan ſent word, that the 
enemy having made a hole through the wall, 
played from thence directly upon his works, 
and had killed a negro ; and the ſame night 
they played with a cannon upon the ſame 
works, but without hurting any body. 
The 23d of March towards evening, the 
Vol. III. 


factor Bbrand Gotskens having taken his 
leave the ſame day of the emperor, return- 


ed to our camp, where he gave the fol- 


lowing account in writing of his negotia- 
tion: 


in danger 
of being 
killed. 


That in anſwer to five ſeveral letters Ysbrand 
* written by general Hulſt to his majeſty, Gotskens 


he had commanded him to tell the gene- 


ive, an ac- 
count of his 


ral, That having received a letter dated negorarion. 


the 16th at Columbo, he would let him 
know the contents thereof. That his 
** majeſty was well ſatisfied with the pro- 
*© ceedings againſt ſuch as were fled out of 
the city; which though it might ſeem 

8 G ſomewhat 
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Indies, and Dutch governors of the iſſe alda, 
in Ceylon, had done many things which A 


666 


Baldæus.“ ſomewhat cruel, yet was he contented to 


WW © have the blame thereof himſelf, as tend- 


cc 


ing to his ſervice, and the ſpeedy re- 
ducing of the city. That becauſe his 
majeſty was ſenſible that whatever pre- 
ſents H could make to the general of 
rich apparel, and ſuch like ornaments, 
he was ſufficiently provided with before, 
he had thought fit to beſtow upon him 
the title and dignity of his Director gene- 
ral, and that for the tuture he ſhould be 
acknowledged as ſuch throughout his 
dominions. That he further deſired the 
general not to take ir amils, that after 
the diſſaves had notified his arrival in 
the camp of Reygamwalte, a guide had 
been denied to the captain of the guard, 
it being contrary to the cuſtom of his 
country for any one to be introduced at 
court, without notice being given of his 
arrival to the emperor. 

„What the general had alledged con- 
cerning the Mouſſon, and the ſoldiers be- 
ing fatigued by ſo tedious a ſiege, his 
majeſty was very ſenſible thereof, and 
that when the general ſhould come into 
his preſence (which he hoped would be 
within three or four days) they would 
confer upon that point, and ſettle the 
matter to his ſatisfaction: But his ma- 


*© had given occaſion to no {mall diſturban- 
ces: but that as he called God to witneſs 
of his innocence, ſo he was extremely 
glad to have meet with a perſon of ho- 
** nour in his excellency's . who hay. 
ing done already conſiderable ſervices to 
his crown, he intended to enter with him 
* into a ſtrict confederacy, which ſhould 
** ſtand firm as long as the ſun and moon 
& ſhould furniſh the world with lighr. 
It was therefore that his majeſty was 
very deſirous to know his excellency's in- 
e tentions, whether, after the taking of 
* Columbo, they ſhould attack the king- 
* dom of Jafnapatnam or the iſle of Ma- 
* naar, and whether it were not conveni- 
ent to ſend ſome of his forces under cer- 
*© tain diſſaves thither immediately: That 
© he had received two letters from the be- 
*© fore-mentioned places, which ſhould ve 
** communicated to his excellency. His 


*© majeſty alſo declared, That either next 


*© ſunday or thurſday (which of theſe two 
* his excellency ſhould pitch upon) he 
*© would expect him at court, and chat he 
* would ſend ſome of his courtiers to con- 
duct him thitner. 


Same | 
emen 


taken, 


At the ſame time certain deputies from Two | 
his majeſty brought long with them two ##:/#» 
letters penned by Mr. Hulſt our general, int, 


ͤäjeſty being informed that his excellency 
frequently expoſed his perſon, and re- 
** garding him with the ſame tenderneſs as 
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his own eyes, had deſired his excellency 
for the future to take more care of his 
perſon, commanding all his officers of 
what quality ſoever, to be careful of him 
to the laſt degree. 

What his excellency had alledged, 
concerning his majeſty's being conſtant- 
ly employed in weighty affairs, and that 
therefore he was unwilling to difturb him 
with frequent letters; His majeſty re- 
plied, that the ſubje& of his excellency's 
letters being ſuch, as moſt nearly con- 
cerned his ſervice, nothing could be more 


anſwer to thoſe ſent from Columbo to the em- 
peror, and diſpatched to his majeſty ; which 
being well approved of by him, and ſigned 
by his excellency in his majeſty's name, 
were carried the next day into the city. 
Soon after news was brought from Mon- 
tual, that four hundred Portugueſe, com- 
manded by four officers, had been ſeen near 
the ſea ſhore on the other ſide of the river, 
but hitherto had not made the leaſt attempt 
of paſſing the ſame. Abundance of the 
inhabitants of the inland countries, who 


perhaps had never had a fight of a man of 


acceptable to him, than to beſtow his war, or any well-diſciplined forces, flocked oO 
** time in peruſing the letters of the moſt thither (with his majeſty's permiſſion) to cent 
** truſty ſervant that ever he had in his life, ſee them. About the ſame time we receiv- A f eve; in 
** deſiring therefore, that his excellency ed a reinforcement of fifty men from Pum- ffty n Be cam 
might ſuperſede theſe excuſes. That 7egale, being all they could ſpare. a 


The before- mentioned letters ſent in his n. 
majeſty's name, and carried by ſome of his 
Aratches and Laſcaryns into Columbo, were 
at firſt received with a general ſalute of the n thi 
cannon and ſmall arms; but being opened, {19-7 


, | a ed 
the inhabitants ſufficiently teſtified their re- org 


** what his excellency had alledged in his 
behalf, concerning the miſtake in com- 
manding his forces at Reigam-Corle, as it 
was intended for his majeſty's ſervice, ſo 
it was very acceptable to him, and need- 
ed no farther excuſe; as was likewiſe 
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the puniſhment inflicted upon the author 
of the letter writ from Paſdun-Corle, 
to deter others from the like undertak- 


ings. Concerning, the treaty made with- 


Mr. Weſterwold, his majeſty declared, 
he would keep the ſame inviolably, not- 
withſtanding that ſeveral generals of the 


ſentment, telling the meſſengers, that in caſe 
their condition was not ſo deſperate, they 
would play them another game before they 
returned; of which uſage the meſſengers 
deſired the general to make, his complaint 
to the emperor. 
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The fame day aroſe a violent tempeſt, 
with rain, thunder, and lightning, which 
killed one of our ſentinels, and ſtruck three 
matſqaets, in the church of Quia de Love, 
all to pieces. The emperor was fo com- 
plaiſant, as to enquire the next day by one 
of his meſſengers, whether we had ſuffered 
anv damage in our tents or works, and was 
anßwered, that God had preſerved us from 
all the danger. The ſame day, being the 
25th of March, two Europeaus came over 
to us; one of them, a native of Marſeilles, 
was overtaken by the way, and received 
nine wounds, fo that he narrowly eſcaped 
ro our works, but died the next morning. 

The 26th a ferjeant, a Miſtice, came over 
to us, and reported, That two more of the 
ſme company watched only an opportuni- 
ty to delert : That they had already diitri- 
buted to eaca foldier his quota of proviſi- 
ons, viz. a Parra of rice per diem, for the 
month of April : That they were much at- 
ficted with the dropſy and the Beribery, a 
ſwelling in the knees, which takes away the 
uſe of tacir legs. 

Soon after commodore Roothaus ſent in 
three fiſhermen, taken by our boats within 
mutquet-ſhot of the water-iort. The ſeca- 
men had fifty crowns given them (the uſual 
reward for every Tony or filher-boat) and 
twenty five more as an encouragement. 
Thei: ſiſhermen being the chief perſons 
who ſupplied the city with proviſions. Or- 
ders were alſo ſent to the commodore, not to 
expoſc his ſcamen without an abſolute neceſſity. 

Some of our beſt work men were allo con- 
ſulted about the erecting another battery 
2:31:17 the baſtion of Sr. John, in order to 
dettroy their pallif:do work in the ditch, 
and. to facilitate the bringing over of the 
gallery. The general told the emperor's 
diſſave, that he ſtood in need of four or 
live hundred pioneers and workmen 3 but he 
declined the matter, telling him, That when 
he Caine to the emperor, he would doubt- 

eis not deny his requeſt. 

About the ſame time a Portugueſe mer- 
Chant Came in a boat croſs che bay into 
our camp, in company of a Negro trumpe- 
ter. They reported, That they were re- 
duced to great extremity in the place; that 
no lets than one hundred thirty had been bu- 
ried yeſterday; and that it moſt of the 
Portugueſe had not their legs ſwelled by the 
dropſy, they had deſerted long before this. 

The 29th of March the enemy were 
preparing to attack the redoubt of Paul 
Meng. two hours before day. But the 
Nero pioneers with the ſentinel retreating 
in time, and giving the alarm, they retired, 
alter having exchanged ſome muſquet- balls 
without doing any harm. Four deputies 
arriving ſoon after to enquire the occaſion 
of ſuch ſmart firing, they were ſhewn the 
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works, and told, That we wanted four or Baldzys. 
five hundred Colys, or labourers. Three o. 
ther fiſhermen were alſo brought up by the 
ſeamen, who had the uſual reward given 
them. | 

At the ſame time the Poptensburgh yacht News from 


arriving from Wingurla, brought the fol- Goa ai 
lowing advice: a. * 
That Don Rodrigo de Lobo, Conde de Se- ſiams. 
credo, viceroy of Goa, and his ſecretary, 
with three of his domeſticks, having been 
poiſoned, died within four or five days af- 
ter. His death being concealed for ſome 
time, Manuel Maſcarenbas Homem, former- 
ly governor of Ceylon, was (purſuant to the 
king's orders) conſtituted two days after 
viceroy in his ſtead : but the Fidalgos, or gen- 
tlemen, not being ſatisfied with his perſon, 
they expected daily a revolt (aſt as it hap- 
pened againſt him at Columbo, 1652.) How- 
ever, not long after the viceroy's death, 
the merchants of Goa began to load all the 
yachts that were there, as alſo one galeon 
and a carrack, whilſt the governor was buſ 
in cquipping of men of war and other veſ- 
ſels, intended for Ceylon, offering twenty 
Seraphyns (or Dutch guilders) to every ſol- 
dier that would liſt himſelf. Our reſident 
of Vingurla further adviſed, That they had 
ſent from Goa one hundred ſixty ſhips, and 
among them ſixteen men of war, the 8th 
of February, to the north, to fetch proviſi- 
ons and ſome other neceſſary commodities ; 
and that the ſaid fleet had tarried four or 
five days in ſight of Wingurla by reaſon 
of the contrary winds. That three Patachos, 
or yachts, were failed for Moſambigque ; but 
one being leaky, was forced to return to 
Bombaſſa, two more to Macaſſar, two 
more to China; and one carrack and a ga- 
leon, viz. the Bon Feſus and Noſſa Senbora 
de Gratia, ſet ſail the 19th of February for 
Portugal, aboard of which were carried 
the following gentlemen, being accuſed of 
certain crimes againſt the government, viz. 
Don Bras de Caſtro, late governor general; 
Don Lewis de Souza; Don Pedro de Caſtro ; 
Manuel de Souzo Cabraer, maſter of the ar- 
tillery z Diego de Salvaar, captain major; 
Eſtevaon de Melo, late governor of Baſſyn; 
Charles Hudſart, a rich merchant ; Dr. Cal- 
dero; and Feronimo Lobo de Falbetta. In 
the Baſſyn (under the juriſdiction of Goa) 
remained priſoners, on account of being 
concerned in the declaring Don Bras de Ca- 
ſtro viceroy, Don Rodrigo Monſanto, a cap- 
tain in the Baſſyn; the Veador de Fizendas, 
or ſur-intendant of the merchants; and Le- 
on Corre. | 
He adviſed, That the before-mentioned 
carrack and galeon had aboard a very large 
cargo of ſtuffs and callico's, of cinnamon, 
indigo, pepper, bezoar-ſtones, cloves, Sc. 
And that ſeveral of the richeſt merchants of 
| Goa 
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Baldeus.Goa having imbarked all their effects aboard 
tue ſaid two veſſels, were gone privately a- 
long with them to Portugal. 

Iwo days before the yachts the Zierick- 
ſce and Naerden arrived before Goa, four 
 Patamars ,* with a Portugueſe, came to 
that place to bring advice of the deſperate 
condition of Columbo; and that they ſtood 
in great need of the ſo-long-expected ſuc- 
cours. But the government of Goa finding 
a great averſion in the Portugueſe ſoldiers, 
as well as the Negro ſeamen, to go to Ceylon, 
clpectally in this dangerous ſeaſon, they 
pretended to have received letters from Don 
Alnthonio de Souza Coutinho, governor of Co- 
lumbo, with advice, That the Dutch had been 
forced, with the aſſiſtance of Raja Singa, to 
raiſe the ſiege 3 and to make this news pals 
for current, the new viceroy Manuel Maſca- 
renbas Homem got the governor of Columbo's 
hand counterfeited, and ordered for three 
days ſucceſſively ringing of bells, illumina- 
tions, bonefires, and other demonſtrations of 
joy to be made for its relief. : 

By the ſame letters from Wingurla advice 
was brought, That our ſhips deſigned for 
Perſia and Suratte, were ſailed from thence ; 
and that according to the intelligence recei- 
ved from Ditſely, (a Mahometan city not far 
from Goa,) the ſo-long-expected ſquadron, 
conſiſting of between twenty and thirty ſhips, 
was to fail within three days with men and 


* Patamars are Indian advice-boats covered all over for 


the carriage of letters, which they tie round in wax cloth 
to the maſts. Patamars are alſo flying foot poſts. 


CH AP. 


proviſions for Ceylon : though this proved Balden; 


afterwards only rhodomontade. 

He further added, That after the depar- 
ture of the before- mentioned veſſels bound 
to Perſia and Suralte, frequently yachts had 
been ſent to the river of Goa, to get intelli- 
gence of the motion of the ſaid ſquadron : 
that as far as they could learn, they ſtay'd 
only for the return of the before- ment ion'd 
fleet ſent out to fetch proviſions from the 
north; when they intended to force all the 
ſeamen, before they could ſet foot aſhore, 
aboard the men of war, in order to carry 
them, together with ſeven or eight hundred 
European ſoldiers, and good ſtore of provi- 
ſions, to the iſle of Ceylon, for the relief of 
Columbo. According to the governor of Vi. 
gurla's opinion, the ſaid ſuccours could not 
be ready betore April; and that if by that 
time they had no certain news at Goa of the 
ſurrender of Columbo, they would, beſides 
the before-mentioned ſquadron, gather all 
their naval and land-forces, and endeavour 
to penetrate, with the ſtrong north wind, 
which commonly blows in that ſeaſon, into 
the harbour of Columbo for its relief. 

He further added, That there lay two 
galleons and a carrack at anchor in the river 
of Goa; one whereof, which lay near Mar- 
magon, would ſcarce be fit to go out this 
ſeaſon, Laſtly, That the yacht the Roman 
lay ready to ſail upon the firſt news he ſhould 
receive of the going out of the ſaid ſquadron 
for the reliet of Columbo, to give us timely 
notice of their coming. 


XXXIV. 


Letters betwixt the Emperor and General. Several Deſerters come 
over to us. The General invited to the Emperor's Camp. 


HE 3oth of March a good number of 
Portugueſe paſſing the fens in two boats, 
called Manchous, attacked our forces in their 
works near the gate of Mapane ; bur after 
ſome firing on both ſides, were forced to re- 
tire in contuſion. Soon after a certain cap- 
tain of a village was taken by our people, 
who was ſent out to fetch in ſome faſcines, 
intended to be made uſe of in ſtrengthening 
the cortin betwixt the baſtions of Sr. John 
and St. Stephen Two Tonys, or fiſher-boats, 
were likewiſe brought in with five fiſhermen, 
and the ſeamen rewarded according to cuſ- 
tom. 
Letter from At the ſame time the general writ a letter 
7 3 nn to the emperor, wherein he imparted to his 
teror, majeſty the news he had received concerning 
the intended relief of Columbo. In the even- 
ing two Portugueſe, deſerters that came from 
the baſtion of &.. Stephen, (having ſent the 


ſentinel upon an errand,) gave us a tolerable 


account of the condition of the city; and 
the next day another Portugueſe deſerter bore 
the marks of their extremity in his counte- 
nance, which was very meagre. The ſea- 
men alſo brought in four fiſhermen more; 


who making up the number of fifteen in all, 2 
they were ſold for ſlaves by the ſound of}; 2 
trumpet, to reimburſe us the money that was fie 


given to the ſeamen for the taking of them. 

The firſt of April the diſſaves of Ouve and 
the four Corles came at the head of a troop 
of one hundred Laſcaryns, divided into cer- 
tain companies into the camp; and bring- 
ing along with them a letter from his ma- 
jeſty to the general, neatly laid together, 
they were received with all poſſible marks 
of honour. The letter ran thus: 


5 * OUR excellency's letter, dated the 2 
ak; 24th of March, I received the ſame 1% gu- 


day; wherein you declare your readineſs 
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dineſs for their departure againſt the next Baldeus. 
morning. News was brought at the ſame Wy w 


Il. 


| gad, « to ſerve our imperial majeſty upon all oc- 
els. 6 


WY © cafions ; which, together with the proofs 
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« ye have received thereof ever ſince your 
landing in this iſland, could not but be 
highly acceptable to our imperial majeſ- 
ty. Your excellency declares, that you 
« will reſerve what you have further to pro- 
« poſe till the time you ſhall be admitted 
into our preſence. Our dearly beloved 
« direor-general being ſo near our camp, 
has nevertheleſs not as yet appeared in 
<* -our preſence, which we eaſily paſs by in 
« regard of the affection our imperial ma- 
jeſty bears to your perſon. We have ſent 
the diſſaves of Ouve and of the Four 
* Corles to conduct you hither. When 
they are arrived, your excellency may 
« grder thediſſaves of the Four Corles, and 
of the Seven Corles, and of Saffragamme, 
* to take care in the mean while of the 
forces, and what elſe you ſhall find moſt 
* requiſite for our ſervice, and to chuſe one 
* of them (whom you pleaſe) for your con- 
* ductor, not queſtioning, but that (ac- 
* cording to your wiſdom and experience) 
* you will provide for the ſecurity of our 
© forces, and our dear Hollanders. God 
e conduct your excellency with his bleſſing, 
< that our imperial eyes may ſee your per- 
* ſon, which happy hour and day I expect 
< with joyful eyes; aſſuring your excellen- 
cy, that whatever you ſhall propoſe to us 
<* will be as acceptable to our ears as the 
* moſt harmonious muſick in the world.“ 


At Reygamwatte, April 1, 1656. 


It was then conſulted what method was 
moſt convenient to be taken, and what pre- 
parations were neceſſary in order to attend 
the emperor with the utmoſt ſplendor ; his 


kia Sings, diſſave having (by his majeſty's orders) 


appointed the next following wedneſda 


time, that ſeven Canaryns were taken by 
ſome of the emperor's forces above Negumbo, 
coming in a hſher-boat from Columbo. 

The 4th of April in the afternoon, advice 
being given that his majeſty was come on 
horſeback to the paſs of Yelecande, the ge- 
neral was preparing to meet him there ; but 
as they were juſt ready to take horſe, cer- 
tain diſſaves came poſt with a meſſage from 
the emperor, deſiring the general not to 
come till to morrow, becauſe his majeſty 
was returned immediately. 

Accordingly the gth of April the general 


The gene · 


ſet out on his journey, in order to wait on riet out 


his majeſty, attended by 
Edward Ooms and Yibrand Gotskens; the 
fiſcal Lucas van derDuſſen, Cornelius Valken- 
burgh ſecretary, James van der Rhee the inter- 
preter, George Bloom, and Don Fohn de Coſta, 
accompany'd by the imperial diſſaves of 
Ouveand Saffragamme, anda company of fire- 
locks under captain Fohn Hartman; Mr. 
Adrian van der Meyden, major Van der Laan, 
the diſſave of the Forr-Corles, beſides ſeve- 
ral officers of note, conducting them as far 
as to the paſs of Nacolegamme, his majeſty 
being then encamped upon the river of Rey- 
gamwatte. 


A on hots jour 
the two factors, np x rel 


emperor, 


The firſt teſtimony of reſpect ſhewed to Honouralls 


the director- general of his majeſty, was the reception of 


offer of three fine and well-accoutred horſes, 
for the courtiers to make uſe of them at plea- 
ſure, Theſe were followed by five tame 
elephants, with their guides, who were or- 
dered to keep in the van. Then came a 
conſiderable number of noblemen and of- 
ficers, at the head of their reſpectivs troops, 
paying their reſpects to his excellency, and 
asking after his health. As they approach- 
ed the imperial head-quarters they were 
met by ſome of the chief men of his maje- 


Tz» more for the general's reception. But before his Me: : 
az, departure he ordered two twelve-pounders to ſty's court, accompany'd by a vaſt number 


Wanted on 
battery. 


Sixteen de- 


unters ” 


be planted upon the battery againſt Sf. Jobn's 
baſtion, where the next day a ſeaman was 
killed, and a ſoldier ſhot by the ſame ball 
through the hat, without touching his head, 
or any other part. The ſame day ſixteen 
Laſcaryns 8 coming over to us 
from the baſtion of St. Steven, were over- 
taken by ſome Portugueſe forces, with 
whom there happened a ſmart skirmiſh 
before they could get clear, two of them 
being wounded. They were employ'd in 
our works near the gate of Rajuha. 

In the afternoon the diſſaves of Ouve and 
the Four Corles came with a numerous re- 


tinue to attend the general, leaving it to his P 


choice whom of the two he would pitch 

upon to conduct him to his majeſty. After 

ſome diſcourſe the diſſave of Saffragamme 

was named by his excellency for that pur- 

poſe, and ordered to get every thing in rea- 
Vor, III. 


of ſoldiers, umbrello-carriers, trumpets, 
muſicians, eleven elephants, and two fine 
horſes, with ſaddles, bridles, and other or- 
naments beſet with gold and precious ſtones, 
to compliment his excellency in his maje- 
ſty's behalf. Thus they marched on through 
a guard of fuſileers and bowmen ranged on 
both ſides for a quarter of an hour together, 
till they came to a houſe prepared for the ge- 
neral's reception, neatly furniſhed, the out- 
ward-rooms being hung with hanging of a 
white linen cloth, and the bed-chambers 
with gold ſtuffs. Here the general entered 
with his retinue under a ſalvo of firelocks, 
laced on the other ſide of the river near the 
imperial palace, They had ſcarce arrived 
here two hours, but his majeſty's diſſaves 
came to enquire after the — 4 health, 
being informed that his excellency was ſeized 
with an ague, which had made him reſolve 

8 H | to 


the general. 
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Baldz15.to come to him in perſon, had he not re- 
V ceived nearer advice, that his dearly-belo- 
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ved director was on the mending-hand, of 
which he expected the confirmation with 
the utmoſt impatience, Theſe compliments 
were returned by the general with the utmoſt 
demonſtrations of reſpect and duty, telling 
the diſſaves, That he was highly deſirous to 
appear in the preſence of ſo famous and po- 
tent a monarch ſo ſoon as ape could be, 
his preſence being abſolutely neceſſary in the 
camp. 

Next day being the 6th, great ſtore of 
proviſions of the beſt kind were brought in 
boats for the general and his whole retinue. 
In the afternoon ſome courtiers brought 
word to the general in private, that his ma- 
jeſty being ſeized that morning with a ſud- 
den illneſs, could (to his great affliction) not 
ſpeak with his excellency that day. His 
excellency reply'd, That he was heartily ſor- 
ry his preſence was ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
in the camp, that he could not without great 
hazard ſtay, ſince it was uncertain how ſoon 
his majeſty might recover; for which rea- 
ſon he deſired leave to depart for this time 
till a better opportunity, deſiring that four 
horſes might be laid by the way, which, as 
ſoon as his majeſty thought convenient, 
might carry him with all ſpeed to court 3 
whereupon orders were given to John Hart- 
nan to prepare for the march; which was 
done accordingly the ſame night. 

Soon after we underſtood that his maje- 
ſty had been forced to have been let blood 
in the arm; and that he had ſhewed a great 
deal of ſorrow for the intended departure of 
the general, telling his courtiers, That being 
ſenſible how neceſſary his preſence was in 
camp, he would either the next morning, 
or at furtheſt in the evening, admit him into 
his preſence, in calc he found the leaſt abatc- 
ment of his illneſs. In the mean while the 
ceneral ſent the following letter to his ma- 


jelty > 


Moſt Serene Emperor, 
« FPHREE day bring already pal 


ſince I came hither by your maje- 
ſty's command and deſire; but not being 
able hitherto to appear in your majeſty's 
preſence, I moſt humbly beg leave to 
return to the camp, the whole burden 
whereof reſts upon my ſoldiers, pro- 
miſing to be ready to attend your maje- 
ſty, whenever you ſhall think fit to ſend 
for me; and living in conſtant hopes, 
that in caſe ſome miſcarriage or other 


ſhould happen in my abſence, the ſame 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


e 


cc 


will not be alledged againſt me, 
upon me as a blemiſh to blot out the 
remembrance of my former ſervice, God 
protect the emperor, | 


cc 
cc 


cc 


April 3. 1656. Your majeſty's moſt 


humble ſervant, 


Gerard Hulſt, 


This done, the general ordered Y5brand 
Gotskens and Don Fohn de Coſta, with ſome 
of his truſty Laſcaryns, to take a view of the 
king's guards upon the road, with an inten- 
tion, that in caſe he ſaw no certain proſpect 
of going to court to day, (as indeed there was 
but little appearance he ſhould, conſidering 
the emperor's indiſpoſition,) he would pri- 
vately go poſt to the camp. The 8th of 
April the following letter was delivered to 
the general from the emperor. 


cc ; : 
1 f | 'HE perſons ſent to enquire after Them, 


your excellency's health, deliver 11; 
to me, with a great deal of ſatisfaction, eie 
your excellency's letter wrote on friday“ 

cc 


cc 


cc 


aſt at four a-clock, I was extremely 
pleaſed to hear you were in health, and 
retained the ſame inclinations for our ſer- 
vice. It was on the other hand no ſmall 
affliction to me, that you had ſtay'd fo 
long in my court, without being able to 
ſee you. I aſſure you, that the ſame has 
happened far beyond my wiſhes or inten- 
tion; but it ſeems to have been ſo or- 
dained by God, that your excellency 
ſhould be a witneſs of my illneſs, and at 
the ſame time have an opportunity of re- 
ceiving the preſent ſent to you by the 
prince, (born by God's providence for 
the welfare of my ſubjects,) and deliver d 
into my hands before my departure from 
Candy. Your excellency may prepare 
your ſelf againſt to morrow, when I will 
ſend word for your appearance in my pre- 
ſence ; which done, you ſhall have liber- 
ty to return into the camp: when I will 
alſo iſſue my orders for the furniſhing you 
with all things requiſite for the accom- 
pliſhment of ſuch meaſures as ſhall be 
taken betwixt us. After my recovery I 
intend to come in perſon into your camp, 
for which reaſon I have commanded the 
diſſave of Ouve to prepare my quarters 
there. No more, but that our imperial 
majeſty does not ceaſe to pray to God 
** for your excellency's welfare. 
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April 7. befors break Raja Singa, moſt potent 
of day. emperor of Ceylon, 
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C4. XXXV. A Deſcription 


CHAP. 


of CEY LON. 671 


XXXV. 


The General's moſt magnificent Entry : He is admitted into his Majeſly's 
Preſence. What paſſed at their Interview, The General's Return : 


His Unfortunate End. 


Zaldæus. BO UT noon, juſt as the general was 
WY at dinner, we heard a noiſe of drums, 
Tie gene · trumpets, and other muſick on the other 
fal en. fide of the river; and ſoon after ſaw ſome of 
the chief courtiers of the emperor, with 
three of the choiceſt horſes of his ſtable, 
adorned with moſt magnificent ſaddles, bri- 
dles, and other accoutrements, to advance 
in very good order towards us ; ſome per- 
ſons of the firſt quality marching before to 
invite his excellency to court. The general 
ordered immediately his guards to paſs the 
river with the preſents, with an intention 
to follow them in perſon with his whole 
train; where his excellency was compliment- 


ed by the diſſaves of Ouve and Malule, the 


captain of his majeſty's Guard du corps, and Bald. 
a great number of other courtiers. The: 


whole cavalcade was ordered in the follow- 
ing manner: His excellency's guards led the 
van, fifteen enſigns and ſtandards being by 
the firſt ranks carried trailing upon the 
ground to ſhew the ſpoils of their enemies. 
Theſe were followed by his majeſty's horſes 
and muſicians, and then by five tame cle- 
phants : without the gate of the palace were 
ranged a vaſt number of muſketeers; and 

aſſing over the bridge they found the guard 
in the outward-court ranged on both ſides, 


through which they marched into the impc- 
rial palace. 


The Dutch Generals | Entry — 


* | tH 1 
4 1. *. 9 2 on , 
N N. A Wa 


— The doors being ſhut after them, all the 

| ollanders there preſent were conducted 
through a large ſquare into a ſpacious hall, 
(called by them Mandonoe,) on the weſt- 
ide whereof they found his majeſty ſeated 
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in great pomp upon a chair of ſtate, mounted 
ſome ſteps from the ground. No ſooner had 
they entered the hall, but all the great cour- 
tiers paid their reverence by falling flat with 
their faces upon the ground, and the Dutch 
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Baldæus. upon their knees, till his majeſty was | ax 
WyYV toorder them to riſe by a nod. Then they be- 
gan to approach the imperial throne, adorned 
with moſt precious tapeſtries of gold, (cal- 
led by them Alcatives,) coming to the mid- 
dle of the hall, they fell upon their knees, 
a ſecond time, according to the cuſtom of 
the eaſtern nations, till his majeſty was 
pleaſed to ariſe from his ſeat, and command- 
ed the general to come nearer, who made 


the following ſpeech to his majeſty : 


Moſt Potent Monarch! 

His ſpeech << OUR moſt humble ſervant ap- 
— oy Oy proaches your imperial throne with 
da moſt violent paſſion, in confidence of 
your generous inclinations and wont- 
ed clemency, which has encouraged me 
* toaddreſs myſelf to your majeſty (whoſe 
name is renowned throughout the world) 
© with a moſt ſincere with, that God Al- 
mighty will be pleaſed to bleſs your moſt 
* illuſtrious imperial majeſty, and the 
*© prince, with a long and happy life for 
the welfare and protection of your ſub- 

<< jects. 
I am come hither to renew and con- 
firm the moſt ſincere confederacy eſta- 
*© bliſhed betwixt your moſt potent majeſ- 
ty and the Dutch nation; and to deſire, 
** That whatever differences or diſturbances 
may have happened hitherto betwixt 
** your imperial majeſty and our nation, 
** may be buried in eternal oblivion, in or- 
** der to eſtabliſh an eternal peace and con- 
federacy, which may be as durable as 
** the bodies of the ſun and moon. Ir can't 
be denied but that ſeveral miſunderſtand- 
” ings have happened betwixt your majeſ- 
ty's officers and thoſe of our company; 
** but theſe ought now to be removed even 
cut of our memory, at a time when we 
** are ſo profuſe of the blood of our coun- 
** trymen, to force our common enemies 
** out of this iſle, and ready to give your 
** majeſty every day new proofs of our ſin- 
6s cerity and hearty inclinations towards 


you. 


cc 


cc 


His majeſty appeared highly ſatisfied 
22K. with what his * had Bid ordering 
him and him at the ſame time to riſe; which he ſeem- 
the empe- ed not to underſtand, and at the ſame time 
we; offered certain preſents, being, as he ſaid of 

little value in themſelves ; but nevertheleſs 
much regarded by the moſt potent emperors 
and monarchs, to wit, ſome ſtandards ta- 
ken from thoſe very enemies who had for 
many years together ſo cruelly and barba- 
rouſly oppreſſed his majeſty's ſubjects, eſpe- 
cially in the Low-Lands. His majeſty then, 
ſpeaking of the preſents ſent to his excellen- 
cy by the prince his ſon, his excellency ac- 
knowledged the ſame with extraordinary re- 


verence, pointing at the ſame time at a Bade, 

jewel he wore upon his breaſt, preſented K 0 
him before by his majeſty ; and ſo approach- * 
ing the throne, he kneeled upon a cuſhion 

laid upon the ſtep of the throne, and touch- 

ing his majeſty's hand, told him, That he 
thought 1t the greateſt honour he ever was 
capable of receiving, to be admitted to kit 

his majeſty's hands. 

The emperor took a Gargantinhs, or col- Erna 
lar of gold, which he threw about his 2 bene, 
excellency's neck, and drawing his own 2 
ring from the firſt finger of his left hand. 
he deſired he ſhould extend his finger, and 
wear it in remembrance of his majeſty, 
who put it upon his finger. His excellen- 
cy was ſo ſurprized at this extraordinary 
favour, That he had ſcarce power to pur 
out his middle finger of his left-hand, tel- 
ling his majeſty, That this finger having 
had the misfortune to be disfigured by his 
enemies, was now abundantly recompenſed 
for his pains by the honour his majeſty 
had been pleaſed to beſtow upon him, 
Then retiring ſomewhat backwards, and 
ſtanding upon a tapeſtry, he declared to his 
majeſty, ** That he was ſent into this iſle C 
„with full * by the general and Feb th 

council of the Indies, to propoſe to gener. 
* his majeſty, whether he would be plea- 
*© ſed to continue the antient alliance, 
(made with Mr. Weſterwold,) or have 
the ſame renewed, and ſome other ar- 
** ticles added; aſſuring his majeſty, 
That whatever ſhould be agreed upon 
*© ſhould be kept inviolably on their ſide.” 
Unto which his majeſty replied, ** That 
. * was highly ſatisfied with his propo- 
cc 1 2 

Then the general giving a ſhort account 
of their ſucceſs againſt the enemy, his 
majeſty ſaid, That he had heard of the 
ſame to his ſignal ſatisfaction; and that 
he had a preſent from the prince his ſon 
for his excellency: whereupon approaching 
the throne a ſecond time, his majeſty pre- 
ſented him with a garter of gold, which pris 
A had been worn by the prince him- — 
ſelf. | 

This done, our preſents being ordered 
to be brought in, Captain Hartman en- 
tered with fifteen of his ſtouteſt ſoldiers, 
each of them trailing one of the enemy 5 
colours upon the ground; which being 
thrown careleſly down in the hall of au- 
dience, a white buckler, formerly belong- 
ing to the Portugueſe governor Anthon 
Mendes d' Aranha, was laid upon them, 
as alſo an Indian ſcymetar, the hilt where 
of was of agate and gold curiouſly wrought» 
which his excellency declared to be intend- 
ed for the prince, wherewith to defend his 
ſubjects (when come to riper years) again 


all the enemies of the crown, not mans 1 | 
1 'S, i 
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galdeus. ing the Hollanders themſelves, if they de- 
WY ſerved it. Wherewith his majeſty ſeemed 
ſo highly ſatisfied, that he put the ſcyme- 
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At his arrival there he found the. gallery Baldæus. 


loſs,) and every thing elſe in a good con- 


fixed in the ditch, (without any conſi derable 


tar next to his throne. 

The preſents ſent by the company to his 
majeſty were as follows: 

Two very fine Perſian horſes, one Turky 
gun, two Perſian bows, with their arrows 
and quivers richly embroidered, one Fapo- 
neſe gown very rich; two greyhounds, two 
Per/ian ſheep, two rock-goats of Viſiapour, 
one piece of Sandal-wood. 

Thoſe for the young prince were : 

One very fine Perſian horſe, two fuzees 
with very curious barrels, one ſilver baſin, 
wherein were laid two pieces of Perſian 
ſtuffs wrought with gold, two ſilver boxes 
ot China, one hog-ſtone, called Pedra de 
Porco, one piece of ſandal- wood, &c. 

Whilſt the preſents were delivered, his 
excellency begged his majeſty's pardon for 
having detained him fo long; and as the 
time of his ſtay could be but ſhort, he 
told him, That he had three things more to 
propoſe to his majeſty, (whereof the want 
of the pioneers was one,) deſiring, that he 
would be pleaſed to hear the ſame from 
the mouth of brand Gotskens in private, 
he being the only perſon whom he had 
entruſted with the ſecret. The emperor 
then commanded all his courtiers to with- 
draw; deſiring that our officers might be 
ordered to do the ſame : which being done 
accordingly, his excellency again approach - 
ed the throne ; and having by his inter- 
preters, George Bloem and Cottemaley, diſ- 


cCourſed with his majeſty a quarter of an 


dition. 

The roth, in the afternoon, the general Tale 4 1 
took a view of all the works; and among 2, g 
the reſt commanded captain Henry Gerard 
to ſet up a ladder, and take a view of the 
condition of the enemy on the other ſide of 
the ditch : he found the enemy had made an 
entrenchment extending towards the ſea- 
ſhore, with a ditch before it, eight foot 
deep; upon which having planted two 
pieces of cannon, they were likely to pre- 
vent our fixing the miners on that ſide, our 
trenches being carried on directly againſt that 
place. Whereupon it was agreed to make a 
breach in the wall on this fide of the ditch, 
and to plant a cannon there, in order to ruin 
the ſaid entrencliment. | 

About ſun- ſet his excellency returning to The Portu- 
the ſame place, to encourage the workmen 3 
both by his words and example, the Por- zallery. 
tugueſe began to uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to ſet fire to the gallery, throwing all ſorts 
of combuſtible matter upon it, which the 
general perceiving, he advanced with the 
reſt to aſſiſt in extinguiſhing the fire ; bur 
yrhilſt he was buſy in the midſt of the gal- 
lery, in performing his duty with his breaſt 
open, he was heard on a ſudden to cry out, 

Good God, help me! O help me! Which cap- The general 
tain Joachim Block, who ſtood hard by, 1h. 
hearing, and finding him all over bloody, 

he carried him, with the aſſiſtance of major 

Van der Laan, from thence to a bed, where, 


= — hour, he deſired leave to depart to the 


kxve of the CMP 3 which being granted, he was re- 

n. conducted with the fame pomp to his lodg- 
ings. 

The ſame evening the general ſent to 


without ſpeaking one word more, he ex- Dies. 


pired. His wound being ſearched, they 
found it to be done by a muſquer-buller, 
which paſſed in under the right-{houlder, 
quite through under the right-arm. 


the emperor by George Bloem two noted 
partifans, who had done a great deal of miſ- 
chief in the country under Gaſpar Figeiro, to 
diſpoſe of them at pleaſure; Mr. Bloem was 
received by the emperor in a private room, 
and preſented with a golden chain and 


This was the unfortunate end of this moſt , moor 
excellent perſon, in the vigour of his age, 
deſcended of a good family, and of great 
experience, both in civil and military af- 
fairs; being for the reſt of a very affable 
converſation, eloquent, and well-verſed in 
divers languages. He was, beſides this, of 


ring. 

fe rens Lhe gth of April, early in the morning, 

"t#*camp. the general took horſe, and came pretty 
early with his whole retinue to Nacclegam- 
me; from whence he was conducted by Mr. 
Adrian van der Meyden and Mr. Fobn van 
der Laan,with two companies, to the camp. 


Vol. III. 2 


a very good aſpect, tall, and well-made, 


brisk, and indefatigable in what he under- 


took : and to be ſhort, Nature and indiſſ- 


try had framed jo exaft an barmony betwwixt 
his ſoul and body, that few men can pretend 


to the ſame degree of perfection. 
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CHAT. I. 


The General's Death notified to the Emperor; who ſends his Envoys into 


the Camp. Mr. Adrian van der Meyden ſucceeds him. 


guele Captain comes over to us. 


Bas. HE ſame night George Bioein, inter- 
WY preter, being diſpatched with a let- 
1% ter to the emperor, to carry the doleful 
fil s 


"5-1 te news of the general's death, his majeſty ſent 
lle empe- the 11th of April the diſſaves of the vue 
„„ and ſeven Corles, to take a view of his corpſe. 
It being alſo agreed in a council of war, 
that the ſame ſhould be conducted by the 
factor 7obrand Gotstens and captain John 
[:rtman, under a guard of twenty fire- 
3s corpſe locks, to Puntegale, nine German leagues 
cried to thence,) the ſame was done accordingly with 
vat. „a great deal of ſplendor. The fame night 
Eo ſent . S ; , . 
ble his majeſty ſent the diſſaves of Matule and 
emperor. Adigar, attended by divers other courtiers, 
to condole the death of his dearly- beloved 
director- general. They were very inquiſi- 
tive, whether he was ſlain by ſome of his 
own people, or by the enemy, or by ſome 
Take unexpected accident. Being ſhewn the place 
wa ofthe where he received his wound, they crawled 
pace Br27e thither, trembling for ſear upon the ground; 
wunde, from whence they took a handful of earth, 
and deſired that no body ſhould ſet a foot 
that place. 

His corpſe was depoſited in a vault un- 
cer ground at Cale, till 1657. when by 
order from Mr. Van der Mreyden, it was 
interred with great ſolemnity in the church 
there near the pulpit, his arms, buckler, 
word, and ſpurs being hung againit the 
wall. In the year 1658. the ſaid corpſe 
being tranſported from thence to Cerro, 
was put into a ſtately monument there, 
with an inſcription upon it, containing in 
!ubſtance, That he had purchaſed the conqueſt 
Columbo by his death, for the honour of 
Halte COUNTY. 

After the deceaſe of the general, the bur- 
den of the ſupreme command of the ſiege 

+ ©: Was laid by unanimous conſent upon the 
bt es. ſhoulders oft Mr. Adrian van der Meyden, 
n ſve. Yovernor of Gale, who had the good for- 
ate Tune to fee the city reduced in the next fol- 
ye lowing month of Mv. 

- Ihe 13th of April a letter was brought 
Alte? do the camp from Leonard Fobinſan, dated 
„% Win the ſecond, at MWingunla, intimating, That 
my, twenty two frigats, uader the command of 
g the 3: / . . > 
Parti 1% de Seixa Cabroirg, with all forts of 
"%01,, Pprovitions, and eight humlred Porluguele 
linden aboard, were ſailed from Gon; 
Watreupon the commodore Xgotnais and Pe- 


as # ) * . . 17 
de Hilter being ſent tor, to coniult what 


5 4727 
adele we 15 


A Portu- 


SI 
* 


was beſt to be done, it was reſolved (in or- Balden:. 
der to prevent their bringing into the cit. 


the intended ſuccours) to attempt a vigo- 
rous aſſault upon the baſtion of &/. Stephen, 
for which purpoſe tour brave officers were 
choſen, who, with eighty volunteers, (who 
had offered themſelves for a reward of 
fifry crowns a-piece,) were to make the at- 
tack. 

The ſame evening the H yacht co- 
ming to an anchor in the 1oad, ſoon after 
Adrian van der Maart, her captain, came 
aſhore, and told the gencral, That about 


three days befgre, meeting with the Por!u- The Pluſ- 


gucſe ſquadron near Coulaug and the cape hug ache 
4 0 meets the 


Portugueſe 


Comorya, he had attacked one of their fri- 
gats ſo ſucceistuily, that he ſaw her ſink fleer. 
before his eyes, ſixteen Poriugucſe only, 
with captain Simon $9124 being ſaved of at] 
that were aboard her; that ſoon after he 
had loſt ſight of them all, ſuppoſing they 
were returned to the cape Comoryn, it being 
his opinion, that as the wind ſtood, they 
muſt before this have been near Co/ymbs. 
In the night time, a certain Portugueſe cap- 


tain, one of the Fidalgos, or gentlemen, 4 Portu- 


who had been concerned in declaring Don gueſe gen 


Bras de Caſtro viceroy of Goa, came over" 


tom 0790 


to us, having been detained priſoner in the 0 xs. 
baſtion of S/. Stephen, and made hi cicape 
with four of his ſervants through Den [ron- 
ciſco de Rolyn's houſe, by means of a boat. 
He entertained the new gencral for a conſi- 
derable time. It was in rhe mean time re— 
ſolved to delay the aſſault upon the haſtion 
of Sb. Stzphen tor two or three days. Our 
interpreter, Gerrge Bloem, returned alſo 
with the following letter of condolance from 
his majeſty. 


Raja Singa Rajou, moſt potent emperor of 
Ceylon, wiſhes health 10 Mr. Adrian van 
der Meyden, governor of th2 imperial for- 


tre's of Gale. 


oth of April, did arrive in the 1mpe-f79” te 
. ; . . emperor, 
rial camp about midnight, and was de- 
livcred to our imperial majeſty on tueſ- 
day about noon, The death of our di- 
rector-gzeneral hus cauicd an exceive af- 
fliction in our imperial heart, Whilſt 
our beloved director was at our court, 

ch | 


OUR letter, dated in the evening gerte- of 
at ſeven a clock on monday, the condolarce 
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Baldæus. T was unwilling (according to the ſingu- 
ur love I bore to his perſon) to let him 
* know my illneſs; but being now on the 
* mending hand, I am forced to hear of 
© his death, which now we muſt commit 
* to providence, and ſubmit to his will. 
Our imperial majeſty has likewiſe under- 
*© ſtood by your excellency's letter, that 
*© you are inveſted with the ſame power as 
our beloved director- general was. It is 
a general received cuſtom in the courts 
olf all the great monarchs, that in caſe a 
<< perſon of note, and in good eſteem with 
them, dies, his ſucceſſor appears before 
the ſaid monarch, and receives his con- 
** firmation and bleſſing at his hands, As 
** you have always been ſerviceable to us, 
** 1t 1s our pleaſure that you come to court, 
** (in the ſame manner as the director-ge- 
*© neral did,) in order to receive the ho- 
nours due to your merits ; being ſenſible 
that you have rendered us conſiderable 
ſervices, without having received any re- 
ward hitherto ; wherefore it is my plea- 
ſure, that when you reſolve to come, you 
give notice thereof beforehand what day 
** you have pitched upon, in order to re- 
** ceive you with the fame reſpect as the 
** director-general, your predeceſſor. I 
doubt not in the mean while, but you 
** will be very careful in your high ſtation. 
** At the cloſing of this letter, advice 1s 
** brought, that the Portugueſe expect eve- 
ry day ſuccours, which has made me give 
** ſtrict orders to keep a ſtrict guard, both 
by ſea and land.” 
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3 Raja Singa Rajou, moſt 
gamwatte, 2 potent emperor of Cey- 

April, 1656, lon. 
Roms In the night two Porlugueſe, three To- 


Laſcaryn, Paſſes, and eleven Laſcaryn delerters, gave 
threeTo- à doleful account of the miſerable condi- 
— 'ﬆ tion of the city, and of the ſickneſs and 
gue f : 
deſerters, mortality that reigned there. The ſixteenth 
we played moſt fur iouſly againſt the gate 
of Rajuba; and the general having ſent 
advice of the expected ſuccours in the city 
to the emperor, gave orders to commodore 
Roothaus, to keep the Fufſing, Popkens- 
burgh, and Lion yachts in readineſs, to 
purſue the enemy's ſquadron. About the 
More defer. lame time a Portugueſe captain came over 
ters, to us, with eighteen La/caryns and three 
Topaſſes : his pretence was, That having re- 
ceived an affront from the governor, he 
had taken this method to revenge himſelf. 
Diedelof van der Beet writ from Mapane, 
that the poor ſtarved wretches in the plain 
betwixt our works and the city, butchered 
one another, two women having lately de- 


J 


voured their new- born babes. The 19th of Baldzy: Bald 

April a letter was delivered to the general Aw SY 

trom the emperor. 

1 OUR excellency's was delivered toi, 

me after midnight; by which you rr" hos 

** declaring your readineſs to ſerve me; the # ns 

fame was received with ſingular ſatisfac- “1 

tion, knowing that your excellency, ever 

ſince your landing in this iſle, has ſhewn 

a more than ordinary inclination for our 

ſervice. Your excellency being now, 

through God's mercy, put into this 

high ſtation, it is expected you ſhould 

give more ſignal proofs thereof than be- 

fore, You alſo mention the expected 

Portugueſe ſuccours, and the ſucceſs of 

our faithful Hollanders againſt them, I 

** hope in God, that this victory will prove 
the forerunner of others. hat T writ 

in my laſt, concerning your care in the 

camp, was not intended as if I queſtion- 

ed your conduct, but becauſe it belong- 

ed to me to mention it. You further 

adviſe, that the enemy's ſquadron has 

orders to fail directly for Columbo; but 

conſidering the ill treatment Manoel Ma/- 

carenbas Homem, the preſent viceroy of 

Goa, met with at Amn (whilſt go- 

vernor there,) it ſeems to me moſt 

probable, that he has ſent this fleet 

rather to be worſted by the Hallanders, 

than with a real intention to relieve Co- an 

% lumbo. 2 
*© Your excellency ſays, That one Nice- 2 

* lao de Moura, captain- major of the city, 

is come over to us: I deſire you would 

give a good entertainment to all ſuch as 

come to us with a ſincere intention. The 

other news has been very acceptable to 

* me: God, I hope, will crown our en- 


cc 


© deavours with ſucceſs. Your mention- 


ing the late deceaſed direCtor-general's 
* name has renewed my grief; and as I 
* loved him entirely, fo I muſt recommend 
to you the jewels which were preſented * — 
„e to him (whilſt living) from our impe- 
** rial majeſty, that the ſame may be ſent i 
into Hollaxd to his next kindred; it n i 
* being our will and pleaſure to give up- Hale 
on this occaſion a convincing proof to 
our Hollanders of the moſt ſincere at- 
* feftion we bear them. For though the 
** unfortunate death of the ſaid director 
has robbed him of the opportunity to 
execute thoſe deſigns he had projected 
for our ſervices, yet his counſels, care, 
and watchfulneſs, will remain for ever 
in our memories. I am very ſollic itous 
to know what method you intend to take 
in reducing the city, whether by force or 
* famine. If you intend to take it by aſ- 


fault, let me know of it two or three days 
before- 


VI. 
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Baldens. 


Sammen,; 
ſert into 


Coumbe, 


e before-hand ſecretly. My illneſs has hi- 
therto prevented me from proſecuting my 
© reſolution of coming into the camp, to 
* take a view of all the works of the Hol- 
anders; however, I am reſolved. to come 
© nearer to the camp; which, as ſoon as it 
«© is done, I will give you notice thereof, 
and deſire your preſence there, in order 
to concert meaſures with you before you 
return to the camp. No more, Sc.“ 


Reygamwatte, 28 Raja Singa Rajou, moſt po- 
Aprit 4656. tent emperor of Ceylon. 


P. S. * It is deſired that the captain 
** who ſunk one of the enemies frigats, 
* and forced the reſt to return back, may 
come along with the general to the em- 
** peror, in order to make himſelf known 
to his majelty. 


The ſuperſcription was, 


Raja Singa Rajeu, moſt potent emperor 
of Ceylon, wiſhes health to Adrian van 
der Meyden, governor of our imperi- 
al fortreſs of Gale. 


In the afternoon a ceſſation of arms be- 
ing ordered for ſome time, the following 
ſummons were ſent into the city. 


8 Lr by the preſent ſiege reduced 
8 the citizens of Columbo to the laſt 


** extremity, and bereaved them of all 


hopes of the ſo-long-expected ſuccours 
from Goa, we thought fit to ſummon the 
city a ſecond time in the name of his impe- 
rial majeſty, Raja Singa, and of the honour- 
** able the Dutch Eaſt-India company. For 
** the ſquadron ſent the 11th of this month 
from Goa by the new viceroy Manoel 
Maſcarenbas Homem (Conde de Secredo, 
** his predeceſſor dying the 13th of Janu- 
ary) to the relief of Columbo, being pret- 
ty well provided with proviſions, but 
very indifferently manned, was engaged 
ſo briskly by our people, that ſome of 
their frigats were loſt, others much dam- 
aged, and the reſt forced to retire in con- 
** fuſion to Tutecoryn and Manaar. Ac- 
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** that are our priſoners, moſt of the men 


aboard them are likely to deſert, for fear 
of falling into the hands of our ſhips 
that are cruiſing thereabouts; and the 
** reſt will ſcarce be able, by reaſon of the 
** Mouſſon, to reach this place. Perhaps 
** you may flatter your ſelf, that the ſame 
** Moufſon will oblige our ſhips to leave be- 
** fore long, as well thoſe parts as this bay; 
but if you rely upon this point, we de- 
clare our ſelves innocent of all the grie- 
vances and ſufferings put upon the poor 
** Citizens, who will, beſides this, be thereby 
** put in danger of loſing all they have; 
whereas at preſent they may expect ho- 
nourable conditions, which they cannot 
hope for hereafter. We recommend this 
** to your excellency's conſideration, and 
** your perſon to God's protection. 
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In the imperial 
camp before 
Columbo, 18 
April 1656. 


Adrian van der Meyden. 


The following letter was ſent in anſwer 
to the former. 


9 HE letter ſent to me by the moſt The anſwer. 


5 noble general Gerard Hulſt, dated 
the gth of November laſt, I anſwered at 
* that time; which, as it cannot be un- 
* known to your excellency, ſo the fame 
*© anſwer may ſerve to your letter; neither 
** the change of war, nor want of pro- 
*© viſions having given me ſufficient oc- 
* caſion hitherto to alter my reſolution, 
* which is, to take care of and defend the 
*© city to the utmoſt of my power, for the 
*© ſervice of the king my maſter. God 
protect your excellency.“ 


* 


Columbo, April 
19. 1656. 


Being convinced by this letter, that no- 
thing but force could reduce them to reaſon, 


the cannon were ordered to play again as 
before. 


XXXVII. 


Many Deſerters. Letters from the Emperor. Vsbrand Gotskens ſent 
to his Majeſly. Reſolution taken to aſſault the City. Succours arrived 


from Batavia, 


b | HE 21ſtof April, ſeven Laſearyn deſer- rice, it was reſolved to give to each citizen 
60. ters reported, That the citizens and and ſoldier three fourths, and to each Topas 
oldiers beginning to murmur for want of and Laſcaryn an half medide per diem, be- 


Vol. III. 


N K ſides 


cording to the opinion of your own cap- Baldæus. 
*© tain Simon de Souza, and ſome others, WWW 


Antonio de Souza Coutinho. 


* * 2 * 
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Baldæns 
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The em- 
peror's let - 
ter to the 
general. 
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ſides their former allowance. Soon after a * enemy, will be bleſſed by God with ſuc-Ba!z.., Bald 


' Portugueſe deſerter related, That they had ** ceſs. 


barricadoed up moſt of the ſtreets, and plant- 
ed cannon in them. About the ſame time 
the new general received the following let- 
ter from the emperor. 


RATA SINGA RAFOU, &c. 


() UT of your letter, dated the 19th 
of April, J have (with a great deal 
of ſatisfaction) underſtood your good 
health, and good inclinations for my ſer- 
vice, as well as of major John van der 
Laan, and the reſt of the chief officers, 
Before the arrival of the late direCtor-ge- 
neral (of bleſſed memory) I had taken a 
reſolution within my ſelf to come and 
take a view of your camp; but being 
then prevented by my illneſs, I ſtill con- 
tinue in the ſame reſolution, not only to 
view the works there, but alſo to be a 
ſpectator of the brave actions performed 
there for my ſervice. My faithful Hol- 
landers, who are come hither from far 
diſtant countries, have for ſeveral months 
laſt paſt endured many miſeries, not with- 
out much effuſion of blood ; and as I am 
ſtedtaſtly perſuaded that both I and our 
imperial family may promiſe our ſelves 
the ſame and more for the future, ſo ſhall 
I think it no trouble to come ſo far into 
the camp, to be an eye-witneſs (to my 
great ſa tisfaction) of the brave actions 
performed there for our imperial majeſty's 
ſervice. That no notice has been taken 
hitherto by this court of the captain-ma- 
Jor, is to be attributed to his being em- 
ployed day and night in the company's 
ſervice. Some fooliſh people are much 
deceived, if they judge that there can be 
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your excellency's letter, that the jzwels 
3 by me to the director- general 
ave been ſent to Batavia, in order to be 
tranſported from thence by truſty per- 
ſons into Holland. The ſaid director- 
general having done me ſuch ſignal ſer- 
vices, ever ſince his coming into this 
country, I intend ſo ſoon as the war is 
brought to a concluſion, to ſend a letter 
with the firſt ſhip to the ſtates- general of 
Holland, to give them an ample teſtimo. 
ny thereof. The reſolution taken in the 
council of war is very acceptable to me: 
but as your excellency in his high ſta- 
tion has the chief management of ſuch 
matters as tend to our majeſty's ſer- 
vice in your hands, ſo I am moſt in- 
clined to follow your advice. The me- 
thod propoſed for the reducing of the 
city has been debated in our imperial 
council; but as the ſame mult be expreſ- 
ſed in a different language (which carries 
along with it a conſiderable alteration) 
I will paſs it by in filence, earneſtly re- 
quiring you, that whenever the ſaid re- 
ſolution 1s to be put in execution, to ſend 
me advice of it, that I may aſſiſt you 
there in perſon. You are of opinion 
that it would be more convenient for me 
not to come into the camp, till after the 
taking of the city; but what buſineis 
have I in the camp then, unleſs it be to 
ſee the conditions performed; whereas 
the late director- general had given me 
his word, that the city ſhould be deli- 
vered into my hands. In the letter 1 
ſent to your excellency, I deſired that 
the captain who had ſunk the Portygreſ? 
ſhip ſhould come along with you to our 


I was very glad to underſtand by | Wy 


the leaſt ſeparation of intereſt betwixt our * court; and you having made no mention 41e 
2 majeſty and the COmpany, the wiſer ſort £©* of him in your anſwer, T am at a ſtand et/ert, 
being convinced that our intereſt is the ** gueſs the reaſon thereof. The auk- Wigs 
** ſame. The faid major John van der * ward anſwer of the Portugueſe in Colum- mY 
© Laan has done me conſiderable ſervice ©* þy to your ſummons, ſhews them to be nCol 


into my preſence. 


ever ſince his coming into this iſle 3 and 
therefore I declare, That ſince the late 
director-general appeared at this court, I 
did lay aſide all animoſity, in conſidera- 
tion of his great qualities and ſervices; 
ſo that now the ſaid major who has ſpill- 
ed his blood more than once, and been 
wounded with bullets in my ſervice, 
ſhall be made ſenſible of the love and 
affction I bear him, whenever he comes 
What you mention 
about Maſcarenhas, is no leſs than the 
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void of ſenſe; and I, who am well ac- 
quainted with their bravadoes, look up- 
on it as an infallible ſign of their diſtreſs, 
being convinced, by my own experience 
in divers engagements, that when they 
were moſt at a pinch, they would brag 
moſt. I have for a conſiderable time 
conſidered with my ſelf, whether I ſhould 
write a letter to thoſe in the city, but 
for fear of a haughty anſwer, I reſolve 
to let it alone. No more, Cc.“ 


CC WD * 5 1 F . | 
8 truth, and an 1 a con- The 224 of April, Raja Singa Rajou, moſt 
vince the world, that God will take re- 1656, Ns” of 
cc \ ffend their 1; "oY potent emp 
venge of ſuch as offend their ſovereigns, Cov 
cc Mol. 


which induces me to believe, that this 
war, we jointly carry on againſt our 


The 


17-15, The following letter was incloſed, and 
—— directed to the Sabandaar of Gale, Don Jobn 


< e Cojt 2. 


AVING been informed by ſeveral 
H of our meſſengers ſent from hence 
with letters, That ſince the arrival of the 
late director- general of bleſſed memory, 
you have given all imaginable ſatisfac- 
tion in reference to his perſon, I intend- 
ed to have ſent you a preſent at that 
time; but that the ſaid director's depar- 
ture (which was ſo ſudden, that my ſer— 
vants did not overtake him before he 
came to Krabenhbof ) prevented it. But 
when the new general ſhall appear at 
court, you, as well as the reſt of the 
officers, ſhall not be forgot. You have 
becn an eye- witneſs of the reſpcct paid by 
me here to the director- gencral; and when 
ever the new general makes his appearance 
before us, the ſame ſhall (not without great 
reaſon) be increaſed, our imperial ma- 
jeſty having received more ſignal ſervices 
from his excellency, whercof I would 
have you give notice to him at the firit 
* opportunity. If you ſhould happen to 
* diſcover any error in ſuch letters as are 
* ſent from this court, you ſhall excuſe 
* them to the general. You ſhall al- 
<* ſo put him in mind, that we ftand in 
need here of an anvil, and a pair of 
** ſmith's bellows; and as there is frequent 
* occaſion for writing, do not forget to 
et us be furniſhed with ſome white pa- 
** per ; you may ſend allo ſome China 
ware. Farewel.“ 


At the Court of Reygam- 
watte, April 23. 1656. 


The 24th of the ſame month, a Topas de- 
4Topys ſerter, named Lazaro Henrico, who came 
_ over to us, during the ſiege of Calelure, but 
jm a afterwards run over again to the enemy, 
nerchant (Notwithſtanding he was well entertained by 
»Colam- the late director- general,) brought a letter 
8 from Manoel Fon/eque de Moniis, a merchant 


of Columbo, directed to major Van der Laan. 


Mr. Van der Laan, 
þ I Beg of you to believe what I am go- 


condition of the city. Be careful not to 
venture a ſtorm, they having provided 
retrenchments in all poſts, well provided 
with cannon, beſides four mines, to be 
diſcovered to you by my ſervant. The 
rice is fold ſtill at three Seraphyns, and 
is very ſcarce. If you intend to haſten the 
lurrender of this city, ſend ſomebody 
from Caleture hither, to convince them 
that they are {till living there: this be- 
ung the reaſon why they would not hither- 
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ing to tell you concerning the preſent 
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cc 


to hearken to any conditions. I ſend my Baldæus. 
ſervant with this letter to you, to ſhew WW 
the ſame to the general, though it is ru- 

moured abroad here that general IIA 

is dead; but I don't believe it. The 

next thing I have to requeſt, for God's 

ſake, and as you tender our friendſhip, 

is to preſerve and ſecure the bearer here- 

of, being reſolved likcwiſe to come over 

to you, winch I cannot do at preſent, be- 

ing ſo narrowly watched; but hope to 

be with you in a flew days. God grant 

you a long lite.” 


cc 


cc 


Your Servant and Slave, 
Manoel Fouſeque de Moniis. 


Whereupon it was reſolved to ſecure the 
ſaid Topas aboard a ſhih will further order. 

Soon after 735rand Cg was diſpatch- Gotskens 
ed to his majeſty, to repretcnt to him ſome — 
matters of the greateſt conſe quence, and to | 
know his ſentiments. It was not long be- 
fore he returned in company of the diſſaves 
of Saffragamine, and the Jbur Corles, and 
the Curupele Apohami, and gave an account 
of his negotiation to the general Van der An account 
Meyden ; and among other things, That J %% ne. 
his majeſty was well ſatisfied with the refo. . 

Jeſty was well fat 0 
lution taken April 21. but ſeemed to be 
inclined to have the aſſault delay'd till ſun- 
day the laſt day of the month, when he in- 
tended to be an eye-witneſs of it. 

The 23d of April, it being reſolved to 
give the general aſſault the next following 
night, eſpecially upon the baſtions of S.. 
Stephen and Clergos, and (in caſe they ſuc- 
ceeded) afterwards upon that of S/. Philippo, 
every thing was preparing for the execution 
thereof, and every one ordered to his poſt. 

The following inſtructions in writing 
were given to each commanding officer in 
chief, which they were ſtrictly to obey. 

27 HOSE. that are ordered to give the 7frudions 
* aſſault upon the baſtions, ſhall be the in- 


** obliged to fix the ſcaling ladders them- 0m, 


ſelves, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to make themſelves maſters thereof, and 
to maintain themſelves there. In caſe 
the baſtion of 87. Stephen be taken, the 
commanding officer ſhall let the rrumpe- 
** ter ſound the tune WÄilliam of Naſſau, as 
Da ſignal that God has bleſſed us with 
victory on that fide. So ſoon as the 
aſſault begins from the redoubt, hetwixt 
S.. Stephen and S!. Jobn's baſtion, the 
companies of ohn Hartman, George Gebel. 
* Henry Gerard, and James Baker, ſhall be 
in a readineſs to ſecond them, as occaſion 
requires, 
** During the aſſault, the Javaneſe, Bau- 
daneſe, Laſcaryns, Topaſſes, with ſome 
Europeans, ſhall endeayour to paſs the 
** ditch, 
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Baldens. ** ditch, in order to force the enemy from 


WY WV © their works at the foot of the baſtion of 
& FS, John, and ſhall be commanded b 
* captain N. Scherf, Arent Johnſon, N. de 
„Mit, N. Chample, and James van Driel. 
«© Whilſt the aſſault continues upon the baſ- 
tion of St. Stephen, major Van der Laan 


<* ſhall with his forces attack the gate of 


* Rajuba ; and in caſe God bleſs us with 
© ſucceſs, no officer, of what degree ſoever, 
*© ſhall preſume to grant leave or ſuffer any 
* of his ſoldiers to leave their colours, or 
enter the city, being forwarned that the 
© enemy have planted their cannon there, 


12 charged with ſmall-ſhot. 
Subſcribed, by Command 


from the General, 


Dated Apr. 27 


Adrian van der Meyden, 
James van Rhee, Secretary. 


Is delay'd Immediate notice of this reſolution was 
11 another given to the emperor 3 but there happening 
ITT: no ſmall differences and heats in the council 
of war that was held that evening abour the 
execution of this deſign, the ſame was 
thought fit to be deferred to another time. 
Scarce was the council broken up, but a 
Laſcaryn deſerter coming from Sr. Zobn's 
baſtion, reported, That this evening they 
had reinforced the ordinary guard of the 
baſtion of Sz. Stephen, with thirty of their 
choiceſt men, called Valiantons, or bravoes, 
by them, beſides ten other ſoldiers z which 
made us imagine that a Javaneſe deſerter, 
who had got perhaps ſome ſcent of the mat- 
ter, had diſcovered our deſign to them. 
Three ſhigs „ At the ſame time news was brought of 
arrived the arrival of the yachts the Red Lion, Aven- 
from Bata- horn, and Pelican, who left Batavia in March. 
8 The 28th of April, the lieutenant Chriſto- 
pher Egger, James Viry, Martin Sholtes, 
and enſign Brewer, were ſent in the night- 
The condi- time to view the aſcent to the baſtion of &.. 
tion of St. Stephen ; they gave an account that they 
yy ty had found them well upon their guard there, 
viewed, and the ground being ſandy would afford 
no firm footing. The 29th of April a let- 
ter was brought into the camp from Abra- 
ham van der Mart, ſent by the Lion yacht 


C HAP. 


Ships ſent to Tutecoryn. Raja Singa diſſatisfied. Priſoners exchanged. 
Letters from Raja Singa. The Baſtions of St. John and St. Stephen 
taken by Storm, not without a confiderable Loſs. 


Arxeinſorce- HE council having taken into delibe- 
ment ſent to ration the condition of the enemy's 
the Dutch fleet near Tutecoryn, it was reſolved to diſ- 


3 patch thither forthwith the yachts the Mars, 
F 
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Rabbit, the Roman, and Lion, beſides two 
other veſſels, under commodore Root haus. 
At the fame time an anſwer was ordered to 
be ſent to the Dutch priſoners in Columbo. 


CHAP. XXXVII 


from the iſles of Tutecoryn, with the joyful Bades 
news, That the Portugueſe ſquadron being } 
met by the Dutch the 19th off of Tritchiq- Oteat nen 
nadour and Caylpatnam, they were forced to Das ; 

retreat betwixt the iſles of Tulecoryn, where — 
they were blocked up by our ſhips, and Van 

der Mart gave no ſmall hopes 7 preventing 
their coming out again, provided he were 
reinforced in time with two or three nimble 
yachts. Letters were at the ſame time de- 
livered from the head- factor, Reynier Seroo/. 
kerke, concerning the preparations of the 
Portugueſe ; and that they intended to paſs 
the Mouſſon on the coaſt of Malabar : That 
the traffick of the company at Calecoulang 
was in a good condition; and that he in. 
tended to buy up a good quantity of pepper 
and other commodities againſt the year 
1657, News was alſo brought from Bata- 4 ſurmy 
via, That a ſuccour of two hundred and , robin. 
twenty five men was ſent from thence to my he 
Ceylon,who within a few days were to come ßen bu 
by land hither from Gale. At the ſame 
time we received a letter written in Latin 
by the ſerjeant Severin Dolander, which be- 
ing thrown over the ditch, required a ſpeedy 


anſwer. 


* CEVERTN wiſhes his enſign health: 4 wy 
* \ J The meſſage brought me by the fa-* Duck 
ther was very acceptable to me. 
my comrades are above half dead, of ſe-lumbo, 
venty four there being no more than ten 
left, and theſe in a moſt miſerable con- 
«dition for want of bread, wine, and meat, 
being not uſed to feed upon rice; there- 
** fore we deſire to be ſupplied with the 
** ſame (if poſſible) for the preſervation of 
** our lives, and the recovery of our ſtrength; 
in return whereof I will acknowledge 
you the preſerver of my life, as long as 
I ive. Mr. Cornicularius is allo very 
near death's door ; but perhaps a little 
bread and wine might recover him. I 
beg you once more, tor God's ſake, not to 
*© forget us, and to deliver it to the before- 
mentioned father, who is our truſty friend. 
** God protect you.” 


cc 


cc 


Severin Dolander. 


XXXVIII. 


YOURS 
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Balden, BY 1iders. © 7 OURS we have received by the fa- a neglect being not very ſuitable to the Bald 


* ther, and underſtood your miſerable conduct that may be expected from a 
feat new, « condition : theſe are the chances of war, ** perſon entertained in the ſervice of a 
= 5 the beſt comfort you can have in this ex- ** great monarch ; wherefore I ſend you this 
Uto fie, 


«© tremity with your fellow-priſoners. At letter, together with the Ola [letter] in or- 
your carneſt requeſt we ſend you a bottle ** der to have it read in the preſence of the 
« of Spaniſh wine, ten new-baked loaves, *©* general, and to let him know word by 
« and a piece of meat and bacon; the ef- word the true contents thereof. 

« fects and money deſigned for captain Si- 

« mon de Souza, who is kept among the Thurſday, May 2. 1656. 

«+ priſoners at Caleture, are put aboard the | 
the ſhip: and becauſe one of the Porty- Conſidering the nicery of the Cingaleſe 
e gueſe ſoldiers did this forenoon call from and Malabars in this point, it muſt be con- 
the baſtion of S7. John to one of our ſen- feſſed, that more caution ought to have been 
* tinels, that the governor was willing to uſed in this reſpect. 


exchange ten of his men, that are our Towards evening the Portugueſe ſent our Eight 

* priſoners, for your ten, we have ſent eight priſoners out of the city, half dead — 2 

word to the governor Anihonio de Souza for want of food, three of them being ſo % e. 

— Cautiubo, that as ſoon as he will diſcharge weak, that they could neither go nor ſtand. lumbo. 

trohun. you, we will ſend back ten Portugueſe They unanimouſly depoſed, I'nat there had 
* priſoners from Caleture.” been a great diſorder among tue officers, 
＋ which had prevented their marching to the 
May 1. 1656. Adrian van der Meyden, baſtion of Clergos, after they had entered 
the city, as they ought to have done, the 
5 effer for Accordingly the 2d of May, in the fore- ſame being guarded only by fifteen men. 
2 F noon, a Portugueſe captain, named Domingo But whilſt they ſtaid in expectation for or- 
, Coelho, delivered a letter to enſign Peregrin ders from the ſca-captain Lippens, (of whom 
in our ſervice, offering, that in caſe we they ſpoke very indifferently,) they were 
2 would exchange eight Por!ugueſe priſoners attacked both in front and rear by a great 
urch at Caleture for the ſer jcant and ſeven ſoldiers, number of Portugueſe, and charged ſo furi- 
8 they would ſend them to us; which was de- ouſly, that ſcarce twenty ſix of them eſcaped, 
a. nied, and in lieu thereof offered ſeven com- without being either killed or wounded, 


mon ſoldiers and one officer in exchange for after rhey had ſpent all their powder and 
them. About the ſame time his majeſty ball. They added, That what had been Their ac: 
ſent back a letter, which he ſeemed highly related of their having fell roplundering, was count. 


diſpleaſed at, with another as follows. not true; that they were ſecured in a ware- 

houſe belonging to Lewis Tavera, where 

"aca, * hy OUR letter writ to ſome of my they had the ſame daily allowance of rice 
| 8 courtiers laſt monday was deliver- with the king's ſoldiers; and that they had 


ed to them before ſunſet; what you relate fed, as well as the reſt of the inhabitants, upon 

of major Van der Laan's going to Mapane, the fleſh of elephants, bufMflers-hides, nay, 

to obſerve what paſt there, and that find- upon dogs, cats, and rats: that moſt of 

ing thoſe that were come our of Columbo, the ſeventy four priſoners died for want of 

to beſupplied underhand with proviſions, good food, and according to all appearance 

he commanded to fire among them, and theſe eight would not live long. They 

to ſecure the Modeliar Faxondere, who further ſaid, That as they were going out 

had been acceſſary to the matter, has of the city, they ſaw a body of four or five 

been very acceptable ro me, as tending hundred men, ſome Europeans, ſome negroes, 

to my ſervice. The letter delivered to near Sr. John's gate. 

me by Curupule Meynde, written upon The 4th of May the emperor Raja Singa 

half a ſheer, I did not think fit to read, ſent the following letter. 

much leſs to anſwer, being filled with 

nothing but inſipid ſtuff : if perhaps a * Bout three years ago captain Joris Aletter 
ſudden mutiny, or accident, or any other * Harvendonk, with ſome other of- from the 
misfortune, had happened in the camp, I ** ficers and ſoldiers entring into our ſervice ; P97 
could have excuſed ſuch a letter, in re- * and their time being expired ſince, for 
ſpect of the love and inclination I bear ro ** which they had agreed with the company, 

the Hollanders, my molt truſty ſervants; *I reſolved with my ſelf (ſince I had no 

but every thing being in a very good “ great occaſion for them here) to ſend them 
condition, I cannot ſufficiently admire ** to the camp. An account of what ſer- 

what could induce George to write ſuch a ** vices the ſaid captain had done me, may 
letter. Truly the general (who has the “ be ſeen in a letter written by him (ac- 

'* ſupreme command there) ought not to ** cording to my command) to the late 
have been ſo careleſs in this matter, ſuch ** director- general, immediately after his 
Vor. III. | 8 L landing 
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Baldæus.“ landing near Columbo. He had neither be- 

“ fore nor ſince the ſame ſenſe he had when 
*© he writ that letter; which then induced 
** me toa reſolution to beſtow certain fa- 
** vours upon him before his departure. 
** But his inſolent behaviour having drawn 
** upon him ſeveral chaſtiſements, without 
any hopes of amendment, I thought fit 
to remove him from his ſtation, and to 
put Francis Has (who happened then to 
come as a meſſenger with letters to our 
court) in his place. This man having 
** lived for ſome time among the Portu- 
** gueſe our enemies, ſeemed to have laid aſide 
** all the modeſty of the Portugueſe, and 
addicted himſelf to all ſorts of villanies, 
** which made me diſcharge him from my 
& ſervice, and to reſtore the before-men- 
*© tioned Joris Hervendonk to his former 
place. I would not have my Hollanders 
entertain ſuch an opinion of me, that I 
would let any one who has ſerved fo 
long in our imperial court, be diſmiſſed 
*© without a reward; for whoever gains 
our imperial favour, ſhall never depart 
*© unrewarded : but ſuch as are not willing, 
or cannot apply themſelves to that ſtudy, 
may be ſure that they will be ſent away 
like this perſon. The reaſon why the 
* ſaid Francis Has ſtaid in Candy, is not 
unknown to your excellency ; but as he 
* is a Hollander, it is but juſt he ſhould be 
** diſmiſſed at his due time. I will not ſay 
all concerning him what I could; my 
** diffaves will give yourexcellency a more 
*© ample account a him, or when your 
«© excellency appears at this court, you will 
«be further ſatisfied in this matter. No 
more: God protect your excellency. 


At Reygamwatte, Raja Singa Rajou, moſt po- 
e tent emperor of Ceylon. 


It is beyond all queſtion, that the dif- 
ferences ariſen betwixt this Joris Hervendonk 
and Francis Has gave occaſion to many di- 
ſturbances 3 Hervendonk being accuſed of 
having, by his inſinuations, been the occaſion 
of Francis Has's detention in Candy, even 
to the year 1656. from whence, per- 
haps, he may not be diſcharged whilſt he 
lives. Theſe and ſome other accidents had 
put the emperor's mind into ſuch a ferment, 
that for three days together he ſhewed all 
the marks of a ſevere diſpleaſure, even to 
the beſt of his Courtiers, ſo as to turn even 
his face from them. But his majeſty's letter 
delivered to the new general, May 6. ſeem- 
ed to leave him in a much better humour. 


RATA SINGA RAFJOU, &c. 


22 OY OUR excellency's letter dated the 
real 5 3d, was delivered to me on thurſ- 
ror, * day the 4th, wherein you expreſs your 
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Crap. XXXVII Ct 


Bald 


all other foreign nations, our imperial rs 


majeſty has choſen the Hollanders, as the 
fitteſt to be employ'd for the increuſe of 
our glory, fame, and empire, by reaſon 
of their fidelity, (which render them ve. 
ry dear to me, beyond my own ſubjects.) 
ſo when they commit any miſtake, it 
touches me ſo ſenſibly, in regard of 
the other nations that frequent our court 
that I cannot forbear to make them ſen. 
ſible of their error, even upon the leaſt 
occaſion, in order to their amendment for 
the future. If therefore your excellency 
will apply yourſelf to ſuch things as tend 
to our imperial ſervice, the ſame will be 
highly acceptable to us. Our beloved 
director-general, of happy memory, did, 
during that ſmall time he continued in 
our empire, follow this rule with the 
greateſt exactneſs imaginable: but being 
ſnatched away on a ſudden by death, we 
were deprived of the opportunity of re- 
warding his ſervices according to our 
wiſh, And as the ſaid director-general 
has not been wanting, in leaving certain 
marks of the methods and cuſtoms to 
be made uſe of in our ſervice, fo it will 
be no dfficult task for your excellency to 
follow his footſteps. Your excellency 
mentions the reſolution you have taken 
of attempting a ſecond affault upon 
the city, by reaſon of the approaching 
ſeaſon, which does not permit our ſhips 
to tarry longer with ſafety in that road ; 
and that the enemy is much leſſened in 
his ſtrength ſince the laſt aſſault : all 
which, as it is altogether reaſonable, ſo I 
approve of it with much fatisfa&tion. On 
the other hand, our preſent illneſs is no 
ſmall affliction to us, which bereaves us 
of the opportunity of appearing there in 
perſon, and being an eye-witneſs of this 
engagement, and to be nearer at hand to 
ſecond you with our troops, in caſe there 
ſhould be occaſion ; but let come of it 
what will, we are reſolved to be in the 
camp by next ſunday. If your excellency 
thinks fit to ſtay for our coming, it is 
well; but if not, and that an opportu- 
nity preſents of gaining the place with- 
out imparing our honour and reputation, 
I am ſatisfied, living in hopes, that God 
Almighty will crown our endeavours with 
victory. Your excellency mentions, at 
the end of your letter, that you have ex- 
changed eight of your people that were 
priſoners in the city (the remnants of ſe- 
venty four) for as many Portugueſe your 
priſoners. I am very glad you ſent word 
of it, that it may not be alledged againſt 
the Hollanders, that they treat with the 


enemy without our knowledge. In the 
| © mean 
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Eu. 


reſt died, whether for want of food, or be- 

ing well looked to in their ſickneſs ; and 
further, what inſtructions you have ſent 
* to the Portugueſe by thoſe that were ſent 
into the city; if it be a ſecret worth 
% knowing, your excellency will be pleaſed 
eto reveal it to us. Ever ſince the death 
« of our director-general, no ſound of the 
drum has been heard in our camp; but 
jn our march nearer to the enemy and your 
camp, it will be requiſite to make uſe of 
« our drums and other warlike muſick ; 
«© whereot we thought fit to give notice to 
your excellency. No more for the pre- 
e ſent: God protect your excellency's 
« perſon.” 


Raja Singa Rajou, moſt potent 
emperor of Ceylon. 


This letter being read in council, it was 
reſolved to give the aſſault the 7th of May 
about ſeven or eight a- clock in the morning, 
and to make the fierceſt attack upon the 


u buch baſtion of Sr. Ton; which was put in ex- 


vr the ecution accordingly, Martin Sholtes lieu- 
G7, 


tenant of the fuſileers of Gale (now captain 
in Gale) being the firſt who with undaunted 
courage mounted the breach, and being 
bravely ſeconded by his men, they entered 
even into the city; but being ſurrounded 


#efoced on all ſides by a great number of Portu- 
to retreat 
nthe la- 
fun of St, 
Join, 


gueſe, were forced to retreat to the baſtion 
of St. John, where at laſt they maintained 
their poſt, after having three ſeveral times 
repulſed the enemy, who endeavoured with 
all the force they could bring together to 
diſlodge them from thence, (our men being 
conſtantly relieved with freſh troops,) till 
the evening, when the firing ſomewhat cea- 
ſing, they took that opportunity of entrench- 
ing themſelves with faſcines and earth to- 
wards the ſide of the city, being neverthe- 
leſs {till expoſed to the enemies ſhot from 
the water-fort and the baſtions of S/. Stephen 
and Couras, which coſt us many a brave 
ſoldier. 

In the beginningof the aſſault the diſſaves 
of Saffragamme and of the Four Corles came 
into the trenches with the Cingaleſe forces 
and ſoon after his majeſty ſent likewiſe the 
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Baldeus. mean time I am deſirous to know how the 


diſſaves of Ouve and Matule, the Adigar Baldeus. 
WY 


Amracon, and Curupele Apohamy, at the WWW. 


head of a great number of Laſcaryns: but 
theſe brought along with them more con- 
fuſion than real aſſiſtance, the Cingaleſe be- 
ing always better at making a noile and 
plundering, than fighting. 

We had no ſooner fixed our guards upon 
the baſtion, but a negro ſlave (called Caf- 
fers) brought us advice, That in the laſt 
aſſault the enemy had, the captain-major, 
the city- major, and a good number of their 
beſt men wounded, and betwixt forty and 
fifty killed. We employ'd the greateſt part 
of the nightin fortifying ourſelves with pal- 
liſadoes and earth-works on the baſtion, in 
diſcovering the mines, and planting ſome 
cannon : to facilitate which, it was order- 
ed that a falſe attack be made at two a clock 
in the morning, and with break of day we 
ſaw the cnt ſtandard diſplay'd there in 
token of our victory; which, however, we 
had purchaſed at a dear rate, being even 
then much expoſed to the enemy's ſhot 
from three baſtions. Upon a general muſ- 
ter we tound two hundred and ninety wound- 
ed, eighty ſick, and eighty ſix killed; fo 
that we had in all not above one thouſand 
two hundred and eighty ſeven Europeans left 
fit for ſervice. However, Jobn Maatzuyker, 
a lieutenant, brought a ſupply of ſeventy five 
men into our camp, and thirty more from 
Candy; beſides theſe lieutenant Didelof was 


poſted with ſixty ſix men at Milagre, and 
at Montual ſixty eight, 


683 


Among the ſlain were the following of- Slain and 


ficers, whoſe names well deſerve tobe tranſ- heals 


mitted to poſterity : Chriſtopher Egger, Fu- 
rian Gebel, James Viry, James Scherf, Fu- 
rian Smith, Paul Meno, Warnaer van der 
Heyde. Among the wounded, major Van 
der Laan wounded by a ſplinter on his 
ſhoulder, and near the ear; captain Henry 
Gerard Gluwingh mortally wounded in four 
places; James de With wounded with a ten 
pounder in the thigh, of which he died af- 
terwards; Marlin Sholtes in the arm; John 
Coro per in both hands; James Alenbier in 
the leg; Paul Ketelaer in the hand; Jobn 


Bartels in the belly; Herman Wynantz, 
&c. 
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CH AP. XXXIX. 
Our Cannon upon the Baſtion of St. John turned againſt the City. The 


Portugueſe offer to capitulate. 


Place. 


Baldæus. HE roth of May, having planted our 
— I F: 


cannon upon the baſtion of Sr. Jobn, 
againſt the city, the general and major Yar 
der Laan, came in the afternoon to take a 
view of them. Soon after we ſaw the ene- 
my put out a white flag, and captain Ma- 
nuel Cabreira de Pontes delivered the follow- 
ing lines to major Yan der Laan. 


85 APTAIN Manuel Cabreira de 
I Pontes, the bearer hereof, comes 
to deſire a paſſport for three perſons of 
note to come into your camp, to treat 
with you concerning ſome matters of mo- 
ment. God protect your excellency. 


ce 
cc 
ci 


* 


Columbo, May 


Anthonio de Souza 
10. 1656. 


Couliubo. 


Major Van der Laan having told him, 
That he would deliver it to the general, ask- 
ed him, Whether he deſired a formal paſſ- 
port in writing, or would be ſatisfied with 
his parole. The Portugueſe officer replied, 
That his parole was ſufficient ; ſo they 
parted, and all hoſtilities ceaſed. 

Within two hours after, our people were 
ordered to call to thoſe in the city, and to 
ask them why they did not fend their depu- 
tics; but they anſwering, That they would 
not come without a paſſport, the fame was 
jent with all poſſible ſpeed ; but it being 
then pretty late, they excuſed themſelves, 
that it was not cuſtomary to ſtay a night 
out of a fortreſs at ſuch a conjuncture. 
W hereupon we began to fire again, till next 
morning about eight a-clock, being the 
11th, when the deputies came into the 
camp, viz. Laurenzo Feriera de Britto, late 
captain- major of Puntegale, Hieronimo de 
Luzena Tavares, late Viador das Fazendas, 
i. e. ſur-intendant of the merchants in Co- 
lumbo, and Diego Leitaon de Souza, ſecretary 
of the city, who delivered to the council 
the follow ing articles: 


I. 'H AT a ceſſation of arms ſhall be 
agrecd on till the 20th of May next, 


Columbo. in order to ſee the iſſue of the expected ſuc- 


cours, which if it arrives before that time, 
and is ſtrong enough to raiſe the ſiege, this 
treaty ſhall be of no effect. In the mean 
time, no correſpondence or commerce is to 
be allowed on either ſide, except what is 
done by meſſengers; for the performance 


Articles for the Surrender of the 


The Ratification. The Portugueſe march out of the City. 


fides, 


IT. In caſe of a ſurrender of the city, the 
churches and 1mages ſhall not be defiled, 
and the prieſts and friars ſhall have ful! 
liberty to take along with them, without 
any moleſtation, all the images, relicks, 
ſacred veſſels, ſilver lamps, and other church 
ornaments, belonging to the performance 
of divine ſervice, not excepting the move- 
ables belonging to each clergyman in par- 
ticular, 

III. The governor and deputy-governor, 
Anthonio de Souza Coutinho, and Franciſco 
de Melo de Caſtro, as likewiſe the fon of 
Anthonio de Souza Coutinho, ſhall be treated 
with all due reſpect and civility, and have 
full liberty to leave the city, with all their 
moveables, gold, ſilver, rings, jewels, ſer- 
vants, Portugueſe pages, and ſlaves of both 
ſexes ; and to remain in their houſes till 
they imbark, under the ſpecial protection 
of the general, who ſhall be obliged to 
provide them (for their money) with pro- 
viſions during their ſtay here, and with 
neceſſaries for their voyage, as likewiſe with 
convenient ſhipping for themſelves and their 
families, with able ſeamen, arms, ammu- 
nition, and what elſe may be requiſite for 
that purpoſe, whenever the ſame ſhall be 
required. 

IV. The major of the city, captain-ma- 
Jor of the gariſon, and ſerjeant- major, and 
the late deceaſed captain's family, ſhall re- 
ceive the ſame treatment. 

V. The captains of foot, reformado's, 
and other officers, of what degree ſoever, 
ſhall march out with all the marks of ho- 
nour, enſigns diſplayed, matches lighted, 
balls in the mouth, and with their baggage, 
and ſhall] be provided with ſhipping to 
tranſport them beyond ſea, to the Indian 
ſhore : they are in the mean while to be 
maintained by the Dutch general, out of the 
ſuperplus of the money belonging to the 
king of Portugal, or for want of ſuch, at 
his own charge, or of the company, till the 
time of their tranſportation, and they ſhall 
not be moleſted, either by ſea or land. 

VI. The Ovidor, judge, and other officers 
of the exchequer, the head- factor, alcade- 
major, or chief magiſtrate, and the farmers 
of the king's demeſns, ſhall enjoy the ſame 
favour granted to the major of the city. 


VII. All 


Cxrar. XXXIX 7 
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VII. All gentlemen, cavaliers, and the 


HY chiefelt citizens and inhabitants, ſhall have 


liberty to challenge the ſame conditions 
granted to the city=mayor 3 and, if any of 
them are inclined to remain under the juriſ- 
diction of the 77c!landers, they ſhall be left 
undiſturbed in the full poſſeſſion of their 
houſes, eftates, villages, and every thing 
b-longing to them, and be treated in all 
other reſpects like the natives of Holland. 
For the free exerciſe of their religion, they 
ſhall have a church, with a convenient num— 
ber of clergymen allowed them; and it 
kereafter any of them ſhall think fit to go 
to tome other part of the Iudies, they ſhall 
be at liberty to fel] both their real and per- 
{onal eſtates, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of them 
witiout moleſtation. They ſhall alſo be 
provided with ſhipping ar the publick 
charge, except ſuch as have ſhips of their 
own, who ſhall be free to traffick where 
they pleaſe, paying the uſual cuſtoms. 

VIII. All foreign merchants, both Eu- 
792245 and negrocs, that were come to Co- 
[-wlo to traffick, ſhall be free to depart 
with their veſſels, goods, gold, ſilver, and 
other merchandizes, bought up here, eſpe- 
cially the cinnamon bought for the King or 
the city's uſe, whether aboard a ſhip, or not. 
Proviſions ſhall be likewiſe provided them 
for their money, and a fate retreat; and in 
caſe they ſtand in need of ſeamen, they ſhall 
be ſupplied with them. 

IX. The negro inhabitants, both married 
and unmarried, and even the foreigners, 
of what condition ſoever, ſhall enjoy the 
lame freedom granted to the Portugueſe ci- 
tizens. | 

X. All the Modeliars, Aratches, and Laſ- 


caryns, that have hitherto been in the king 


of Portugal's ſervice, (notwithſtanding they 


have left the ſervice of the company, or of 
his majeſty,) ſhall be at liberty to depart 
with their moveables whither they pleaſe. 

XI. XII. Simon Lopes de Baſte, a Portu- 
gueſe by birth, but ſince in the ſervice of the 
Dutch, ſhall be pardoned for his offence in 
coming over to us, and be free to depart in 
company of the governor. Likewiſe all 
Dutch deſerters that have taken ſervice in 
the city, ſhall not be moleſted, but have 
liberty to march out along with our forces. 
XIII. All fick and wounded ſoldiers, or 
inhabitants, ſhall be entertained there at 
the charge of the company, (if the ſuper- 
us of the king's money proves inſufficient, ) 
till they recover their health, and afterwards 
Provided with conveniences for their tranſ- 
Por tation. 

XIV. Upon the ſurrender of the city, 
alter the Dutch are put in poſſeſſion thereof, 
their general ſhall take efectual care that 
no affront or miſchicf be done to the go- 
vernors, other perſons of note, ſoldiers, and 

Vor. III. 


of CEYLON. 685 


inhabitants, and their families, but the ſame Baldæus. 
ſhall be protected by the ſaid general, as WWW 
well within as without the city, againſt all 
violences from the king of Candy's forces. 


Sign'd, Anthonio de Souza Coutinho. 


After mature deliberation in the council, 
the following articles were, in anſwer to the 
former, delivered the 12th to the three 
deputies, in the name of his imperial majeſ- 
ty of Ceylon, their high and mightineſſes 
the ſtates-general of the United Provinces, 
the governors of the Eaſt-India company, 
and of Jobn Maatzuyker governor-general, 
and the council of the Indies. 


H E city ſhall be {urrendered this day ers | 
before noon, without any further de- e 
lay, upon the following conditions. gueſe. 


What was deſired in the ſecond article, 


in relation to the clergy, is granted, and 


two places ſhall be appointed for them to 
be in till their departure. 

To the third article it is anſwered, That 
It is not in the power of the general to have 
the governors, Cc. tranſported at this time 
to Tutecoryn or Manaar, but that it ſhall 
be done with the firſt conveniency, or elſe 
to Cochin or Mingurla. But in caſe they 
have a mind to be tranſported to the other 
ſhore, the ſame ſhall be performed by ſome 
of the company's ſhips, within fifteen days 
after the date hereof, They are allowed to 
carry along with them all their ſlaves of 
both ſexes, and thoſe belonging to the go- 
vernor's ſon, Chriſtovaon de Souza, in hopes 
that they will nor take any but their own, 
as likewiſe all their moveables, gold, ſil- 
ver, rings, and jewels; and they ſhall be 
protected in their houſes till the time of their 
departure. 

The officers mentioned in the fourth ar- 
ticle ſhall be treated according to their re- 
ſpective dignities, and be protected againſt 
all harm. They may take along with them 
their gold, filver, clothing, and what elſe 
they carry about them; but as to their 
ſlaves of both ſexes, they ſhall be conſider- 
ed according to their reſpective qualities. 
In what they carry about them, ſhall be com- 
prehended beds and bed-clothes, hangings, 
tapeſtry, bolſters, quilts, &c. The officers 
and retormadoes ſhall march out with the 
uſual marks of honour, and be tranſported 
to the coaſt of Coromandel, with as much 
of their moveables as their flaves or other 
ſervants (allotted them by the general's fa- 
vour) ſhall be able to carry. 

The ſoldiers ſhall march out with their 
baggage, colours diſplayed, matches light- 
ed, ball in their mouth, and drums bearing 
to the general's quarters, where they ſhall 
ſurrender their arms under the great ſtan- 

| 8 M dard, 
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Baldæus. dard, and from thence, with the firſt conve- we have, in conjunction with the ſaid depu- Bald. 


as are married or born in the Indies ſhall be 
tranſported to the coaft of Coromandel, and 
be maintained till the time of their depar- 
ture at the charge of the company. 

The officers mentioned in the ſixth article 
ſhall partake of the ſame favour granted 
to other perſons of note; the city-major 
and head - factor to be comprehended in the 
ſame. 

All ſuch as intend to ſubmit to the ju- 
riſdiction of the Dutch ſhall be civilly and 
favourably treated, and remain in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of their eſtates; but in caſe they 
have a mind to depart, their goods are left 


to the diſcretion of the general. 


The chiefeſt of the citizens and married 
Portugueſe, with their children, who are 
not inclinable to ſtay in this iſle, ſhall, at 
the time of their departure, receive the ſame 
treatment as the officers; but the natives of 
the iſle ſhall be left to the diſpoſition of 
the general. 

The Modeliars, Aratches, and Laſcaryns, 
ſhall receive the ſame treatment as the Dutch 
deſerters. 

All ſick and wounded perſons, whether 
inhabitants or ſoldiers, now in the hoſpital, 
or any other place of the city, ſhall ſtay 
there till the recovery of their healths, and 
be furniſhed with what they deſire. 

All the officers, inhabitants, ſoldiers, and 
unmarried women, ſhall be protected by the 
general againſt all violences and oppreſſions. 

The general does alſo agree, That if any 
ſhips approach the city for its relief betwixt 
this and the 3oth of May, notice ſhall be 
given them of its ſurrender, with orders to 
depart, and ſhall be protected, at leaſt, till 
they are out of ſight of Columbo. The 11th 
of May 16506. 


Signed, 


Adrian van der Meyden, 
Peter de Bitter, 
Yibrand Gotskens. 

John van der Laan, 


Edward Ooms, 


I Adrian van der Meyden, governor-ge- 
neral for the Dutch Eaſt-India company in 
the iſle of Ceylon, with the reſt of the mem- 
bers of the council, promiſe and engage, by 
theſe preſents, Thar, in caſe the deputies 
bring back this capitulation, approved as 
ſuch by the governor Anthonio de Souza 
Coutinho and his council, we will punctually 
obſerve all the articles contained therein, 
without the leaſt limitation or exception 3 
and further grant ſuch favours as are in our 
power to allow of, In confirmation whereof 


hu ed niency, be tranſported into Europe. Such ties, ſigned the fame in the Dutch camp be- Wy 


fore Columbo, the 12th of May 1656. 
Signed on our ſide by 


Adrian van der Meyden, 
Peter de Bitter, 
Yibrand Gotskens, 

John van der Laan, 
Edward Ooms, 

John Hartman, 


On the enemy's ſide by 


Anthonio de Souza Coutinhg, 
Franciſco de Melo de Caſtro, 
Anthonio de Silva, 

Gaſpar de Ronga Pereira, 
Laurenzo Fereira de Britto, 
Hieronimo de Luzena Tavares, 
Diego Leitaon de Souza. 


In the morning about nine a clock the R 
deputies returned with the capitulation ap- 
proved and ſigned as before, with a letter #9": 
of interceſſion from the governor and deputy- 2 
governor for Simon Lopes, who had deſerted 
our ſervice. The capitulation being ſigned 
once more, and the council diſmiſſed, 7. 
brand Gotskens and James van der Rhee our ſe- 
cretary of war, were immediately after dinner 
ſent into the city, to demand the keys from 
the two Portugueſe governors, and to take 
account of all the arms, ammunition, and 
proviſions, as alſo to ſettle certain matters 
concerning the marching out of the troops 
purſuant to the capitulation. 

Accordingly there marched out of the . pow. 
place Anthonio de Melo de Caſtro captain- guef 
major at the head of the king's troops, con- 9% 

: , X G of Colum- 
liſting in fourteen companies, and thirty ſix , 
captains, (called Reformadoes by the Portu- 
gueſe,) with their enſigns diſplayed, drums 
beating, matches lighted, and ball in the 
mouth, marching through our forces ranged 
on both ſides, to the general's . quarters, 
where having ſurrendered their arms, they 
were conducted to the place prepared for 
their lodging that night. Theſe were fol- 
lowed by the citizens, ſick, wounded, and 
cripples. In the mean while their chief en- 
gineer diſcovered to two of our deputies four 
mines on the ſide of the baſtion of Rajuba, 
betwixt the baſtions S. Stephen and Clergos, 
each whereof being filled with four barrels 
of gunpowder, the trains were removed, and 
ſent inels placed near them. 4 

This done, our forces marched into the 2 * 
city, followed by the general major Van der h a, 
Laan, and the reſt of the head officers. 
Near the ſea-ſhore, not far from the baſtion 


of Couras, the governor and deputy-governor 


(both 
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Ballets. 


both venerable aged Portugueſe) came with 


their retinue to ſalute the general. After 
ſome compliments on both ſides, orders 
were given to our forces where to take their 
poſts, and to diſarm all the Laſcaryns in 
the city. Towards evening the prince's 
ſtandard was planted in the water-fort, and 
the great cannon diſcharged round the place 
as a ſignal of our victory. Thus the city 
of Columbo, not inferior in ſtrength to moſt of 


Europe, fell into the hands of our nation, Baldæus. 
after ſhe had been one hundred and fifty years WWW. 
in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe. In ac- 
knowledgment of which a thankſgiving-day 

was appointed the ſunday following, being 

the 14th of May, which was celebrated ac- 
cordingly, and the thankſgiving ſermon Arhank/- 
was preached by the reverend Francis Wyn- 8g ſer- 
garten in the church of St. Francis, ſince 
called the Town Church. 


An Account of the Siege of Columbo, taken from their own Journals, and 
(for the publick Good) communicated to the Author by Matthæus van den 
Broek, formerly a Member of the Council of the Indies, now Governor 


of the Eaſt-India Company. Faithfully tranſlated from the Portugueſe. 


A true Account of the Siege of Columbo, carried on by Raja Singa, King of Candy and the 
Hollanders, fill the Surrender of that Fortreſs under Anthonio de Souza Coutinho Captain 


General in the Iſle of Ceylon. 


N the month of September 1655. ten 

Ditch ſhips came to an anchor near Ne- 
£4mbo, two more being out at ſome diſtance 
at ſea, having landed eleven companies of 
Europeans of eighty men each; and being 
Joined by a good number of negroes, they 
marched to the paſs of Betal, but, by reaſon 
of the violent rains, were forced to return to 
Negumbo. Mr. Gerard Hulſt, the Dutch ge- 
ncral, having reimbarked his forces with ſome 
others taken out of Negumbo, ſailed with the 
before-mentioned twelve ſhips to Columbo, 
where much about the ſame time we had 
received a ſupply of proviſions in three gal- 
liots ſent from Cochin by the brave and 
faithful Simon Gomes de Silva, governor of 
that place. Our governor Coutinho took part 
of the rice, in order to carry it to Caleture, 
where they ſtood in great need of it, but 
was prevented in his deſign by the ſhallow- 
neſs of the river. The 22d of September we 
received another ſupply from Tutecoryn, 
conſiſting in twenty eight fail, under the 
command of Nicholas de Moura, the fleet be- 
ing chiefly laden on the account of private 
merchants, 

The enemy having left ſix of their beſt 
ſhips before Columbo, failed with the reſt to 
Caleture; whereupon our governor gave or- 
ders to captain Gaſpar Figueira de Serpe, 
then encamped upon the frontiers of the 

ing of Candy, to come to Columbo, which 
he did accordingly October 7. 

Withour the city were at that time en- 
camped the famous diſſave Franciſco Antu- 
nes towards Mature, and Alvares Rodrigo 
Bcralho,ſent out with three companies to get 
intelligence of the enemy, who, from the 
2 3d of September to the 15th of Ofober, laid 


lore Calcture, and had raiſed three batte- 
ries againſt it. a 


Our governor being ſenſible of the con- 
dition of the place, ſent thither a convoy of 
proviſions, commanded by Nicholas de Mou- 
ra, under a good guard of Europeans and 
negroes, landed by Manoel de Gil, diſſave 
of Negumbo, who has ſo often ſignalized 
himſelf in our king's ſervice in the iſle of 
Ceylon. This brave man attempring to paſs 
the river with twelve of his choiceſt men, 
(the boat holding no more,) was ſo warmly 
received by ſome of the enemies forces, that, 
after they had killed ſeveral of his men with 
their fire-arms, he was forced to retire ; the 
commander in chief followed his footſteps, 
contrary to the opinion of captain Domingo 
Coelbo de Alla, who would fain have per- 
ſuaded him to advance as near as he could 
to Caleture, to incommode the enemy in 
the ſiege. Upon this occaſion Alvares Ro- 
drigo Boralbo did conſiderable ſervice, in 
ſending intelligence from time to time of 
what paſſed, till at laſt this whole body 
came back to the city. 

It being then reſolved to ſuccour Caleture 
to the utmoſt of our power, and four gal- 
liots being at the ſame time arrived from the 
viceroy of Goa, we made up a body of ſix 
hundred Portugueſe, the command whereof 
was committed to Gaſpar Figuerra to attempt 
the relief of the place in conjunction with 
ſome Cingaleſe, notwithſtanding the enemy's 
force conſiſted of three thouſand Europeans, 
beſides a good number of Bandaneſe and 
Cingaleſe ſent to their aſſiſtance by the king 
of Candy. 

Accordingly Gaſpar Figueira encamped 
with his troops the 16th of October two 
leagues from Caleture, having received ad- 
vice before, that the enemy were, alread 
poſſeſſed of the paſs on this ſide, and had 
poſted three companies there. Purſuant Xx 

enis 
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Baldus. this intelligence he ordered ſix companies, 
wunder the command of Domingo Sarmento 
and Franciſco Antunes, to attack the enemy in 
the night, which they did accordingly with in- 
credible bravery for a conſiderable time, but 
very indifferent ſucceſs; for inſtead of being 
engaged with three companies of eighty 
men each, (as they ſuppoled,) they found 
the enemy much ſuperior in number, to 
charge them ſo furiouſly both in front and 
Figucira flank, that they were put into confuſion, 
route. with great ſlaughter, before they could re- 
collect themſelves. Figueira being by this 
time come up with the reſt of his forces, un- 
adviſedly attacked the enemy a ſecond time 
but theſe opening their ranks on both ſides, 
diſcharged two cannon among our forces, 
which occaſioned ſuch a confuſion, that the 
enemy improving their advantage, once 
more put us to flight. Figueira and his 
lieutenant Manoel Cabreira were for trying 
their fortune once more; but finding the 
flower of their forces either ſlain or diſper- 
ſed, and no means lefr to make them return 
to the charge, they thought fit to retreat 
and bring off their wounded men; among 
whom were Sebaſtian Pereira, and Joſeph 
Autunes, the only two that eſcaped alive of 
eleven captains. Of the reformadoes, John 
Cordeiro, Manoel Fernandes de Miranda, 
Manoel de Santjago Garcia, with two hun- 
dred common ſoldiers came off alive. 
Conſte na- This ill ſucceſs cauſed an unſpeakable 
Sas. conſternation in the city of Columbo, where 
4 4720 there was nothing to be heard but outcries 
at Colum- and lamentations in the ſtreets; the ſhops 
were ſhut up, and the gates kept cloſe, with 
ſtrict orders that no body ſhould appear 
armed without doors. The next thing to 
be done, was to give an account of their 
preſent ill condition to the viceroy of G; 
and the ſame being (at their earneſt requeſt) 
committed to the care of Damian Vieira, a 
Jeſuit, and Mance! Saraiva, an inhabitant 
of Manaar, the laſt of theſe two went no 
further than from Columbo to Manaar, from 
whence he diſpatched the letters to Antonio 
Amiral de Meneſes at Fafnapatnam, a neg- 
let that deſerved a very ſevere puniſh- 
ment. 

By this time the hoſpital was filled with 
the ſick and wounded ſoldiers, where bro- 
ther Gol/al, an Auſtin frier, did both the 
duty of a devout, religious, and charitable 
layman. The number of thoſe that died 
here for want of good looking after, being 
ſcarce inferior to what was loſt in the en- 
gagement. 

On the other hand, the Dutch had pur- 
chaſed this victory with very little loſs on 
their ſide; notwithſtanding which, major 
Jan der Laan (a mortal enemy of the Por- 
tygueſe, and a zealous heretick) having re- 


ceived a wound in the cheek, took a moſt 
F 
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woods (ſometimes twenty and thirty toge- 
ther) by his ordcrs in cool blood, he ha- 


ving been often heard to ſay, That if the This mus 
Portugueſe were at his diſpoſal, he would ôe looked 


Upon as a 
ca.umn,, 


cut them all off at one ſtroke, Their general 
Mr. Hulſt, being of a more compaſſionate 
temper, ordered quarter to be given to the 
new-liſted forces; but this heretick told 
him, That they ought to be cut to pieces, in 
retaliation of what they did to the Dutch, 
whom they never gave any quarter : how- 
ever, through the general's mercy above ſix- 
ty of the new-liſted men had their lives gi- 
ven them. In this engagement the brave 


Franciſco Antunes, who had rendered his 


name ſo famous in Ceylon by his many victo- 
ries, alſo loſt his life in a wood, who de- 
ſerved to have had a Mauſolæum erected to 
his memory. 

Thus the enemy by this victory becoming 
maſter of the field, afterwards ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of the whole iſland of Ceylon, 
the City of Columbo (after the loſs of Cale- 
ture) expecting no leſs than to be reduced 
to the utmoſt extremity : for after they 
had endured for ſome days all the inconve- 
niences of hunger in Caleture, Anthonio Men- 
desd* Aranha repreſented to his ſoldiers, That 
they had rather try the utmoſt, than to pe- 
riſh for want of food, exhorting them to 
fight their way with ſword-in-hand through 
the enemy. He prevailed at laſt ſo far with 
them, as to agree with him in his reſolu- 
tions; but the appointed time approaching, 
they found themſelves ſo enfeebled for want 
of good food, that not being able to put 
their deſign in execution, they were forced 
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barbarous revenge from all the Portugueſs Ball, 
he met with, who were all maſſacred in the M 


to ſurrender, upon condition that they S 


ſhould march out with their arms, &c. 
Thus the king of Portugal loſt at once a 


of Caleture. 


ſtrong fortreſs, one of his moſt experienced Th go" 


. . ke:t 
officers in the whole iſle, and two hundred i ="; 


and fifty choice men, through the miſma- Gl. 


nagement of ſome who preferred their own 
intereſt before that of his majeſty. 


The 17th of Oclober the enemy marching Ihe 


ſight of the city near S?. Sebaſtian, where 
Anthonio de Souza Coutinho, the then gover- 
nor, together with Franciſco de Melo de Caſ- 
tro, ordered immediately ſome works to be 
caſt up, to hinder their approach: but the 
18th they were fo vigorouſly attacked in 
theſe intrenchments, that they had enough 
to do to eſcape to the city, and to cut down 
the bridges behind them. 

We then applyed our ſelves to the ſtreng- 
thening of our batteries, whilſt the enemy 
killed all they met with without the city, 
and immediatly fell to the raiſing of their 
batteries which was no difficult task for them 


to do, being backed by an army of 15 
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or thirty thouſand men under Raja Singa king 
of Candy, and furniſhed by him with pi- 
oneers and other neceſſaries in abundance. 

Our governor and Franciſco de Melo de 
Caſtro did leave no ſtone unturned tor the 
defence of the city; they viſited the maga- 
z ines and armouries, and furniſhed with arms 
all ſuch as were capable of bearing them, 
not excepting even the old men and ſchool- 
The poſts on the baſtions were aſ- 
ſigned to the following commanders: on the 
baſtion of St. Fobn, Manoel Correa de Bar- 
70s; on that of S?. Sebaſtian, Franciſco Go- 
rian de Fialho; on that of Madre de Deos, 
Jobn de Pavia de Quintal ; on that of &.. 
Conception, Domingos Peixoto ; on that of S,. 
Hieronymo, Alphonſo Carvalho de Souza ;, on 
that of St. Anthonio, Manoel Carvalho de 
Maya; on that of St. Jacob, Manoel Nunes ; 
on that of St. Auſtin, Luys de Paiva Quintal; 
on that of St. Laurence, Anthonio de Silva; 
on of that St. Crus, Caſpar d' Aranja Pereira; 
on that of St. Franciſco Xaverio, Manoel Cal- 
deira de Brito ; and on that of Galvoca, Do- 
minges Pires; who all gave ſufficient proofs 
of their bravery in their reſpective poſts du- 
ring the ſiege, as did Iikewile father Damian 
Vieira a jeſuit, eſpecially in the attack upon 
the garden of Antonio de Mota, and ſome houſes 
ſtanding upon an eminency at Sr. Thomas, in 
which, though they were repulſed the firſt 
time, yet the next day our forces, commanded 
by Alvaro Rodrigo and Manoel Caledira, be- 
ing ſeconded dy ſome companies poſted on 
the other ſide of the ditch, made themſelves 
maſters of it, being of no ſmall conveniency 
to us, to hinder the approach of the enemy. 

Notwithſtanding this the enemy advanced 
apace under favour of their artillery, of 
which they brought great ſtore daily from 
their ſhips. And on our fide we found the 
baſtion of St. John moſt expoſed, we ſtreng- 
thened the ſame with maſts, earth, and faſ- 
cines; we made alſo a covered way from 
the wall to the brink of the ditch ; the ſame 
was done near the baſtions of S/. Sebaſtian 
and Rajuba, both clergy-men and lay-men, 
without diſtinction of perſons, imployingthem- 
ſelves in this work, and furniſhing materials 
for ſo uſefula work, eſpecially Caſpar Figuei- 
ra de Serpe, who having great ſtore of baskets, 
ſpades, and other ſuch like inſtruments, ſa- 
crificed them all for the publick ſervice. 

The 2oth of October the enemy began to 
ſalute us with twelve great pieces of cannon 
from three batteries, v:z. three from that of 
St. Thomas, five from that at Agua de Luphe, 
and four from that of St. Sebaſtian, from 
whence they ſent eight hundred bullets, 
eighteen, twenty, twenty-four, and twenty- 
eight pounders, in one day into the city. 
But though the enemies bullets did conſi- 
derable execution, ſome of the king's un- 


faithful ſervants did more miſchief by intro- 
Vol. III. 


proviſions, under pretence of the king's ſer- 
vice, for their own lucre's ſake. 

There were at that time not above one 
thouſand three hundred ſouls, young and old, 
Europeans and Indians, viz. five hundred 
that received pay, and among them, ſome 
married, ſome unmarried, ſome children 
and Topaſſes ; three hundred married people 
who ſerved without pay, four hundred La 
caryns, and about ſixty labourers; the whole 
number of the Europeans not amounting to 
above five hundred men. The governor, 
with the conſent of the whole city, pitched 
upon Anthonio d' Abreu, an inhabitant of Ne- 
gapainam, to be ſent to Goa, to give an 
account to the viceroy of the city. He 
was favourably received by the viceroy, 
who told him, that he had already ſent a 
ſquadron under Manoel de Magalhais. Cou- 
tinho, to carry a ſupply of proviſions and men 
thither, brought together for that purpoſe by 
Anthonio Amiral de Meneſes at Manaar. But 
this convoy came no farther than the cape 
Comoryn, and could not make the cape, 
though ſome were of opinion it was rather 
for want of will; fo he returned to Columbo, 
where the viceroy being dead in the mean 
while, the whole face of affairs was changed, 
and Columbo loſt for want of timely ſupply. 

The before- mentioned three batteries being 
raiſed above two hundred paces from our 
walls, they erected another againſt the ba- 
ſtion of S/. John, within four hundred paces 
of it, from whence they battered us moſt 
furiouſly with three demi-cannon. Im- 
mediately after, one of our engineers, a Hol- 
lander by birth, named John de Roſa, de- 
ſerted to the enemy: tis true, he was no great 
conjurer in his art, yet did us conſiderable 
miſchief, For the enemies batteries played 
ſo furiouſly upon our out-works, that in two 
days time they were all laid level with the 
ground, and our baſtions and walls were ſo 
ſorely battered, that with much ado we 


could ſtop the breaches, which was done by 


continual and indefatigable labour, each 
ſoldier and officer employing the intervals 
they had, when they were not upon duty, 
in working like the meaneſt Jabourer. 

The governor Anthonio Coutinho ſpent day 
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and night in viſiting the works, animating * of 
his ſoldiers both in words and his example, % $997” 


leaving his habitation, and contenting him- 
ſelf with a ſmall tent near the baſtion of &.. 
Jobn, where the enemies made their greateſt 
effort. Afterwards he took up his quar- 
ters in a warehouſe, ſcarce undreſſing himſelf 
all the time the ſiege laſted, and employed 
much of his time in keeping an exact ac- 
count of the ſtores, and diſtributing pro- 
viſions with his own hands, without which 
precaution the city could not have held out 
half ſo long. Franci/co * Melo de Caſtro 
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Baldzus. followed his footſteps, having not been ſeen 
WV without his clothes and arms for ſeven 


months together. The city-major Manoel 
Marques Gorjaon did aſſiſt them in his ſta- 
tion, as did likewiſe Caſpar Figueira de 
Serpe, the diſſaves of the Corles of Negumbo, 
and of Mature, John Coelho de Caſtro, Ma- 
noel Gil, Manoel Seixas, and 7ohn Banha, 
who were preſent in all places where there 
was the moſt danger to encounter. The 
clergy, but eſpecially the capuchins, were 
very aſſiduous in confeſſing the ſoldiers, in 
praying and doing all manner of good of- 
fices, without intermiſſion z; and ſome of 
them would not be backward in being 
upon the guard with the ſoldiery, and give 
the enemies ample proofs of their valour, 
The enemy thundered ſo furiouſly againſt 
the baſtion of S!. John, that it appeared 
like a heap of rubbiſh ; then they turned 
their fury againſt the horn-work of S7. Ste- 
p hen, and the adjacent point; but Manoel 
da Veiga, the commanding officer on the 
baſtion of 8. Stephen, Franciſco Gorian 
Tialbo, John Ferraon d' Abreu, Gonzal Mar- 
tinbo Piementel, Manoel Carvalbo, and others 


Bravery of imployed in the defence of the works to- 


the be- 
ſiege 4 . 


The city 
ſummone 


to ſurren- 
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wards St. Sebaſtian, were indefatigable in 
repairing the breaches, and rendering the 
baſtions tolerably defenſible. 

Hieronymo Lucena ſhewed the ſame care 
in the baſtion of Madre de Deos, till he was 
relieved by Lewis Tavera de Cunha ; and 
the wall which extended towards S/. Sebaſ- 
tian being found very weak, the general re- 
commended the defence thereof to the four 
captains of the Galliots lately come from 
Goa. Theſe ordered an intrenchment to be 
made there of a hundred and fifty yards 
long, one broad, and fix foot high. Fa- 
ther Damian Vieira, the jeſuit, being im- 
ployed in furthering this work, a bullet 
taking away a great piece of the wall, ſtruck 
him on the head, fo that he fell dead up- 
on the ground ; but ſoon recovering him- 
ſelf, he fell to his work again, his ſervant 
conſtantly attending him with a ſword and 
fuſee, wherewith he did conſiderable execu- 
tion, being commonly one of the foremoſt 
in charging the enemy. Finding that the 
baſtion of Xaverius (otherwiſe called Cou- 
ras) began alſo to be ſorely battered by the 
enemy, the care thereof was committed to 
an old famous ſoldier, Manoel Rodrigos 
Franco, who ſoon put it out of all danger. 

The 29th of November the Dutch ge- 


d neral, Gerard Hulſt, ſent a drummer, with 


a white flag, with a meſſenger into the city, 
to ſummon our governor to a ſurrender, 
who delaying his anſwer till next day, the 
enemy fired moſt furiouſty with his cannon 
all that night; but the next morning we 
ſent Diego de Souza de Caſtro, and Thomas 
Fereire Leite with an anſwer, the laſt perſo- 


telligence of the condition of the enemy; wy 


but they were upon their guard, and there- 
fore ſent a captain and a lieutenant, attend- 
ed by two ſoldiers, to receive our gover- 
nor's letter, wherein he told the general, 
That he wanted neither will nor power to 
defend the place to the utmoſt for his 
king's ſervice, being till ſufficiently pro- 
vided with powder and ball, and other ne- 
ceſſaries; and to add the more weight to his 
words,we fired moſt furiouſly all that night, 

The Dutch repaid us in the ſame coin, 
ſending us commonly a prefent of eighr 
hundred cannon-ball, and nine hundred 
granadoes every day. The 12th of Novem- 
ber they celebrated the feaſt of St. Martin, 
the pope, by a new invention of fireballs, 
whereof they ſent a good number into the 


city, and ſeconded the game by a genera] General 


aſſault. For early in the morning, three 


the city, one of them, called the Maid 
Enchuyſen, entered the harbour, carrying 
the red flag in her ſtern; and coming to an 
anchor within muſquet-ſhot of the baſtion 
of St. Crus, gave us ſeveral warm ſalutes, 
under the ſound of drums and trumpets; 
but Manoel d' Abreu Godinbo and Anthonio 
de Silva, the commanding officers on the 
baſtion of S/. Laurence, did ply them thick 
with their cannon, that having firſt brought 
by the board all her maſts, they made ſoon 
after ſo many holes in her ſides, that ſhe 
was ready to ſink, and a few of her crew 
made hard ſhift to eſcape in their long-boat. 
The other two ſhips ſeeing the other ſo ill 
treated, did not think fit to follow her foot- 
ſteps, but made the beſt of their way to the 
road, alledging in their behalf, that they 
were not able to come up with the other. 
At the ſame time they attempted the aſ- 
ſault on the land fide. Mr. Jobn van der 
Laan aſſaulted, with ſeven companies, the 
gate of Acouras, advancing boldly with 
ſword in hand to the very faces of our peo- 
ple, the foremoſt of which began to give 
way, and in all likelihood the reſt would 
have followed their example, had not father 
Antonio Nunes, a jeſuit, with his drawn 
word, threatened ſuch as were ready to fly 
with preſent death, nay, his comrade, 700 
Cordeiro, wounded one of his ſoldiers, as 
he was flying, with his long rapier. Soon 
after Caſpar Figueira de Serpe coming with 
freſh ſupplies, this ſo animated our ſoldiers, 
that they not only ſtopped the enemies fury, 
but alſo made them give way in a little 
while after. In this action an enſign and 
ſerjeant acquired immortal honour, an 
Manoel d Almeyda, though a very old ſoldier, 
yet did not leave his poſt till he had received 
eleven wounds. Felicio de Seixas and Con- 
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eu, [words in their hands; Mancel Guerreiro, 
ie. the warrior, did great ſervice with his 
cannon from his redoubt, he being an expert 


CAnnoneecr. 


e Dutch Major Van der Laan ſeeing there was no 


raiſed. 


Not one 


likelihood of ſucceeding, ſounded a retreat, 
leaving the ground covered with the dead 
carcaſſes of the Hollanders. The enemy 
received alſo conſiderable damage from the 
tower where Diego de Souza de Caſtro com- 
manded, and no queſtion much more might 
have been expected, had we been provided 
with good gunners; for it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed that we wanted not officers of courage 
and experience, but only ſuch as underſtood 
the mathematicks and the art of gunnery z 
an inſtauce of which might be given in one 
of our gunners, who having double charged 
a cannon, did wound one of our captains, 
and two others, viz. Thomas Fereira Leite and 
Pedro Gonſalves Salgado; though for the reſt, 
their fidelity ought not to be paſſed by in 
ſilence, it having been obſerved, that not 
one of our cannoneers deſerted to the ene- 


Portugueſe my, but moſt of them loſt their lives in 
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the ſervice, 

The gate of Rajuha was attacked with 
eight hundred choice men by general Fulft 
in perſon, who endeavoured to mount the 
walls with ſcaling-ladders. As they paſſed 
the bridge, they were ſorely galled from the 
baſtions of S/. Stephen, St. Sebaſtian, and 
that of Madre de Deos, the defence whereof 
being committed to Rodrigo Boralbo, Anto- 
mo de Mota d Oliveira, and Manoel Cabreira 
de Ponte, they gave ſuch a hot ſalute with 
their firelocks from behind their palliſado 
works to the Hollanders, that many of them 
were laid dead upon the ground. A certain 
cannon of ſtone did them conſiderable da- 
mage, and would have done more, had it 
not burſt in pieces. Three times they re- 
newed the aſſault with incredible fury; and 
as often were they repulſed with an unſpeak- 
able bravery. At laſt, general Hulſt, to 
encourage his men, cried out aloud, Soldiers, 
the prince*s ſtandard is ſet upon the baſtion of 
St. John, (which in effect was not ſo,) and fo 
with a curſe, (Sante Diabo, i. e. holy devil,) 
he ſnatched a ladder out of a fellow's hand, 
but finding no body ready to follow him, 
whilſt he was encouraging his men, and fix- 
ing his ladder to the very gate, he was 
wounded in the thigh, and fo forced to re- 
treat. On the fide of the lake, or fens, 
(called Lagoa by the Portugueſe,) two hun- 
dared and forty men were imbarked in 
eight Chineſe boats brought from Batavia 
for that purpoſe. They were met by Do- 
mingos Coelbo d' Alba in five Manchous, or 

ages, who fought with them couragiouſly 
or fome time, but was forced at laſt to 
_ them to land, but retired into a pal- 
ilado work near Maria Telles, from whence 


he, with Sebaſtian Caldeira, and five or ſix Baldæus. 
more (the reſt being run away) fired brik- WW 


ly upon the Hollandors, who at laſt finding 
a hole or gate near the houſe of Schaſtian 
Caldeira, they forced their way, notwith- 
ſtanding the brave reſiſtance made by Ma- 
noel Rodrigues Franco, Guardian de Varo, 
and Franciſco Rebello de Palſares, who ſent 
a good quantity of hand-granadoes and fire- 
balls among them, the ſaid Guardian ha- 
ving received two wounds by muſquet- balls. 
The Dutch forcing their way into a narrow 
ſtreet, were there met by Manoel Fernandes 
de Miranda, who, though ſorely wounded, 
yet continued ſighting with his ſword and 
buckler, till exhauſted of his ſtrength by 
the loſs of blood, he was ready to drop, 
and would infallibly have died upon the 
ſpot, had not Franciſco de Lemos carried 
him off. In his place ſucceeded Dizgo Lei- 
laon de Souza, who diſcharging a muſque- 
toon on the corner of a ſtreet among the 
Ditch, made them halt; the ſame was done 
by father Damian Vieira, the jeſuit, who 
with another muſquetoon made ſuch a ha- 
vock among the enemy, that theſe two 
ſtopped their farther progreſs, till Antonio 
de Leaon appeared at the head of a good 
troop of ſoldiers; he being provided with 
another muſquetoon, charged the enemy 10 
briskly, (as they were endeavouring to break 
into the backſide of ſome gardens,) that 
they were forced to retreat back into the 
narrow ftreet, where he maintained the 
ag: (though his muſquetoon, by reaſon 
of its being too frequently charged, ſtruck 
him down to the ground) till Aubonio de 
Melo de Caſtro came with his whole compa- 
ny to his relief, when after ſome firing, 
2 being offered to the remnants of the 

utch, they accepted of the ſame ; to that 
ſeventy four, though moſt of them wounded, 
were made priſoners of war, whereof eight 
only returned into the Dutch camp after- 
wards, the reſt dying in the city, man 
whereof were converted to the atholich 
faith, by the indefatigable care of the jeſuits, 
and eſpecially of Damian Vieira. 

This was the ſucceſs of the general aſſault 
begun early in the morning, and not ended 
till two in the afternoon, during which 
the governor Anthonip de Souza Coutinbs 
and Franciſco de Melo de Caſtro kept in 
perſon the guard, with fome other officers 
of note, in the marker-place, from whence 
they diſpatched their orders, as occaſion re- 
quired. The city- major, Manoel Marques 
Gorian, did likewiſe appear in all places 
where the danger was moſt preſſing ; and 
Caſpar Figueira was very careful in ſending 
what ſuccours he could ſpare from the baſ- 
tion of Sf, John. In ſhort, the ſtreets, 
breaches, the lane, and ditch, were all taint- 
ed with the blood of the Hlollanders, 2 
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Baldens.the ground covered with colours, arms, the city, did great jervice with their ſlaves 
drums, ſcaling-ladders, and dead carcaſes, in the Manchous, or boats, in prote&i 
their loſs being computed at no leſs than a our workmen on that fide, as well as 


Baldens 


Baldeu, YO 


the 
thouſand men, and among them many brave diſſaves; and, to be ſhort, there was no bo- 


Loſs on both officers, On our ſide we had not above dy ſo young, no body ſo old, that was ex- 
ſides. thirty men killed, though the enemy, to empted from continual labour or watching. 
diſſemble their loſs, gave us a general ſalvo The Dutch, on the other hand, carried 
of at leaſt a thouſand muſquets. The next on the trenches from the redoubt with fx 
day father Damian Vieira going withour the guns, to the hill of Aqua de Lupe, and 
walls, in order to bury the dead, was ſalu- made another trench from the redoubt in 
ted by three firelocks from the enemy,which the plain, which was to meet another re- 
made him retire, and defer his charitable doubt thrown up on the front of the baſtion 
reſolution till the next following night. We of S/. Stephen, beyond the lake or fens, 
obſerved a black flag in one of their works, They alfo raiſed another battery in the gar- 
as a ſignal, that they would give quarter to den of Antonio de Mota, againſt the baſtion 
no body without exception, the fame order of S/. Stephen, and another near the before- 
having been given them likewiſe before the mentioned redoubt of fix guns, in a parallel 
aſſault begun. We got no leſs than thirty with that in the plain, and another juſt at 
pieces of cannon out of the ſhip that lay the foot of the baſtion of &“. Crus, which 
under the water-fort, which were planted being ſo near the ditch, was likely to be a 
on our works. Some refreſhments were alſo thorn in our eye, there being nothing but 
diſtributed among the ſoldiers, though, to the ditch betwixt us and the enemy, ſo that 
confeſs the truth, the publick ſtores being we could throw ſtones at them, and often 
very low, every one provided for himſelf talked with one another. 
as well as he could, without any regard. to About the ſame time Caſpar Figueira de Figueir 
Some pro- the poor ſoldiers. However, about eigh- Serpe, deſired leave to lay down his com- lays down 
viſion taten teen days after father Damian (by order miſſion, not to ſhun the danger or trouble © 
— Up from the general) went with ſome Dutch of his ſtation, but becauſe many of the Ln : 
veſſel, Priſoners aboard the veſſe], where they found gentlemen and ſubaltern officers refuſed to 
ſome casks of wine, and ſome meat and obey his command; ſo he was diſcharged, 
bacon. and Antonio de Melo de Caſtro, nephew to 
In the mean time the enemies were not the late governor Franciſco de Melo de Caſ- 
idle, but daily increaſed their works: they tro, who had behaved himſelf with more 
made a covered way, within forty paces of than ordinary bravery in his poſt during the 
St. John's baſtion from weſt to the eaſt, in ſiege, put in his place. 
form of a redoubt, upon which they plant- As we ſhrewdly ſuſpected the enemy to 
ed fix great guns, viz. three againſt the have a deſign of undermining the baition 
baſtion of S/. Jobn, and the other three of S!. Stephen, a cavalier was ordered to be 
againſt that of &. Stephen, From thence raiſed near it, in caſe the fame ſhould ſuc- 
they carried on their trenches to the ſea-ſide, ceed. This was done by the contrivance 
from ſouth to north, cloſed with another of a certain Indian merchant, of the coaſt 
redoubt, which being provided with two of Coromandel, who alſo ordered the re- 
ieces of cannon, much annoyed the wall doubt, demoliſhed ſince the laſt general 
twixt the baſtion of Couras and St. John. aſſault, to be repaired. By the direction 
This made the governor Coutinbho order ſome alſo of another certain merchant, (who was 
of the citizens to raiſe a kind of an intrench- ſurveyor of our magazine,) a countermine 
ment of about two foot thick and three high, was contrived, which did us great ſervice. 
behind it. From the ſecond redoubt the It was a moſt deplorable thing to have in 
enemy carried on their trenches into the open ſuch a fortreſs as this, not ſo much as one 
field; and at laſt added a third redoubt, Portugueſe engineer, nay, not ſo much as ac. 
from whence they could batter the wall be- good carpenter of our nation, the defect af o 
twixt the baſtions of St. John and St. Ste- whereof can be attributed to nothing elſe/om of! 
hen ; which being likewiſe forced to be but to the covetouſneſs of ſome of the king's | 
ſtrengthened by ſome works of earth and officers, who put the money deſigned for 
faſcines, no body, not even the governor that uſe into their pockets, and at the ſame 
himſelf, were ſparing in lay ing hand to ſo time put it to the king's account: nel- 
uſeful a work, which being four hundred ther were our fortifications in ſuch a condi- 
ells in length, each diviſion had its ſhare tion as they ought to have been; for 
allotted, in order to bring it the ſooner to whereas we had had ſufficient time to incloſe 
perfection. that part of the city near the ſea- ſide, cal- 
Domingo Coelho d' Alla, aſſiſted by Caſpar led Galvoca (comprehending a third part 
d' Aranja Pereira, Jobn d' Andrade Machado, of the whole) with ſtrong walls, and to 
and Don Franciſco Rolim, all inhabitants of render it impregnable, by reaſon of Bees 
natur 
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paldens.natural ſituation thereof being acceſſible The roth and 11thof January the enemy Baldæus. 
only in certain places in ſmall boats, they had advanced to the ditch in two places, viz, WWW 


els, 


WV 


anted only ſome coco and palm-trees there, 
which periſh, and are waſhed away by the 
waves in a ſhort time. Thus the baſtions 
which ought to have been faced with ſtone, 
were only made of earth, which are not du- 
rable, and eaſily ſpoiled by the water-floods ; 
the effects whereof were then obvious enough, 
from the hoſpital to the gate of the jeſuits 
college, which comprehends a very large 
tract of ground. Beſides this, the carriages 
of our great guns were ſo rotten, that moſt 
of them after the firſt diſcharge broke to 
pieces; ſo that we were forced to take the 
wood from the houſes, nay, even out of rhe 
churches (as we did in that of St. Domingo) 
to make new ones. 

My pen wants words to expreſs the af- 
fronts put upon the holy images by the here- 
ticks, whereof I will give you only one in- 
ſtance. They took the image of the holy 
apoſtle St. Thomas, and after they had cut 
off the noſe, ears, and arms, ſet it up for a 
mark to ſhoot at; afterwards they knocked 
it full of great nails, and ſo ſhot it out of a 
mortar November 16. into our ditch, whence 
it was taken up and carried to the jeſuits col- 
lege, by father Damian Vieira, and two re- 
formed officers, Manoel de Seixas, and Ma- 
noel de St. Fago Garcia. But the Franciſcans 
laying claim to it, they carried it in publick 
proceſſion to their church, and placed it up- 
on the high altar. Father Franciſco St. Mat- 
theus ſolemnized the day with a learned 
ſpeech. 

The 2oth of November the holy Thomas 
bleſſed us with the arrival of a certain Por- 


through the before-mentioned breaſt-work, 
and ſomewhat lower: from the firſt place 
they played with a great cannon ; and on the 
other ſide, having madea great breach through 
the wall, they threw faſcines, logs of wood, 
baskets with earth, and ſuch like materials 
into the ditch; and the better to cover their 
workmen, and afford an eaſy paſſage to 
their ſoldiers, they fixed their gallery: but 
Emanuel Guerreiro, at the head of his com- 
pany, Domingos Coelho d' Alla, Emanuel de 
St. Jago Garcia, and Diego de Souza Caſtro, 
did receive them ſo courageouſly, that from 
ten at night till break of day, there was no- 
thing to be heard or ſeen but firing, both 
at the enterance of the mine, and from the 
baſtion of St. Jobn, from whence Don Diego 
Vaſconcelhos did conſiderable miſchief to the 
Dutch with his great cannon, who meeting 
with ſo unexpected a reception, thought fit 
to retire with conſiderable loſs, leaving moſt 
of their materials behind them, which were 
brought into the city. We loſt only two 
men in this action; and the Datch for ever 
after were not ſo forward to come ſo near us, 
but plyed us chiefly with their cannon- balls, 
ſtones, and bombs; whereas we had but one 
mortar, which was uſeleſs to us (for want of 
expert cannoneers) till Sinn Lopes de Baſto 
came over to us, who now and then ſaluted 
the enemy with ſtones out of that mortar, 
who anſwered us briskly though moſt of 
them broke in the air, and did no other 
miſchief but to ſome houſes that were miſe- 


rably ſhattered. One of the enemies bombs pravery of 


happening to fall entire upon the ground, Matthias 
tugueſe, a native of Aveiros, named Simon Matthias d' Albuquerque, a native of Goa, Albuquer- 


Lopes de Bafto, who for certain reaſons being ſtanding hard by, took it up, and threw it "_ 


retired from Goa to Wingurla, had ſerved 
among the Dutch in a very good ſtation 1n 
the camp; but finding his countrymen in 
diſtreſs, left all and came over to us, and did 
us molt ſingal ſervice in the ſiege. 

The enemy carried on their trenches from 
the foot of the baſtion of St. Crus, to the edge 
of the ditch, with an intention to fix their 
miners under the baſtion of $7. John ; but 
we made a countermine, and defended the 


into the next Dutch mine, with an unparallel- 
ed courage, with ſuch ſucceſs, thatit blew up 
into the air immediately. 

The 28th of January four ſhips arrived 
from Gale, and ſoon after two more, which, 
with the fourteen that were in the bay before, 
made up twenty in all. The ſame day the 
Dutch planted a croſs upon the redoubt, cal- 
led Conception, under the tripple diſcharge 
of their cannon and ſmall arms. This re- 


15 ditch on the other ſide with a good breaſt- doubt had been made by the direction and 
þ work, to ſecure our people againſt the gre- aſſiſtance of the governor, the maſter of the 
122 nadoes which the enemy threw in without ordnance, and ſeveral of our beſt officers, 


intermiſſion. This poſt being recommended 
to the care of Domingos Coelho, he ſtreng- 
thened the ſame by palliſadoes, from whence 
he commanded the paſſage over the ditch 
with his fire-arms; and Manoel Rodrigos 
Franco, and Manoel de St. Jago Garcia, 
would often skirmiſh with the enemy on 

eir own bridges; two whole companies un- 
der the ſaid Coelho and Diego de Souza de 
Caſtro being appointed to ſecond them as 
neceſſity required. 

Vor. III. 


and the diffaves. That day two new-liſted 
men, belonging to Don Rodrigo de Caſtro's 
company, deſerted to the enemy; and 
Fernaon Martinho de Souza the governor's 
ſon, a gentleman who had given ſeveral 


with a musket-ball in the head on the ba- 
ſtion of St. Jobn, of which wound he died ſoon 
after. About the ſame time died alſo An- 
thomo Barboza Pinheiro, one of our captains 
of the artillery, a perſon of indefatigable 

80 care, 


The got ex- 
3 nor s ſon 
proofs of his courage, was unfortunately ſhot ed. 
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Baldzus. care, and who had ſignalized himſelf upon 


Negroes 


forced out 
of the city. 


Columbo 


many occaſions, both in the field and the 
city. 

The 1ſt of February two other new-liſted 
ſoldiers of Manoel de Veigas's company de- 
ſerted to the enemy, and the 6th nine ſhips 
returned from the bay to Gale. By this time 
we began to be reduced to great extremity 
for want of proviſions, a little meaſure of rice 
being then ſold at half a Scraphyn; ſo that 
we ſaw the Poor wretches (as well Europeans 
as Negroes) drop down dead in the ſtreets: 
the Berbery, bloody-flux, and ſpotted fevers, 
being grown ſo common, that few were free 
from them. To be ſhort, we were in a con- 
ſtant conflict with three moſt dreadful ene- 
mies, the plague, hunger, and ſword. To 
add to our affliction, the heat was fo ex- 
ceſſive for want of rain, (which uſually talls 
in Ceylcn,) that many were ſtifled for want of 
air, which made us drive about three hundred 
of theſe miſerable creatures (unfit for ſervice) 
out of the city on the 8th, who were forced 
to return by the Dutch the gth. The 12th, 
five hundred Negroes were forced out of the 
city, but were * back by the Hollander 
the ſame day. The 17th we ſaw divers 
gibbets erected without our walls, on which 
they did hang divers of the miſerable crea- 
tures that were forced out of the town. We 
had ſo many dead in thecity, that we want- 
ed room to bury them. The 19th two of 
our ſoldiers deſerted ; one whereof being 
taken, was hanged up immediately, The 


23d fifty negroes (the remnants of the laſt 


five hundred) returned to the city. The 27th, 
the bridge made by the enemy on this fide 
of their trenches, was ſet on fire from the 
baſtion of Sr. John; but the fire was ſoon 
quenched, The 29th the beſieged made a 
kind of a covered way, near the gate of 
Rajuha, from the baſtion of Madre de Dees, 
to that of S/. Sebaſtian. 

The 2d of March our city-major was 
ſent in a ſmall veſſel to Manaar, to ſollicite 


for ſuccours there, in caſe any ſhould have 


been lately arrived from Portugal; for at 
Goa they thought of nothing leſs than Cey- 
lon ; for they did not want either men or 
ſhips to ſend to Macaſſar or Maſambique, 
but could find none for Columbo; for though 


neg lege the cinnamon was upon the king's account, 
2 theſe of the reſt of their cargo belonged to private 
Ca. 


perſons, who would not venture their ſhips 
for the publick without extraordinary re- 
wards. 

The ſame day an advice- boat arrived from 
Gale, and we made the beginning of a Ca- 
valier on the baſtion of Madre de Deos; 
but find ing that the enemy were raiſing a 
battery againſt it, it was not brought to 

rfection. Two Portugueſe and nine Laſ= 
caryns deſerted. The 3d the enemy began 
to open their trenches on the fide of the 


Mapneſe fields. The 6th one Dyze deſerted, B 
and the 7th another did the ſame, leaving 
the boat, where were ſome Canaryns, who 
returned. The 11th another ſoldier belong- 

ing to Alvaro Rodrigo Boralho's company, 

went over to the enemy who received that 

day a reinforcement of ten ſhips. 

The 12th early in the morning we found 

that the enemy had poſted himſelf upon an 
eminency at the foot of the baſtion of . 
Crus, juſt over-againſt our redoubt, and that 
they had carried on their trenches a good 
way into the field. A ſol dier of Mancel Ca- 
breira deſerted to the enemy. The 13th we 
ſent away four Pachas, or advice-boatrs. 
The 14th wediſcovered three ſails, with ſome 
floops, which occaſioned great joy in the city, 
thinking that it had been the ſo-long- looked- 
for ſuccours, but ſoon found our miſtake. 
The ſame day two Dutch deſerters and a boy 
came into the town. The enemy having 
ſtrengthened their battery againſt the our- 
works of the baſtion of &.. Stephen and St, 
Fohn, they laid, the 16th, one ſide of $7. Sie- 
Phen's baſtion level with the ground. 

The famine increaſed every day, a fig- Fine 
tree or a papey-tree was now {old for filty in 
Pardaus : herbage we had none; ſome roots 
there were, but miſerably dry, by reaſon of 
the heat of the ſeaſon, which cauled a great 
mortality, 

The 17th an Aratche and two Laſcaryns 
went over to the enemy; and percciving 
that they had raiſed an eminency, in order to 
erect a redoubt and battery near the gate of 
Rajuha, we demoliſhed the fame by plant- 
ing a twenty eight pounder againſt it, We 
had an advice-boat ſent us from: the northern- 
quarter, and about mid-night the enemy 
alarmed us by a falſe attack. The 20th five 
ſoldiers being taken that were going over to oy 5 

: - . eriers 
the enemy, four of them were hanged imme- 4 
diately, the fifth, who had diſcoverd the reſt, 
eſcaping with his life. 

The 21ſt we made a countermine about 
ten foot from the enemies, which was car- 
ried to the palm-trees planted on the forti- 
fications; whilſt Simon Lopes de Baſto maſter 


| of our ordnance, Manoel Fernandes da Mi- 


randa, Manoel de St. Jago Garcia, father 
Damian Vieira, and ſeveral other Poringusſe 
officers, were employed in encouraging the 
workmen ; one of our cannon-balls fell among 
ſome grenadoes and other fire-works, which 
cauſed a great alarm in the whole city, and 
the brave John Pereira Corte Real a native 
of Nezapatnam, who had ſignalized himſelf 
upon a thouſand occaſions in the ſervice of 
our artillery, here loſt his life, being general- 
ly regretted by all who knew his merit. The 
22d and 23d, the enemy continued to perfect 
their works near the gate of Rajuha, againſt 
which we played with a demi-cannon from 
behind the wall of Sr. Stephen's baſtion. 


The 
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The 24th two meſſeengrs from the king of 
Candy brought a letter to the governor, and 
another to the inhabitants of Columbo, in 
anſwer to a letter ſent to that King at the 
beginning of the ſiege. They appeared in 
mourning apparel, to intimate (according to 
the cuſtom of that court) how much concern'd 
his majeſty was at the many injuries and af- 
fronts put upon him during the late war. 
They contained in ſubſtance, That the king 
ſummoned them to a ſurrender, promiſing 
all the inhabitants the free poſſeſſion of all 
their eſtates, villages, Cc. for their ſuſte- 
nance, as the only means to deliver them 
from the miſeries and oppreſſions they now 
groaned under, alledging, That the ſame 
were the effects of God's juſt vengeance for 
their ingratitude, ſhewn upon ſo many occa- 
ſions to his imperial majeſty, in return of 
the many benefits they had received at his 
hands, and not admitting his ambaſſadors 
ſent to them with propoſals of an alliance. 
Theſe letters were Iikewile ſubſcribed by the 
Dutch general Fj}, which being read pub- 
lickly, the meſſengers were diſmiſſed with 
much reſpect, but were ſcarce got out of 
the city, when they were overtaken with a 
moſt dreadful ſtorm of rain, thunder, and 
lightning. 

The 25th Alvaro Rodrigo Boralbo killed 
a ſoldier as he was going over to the ene- 
my. 
The 26th an advice-boat was diſpatched 
to get intelligence whether there were an 
hopes of ſuccours for Columbo; but all the 
news we could learn, was, That the viceroy 
of Goa (the only perſon we put our confi- 
dence in next to God) was lately dead; 
which though it was doleful news for us, 
yet was it reſolved to hold out to the laſt 
extremity 3 which was performed to the 
greateſt nicety, the Dutch never being able 
to become maſters of the place, till moſt of 
us were conſumed either by the ſword or fa- 
mine, Advice was alſo brought us, That 
bonfires had been made at Goa, upon cer- 
tain advice brought by ſome negroes (under 
protection of the Dutch) taken at Putelaon 
in Ceylon, that Columbo was not in fo deſ- 
Perate a condition as had been repreſented, 
which they had reported upon the credit of 
a certain Dutch maſter of a veſſel. 

The 27th of March one of our ſerjeants 
was devoured by a crocodile in the fens, 
his cloaths and arms being found afterwards. 
At this time a Parra of rice was ſold at 
twenty five Seraphins, or gilders; and all 
our church-yards being filled with dead 
corps, we were forced to have another con- 
ſecrated for that purpoſe. 

The 28th in the morning the enemy had 
thrown up another redoubt near the wall 
of the gate of Rajuha. One of the inhabi- 
tants, a native of Cranganor, went over to 
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the enemy from the baſtion of &. John, be- Baldeus. 
ing forced thertunto by hunger, which Wr 
grown ſo cxceſſive, that dogs, cats, and 7? 3 


F . k dogs ſold at 
rats, and other ſuch like things, were fold at a 2 
a very high rate. price, 


The ziſt two foldiers and a Laſcaryn 
went over to the enemy. The next morn- 
ing we ſaw ſome ſmall batteries raiſed 
againſt the redoubt of S/. John's baſtion, 
where our people had made ſome entrench- 
ments, raiſed like ſteps of ten paces high, co- 
ver'd with a breaſt- work, like a cover 'd-way, 
called Aleapaon by the Portugueſe. At the 
ſame time we began to work on a counter- 
mine, within twenty paces of the enemy's 
mine at S/. John's baſtion. The ſame day 
above fifty of our ſick died in the hoſpital, 
beſides what were daily found dead in the 
houſes and ſtreets, the ammunition-bread be- 
ing by this time become a moſt precious 
commodity. 
The firſt of April one of the enemy's ad- 
vice-boats came into the road. The ſecond 
ſeven Laſcaryns deſerted, and ever after 
twenty or thirty a-day went over to the 
enemy. The 3d two Dutch yachts came 
into the road, aboard one of which was a 
ſurgeon. Ar the ſame time a Parra of rice 
was ſold for fifty nine Seraphyns, or gilders 
but the worſt was, that there was not enough 
of it, and could not be purchaſed but with 
ready-money. The governor's ſteward 
(though without his knowledge) * refuſing * Semper 
to part with any without ready gold, to the mee. 
great diſreputation of his maſter, who, tores hu- 
though a gentleman of great honour, yet manarum 
was highly blamed for committing a thing —_ : 
of ſuch moment to the management of fo u. * 
avaritious a perſon. 
The 4th of April the enemy had raiſed a 
new redoubt and battery, provided with 
two pieces of cannon, near the gate of Ra- 
juha; wherewith they had ſo battered our 
paliſadoes, and other wooden fences, that 
there was no ſafe paſſing betwixt the for- 
tifications and the wall on the other ſide of 
the ditch. The enemy received a ſuccour 
of two ſhips, and the next day four more. 
The enemy made their approaches with ſo 
much circumſpection, that they advanced to 
the ditch (where it was dry) with the loſs of 
a few of their men, who improvidently ex- 
ſed themſelves to our fire-arms. 
The 6th we began another countermine, 
and the 7th the enemy threw abundance of 
faſcines and faggots into the dry ditch, and 
ſer fire to our paliſadoes ; which was ſoon 
quenched by the induſtry of our men 3 
whilſt the Dutch were employ'd on the 
other ſide to cut a breach with pickaxes in 
the wall; but were ſoon chaſed from thence by 
our firelocks, not without conſiderable loſs. 
The 8th of April we began another coun- 
termine; which being fenced with a _ 
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Baldæus. of paliſado beams covered with earth, to re- advanced apace, though we ply'd them ve- Ball... 
A fiſt the enemies fire-works, was carried on ry warmly with our fireworks. Two of our WA 


under the conduct of the maſter of the ord- 
nance Antonio de Melo de Caſtro, the ſerjeant- 
major Antonio de Leaon, Diego de Souza, 
and Manoel de St. Jago Garcia. The ſame 
day at leaſt ſeventy ſick perſons (moſt Eu- 
ropeans) died in the hoſpital; many of the 
negroes lay dead in the ſtreet for want of 
room to be buried in, which produced a 
abe moſt nauſeous ſcent. The hunger was in- 
tremity for creaſed by this time to ſuch a degree, that 
want of pro- they began to feed upon mens fleſh ; ſeveral 
vnn. mothers murdered their own children to feed 
upon, two whereof were executed. It was 
a moſt doleful ſpectacle to hear the poor 
miſerable wretches cry out in the ſtreets for 
bread ; ſome imploring heaven for aſſiſtance, 
others curſing thoſe who were the occaſion 
of their miſery, others expiring and breath- 

ing their laſt in the houſes and ſtreets, 
The 9th Domingo de Ramos forced a mul- 
titude of poor wretches out of the town; 


ſoldiers deſerted to the enemy. 

The 18th we began to work cn our coun- 
termine from the foot of the baſtion of 5, 
John towards that of St. Stephen, under the 
direction of father Damian Vieira, Simon 
Lopes de Baſto, and John Fereira d' Abrey, 
whilſt the ſerjeant· major Antonio de Leaon, 
Diego de Souza de Caſtro, and Ruy Lopes 
Continho ply'd the enemy with the fireworks, 
and other combuſtible matter. 

The ſame day we got intelligence by an 
advice-boat, That the ſo-long=expected ſuc: 
cours, under the command of Franciſco de 
Seixas Cabreira was come upon our coaſt ; 
it conſiſted of twenty one ſhips, and two 
galliots with proviſions, one whereof was 
upon the king's account, the other of Simon 
Souza, a gentleman of honour, who took 
compaſſion of our preſent condition. The 
ſer ſail from Goa the 29th of March; but 
as they were endeavouring to make the cape 


but theſe being driven back by the enemy, Comoryn, one of the galliots, in which was 
and expoſed to our ſmall-ſhot, periſhed ei- Simon de Souza, was attacked ſo furiouſly by New: i 
ther by them, or by famine upon the a Dutch veſſel coming from Calecoulang wid — 


ſhore. pepper, that after having loſt her maſt ſhe ſigned fo 21 
The enemy advanced this day briskly with ſunk, Simon de Souza being narrowly ſaved Columby, nary 


their trenches, as we did on our ſide in our 
retrenchments. 

The 10th we ſet fire to the enemy's gal- 
lery; which, however, did not ſucceed ac- 
cording to expectation, for want of ſufficient 
fuel ; but father Damian Vieira, Manoel 
Guerreiro, and Simon Lopes de Baſto, did kill 
many of the enemy upon this occaſion. 

The 11th we planted a cannon betwixt 
our paliſadoes againſt their gallery ; but 
they had ſtrengthened it ſo well that we 
could effect nothing of moment. One of our 
ſoldiers run over to them. 

The 12th we began two other mines with 
incredible labour, but indifferent ſucceſs, for 
want of skilful engineers. Four ſelected 
men were poſted in the redoubt of S/. John's 
baſtion, who defended that poſt, which was 
within a few rods from the enemy's works, 
with a great deal of bravery, as they did in 
moſt other places, notwithſtanding we were 
reduced to a very inconſiderable number, 

there being not above five or ſix men left 
in ſome companies, as thoſe of Diego de 
Souza de Caſtro, Manoel de St. Jago Garcia, 
and Don Diego de Vaſconcelbos, who per- 
formed wonders in the defence of the baſtion 
of St. Jobn. 

The 13th the enemy having received a re- 
inforcement out of two yachts, they labour d 
very hard in their mine on the baſtion of 
St. John, under favour of their cannon, 
which play'd inceffantly. At that time fa- 
ther Damian Vieira killed a ſtout Hollander, 
who had the direction of the work, which 


Y 


with a few ſoldiers, and carried to Columbo. 
The Dutch ſhip then falling in among the 
reſt, fought ſo manly, that ſhe forced our 
ſhips to retreat into the harbour of Tyteco- 
ryn ; from whence they could not come to 
Columbo till Auguſt ; though if the ſaid 
fleet had arrived fafely, they had brought 
ſcarce rice enough to ſerve only for a little 
time. 

About the fame time father Damian Vi- 
era, Jobn Fereira d' Abreu, and Simon Lo- 
pes de Baſto, went with ſome other officers, 
(called Reformadoes by the Portugueſe,) in- 
to one of our mines. Father Damian, and 
lieutenant Nunes going about ſix paces be- 
fore the reſt, to diſcover whether any ot 
the enemies were at hand, and being miſta- 
ken by their comrades for Hollanders, theſe 
diſcharged their musketoons upon them 3 


notwithſtanding which the jeſuit eſcaped 4 ſoy 
miraculouſly the danger, without receiving f. 


the leaſt hurt. This happy eſcape was at- 
tributed to the prayers of father #rey Lis, 
a Capuchin, to whom ſuch as were going 
upon ſome deſperate enterprize uſed to re- 
commend themſelves. 

The 15th Nicholas de Moura elcaped out 
of priſon, (where he was detained ever ſince 
the buſineſs of the count 4 Obidas,) and with 
five Miſtices went over to the enemy, as did 
much at the ſame time a ſerjeant and a ſol- 
dier. About eighty paces from the gate 
of Rajuha, the enemy bartered part of our 
wall betwixt the baſtions of Madre de Deos 


and St. Sebaſtian, from a battery of five 
pieces 


Colun 
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pieces of cannon, from whence they ſhot 
three hundred and fifty cannon balls againſt 
it in one day. 

The 16th we made a falſe alarm to try 
whether every one would repair readily to 
his poſt: two new-liſted ſo diers took this 
opportunity to deſert, and being now deſ- 
titute of men to work in our mines, no bo- 
dy was excuſed from that ſervice, from the 

overnor to the private centinel. 

The 17th the enemy having fixed another 
cannon upon the battery, before the gate of 
Rajuha, they laid the wall level with the 
ground; our people being fo weakened by 
famine, that they were not in a condition 
to carry thither any faſcines or earth to 
repair it. At the fame time Manoel Fra- 
goſa, a reformed captain, who had done 
fignal ſervices in the Indies, and eſpecially 
in Ceylon, went over to the enemy, becauſe 
his pay (which was given to others who 
much leſs deſerved it) was refuſed him, nay, 
he could not even get ſuſtenance for his 
money, which put him upon this deſperate 
reſolution 3 two common ſoldiers, natives 
of India, deſerted at the ſame time. There 


Grat mor- died ſuch a vaſt number every day in the 


tality at 
Columbo, 


Tee four 


: laf ners 


hoſpital for want of neceſſaries, that —_ 
of the ſoldiery choſe rather to abide wit 
their companies, where they expired in 
ſight of their comrades. 

The enemy received a ſuccour of two ſhips, a 
yacht, and a galliot, whereas the poor be- 
ſieged had not the leaſt relief in ſeven months. 

The 38th Mr. Adrian van der Meyden, 
governor of Gale, ſent us a letter, (their 
gencral being lately dead,) and to terrify us 
the more, preſented all his forces in order 
of battle, betwixt his trenches 3 but our 
men, commanded by Alfonſo Correa, Jobn 
Ferraon d' Abreu, Manoel Pereira Matoſo, 
Tenatio Fernandes, Simon Lopes de Baſto, and 
father Damian Vieira, made a vigorous ſal- 
ley the next following night out of the gate 
Rajuba, when Franciſco Aſca, a reformed 
captain, took the opportunity to deſert us. 

The 19th Diego de Souza de Caſtro was 
ſent with an anſwer to the governor's letter ; 
and the fon of Manoel de Souza went over 
to the enemy. | 

The 20th a ſoldier deſerted from the baſ- 
tion of Sr. Crus, on which ſide the enemy 
had attacked us with the greateſt fury ever 
ſince their loſs ſuſtained there, under the 
command of Caſpar d' Aranja Pereira, who 
lucceeded Manoel d' Abreu Godinho, after his 
polt was aſſigned him, behind the wall, be- 
twixt S/. John's and St. Stephen's baſtion. 

The city-major having four bufflers left, 
which had drawn a waggon for a conſide- 
rable time, had them killed for the uſe of 
the garriſon, who, after the meat was con- 
lumed, feaſted alſo upon the hides, which 


they cut into ſmall pieces. | 
Vor. III. 


The 21ſt the enemy had drawn a line of Baldezs, 
communication from the battery, near the WW 
gate of. Rajuba, to the lake. At the fame 4 bomb 
time five perſons were wounded by one of kills five 
their bombs, and captain Manoel Guer-berſons. 
reiro mortally, who had killed many a 
brave Dutchman with his fuſee during this 
ſiege. 

The 22d the enemy having ſet fire to our 
countermine, the brave Joan Ferraon d' A- 
breu, and Simon Lopes de Baſto, were the 
chiefeſt that gave their aſſiſtance in quench- 
ing of it, amongſt a ſhower of bullets and 
hand-grenadoes. At the ſame time a Topas 
went over to the enemy, the only one that 
deſerted of that kind, though we had a 
good number of them among us, who for 
the moſt part died with the Portugueſe in 
the defence of the city. 

The 23d, father Damian Vieira, Fohn 
da Abreu, Jobn Pereira, (inhabitants of Sz, 
Thomas,) Simon Lopes de Baſto, Manoel Pe- 
reira Matoſo, Sebaſtian Rodrigues, Ionatio 
Fernandes, Foſepb Coelho, and Manoel Fe- 
reira Gomes, got carly in the morning croſs 
the fens, in order to ſurprize one of the 
enemy's works, but were ſo warmly re- 
ceived, that they were glad to retreat, and 
fight their way through the Dutch, who 
had incloſed them on all ſides. 

The 24th a Tony was ſent to get intelli- 
gence 3 the enemy fired moſt furiouſly from 
their battery againſt S/. Stephen's baſtion, 
and the gate of Rajuba, where the wall 
being laid level with the gronnd, the houſes 
ſuffered much by their cannon. 

The 25th the enemy planted two pieces 
of cannon at the extremity of their trenches 
againſt St. Stephen's baſtion 3 and Raphael 
de Torres, a priſoner for debt, eſcaped out 
of priſon. | 

The 26th the Dutch continued to play 
without intermiſſion upon the baſtions of 
St. John, St. Stephen, and Madre de Deos. 

The ſame day nine Portugueſe were buried 
in one pit, or grave, there being no place 
left to bury them in. A candil of rice was 
ſold at that time for two thouſand five hun- 
dred ſera phyns, or guilders, and a candil 
of wheat for three thouſand four hundred 
guilders, and happy was he who could 
purchaſe it; for you would ſee women 
throw their babes into the ſtreets for want g,,,, ex- 
of ſuck and other ſuſtenance, and others tremity in 
to part with their jewels for a ſlender Columbo. 
meaſure of rice, a commodity more pre- 
cious at that time than all the precious 
ſtones. During this general calamity, the 
city-major Manoel Marques Gorian ſhewed 
himſelf a true patriot in all his actions, 
but eſpecially in diſtributing what rice he 
had left among the ſoldiers, which if he 
had ſold, muſt have amounted to a conſi- 
derable ſum of money at that juncture 3 

9 P but 
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deiro, Jobn Pereira, Manoel Pereira Ma- 
zoſo, Alfonſo Correa, Manoel Fereira Gomes, 
Manoel Nuguera Freire, and Thomas Fereira 
Lete, made a vigorous ſalley, and with ſword- 


captain Ala: theſe, though fev / in number, 
but many in valour, charged the Duich with 
incomparable bravery. The Poringue? 


the 


Alexander Manoel Marques Gorjaon, making 


Baldæus. but he was willing to pr with all, in in-hand attacked the enemy's batteries raiſed Balizy; Balda 
hopes to preſerve the place for his king. againſt the outworks of St. Stephen, St. Se. * 
At the ſame time a falſe attack was made baſtian, and the baſtion of Madre de Deos, 
near the gate of Rajuba. : with ſuch ſucceſs, that they ruined them * 
The 27th, one of our ſerjeants belong- entirely, and fer fire to the faſcines, hurdles, nate 
ing to captain S. Jago's company, deſerted and other wood- work that ſuſtained them, ment i. 
to the enemy. At the ſame time we ſaw notwithſtanding the Dutch came with a nd 
them carry on their trenches from the bat- conſiderable body to the relief of their Fr 
tery raiſed againſt the gate of Rajuha, to- countrymen, but were repulſed, not with- 
wards the baſtion of St. Sebaſtian : their out a conſiderable loſs, and among the reſt, 
batteries continued to play without inter- one of their braveſt officers, who was bu- 
miſſion day and night. The ſame night ried under a tripple ſalvo of their firelocks 
father Damian Vieira, with ſeven more, ſo that our people remained maſters of the 
made a ſalley upon the ſaid trenches, and poſts, and returned victorious into the city. 
carried off moſt of the tools of their work- The 5th, Inatio Fernandes, Manoel d- 
men. Simon Lopes de Baſto took this op- St. Jago Garcia, Sebaſtian Rodrigues, John 
portunity of ſending two ſpies into the ene- Pereira de Lago, and father Damian Vieira, 
my's camp, who being diſcovered, had (who never ſtaid behind upon ſuch like oc- 
much ado to ſave themſelves, being forced caſions,) made another ſalley, but not meet. 
to paſs, through a ſhower of the enemy's ing with any enemy where they expected 
bullets: they returned the 29th, and brought him, returned without effecting any thing. 
advice of the death of general Hulſt, and The 7th, about ſix in the morning, (it 
*He means the commodore * of the Dutch fleet. At having been rainy before, which 1s a rarity 
Dirk Ogel, the ſame time an advice-boat, | carrying here at this ſeaſon,) the enemy made an aſ- 
Ow three guns, came into our harbour, aboard fault upon the baſtion of S7. Zobn, defend- 
+ Called Whereof was the fiſcal, An alarm was or- ed by Don Diego Vaſconcelbos, and two 
ibe Lion, dered to be given at four in the morning, youths, Don Conſtantino de Meneſes, and 
2: „ with the ſound of drums, trumpets, and Diego Faques, both under fourteen years of 
WS of the other warlike inſtruments, and a general age, all the ſoldiers being ſwept away by 
defeat of diſcharge of our cannon and ſmall arms. famine; for within theſe two months, above 
the Port. The 3oth, father Damian Vieira, Simon four hundred men died in our hoſpital, and 
— Lopes de Baſto, John Pereira, Alphonſo Cor- our ſo-long- expected ſuccours being blocked 
rea, Sebaſtian Rodrigues, and Joſeph Coelho, up at Tutecoryn, we were pait all hopes of 
went out to take a view of the enemy's ſuccours; whereas at Goa, there was nothing 
works, and advanced within ten paces of to be heard of but divertiſements. To be 
them, which they found defended by a kind ſhort, the enemy made themſelves maſters * * Marin 
of breaſt-work made up with hurdles; not- of the baſtion, after having killed the cap. g 
withſtanding which, they attacked them tain and the two youths, who defended zie br. 
with ſword-in-hand. themſelves like lions, ſet upon by a multt- 
The. 1ſt of May the enemy deſired to tude of Dutch dogs, This done, they 
have their priſoners exchanged for ſome of turned the cannon againſt the city, whereby 
ours, which being agreed to, the ſecond we many.of the Portugueſe that were haſtening 
delivered up eight of their priſoners, the to its relief, were ſlain in the ſtreets. The 
only remnants of thoſe taken in the laſt ge- ſecond baſtion, aſſaulted at the ſame time 
neral aſſault, in lieu of which we had as by the Dutch, was bravely defended by Ma- 
miny of ours reſtored to us: they then be- oel Figeiros, who with two pieces of cannon 
gan afreſh to play moſt furiouſly from their killed abundance of them; but being con- 
mortars and cannon, ſtantly ſeconded by freſh troops, eſpecially 
The 3d, at ſeven in the morning, father of the Cingaleſe, they ſent ſuch ſhowers of 
Damian, Jobn d' Abreu, and Simon Lopes arrows and bullets among our people, that 
de Baſto, went without the fortifications, to they were forced to quit that baſtion allo. 
gather up the bullets near the baſtion of &.. From thence marching into the city, they dk 
Siephen, which uſed to be taken up by the were met at the entrance of a ſtreet by the er 
enemy in the night time. Father Damian commander in chief, Anthonio de Melo de the Port 
Vieira, Simon Lopes, and two more, made Caſtro, Diego de Souza de Caſiev, father Ar- | ble 
another ſalley, to level ſome of the enemy's thony Nunes the jeſuit, Sebaſticn Nodrigiles, 
works, but without ſucceſs. The ſame day Fobn Pereira, Vincente de Silva, Tranciſco 
two ſoldiers went over to the enemy. Valente dos Campos, Alfonſo Correa, Sebi 
A ſucceſs The 4th, father Vieira, Simon Lopes, tian Pereira, Fobn Ferraon d' Abreu, Au- 
ful ſalley. Franciſco Valente dos Campos, Antonio Ma- thonio de Magalhanes, and an enſign undcr 1 


Tlls, 
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gudens. the beſt of his way over the dead carcaſes, 
chat covered the ground, ſingled out a Dutch 
captain of a gigantick bulk, who ſhot him 
s with a piſtol through the body; notwith- 
mage: ſtanding which, he run him through with 
rat his ſword, and ſent him immediately to 
Faulk the other world ; then puſhing on his for- 
tune, made the Dutch give ground, and 
having rallied his men, ſecured the poſt for 
that time. The Dutch renewed the charge 
five times ſucceſſively, but were as often cou- 
ragiouſly repulſed by Anthonio de Melo de 
Caſtro, and thoſe few that followed him 
and being reſolved either to conquer or to die, 
they broke in with ſword - in- hand amongſt 
the enemy, and again poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the firſt baſtion, and ſoon after alſo of 
the ſecond. The firſt who entered the laſt, 
was Anthonio de Magelhanes, who fought 
with an uncommon zeal againſt the enemy ; 
for before they became maſters of our can- 
non, he ply'd them very warmly from be- 
hind the wall, (the only defence he had left,) 
ſo that it coſt them many a brave fellow 
before they could make themſelves maſters 
of it; and being now poſted again upon 
the ſame baſtion, he was bravely ſeconded 
by two demi-cannons from the new baſtion, 
and a ſmart ſhower of fire-works, which 
ſet the circumambient air into ſuch a flame 
and ſmoak, that at a diſtance it appeared 

like the mouth of hell. 

At the ſame time the governor Anthonio 
de Souza Coutinho, and Franciſco de Melo de 
Caſtro, did all that could be expected from 
brave men on the Couras, or the baſtion of 
Aaverius, both by way of command, and 
by charging the cannon in perſon, and per- 
forming the duty of common ſoldiers. The 
fathers Philippo and Pedro de Caſtelbranco, 
both Auſtin friars, were not behind-hand 
with the reſt, in giving their utmoſt aſſiſ- 
tance for the defence of the place, being 
appointed to keep a watchful eye upon the 
enemy, whenever they were going to alarm, 
or amuſe us with falſe attacks. 

It muſt certainly be confeſſed, that this 
engagement was one of the moſt remark- 
able that ever happened in the eaſt, conſi- 
dering that a few, and theſe moſt wounded, 
lick, or weakened by famine, did engage 

3 much greater number, continually ſuſtain- 
beef ed by freſn troops, from fix a- clock in the 
te Porty. morning, till eight in the evening, during 


dee. which time the enemy was repulſed, not 


only once, but five ſeveral times, by a much 
inferior number, who having not the leaſt 
relief or time to breath, were forced all 
that time to endure the danger and fatigues 
of the action, which coſt the enemy above 


| Zo, four hundred men killed, beſides thoſe 


wounded and burnt by our fire-works. On 
our {ide we loſt alſo the flower of our forces, 


ſome whercof were ſlain, others wounded, 
w 


and burnt to that degree, that they were Ba!dzys 
diſabled from bearing of arms for a conſide- WWW 


rable time after. Among the ſlain, were 
Diego de Vaſconcelhos, who had given a 
thouſand proofs of his bravery in this ſiege z 
father Antonio Nunes, the jeſuit, a pattern 
of virtue, who ſignalized himſelf not only 
all along on the baſtion of Str. John, as 
well as in other parts of the city, by incou- 
raging the ſoldiers, comforting the ſick, and 
burying the dead: he was ſhot at the gate 
of the baſtion with a musket-ball, received 
afterwards a deep cut, and at laſt ſlain by a 
hand-grenado, after he had killed ſeveral] 
of the enemy with his muſquetoon. At the 
ſame time died in the bed of honour (after 
they had given a thouſand proofs of their 
bravery) Alfonſo Correa, Vincente da Silva, 
Franciſco Valente de Campos, Sebaſtian Pe- 
reira, and that brave ſea- commander Se- 
baſtian d Abreu Godinho, beſides an enſign, 
a native of Bazain, belonging to captain 
Alla's company; Manoel de Seixas, an in- 
habitant of Columbo, and Anthinio Caminha 
a Alzevedo, were ſorely burnt ; Diego de 
Souza de Caſtro was mortally wounded with 
two bullets, notwithſtanding which, he 
would not retire from the engagement till 
he received a deep cut. Manoel Caldeira de 
Britio Vidave was wounded by a musket- 
ball, as were likewiſe 7obn Ferraom d' Abreu, 
Andreas de Seixas, Manoel Nugueira Freire, 
Manoel de Souza, and Manoel Segaldo. Lau- 
rence Days, a native of Columbo, was wound- 
ed with no leſs than three musket-balls; 
Ruy Lopes Coutinbo, Domingos Pires, inha- 
bitants of Negapatan ; lieutenant Arrais, 
captain St. Jago, Manoel Correa, comman- 
der in chief upon the baſtion of St. Jobn; 
Franciſco Pereira, Simon Lopes de Bajto, and 
many more were miſerably burnt. Moſt of 
theſe received their wounds by the acciden- 
tal ſetting on fire of a veſſel filled with gun- 
powder, through the careleſſneſs of our own 
people. The reverend father Paulo was 
wounded, as he was furniſhing the comba- 
tants with fire-works, as was likewiſe father 
Manoel Velles, who was touched by two bul- 
lets, without receiving the leaſt harm by 
them; a grenado did alſo fall juſt before his 
feer, without doing him the leaſt harm, as 
he was buſy in defending his poſt withA/varo 

Rodriges Boralho, at the gate of Rajuba. 
Father Damian Vieira, with his compa- 
ny did conſiderable miſchief to the Dutch 
from the church of $S:. Domingo, being 
bravely ſeconded by Caſpar Aranja Pereira, 
knight of the croſs, and an old ſervant of 
the king, (who ſucceeded the city-major in 
his place,) with nine or ten of his followers, 
this being the place moſt expoſed to the 
enemy. The commander in chief Anthonio 
de Melo de Caſtro, no leſs annoyed them 
from the new baſtion, and with their _ 
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Baldæus. fo ſcoured the ſtreets, that there was no ſafe 


NY SY 


paſſage for the Dutch and Cingaleſe, 


The Dutch without the town, did on the 


other hand exert their utmoſt efforts againſt 


Conſulta- 
tion about 
a ſurrender. 


Ts (urren- 
dered. 


the old baſtion, which being almoſt laid 


level with the ground, the wall without 
ſerved for a breaſt- work; and being conti- 
nually ſupply*d with freſh troops of the Can- 


dineſe and others, put our men, but few in 
number, moſt of them ſick, wounded, or 


half-ſtarved, and, beſides that, but ill pro- 
vided with ammunition, very hard to it on 
that ſide, For by this time we had not on- 
ly but few men, but alſo not above fifteen 
days proviſions left, and ſcarce ſo much gun- 


powder as would ſuffice for two charges of 


our artillery. 

Things being come to this paſs, it was 
debated in the council, (conſiſting of thir- 
ty four perſons,) whether 1t were not belt to 
think of a ſurrender ; thirteen were of opi- 
nion rather to die upon the ſpot, than to 
treat with the enemy; but the moſt being 
of a contrary opinion, and nine of them 
poſitively inſiſting upon it, that it would 
be moſt conducing for the king's intereſt, 
that ſeeing the place was no longer tenable, 
to preſerve the remnants of theſe brave fel- 
lows, who had behaved themſelves ſo cou- 
rageouſly, it was agreed to enter upon a 
treaty. 

Accordingly the 10th, Manoel Cabreira 
was ſent with a letter to Mr. John van der 
Laan, concerning the conditions of the in- 
tended treaty z an anſwer to which being 
ſent the 11th, Laurence Fereira de Britto, 
Diego Leitaon de Souza, and Hieronymo de 
Lucena were diſpatched as plenipotentiaries, 
to demand a ceſſation of arms till the 25th 
of May, againſt which time we expected the 
ſo-long-deſired ſuccours. But the enemy, 
who were not ignorant of our preſent cir- 
cumſtances, would hearken to no other con- 
ditions, than to ſurrender the city the next 
day by twelve a- clock at noon, which if we 
refuſed, they threatened to give us no quar- 
ter; ſo that we were forced to obtain the 
beſt terms we could, without any longer he- 
ſitation, the articles whereof being drawn 
up in haſte (for want of time) I had not the 
opportunity to peruſe them; and therefore 
can only tell you upon this head, that Co- 
lumbo was forced to ſurrender, though I 
cannot preciſely tell upon what terms. 

No ſooner was the news of the treaty di- 
vulged among the people, but nothing was 
heard bur dreadful outcries and lamenta- 
tions. The eccleſiaſticks (or at leaſt the 


moſt cautious among them) hid the images 


and relicks, and unfurniſhed the altars, tor 
fear they ſhould be defiled by the hereticks, 
as had frequently been done before upon 
ſuch like occaſions. The Dutch having ta- 


ken poſſeſſion of the baſtions, our garriſon, 
- | 


conſiſting of ninety ſoldiers and one h 
dred armed inhabitants, including officers, 
nay, even the lame and maimed, marched 
out, ſome with their ſwords and muskets in 
one hand, and a ſtick or a crutch in the 
other. | 

The Hollanders ſeeing theſe poor rem- 
nants, moſt of which appeared more likę 
skeletons than living men, were aſtoniſhed 
at their bravery, in the defence of a place 
they had been forced to purchaſe wich fo 
much blood. Ten Dutch companies march- 
ed into the city, at the head of which ap- 
peared the general Adrian van der Mey- 
den, and Mr. Fohn van der Laan on horſe- 
back, not to reckon the Cingaleſe ſent to 
guard the governor of Columbo's houſe ; 
which was no ſooner done, but a meſſenger 
was ſent to him to demand Simon Lopes de 
Baſto; being not in a condition to refuſe 
him, he ordered immediately the ſaid Sim 
Lopes, with a certain Aratche of Negumbo, 
and ſome Dutch deſerters, to be delivered 
to him, who were all hanged on a gibbet 
ſoon after in fight of the Portugueſe, who 
were forced to be eye- witneſſes of the miſe- 
rable exit of this Simon Lopes, who for the 
ſignal ſervices he had done them in the fiege, 
deſerved to have had a monument of braſs 
erected to his memory. To the ſhame of 
thoſe be it ſpoken, who ought to have en- 
deavoured to afford him a much better re- 
compence for his paſt ſervices, and rather 
expoſed him in a boat to the chance of the 
ſeas, than to a certain ſhameful death. 

The Hollanders were ſufficiently ſenſible 
of the bravery of the Portugueſe during this 
ſiege, which laſted ſeven months, (without 
receiving the leaſt ſuccours or ſupplies,) by 
the loſs they ſuſtained of their bravelt ſol- 
diers and beſt officers, which amounted to 
three thouſand men, beſides the wounded 
and maimed ; beſides that, the charges of 
the ſiege amounted to more than would 
have built ſuch another Columbo. 

The general and Mr. John van der Laan 


un- Baldone 


Toe garri. 
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were no ſooner ſettled in their habitations, , 


but they gave liberty to the ſoldiers to plun- 
der the place (contrary to their parole) for 
one day, which was extended to five by 


Mr. Yan der Laan, viz. from the time of L* 


their coming into the city, till the time wes"? 


6 faiſe- 


: ; hood, a fol 
marched out, which was performed by the gz þaving 


hereticks with the utmoſt rigour 3 nay, been why 
whilſt our ſoldiers were embarking, and thef** ® 


time for 


inhabitants within three days after, they con- ſialig. 


tinued their robberies even upon the ſca- 
ſhore. Almoſt all our people went aboard 
along with them, except a few who ſtaid 
behind with the governor and deputy-go- 
vernor; and ſome, that (by great promiſcs) 
were engaged in the king of Cand)'s ſervice, 
which, perhaps, has happened by a ſingular 
providence of God, as a means to 88 
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Our people were tranſported to Negapa- 
tan, where they were moſt kindly received 
and provided with medicines, cloathing, 
and other neceſſaries by the inhabitants, till 
they received their pay: after the arrival 
of Antonio Amiral de Meneſes, governor of 
Jafnapatnam, who at the ſame time in- 
treated Anthonio Mendes d' Aranha (who af- 
ter having been detained a priſoner at Gale, 
was now come to Negapatan,) to go along 
with him to Jafnapatnam in the quality of 
his deputy-governor, as not queſtioning but 
that he ſhould be the next, againſt whom 


world, the richeſt tract of land under the 
ſun, and with it (probably) all that is in 
the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe to the ſouth 
of cape Comoryn. His majeſty loſt a con- 
ſiderable ſquadron of ſhips ſent to the relief 
of Columbo. T he firſt ſquadron intended 
for this expedition did come no higher than 
the cape Comoryn, the pretended ſuccours 
from Manaar came to nothing: and the ſe- 
cond ſquadron promiſed by the viceroy of 
Goa in January, did not ſet fail till the 


29th of March, and was forced to retreat 
without effecting any thing. 


The want of money was alledged as the Seme per- 
main reaſon of this delay, when it is ſuffi- N oi 
which he accepted of; though conſidering ciently known, That the king had both hjeving of 
the fatigues and miſeries he had endured of ſhips and money enough at Goa, which Columbo. 
late, he might very well have excuſed the could not have been better employ'd than 
ſame, as well as the reſt of the ſoldiers ; for the relief of a place of ſuch vaſt impor- 
who, notwithſtanding this, half. ſick, and tance. We know what vaſt ſums Nuno 
half- ſtarved as they were, did embark for Alvares Botalho conſumed at Moſambique ; 
one of the moſt dangerous places in Ceylon, which was nevertheleſs not diſapproved by 
to give freſh proofs of their bravery. the king of Caftile ; and why might not 

This was the end of this ſiege, one of the the ſame be expected from the king of 
moſt remarkable in all its circumſtances that Portugal? To conclude, Columbo, and with 
ever was heard of, conſidering that a place it, the whole iſle of Ceylon, being loſt for 
of that bigneſs was defended by ſo flender want of ſuccours, all ſuch as have deſerved Addreſs t 
a number for the ſpace of feven months well in the defence of that place ought to __— 
(without the leaſt ſupplies) againſt a power- be rewarded for their ſervices, as thoſe who © 


the enemy would exert their utmoſt efforts 


154 


ful force of the Dutch and Cingaleſe, who 
firſt defeated the Portugueſe forces (com- 
poſed of the flower of their men) in two 
{mart engagements ; ſo that the whole num- 
ber of the Portugueſe was at laſt reduced to 
two hundred ſouls. The account of this 
ſiege being ſpread among the eaſtern moors 
and pagans by ſeveral perſons, who had 
been eye-witneſſes of the great actions per- 
formed there, did beget an incredible repu- 
tation of the bravery of the Portugueſe 
among thoſe nations, though the ſame 
proved unfortunate in the end. 

Thus his majeſty of Portugal loſt a place, 
and with it a whole kingdom, three times 


have been neglectful in their duty for the 
preſervation thereof deſerve condign pu- 
niſhment at his majeſty's hands. And as 
nothing is more common, than that cour- 
tiers imploy their favourites in places of 
truſt, (without any regard to merir,) and 
afterwards to conceal their miſcarriages 
from the king ; it is for this reaſon, that 
we lay this account at your majeſty's feet, 
taken from the journal kept at Columbo, and 
other authentick records, confirmed by the 
teſtimony of many perſons of credit, both 
eccleſiaſticks and laymen, that were pre- 


ſent from the beginning to the end of this 
ſiege. 


HAN . 


as The Origin of Columbo. Arrival of the Portugueſe : Their En- 
* gagements with, and Conqueſt of the Moors. They fortify Columbo. 
5 Raja Singa diſſatisfied. 

at that 

e for 

ings HE city of Columbo is an antient 


tion of Ceylon, ordered a fort to be erec- 


Ge city, ſeated at ſix degrees one half 
oumbo, 


of north latitude, in a pleaſant country, 
near a delightful river which. queſtionleſs, 
induced the Portugueſe to fix upon this 
place for their chief reſidence in this iſland. 
For Emanuel king of Portugal, having 


been fully informed concerning the condi- 
Vol. III. 


ted there, for the better eſtabliſhment of 
his affairs there, and to curb the emperor. 
Lup. de Britto being ſent thither with a 
good number of ſoldiers and workmen, 
John Silva delivered the ſaid fort up to 
him. For Zoares who was lately failed 
with twenty ſhips and ſeven hundred land- 
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men to Ceylon (after Laurence d* Almeyda, who 
ſome years before entered into a confederacy 
with the king of Ceylon) had juſt before 
made an agreement with the governor of Co- 
lumbo about a ſettlement in that place, 


which he looked upon as the moſt proper 


Treaty be- 
twixt the 


for a fortification, both in reſpect of its 
ſituation, and the plenty of the beſt cinnamon 
that grows in the whole iſle, being ſeated in 
the form of a creſcent, and aftording ſafe 
anchorage for ſhips, provided they are not 
too bulky. 

Accordingly it was agreed to erect a for- 
tification there, under pretence of ſecuring 
the commerce of the Portugueſe, but in effect 
to curb the king and the natives. He who 
reigned at that time in the iſle being a Brab- 
man, was not a little jealous of the Euro- 
Peans; but being ſenſible to what pitch of 
greatneſs the king of Cochin was lately ar- 
rived by the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, he 
gave his conſent, though not without ſome 
reluctancy, and conſequently was of no long 


Portugueſe continuance : or the Saracens who were 


and the 
Cingaleſe. 


Ts ſoon 
broken. 


The Portu- 
gueſe 
rout the 


Cingaleſe. 


chaſed thither from the continent, and had 
ſettled their traffick in this iſle, found means, 
by the promiſes of great ſums of money, 
and of their aſſiſtance, to entice the king 
and court to oppoſe the deſigns of the Por- 
tugucſe, who intended to enſlave them, un- 
der pretence of ſettling their commerce; for 
which purpoſe they raiſed ſome works, and 
having mounted ſome iron cannon upon 
them, ſeized ſome Portugueſe that came 
aſhore, without ſuſpecting any harm. 
Zoares coming aſhore with his workmen, 


in order to raiſe the intended fortifications, 


was ſurprized to find ſome forts erected by 
the Cingaleſes ; and having received certain 
intelligence, that the ſame had been done at 
the inſtigation of the Moors, he caſily gueſſed 
that nothing but force was likely toeſtabliſh 
the Portugueſe in Ceylon. Accordingly hav- 
ing landed his men, he attacked the enemy, 
who at a diſtance ſomewhat galled his forces 
with their arrows; but after they came to 
a cloſe engagement, the Cingaleſe were 
quickly put to the rout, and purſued by the 
Portugueſe with conſiderable loſs: the Por- 
{1geſe had many wounded, but few killed, 
among the laſt was the brave Patieco, lately 
come from Malacca. 

Zoares having allowed one day only to 
his people to refreſh themſelves, began the 
next morning an entrenchment, reaching 
from the harbour to the ſea- ſide, without the 
leaſt oppoſition: within this he ordered a fort 
to be erected, whereupon having mounted 
his cannon, and ſtrengthened it by a wall 
that ſurrounded it, he ſoon made the King 
repent of his inconſtancy, who ſent his en- 
voys to Zoares, asking pardon for what was 
paſſed, and deſiring that the former alliance 
might be renewed : but Zoares refuſed to 
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hearken to theſe propoſitions, demanding Balle, 
ſatisfaction for the affront, and a yearly tri- ww 


bute to be paid to king Emanuel; which the 
king of Ceylon (who dreading the Portugueſe) 
not daring to refuſe, it was agreed that he 
fhould pay to Portugal an annual tribute of 
one hundred twenty four thouſand 
weight of cinnamon, twelve rings ſet with 


elephants, under condition that king Ema- 
auel ſhould affiſt the king of Ceylon and his 
ſucceſſors, both by ſea and land, againſt all 
his enemies. 

The treaty being thus concluded, Zoare: 
continued his fortifications 3 which being 
brought to perfection with the aſſiſtance of 
the Cingaleſe, he left John de Silva with a 
good garriſon there, and Anthonio Miranda 
Azevedo with four ſhips to guard the coaſt ; 
which done, he returned in December to 
Cochin, where he was received with all ima- 
ginable demonſtrations of joy. Lup. de 
Britto (before mentioned) ſucceeding John de 
Silva, brought along with him abundance 
of workmen and bricklayers, who made a 
kind of mortar of the ſea-cockles, and lined 
the fortifications with a ſtrong wall, deep- 
ned the ditches, and added what works they 
thought neceſſary for the accompliſhment 
thereof. 


This created no ſmall jealouſly (not with- A 
out reaſon) in the Cingaleſe, which was 1n- geſted ty 
creaſed by the inſinuations of the Mooriſbibe Cingr 


merchants, who told the king, That their 
prophecies were like to prove too true, ſince 
he was now made ſenſible, that theſe fo- 
reigners had not only excluded all other 
{trangers from the traffick of this iſle, but 
alſo had made him a tributary of Portugal, 
and ſhortly would make him their vaſſal, 
it he did not in time hearken to the counſel 
of his friends. 

Thele inſinuations had the deſired effect; 
for the king not only cut off all ſupplies of 
proviſions and other neceſſar ies from the 
tort, but the common people being alſo in- 
cenſed by theſe diſcourſes, murdered ſeveral 
Portugueſe, who ventured a little too far 
without the fort. De Britto at firſt diſſembled 
the matter, finding he could no longer con- 
tain his ſoldiers (burning with revenge) he 
choſe one hundred and fifty of his beſt men 


and with them aſſaulted the city of Columbo Brito 
ſurprizes 


(which lay near the fort) juſt about noon, (umb. 


when moſt of the inhabitants were aflee| to 
avoid the heat of the day, and at the firſt 
alarum betook themſelves to their heels, 
leaving the city to the enemies mercy. 

De Britto ſeeing himſelf maſter of the place 
without the leaſt oppoſition, forbid his ſol- 
diers to plunder, or commit any other 
outrages 3 but ordered the women and chil- 
dren to be tied to the poſts of the doors, 


with an intention to convince the 5 
| 77 
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But as he had but little reaſon to rely upon 
their generoſity, he thought fit to make a 
trial of their inclinations ; ſo he ordered 
ſome houſes that lay next the Portugueſe 

a fort to be ſet on fire: this had the deſired 

9 ſucceſs; for the Cingaleſe, out of the affec- 
tion they bore ro their waves and children, 
had gathered all their force, in order to re- 
lieve them at any rate; but finding their 
houſes on fire, run firſt with all ſpeed to 
quench the flame, whereby Britto got lei- 
ſure to retreat in good jon into the fort, 
and to provide hinifelf againſt the intended 
aſſault, which however could not be done 
without ſome loſs, above thirty of his men 
having been wounded in the retreat. 

However Britto reaped no other benefit 
by this enterprize, than that the Cingale/e 
(exaſperated to the higheſt degree) beſieged 

Portugueſe the fort with twenty thouſand men; and 

Hegel in though they were often bravely repulſed, 

the for. yet did they perſiſt in their reſolution, in 
5 of reducing the place by famine, be- 
cauſe the approaching month of May (the 
firſt of the winter-ſeaſon) did bereave them 
of all hopes of ſuccours. In the mean while 
the Cingaleſe did not ceaſe to carry on their 
works to the very ditch, from whence they 
annoyed the Poriugueſe with their arrows, 
their number making up the defect of their 
force, which was not comparable to the 
Portugueſe artillery and fire-arms. They 
alto gathered up ſix hundred bullets that 
were ſhot at them from the fort, of which 
they made the beſt uſe they could. 

But what moſt troubled the Portugueſe 
was, that they were to fetch all their treſh 
water without the fort, and that they were 
extremely haraſſed with continual watching. 
However, they hoped to defend the place 
till the next ſummer, in hopes of ſuccours, 
in which they at laſt found themſelves fruſ- 
trated ; Anthonio de Lemos coming only with 
one galley and fifty landmen to their relief, 
Seguera with the reſt of the forces having 
ſtaid behind. 

The Cingaleſe in the mean time had found 
means to erect two wooden towers filled 
with earth, which being placed near the 
ditch, they intended to make uſe of to co- 
ver their pioncers, whilſt they were buſy in 
filling it up. Britto was not a little ſtart- 
led at this device, and finding himſelf now 
reduced to ſuch ſtraits, as to be obliged to 
venture at all, he ordered Anthonio de Lemos 
to draw as near to the ſhore as poſſibly he 
could, and to endeavour to ruin theſe towers 
with his great cannon, whilſt he would 

Vake a make a falley with three hundred and fifty 
4%“ men, and attack the enemy with the utmoſt 
/* vigour. This was put in execution accord- 
ingly with ſuch ſucceſs, that the towers 
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beaten out of their works. 

Notwithſtanding this defeat, the Cinga- 
leſe, encouraged by the Moors, who came 
to their aſſiſtance with an hundred and fifty 
horſe, and twenty five elephants, reſolved 
to try their utmoſt againſt the Portugueſe. 
Theſe elephants having turrets filled with 
men armed with cutlaſhes on both ſides, did 
ſtrike no ſmall terror at firſt into the Portu- 
gueſe, but afterwards turned to the diſad- 
vantage of the Cingaleſe; for theſe beaſts 
not able to bear the wounds that were given 
them by the Portygueſe artillery, ſoon turn- 
ed their backs, and put their own troops 
into diforder, with a great ſlaughter among 
the Cingaleſe and Moor; who now begin- 
ning to deſpair of ſucceſs, raiſed the fiege 
immediately, and the king ſent his ambaſ- 
ſadors to Brito, to ask pardon for what was 
paſt, and to deſire a reconciliation. 

Thus we ſee how the Portugueſe have 
been forced to ſettle, or at leaſt to maintain 
themſelves in Ceylon by the ſword ; and the 
better to attain their end, it was their con- 
ſtant practice in the Indies to ſow the ſeeds 
of diviſion among thoſe princes; an inſtance 
whereof is given us by Maffers himſelf, 
in his hiſtory of the Indies. 

The king of Cota had three ſiſter's ſons, 
who (according to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try) being his legal heirs, began to be very 
uneaſy at the long life of their uncle, found 
means to remove him out of the way, and 
to divide the country betwixt them; but 
Parea Pandar, the eldeſt of the three, ha- 
ving murdered the ſecond, Maduyn the 
youngeſt began alſo ſoon after to conceive 
a jealouſy at his brother's proceeding, com- 
plaining that he was not rewarded accord- 
ing to his deſerts, as having been the ad- 
viſer and executer of the murder of their 
uncle. Parea Pandar finding his brother 
diſſatisfied, thought it his ſecureſt way to 
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fore- arm himſelf againſt him, and therefore fomented 
entered into a treaty with the king of Por- % the For- 


tugal, to ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown 
upon his daughter's ſon, (with the excluſion 
of Maduyn,) directly contrary to the cuſ- 
tom of that country. Maduyn exaſperated 
to the higheſt degree at this proceeding, 
denounced open war againſt his brother ; 
and after having ravaged the country 
through which he paſſed, laid ſiege to Cota. 
The elder brother diſdaining to be at- 
tacked in his city, marched out againſt Ma. 
duyn, and pitched his tent in an advantage- 
ous poſt : he had a troop of Portugucſe in 
his camp, one whereof (whether hired there- 
unto by Maduyn, or by chance, is uncertain) 
ſhot him through y& head. After his 
death, the Portugueſe ſer his daughter's ſon 
upon the throne with the uſual ſolemnities; 


bur in conſideration of his youth, and the 
weakneſs 


tugueſe, 
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Baldæus. weakneſs of his title, introduced contrary 
WY V to the cuſtom of the country, they much 


feared the hatred of the people, backed by 
the intereſt of Maduyn ; they ſent there- 
fore for ſuccours to Noronha, who ſoon af- 
ter arrived with a good ſquadron of ſhips 


and thiee thouſand men, under pretence of 


aſſiſting the young king, (as Maffeus ex- 


preſly tells us,) but in effect to make himſelf 


maſter of the treaſure buried at Columbo, 
one hundred thouſand crowns of which he 
carried off along with him. 

In the mean while Maduyn fortified him. 
ſelf with all poſſible diligence in the city 
of Ceta-Vaca, nine leagues from Columbo, 
(according to Maffzus;) but Noronha having 
with little oppoſition taken and burnt the 
faid place, returned victorious to Goa. What 
further became of Maduyn, is not men- 
tioned by Maffzus, or any other hiſto- 
rian. 

Thus we have ſeen the beginning of Co- 
jumbo under the Portugueſe, and its ſurren- 
der to the Dutch 1656. They found about 
ſix or ſeven loads of muſty rice in the place, 


ſome packs of cinnamon, good ſtore of 


Areek, ſome good, ſome not; twenty four 


weight; ſix thouſand five hundred pound 
weight of good gun-powder, and one thou- 
ſand one hundred fifty bad; a good quan- 
tity of brimſtone and ſaltpeter. No ſoon- 
er were we in poſſeſſion of Columbo, but 
Raja Singa ſhewed his diſſatisfaction by the 
following letter. 


cc 


** that there was a treaty on foot with the 


Portugueſe about the ſurrender of the 
city, ſince which I have received intelli- 
** gence, that the ſame is brought to effect. 
If it be true, you ought to have given 
notice thereof to our imperial majeſty, 
which 1s the reaſon, I cannot as yet give 
entire credit to it: But in caſe it ſhould 
** be fo, I deſire to know with all poſſible 
** ſpeed the articles of the ſaid treaty, 
** Whilſt our beloved director-general was 
** alive, I writ to him concerning certain 
** matters he promiſed ſhould be perform- 
** ed, which I defire you to remember.” 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


light frigats, nine whereof were ſunk; one From our im- Signed 

houſand five hundred guilders ready money 1 f 

coined in the city; thirty three packs of watte, May Raja Singa Rajou, 

clothes; twenty five bells of metal; ſixty 11. i656, Moſt potent emperor 

braſs, and ſixty eight iron pieces of cannon, of Ceylon. 
CHAP, XIL 


Deſerters ſeverely puniſhed. Raja Sin ga forbids all commerce with the 


Hollanders. 
taken. 
longing to the Company. 


T was now thought high time to puniſh 

ſuch as had deſerted our ſervice during 
the ſiege. Among theſe Simon Lopes, a 
Portugueſe by birth, who had fifty guilders 
per month pay in our ſervice, and after 
we were repulſed in the general aſſault was 
gone over to the enemy, did lead the van, 
and was, notwithſtanding all the interceſ- 
ſions of the Portugueſe, hanged on a gibbet. 
Two other Europeans (whoſe names we will 
paſs by in ſilence) underwent the ſame fate 
and another was ſeverely whipped, and for- 
ced to ſtand with a rope about his neck for 
twelve hours under the gallows. 

The next thing to be done was to take 
care of the tranſportation of the Portugueſe, 
among whom the eccleſiaſticks and inhabi- 
tants of Columbo were ſent beyond ſea to 
Mr. Laurence Pit our governor, who was 


to diſpatch them further to the iſle of &.. 


His Letter of Complaint. 
Raja Singa ravages and plunders the Lands and Subjects be- 


Divers Portuguele Ships 


Thomas. About that time we received a 
letter from Raja Singa, wherein he ſuffici- 
ently teſtified his diſſatisfaction. Malraven 
Thomas our book-keeper ſent word . from 
Montual, that he had ſent the corporal Hans 
Jacob Lambert, ten Mardykers, and a ſer- 
Jeant to the paſs of Nacclegamme, with or- 
ders to oppoſe the forces gathered there- 
abouts by the diſſaves of Ouva, of the 
four and of the ſeven Corles; which not a- 
greeing with the ſentiments of the general 
and his council, they ordered the ſaid cor- 
poral to ſend back the Mardykers to Mon- 
tual, and not to ſtop the paſſage of any ot 
the royal forces, for fear of giving any oc- 
caſion of offence to the emperor. 


Notwithſtanding this, we ſoon found the Raz Sing 


effects of the diſſatisfaction of Raja Singa, , 
who having cut off all means of receiving 
ſupplies by land from the Sabandar, Don 


John 


CHAp. XI. 


one mortar, and ſix leſſer pieces; ten thou- Baldou; | 
ſand cannon bullets of different ſizes and 


40 N and the day before yeſter- Raja Sin. 


day, it was reported at our court, gas lerter, 


diſlike. 


2 2 


Car. XLI. 


ene, Jobn de Cofta was diſpatched to the diſſaves 
Aces 4 
ol Saffragamme, and thoſe of the four and 
ſcven Corles, who told him, that their peo- 
ple were at their full liberty (though we 
new to the contrary) to bring their provi- 
lions to our market, but that they durſt not 
give a viſit to the general, without expreſs 
orders from court. 
„ at The 22d of March, the yachts the Mars 
ane befre and Lion came to an anchor in the road of 
(m9. (7,14mbo, aboard one whereof was the vice- 
commodore Roothars, who (upon the re- 
ceipt of a letter from our head- factor, Mr. 
Reynier Scrooskerꝶe, intimating that a ſmall 
yacht laden with proviſions, upon the king 
ot Cochin's account, was gone from thence 
to Columbo) had left the yachts Fliſſingen, 
Popkensburg, Sea-Coney, the Haddock, and 
the Roman, with two other veſſels on that 
coaſt, who were ſupplied with freſh provi- 
ſions by the inhabitants of Caylpalnam. The 
inhabitants thereof being very deſirous to 
renew their commerce with our company, 
they were then equipping two frigats there. 
Ggleſe About the ſame time notice was given us, 
pezer to that Cannangere Aralchie, a faithful ſer- 
ene. yant of the company, had (to our great 
diſſatisfaction) ſubmitted to the king of 
Candy, and that ninety of the Laſcaryn de- 
ſerters had taken the way of Angretotte. 
Theſe proved the forerunners of many en- 
ſuing misfortunes. In the mean while Raja 
Singa urged ſtiffly the ſurrender of Negumbo 
and Columbo into his hands, under pretence 
that theſe places belonged to him, by vir- 
tue of an agreement made betwixt him 
and the late director- general Mr. Gerard 


Hulſt; upon which account he writ the fol- 
lowing letter : 


vun of gp UR imperial majeſty being very 
on ant deſirous to introduce the Dutch na- 
. tion into our dominions, Adam Weſter- 
mr * 701d came on this coaſt with a ſquadron 
of ſhips juſt as we had made our ſelves 
maſters of Batecalo, when we thought fit 
to conclude a peace with him; which be- 
ing confirmed by oath, was but ſlender- 
ly obſerved by tome officers afterwards ; 
as for inſtance, by captain Burchart Kocks, 
alias Cogue, (who was afterwards killed by 
a ſoldier at Puntegale,) and commiſſary 
Peter Kizſt, who being ſent as plenipo— 
tentiarics to our court, did confirm the 
before mentioned peace by oath: purſu- 
ant to which at their departure for Gale, 
they took along with them one of our 
diflaves, in order to deliver into his 
hand, the country of Mature. But at 
his coming there, they found means to 
render the ſame ineffectual, by finding 
out certain difficulties, which made the 
Vol. III. 


ce 


e 
ce 
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<* ſaid diſſave return to our court, to our Baldæus. 
It was about that WWW. 


great diſſatisfaction, 
** time that our beloved director- general 
** did come into our kingdom from Hol- 
land, with full power to act as he ſhould 
* find it moſt ſuitable to our ſervice, 
and to the eſtabliſhment of a firm peace 
and friendſhip: purſuant to which, he 
deſired us by word of mouth to bury all 
paſſed miſcarriages in oblivion, promi- 
ſing at the ſame time, in the name of the 
prince of Orange and the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, full ſatisfaction for the fame ; as 
alſo that the fortreſſes of Negumbo and 
Columbo (when taken) ſhould be deli- 
vered into the hands of our imperial 
majeſty, and certain Hollanders to be 
allotted in the ſaid places for our ſer- 
vice. It is upon this account that we 
ſent our auxiliaries to aſſiſt our dearly- be- 
loved Hollanders in the taking of Co- 
lumbo; which being taken ſince, they 
are become forgetful of their promiſe, 
and do continue to do ſo to this day. 
Your excellency 1s left at your own li- 
berty to do what you think fit, till no- 
tice of this proceeding can be given 
to the prince of Orange, and the honour- 
able company: but I would have you re- 
member that ſuch as do not know God, 
and keep their word, will one time or 
other be ſenſible of the ill conſequen- 
ces thereof: I am ſenſible I have God 
on my fide. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


By way of Poſtſcript was writ. 


8 WO letters have been diſpatched 
hs from our imperial court. Your ex- 
cellency has writ in Dutch to George 
Bloem, but without mentioning any thing 
relating to our ſervice. Your excellency 
may write ſuch frivolous pretences to 
whom you pleaſe, but ought not to im- 
poſe them upon our imperial RT it 
being in vain to alledge, that the direc- 
tor-general had received his inſtructions 
from Batavia, whereas he brought his 
full power along with him out of Hol- 
land. Such ſiniſter dealings, as they create 
*© no ſmall jealouſy, ſo I cannot ſee with 
© what face you can expect any further cre- 
dit from us. I have taken care to have 
*© this tranſlated into Dutch, that you may 
have no reaſon to plead ignorance. George 
*© Bloem ſhall ſtay 5 till I receive your 
* anſwer, when I intend to ſend him back 
e with a letter. No more, c. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


From our imperial Court at Rey- 
gamwatte, May 11, 1656. 


8 R Unto 
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galdæus. Unto which was annexed the following 
Account, not thought fit to be inſerted in 


the imperial letter. 


0 HIS day, being the 2 2d of March, 
a 1 his imperial majeſty having ſent 
© for me, ordered the letter writ in Por- 
+ tugueſe to be tranſlated into Dutch, to 
«be ſent, among others, to your excellen- 
* cy. When I ſhewed the tranſlation to 
his majeſty, he told me, That after the 
arrival of the director-general in Cey- 
* lon, he had ſent word to him, That 
„ ſeveral rebels ſheltered themſelves in 
and about Columbo, eſpecially one (C 
par Figeiro, who had done conſiderable 
damage to his majeſty's lands; as alſo 
concerning certain preſents ſent to his 
court by the viceroy of G; ſome 
«© whereof were ſent only by the ſaid 
« direcor-general. His majeſty further 


deſired me to give you to underſtand, 


That it had been agreed not to recede 
jn the leaſt from the literal ſenſe of the 
* treaty, eſpecially in what related to 
that article concerning any city or place 
„ taken with the aſſiſtance of his majeſ- 


 ©* ty's forces; whereas your excellency 


had not as much as taken the leaſt care 
* (ſince the taking of Columbo) to ſend 
* to his majeſty his rebellious ſubjects, 
nor any of the preſents, except two Per- 
* ſian cats, a ſhip, Sc. delivered by me 
© to his majeſty. The not ſending of 
the rebels has been very ill reliſhed 
** here... 


Raja Sing Our general took care to ſend a moſt 


is angry 
with the 


Dutch, 


obliging anſwer to the emperor's letter 
which, however, was ſo far from giving 
any real ſatisfaction to Raja Singa, that, 
on the contrary, he conceived ſuch a hatred 
againſt the Dutch, as made him engage 
with the Portugueſe againſt them. For 
notice having been ſent to our council b 

Anthonio de Moite and Mance! Fonſeque de 
Moniis, two Portugueſe, that they had 
been ſollicited by Raja Singa to enter into 
his ſervice, with promiſes of vaſt rewards, 
and the full enjoyment of the ſame reve- 
nues they had been poſſeſſed of before in 
their moſt flouriſhing eſtate, it was order- 
ed that none of the imperial ſoldiers ſhould 
be for the future admitted into the city, 
except ſuch as ſhould be ſent in the quali- 
ty of meſſengers trom the king, or any of 
his diſſaves, to the general and council: 
thirty two men were alſo commanded to 
guard the paſſes near Caleture. Moſt of 
the Portugueſe at Columbo, were ſent under 
a convoy of a whole company to Gale ; 
and upon a ſcrutiny of the muſter- roll, it 
was found that there were three hundred 


J 
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Matule, and many more followed their 
footſteps ſoon after. 
The goth of May, early in the morning 


took in our prince's flag, in order to entice 
them into the road. The commodore, wh 
led the van, perhaps began to ſuſpect tl: 
matter; and therefore ſtecred his courſe tg 
the north; but the other three were no 
ſooner come within the reach of our can- 
non, but we ſent out our ſmall veſſels to 
fetch their officers aſhore. Theſe told us, 
That they left the bar of Goa the 224 
with fix frigats; and that two of them be- 
ing ſeparated from the reſt by a moſt vio- 
lent tempeſt near Coulang, were either loſt, 
or perhaps had ſaved themſelves in ſome 
port or other, one of them having been 
ſeen without maſts, They added, that a 
Portugueſe caravan was come to an an- 
chor in the river of Goa, Theſe fix fri- 
gats had aboard ſixty eight ſoldiers, be- 
ſides good ſtore of proviſions, ammunition, 
and all other neceſſaries, intended for rhe 
relief of Columbo, in caſe the ſquadron un- 
der Franciſco de Seixa ſhould miſcarry. 
Their cargo ſtood us in great ſtead, confi- 
dering the ſcarcity that was among us at 
that time. 


The 1ſt of June we took another frigat 42011 
and a yacht; the officers whereof being e an 
likewiſe brought aſhore, told us, That the 
city of Cochin had contributed a good ſum 2 


of money towards the relief of Columbo. 
Their letters being opened, contained no- 
thing material, except that they were em- 
broiled with the king of Cochin, 

Certain advice was brought to the go- 
vernor, T hat the day before, as the before- 
mentioned ſhips of Cochin were paſſing a- 
long the ſhore of Galliſſe, the imperial 
diſſaves of Matule and Ouva had been 
ſeen to give them a ſignal with a white 


cloth, and had taken abundance of pains 


to get aboard them, offering four hundred 
Larynes to the fiſhermen, it they would 
carry them aboard of one or the other ; 
that they had got ready two boats, but 
durſt not venture through the waves. Con- 
ſidering the pains the emperor had lately 
taken to entice away ſome of the beſt of. 
ficers belonging to the company, and di- 
vers outrages committed by the King's 
Laſcaryns in the park of the company 3 
theſe together, I ſay, feemed to us che 
infallible forerunners of the enſuing broils. 
For it was not long before Cornelius vd 
der Duyn, deputy-governor of Mature, 
ſent word from thence, that the king's 
officers and ſoldiers had forbid all the in- 


| habitants thereabouts to furniſh the Hol- 


lander: 


Cre. XII. 


men miſſing from among the Laſcaryns of Bald: 


= < 3 Tree Por. 
four frigats being diſcovered near the tupuets /;, 


ſhore, towards the fide of Galkifſe, webt taken 


f © 


BO 


Caap. XII. 


Balders.landers with proviſions, or to obey their 
orders, but to retire into the king's domi- 


nions; where they ſhould have full liberty 
to make their excurſions into our dom1- 
nions, as they had done already at Billi- 
gam, Mallimande, and Baigam. 

To prevent ſuch like outrages for the fu- 
ture, three companies of forty men each 
were ſent out of Gale, two of which were 
ordered towards Accuras, to protect the 
inhabitants againſt the inroads made by 
the king's ſoldiers, in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of ſuch lands as were granted to the com- 
pany by the emperor ; for by this time we 
began ſhrewdly to ſuſpect, that moſt of the 
great ones were entered into a confederacy 
with the king againſt us; this appeared by 
the tergiverſations of the Adigar, who 
paſſing by the way of Auge ro Mature, 
pretended he was come by orders from our 
general, which was a manifeſt falſhood : 
tome of their proceedings may be ſcen out 


of the following letter. 


6 Altepitty Apuhamy is come to Malli- 
ou manda, from whence he has ſunt 
% an Ola, or letter, intimating, that he 
vas come by the king's ſpecial order, to 
<* take poſſeſſion of the country of Mature 
in his majeſty's name, and to enjoin all 
<« the inhabitants, not to ſupply the Dutch 
e with any proviſions, or otherwiſe. Ve 
< further ſaid, that he had intended ta 
c have been with them before this; but 
being now come with full authority, he 
c exhorts them to obey the emperor's or- 
ders, for the honour of his court, and 
© of the diſſave of Maiure, which if they 
do, they may aſſure themſelves of all 
* imaginable favour from the court. The 
diſſaveof Saffragamme has ſent the diſſave 
* of Mature, to aſſiſt you upon all occa- 


* ſions.” 


In Paſdlum- Corle and Calcture things 
went at the ſame rate, where they had ta- 
ken Cotteneynde, his mother, and brother, 
(beſides many others,) priſoners, and car- 
ried them to the paſs of Caletuſe. Their 
intentions appear by the following Ola. 


hy Udoculle Mandonna Apobami makes 
1 known to all the Aratches, Laſ- 
* caryns, and the chief Majorals and co- 
lonels of Caleture, Macoene, and Barba- 
*© ry, That as ſoon as this Ola comes to 
their hands, they ſhall not keep the 
*© leaſt correſpondence with the Dutch, nor 
<< pay any duties to them, from the villa- 
ges, (formerly granted to them, ) or fur- 
„ niſh them with labourers to work on 
* their fortifications. Thoſe that ſhall 
act contrary to the tenour of this, mult 
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expect to be ſeverely puniſhed ; where- Balders. 
ASI 


fore come, and join with me.“ 


Manoel Andrado (who ſignaliz'd him- 
ſelf belore Faſnapainam, of which anon 
was likewiſe advertiſed by a letter from 
his brother-1n-law, That the king's forces 
had wounded a woman and a flave near 
the paſs of Caleture; and that therefore he 
ſhould keep a watchful eye over his La/- 
caryns. About Negumbo they play'd the 
ſame game, and Raja Singa had made his 
addreſſes to Patangalli, the. colonel ol 
Coquielle, in hopes by great promiſes to 
bring him over to his party. On a certain 
tree ncar the church of Gzi2 de Lobo, was 
affixed the following paper: 


cc 
cc 


** to be ſurrendered to his majeſty, but 


has not been performed; if any fatal 
conſequences attend this breach of pro- 
miſe, we declare ourſelves innocent 
thercof: but as we are well aſſured of 
his majeſty's good inclinations towards 
** the Dx/ch nation, ſo if you intend to 
** ſend any deputies to treat with him, you 
ſhall have liberty ſo to do, and a paſſ- 
port for them.” 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 


c 


* 
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"THE city of Columdo is now taken; A paper 4“ 


and was according to agreement 
* tree. 


Our general and council finding them- Contents of 


ſelves under an abſolute neceſſity of repre- 


the letter 
ſent to Ra- 


ſenting to Raja Singa the injuſtice of his jn Singa. 


proceedings in a letter, they told him, 
That theſe proceedings being directly con- 
trary to their mutual intentions of annoy- 
ing the Poriugucſe, and conſequently tend- 
ing both to his majeſty and the company's 


prejudice, they defired that all hoſtilities 


might be laid aſide, and inſtead thereof 
their former good correſpondence be re- 
new'd. They deſired Raja Singa to fend 
his anſwer, and with it an envoy, or onc 
of his diſſaves, unto whom they would de- 
liver the tortreſs of Nepgumbo, after the 
fortifications are demoliſhed. And to 
leave no room for any further pretences, 
the general acquainted the emperor, Thar 
in caſe his majeſty would let him know 
what further ſatisfaction he required at 
his hands, he would be ready to comply 
with his majeſty's demands, provided the 
ſame could be done without great preju- 
dice to the company's ſervice. But that 
in caſe his majeſty thought fit to perſiſt 
in his unjuſt oppreſſions of the Dutch, 
and others under our juriſdiction, he pro- 
teſted and declared, in the preſence of God, 
and to all the world, That he was inno- 
cent of all the calamitics and effuſion 
of blood that needs muſt be the con- 
ſequences of ſuch proceedings, which 

muſt 
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Baldæus. muſt oblige us (though much againſt our 
V will) to have recourſe to ſuch means as 
God had put into our hands for the defence 
of our ſubjects. With this letter they 
ſent a faulcon and a ſparrow-hawk, with a 
Perſian faulconer, as a preſent to the em- 

ror. 
Advice was brought at the ſame time 
Outrages from Caleture, That the king's Laſcaryns 
committed were very troubleſome to our ſubjects, who 
3 * were forced to leave their habitations for 
fear of being carried away; and that they 
had wounded ſome, and purſued them to 
the river - ſide; that the two Aratches Can- 
nangere and Pillikeri lay incamped near 
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Crap. XLII ICA! 


palllæuts 


Alican, and had ſummoned the country Ba/1..., WY 


thereabouts to join with them within three M 
days; that ten of our Laſcaryns, and for- 
ty two labourers ſent from Caleture to 
Columbo, were carried away by a party of 
vagabonds. To prevent the like for the 
future, and eſpecially to protect our wor! . 
men imploy'd in the peeling of the cinna- 
mon, (called Chalias,) two hundred ſol- Tus hun 
diers were ordered to Bentot, under the ne 
command of Martin Scholtes, Peter Cham." Aa 
ple, and Joris Hervendonck, who, for their 
better ſecurity, were to be joined by the 
1 under the captain of Gale- 

orle. 


Je Cin- 
gleſe in 
uin at - 


CHAP. ALL 


A Feaſt appointed. Two Cafters come over to us. 


George Bloem 


eſcapes from Candy. A Skirmiſh betwixt the Dutch and Cinga- 


leſe. Robbers puniſhed. 


News of the Portugueſe Squadron. 


The Arrival of ſome Dutch Ships: Their Miſtake. A ſtrange Notion 


among 
Negumbo taken, and retaken. 


T being now a month ſince the ſur- 

render of Columbo, a thankſgiving day 
was appointed, to give thanks to God 
Almighty for this great ſucceſs, and to im- 
plore his mercy to bleſs our arms for the 
future. The ſaid day is kept ever ſince 
on the 12th of May. 

Rai & Naja Singa did ſend an anſwer to the 
aja Sin . . : 
gas anſwer general's letter; but ſaid ſcarce any thing 
ro no pur- in relation to the matter in hand, declaring 
Poſe, only his ſatisfaction about the preſent, 
and deſiring that the Perſian faulconer 
might ſtay with him, which the general 
(to gratify the emperor) did conſent to, at 
leaſt till ſuch time that the ſhips ſhould 
be ready to return to Gamron. However, 
theſe civilities did not anſwer the end for 
which they were intended; Raja Singa or- 
dering ſoon after his Laſcaryns to take all 
the Dutch they could light on priſoners, 
and to cut off the noſes and ears of all the 
negroes, Cingaleſe, Moors, and ſlaves that 
ſerved the Hollauders; but the two hun- 
dred before mentioned ſoldiers ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into the king's forces, that they 
retreated back, and gave liberty at leaſt 
to a thouſand of the inhabitants to return 

ro their houſes. 

Raja Singa in the mean time continued 
now as before his hoſtilities, one of his 
parties having lately carried away a Duria 
and two labourers within half a league 
of Columbo, which obliged us to be con- 
tinually upon our guard. The Dutch 


ſtill reſiding at Candy being afraid they 


1 


the Indians concerning Columbo's being impregnable. 


ſhould be detained there againſt their will, 
writ to the general to haſten the depar- 
ture of the Perſian faulconer with the 
hawks, in hopes that thereby the king 
might be brought into a good humour to 
let them depart. 

About the ſame time a certain meſſen- 
ger named Chitty Maley, came to Columbo 
with ſome hawks and other preſents for 
the emperor ; ſix hawks more with their 
faulconers were alſo brought from the coaſt 
of Coromandel for the ſame purpoſe, 

The 2oth of July two Caffers came Two Cuil. 
over to us, one whereof having been the fer 
king's trumpeter, the other a drummer, * * 
they reported that his majeſty continued 
{till in his camp at Reygamwatte, but 
intended ſhortly to break up for Ruanelle, 
the diſſave of Matule having been ſent be- 
fore already to take care of the highways, 
through which they were to paſs. They 
further told us, That the emperor having 
granted to divers Portygueſe certain good- 
ly villages, this had created ill blood 
among the courtiers. 

Our interpreter George Bloem was forced 
to continue there till he found means to 
make his eſcape in the night-time from our inter. 
the camp of Reygamwalte, by means of a Pe 
tony, or boat, wherewith he got to Mon- fan ue 
tual, having deceived his guards, by gi- camp ef tht 
ving them a good doſe of itrong liquors. emperer. 
Five other Dutchmen, who had deſerted our 
ſervice, continued with the king at court. 
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News was brought at the ſame time, 
that ſome of the king's forces, having got 
intelligence that Mr. Rabel, a brave Cinga- 
leſe, a native of Mature in our ſervice, was 
abſent from Hakman, with a ſerjeant and 
moſt of the ſoldiers, having left only a 
guard of ten Europeans and fifteen Laſca- 
ryns in the place; they to the number of 
a hundred men, attacked them on a ſudden, 
in hopes to carry the place by ſurprize, 
but were notwithſtanding ſo hotly received, 
that they were glad to retire. 

Things began thus to grow worſe and 
worſe, without hopes of amendment, be- 
cauſe we were frequently bit by our own 
dogs, I mean the perfidious Cizgaleſe un- 
der our juriſdiction, who gave conſtant 
intelligence of all our deſigns, ſo that we 
could not ſend abroad the ſmalleſt party 
but the enemy had before-hand notice 
thereof; whereas we could never diſcover 
the leaſt of their intentions, of which we 
were ſufficiently convinced by divers inter- 
cepted letters. 

The king's forces having ſurprized a 
ſer jeant, named Peter Fobnſon, a native of 
Dantzick, with ſome inhabitants of the 
country, and four ſoldiers wives, they car- 
ried them before the diſſave of the ſeven 
Corles, who told them, That they had been 
long enough in the Dutch ſervice, and mult 
reſolve now to be his majeſty's ſlaves. 

The 2d of Auguſt we received a letter 
from Laurence Haurwyk, our under- factor 
at Caleture, that ſeveral robbers had been 
ſeen about Boembocle, who had cut down 
the fruits of the earth; that Andrado being 
ſent after them with ſome Laſcaryns, had 
met only with two of them, who refuſing 
obſtinately to confeſs by whom they were 
ſent out to cut down the rice, they had 
cut off their heads, and ſet them upon 
poles near the place where they had ſpoiled 
the rice. 

The 13th of Augyſt being ſunday, the 

acht called the Columbo came into our road, 
has ing left Twtecoryn the 11th: the brought 
letters from the commodore to the general, 
intimating, That the enemy's ſquadron, 
compoſed of fifteen frigats, had eſcaped his 
hands the 7th of July, taking the oppor- 
tunity of the night, and the advantage of 
the flats betwixt the iſles ; that they were 
purſued by our ſhips as far as Pambanaar, 
which could not come up with them by 
reaſon of the ſands. He further told him, 
That ſuſpecting the Teuver or governor of 
the country to have been corrupted with 
money, and to have given them a tree paſ- 
ſage betwixt Manaar and 7afnapatnam, 
(which he commands by either laying in, 
or removing certain ſtones from the en- 
trance thereof,) he had been obliged to re- 
turn to TYtecor yn, 


Vor. III. 


A Deſcription of CEY LL ON. 


We had at the ſame time advice of the Baldus. 
arrival of our ſhips, the Amſterdam, the WWW 


Avenhorn, Saphir, Haddock, Workum, Pe- 
lican, Patience, and Black Bull, upon the 
coaſt of Coromandel : but it was no ſmall 


mortification unto us, that the Saphin (con- overſight 
to the general of Cœylon's orders) of the jſnp 
had left the priſoners and Portugueſe ſol-““e Saphir. 


trar 


diers (who, according to the articles of 
ſurrender, were to have been carried to 
Batavia) aſhore near Negapatuam ; and 
that ſhe had not touched in the ſouthern 
harbours, where there was a conſiderable 
cargo of clothes and other commodities 
ready, which could not be difpoſed of 
other wiſe: and by the firſt overſight, the 
enemy had been reinforced with eighty 
brave ſoldiers, contrary to the intention 
of the agreement, 

We had at the ſame time letters from 
the factor Adrian van Newland, dated in 
the Daniſh fort called Tranguebare, where- 
by we underſtood that the before-mention- 
ed Portugueſe frigats were paſſed through 
the 8/reights (by the aſſiſtance of the go- 
vernor) to FJafnapatnam, from whence An- 
thony Amiral de Meneſes (afterwards killed 
by one of our cannon-balls near Manaar) 
had ſent his forces in boats to Negapatnam, 
in order to gather a body (at the requeſt of 
Raja Singa) in thoſe parts, which, as the 
caſe then ſtood, might have proved very 
dangerous to us, had not God through his 
mercy prevented their deſigns, 

During all theſe troubles, our genera! 
kept a watchful eye upon the enemy's mo- 
tions, and ordered Mr. John van der Laan 
with three hundred men to ſcour the coun- 
try: theſe differences continued for a con- 
fiderable time, viz. to the year 1665. and 
though ſome glimpſes of peace appeared 
at certain intervals, yet is it certain that 
Raja Singa is not reconciled to us to this 
day, and pernapsnever will whilſt he lives. 

We have hitherto treated of Columbo; 
we now w1ll pals the river at Montual, and 
take our courſe higher up to Negumbo. 
But before we come thither, I cannor for- 
bear to ſay a word or two concerning the 


general opinion of the Indians, viz. That opinion 
Hence it was concerning 
that the Portugueſe boaſted in all places, 33 
that the king of Portugal, and viceroy of A TOO 


Columbo was impregnable. 


Goa, would never ſuffer ſo ſtrong a fortreſs 
to fall into the hands of the hereticks, 
eſpecially after we were repulſed in the firſt 
general aſſault. I happened to be then at 
Macaſſar, where the Portugueſe father, 
and ſome miſſionaries lately come from 
China, uſed to make this ſiege their ſport ; 
and one Franciſco Vieiro, one of the richeſt 
merchants in the Indies, oflered to lay vaſt 
wagers that it was not taken by the Hol- 
landers, 
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Baldæus. 


A Deſcriptim of CEYLON. Car. XII 


The king of Celebes and Macaſſar (the 


WY WV capital city of that ifle) had the ſame opi- 


nion concerning the ſtrength of Columbo, 
he and moſt of his courtiers being much 
inclined to the Portugueſe ſide. But with- 
in three months, juſt at my return to Ba- 
tavia (after the concluſion of the peace be- 
twixt us and the king of Macaſſar) we 
had the news of the ſurrender of Columbo 


brought to Batavia by Peter Bitter, to the. 


general ſatisfaction of the people. | 

But after this digreſſion it 1s time to 
come to Negumbo ; which lies about two 
leagues and a half, or five good hours 
walking, along the banks of the river to 
the north. I am not able to tell you the 
exact time of its beginning, the Portugueſe 
hiſtorians being ſilent as to this point, 
being no more than a fort built for the 
conveniency of protecting the country, 
which abounds in cinnamon. 

I told you before how Adam Weſter> 
wold made himſelf maſter of Batecalo; 
after which Axthony Caan took, 1639. the 
fort of Trinquenemale, the moſt ſpacious 
harbour on the eaſt ſide of Ceylon. Philip 
Lucas, the Dutch director- general in the In- 
dies, took Negumbo the firſt time, Feb. g. 
1640. and ſoon after (as has been told be- 
fore, viz. March 13. following) our com- 
modore Milliam- Jacob Koſter took Gale by 
ſtorm; but was afterwards treacherouſly 
murdered by ſome of Raja's people, with 
four of his guards, 
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For the ſaid Mr. Koſter coming to Baldzy; | 
Candy in perſon, was detained there with ww 
vain promiſes, without the leaſt probabi- * Kotter 
lity of ſucceſs, till growing impatient, le mag 
he began to utter threats and very harſh 2 hy 
words (a great piece of imprudence) 
againſt ſome of the great ones at court; 
which coming to Raja's ears, he was dif. 
miſſed without the uſual marks of honour, 
and conducted towards Batecalo, but mur- 
dered by the way by the Cingaleſe, his 
conducters. This was the reward beſtowed 
by Raja upon Koſter, who had reduced 
Trinquenemale, Gale, and Mature, with all 
the countries thereunto belonging, to his 
Juriſdiction, 

Certain 1t 1s, had Raja been ſincere, we 
might with his aſſiſtance eaſily have made 
ourſelves maſters at that juncture of Colum- 
bo, when all their regular forces being ſent 
to the relief of Gale, there were but a 
few old ſoldiers, prieſts, and citizens left 
for the defence of the place. But Raja 
thought it better to play the trimmer be- 
twixt two European nations, than to be in 
danger of being conquered by one, and fo 1 
thought it his beſt way to give opportunity 
to the Portugueſe to recover a little breath, 

For the Portugueſe having received a 
ſtrong reinforcement from Goa, found 
means to regain the fort of Nægumbo; 
which done, they ſat down before Gale, but 
were bravely entertained by Jobn Thyſſen, 
who gave them many a bruſh ; Raja Singa 


MW 6 the Gingale/es. 
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CAP. XLIII. 


Bulders. ſitting all this while by like a ſpectator, 
WYW though the Portugueſe remained maſters of 
all the Low-Lands, though we delivered 
Batecalo into his hands, and made much 
greater offers by Peter Borrel our ambaſſa- 
dor. Things continued in the ſame ſtate 


till the year 1644. at the beginning where 
of Francis Caron took Negumbo from the 


Negumbo 


nens Portugueſe a ſecond time; and having 


fem time ſtrengthened it with four new baſtions of 
3% earth, ſurrounded with ſtrong palliſadoes, 


_ left a garriſon of five hundred men there for 
its guard. After the departure of our fleet, 


and ſome detachments ſent to Gale, and 
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other places, Don Philippo Maſcarenbas Baldzus; 
made an attempt upon the place; but being 
bravely repulſed, was glad to retire in con- Y. Portu- 
tuſion to Columbo. It was about this time _ 
that Mr. John Maatzuyker (now governor- vain to be. 
general of the Dutch Eaſt= Indies) coming cover is. 
to Goa, entered into a treaty with the 
Portugueſe viceroy; Jobn de Silva Telles de 
Meneſes, earl of Aveiras, concerning the 

limits betwixt both nations in the iſle of 

Ceylon; which being brought to a con- 

cluſion 1645. the ſaid Mr. Maatzuyker re- 

mained in thoſe parts in the quality of 
governor of Puntegale. 


XLIII. 


Raja Singa treats underhand with the Portugueſe: His Tame Elephants 
detained. Raja declares againſt the Portugueſe. The Dutch loſe 


Angretotte. 
Engagement near Tiboene. 
worſted both by Sea and Land. 


Raja ſedes R AFA Singa, at the inſtigation of the 
pith the Portugueſe, being grown very jealous 
7 of the Dutch being in poſſeſſion of the ſeven 
dee. Corles, connived at the robberies that were 
commited in thoſe parts by his people, 
which at laſt obliged Mr. John Thyſſen 
to proclaim open war againſt them; and 
accordingly Nicholas Facobſon Overſchie, 
governor of Negumbo, and overſeer of the 
Dutch limits (who died afterwards at Yoor- 
3: de. burgh) cauſed all the king's tame elephants 
jlants to be ſeized ; which ſo exaſperated his ma- 
fixed, jeſty, that he drew all his forces together, 


and entered the ſeven Corles, where our 
people had the worſt of it, becauſe they ſur- 
rendered without being reduced to the ut- 
moſt extremity. However, after the return 
of Mr. Maaizuyker, Negumbo, Gale-Corle, 
and Mature, with the countries thereunto 
belonging, were ſoon ſecured againſt all 
further attempts; the cinnamon was ga- 
thered and peeled as before, the wild ele- 
phants tamed, and every thing elſe ſettled 
tor the advantage of our company : nay 
Raja Singa himſelf was appeaſed, who re- 
treated with his forces, though without 
doing any harm to the Portugueſe; an in- 
fallible ſign that there was no ill under- 
ſtanding betwixt them. 

Matters thus continued till 1649. when 
Mr. Maatzuyker redeemed all our priſo- 
ners; and by a meſſenger, ſent with ſome 
preſents, brought matters to an honoura- 
ble compoſition. In the beginning of the 
year 1650, Mr. Rampot leit Gale and 
Mature, to the great diſſatisfaction of Raja 


Both the Portugueſe and Dutch are reinforced. 


Caleture deſerted. Portugueſe 
Manaar taken. 


Singa, who, however, was ſo far from break - 
ing with us upon that account, that when 
we entered into a war with the Portugueſe, 
1652. Raja declared againſt them, laying 
hold of the opportunity that preſented it 
ſelf, by a late munity among the Por!u- Iuciny at 
gueſe ſoldiers, and chief inhabitants of Co- Columbo 
lumbo, raiſed againſt Manoel Maſcarenhas aint 
Homem their governor, whom they had 3 
taken into cuſtody. 
Theſe mutineers having gathered what 
forces they were able near Columbo marched 
on a ſudden with eight hundred European 
ſoldiers and as many negroes towards 
our fort of Angretotie, which they obliged Angretotte 
to a ſurrender the 8th of January 1653. l by 
after a ſiege of eleven days, in which they „e Dutch. 
loſt a conſiderable number of men, ninety 
eight Germans, twenty four Favaneſe, and 
a greater number of Laſcaryns were made 
priſoners of war, under condition that they 
ſhould be diſmiſſed for a reaſonable ranſom. 
The ſame afternoon a body of three hun- 
dred men were ſent totheir relief, who hap- 
pened to come too late; though as the caſe 
ſtood, their endeavours would have proved 
in vain, conſidering the enemy was twice 
as ſtrong and advantageouſly poſted ; and 
we had not come off at ſo cheap a rate, 
had not Raja Singa given the enemy a 
ſtrong diverſion near Cottegore, whereabouts I 
they attacked the paſs near Columbo with Raja makes 
ſuch vigour, that the governor and deputy- * 
moe were glad to ſend for their forces vu of 
rom Keygam and Paſdum-Corle to oppoſe the Dutch. 
the imperialiſts, Theſe were no ſooner re- 
treated, 
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Baldæus. treated, but the Portugueſe attacked our 

WY sdutguards near Negumbo, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the four and ſeven Corles, 
but Raja Singa rallying his forces, march- 
ed from Ouva to Saffragamme (the capital 
city of the five Corles) the Portugueſe 
diſſave was glad to retreat with his for- 
ces to Garbeville, and thereby gave us 
opportunity to join our forces, and ſecure 

The Por. tlie countries of Gale and Mature. 

tugueſe are In the mean while, viz. the 1oth of 

renforced. May, the Portugueſe in Columbo received a 
reinforcement of twelve frigats, with a 
good number of officers and ſoldiers from 
Goa, under the command of Franciſco de 
Melo de Caſtroz our cruizers being ſcarce 
two days before (to our great misfortune) 
forced to retreat from their ſtations b 
ſtreſs of weather into the harbour of Gale. 
Notwithſtanding which they made no con- 
ſiderable attempt againſt us, being con- 
tented to ſecure only their workmen em- 
ployed in peeling of the cinnamon, and other 
inhabitants of the country, againſt our 
parties, 

Raja Singa finding that in 1653. in Sep- 
tember, the Portugueſe had received a freſh 
ſupply from Tutecoryn, whereas our four 
ſhips did not bring one ſingle ſoldier to 
relieve the reſt; that our governor Jacob 
van Kittenſtein had obtained leave to depart ; 
and that when commiſſary Ryklof van Go- 
ens touched with his four ſhips towards the 
latter end of October in Ceylon, in his way 
to Perſia and Suratte, without bringing us 
the leaſt ſuccours, he retreated with his 
half-ſtarved tattered troops from Carava- 
nella, through the ſeven and four Corles to 
Candy, to refreſh themſelves. 

The Portugueſe finding themſelves ſecure 
on that ſide, did appear with all the for- 
ces they could bring into the field before 
Columbo, in hopes of drawing our forces 
out of the fort; but finding themſelves 
fruſtrated in their hopes, they retreated in 
the beginning of 1654. towards Reygam 
and Paſdum-Corle, whence they ſent fre- 
quent parties to take away our cattle, and 
to ſpoil the fruits of the earth. But ma- 
Jor Fobn van der Laan was always at hand 
with a good body to obſerve them. 

The 20th of March our governor, Adri- 
an van der Meyden, marched from Gale 
to Caleture; and being joined there the 
23d by all his forces, he followed the Por- 
{ugueſe through Berberin, Dodangodde, and 
Tiboene, where he attacked them the 26th 
in the morning, in their advantageous pot : 

An engage- The engagement was very fierce tor a whole 
ment be- hour; when our forces fcigned a retreat, 
bo in hopes to draw the enemy from his poſt: 


Portus - g 
gueſe and but they were too wile to follow us; they 


Dutch. had more men lain on their ſide than we. 


J 


ture, and the enemy retreated out of 
our dominions croſs the river to Columbo. 


Soon after five galeons, with one thouſand Fx: P. 
Portugueſe landmen aboard them, arrjy- tugue!- 
ing upon our coaſt, engaged three ofs en. 

a TAre is», 
our yachts called the Greyhound, the Dich : 


Rhinoceros, and Dromedary, and purſued vet. 


them to the flats of Negumbo, but took 
none of them, our veſſels retiring under 
the cannon there, and the Portugueſe 
to Columbo, having loſt their cap- 
tain-major and many others in this engage- 
ment. 

A council being called to conſult what 
to do in this emergency, it was reſolv- 


ed to leave Caleture, and to employ our 


whole force in the defence of Vegumbo, 
without which we were not in a con- 
dition to maintain that fortreſs, which 
was of the greateſt conſequence to us 
Accordingly Negumbo being welt provi- 
ded with what forces we were able to ga- 
ther, the enemy (whoſe forces were con- 
ſiderably encreaſed by the late reinforce- 
ments) marched from Galkifſe to Cale- 
ture, and thence to Alicaon, where they 
pitched their tents: to oppoſe which we 
brought into the field about two hunrded 
Europeans, eighty Javaneſe, and a good num- 
ber of Laſcaryns, wherewith we made a 
ſhift to defend our country as well as we 
could. 


About this time commiſſary Yan Goens, Van Goe: 
in return from Per/ia and Suratte to Cey-beati tha 
lon, had the good fortune to beat these. 


galeons near the cape du Ramos, and 
thereby to releaſe twenty of our people 
made priſoners at Angretotte, who were 
ſet aſhore at Puntegale. This was the 
reaſon that the Portugueſe could not ſpare 
many men for the uſe of their frigats, 
having ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs of them 
in the late engagement with Mr. Van Goens 
near Achiera; neither were they ſo active 
in the field till the enſuing July, when we 
having received ſome reinforcements, ap- 


pointed our rendezvous at Bentotte in ſight . 


of the enemy, having only a river betwixt 
us and them. We killed the Portugueſe 
about thirty Europeans in divers skirmiſhes, 
and took from them divers boats; which 
made them not ſo cager afterwards to 
attack our countries, in order to ſpoil our 
cinnamon and Areek harveſt, and the ta- 
king of elephants, wherein conſiſts the 
chief revenue of this iſle, belonging to 
the company. 


The 13th of September, the yachts the 
Turile-Dove, the Red-Lyon and the Had vi 
dock, arrived with freſh ſupplies and filty he Uutcn. 


ſoldiers, The fourth of December the yacht 
| the 
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After our forces had refreſhed themſelves a Ball, 
little while at Tiboen, we marched to Cale= Wye 


The Dutcl 
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Portuguel 


Rija's 


troops 
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the Kanien brought us a ſupply of fifty four 
ſoldiers more; beſides which, one hun- 
dred fifty nine ſeamen were taken out of 
four ſhips, (come with the director Henry 
van Gent into Gale, to provide themſelves 
with freſh water) all which being joined 
with our forces, encamped at Bentotie. We 
embarked the 16th of December all our 
forces, {ix hundred ninety ſtrong, (inclu- 
durch ding; officers) compoſed of ſeamen, land- 
* ſold ers, Zavaneſes, and Cingaleſes, in twen- 
a ty Catapaneels, or land-boats, and thus 
Aicam- paſſed the river Alicaon, 

But ſcarce had we reached the oppoſite 
bank of the river, but we met with fo 
warm a reception from three hundred cho- 
ſen Portugueſe, and ſome Topaſſes and Cin- 

galeſe, that moſt of our Indian forces be- 
took themſelves to their heels: bur being 
rallied again upon the bank of the river, 
returned to the charge; and being brave- 
ly ſeconded by the reſt, forced the enemy to 

retreat, leaving one of their cannon of one 
the dhouſand pounds weight behind them, ſixty 
rugueſe. ſla in, and many more wounded. They 
behaved themſelves bravely; but were 
forced after this defeat to retire by the way 

of Malvane to Columbo. 

The Portugueſe finding us not ready to 
attack Caleture, (after they had given the 
uſual pay to the ſoldiers,) they broke up in 
the beginning of 1655, and ſurpriſed Ra- 
ja's forces, under the command of the diſ- 
ſave of the four Corles; and being rein- 
forced by, ſome other forces from Fafna- 
patnam and Manaar, beſides a good num- 
ber of Laſcaryns, they purſued the diſſave 
of the ſeven Corles as far as to the ſtraits 
of Candy, plundring all the country through 
which they paſſed; which ſo exaſperated 

kw; the King, that he ordered all his forces to 

ps appear in the field; but his van being 

md. routed in April near Attapitin by Caſpar 
Figeiro, the king quitted the field full of 
diſſatisfaction. 

It happened, to our good fortune, that 
the new governor and Portugueſe admiral, 
Anthonio de Souza Coutinho, (under whoſego- 

. vernment Columbo was loſt )coming witheight 
frigats and five hundred landmen into theſe 
parts, was the 18th of May forced towards 
the coaſt of Gale: we ſent out two yachts, 
viz. the Lion and Kanien, who, coming up 

ts Por. With them, took two, with all the men and 
wurſe Proviſions, and forced three or more four 
"dz; aſhore; ſo that two or three of them got ſafe 
to Columbo; and Continbohimielt was forced 
to take his courſe round the point das Pe- 
dra to Fafnapatuam and Manaar; from 
whence he came with a good troop by the 
way of Putelaon, Calpentyn, and the ſeven 
Corles, in Auguſt to Columbo; where he was 
no ſooner eſtabliſhed in his dignity, but he 
Vol. III. 


gal. n. 
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viſited with Anthonio Mendes d' Arangie the Baldæis. 
fort of Caleture, where he left a gariſon of, 


three hundred Europeans, and a good num- 
ber of negroes but reſolved to keep Caſpar 
Higeiro near his perſon. 

By that time the director- general Gerard 
Hulſt came in company of Mr. John van 
der Laan (a perſon well verſed in the at- 
fairs of Ceylon) into thoſe parts. About 
the middle of September three yachts were 
diſpatched from cape Comoryn, in order to 
obſerve the frigats ſent from Columbo to 
Tutecoryn for proviſions, and either to take 
them, or to block them. up betwixt the 
iſlands, It was alſo reſolved to force the 
Portugueſe to quit Caleture, whilſt the ene- 
my were yet under apprehenſion of the 
ſtrength 1 the forces come along with the 
director- general, and lately landed at Ne- 
gumbo; from whence he intended to give 
the enemy a viſit on the other ſide of the 
river at Montual. 

However, the Portugueſe ſquadron, con- 
fiſting of twenty frigats and ſome barks, 
loaden with all ſorts of neceffaries at Faf- 
napatnam, and ſome other places on the 
Indian coaſt, made ſhift to paſs by with 
full fails within ſight of Negumbo (where 
our ſhips lay at anchor) and to our ſignal 
regret got into Columbo. Mr. Hulſt recei- 
ved at the ſame time advice, by a ſmall ad- 4 new 
vice-boat, that a new viceroy was arrived "roy 
at Goa with three galeons, one yacht, and Gu 
a good number of landmen. A council ſome ga- 
being called, it was thought convenient lens. 
to try whether theſe galeons might not be 
ſurpriſed near Marmagon, or Agoada, (two 
caſtles in the bay of Goa.) At the ſame 
time Mr. Hulſt came with four ſhips and a 
good number of ſoldiers before Berberyn ; 
where having landed and joined his forces 
with the reſt the 28th of September, he 
ſoon after made himſelf maſter of Caleture, 
an account whereof has been given be- 
fore. | 

But it 1s time to leave Negumbo, provi- 
ded with a good gariſon, (firſt by major 
Fohn van der Laan, and afterwards by the 


head- factor Edward Hauw,) and to go 


towards Manaar. In the year 1661. I 

undertook a journey over land from Faf- Difance 

napatnam to Columbo, forty nine or fifty jafnapat- 

leagues diſtant from one another; which I — 

accompliſhed in ſeven days. Columbo. 
From Negumbo you travel by the way 

of Cajuel to the river Chilauw, and ſo 

through the countries of Madampe and 

Putelaon, leaving the iſle of Calpentyn to 

the left; then through Aripou (where the 

chriſtians have a church) to Manaar 3 thence 

to Wannias, the church of Mantotte, and 

ſo to Fafnapatnam ; of which more here- 

after, We made this obſervation in this 


8T journey 
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Baldæus. journey, that no cinnamon grows, except 


Von the other ſide of the river Chilauw, 
2 and beyond Fafnapatnam. For the reſt, 


. all theſe before- mentioned countries have 
| a very fruitful ſoil, (except. Calpentyn, 
which is ſomewhat barren,) eſpecially a- 
bout Madampe, but are deſtitute of inha- 
bitants 3 the bufflers feeding here in vaſt 
herds z which makes me believe, that it 
would afford plenty of every thing, were 
it well cultivated. 

We will now proceed to give you ſome 
account of the iſle of Manaar, which for- 
merly adhered to the continent, as ſuffi- 
ciently appears by the ſand-bank, called 
Adam s-Bridge. Next unto this lies the 
iſle of Rammanakoyel, where is to be ſeen 
a rich and famous Pagode, belonging to 
the Teuver, or governor, who has a fort 
on the continent, At certain ſeaſons there 


the ſhore; which were defended by ons 
thouſand choſen men, and twelve frigats, 
to hinder the approach of our boats. Our 
great ſhips were ordered to advance as near 
as they could; under favour of which, 
our boats landed the men. Serjeant Hen- 
ry van Mel (ſince a lieutenant) was the 
firſt who ſet foot on ſhore ; and being 
bravely followed by the reſt, were as cou- 
ragiouſly received by the Portugueſe, who 
did all that men could do to ſecond their 
comrades : but our cannon from the ſhips, 
together with our ſmall arms, made ſuch 


aniar 23. 


2 by the 


utch, 
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is a paſſage with ſmall boats through ſome Ballzy; 
depths of this Adam's Bridge, one where- Wy 
of I had once occaſion to paſs myſelf. 

The ſaid iſle was reduced by the Fol- The i/te if 
landers, 1658. in the following manner, ;* 
by Mr. Ryklof van Goens, The Porty=p 
gueſes had made entrenchments all along 
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a havock among them, that they were 
forced to quit their entrenchments. Here 
it was that Antonio Amiral de Meneſes, the 
Portugueſe general, loſt his life by a can- 
non-bullet, and Anthonio Mendes d' Aran- 
gie, a famous ſoldier, was mortally wound- 
ed, with many other brave officers. 

On our ſide we loſt an enſign ; and be- 
fore our landing, (when the long-boat of 
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the ſhip Naarden was taken, ) the brave 
lieutenant Block, which we returned them 
with full meaſure; all their frigats, as 
they paſſed by our ſquadron, being either 
ſunk or taken, with a great ſlaughter of 
their men. Major John van der Laan, 
(though he had a heavy fall before our 
landing, being a very large and fat perſon) 
did nevertheleſs behave himſelf upon this 

occaſion 
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Baldeus. 
WY 


Portugueſe 
lave the 
{rt Manar. 


st. George 
ſurrender'd. 


Manaar, 
whence it 
vor it's 
une, 


eſe and 
alabar 
Imenes 


bthuſed 
Ceylon, 


occaſion with incredible bravery, breaking 
through the thickeſt of the ranks of the 
enemy, whereby he made good the title 
beſtowed upon him long betore, of being 
the terror of the Portugucle. 

After this defeat, the Portugueſe not 
thinking themſelves ſecure in the fort Ma- 
naar, retired over the water to Fafna- 
patnam, leaving only Andrew Villo/a with 
a very moderate force in the caſtle of 
St. George, They would not have eſcap- 
ed our hands at ſo cheap a rate, had we 
not been ſtopped by the great rains and 
tempeſts. | 

The 22d Andrew Villa, being deſerted 
by moſt of his men, was obliged to furren- 
der the caſtle of 87. George upon rœaſon- 
able terms. We took avout two hundred 
priſoners, both Europeans and negroes, 
and among them a Caffcr, (or African ne- 
gro, ) who pretending to be a captain, was 
ſo ſtubborn, that he would not take up his 
arms, or ariſe from the ground, (as he 
was commanded to do,) without a good 
baſtinado. 

The 24th of February I preached the 
thankſgiving-ſermon in the great church 
upon the rext of x Sam. vii. 7. for the 
moſt fortunate reduction of this iſle, where- 
of our general might ſay with Cæſar, Vent, 
vidi, vici, being beyond all queſtion one 
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of the greateſt actions that ever happened Baldæus 
betwixt us and the Portugueſe in the [n- WW 


dies, conſidering we were forced to attack 


the enemy's forces, compoſed of veteran 


European ſoldiers, and to chaſe them from 
their advantageous poſts ; and that only 
with eight hundred men, and conſequent- 
ly with the utmoſt hazard; being reſolved 
either to overcome or die in the attempt, 
becauſe we had quite drained the garriſon 
of Columbo, leaving only a few, and thoſe 
infirm perſons, to guard that place, be- 
cauſe we expected hourly the arrival of the 
ſhip the Salamander, with ſome hundreds 
of ſoldiers, and good ſtore of ammunition 
and proviſion, having aboard the commo- 
dore Peter de Bitter, the factor Edward 
Ooms, and captain Peter Waſch. The 
ſame having been detained by calms and 
tempeſts for near ſix months, and endured 


great hardſhips about the Maldive iſlands, The Sala- 
arrived at laſt ſafely at Columbo; but was mander 


{oon after ordered by the governor, Adrian 


brings A 
ſupply of 


van der Meyden, to fail to Manaar'; where Men ant 
the came to an anchor immediately after proviſions, 


we had made ourſelves maſters of that iſle, 
and were uſt then preparing to march to- 
wards Jafnapatnam. But before we leave 
Manaar, we mult add ſomething concern- 
ing the true condition of this iſland. 


CHAP. XIIV. 


A Deſcription of Manaar. How the Chriſtian Religion was planted, 
and might be further promoted #here. A Deſcription of the Coun- 


try of the Wannias. 


Our March towards Jafnapatnam : We 


paſs the River, rout the Portugueſe, and take the Water- Fort. 


ANAAR derives its name from 
the Malabar language, trom the 
word Man, i. e. Sand, and Aar, @ ri- 
ver, ſignifying as much as a Sand-River, 


it being obſervable, that both the Cin- 


ne Cinga- galeſe and Malabar languages are ſpoken 
Tt he firſt is uſed be- 


in the iſle of Ceylon. 
yond Negumbo, viz. at Columbo, Caleture, 
Berberyn, Alican, Gale, Belligume, Ma- 
ture, Dondere, &c. But in all the other 


parts of this iſle oppoſite to the coalt of 


Coromandel, and all along the bay, they 
ſpeak the Malabar tongue; whence it ſeems 
very probable, that that tract of land (as 
the inhabitants of Fafnapatnam themſelves 
believe) was lir{t of all peopled by thoſe 
of Coromandel, who brought their language 
along with them; it being certain, that in 
the inland countries, about Candy, Vin- 


tane, Ballancy, &c. they ſpeak only Cin- 


galeſe. 


The iſle of Manaar is fituate at nine gjeuation of 


degrees of northern latitude, its length be- Manaar. 


ing about two and a halt German leagues, 
and one broad, including the ſalt-water 
river, (as you will fee in the map,) which 
reaches as far as the great church called 
Carcel. The caſtle is feated upon a ca- 
nal able to bear ſmall yachts, which draw 
three, four, or five foot water, and can 
go from thence to Fafnapatnam. This 
caſtle was ſtrengthened with ſome additio- 
nal fortifications, and furrounded with a 
deep ditch, after we had taken it from 
the Portngueſe. 
more than ſeven churches, unto each 
whereof belong divers conſiderable vil- 
lages : the firſt is the City Church, next 

| that 


The whole iſle has no Is #harches 
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Baldæus. that called Tottavaly, then Carcel, Erke- 

lampatii, St. Peter's church belonging to 
the fiſhermen, Peixale, and the laſt Telle- 
manaar, lying at the furthermoſt, and near 
the ſea-ſide. 


Huw This iſland was formerly celebrated for 
2 the pearl-fiſhery, as well as the city of 


Tulecoryn; but no pearls having been 
taken there for theſe ten years laſt paſt, 
the inhabitants are reduced to great po- 
verty; whereas the ſumptuous ed ifices, 
churches, and monaſteries, with their or- 
naments, are ſufficient demonſtrations of 
its former grandeur. 

In the year 1666. (after my departure,) 
our company ordered the firft time the 
pearl-fiſhery to be renewed again, with no 
ill ſucceſs ; and according to ſeveral letters 
I have received from thence, they took a 
conſiderable quantity of pearls the ſecond 
time, in the year 1669. 

The inha- The inhabitants of Manaar ſpeak (be- 

—_— ſides the Malabar) moſt generally Portu- 
veſe, being long ago converted to the 

* chelltan Faith for which reaſon they have 

gueſe, juffered moſt cruel perſecutions from the 

Perſecution kings of Fafnapatnam, who baptized ma- 
ny of the new converted chrittians with 

in Manaar, blood, after they had received the baptiſm 
with water. Mary of them fled for this 
reaſon to Goa by land, being above a hun- 
dred leagues, and among them a young 
gentleman of royal extraction, who em- 
braced chriſtianity there, 

It was Franciſcus Aaverius who convert- 
ed the inhabitants here, as well as thoſe 
on the cape Comoryn, and the Paruas, as 
we have told you betore in the deſcription 
of the Indian coaſt, and in the account of 
his life. The ſaid Xaverius eſtabliſhed 
among them certain teachers, called Cana- 
cappels, who were to inſtruct the inhabi- 
rants in the firſt rudiments of the chriſtian 
religion, as the ten commandments, the 
creed, our father, &c. which they did 
with indefatigable care and induſtry. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by the jeſuits, (called 
Paulites here, becauſe they were ſent into 
the Indies by pope Paul III.) who in their 
way of teaching both the old and young 
ones, did far exceed the Franciſcans, and 
all other orders among the Romaniſts. And 
I am very free to conteſs, that I have fre- 
quently followed their footſteps in reform- 
ing the churches and ſchools in Manaar 
and Jaſnapatnam, as far as they were con- 
ſiſtent with our religion, and conſonant to 

What me- the genius of theſe nations; it being ab- 
thad is moſt ſolutely neceſſary that he who undertakes 
Proper for this task, ſhould be well acquainted with 
fon * the method to be uſed among theſe people 
vations, in the infancy of their converſion, intri- 
cate queſtions and myſteries being more 
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apt to confound, than to inſtruct them; for Bald,-y, 
which reaſon it is moſt proper to teach Www 
them the naked truth of the goſpel in as 
tew points as poſſibly can be done, (the 
youth being very apt to retain here what 
they have been told, to catechiſe frequent 
ly the young- ones in the preſence of their 
parents, thereby to excite in them a lau- 
dable emulation to follow their footſteps. 
St. Paul himſelf leads us the Way, when 
he ſays, That you muſt firſt lay the foun- 
dation of the doctrine of Chriſt, before 
you can raiſe the edifice of the church. 
It is alſo abſolutely requiſite that the 
ſame catechiſm that has been at firſt intro- 
duced among the native chriſtians, ſhould 
be retained without any alteration ; which, 
as it would over-charge their memory, ſo 
it would breed nothing but confuſion in- 
ſtead of profit, It was for this reaſon, 73, ;,,,; 
that when by order, from the ſupreme ma- chiſm on 
giſtrates, the reformation of theſe chur.0d«ce 
ches was committed to my care, I reduced — 11 
the chief points of the chriſtian doctrine muſ nur! 
into queſtions and anſwers, which were af- Aerea, 
terwards introduced into the churches of 
Jafnapatunam, Manaar, Gale, Columbo, 
Negumbo, and Mature, and received by 
the ſucceeding miniſters, by ſpecial com- 
mand from the general and council of the 
Indies, and the governor of theſe places; 
and were afterwards confirmed by the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the clergy of Ceylon 
held at Columbo, 1659. from the 24th of 
February, till the 3d of March. 

They had had enough of the miſchieſs 
that enſued upon theſe alterations, intro- 
duced by new miniſters into the iſle of 
Formoſa, who inſtead of following the foot- 
ſteps of Robert Funius and George Candius, 
(miniſters of the goſpel there,) would in- 
troduce certain novelties. I found it alſo 
abſolutely neceſſary to have theſe queſtions 
and anſwers put not only in the Portu- 
gueſe, but alſo in the Malabar tongue, 
ſeveral copies whereof were ſent to our bre- 
thren at Columbo, Gale, and Negapatnam. 

It is beyond all diſpute that the Low 
Dutch tongue 1s not ſo proper to propa- 
gate our religion here as the Malabar and 
Portugueſe; and conſequently, that the 
miniſters of the goſpel ſent into thoſe parts 
ſhould rather apply themſelves to theſe 
languages, than to impoſe their own upon 
the new converts, which always meets with 
great difficulty, and cannot be introduced 
without vaſt trouble and charges : beſides, 
that it is much more reaſonable one man 
ſhould accommodate himſelf to many, 
than theſe zo one man. It is furthermore 
requiſite, chat as the miniſters ought to 
pay all due reſpect to the magiſtrates, fo 
theſe ſhould treat them with all imaginable 
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Brldeus.civility and honour, to acquire them the tract of the Zaſt- Indies, whilſt it is ſum- Baldæus. 
Q more authority among the natives. mer and dry ſeaſon on the weſt- ſide of the ww 
Manzar bas The iſle of Manaar abounds in fiſh to cape, the winter and rainy ſeaſon appears e and 
pry f ſuch a degree, that the inhabitants here on the oppoſite ſide. The ſame is to 9 2 


f. (as well as at Negumbo) dry and ſend them obſerved in the ifle of Ceylon; for whilſt vers parts 
into other parts in vaſt quantities. They the winter continues about Jafnapatnam, of Ceylon, 


— 


4 te:iliar have here a peculiar fiſh (properly a ſea- the Wannias and Manaar, during the 


kind ef jj. 


calf) of an amphibious nature; the fe- 


males have breaſts, and give ſuck ; and 


the fleſh, when well-boiled, taſtes not un- 
like our ſturgeon, and might eaſily be 
miſtaken for veal. 
But it 1s time we paſs the river of Ma- 
naar towards Mantotte, This river is not 
very deep, nay, on that ſide where you 
come to it over the canal near the caſtle, 
it is ſo ſhallow, that you may wade through 
it with eaſe, the water ſcarce coming u 
to your knees, though it 1s ſo broad, that 
it will take up half an hour before you 
can paſs it. The country on the other 


Te country (ide is called the country of the Mannias, 


of tue Wan- 


Nias, 


under the juriſdiction of our company; 
their churches make up, together with 
thoſe of Manaar, no leſs than fourteen, 
and are under the inſpection of the miniſ- 
ter who reſides in the iſle of Manaar, and 
duly viſits them once a month. This 
country, though it acknowledges the ju- 
riſdiction of our company, pays the uſual 
taxes, furniſhes them with elephants, &c. 


months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, it is ſummer in all the other parts. 
On the contrary, in the months of April 
and May, whilſt it is ſummer about Faf- 


napalnam, which continues ſix or ſeven 


months, it 1s winter and rainy weather at 
Columbo, Gale, and the countries there- 
abouts. In the low-lands, remote from the 
mountanous part of Ceylon, there blow 
only two winds; but about Columbo, Gale, 
and ſome other places, you have duly a 
day and night wind, as upon the coaſt of 
Coromandel, From April till October the 
wind blows conſtantly a brisk gale from 
the ſouth, with a clear air and bright ſun- 
ſhine ; as does the north wind from No- 
vember till April. In Fanuary, February, 
and March, it is generally very calm, with 
intolerable heat; but a dew falls in the 
night; which being very unwholeſome, the 
inhabitants return with ſun-ſet into their 
houſes: and were it not for theſe dews, and 
the ſtrong winds which cool the air, the 
heat would be unſupportable here. 
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yet muſt they be mildly treated, it bring As wc marchcd through the country of Our maren 
their general maxims to diſoblige neither Vannias, we kept a moſt exact diſcipline e Ma: 


Raja Singa, nor the company. and as we had no great plenty of provi- JJ. 
In the year 1658. in the beginning of | Jainapate 


March, (after the taking of Manaar, and 
providing it with a good garriſon,) we 
marched into that country towards Fafna- 
patuam. Manlotte begins to the north of 
the ſalt- river, near the village of Peringaly, 
extending to the ſouth along the ſea- 
ſhore, as far as the river Aripouture, where 
Mouſilipatie begins, near the village of 
Aripou, extending further ſouthward to 
the mountains of Condremale, which face 
the bay, oppoſite to the iſle of Calpentyn, 
and croſs the country Mantotie, ſtretching 
to Settecoulang, fix villages whereof belong 
to Manaar, ſix to 7ajnapatnam, and five 
to Mantotte. 

The reſt of Mantolte and Mouſilipatte 
extends to the eaſt to the great foreſt, (the 
boundary of the country on that ſide.) 
Mantotte itſelf has ſixty four villages, Mou- 
ſlipatte twenty four, and that part of Sette- 
coulang fix, amounting in all to eighty 
four. All theſe countries are very fertile, 
eſpecially in rice, which produces a hun- 
dred-fold crop; but the worſt is, the ele- 
phants do great miſchief in thoſe parts 
that are not very populous, 

It is very remarkable what John de Lucena 
obſerves in the life of Aaverius, viz. that 


on the cape Comoryn, and all along that 
Vor. III. 


ſions, we allowed only a ſmall meaſure of 
rice every day to each ſoldier, rather than 
incommode the inhabitants; and findin 
our forces to be extremely tired by long 
marches, and a e uncapable of 
engaging with the ſame advantage with 
the enemy, in caſe they ſhould be attacked, 
it was reſolved "amy! of marching up to 
the head of the river through the ſand 
ground, to pals the river in boats, chough 
it would require near an hour and a half 
for every boat to paſs it. 


The worſt was, that upon our arrival eaſage 
on the other ſide of the river, we expected over 70 


the enemy ready to give us a warm recep 


tion, becauſe we could not tranſport above 
two hundred, or at moſt three hundred 
men at once over the river, and that the 
bank was very muddy; for I remember 
that ſome years after two elephants paſſing 
over to the Fafnapatnam fide, one of them 
ſtuck in the mud, and was killed by the 
inhabitants, nothing being more common 
than for the elephants to come croſs the 
river to feed upon the fruits of the palm- 
trees, to come at which they trample the 
roots of the trees ſo long with their feet 
till they looſen, and afterwards throw 
them down with their bodies, and fo cat 
the fruit. 
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Baldus. Howeyer the firſt troop of our forces got 
over without any oppoſition; and no ſoon- 


We march 
towards 
Jafnapat- 
nam, 


er had put themſelves in order of battle, 


but received intelligence that the enemy 


were retreated from thence the day before, 
in order to expect us at the head ſpring of 
the river. 

After we had tranſported all our forces 
over the river, the inhabitants treated us 
very civilly, and furniſhed us with plenty 
of proviſions and fruits. The firſt place we 
came to was the chief church of the pro- 
vince of Tenmaracbe, called Chavagatzari; 
where after we had refreſhed ourſelves 
with a good dinner, we marched forward 
the ſame day with two field-pieces to Nava- 
couli, (two hours from Jafnapainam,) where 
we encamped that night. 

The next day (after meg ne we 
marched on to the river, where we ex- 
Er to meet with a vigorous oppoſition; 

ut finding no reſiſtance, we advanced b 
degrees towards the caſtle near the hank 
of Sundecouli, where in the evening we had 


A skirmiſha ſmart skirmiſh with the Portugueſe, of 


with the 


Portugueſe, 


whom we killed many upon the ſpot, 
and poſted qurſelves that night round about 
the before-mentioned church. 

The next following day we advanced to 
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fications, we broke through the wall and 
houſes; and purſuing the enemy from ſtreet 
to ſtreet, under the favour of our cannon 
which opened us the way, we advanced to- 
wards the caſtle. The gth of March we 
made ourſelves maſters of the jeſuits church 
and college at the weſt-end of the city, and 
the 18th following of the church and mo- 
naſtery of the Dominicans on the eaſt-ſide : 
which made us give publick thanks to God 
Almighty for his bleſſings, the text being 
the 7th verſe of the 2oth P/alm. 

The enemy being thus forced to quit 
their houſes, had no other way left than 
to retreat to the caſtle, which they did in 
great diſorder, many of the inhabitants of 
the country thronging in among the Por- 
tugueſe ;, ſo that the caſtle was ſo crowded 
with people that they had not room enough 
to diſpoſe them to any advantage. 

But the better to ſtraiten the caſtle of 
Jafnapatnam, and take away from the 
garriſon all hopes of relief, it was thought 
neceſſary to attack a certain out-work, or 


redoubt, built upon a ſmall iſle inthe middle 


of the river, not far from its entrance, which 
it commands. This fort was built by Au- 
thonia Amiral de Meneſes, and may juſtly 
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the city; which being without any forti- B 
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Dee fort 


Cays/um: 
moned to 
ſurrender. 
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were forced to raiſe our batteries againſt it Baldæu, 


Baldens.be called the key of Fafnapatnam; and if 
I ſuch another were made on the point of 


a 


Calmom, no veſſel could approach the 
caſtle without leave. 

Accordingly we detached a good body 
of men to the iſle of Ourature, in order to 
attack the ſaid fort, in which at that time 
commanded one Hieronimo de Paiva with a 
good garriſon. The iſle of Ourature 
(where formerly the Portugueſe had a caſtle, 
the ruins of which are yet to be ſeen) lying 
at ſome diſtance from this water-tort, we 


Cannon, 


719 


upon the iſle of Caradiva : but finding 


that by reaſon of the diſtance betwixt us 
and them, and the ſtrength of the wall, we 
could make no breach in it, it was reſolved 
to aſſault the place by the help of certain 
veſſels provided with breaſt-works and 
But before we thought fit to ven- 
ture at ſo deſperate an attempt, it was 
reſolved to ſend the following ſummons to 
the commander of the fort. 
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ol, 1 having pleaſed Almighty God to 
moned to 2a bleſs our arms with ſuch ſucceſs, that 


ſennaer. ac there is no poſſibility left for you to 


** refiſt us, or defend yourſelf againſt our 


attacks: it is therefore that we have 
thought fit to let you know (as 1s uſual 
upon ſuch occaſions) that we are come 
to ſummon the fort of Cays, in the name 
** of the ſtates- general of the United Pro- 
vinces, of the governors of the Eaſt- 
India company, and his excellency John 
Maatzuyker governor-· general, and the 
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cc 


ſents I ſummon the ſaid fort, not queſ- 
tioning but that after you have given 
ſufficient proofs of your courage, you 
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council of the Indies; as by theſe pre- 
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& will now conſider how unable you 
are to reſiſt our force. Do not there- 
fore obſtinately reſiſt God's will, and 
* our ſtrength, ſince we offer you ſuch 
conditions as are generally allowed to 
brave ſoldiers. But in caſe you will be 
obſtinate in making trial of our ſtrength, 
ve proteſt before God and the chriſtian 
* world, that we are innocent of all the 
*© fatal conſequences and miſeries that are 
likely to befal you; being reſolved on 
* our ſide, (if God grants us victory,) 
to treat you after the ſevereſt manner, 
according to the cuſtom of war, and 
not to hearken to any conditions. You 


have given ſufficient proofs of your 
courage 
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Baldznus.** courage to admiration; it is time there- 
A fore you ſhould now act with prudence, 
and conſult your ſafety, We expect 
your poſitive anſwer within three hours 
© by the bearer of this, or whom your ex- 
* cellency ſhall think fir to ſend to us, 
* who ſhall return ſafely upon our word 
* and honour : ſubſcribing my ſelf (as 
you think fit) either your friend or 


enemy.“ 


* 


From the camp, 


The admiral and ge- 
10 April 1658. 


neral of the Dutch 
forces, both by ſea 
and land. 


This letter being tranſlated into Porty- 
gucſe, was ſent into the fort; the com- 
mander whereof remembring the old verſe, 


Fiſtula dulce canit, volucrem dum decipit 
auceps, 


ſent the following anſwer. 


+ __ HAT the fort belonging to nobo- 
TOW: M0 dy but to the king of Portugal 
& his maſter, he was obliged to maintain 
© the ſame for his majeſty till the laſt 
« drop of his blood. That he could do 
© no more than what pleaſed God to per- 
% mit him; but neither he nor his men 
& were to be terrified by threats, 


A Deſcription of CEYLON. 


Cr. XLV. 


This bold anſwer made us think of no- 
thing elſe but force; ſo that we were — 2 
ring every thing for an aſſault; which would | 
have coſt us many a brave fellow, had not the 
want of freſh water in the fort obliged them 
to come to a capitulation. For having no 
other freſh water in the fort, but what was 
preſerved in a large wooden ciſtern, part 
whereof was taken away by the ſhips, that 
tranſported ſome - women of quality with 
their riches from Zafnapatnam to Negapat- 
nam, and the reſt being ſpoiled by our 
bombs, they were glad to accept ſuch ar- 
ticles as we were willing to give them, LE 
which however were very honourable, the w/o, 
ſoldiers being allowed to march out with © 
all the marks of honour, and to be tranſ- 
ported into Europe. The commander, who 
had a wite and children, was permitted to 
go to the Indian coaſt, or that of Coro- 
mandel. The 28th of April I preached the 
thankſgiving ſermon for this ſurrender, 
upon the text out of the 48th P/alm, ver. 8. 
Upon this occaſion captain Cornelius Rob, 
the younger, (who died two years after at 
Amſterdam, captain Peter Waſch, (who was 
killed afterwards before Cochin,) and Mr. 
Van der Rheede, gave moſt ſignal proofs of 
their courage. Since that time divers 
vaults for freſh water have been made in 
this fort, and in Manaar, 


CHAP. XLV. 


Continuation of the Siege of Jafnapatnam. 


Seafight before Goa, 


Divers Engagements betwixt the Dutch and Portugueſe. Jafna- 
patnam ſurrendered. Some Portugueſe living among the Hol- 


landers there, plot againſt 


them : Are betrayed by a Topas. The 


Provinces and Churches of Jafnapatnam. 


4 rf UT it istime to return to the caſtle 

of Jatna- of Jafnapatnam, which being built 

patnam. upon a rock, and ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
triple wall, ſeemed to defy both our mines 
and cannon, eſpecially ſince we were not 
ſo well provided with gun-powder as we 
ſhould have been; wherefore we thought 
it our ſafeſt way to expect that from time, 
which force was not likely to procure, re- 
ſolving in the mean while to annoy the 
enemy as much as poſſibly we could with 
our bombs, which killed them abundance 
of men. 

Ne Portu- The enemy finding themſelves in a little 

gueſe en. time reduced to great ſtraits, ſent out di- 

e in vers boats to fetch ſome freſh proviſions 


Vain to , f 
fetch provi-irom the iſlands, but were always forced 


ſuns. to return without ſucceſs. Upon this oc- 
x 


caſion rand Gotskens born at the Hague, 
then director of the company in Perſia, 
and Barent Clebont, then a lieutenant, 
ſince a captain at Fafnapatnam, behaved 
themſelves bravely, being both wound- 
ed, one near the mouth, the other in the 
knee, 

The Portugueſe in the mean while living A Topas 
in hopes of ſuccours from Goa, ſent a letter ©7% 0 
by a certain Topas from Trinquemale, 2 
med Ignatius Teras, to their admiral; but 
this negro coming over to us with the let- 
ter, we ſent a good body of our beſt forces 
to prevent their landing, but we heard of 
none. 

On the other hand, we received the joy- Dutch 
ful news, that commodore Adrian Reo- pol ul 
thaus had, March 23. in an gan W 
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Baldens, 


geveral ſen 


engaße 
ments be- 


ſwixt them. 


with the Portugueſe near Goa, burnt one of 
their biggeſt galleons, called the St. Tho- 
mas, and had ſo difabled the reſt, that 
they had bur little hopes left of relieving 
Zafnapatunam. For which victory we gave 
publick thanks to God the 26th of May, 
1658. The text was taken out of Exodus 
XV. 9. 

About the ſame time I received a letter 
from the reverend Theodoro Sas, (ſince mi- 
niſter at Malacca,) then in the Dutch fleet 
before Goa, intimating, That the 2oth of 
January, in the ſame year 1658. the Por- 
tugueſe attacked us with ten galleons and 
ſome frigats : the engagement laſted till 
night, without any conſiderable damage on 
our ſide. That on the 27th and 29th of 
the ſame month, another combat en- 
ſued, without any great loſs on both 
ſides. The 3d of February the enemy at- 
tacked us once more; but were chaſed un- 
der their caſtle. In all theſe three en- 
gagements the Dutch had no more than 
nine men killed, and a few wounded. The 
letter was dated aboard the Phenix, crui- 
ſing before the bar of Goa, February 11. 
1638. 

In the mean while our forces having 
ſo cloſely ſurrounded the caſtle of Faſna- 
patnam with their lines and works, that 
they could not ſtir even with the leaft 
boat, without being taken or ſunk ; and 
being now deſtitute of all hopes of relief, 


they hung out the white flag the 21ſt of 


Zune on the ſouth-eaſt baſtion. The ca- 
itulation was agreed upon the next fol- 
owing day, under theſe conditions: That 

the garriſon ſhould march out with their 

arms, colours flying, drums beating, &c. 


and take along with them one piece of 


cannon, and to be tranſported to Europe. 
the head-officers ſhall be civilly treated, 


and to be conducted to one or other of 


their forts, and the eccleiiaſticks to the 
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coaſt of Coromandel. All gold, filver, 
and other precious moveables, ſhall be 
left to the diſpoſal of the conquerors ; the 
inhabitants ſhall likewiſe be tranſported to 
what part of the Indies they like beſt, moſt 


of whom went afterwards by the way of 


Malacca to Batavia. 


Trey march Accordingly Joh de Melo, Leonardo 


vit - 


d'Oliveiro, Viador de Fazendas, and Antho- 
nio Mendes d' Aranha, marched out of the 
caſtle with the reſt of the head-officers, 
Rodrigo Boralho delivering the keys ar the 
ſame time to major John van der Laan; but 
they were ſo weak, that they did not think 


fit to carry along with them their piece of 
cannon, though they ſpent two whole days 


in marching out. A conſiderable num- 

ber of ſoldiers laid down their arms and 

colours before the ſtandard of che compa- 
Vol. III. 
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ny, as did many of the inhabitants, (a- Baldeus. 
mong whom was Caſpar Figeiro, the WWW 


ſcourge of the Cingaleſe,) with their wives 
and children, negroes, forty or fifty eccle- 
ſiaſticks, Franciſcans, Jeſuits, and Domi- 
nicans; notwithſtanding that during the 
ſiege (which laſted three months and a 
halt) they had loſt near one thouſand ſix 
hundred men by the ſword and mortality. 

Immediately after commodore Peter de 
Bitter was ſent to Batavia, by the way of 
Malacca, to bring this joytul news to 
Mr. Jobn Maatzuyker our general, and the 
council of the Indies. The 23d of June 
I preached a thankſgiving-ſermon out of 
Exodus xvii. 15. which was continued 
every year on the fame day. 

When we entered the caſtle, we found 
it all battered to picces by our bombs; 
and ſuch was the ſtench, that for ſome 


time no body could abide there, We took The caſ#e 
care to have the ſprings cleared, the dung ed 


removed, the churches, houſes, and walls 
repaired ; three hundred cocoa-trees were 
allo to be planted, and many houſes that 
ſtood too near the ditch of the caſtle, to 
be broken down ; and to incourage the 
inhabitants of the country to ſettle here, the 
cuſtom upon tobacco was taken off, and 
Jacob Rhee our head- factor, a very under- 
ſtanding perſon, conſtituted, pro tempore, 
commander in chief here. 

Things being thus diſpoſed, our forces 


were ſoon after tranſported to the coaſt of 
Coromandel, in order to reduce the city of 


Negapatuam. We left but a ſlender garri- 
ſon at Fafnapainam, compoſed for the 
moſt part of Portugueſe, who had taken 
ſervice among us; beſides which there was 
a 1 number of priſoners in the 
caſtle. 


Theſe, in conjunction with ſome of the 


A treache- 


natives, (not without the conſent of Ra- rous deſign 


ja Singa,) framed a plot againſt us. Their 
deſign was to murder all the officers in the 


ormed a- 


gainſt the 
Dutch at 


caſtle, whilſt J was preaching in Portu- Jafnapat 
gueſe in the city; which done, certain nam. 


perſons of their gang ſhould attack and kill 
the guard, and thus to make themſelves 
maſters of the caſtle. 

It happened by accident, That whilſt T 
was preaching, Don Manoel Andrado, one 
of our Cingaleſe captains and Modeliar, 
coming with eighteen of his followers(who 
generally attended him) to the church, re- 
mained in the porch, where he could 
hear as well as within the church. He 


was not a little furpriz'd (as he himſelf 


told me afterwards) to ſee the Portugueſe 
remain ſtanding likewiſe without the church 
door, and Jaying their hands upon their 
{words ; yet not being able to gueſs the 
true reaſon thereof, this treachery was not 

8X diſcovered 
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Baldzus. diſcovered till ſome days after, when the 
WL whole deſign being laid open to Mr. Ja- 


” dijeover- , Van der Rhee, he took care to double 


the guards, to ſhut the caſtle gates, and 
to ſecure all ſuch as had a hand in the 
plot. The next thing was to ſend for 
me by a letter, (I being then viſiting the 
churches in the country.) Upon the receipt 
whereof I returned immediately to the 
caſtle; where with great aſtoniſhment I 
had an account given me of the whole de- 
ſign; how it had been diſcovered ; and the 
traitors ſecured : ior which delivery I 
preached a ſolemn thankſgiving- ſermon 
in Low-Dutch the 15th of September , 


A certain jeſuit, named Caldero, a na- 
tive of Malacca, was beheaded. This un- 
tortunate perlon being prevented by fick- 
nels from going along with the reſt of the 
Portugueſe clergymen, had not been con- 
ceined in this treacherous deſign, much 
leſs given his conſent to it: but fone of 
tlic traitors having given notice thereof 
io him by letters, wherein they ſtiled him 
the Taler of their ſouls, he was unwilling 
to betray his countrymen, for which he 
Paid now with his head: eleven more were 
hanged, and afterwards expoſed in the 
open country on trees; but the heads of 


1658. out of the book of Ether, Chap. ix. Ba; 
20, - - 24. 

Not long after moſt of the traitors ha- 
ving confeſſed their crimes, ſome were con- 
demned to be hanged, others to be be- 
headed, and ſome to be laid upon the 
wheel, The three chief heads of this 
conſpiracy, were a certain inhabitant 6; 
Manaar, one Don Louys, and another P;;-. 
tygueſe : theſe three were laid upon the 
wheel, or a croſs; and after they had re. 
ceived a ſtroke with the ax in the neck 
and on the breaſt, had their entrails ta- 
ken out, and the heart laid upon the 
mouth, 


7 
, 527 * 
47 413. 


The traute, 
e Fecite d. 


the ringleaders were fixed upon poles 12 
the market-place, 

The caſtle of 7aſnapatuam is of a qua- 
drangular figure, and ſtrongly fortified 
with very high and thick walls. It 1s 
bigger in circuit than the caſtle of Bata- 
via, being the capital city of the whole 
kingdom. Philippa de Olivero, after ha- 
ving defeated the Cingaleſe near Achiavel® gte Poru- 
li, not far from the great pagode, ( the gueſe cone 
ruins whercof are to be ſcen to this day, 9 
took the ſame from the emperor of Cn⁴α˙ * 
Hard by this pagode is to be ſeen a moli 
miraculous ſpring, twenty four rocls in 
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9e. circumference, cut out of an entire rock, 
or, as the inhabitants will have it, open— 
ed by a thunderbolt; of which more here- 
after, when we ſhall treat of the iſles of 
Jatuapatnam. We took it after it had 
been ſorty years in the poſition of the 
Portigglieſe. 
Nu Jaſnapatuam is divided into four pro- 
brate  VINCES, which are very populous : its whole 
2 length is about ſix German leagues, and 
its breadth three, being well inhabited 
and adorned with villages and churches, 
The whole number of the villages a- 
mounts to one hundred and fifty nine, 
of their own churches thirty four, beſides 


the Dutch and Portugueſe churches, J watered with ſeveral ſprings. 
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In Auguſt 1658, the reformed religion 
was the firſt time (as in all other churches 
of Jaſnapalnam and Manaar) introduced 
and taught here by me. The 1 2th of aua 

eſacra- py, 1601, the holy ſacrament was the firſt 
e timc adminiſter'd to twelve communt. 
„„ cants of the natives. The 19th of April, 
in the ſame year, their number increaſed 
Wks to fifteen, and before my departure to 
thirty, In the year 10605. we had above 
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of CEYLON. 


the fouth of a river, which makes it a kind 
of an iſland, and exonerates it felt in two 
ditierent channels into the lea, 


The provinces of Jatrapatiam are Bel- T70vmeese| 


Jatnapat - 


1 | 3 £ 4 Fad * . 44 *54 y . 
lgamme, Tenmarache, Waddemarache, and, 


Patichiarapalle. The province of Belligam- 

me has fourteen churches, the chief where- 

of 15 7 elipoie, a large ſtructure, with a * e 
double row of pillars ; the houſe thereun- elfe 
to belonging is the work of the jeluits, 
beautify'd with a pleaſant garden, hand- 

lome court, and moſt delicious vineyards, 
affording moſt forts of Indian fruits, and 
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one thouſand ſchool- boys, among whom 
were four hundred and eighty who could 
anſwer all the queſtions relating to the 
chief points of our religion. I have had 
ſometimes no leſs than two thouſand au- 
{litors in this church. 

A certain Indian, named Michael Fon 
ſecd, asked me once a very odd queſtion, 
viz. When John baptized Chriſt, whether 
he baptized bini in the name of God the 

Father. 
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the gulph of Bengale, and borders to WWW. 
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Baldeus. Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ? and 

being anſwered Yes, he reply'd, That thus 
Feſus Chriſt was baptized, in his own name; 
which he could not well comprebend. 1 
told him, there was not the leaſt abſurdi- 
ty in the matter, ſince Jeſus Chriſt was 
not baptized upon his own account, or as 
God alone, nor as a bare man, but as 
being endowed both with the divine and 
human nature. That the Son of God could 
not be baptized otherwiſe but in the name 
of God; and that under the word God, 
was not only comprehended the father, 
but alſo the ſon and holy ghoſt: that 
Jeſus Chriſt was the ſame in eſſence with 
the father and the holy ghoſt; and that 
there were no degrees in the deity 3 for 
though the father was the firſt, yet were 
the ſon as well and truly God as the father 
and holy ghoſt: wherewith he was well 
ſatisfied. For the Indians being gene- 
rally very ingenious, they will ask many 
acute queſtions, as concerning the creation 
and end of the world, the immortality of 
the ſoul, hell, and ſuch like. 

oats Moſt of the churches here have certain 

near the ſcaffolds or theatres near them, eſpecially 

churches. that of Telipole, where the jeſuits uſed to 
repreſent certain hiſtories of the bible to the 
people on holidays. 

The church About half an hour thence ſtands the 

Mallsgam. church Mallagam, of good brick-work, 
with an adjacent houſe built upon two 
arches, and a handſome pair of ſtairs 
leading to the top of it. The church 
was begun by the Portugueſe 3 but finiſhed 
by the Dutch. It has two hundred ſchool- 
boys; but not above fix hundred audi- 
tors. 

The church The church Mayletti is about five quar- 

Mayletti, ters of an hour from Telipole. Here are 
ſeven hundred fifty ſchool-boys, all taught 
by one maſter, who has more work than the 
two at Telipsle : the auditors of this church 
amount to one thouſand five hundred, or one 
thouſand fix hundred. The church is a 
large ſtructure of ſtone : the houſe belong- 
ing to it 1s lofty, with a balcony on the 
top of it, affording a very fine proſpect 
into the main fea ; ſo that it may well de- 
ſerve the name of Belle videre. The 
church is not above halt a mile from the 


ſea-ſide, They abound here in fiſh, ſuch 
J 


as crabs, ſoles, plaice, Sc. as likewiſe inBalde;; 
hares and partridges. WY 

The church Achiavelli lies about two cpu, 3. 
hours from Telipole : it is a large and lotty chiayelli 
ſtructure built of ſtone, capable of con- 
taining two thouſand perſons; it was not 
finiſhed till in our time. The village lies Pleaſant. 
extremely pleaſant among the woods, %, ON 
ſtored with vaſt quantities of turtle-doves, ONE 
which coo at certain hours three times a 
day, and ſerve the inhabitants inſtead ot 
a clock, to know the time of the day. 
They have alſo plenty of hares, ſtags, and 
wild-boars; but are alſo annoyed by the 
ſerpents. 

As divers old Brahmans live in this 
place, ſo were the inhabitants not ſo for- 
ward in embracing the chriſtian religion ; 
the antient Brahman, named Philippo, 
does not want the knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of our religion; but is more 
inclined to the hiſtorical, than the doc- 
trinal part. Among others there lived 
here a certain Brahman, a learned perſon, 
with whom I uſed to have frequent con- 
verſation, whilſt I lived at Achiavelli: he 
was baptized at laſt in the 46th year 
of his age, and afterwards writ the 
Hiſtory of the Life and Paſſion of our Sa- 
viour, ina lofty poetical ſtile, in the Latin 
Malabar, called Hanſcreet, which is quite 
different from the common Malabar cha- 
racters. The ſchool here has about four 
or five hundred boys, and the church ſeyen 
eight or nine hundred auditors. 

About an hour from Telipole ſtands the Tt ch 
church Ondewil, in a great plain, with an nt 
adjacent large ſtone-houſe, formerly the 
habitation of a Franciſean fryar. The 
ſoil is very luſcious here, and fertile in rice, 
Naceny, and other eatables. The ſchool- 
boys amount to ſix hundred, and the au- 
ditors to nine hundred or one thouſand. 

Two hours diſtant from the caſtle 1— 
the church Batecotte, with a lofty adjacent 88 
houſe, flat on the top, and adorned with 
a pleaſant garden, well ſtored with trees; 
the fields round about it are extremely 
fruitful, Ir is ſeated near the Salt River, 
and abounds in fiſh and all manner of 
other proviſions. Of ſchool-boys they have 
here about eight or nine hundred, and of 
auditors in the church near two thouſand. 


About 
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Baldæus. About half an hour from Batecotte is named Ambroſio. The inhabitants flock Bald, 
GY vw the church Paneteripou, a neat and mag- to church with ſo much zeal, that Wy ww. 
The church nificent edifice of ſtone, with a pleaſant there is ſcarce room to contain them all. 

_— houſe near it built upon arches, with two Two hours from Fafnapatnam, and one The church 
= ſpacious rooms and a gallery, fine gardens, from Changane, ſtands the church Ma. Manipay. 
and a delicious fiſh-pond, or ciſlern. The xipay. About five hundred ſixty children 
ſchool is frequented by fix hundred boys, are educated in this ſchool. It is ſcarce to 
who in my time had made ſuch conſidera- be imagined, that at fo ſmall a diſtance 
ble progrets, that they could reture the there ſhould be ſo great a difference betwixt 
popiſh errors concerning purgatory, the the people, the inhabitants here being 
mals, indulgences, auricular confeſſion, Se. a malicious generation, ſuperſtitious, and 
Mr. Andrew the ſchool-maſter, and his {till much inclined to paganiſm. The church 
uſher, being perſons very diligent in their is big enough to contain two thouſand 
{tations. The inhabitants are very de- ſouls, but ſeldom above ſeven or eight 
vout here, and at ſermon- time ſeldom leſs hundred come to hear the ſermons. Ihe 
than tweive or thirteen hundred come to houſe 1s built only of clay, and covered 
church. with palm: tree leaves. Juſt before the 

Ve Gch, The church Changane is not above a church is a fine pond or ciſtern with freſh 
Changane good mile from Paneteripou, lying with water, near which ſtood formerly one of 
this and Batzcotte in a triangle, almoſt at their Pagodes. This place is inhabited b 
an equal diſtance from one another. Both ſeveral of the ſamily of Madapoli, who 
the church and adjacent houſe are built of were concerned in the plot (lately menti- 
ſtone, as is alſo Paneteripou : they are very oned) with Don Louys. 
conveniently built with a court before, The church Yanarpore ſtands Juſt under me church 
turrounded by a brick wall; behind is an the caſtle of Zafzapainam, moſt inhabited Vanarpone- 
orchard of Coche and Portugueſe fig-trees, by waſhers, Vauar ſignifying as much 
beſides Potators, Banances, &c. The ſchool as a waſher in the Malabar. It is not 
is frequented by ſeven hundred boys, who very big, nor has a houſe belonging to it. 
are carefully inſtructed by their ichool-maſter The ſchool-boys amount to two hundred, 
Vol. III. | 8Y and 
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Baldus. and the auditors in the church to about bout an hundred printers of callicoes were Baldas, N. 
tive or fix hundred ſouls. tranſplanted hither from the coaſt of Cox. ae 8 
The church Juſt by YVanarpone is the church Nalour, mandel, to the no ſmall prejudice of the Th 
Nalour. built only of clay, and ſlenderly covered. chriſtian religion, though the company oo 


were no great gainers by it; ſince it is 
evident, that for want of good water at 
Fafnapatuam, the lame cannot be brought 
to their true perfection, and therefore rs 
much better bougnt and tranſported from 
the coaſt of Coromandel, 


Here alſo ſtood formerly a Pagode. The 
ſchool is trequented by about five hundred 
and ninety children, who are not fo well 
verſed in the points of the chriſtian reli- 
gion as moſt of the reſt, the people here 
retaining ſtill a ſtrong inclination to pa- 
ganiſm, eſpecially ſince ſome years ago a- 


— 
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both the church and ſtate, eſpecially if 
they are allowed the burning of their dead, 
and ſome other pagan ceremonies they 
much inſiſt upon. 

It is further to be feared, that in time 
there may be a promiſcuous copulation be- 
twixt the chriſtians and pagans, which muſt 
needs produce direful effects in the church. 
It may be objected, that ſevere puniſh- 
ments will put a ſtop to that evil, (ſome 


This is certain, that this generation is 
very miſchievous to the chriſtians here, 
it being frequent to ſee them appear in pub- 
lick painted with Cizza, or aſhes, (account- 
ed holy among them,) and to carry their 
beads ; beſides that, the Moo/s have their 
publick ſchools allowed them of late years. 
| muſt confeſs that whilſt Mr. Anthony 
Paviliven (at the time of my being there) 
was governor of 7afnapaiuam, he did all 


in him lay to aſſiſt me (at my requeſt) in 
ſtopping the progreſs of the pagan ſuper- 
ſtitions, and was not well pleaſed to lee the 
callico printers introduced here, it being 
not without reaſon) to be feared that in 
time they may (by promiſcuous marriages) 
ncrcaſe to ſuch a number as may endanger 


having already been puniſhed with death 
upon that account ;) but this does not al- 
together removed the danger: beſides 
that, it ought to be conſidered whether 
ſuch a ſeverity be conſonant to the word 
of God, or not. 


The 
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Baldieus. The laſt church, not far from the city, 
ss called Sundecouli, belonging to the Ci— 
The church q,;1; or chairmen and water-carriers. The 
church 1s a neat ſtructure; but the inhabi- 
tants an idle and baſe generation. About 
four hundred and fifty children belong to 
the ſchool; but ſeldom frequent it, becauſe 


sunde- 
couli. 
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they generally go abroad a filhing with Bald, 
their parents. Seldom above four hundred Way Www 
come to church; whereas there are about 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. It is a plea- 
ſant place, deliciouſly ſeated among trees 
of a conſiderable bigneſs. Thus far we 
have ſpoken of the province Belligamme, 
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and its churches, unto which belong like- 
wiſe Copay and Pontour, containing about 
eight hundred ſchool-boys, and two thou- 
ſand ſouls. The children in theſe ſchools 
are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral forms, ac- 
cording to their reſpective degrees of pro- 
ficiency; ſo that thoſe who have learned 
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(for inſtance) the Creed and Our Father, 
teach thoſe that ſcarce know to ſay Our 
Father. Among theſe boys, they have 
{ome they call Merinhos, who take an ac 
count of ſuch as are abſent, and return 
them to the maſter, or the head Merino 
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The ſecond, third, and fourth Provinces, with their reſpective 
Churches, belonging to Jafnapatnam. The Iſles of Jafnapatnam. 
Vaſt Number of Chriſtians. The Author's Zeal in promoting the 


Chriſtian Religion. 


HE ſecond province of Fafuapalnam 

is Tenmarache, which contains five 

churches, with the villages thereunto be- 

The church longing. The firſt is the church Nava- 
wacouli. i ſeated in a pleaſant plain, abounding 


in cattle and fruit, as the woods afford 
great ſtore of apes and monkeys, and all 
ſorts of veniſon and wild towl. Both the 
church and adjacent houſe are only of clay, 
and covered with palm leaves, The ſchool 
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Baldœus. is frequented by four hundred children, and 
the church by ſeven or eight hundred au— 
ditors. 

An hour from Navacouli ſtands the 
church of Chavogatzery, the biggeſt of the 
whole proviu'?, and the adjacent houſe 
very ſtrong and well-built, having a plea- 
| ſant proſpe& towards the ſea, with fine 
} gardens, well fored with all forts of Ju- 
| dian fruits: they abound in fiſh, for they 


1 The church 
* of Chava- 
: gatzery. 
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of ſmall birds. The church and houſe 

are only of clay, and covered with leaves, 

like that of Navacouli. The ſchool has 

tive hundred and fifty children, and the 

Church eleven or twelve hundred audi- 
z, £Ors. 

Betwixt Cathay and the church Waranni 
are ſandy and difficult ways. The church 
itands in the midſt of a ſmall wood of 
areck, coco, palm, banano's, mango's, 


C 


7e churc 
Waranni. 
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live upon husbandry and fiſhing. The Zo!y; 
ſchool is frequented by a thouſand children, WWW 
who are inſtructed by two maſters and an 

uſher, and the church by betwixt two and 

three thouſand ſouls. 

The church Cathay is an hour from Cha- — cl urch 
vagatgery, through ſandy and difficult Ry: 
ways, but full of ponds ſtored with wild 
ducks; beſides which they abound in 


ſnipes, herns, Indian ravens, and all ſorts 
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cajou, and guiavo- trees. This place af- 
fords, beſides the ordinary melons, the 
moſt delicious water- melons in the Indies. 
The church is but ſlenderly built, and in- 
cloſed with a wall of earth, as is likewiſe 
the houſe ; yet has it divers ſpacious apart- 
ments, and a handſome entrance, The 
ſchool has about eight hundred children, 
and the church two thouſand five hun- 
dred auditors. 
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Bi/i-vs, The laſt church of Teumarache is that 

of Illondi Matual, unto which belongs the 

— church village of Nagar Kojel, famous for a large 

\ond1 

ua. Pagode that ſtood there formerly. The 
church is only of clay; but the adjacent 
houſe of ſtone, unto which you aſcend by 
ſteps: it has three large apartments, a 
neat entrance, and a fair proſpect. Here- 
abouts are great numbers of peacocks ; and 
ſometimes they ſee ſome elephants in this 
tract of land. The company alſo main- 
tains here ſome tame elephants, as in di- 
vers other places, they being ſeparated at 
ſome diſtance for the better conveniency 
of their fodder. Unto this ſchool belong 
about ſix hundred and fifty children, and 
to the church eleven or twelve hundred 

| auditors. 

Le 4 The third province is called JVaddemas 

tmarache ache, having only three churches, It 
aftords ſuch plenty of paſture, of cows, 
ſneep, goats, fowl, pigeons, and partri- 
ges, that you may buy a ſheep for eight 
pence or ten pence, ſixty eggs for three 
pence, and four good pullets tor a tanam, 


or hve Pence, 
7 


38 The tirſt church is called Catavelli: the 
navelli, 


church and adjacent houſe are both of 
brick, the laſt having a ſummer-houſe on 
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the top of it, from whence you have a Balda. 
delightful proſpect into the plain. The WWW 
ſchool has ſix hundred children, and 
the church ten or twelve hundred audi- 
tors. 
The ſecond church is Ureprtti ; the vil- 
lage 1s inhabited by a ſet of vagabonds and 
thieves, of the family of the Nalloas, not 
much inclined to religion. The ſchool is 
trequented by ſix hundred and ninety chil- 
dren, and the church by eight or nine hun- 
dred auditors, leſs or more. The children 
are taught here to make their letters in the 
land. 

The church Paretiture is the fineſt and The church 
largeſt of this province, called by the Por- Faretiture. 
tugteſe Punta das Pedras, or the Rocky 
Point. Paretiture, hgnifies in the Malaba— 
tongue, as much as Caltton's Harbour, from 
the great quantity of cotton that grows 
thereabouts on ſmall trees. Not long ago, 
whilit we were engaged in war with the 
Engliſh, a fort was ordered to be erected 
here. During the war with Poren the 


Z 


Dutch carried off from hence onc of their 
ricſts, and plundered Mau at the ne. 
} 85 0 . ] ele 4 4. wt! 6 1 skirmiſh be- 


lame time. Hereabours allo happened a ewixe the 

{marr engagement betwixt the Porlrgueſe Portuguele 

and ys, herein we were hard put to 5 
8 and place 
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Baldeus.and loſt, among others, captain Fob! 

WyYw Hoogh/aten. During the ſiege of Zafna- 
patnam, the Portugueſe expected the land- 
ing of their ſuccours 1n this place, 


Cray. X LVI. 


is put out on a long pole for their direc- Bald 
tion. The church was much decay'd, bur \ yy 
has been repaired of late. Juſt before th- 
church ſtands a tall tamerind trec, which 
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The laſt and furthermoſt province is cal- 
led Palebiarapalle, which has four churches, 
and as many ſchools. This province is 
very ſandy and unwholeſome, wants good 
water, and is much infeſted by the cle- 
phants, by reaſon of the vaſt quantity of 
wild palm trees that grow here, and afford 
food to the poorer ſort of inhabitants, 
though the elephants throw down ſome 
hundreds every year, being very greedy 
after the fruit when it comes to maturi— 
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and kill in a little time. The itch and 
ſmall-pox, are alſo very common here : 
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A good The road is ſo good here, that ſhips may affording a very agreeable ſhadow in the 

road. ride ſafe at anchor for ſeven or eight heat of the day, the people are often in- G. 
months; but they muſt take care to de- ſtructed by the miniſter, to the number of e 
part before the northern Moiſſon, which three thouſand. The ichool has about one 5 
renders this ſhore very dangerous: ſo ſoon thouſand children. 
as any ſhips are diſcovered at ſea, a flag 
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The inhabitants being very poor, and fecd- 


ing moſt generally upon unw holeſome dict, 
ſuch as dried fiſh, pounates, kelenges, 
and a httle rice. As this province bor- 
ders upon Raja Singa's country, fo they 
are ſubject to the incurſions of the Cinga- 
leſe, which is the reaſon that the houfe be- 
longing to the church of Poclepolay (the 
firſt in this province) is ſurrounded with 


"eo ty. Ata certain ſcaſon of the year the a high wall, with port-holes in the nature 
Patchiara. Children are ſcized here with a certain of a redoubt. The ſchool has about three 
8 Welling in the belly and groin, which hundred children, and the church ſix hun- 
WH04e/86N76. 


ſweeps away a good number of them, 
They are alſo afflicted with certain fe- 
vers, like thoſe of Manaar,) which re- 
gulate their fits according to the moon, 


© 


ured auditors, Here are certain women 
who have a way to play upon carthen 
veſſels, or mugs, (called Callangs,) by 
blowing into them, as into a W 
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Briley; This province affords a kind of wood, called 

Jager 5-Wood, (or Hunter Wood, which 
for its goodneſs 1s tranſpcrted to the coaſt 
of Coromandel, 

mie church Two good hours from Poelepolay ſtands 

Mogom - the church of Mogommale, in a wood, 


mie, with an adjacent houſe, both well built; 
the ſchool has about four hundred and fif- 
ty children, and the church nine hundred 
auditors. 

Ts chun, The church Tambamme is the largeſt 

Timbam. and beſt ſeated in the whole province. 

tne, The ſchool has five hundred. children, 
and the church nine hundred auditors. 

Tie church, Mulipalto is the laſt church, about a 


Mylipatro, day's journey from 7afuapatnam, near the 
head of the river, called Paſſo Seco, or 
the Dry Paſſage, where we have a Pa- 
lenka guarded with ſome ſoldiers. The 
church-houſe is provided with port-holes 
for its defence; but the church is mean 
and ſmall. The ſchool has no more 
than two hundred and fifteen children, 
and the church ſcarce three hundred and 
fifty auditors. 

Thus far of Jaſnapatuam, and its pro- 
vinces, churches, and ſchools : we will now 
paſs over into the adjacent iſles, which are 

ſix in number. 


The firſt of thete iſles is Ourature, which Baldzy:. 
has three churches, viz. Aleputti, Ne... 
lane, and St. John, or Ourature; all which Qurature 
have together about eight hundred ſchool- 8 
boys, and two thouſand ſix hundred audi- patnam. 
tors. This iſle has been ſubject to great floods 
both before and in the time of the Por- 
tugrueje, to ſuch a degree, that the people 
were forced to fave themſelves on the tops 
of the trees. Of this we ſaw an inſtance ,,, inſtance 
in the year 1638. when a moft furious of s food. 
tempeſt, accompanied by a hurricane, raiſ- 
ed the waters beyond the ſhore to ſuch 
a height, that it broke into the water- 
gate of the caſtle, throwing down every 
thing that ſtood in the way; the tiles 
were all blown from the houſes, the trees 
tore up by the roots, and unſpeakable 
damage done, both to men and cattle, 

After the tury of the tempeſt was fome- 

what allayed, ſeveral fiſhes were taken in 

the church-porch, which had been car- 

ried along with the water over the cor- 

tin. This iſle has plenty of fiſh andz;; ,,,. 
ſtags : it produces alſo a certain fmalld#- 
root, called Saye, uſed by the dyers to. 
dye red cloths. They make allo very 

good butter here, and have ſtore of Jarks, 

and ſome ſca-gulls, 
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Baldæus. The iſle of Ourature and Caradiva are 
WY ſeparated by the river; in the midſt where- 
nn of lies the fort Cays, (or Ham's-Heel,) of 
A which we have ſpoken before. From this 
ifle the elephants are embarked by means 

of a bridge, and tranſported to Coroman- 

del and Bengale. This iſle is ſuppoſed 

to produce the beſt Saye in the Indies. 


finiſhed in my time, as was that of Oura- 
ture, which was ſet on fire by the Portu- 
gucſe. The ſchool is frequented by four 
hundred and ninety children, and the 
church by ten or eleven hundred per- 


Crnae. XLV. 


It has a well-built church and houſe be- Baldzy;, 
longing to it of ſtone : the church was 


ſons, 
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\ 2 a A 
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Somewhat further into the ſea to the 

and. Tight, as you ſail to the iſle Pongardiva, 
lies a little iſland called Iba Deſerta, 1. e. 

the Deſert Iſland, by the Portugucſe. This 

iſle, as well as that of Carativa, abounds 

in ſerpents, and furniſhes our ſhips with 


The Deſert 


fuel. 
Pongardi- Pongardiva is à large iſle z but the 
va. ground being rocky, produces but little 


for the ſuſtenance of mankind, except 
ſtags, hares, and peacocks, in great quan- 
tities; they abound alſo in fiſh, and eſpe- 
cially in large oiſters, which are better 
to ſtew than to be caten raw. The men 
are generally much taller here than in 
any other part of the Indies. The ſchool 
has two hundred children, and the church 
eight hundred auditors. 

Analaiva, The ifle Analativa is ſmall, but pro- 

B. Clara. duces vaſt plenty of oifters. The 1inha- 
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bitants of both ſexes amount to abon. 
eight hundred, and two hundred children. 
It has a little church and convenient houſc: 
near it. It was formerly called Don 
Clara, from a certain lady that lived there, 
and was miſtreſs of it in the time of the 
Portugueſe. They ſtill ſhew there a chair 
wherein ſhe uſed to fit, which is big 
enough to hold conveniently two perſons 
at once. 


The iſland Naznativa has got its name Nainativ: 


from the great number of 7ackals that 
are found there z of which more anon. 
It is very ſmall, and inhabited by Bra/- 
mans turned chriſtians, who lead very 
ſober lives. The ſchool has ſeventy chil- 
dren, and the church three hundred au 
ditors. The church is very ſmall, yet 
has an adjacent houſe fit to lodge ſtrangers 
in. 
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C1: 4». XLVI A Deſcription of CEYLON. 


Baideans. Nindundiva, or the Long Ile, from its 
length, which is about ſix leagues, is 


Nu dondt- called Tha das Vacas, i. e. the Cots Iſland, 
va, or Ilha, . 5 
4 Vacas. O) the Portugueſe, becauſe abundance of 
cattle are tranſported thither from Tonday, 
which makes cattle ſo cheap there, that 
you may buy a good cow for four Dutch 
thillings, (or halt a rixdollar ;) but their 
oxen and cows are not near ſo big as thoſe 
tt mor- On the continent of Zafnavatnam. Often- 
caliry a» times a mortality happens among the cat- 
mong them. le, becauſe the ground being hot and dry, 
produces divers venomous herbs, which 
they feed upon. The inhabitants are very 
or, and live upon miſerable diet: I re- 
member that being once eight days in this 
iſle, land my company could ſcarce get pro- 
viſions for our ſuſtenance. Tie iſle is of diffi- 
cult acceſs, becauſe the ſhore is rocky, and 
has no bays, but only a few narrow creeks, 
where there is no coming in except in ve- 
ry calm weather; otherwiſe the ſea beats 
with ſuch violence ag inſt the rocks, that 
there is no coming near them, though 
there be ſometimes five or ſix fathom wa- 
ter. For which reaſon there is no com- 
ing at it except in the calm ſeaſons, which 
happen twice a year at the change of the 
Mouſſons: For the ſouth-wind forces you 
upon the rocks, and with the north-wind 
the ſhore is too ſhallow to approach it. 
The Portugueſe had formerly a fort here; 
the ruins whereof are to be ſeen to this 
day. They alſo brought ſome horſes into 
this iſle ; which multiplying, in time pro- 
duced a certain kind of horſes that are 
very ſmall, but hardy, and very fit to tra- 
vel on ſtony and rocky grounds: They live 
in the wilderneſs, and are taken by for- 
cing them unto the bank of a river or pond, 
where they catch them in ſnares or ropes. 
This iſle produces alſo a certain kind of 
goats, out of which they take bezoar- 
ſtones; but they are none of the beſt. Ir 
has about nine hundred inhabitants, and 

one hundred and ſeventy children. 
%, It is very remarkable that there is no 
Ang freſh water in all this iſle, except what 15 
found in one place among the rocks, be- 
ing above half a mile in circuit. It we 
may credit the inhabitants, theſe rocks 
were ſplit by a thunderbolt, which occa- 
ſioned theſe ſprings, ſome whereof have 
not above halt a foot, others a foot deep 
water: the entire rocks ariſing betwixt 
theſe ſprings, have often caſt men and beaſts 

down the precipices. 

There are ſome other iſlands near this 
ſhore ; but being very ſmall and not in- 
habited, (as the Paleliva, and the two 
brothers, ſince called Hoorn and Enchuy- 
ſen,) are not worth our particular obſer- 
vation. 


Vol. III. 


Mr. 7obn d Breyl, ſent the following ac. WWW 
count to Mr. Maalzuyter, general of the 
Indies tor our company, viz. that in Faf- 
napainam were at that time fitteen thou- 
ſand and twelve children under the tuition 


of the reſpective ſchool-maſters there, be- 


ing all natives, not reckoning thoſe of 
Mcnazr and the country of the Wannias, Chriftians 
where, in my viſitation 1665. in March # the 
and April, I found in thole of Powmnery, — -y eg 
Polveraicatti, to Peringale, Mantotte, N. —_— 
natam, and Aripea, ali churches belong- 
ing to the Wannias, and in the churches of 
Manaar, v1z. Totavalli, Karſel, Irłelam- 
patti, Tellemanaar, Peixale, the fiſhers and 
city churches, one thouſand three hun- 
cred and fiiteen children of the natives. 
Such as were come to age of maturit 
amounted in the Hannig to four thou- 
ſand five hundred and thirty three; and in 
the iſle of Manaar, to three thouſand five 
hundred and twenty, not including two 
hundred and fourteen ſlaves lately con- 
verted, who had already learned certain 
forms of prayers. According to the Number of 
church-regiſters, (called here Patolas,) in the ae 
year one thouſand fix hundred ſixty three, gam 
there were of chriſtian men and women, 
in the kingdom of Fafnapatnam ſixty- two 
thouſand five hundred and fifty eight, nor 
including the ſlaves, whereof there were 
two thouſand five hundred and eighty ſe- 
ven: the number of the baptized children 
from 1658, till 1661, viz.. in three years 
and a half, in the church of Zafnapatnam, 
amounted to five thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ninety nine children, and thirty ſix 
that were come to age of maturity. Du- 
ring that time were married two thouſand 
one hundred and fifty eight couples, not 
reckoning thoſe baptized and married in 
the Low-Dutch and Portugueſe churches. 
At the time of my departure the number 
of the children in the ſchools was riſen 
to eighteen thouſand, and that of the 
baptized children in 1663, to twelve 
thouſand three hundred eighty ſeven. 
From the year 1651, till 1661. the whole 
burden of viſiting all the before-mention- 
ed churches lay upon my ſhoulders, till 
Mr. Breyl was joined with me; who dying 
in his return ro Holland (his corps being 
interred at the,Cape of Good- Hope) 1665. Mr. 
Bartholomew Heyne ſucceeded in his place, 

In the churches of Fafnapatnam the 
ten commandments, written in large Ma- 
labar characters, are hung up on a table, 
on both ſides whereof are the Our Father, 
and the Creed. Every ſunday the people How the 
come to church about ten a clock, and religions 
after they have ſung a pſalm, the ſchool. worn be 
maſter reads a ſermon in the Malabar lan- ; 

9 A. guage, 
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In the year 1663. I and my collegue, Baldæns. 


— it 
- 


1 
. 
. 
11 
ö 
* 


The Dutch in the main points of our religion. Add 
miniſters in to this, that our miniſters undergo much 
the Indies more fatigue in their ſtations than the 
— Romiſb eccleſiaſticks, who preach very 
ties than ſeldom, and each church having its pecu- 
te Ro- liar attendant, they are not obliged to tra- 
maniſts. vel from place to place as we do. Be- 
ſides that, they bring the Portugueſe lan- 
guage commonly along with them, which 
ours are forced to learn upon the ſpot, not 
without great difficulty; not to mention 
ſeveral other diſadvantages on our fide, 
ſufficient to convince thoſe who extol the 
merits of the Romiſb clergy upon that 
ſcore, and vilify ours: theſe I would have 
conſider, that at this time there are no 
more than two or three miniſters belong- 
ing to all theſe churches, which had no 
leſs than forty in the time of the Portr- 
gueſe; and we have three ſermons every ſun- 


Before my departure, I took care to 
have the next following pieces tranſlated 
(the ſame being reviſed by me before) out 
of the Portugueſe into the Malabar, by 
Francis de Fonſeca, a member of the reform- 
ed churches, 


The goſpel of St. Matthew: the leſſer 
catechiſm: inſtructions for communi- 
cants: queſtions and anſwers out of 
the new teſtament: ſhort queſtions and an- 
ſwers concerning the chief matters contain- 
ed in the old teſtament. ¶ This was not 
quite perfected at the time of my depar- 
ture.] “ Confolations for the ſick: for- 
** mulary of baptiſm, both for children 
and others: morning and evening prayers 
as alſo devotions to be uſed both before 
and after ſermons, and before and after 
meals: prayers for rain and a fruitful 
ſeaſon: thankſgivings on account of 
victories obtained againſt our enemies: 
** prayers to be uſed in the army before an 


o 


** 


«c 
<c 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
<c 


I had abundance of other ſermons by me 
in the Portugueſe language; but for want 
of a good interpreter (whom I mentioned 
before having his kands full with the reſt) 
the ſame was fain to be deferred till another 
opportunity; though at the ſame time TI 
never thought it convenient to overcharge 
theſe people with many books, purſuant 
to the opinion of Mr. Jobn Maatzuyker 
our general, in his letter ſent to me from 
Batavia, September 18. 1662, 


cc 


tisfaction underſtand the happy con- 
dition of the churches in Fafnapatnam, 
** and the effects of your induſtry. God 
** almighty bleſs your endeavours and zeal 
to the honour of his holy name, and 
the ſalvation of many thouſand ſouls. 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


day, and one in the week ; beſides the con- Being in great want of books for the 
fant viſications of the churches in the coun- ** churches and ſchools of this country, it 
try. js impoſſible to gratify your deſire, eſpe- 


cc 


cially ſince many of theſe books are ve- 
ry ill managed by ſome people. I hope 
you are pretty well provided by this time, 
but that your good intentions may not be 
diſappointed for want of them. Though 
in my opinion reading and writing are 
things not ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the 
edification of theſe poor wretches, as 
that they may be inſtructed in the 
fundamentals of religion, which con- 
ſiſts in few points. For in caſe we 
pretend to propagate chriſtianity by 
reading and writing, I am afraid 1t 
will prove both tedious and chargeable 
to the company. To promote this 
** holy work we have ſent three mini- 
** ſters ; whereof two are gone with the 
* ſhips to Malabar, and the third is late- 
ly arrived with the yacht the Achilles: 
they are all three. young men, and 
not long ago came from Holland, and 
* conſequently moſt likely to do conſi- 
*© derable ſervice for a long time, provi- 


* ded 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


as I could not without an extreme ſa- 


Baldæus. guage; for which purpoſe a certain num- engagement: prayers for criminals be- Baldey,, B 

| ber of ſermons are allotted to each church, fore execution: formulary and prayers ww N 
1 to be read in the abſence of the miniſter. © of marriage: ſome pſalms of David 
| This done they conclude with ſinging ano- © ſet in metre after the Malabar faſhion : 
ther pſalm. «© ſome ſermons, viz, upon the nativity 
4 But the greateſt trouble that belongs to «© of chriſt, upon his paſſion, and death, 
18 a miniſter in theſe parts, is the inſtruction ** reſurrection and aſcenſion; upon the 
4 | to be given both to young and old by way ** ſending of the holy ghoſt, the circum- 
l; of mouth, which is beſt done by way of ** cifion of our ſaviour, the hiſtory of 
| ueſtion and anſwer, which makes the ** the wiſe men of the eaſt, the reſurrecti- 
1 deepeſt impreſſion into the minds of theſe on and day of laſt judgment; upon 
4 tender chriſtians. Beſides, as the Mala- charity due from one chriſtian to ano- 
4 bar tongue is ſo difficult to attain to, that ** ther, out of Luke x. Who is our neigh- 
% none of our miniſters dare pretend to the ** bour ? the rejoycing of the angels in 
4 perfection of it; ſo on the other hand, heaven for the converſion of a ſinner; 
{1 they may learn without much trouble, as ** upon the queſtion of the phariſces, 

| much as is requiſite for the inſtructing them ** Mather xii. 38. and ſuch like. 
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Baldzus. ** ded they are indued with due zeal, as 
I hope they are for the benefit of the 
iſle of Ceylon, and the places thereunto 
belonging. We have alſo ſent a miniſ- 
ter to Negapatnam, So recommending 


* 


cc 
(4 


cc 
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you to the protection of Almighty God, Baldæus. 


7 ay RS 
Your alfectionate Friend, 
"__ the Caſtle 
Batavia, 18, | 
Sepe _— John Maatzuyker. 


CHAP. XLVIL 


The Nature and Qualifications of the Inhabitants of Jafnapatnam. 
The Bellales; and their Manner of living. The Brahmans : Their 


Voctrines ſhewn and refuted. 


9 1alifica- 1 T is time to ſay ſomething of the in- 

% e habitants of Fafnapatnam ; which done, 

we will return to Batecalo, and fo leaving 

dcdhe iſle, we will turn ourſelves another 
way. 

In Ceylon are divers clans, or families, 

as well as on the coaſt of Coromandel. The 


generation of the Bellales is the chiefeſt 
here, ſince chriſtianity has been introduced, 
the Brahmans challenging the firſt rank 
among the pagans. 

The Bellales wear a kind of garment The þabits 
from above the navel, turning betwixt the f the Bel 
legs like a pair of drawers. They alſo *** 
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make uſe of Seripous (or ſoles) tied to the 
bottom of the feet with leather ſtraps, the 
upper part of the feet being bare to * 
vent their ſweating. Upon the . ey 
have a kind of a bag, (called Maddi,) be- 
ing part of their garment rolled together, 


wherein they keep their Areeł and Betel, 
and ſome paper to make uſe of upon oc- 
caſion. On the right ſide they carry a 
Kind of a knife in a ſheath, and an iron pen 
pointed with ſilver, as is likewiſe the 
ſheath, in which they keep alſo a * - 
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Baldæœus. ſteel to ſharpen their knife upon. They 
[ make holes in their ears from their infancy ; 
which being adorned with golden pen- 
dants, draw them down to their ſhoulders. 
Are rich in They live upon husbandry, and are rich 
cattle. in cattle, ſuch as cows, oxen for the plow, 
ſheep, goats, and bufflers. Their habita- 
tions are both convenient and neat, with 
pleaſant gardens, well planted with Betel, 
and furniſhed with excellent ſprings, which 
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Groas During the rainy fcafon 1t rains with 

ram,. 

flown; and I remember, chat in my time a 

conſiderable part ot the Corti of the caſtle 

was waſhed away by the rains, This con- 

tinues for two months; and it happens of- 

tentimes, that for eight months after it 

ra ins not above three times, which is the 

reaſon that they are obliged even to water 

the coco: trees till they are ſix years old. 

[t you dig about two foot deep you meet 

lie greund with rocky ground; ſo that it you will 

rocky. have a ſpring, you muſt cut them out of 
the rocks with vait charge. 

The beforc-mentioned Bellales make 

Their way likewiſe butter; but not after the ſame 

of mabing manner as we do in Holland, They take 

butter. a kind of a mill made like a ſtar at the 

bottom : this they roll betwixt both hands 
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ſuch violence, that the fields arc all over- 
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furniſh them (during the dry ſummer- Baldzy: 

ſeaſon) with water for the watering of the: 

gardens. Thar harvelt is in Tanuary and 

February; their winter or rainy ſeaſon be- 

ing in November and December. In tome 

places, viz. in the low marſhy grounds, 

they have harveſt twice a year: they threſh Their mz; 

their corn (after the manner of the 1/-azl- ner of 

ites) with oxen not muffled : theſe tread % e 
me cor, 

the ſeed out of the ears. 
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(as we do with our chocolate) till the butter 
comes. Some of our Dutch women make 
alſo good cheele ; but it is not regarded 
among the inhabitants ; but butter is in 
great eſtcem among them, as well as among 
the Moors, nay, the family of Commety 
uſe butter like drink. Milk turned to 
curds (called by them Tayr) 1s allo in great 
requeſt with them, and uſed like a cooling 
medicine in fevers, and the ſmall-pox, 
which are very frequent here. 

Their cattle they keep both day and How they 
night in the field; though towards night %, 
they drive them into a certain incloſure:“ “ 
they are never houſed in the winter, but 
feed in the grounds where the corn firſt 
ſprouts forth, and afterwards are fed with 
hay till harveſt- time. If the cattle happen 


to break into a neighbour's field, the 


Owner 
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Nuss, owner is obliged to make good the damage. 


The Bellales are generally the richeſt of 


Aro litts 


Lot; . 


Tue Brah- 
mans, 


the country: they do not marry except 
in their own family, and commonly in the 
ſpring, as the Romans did formerly in 
May, and the Per/tans in the ſpring. If 
it happens to be a fruitful year, they are 
the more inclined to marry: they are very 
litigious, and will go to law for a trifle, 
becauſe they are conttantly envious at one 
another. 

The Brabmans living in Tatnapainam, 
or any other part of the Indies, are for 
the moſt part men of great morality, 
ſober, clean, induſtrious, civil, obliging, 
and very moderate both in eating and 
drinking : they uſe no ſtrong liquors, waſh 
or batne twice a day, eat nothing that has 
had, or may have life, yet are much ad- 
dicted (like all the reſt of the Iadiaus) to 
pleaſure. Notwithſtanding they are chriſ- 
tians, they carry ſtill certain beads, and 


(as Rggerins oblerves, fol. 71.) like thoſe of 


Coromandel, never marry out of their ta- 
milics, but frequently their brothers and 
fitters children; though elſe they are great 
encmics to incett, but excuſe this near al- 
ance by the great value they put upon 
their generation, which they deduce from 


Vol. III. 


Bramma, and ſome learned men from Hau. 
Abrabam and Ketura, whole children, ac 


cording to Gen. xxv. G. went into the eaſtern F 
, whence de- 


COUNTY. ſcended. 
Though they bear the name of chriſtians, 


and know how to diſcourte rationally of 
the ten commandments, and the other 
points of the chriſtian doctrine, they ſtill 
retain many of their pagan ſuperſtitions. Retail 
It you tell them of the chriſtian liberty 1n ame pagan 
victuals and drinks, they reply, That tacy ten 
are not ignorant of it; but as the effence 
of chriſtianity does not conſiſt in cating 
and drinking, ſo they did not think Lei, rea- 
themſelves obliged to feed upon ſuch things 
as are contrary to their nature and educa- 
tion, being from their infancy uſed to 
much tenderer food, which agrees beſt 
with their conſtitution, and makes them 
generally live to a great ag2. 

They are not ignorant in the courſe of 
the ſtars, in calculating the echples ci 
the ſun and moon; know the feven ſtars, 
which they call Arramien, 1. e. Six-Hiſlies, 
becauſe, ſay they, we fee no more than 
ſix. They underſtand alto the names 01 
the planets, and chieſeſt of the fixed {tars ; 
bur this mult be underttood trom the moit 
learned among them. 
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Baldzus, Though we ſhall treat in particular here- 
WY Y after of the errors of the pagans, yet can I 
not paſs by here in ſilence, what I have ob- 
ſerved my ſelf concerning their opinion of 
the creation of the world, its age, and tranſ- 
migration of the foul. In the year 1665. 
after I had catechized the le after ſer- 
mon in the church of Paretiture, happen- 
ing to diſcourſe concerning the creation and 
age of the world, ſome of the Indians af- 
Their be- firmed, That the world had ſtood four 
lief concern thouſand eight hundred and ſixty four 
mg the be- . 
ginning of Years ſince their Kaligam, or fourth pe- 
the world, riod: for they have four periods ; the 
firſt called Creitagam, the ſecond Treita- 
gam, the third Dwaparugam, and the 
fourth Kaligam. And whereas the Indians 
in Coromandel did, in the year 1639. com- 
pute no more than four thovſand ſeven hun- 
dred and thirty nine years ſince the creation 
of the world, I told them, That they fol- 
lowed the footſteps of the Chineſe, a A in 
their computations made no great account 
of one Bie years leſs, or more; 
which made them ſmile. I told them 
further, That there was no certain compu- 
tation from the beginning of the world, 
except what was founded upon the holy ſcrip- 
ture; and that in the year 1665, (accord- 
ing to the Jewiſh computation, ) the world 
had ſtood five thouſand four hundred and 
twenty five years. Concerning the origin 

N of the ſoul, I found them of the ſame opi- 
You be- nion with the great Rabbi, viz. That all 
3 ſouls were created in the beginning, and kept 
beginning till they were to be communicated to certain 
of the ſoul. bodies, Unto which they have added the 
Pythagorean tradition of the tran/migration 
of the ſoul. 

I remember that at a certain time, as I 
was walking with ſome of them, and en- 
deavouring to refute this opinion, the 
objected that it was impoſſible for a child 
to be born blind, dumb, or lame, with- 
out having received a ſoul that had been 
guilty of very groſs fins. For, ſaid they, 
ſince the child has not committed any ſins, 
and God does not puniſh any body with- 
out ſinning, this muſt be attributed to the 
ſins committed by the ſoul whilſt yet in an- 
other body, and now entered into the 
child. Unto which I reply'd in our ſa- 
viour's words, out of John ix. 1. when 
his diſciples asked him concerning the 
blind man from his birth, Neither had this 
man ſinned, nor his parents, but that the 
works of God ſhould be manifeſt in him. 


Error **  Whence it ſeems that the Fews were ſome- 


mong the 


Jews, con- What infected with this tradition, mention 
cerning the hereof is alſo made by Foſeph. Antig. l. 18. 
c. 11. and De Bello Fudaico, J. 2. c. 8. 
The words of Herod, Mat. xiv. 2. when 
he ſays concerning Chriſt, This is John the 


C 


tranſmi- 
gration 0 


the ſoul. 
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Baptiſt, be is riſen from the dead, intimate Baldæus. 
the ſame; as likewiſe what the Fews ſaid Www 
concerning Chriſt, Mat. xvi. 13, 14. ſome 
that he was Zohn the Baptiſt, ſome Elias, 
and others 7eremiah. Hence Elias, (com- 
monly called Levita,) in his book Tisbi, 
and the other cabaliſts of the Fewws, were 
of opinion, that the ſouls paſs through three 
diſtinct bodies, which they pretend to 
evince from the words of Job xxxili. 29. 
Lo! all things worketh God twice or thrice 
through one man: Thus the Fews affirm 
that the ſoul of Adam was tranſlated into 
the body of David, and afterwards into 
that of the Meſſiah: which error having 
been introduced into Paleſtine by Antio- 
chus's philoſophers, the Zewiſh doors did 
not ſtick to maintain that he ſouls of ſinful 
men did tranſmigrate into the bodies of beaſts, 
according to the degrees or heinouſneſs of their 
crimes, Whereas it is manifeſt, that a ra- 
tional ſoul cannot fix its habitation but in 
the body inſtructed with proper organs, 
whereby it exerts its operations; and 
the ſcripture tells us 5 pw 0 that the /ou! 
and ſpirit returns to God, who gave it; be- 
ſides many other arguments I alledged to 
them upon this head againſt their opinion. 

The learned Vaſſius is of opinion, That 7%; pin 
this error took its beginning from the true received a- 
tradition of the reſurrection of the dead, — Jug 
which was ſpread even among the Druids © 
in Gaul, according to Cæſar, lib. vi. with 
this difference however, That the Pytha- 
goreans affirm the ſouls to tranſmigrate even 
into the bodies of beaſts ; whereas the firſt 
reſtrain it only to the bodies of men, 
which made them face death with an un- 
daunted courage, according to Lucan. 
lib. 1. 


Felices errore ſuo, quos ille timorum 

Maximus haud urget lethi metus, inde 
ruendi 

In ferrum mens prona viris, animægue 
capaces 

Mortis, & ignavum eſt redituræ parcere 
Dl. 


Appian ſays of the antient Germans, a- 
mong other things, That they deſpiſed 
death in hopes of another life: and Tho- 
mas Aviot, an Engliſhman, aſſures us, That 
the ſame had been found in Virginia. Fo- 
ſeph Acoſta ſays the ſame of Peru and 
Mexico; and the ſame is related of Guinea, 
of the Chineſe, the antient Egyptians and 
Getes, The Pythagoreans ſay of Athalides, 
That his foul, before it entred the body of 
Pythagoras, tranſmigrated into three ſeve- 
ral other bodies, firſt into that of Euphor- 
bus, the ſon of Panthus in the Trojan war; 
afterwards into Pyrrbus; next into _=_ 

a 


„ 


n 
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'Baldeus. and then into Pythagoras. All the Indian 
pagans are infected with this erroneous 


Marriage 


opinion, as we ſhall ſee more at large here- 
after: but what is more ſurprizing, is, That 
the Saddutees among the Jes, who had fo 
much veneration for the books of Moſes, 
ſhould 2 the immortality of the ſoul, 
when it is ſaid in Gen. i. 16. That the ſoul 
of man was not created like material fub- 
ſtances, but was part of the Spirit of God. 
The ſame ſay all the Gentiles, as Hermes, 
Zoroaſter, Chalcidins and Epicharmis. Ci— 
cero in Somnio Scip. ſays, There is a near re- 


C HAP. 


lation betwixt God and our fouls. 


739 


Seneca Baldens. 


in his letter to Lucilius, tells him, That 


the ſonls are in heaven; and ſpeaking of 
the deceaſed ſon of Marcia, he Ge, in me- 
liori ſtatu eſt, he is in a better ſtate. The 
Turks, and Perſians, and Mahomet, in his 
Alcoran, acknowledge the immortality of the 
Soul; which put theſe chriſtians to the 
bluſh, who affirm, That the ſouls of the wwic- 
ked are annihilated ; or what others aſſert, 
That the ſouls reſt in the matter till the day of 
judgment. 


XLVIIL 


Marriages of the Ballales and Brahmans. Divers Circumſtances ob- 


ſerved upon that Account. 


Families, Degrees, and Handicraftſmen 


of Jafnapatnam. The Taking and Deſcription of Trinquenemale. 


N the preceding chapter we told you 

concerning the marriages of the Bella- 
les, and how the Brahmans often ma 
their brothers and ſiſters children. Among 
ſome of the chriſtians in Ceylon obtains a 


certain cuſtom to this day, to tie the Tal; 


Wedding ;, 


or bracelet of the bride about the bride- 
groom's neck, a thing introduced by the 
pagans, and tmitated by the chriſtians : 
tor, as Rogerius obſerves, the inhabitants of 
the coaſt of Coromandel look upon it as a 
ceremony ſo neceſſary towards the confir- 
mation of the marriage, that whenever the 
husband dies, the Tali he wore about his 
neck on his marriage-day is to be burnt 
with him. 

As maidens without a good portion are 
a very bad commodity here, hence it 1s 
that frequent collections are made to help 
the poorer ſort to husbands. They are of 
opinion, that a ſingle man is but half a 
man, nay, that thoſe who neglect or loſe 
any time in propagating their own kind, 
are not far different from a murderer and a 
deſtroyer of human kind, (according to 
the opinion of Plato, which was likewiſe 
encouraged among the Athenians and Ro- 
mans ;) which is the reaſon they often mar- 
ry their daughters at ten and eleven years 
of age, and nothing is more frequent than 
to ſee them bring forth children at thirteen 
or fourteen. 

After they have been three times pro- 
claimed from the pulpit, the marriage ce- 
remony is performed by the miniſter, the 
houſe where the wedding is kept being ge- 
nerally adorned with a kind of triumphal 
arch raiſed without doors, made of fig-tree 
branches, flowers, pomegranates, and ſuch 
like. The richer fort ſeldom fail to give 


a good entertainment to their friends, of 
veniſon, hares, partridges, fiſh, fruits, 
preſerves, &c. and the evening is ſpent in 
dancing, finging, and divers other di- 
verſions. However, ftrong liquors are ne- 
ver made uſe of on ſuch occaſtons, unleſs 
the Hollanders (who cannot well be mer- 
ry without them) bring ſome along with 
them. Theſe marriage diverſtons con- 
tinue ſometimes four or five days ſucceſ- 
ſively. 

I remember, that during my reſidence 
here, ſometimes children of eight or nine 
years of age would have engaged in mu- 
tual promiſes of marriage in mine and 
their friends preſence ; which I always op- 
poſed, fearing, not without reaſon, that 
they might repent their bargain, before 
they came to a marriageable age. For 
the reſt they conſtantly obſerve this cu- 
ſtom, That the female is younger than the 
bridegroom, nay, they ſeldom will chuſe 
a maid, that has already had her month- 
ly times: this cuſtom is ſo ſtrictly obſer- 
ved on the coaſt of Coromandel, that if a 
Brahman's daughter remains unmarried till 
that time, ſhe muſt lay aſide all hopes of 
it for the future. 


They marry 
very young. 


The learned Selden ſhews out of Rabbi ſhe ſame 
Moſes Maimonides, that the Fewiſh High- gd 45 
prieſts were not allowed to marry a mai- Ne- 


den, unleſs ſhe was under twelve years of mans: 


age; and the antient Romans commonly 
married their daughters at ten, eleven, or 
twelve years of age. It is ſufficiently 
known what Moſes ſays, in relation to the 
marks of virginity, Deut. xii. 17. which 
to this day is followed by the Moors of Fez 
and Morocco, If they happen to die 


without iſſue, the woman's portion re- 
turns 
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may ſmell them at a good diſtance, not Baldey;, / 


Baldens.turns to her friends, the reſt to the huſ- 
WY MV band's. One laudable cuſtom they have, 
Children which is, that ſcarce ever children marry 
eber mar- . . 
ry withoue here without the conſent of their parents 
the conſent a cuſtom not only agreeable to the expreſs 
of their pa- command of God, expreſſed in divers 
ments. places of the ſcripture, and the practice of 
all ages, even among the pagans, but alſo 
conſonant to the civil conſtitutions, and 
the decrees of the council of Lateran, and 
other councils, which declare a marriage 
betwixt Raptorem and Raptam invalid in 
„ | 
_— The tribe or family of the Chivias, uſe 
7. --, or formerly to attend the ſervice of the king 
theChivias, of Fafnapatuam, but now do all ſorts of 
drudgery, as carrying of water and wood 
for the Dutch inhabitants; they make uſe 
alſo of them for littermen, ten or twelve 
of them being ſometimes imployed at a 
time to carry a good bulky Hollander, 
ten, twenty, nay, thirty leagues in a lit- 
ter. However, as they are deſcended 
from courtiers, ſo they are too proud 
to carry any ordinary perſon, who muſt 
be content ed to be carried by the ordina- 
ry Coelys, or labourers, who live all over 
the country; whereas the Chivias inhabit 


in the diſtrict of the church of Chunde- 


couli. 
of thePar- Thoſe of the tribe of the Parruas do 
ruas. not live in ſuch great numbers in Fafna- 


patnam, as they do about Tutecoryn ; they 


apply themſelves to the fea, and eſpecially 


in diving for ſea-horſe teeth and pearls. 

They generally ſpeak Portugueſe, and are 

an active ſort of people. 
Of the The Chittiis live for the moſt part upon 
Chittils. the linnen manufacture and traffick, the 
word Chitty ſignifying as much as a mer- 
chant : they are a crafty generation. Each 
of theſe tribes do not marry into any other 
beſides their own, nay, commonly in the 
ſame family. . Beſides which each handi- 
craftſman educates his ſon to the ſame 
trade he is of : thus a weaver's ſon follows 
the weaving trade, as the ſmith's ſon does 
that of a ſmith. 

The tribe of the Carreas live upon fiſh- 
ing, which they perform with monſtrous 
large nets : they inhabit near the ſea ſhore 
of Jafnapatnam, and the banks of the Sali 
River. Thoſe of the tribe of the Mokkuas 
are likewiſe fiſhermen. _ 

Of the Na- The Nallouas are generally ſlaves to the 
bus. Bellales, and much blacker than the reſt. 
'Their buſineſs 1s to gather the liquor that 
flows out of the coco-trees, called Syyrz, 
and Euwak by the Indians; to dig the 
ground, tend the cattle, water the trees, 
and ſuch like drudgeries, as is commonly 
done alſo by the Coelys, or ordinary la- 
bourers, They are a uaſty generation; you 


Of the Car- 


Icas, 


CHAP. XLVII. 


unlike the Hottentots on the cape of GO 
Hope. p 
The Parreas are the moſt deſpicable of of the Pu- 
all, their employment being to carry out Fes. 
dung and ſuch like filthy things ; they 
feed upon rats and mice. | 
It is obſervable that the tribes of the Great df- 
higher rank, look upon the inferior ones Te 


with a great deal of ſcorn, theſe being ob- r 


with deep reverence, and other ceremo- 
nies, to ſhew their ſubmiſſion. On the 
other hand, all the men, of what rank 
or quality ſoever, exerciſe a great au- 
thority over their wives, whom they rare- 
ly honour fo far as to eat with them, but 
commonly dine alone. None of all theſe 
tribes eat cow's fleſh, which 1s the reaſon 
that that no cows are killed but by the 
Dutch, the cow being looked upon among 
the reſt as a ſacred creature, as it was for- 
merly among the Egyptians,* of which e Eros. 
more hereafter. | . 

Though their tribes are very numerous, 32, 
yet do they relate to ſome few families, 
trom whence they take their original, like 
the branches from the ſtem of a tree. The 
ſame was practiſed among the antient Egyp- 
tans, who diſtinguithed their nation into 
four head-tribes, viz. the Prieſts, the Sol- 
diers, the Artiſans, and Handicrafiſmen, 
and the ſheep and cowherds. Juſt as now- 
a-days ſome of the European nations are 
diſtinguiſhed into four eſtates, viz. Noble- 
men, Patricians or Gentlemen, Citizens, and 
the Common People. 

For the reſt, the generality of the inha- 2 ibs: 
bitants of the kingdom of Fafnapatnam are bitants of 
naturally ingenious, and have a ſtrong me- Jainap#t: 
mory ; they are very ſober and moderate“ 
in their diet, and (except the NVallouas and 
Parreas) very clean in their apparel, not 
quarrelſome, but very free with their 
tongue. 

Their general vice is fornication and 
adultery, eſpecially among the young men; 
as the old ones are much addicted to ſuper- 
ſtitions, as to the choice of certain days, 
(whereof ſomething was faid before con= 
cerning Raja Singa,) the cries of birds, 
and ſuch like things, uſed among the an- 
tient Romans. Hence it 1s that the Por- 
tugueſe, in thoſe parts, have a proverb to 
this day, I know not what unfortunate jight 
[ Roſto Mofinho ] did come in my way 
this day. 

Thus on the coaſt of Coromandel they Their ſuttr- 
look upon it as fortunate, if they ſee a fie. 
certain red bird with a white ring about 
his neck. Jobn van Twiſt, in his deſcrip- 
tion of Gu/uralte, tells us of the natives 
there, That they look upon it as a good 
C ſign, 


Jat 
nat 


cian 


Surge 
and 6 
ders, 


Baldæus. ſign, if they meet an elephant, or camel, 

U loaden or unloaden, a horſe without a 
burden, or a cow or buffler with water 
on their backs; for without a load they 
were accounted unfortunate; a ram, or 
dog with a piece of meat in his mouth, 
a cat paſſing to the right hand of them. 
They alſo reckon it fortunate, if they 
meet any body that carries meat, milk, 
and butter, or if a cock croſſes the way. 


the cries, and flights of the birds have 
not only been uſual among the antient 
Romans, but alſo the Jes, with ſeveral 
other ſuch like ſuperſtitions, predictions, 
asking advice from the Devil, the find- 
ing out of ſtolen or loſt goods, Fc. for 
necromancy was forbid, Ja. viii. 19. In- 
cantat ions, As xix. 15. obſervations of 
the cries of the birds, Ezek. xx1. 21. the 
choice of certain days, Efther iii. 7. & 
. ix. 24. the conſulting of woods, Hoſea 
? iv. 12. Beſides which, the predictions from 
| the different appearance of the water, air, 
fire, and earth, out of certain union of 
characters or numbers, (called Cabala, ) 
chiromancy, aſtrology, inſpections into the 
magick glaſs, and ſuch like diabolical 11- 
luſions, deſcribed more at large by Peu- 
cerus, in his treatiſe De variis divinationum 
generibus. 
Lawyers in Beſides the artiſans and handicraftſmen, 
Jafnapat= whereof there is great plenty in Fafna- 
nm. patnam, they have certain perſons who ap- 
ply themſelves to the law ; and in the 
high court of juſtice, compoſed of Hol- 
landers and Indians, were ſet always (be- 
ſides the Modeliars) a certain perſon well 
verſed in the laws and conſtitutions of 
his native country. They have alſo their 
advocates, who make very long ſpeeches 
in their pleadings. 
Their phys, Neither are they deſtitute of phyſicians, 
cans, ſuch as they are; for, to ſpeak truth, they 
are more than empyricks, who practiſe 
according to certain books and traditions, 
tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors, 
and confirmed to them by their own ex- 
perience. They know not what anato- 
my is, and very little of the nature of 
purging medicines, which are not often 
uſed in this hot climate : however, when 
a purge is to be given, (whether a po- 
tion or pills,) the compoſition is always 
made of freſh herbs; and if it works 
too ſtrong, they mix ſome powdered pep- 
per with water, and apply it to the na- 
vel in the nature of an ointment. I can 
tell it, by my own experience, That it is a 
good remedy againſt the belly-ach and 


. 


wttr- 


"i looſeneſs. 
— They have alſo good ſtore of ſurgeons 
bern. and barbers; the laſt carry always a ſmall 
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looking-glaſs along with them, their raſors Baldus. 
are thicker on the back than, ours; they WWW 
not only. ſhave your beard and head, bur 


alſo pare your hand and toe-nails, and 
cleanſe your cars. 


Weavers are here in abundance. Theſe Weavers. 


ſit flat upon the ground, their feet being 
placed in a hole dug for that purpoſe, 
whilſt they are at work. 


berleſs here, who have a way of preparing 
their colours, that they never go out by 
waſhing, though thoſe printed at Zafna- 


patnam are not near ſo good as thoſe of 


the coaſt of Coromandel, and eſpecially 
thoſe done at Maſulipatan. 

They are excellent workmen in 1vory 
and ebony-wood, as likewiſe in gold and 
ſilver, and will come with their tools 
(which are but few) to work in the houſes 
of the Dutch. They are exactly well ver- 
ſed in the eſſaying of gold. 


They are as well provided with ſiniths, Orher han- 
carpenters, and bricklayers, as moſt places 40 
in Europe, though a carpenter or brick- 


rg gets not above five or ſix pence a- 
ay. 

Having thus given you a full account 
of the kingdom of Jafunapatnam, we will 
now go from thence along the ſea-ſhore 
to Trinquenemale, taken 1639. by Mr. 
Anthony Caan; which might have been 
done before, whilſt Mr. Adam MWeſter- 
wold was in Ceylon, (there being no more 
than fifty men in garriſon,) had not Raja 
Singa bent his thoughts upon Batecals, 
or, as ſome will have it, upon Matecalo. 
Tringuenemale has a moſt excellent har- 
bour, (as you may ſee by the draught,) 
nay, to ſpeak the truth, the beſt and lar- 
geſt in the whole ifle of Ceylon, there be- 
ing more ſecure riding at anchor here, than 
in the harbours of Belligamme, Gale, or 
Columbo. 


This place was ſeveral times relinquiſh- Trinquene- 
ed, and rebuilt by our company, eſpecial- male. 


ly during our war with the Exgliſb, it be- 
ing not thought convenient to leave fo 
good a harbour, and ſo conveniently ſeat- 
ed for the interrupting all correſpondence 
betwixt foreigners and Naja Singa, to the 
diſcretion of an enemy; though the re- 
pairing of it, (during my ſtay in Cey- 
lon,) under captain Peter Waſch, colt us 
abundance of people, that were ſwepr 
away by a phrenſical diſtemper, which 
made them drown themſelves in the ſea, 
Some of their bodies being opened, cer- 
tain worms were found in the ſubſtance 
of the brains, occaſioned, queſtionleſs, by 
the violence of the heat, the continual 
labour, watching, and the feeding upon 
ſalt-proviſions, but more eſpecially by 

oC the 


+. Callico-printers, or painters, are num- Painter, 
It is certain, that the obſervations of 
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the cold night-fogs. After which time 
it was ſtrengthened with ſome additional 
Strengthen. fortifications, as appears by captain Pe- 
ed with ad-ter du Pon's letter, dated the 5th of Oc- 


ears. ober 1667. from Macaſſar in the iſle of 


Celebes. 
ah Was once more ordered to fail 
A with ſome forces to Trinquenemale, 


to take once more poſſeſſion of that 
harbour and bay for our company, 
* which I did accordingly with good 
„ ſucceſs; and having refortify'd the 
place with four baſtions, and reduced 
* the circumjacent inhabitants to our ſub- 
<< jection, I left a ſufficient garriſon there, 
and fo returned to Columbo.” 


From Trinquenemale you travel by the 
way of Capello to Batecalo, the firſt place 
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conquered by the Dutch in this iſland, gage. 
whereof we have given you the beſt ac- mg 


count we were able, not queſtioning but 
that in caſe we ſhould once live in peace 
with the king of Candy, (who 1s very 
old, almoſt doating, and much addicted 
to ſtrong liquor,) our countrymen will 
be much better acquainted with the in- 
land countries, than they have been hi- 
therto. 

According to the laſt letter I received 
from Tutecoryn, dated December 20. 1668. 
there had been lately an inſurrection in 
the iſle of Ceylon, ſo that they were forced 
to draw their forces together but of Saffra- 


gamme and Mannekewarre ; but was ap- 


peaſed ſince, though the forces were not 
as yet diſmiſſed. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XLIX. 


Balaets. 
WY 


The city of 
Candy. 


Their tem- 
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C HAP. XLIX. 


Natural Hiſtory of Ceylon. Their Pagodes, Convents, Monks, 
Manners, Habit, and OEconomy of the Cingaleſe. 


Aving hitherto taken a view of thoſe 

places of Ceylon that are under 
the juriſdiction of the Dutch company, 
we will now take a turn to Candy, the 
imperial reſidence, as the moſt proper 
place to be informed concerning the real 
conſtitution of this iſle and its inhabi- 
tants. 

The city of Candy is ſeated about thir- 
ty leagues from the ſea-ſide, and nine 
from Vintane up the river of Trinquene- 
male, about twenty-one leagues by land 
from Matecalo, and nine from the ſea- 
ſhore, where the emperor has his docks 
for building and refitting his ſhips and gal- 
lies. The other cities of Ceylon being not 
deſcribed in any books, we muſt allo paſs 
by in ſilence here. All over the iſle you 
fee abundance of very ſplendid Pagodes. 
The foundation of that of Yintane has no 
leſs than one hundred and thirty foot in 
circumference 3 it is of a great height, 
and gilt on the top; it is oval on the bot- 
tom, and ariſes into a four-corner'd point 
like a pyramid. The Great Pagode be- 
twixt Gale and Malecalo is alſo much cele- 
brated, ſerving for a light-houſe to ſhips 
as well as that of Trinquenemale, In the 
large high Pagode before mentioned ſtands 
an 1dol repreſenting a man with a naked 
ſword in his hand, lifting up his arm, as 
if he were ready to ſtrike. To this idol 
the Cingaleſe pay their reverence, and offer 
their ſacrifices upon all emergencies, or 
in time of ſickneſs; for which reafon 
they keep a basker in every houſe, where- 
in they gather ſuch proviſions as they 
are to ſacrifice. They believe that the 
world will not have an end ſo long as 
that Pagode ſtands. Some worſhip an 
Elephant's Head of wood or ſtone, to ob- 
tain wiſdom. They adorn their idols 
with flowers. Theſe elephants heads 
are placed ſometimes on trees in the 
highways, ſometimes in little brick 
houſes or chapels. You ſee alſo fre- 
quently in the high road certain heaps 
of ſtones, earth, or dung, upon which 
each paſſenger throws ſomething as he 
paſſes by. 

Juſt by Belligamme ] ſaw the figure of 
a man, at leaſt fix yards high, cut in a 
rock about half a yard deep, who uſed to 
be worſhiped by the Cingaleſc. 

C 


2 


Near it is a high-peaked mountain, ac- Adam's 
counted the higheſt in the Indies, called mountain. 


Pico de Adam, or Adam's Peak ; becauſe 
they are of opinion, that here ſtood for- 
merly the paradiſe, where Adam was 
created. They alſo tell you, that the 
print of the foot of Adam is to be ſeen 
to this day in the rock, the draught 
whereof is kept in the imperial court. 
Unto this rock a vaſt number of people 
flock from far diſtant places, to ſee this 
ſacred relick, though the mountain is of 
very difficult acceſs, nay, (if we may cre- 
dit Maffzus the jeſuit,) quite inacceſſible, 
unleſs by means of certain iron chains and 
iron ſpikes faſtened to the rocks. 

Some are of opinion that they reve» 
rence the chamberlain of the queen Can- 
dace in this place; who, according to 
ſome hiſtorians, but eſpecially Dorotbeus, 
biſhop of Brus, (a man equally famous 
for his learning and ſanctity under Con- 
ſtantine the great,) preached the goſpel 


in the Happy Arabia, Erythrea and 
Taprobana. 


There are alſo divers convents in Cey- Cenvents 
lon, and a great number of Brahmans and au monks 


. . . O 
prieſts, who are in great veneration a- 


mong the common pcople: they never 
eat any thing that has been living, or 1s 
capable of producing any living ſubſtance, 
as eggs, Wc, Their friers wear yellow 
habits, with their heads ſhaven all over, 
for which reaſon they never appear in 
the ſtreets without umbrello's, and beads 
in their hands, muttering out certain 
prayers as they go along. Their con- 
vents have divers galleries and chapels; 
wherein are placed the ſtatues of ſeve- 
ral men and women, who, as they ſay, 
have led holy lives. Theſe are adorn- 
ed with gold and filver apparel, and 
attended with burning lamps and wax- 
candles day and night, placed upon al- 
tars, the candleſticks being ſupported by 
naked boys artificially carved, The fri- 
ers have their certain hours for prayers, 
which they perform in theſe chapels. 


Ceylon. 


They have alſo their publick pro- 73, pre: 


ceſſions: the head or abbot 
convent being mounted on a fine ele- 
phant, ſumptuouſly harneſſed with an 
umbrello over his head, marches along 
the ſtreet in great pomp, under the 

found 


of the ceſſions. 
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gallen, found of horns, trumpets, and other 
A ſuch fort of muſick, making an odd kind 


of harmony, accompany'd by a great 
number of men, women, and children ; 
the maidens of quality dance all along 
before the elephant naked down to the 
middle, their heads, arms, and ears adorn- 
ed with golden bracelets and jewels; the 
garments which cover their under parts are 
of difterent colours. They pay their 
daily devotions to a certain idol called 
Sambaja, by proſtrating themſelves upon 
the ground, and afterwards claſping 
their hands together over their heads. 
But concerning the religious worſhip of 
the Cingaleſe we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſay more in the following treatiſe, which 
in effect differs very little from the Ma- 
labars and thoſe of Coromondel, except 
that they are not altogether ſuch bigots, 
the emperor of Ceylon allowing liberty 
of conſcience to all nations. The Cin- 
galeſe are not ſo ſtubborn, but that ma- 
ny of them have been, without much 
difficulty, converted to the Roman faith, 
and ſince that to the reformed religion. 


The genius For the reſt, the Cingaleſe are naturally 
Sete Cin- active and ingenious, and good work- 
* ty 
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men in gold, ſilver, ivory, ebony, iron- Baldgus. 
works, Sc. arms inlaid with ſilver; Wyw 
pos. — why nimble, courageous, fit for 
warlike exploits 3 ſober and watchful. 
They march one ſingle man after another, 

by reaſon of the many narrow lanes in 

this country; their arms are a half-pike; 

their drums are ſmall, but make a great 

noiſe, which may be heard at three 
leagues diſtance in the mountains; they 

are beſt in the purſuit of a routed enemy. 

Since they have converſed ſo much with 

the Portugueſe, and other European na- 
tions, they are grown ſo cunning that they 

muſt not be too much truſted, nor de- 
ſpiſed. 

Inceſt is ſo common a vice among 
them, that when husbands have occaſion 
to leave their wives for ſome time, they 
recommend the conjugal duty to be per- 
formed by their own brothers. I re- 
member a certain woman at Gale, who 
had confidence enough to complain of 
the want of duty in her husband's bro- 
ther upon that account. The like hap- 
pened in my time at Jafnapatnam; which 
had been likely to be puniſhed with 


death, had not, at my interceſſion, and 
in 


. 
"8 * 
1 


Cn L.. 


Baldus. in regard of the tender beginnings of chriſ- 
tanity, the ſame been paſſed by for that 


The habits, 


4 Deſeriptim 


time, 

The Cingaleſe are in ſhape and manners 
not unlike the Malabars, with long hang- 
ing ears, but not ſo black. The dreſs of 
the men is a veſt, called Ropillo, of woollen 
or linnen cloth; their under-garment is a 
piece of linnen wrapped about the middle, 
and drawn through both their legs, like a 
pair of breeches. On their heads they 
wear a kind of red caps, fuch as we call 
rock-caps, which they look upon as a ſin- 
gular ornament ; and in their ears rings 
and precious ſtones. The hilts of their 
ſwords or ſcymetars are commonly of fil- 
ver, ivory, or gold, with flaming blades. 

The common people appear for the moſt 
part naked, having only a piece of cloth 
wrapped round the middle to cover their 

rivy parts. The women go with their 
54 U uncovered, being generally well- 
limbed. Inſtead of a head - dreſs, they have 
a way of tying their hair together like a 
cap: they wear golden or ſilver necklaces 
about their necks, and rings on their fingers 
and toes, 

The Cingaleſe, as well as the Malabars, 
are much addicted to id leneſs and pleaſures, 
and inſiſt much upon their pedigree : they 
marry as many wives as they think fit, as 


of CEYLON. 


well as the Mabometans, of which there Baldæus. 
2 


live a conſiderable number in this iſle: 
they marry their daughters at ten or eleven 
years of age, a cuſtom not to be rooted 
out among them, they being very fond of 
the virginity of their wives. They bury 
their dead after the manner of the pagans. 

In their houſes they are exceſſive neat; 
and uſe inſtead of trenchards and table- 
cloths the leaves of fig- trees; their ſpoons 
are made of coco-nutſhells, and their drink- 
ing veſſels of earth, with hollow pipes, 
through which they pour (like the Moors) 
the drink into the mouth, without touch- 
ing their lips; for as the Cingaleſe and 
Malabars inſiſt much upon their noble de- 
ſcent, ſo they will neither eat nor drink 
with thoſe of an inferior rank, nay, man 
of them are ſo proud, as not to eat wth 
their own wives. 
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The moſt current coin here are the ſil- Their coin. 


ver Laryns, each whereof is worth about 
ten pence; a Fanam is only five pence, 


though they have golden and ſilver Fa- 


nams; a Pagode was formerly no more than 
eighty four ſtivers, but is ſince raiſed to an 
hundred and twenty, or fix Dutch guilders ; 
as well in Ceylon as Malabar, two golden 
Fanams, at five pence a piece, make a 
Laryn. | 


CATE: 


Fertility of Ceylon. 


Fertility of HE iſle of Ceylon is very fertile in 


Ceylon, 


rice, and all forts of fruits, as ananas, 
cocos, the beſt oranges, lemons, and ci- 
trons, exceeding by tar thoſe of Spain and 
Poriugal ; fig-trees, cajouves, grapes, po- 
tatoes, quiavos, papajes, and pomgranates. 
You have here freſh grapes the whole year 
round, . except in the three winter or rainy 
months. It abounds alſo in ſugar-reeds, 
and mulberry-trees, which produce a good 


quantity of ſilk ; as in ginger, pepper, 
both in colour and virtue from thar of 


cardamum, tobacco, wild palm-trees, af- 
fording vaſt quantities of a kind of ſugar, 
and the juice called Syy;i, their ordinary 
drink: they are ſtored alſo with calabaſs- 
trees, cotton-trees, arcek-trees, Portugie/? 
figs, mangos of divers ſorts, long pepper, 
melons, water-melons, onions, and garlick, 
Since the ſettling of the Dutch here, they 
have alſo propagated, with good ſucceſs, 
cabbages, aſparagus, carrots, and radiſhes: 
but the Helen, or the bride, in conteſt of 
this iſle, is the fineſt and pureſt cinnamon, 
which growing only in this iſland, no 
wonder if we have diſputed the entire poſ- 
VOL. FE 


A Deſcription of the Cinnamon and Snakewood. 
A ſtrange Tree. 


ſeſſion thereof for ſo many years with the 
Portugueſe. _ 


| This precious ſpice 1s called by the & deſerip- 
Cingaleſe, Cureneo Potio, and the tree tion of the 
Curindo Gas, ſome of which are of a great 


bulk, their leaves reſembling thoſe of the 
lemon=trees, but not quite ſo broad; the 
bloſſom is white, and of an agreeable ſcent, 
which produces a yellowiſh fruit, not un- 


like a {mall olive; out of which the inha- 


bitants preſs an oil, not. much differing 


nutmegs, but in {ſmell like the cinnamon 
itſclf. 

The cinnamon: tree has a double bark, 
the outward bark being taken off with a 
crooked knite ; the inward rind is cut with 
a knite, firſt round the tree, and then in 
length, which being expoſed to the ſun- 
beams in the fields, ſhrinks together into 
ſuch ſmall rolls as we ſee them in Europe. 
The trees that are thus peeled, perith, 
inſtead whereof the fruits that fall upon 
the ground produce other cinnamon: trees. 
The wood is very white, and uſed by the 

9 D inha- 


and the 
tree. 
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CAP. L. 


Balles. inhabitants for building. It is obſervable, 

chat these cinnamon-trees do not grow all 
over Chen, but only in ſome certain 
places; tor in tac whole kingdom of 747 
2:/0/14am, and the iſle of Manaar, none 
of thete trees are to be ſeen, but only be— 
vond the river CHa, in the country about 
Vormbo, and the inland countrics, as 
ikewile near Gale, Theſe trees fellom 
gro. together, but are generally ſeen in 
woods mixed with other trees. Whilſt I 
was miniſter at Gale, ſome of my ſlaves 
uſed now and then to bring ſome cinna- 
mon- wood among the reſt into the kitchen, 
which when put into the fire, emitted a 
very odoritcrous ſcent. 

Ic is turther worth taking notice of, that 
whereas, according to the judgment of the 
naturaliſts and phyſicians, the cinnamon is 
very hot, yet does the root of the tree 
produce not only a water ſmelling exactly 
like camphire, but alto the ſtrongeſt- ſcented 
camphire itſelt. I have ſeveral pieces of 
it, which ſmell ſo ſtrong, that I am ſcarce 
able to endure it. Out of the cinnamon- 
wood, whilſt yet green, they diſtil a water 
of an agreeable ſmell, and very wholeſome 
to our bodies. The natives make out of 
the outward bark of theſe trees curious 
cabinets : I have ſuch a one by me of a 
conſiderable bigneſs, which was preſented 
me by major Peter du Pon, 1665. uſt 
upon my departure from Ceylon. 

Tiree fores The Eaft- Indies produce three different 

of “t forts of cinnamon; 1. Is the fineſt cinna- 

mM mon, called Cane! Fino by the Portugueſe, 
being the fame that is taken from very 
young, or at leaſt not very old trees. 
2. The coarſe cinnamon, called Canel Grofſo 
by the Portugucſe, taken from very thick 
and old trees. And, 3. The Canel de 
Malo, or wild cinnamon, which grows 
likewite on the coaſt of Malabar, bur is 
in no eſteem; for whereas a Baar of Cey- 
{one/e cinnamon is fold for fifty or ſixty 
rixdollars, the wild cinnamon yields not 
above ten or twelve. Though I have 
heard ſome of the molt ingenious of the 
natives affirm, That the wild cinnamon 
might be much meliorated, and made fit 
tor uſe. The Dau! company is now, 
through God's bleſſing, in the poſſeſſion 
of the cinnamon of all kinds, as likewiſe 
of all the ſpices, viz. of the nutmegs, 
mace, and cloves, except the pepper, which 
grows in ſeveral places. 

lie Snake. The Snakewood, or Lignum Colubrinum, 

wot, grows molt frequently in the iſle of Cey- 
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lon : it is white, inclining to yellow, very Baldzus. 
hard, and of a bitter taſte; it is in great NV 
requeſt among the Indians, and accounted 

a good remedy againlt ſeveral diſtempers: 

they powder 1t, and rub the whole body 

with it to cure the itch: they alſo take an 

ounce of powdered Snatewwood in water or Its uſe 
wine againſt the cholick, burning fevers, n the 
ana other diſtempers, but eſpecially againſt Indians, 
the itings of the ſerpents, of waich there 

are many in this iſland. 

The Cingaleſe naturaliſts ſay, That the How 5-? 
virtue of the Snate:vo9d was firit diſcovered t. 
by a certain imall creature called Quil, or 
Vis pelo, by tne P3r!ugneſe, being of the 
bigneſs of our ferrets, wherewith we catch 
the rabbits. Of tits kind the Indian, 

Keep many in their ho 11-+, partly for Hort, 

parcly to catch rats and nie with. his 
creature having a natural ant? iy agunit Autipathy 
the ſnakes and ſerpents, w +11 it is betwixt the 
ſtung by them runs to S7.4%,v99d, and —_—_— 
after having eaten of it, i cured of , jerperr. 
wound. Marcellus te Bj. beter, a 2rion 

in great eſteem in Ceylon, relates, T.. hs 

has ſeveral times ſeen this Qirpele engaged 

with ſnakes, ant amongit tic reit, one that 
vanquiſhed a ſerpent ; but being wound- 

ed, run to the next wood, and having caten 

ſome of this Snatecocd, returned in halt 

an hour to the place, where its vanquiſhed 

enemy lay extended dead upon the ground. 

The Cingaleſe call the root of this tree 

Nay Lelli, unto which they attribute 

a ſingular virtue for the cure of divers 
diitempers. 

There grows a ſtrange tree in the iſle of 

Ceylon, called the Root-Tree, becauſe its 
branches turn to the ground like ropes 
where taking root again, they produce a 
tree that ſpreads in a ſhort time over a 
ſpacious tract of ground. Ceylon produces 
alſo ramerind-trees of a conſiderablꝭ bulk, 
the fruit whereof is accounted an excellent 
remedy againſt the ſcurvy and dropſy. 
There grows another tree in Ceylon like 
our Noli me langere; for if you go to 
touch it, it moves backwards, and gives 
way to your hand. 

For the reſt, Ceylon is ſufficiently pro- 
vided with medicinal herbs, and they 
cure all their diitempers with green herbs, 
in the uſe whereof their phyſicians are bet- 
ter verſed, (by experience,) than many of 
our pretending furgeons, God Almighty 
having provided remedies ſuitable to the 
diſtempers of each country. 
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Great Number of Elephants in Ceylon: Are very pernicious : Divers 


Inſtances of it. 


How they take the Elephants. 


Their Buſflers, 


Tygers, Bears, Birds, Fiſhes, Crocodiles, and Porcupins, or Sea- 


or other to ſwim. This 1s done by putting Baldus, 
a wild elephant betwixt two tame ones, A 


ſtones, and certain products of the ſea, of who take ſuch care of the other, that they 


Hogs. 
Baldeus, HE iſle of Ceylon abounds in all ſorts 
9 of four-legged creatures, birds, fiſhes, 
each whereof we muſt fay ſomething. 
Elephants Among the four-legg'd beaſts, the ele- 
of Ceylon. 


How they 
take and 
tame the 
elepbants. 


phant challenges the firſt rank : of theſe 
there are great numbers here; and ſo per- 
nicious, that it is not ſafe travelling with- 
out ſome ſoldiers with their drums and 
kettles, the noiſe whereof frightens theſe 
creatures: they are moſt dangerous towards 
evening when they are hungry; for the 
Coelys, or littermen, often run away at the 
ſight of an elephant, leaving thoſe they 
carry to ſhift for themſelves. 

I remember, that in my time, a Portu= 
gueſe reformed miniſter, named John Fe- 
reira d' Almeyda, travelling with his wife 
from Gale to Columbo, the litter-carriers 
(according to their cuſtom) ran away at the 
ſight of an elephant; who did, however, 
not the leaſt harm, but laying his trunk 
upon the woman's Palankin, or litter, went 
away : but things of that nature happen not 
always alike, 

I obſerved once as I was travelling from 
Manaar to Jafnapatnam, that the elephants 
had done conſiderable miſchief hereabouts; 
and during the rainy ſeaſon had rendered 
the ways almoſt unpaſſable. We had the 
good fortune to eſcape narrowly the dan- 
ger of an elephant who killed a certain ne- 
gro, one of the commanders of the elephant- 
hunters, in a place we had paſſed not long 
before. 

At Nature are vaſt ſtables, where the 
wild elephants are tamed, and afterwards 
fold to the Moors of Bengale and Coroman- 
del. They take the elephants near Mature 
in the following manner : they fix abun- 
dance of large ſtakes or trunks of trees in 
the ground, 1o as to leave the entrance wide 
enough, but growing narrower within by 
degrees; in theſe they have certain traps, 
and the wild elephants being decoyed by 
the tame ones into theſe encloſures, are 
catched in the traps, or ſnares, like as we 
do in our decoying ponds. They are very 
hard to be tamed, and require ſometimes 
four whole months before they can be 
brought to lie down : all this while they 
muſt be carried twice a day to ſome river 
C 


hit him from borh ſides with their trunks. 
till they make him pliable, and at laſt quite 
tame, 45 

It often happens that the young elephants 
are taken in following the old ones. Theſe 
are very unlucky : I remember, that one 
time as ſeveral of us were talking together, 
one of theſe young elephants came lily and 
puſhed with his back- ſide againſt one of our 
company, that he was ready to fall upon 
his noſe. 

They feed upon green herbs and leaves 
of fig-trees, coco, and other trees; neither 
do they refuſe areek and ſugar. At a cer- 
tain time of the year an oil iſſues out of the 
heads of the old elephants, when they run 
mad, and oftentimes kill their Carnak, or 
guides. Ceyloneſe elephants are accounted 
the largeſt and beſt in the Indies; and, 
if you will believe the natives, are adored 
by the other elephants. | 


Horſes (great enemies of the elephants) Horſe. 


were brought firſt from abroad into this iſle. 
The Portugueſe having ſome years ſince ſent 
horſes into the iſle de Vacas, they are mul- 
tiply'd to ſuch a degree, that you may ſce 
them feed in herds of ſixty, ſeventy, eighty, 
or one hundred. 


Of bufflers they have a great ſtore in BH. 


Ceylon: I have ſeen whole herds of them 
of one hundred, and more, feeding in the 
countries of Chilau and Madampe, which 
were but indifterently peopled at that time. 
They have alſo hedge-hogs, oxen, cows, 
bulls, ſheep, goats, ſtags, does, elks, 
tame and wild boars, hares and partridges, 
peacocks and apes in abundance. 


The woods here produce alſo ſome ra- gers au- 
venous beaſts, as tygers ; though I never Le. 


law any, but had a grey-hound given me 
by a Portugueſe who bore the marks of a 
tyger's claws on his buttocks. Bears ! 
have ſeen, both in Fafnapatnam and Ma- 
naar : 1 ſaw once five or fix young ones 
drowned in Manaar by the inhabitants, 
who had found them at Mauntolle, and 
thought fit to take this courſe with them, to 
prevent their increaſe. 


They 
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CP. LIL. 


Baldans. They abound alſo in Factals, a creature very 
I grexly after mens fleſh; tor which reaſon 
aua they cover their graves with great ſtones; 


Crows. 


All forts of 
Fowl and 


Buds. 


Files. 


they ſome times take them with grey-hounds, 
but when they are hard put to it, they piſs, 
which emits ſo nauſeous a ſcent, that the 
hounds cannot endure it. The fleſh of the 
Fackxals is given with good ſucceſs by the 
phyſicians of the country to cure the con- 
ſumption. Towards the evening the Fac- 
kals meet, and makea molt dreadful noiſe, 
and will ſome times fall upon paſſengers. 
In my time a Cafer, who was in drink, had 
his tecth eaten out by the Zackals: The 
Jackal is not unlike a fox, and has exactly 
ſuch a tail. The Malabars call the Fackals 
Adiviis, I ſaw bur one leopard in the iſle 
of Ceylon; and not one unicorn or rhino- 
ceros. 

Ceylon affords vaſt quantities of birds, 
called by the inhabitants by peculiar names. 
Crows you ſhall ſee by thouſands about 
noon upon the houſes ; but they are ſo cun- 
ning as not eaſily to be ſhot, except through 
a hole or ſmall window. Towards night 
they leave the towns, and retire to the trees 
in the country, and in the morning early 
look about for prey. If one of them hap- 
pens to be killed, the reſt make a moſt 
terrible out- cry. 

There are certain birds in Ceylon called 
Minhotos by the Portugueſe, who often 
make bold with the young chickens : they 
have alſo owls that make a dreadful noiſe 
in the night-time. They abound in geeſe, 
herons, wild and tame ducks, peacocks, 

igeons, turtles, partridges, parrocets of 
molt delicious colours, peewits, ſwallows, 
bats, Sc. Among the reſt, here is a cer- 
tain bird which builds his neſt hanging on 
the branches of the trees. They have allo 
abundance of fine ſinging- birds, nighrin- 
gales, and larks in abundance; ſea-gulls, 
water-ſnipes, bees, fire- flies, gnats, and lo- 
cuſts. 

Ceylon produces great plenty of fiſh, as 
cacap, plaice, crabs, pikes, king: fiſhes, 
ſail-filhes, craw-fiſhes, haddocks, galleon- 
fiſhes, ſharks, orados, ſardins, large ſmelts, 
bat-fiſhes, ſeals, oyſters, muſcles, ſhrimps, 
pampus, barbels, bomtos, corquados, &c. 
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Among the amphibious creatures, the Baldzus. 


Kaiman, or crocodile, called Lagarto by the 
Portugueſe, is very frequent here; ſome of 
which are eighteen foot long, They have 
four feet with crooked claws, their skin 
covered with ſcales, which are ſo hard 
upon the back, that they are musket proof; 
ſo that they are not vulnerable except in 
the belly and eyes: their under-jaws are 
unmovable, but they have ſharp teeth : 
their back-bones being without joints, they 
cannot turn ſhort, whence the beſt way to 
eſcape them, is to get away from them by 
many windings and turnings. Tis gene- 
rally believed here that the crocodile has a 
ſtone, or rather bone in the head, which 
given in powder is an excellent remedy 


againſt theſtone. The bones of the ſharks 
are accounted very good againſt the ſame 
diſtemper. 


Mr. Rochefort ſays, That in ſome of the 
rivers of the iſles of America are certain 
crocodiles that ſmell like musk. I have 
with amazement ſeen crocodiles lying upon 
the water like logs of wood, with theireyes 
ſhut ; and if they happen to meet with a 
prey, they leap at it on a ſudden, like an 
arrow from the bow. 

Vincent le Blanc tells us a ſtory of a bur- 
ger- maſter's ſervant of Alexandria, who paſ- 
{ing near the river- ſide, was devoured by a 
crocodile which he took for a log of wood 


ſwimming upon the water. They ſay, that 


they have a white fat, which is an excellent 
remedy againſt ſharp humours that ſettle in 
any part of the body. In 7afnapatnam 
there are many crocodiles in the fens, 
ponds, and lakes; which if they happen to 
dry up in the ſummer, they dig holes to 
live in; we were often viſited by them in 
our camp before Fafnapatnam, but they 
did no miſchief. The Chineſe make a 


dainty diſh of the young crocodiles, 


— 
Crocodiles. 


In the iſle of Manaar are great numbers Porewpines, 


of very large porcupines, or ſca-hogs; the 
have very ſharp teeth, and their fleſh is 
fit for food; the females have breaſts and 


milk; they come often aſhore and feed 


upon herbs. 
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Serpents, 
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Serpents of Ceylon : Remedies againſt their Stings. An odd Story 


of a Serpent-Catcher. Precious Stones, Products of the Sea. Amber. 


Greaſe ; its Goodneſs, 


ERPENTS are very common all 
over the iſle of Ceylon: the Sea Ser- 


pents are ſometimes eight, nine, or ten 


yards long. The Land Serpents, called 
Ratcatchers, are alſo very large, live on 
the tops of the houſes, but are harmleſs 


Creatures, 


The moſt dangerous are thoſe 


called Cobres Capellos by 


the Portugueſe, 


Remedies 


their . ing . 


N 


againſt (hy 


which frequently uſed to kill people whilſt 
I lived in Fafnapatnam. So ſoon as any 
body is ſtung or wounded by theſe ſerpents, 
apply the Adderſtone to the wound, 
give the patient ſome milk. Our 
ſurgeon, Albert van Lambergen, writ to 
me 1666. that being ſtung by a ſerpent, he 
became blind, bur after ſome time recover- 
ed his ſight. A pariſhioner belonging to 
the Church of Manipay, as he was mend- 
ing the top of the church, happened to be 
wounded by a ſerpent that lay hid among 
heap of leaves, and died 0 
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ſaw once two ſerpents twiſted round one B 


another ſporting under the wall of the 
ſame church, which I ordered to be cut 
to pieces by a ſoldier. Such of the inha- 
bitants as retain ſtill ſome remnants of pa- 
aniſm, will not allow the ſerpents to be 
illed, | 
The Malabars call the ſerpents Pambo 
and Naga, and give their cattle and chil- 
dreh their names, nay, they feed them 
becauſe they ſhould do them no harm. 
The ſerpents come frequently into the 
houſes, eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſon. Du- 
ring my abode at Jafnapatnam, two dogs 
were ſtung to death in the houſe; and I 
have ſeen them ſometimes paſs up ſtairs 
over the beds. Another time a ſerpent 
e ſo near my wife in the houſe, that 
e touched her leg with the tail, and was 
afterwards killed by the ſervants. 
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galdæus. There is alſo here a kind of adders, cal- 
| led vipers by the Portugueſe; they are 
ſocckled, and very venomous. Whilſt I 
lived at Faſnapatnam, a certain High-Ger- 
man ſoldier belonging to the garriſon (com- 
monly known by the name of the Serpent- 
Catcher) being ſent for by Mr. Anthony 
Pavilion, governor of Coromandel, to take 
es od à certain Cobre Capel that was in his lodg- 
ſtory of a ing- room. He came accordingly ; and 
jrperr- with his hat only before his face, laid hold 
cc. with his other hand of the ſerpent, with- 
out receiving the leaſt harm: he did 
handle the creature afterwards in our pre- 
ſence, and not only carried it away in his 
ſnapſack, but alſo uſed to ſleep near it. 
I ſuſpecting ſome witchcraft in the matter, 
talked to him ſeriouſly abaut it; but he 
aſſured me, That nothing was done but 
by natural means; and that he always car- 
ried the head and heart of a ſerpent about 
him: wherewith I was forced to reſt ſatiſ- 
fied, he being not willing to diſcover the 

whole myſtery. 

Among the inhabitants of the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and the Cingaleſe and Mala- 
bars, are certain fellows, who have an art 
of making the ſerpents ſtand upright, and 
dance before them, which they perform by 
certain enchanting ſongs. Thoſe that are 
to take an oath in thoſe parts, put one of 
their hands into an earthen veſſel, wherein 
is a ſerpent : if they eſcape without being 
wounded, they are ſuppoſed to ſwear true 
bur if not, on the contrary. 

p Upon this occaſion I cannot forget to 
— os mention ſome remedies uſed againſt the 
ſlings of tings of ſerpents. Firſt of all, it is re- 
ſerpents. quiſite to bind the affected part, above and 

below the wound, to prevent the poiſon 
from being communicated to the maſs of 
blood; and afterwards hold it over, or as 
near to the flame as it is poſſible. I 
would have every body that goes to the 
Eaſt-Indies, to provide himſelf with ſome 
4 Orvietan, Theriac, Mithridate, confection 
1 of Alkermes, balſam of Peru, Rue, Scor- 
dium, Scorzonera, Angelic, and Contrabier- 
va roots, theſe being great cordials and 
antidotes. 
They muſt keep to a cooling diet, and 
avoid purging and bleeding; but inſtead 
hal make uſe of bathing, to open the 
pores of the body, The peel of lemons 
or Citrons taken freſn from the tree, is ac- 
counted an excellent remedy, and faſting 
ſpittle applied to the wound. If you can 
take the ſerpent that has given the wound, 
bruiſe the head, and apply it to the af- 
fected part. However, the Adderſtone 
ſurpaſſes all the reſt ; but is often adulte- 
rated. The right one raiſes no bubbles 
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upon the water, and ſticks clote to the lips, Baldæus. 
it put to the mouth. : 

The ſerpents of Ceylon are not altogether 
ſo large as thoſe of Java and Banda. At 
Batavia there was once taken a ſerpent, 
which had ſwallowed an entire ſtag of a 
large ſize, and one taken at Banda had 
done the ſame with a negro woman. 

Beſides theſe ſerpents, Ceylon produces 
ſeveral ſorts of other crawling creatures, as 
Thouſand Feet, called Millepie by the Por- 
tugueſe, which are ſometimes ſeven inches 
long ; ſcorpions, ſpiders of a prodigious 
bigneſs, frogs, tortoiſes, toads, &c. Ceylon 
alſo affords divers precious ſtones, as Sa. Preriou: 
phires, Rubies, Topazes, Granats, &c. 9%. 
Some ſay it alſo produces gold, ſilver, 
iron, and other metals; but that their 
kings will nor allow theſe mines to be dug. 

This ſeems not improbable, it being cer- 

tain that iron has been bought out of the 
country. It affords alſo chryſtal in abun- 
dance. The commodities chiefly vended commed;.- 
here by the Portugueſe, were coloured ties jold 
ſtuffs of all ſorts, vclvets, ſilks, red caps, “e. 
porcelain ſpices, Amfira or Opium, China 

root, camphire, musk, ſandal- wood, lead, 
copper, tin, ſalt-petre, brimſſone, gilt 
looking-glaſſes, glaſs bottles, painted cal- 
licoes of Suratte and Coromandel; all which 

are ſtill in vogue here. 

The iſle of Ceylon has beſides fiſh, ſeve- 
ral products of the fea, Of the pearls and 
pearl-fiſhery we have ſpoken before, in 


the deſcription of Tutecoryn. Ambergreeſe Amber. 


is found here ſometimes near the ſea-ſhore, greeſe. 
in good large pieces, and of the beſt kind : 
they call it Panahambar in the Maldive 
iſlands. This precious drug was alrogether 
unknown to Hippocrates, Dioſcorides, and 
Galen; and to this day its true origin is a 
riddle to us, though ſome will have it to 
be the ſeed of the whales, others a certain 2 cigin. 
fine earth, others a certain yen or rolin, 
growing at the bottom of the ſea, and 
forced thence to the ſhore by tempeſts. 
Certain it is, that it is generally — 
after ſtormy weather. Mr. Jobn Huygan 
van Linſcboten mentions a piece of Amber- 
greeſe taken up near the cape Comoryn, 
1555. which weighed thirty quintals. It 
is ſaid, That the birds are very fond of 
the ſcent of it ; and the prints of the bills 
of birds have ſometimes been perceived in 
the Amber, and is accounted a certain ſign 
of its goodneſs, 

Mr. Rocheford, in his Natural Hiſtory of 
the American Iſlands, ſays, T hat the amber 
there, when firſt taken, has ſo nauſeous a 
ſcent, that the birds are drawn towards it 
as by the ſmell of a carrion: he ſays it 
ſmells like rank bacon, 

The 
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A Deſcription of CEN LON. 


Baldæus. The Amber is of different kinds; the 
YM black (the worſt of all all) is found near 
Difference. the ifle of Mauritius; next is the white, 


Goodneſs, 
how to be 
tryed, 


and the grey, the beſt of all. In ſome 
—_ of America there is a kind of am- 

er, they call the foxed amber, becauſe it 
is ſwallowed and vomitcd up again by the 
foxes without any alteration, except that 
it loſes ſomething of its ſcent, Ihe beſt 
ambergreaſe is of an aſh-colour, like 
aſhes mixed with wax. It is adulterated 
with wax, roſin and pitch; to know the 
real goodneſs of it, you muſt thruſt a 


hot needle into it, and by the ſmell of 


the moiſture that adheres to it, you ma 

judge of its goodneſs: you may alſo 
lay a ſmall quantity of amber upon a hot 
knife; if it be good, it will melt im- 


without leaving the leaſt dregs behind. 
Scaliger, Garcias, Monard, Fernandes 
Lopes, Cluſius, and Roc heford, have writ- 
ten of the ambergreaſe; its medicinal 
virtues we leave to the judgment of the 
phyſicians, 

The ſea about Czy/ov produces like- 
wiſe whole coral-trecs, ſome branches 
whereof curiouſly grown I preſerve in 
7 ſtudy. It affords alſo certain horns 
of ſea-horſes, called Chankos, which are 
frequently tranſported to Bengale, be- 
ſides divers other ſorts of horns and 
ſhells, (but not ſo curiouſly twiſted as 
thoſe of Amboyna,) ſea-aples, ſca- ſtars, 
and ſuch like. | J 


Cap. LIL 


mediately like wax; and provided the Baldz;, 
knife be very hot, it will quite evaporate WY Vw 
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Eaji-India P AG ANS. 


A true and full Account of the Religious Worſhip 
of the Indoſt hans, the Inhabitants of Coromandel, 
the Malabars, and Ceyloneſe ; with a Deſcription 


of their Idols. 


I. 


CHAP. T 


The general Conſent of all Nations concerning the Exiſtence of God. 
Divers Setts of the Brahmans. Their Opinion concerning the 


Creation. The Idols Ixora and Quivelinga. 


rejected by the wiſer ſort among the pa- „. 


N HE exiſtence of a God, or ſu- | VII 
Sale] preme being, is ſo firmly rooted gans : Whence ir is, that we meet with NIP 
The exiſ- in the heart of mankind, that the titles of Eys Eutium, the Being of all 


there is no nation in the world 
but what has acknowledged the ſame. 
What is alledged to the contrary by 
ſome of the Chileſe, Tapujars, Braſilians, 
Madagaſcariaus; as alſo of the inhabi- 
tants of Florida, the Caribee lands, and 
eſpecially of the cape of Good Hope, muſt 
rather be attributed to the want of know- 
ledge of thoſe authors, than real truth. 
Of this I was ſufficiently convinced, 
1666, when I tarried three months at 
the cape of Good Hope, where I found 
theſe barbarians to perform their religious 
ſervice in the night-time, which I had no 
opportunity to obſerve in 1665, when I 
came that way before. What is ſaid 
of Diagoras, Theodorus, Cyrenaicus, Bion, 
Evemerus, Lucianus, Epicurus, and eſ- 
pecially of Protagoras, Abderites, and 
Socrates, and their denial of the exiſtence 
of God, being to be underſtood only of 
the plurality of Gods, which was always 

Vol. III. 


Beings, Ens primum, the Firfl Being, 
Primus motor & vis motrix, the Firſt 
Moving Cauſe and Subſtance, in their 
writings. 

This being laid down as a fundamen- 
tal rule, we will proceed to give an ac- 
count of the idolatry of the pagans in- 
habiting the coaſt of Malabar, and the 
Indies on both tides of the cape Comoryn, 
viz. at Tutecoryn, Trevanor, Coulang, Ca- 
lecoulang, Cochin, Cranganor, Calecut, Ca- 
nanor; as alſo on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
and the iſle of Ceylon. According to Ro- 
gerius, the Brahmans are diſtinguiſhed 
into fix ſets, vis. Weiſtnouwas, Sei- 
ria, Smaerta, Schaerwazeka, Paſenda, and 
T/chefea ; and the Benjans of Guſuratte 
into no leſs than fixty-three : But in the 
forementioned parts, the Brahmans are 
divided into four head-ſects. 


The firſt are the Cerrawack, who uſe 5:2, of the 
neither fire, nor candles, nor cold water, Brahmans. 
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Baldens. for fear it ſhould contain ſome living crea- 

WY MV tures ; they do not paſs the ſtreets, unleſs 
they be ſwept before with a broom, which 
they always carry with them, for fear of 
treading upon any thing that is living. 
They believe neither God, nor provi- 
dence, but that all things are produced 
by chance. | 

The ſecond ſect is called Samaraeth : 
they actually believe a God. ; 

The third Biſuou, who call their god, 
Ram. They have a faſt, which begins in 
Auguſt, and holds forty days. 

The fourth ſect is that of the Goegii, 
who have no habitations of their own, 
but ſleep in the night-time in the chur- 
ches : they walk generally naked, having 
only a cloth to cover their privities, and 
beſmear themſelves all over with aſhes. 
They believe a God, (whom they call 
Bruyn,) the creator of the univerſe, who is 
in every thing, whether man or beaſt, 
(though he cannot be ſeen by the crea- 
ture, ) gives lightto ſun and moon, and an- 
nihilates what and when he pleaſes. They 
ſay, that ſuch as die in their faith, go di- 
rectly to their god Bryn They do not 
burn, but bury their dead. hoever 

embraces their ſect, is obliged to take 

near a pound of cow-dung, every day 

among his ordinary food, for ſix months 

ſucceſſively, the cow being accounted ſa- 

cred, and herdung the pureſtthingamong 

them. They are very ſuperſtitious: a 

cart, buffler, or aſs without a load, a dog 

empty-mouthed, a he-goat, ape, a gold- 

ſmith, carpenter, barber, taylor, ſmith, 

cotton-weaver, a widow, a burial, or ſome 

body going to a burial, are altogether ill 

omens to them; as an elephant, camel, an 

horſe without a burden, a cow, an ox and 

buffler laden with water, portends good 

See Roge· luck in their opinion. Some acknowledge 

rius,Texe- one Viſtnots for their ſupreme god; but the 

wy 2 moſt, one Ixora. We will firſt treat of 

van Twiſt, [xora, and afterwards of Viſtnou and 
e. Bramma. 

Opinion of The Brabmans have a very odd opi- 

the Brah- nion of the creation of the world (of 

man en, which more hereafter.) They ſay, that 

corn £ uf this world will diminiſh by degrees, till 

the world. it comes to a drop of water, which is the 

Txoretta, or Divinity itſelf : after that, it 

ſhall encreaſe again, when Ixoretta crying 

out aloud, Quen, quen, will make it turn 

again into a ſingle drop of dew. This 

will make it revive again, firſt into a muſ- 

tard-ſecd corn, then turn to a pearl; and, 

laſtly, into an egg, containing the five 

elements. This egg, they ſay, is to have 

ſeven diſtin& ſhells or partitions, like an 

onion ; whence will break forth the fire 


and air upwards, and 21 others down- 


The IpoLATRT of 
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wards and the egg, being thereby bro- Baldzys. 
ken into two pieces, the upper part pro- 


duced the heavens, as the under part did 
the earth; and becauſe the egg had ſeven 
ſhells, which by the diviſion thereof made 
fourteen half ones ; the ſeven uppermoſt 
parts furniſhed the matter for ſeven hea- 
vens, as the ſeven undermoſt did for as 
many worlds. An unpardonable contra- 
diction, when they thembetves acknow- 
ledge their Bramma, and implore him, as 
the creator f heavens and earth; and 
how incongruous is it, to make the Ixo- 
retta, or divinity, ſubject to decreaſe ? 

They further add, that at the opening 
of the beforeſaid egg, there appeared a 
thread drawn all along the middle, which 
joined the fourteen upper and under 
worlds: Ixoretta then taking his place in 
the higheſt ſphere of the heavens, there 
aroſe at the Nw time, a mountain on the 
earth, named Calaja; on the top of which, 
ſtood a triangular ſubſtance (Tricona Sa- 
cra) which produced a round ſubſtance, 
called Qnivelinga, i. e. the members of ge- that Qui. 
eration of both ſexes ; which Quivelinga, "ga 
they ſay, is Ixoretta, or the divinity : for“ 
finding that all living creatures were pro- 
created by the carnal copulation of men 
and women, they reverenced this Mi- 
velinga, as the original of all created 
things, and adorned him in their temples 
with the beſt ſweet herbs and flowers. 

They have a certain religious order called 
Fogris, who wear the figure of this Qui- 
velinga, either of wood or copper, about 
the neck, and offer him daily the beſt of 
their victuals. Rogerius ſpeaks to the 
ſame purpoſe of the Lingam, i. e. Mem- 
brum virile in muliebri, as the Ixora, or 
Efwara is repreſented in their Pagodes. 

St. Auſtin * tells us ſomething like this #*L.7.c.21. 
of the Priapus, which uſed to be —__—_—— 
ried in proceſſion, in honour of Bacchus. 
through the cities of [zaly ; and that the 
matrons uſed to crown his membrum vi- 
riſe with garlands. I have read in ſe- 
veral authors of known integrity, and 
ſpeak it upon the credit of divers people 
yer living, That the Canarins, ab; ng Cnr 

itants about Goa, do carry their brides 8 od 

to ſuch a Priapus, in order to deliver priapws. 
them of their virginity, The whole 
matter whereof, I will, for modeſty's ſake, 
relate in Latin Sponſa magno comita- 
tu multaque cum pompa inter plauſus ac ſo- 
nos muſicos ducitur ad idolum, quod anea 
virga vel ferrea, vel eburnea prominente 
præditum conſpicitur, & ad hanc nudata 
veſte ſponſa a matre vel a proximis conſan- 
guineis vehementer impellitur, quod cm abſ= 
que gravi dolore fieri nequeat, li qui adſunt, 
cantando & ſaltando ſponſæ flebiles voces 
| opprimant 


Bal 


H. 


Caar. II. 


Baldeus.opprimant, fi que eſt, que dolorem immen- 
WY ſum verita, hoc modo Virginitate privari 
recuſat, blandis conſanguineorum verbis ad 
idolum paulatim adducitur, atque ad id a 
matre tamdiu (invita quamvis) adigitur, 
donec virginitatem amiſerit; poſtea ſponſa 
domum rediens ſponſo traditur, qui de hoc 
pre ſe ſuſcepto Labore ſibi maximopere 
gratulatur. 1 8 
Baal Phegor ſeems to have been the 
Priapus of the Fews. Jerome, in his com- 
mentary upon the prophet Hoſea, ſays, 
That che Pewiſh women worſhipped Baal 
Phegor, ob obſcani magnitudinem membri, 
quem nos Priapum poſſumus appellare. 
The Brahmans will indeed not allow of 
this interpretation, alledging, that they 
adore under this, the circular figure, 
which is infinite; whereas the ſignifica- 
tion of the word ſufficiently contradicts 
them. Quivelinga being compoſed out of 
the word Linga, or Lingam, i. e. the manly 
yard, and Quiven the ſame with Ixora; 
and the figure carried by the Fogiz, ex- 


preſly repreſents the conjunction of the 
members of both ſexes. 


the Faſt-India Pagan. 


755 
Nuivelinga then (as we ſaid before) is Balden:, 

of a circular figure, which being incloſed Www 

in three diſtinct rinds or ſhells, which they 

ſay are tranſmuted into three gods, viz. 

Bramma, Viſtnum, and Quiven; the firſt 

and hardeſt produces Bramma, the ſecond 

Viſtnum, and the innermoſt Quiven. Qui- 

velinga being thus deſpoiled of his ſhells, 

was burnt to aſhes by fire, and fixed in 

the triangle. Nuivelinga being thereby 

become a thing without ſenſe or motion, 

it was requiſite it ſhould be guarded by 

ſome body; which Bramma and Vifinum 

refuſing to do, Quiven undertook the 

task, and conſtantly attending Quivelinga 

with prayers and facrifices of flowers, 

deſerved thereby to be ranked above his 

brothers, and obtained the title of the 

great god, as their poets call him. The 

Brahmans ſay, that Bramma, Viſtnum, and 

@uiven, or Ixora, are commiſſioned by 

the fr/? being to rule the world in the na- 

ture of his viceroys. They ſay Ixora re- 

ſides in Calaja, Viſtnum in the Milk-Sea, 

and Bramma in Sattiolagam, or the higheſt 

place in heaven; of which more herecattcr; 


CHAP. IL 


A Deſcription of Ixora: His Wives. Abſtineney of the Brahmans, 
Divers Sorts of Eunuchs. 


4 Deſcrit- 
tim 55 


Ixora. 


XORAis as bright and white as milk, 
with three eyes; two whereof are 
placed as thoſe of other men, and the third 
in the front, being ſo full of fire, that it 
conſumes every thing it looks upon. His 
His bigneſs. ſtature is immenſe; for Bramma being 
deſirous to ſee his head, Joared up high 
into the earth, but could not reach 1t. 
Viſtuum (whom they call the god of in- 
ventions and changes) having the ſame cu- 
rioſity to ſee his feet, which reached deep 
into the ground, transformed himſelf in- 
to a hog, the better to dig up the earth, 
but could likewiſe not obtain his with ; 
Tis Pan for, ſay they, Ixora is of ſo vaſt an ex- 
vas an- tent, that the ſerpent Bategu (which is 
_ ſo long as to compals the ſeven worlds 
3 and the ſeven ſeas) was not big enough to 
reaching up ſerve him for a bracelet. I heard a pagan 
2 once ridicule a Brahman, becauſe he put 
the figure of Ixora in his chamber; where- 
as, according to their opinion, it was 

much larger than the ſerpent Bategu. 
Ixora has no leſs than ſixteen hands, 
wherewith he holds the tollowing things: 
* 45 Pan a heart, a chain, a fiddle, * a bell, porcel- 
2 lain baſon, capalla, i. e. Bramma's head, 
a trident, a rope, an ax, fire, gold, a drum, 
beads, a ſtaſt, an iron wheel, a ſerpent, 
with a creſcent or half moon on his fore- 


head. His apparel is a tyger's skin, his 

cloak the hide of an elephant, ſurrounded 

with ſerpents T. He wears about his + Pan 
neck a collar of the skin of a certain ve 
creature, called Maudega, on which is * 
faſtened a bell, ſuch as our oxen or ſheep ;þe jpors 
commonly have about their necks. whereof in. 
He has alſo about his neck three chains ee i = 
one whereof being intermixed with roſes a 2 
and other flowers, affords an odoriferous far,, 
ſcent. The ſecond is made of the headset 
of Bramma; tor they ſay, that Brauma®* © 
dics and revives every year; and that: 

Ixora, gathering his heads as often as he 

dies, had made this chain of it. The 

third is made of the bones of Chatti, one 

of Ixora's wives; for it is to be known, 

that he has two wives, one named Grienga, 

or the Goddeſs of the Seas, whom he al- 

ways carries in his hairlocks; the other 

this Chatti, otherwiſe called Parameſceri, 

who they ſay dies and revives once a year; 

and as often as ſhe dies, he takes one of 

her bones, which are put into this chain. 

He carries alſo the ſame beads as the 
Brahmans do, his whole body being be- 
ſmeared with aſhes, and thus rides in tri- 

umph through Calaja upon an ox named 


Irixapatan, unto whom they offer certain 
ſacrifices. 
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His attendants are called Pudas, Pix- 
aros, and Pes. Puaas is repreſented like 
a fat and ſhort perſon, with a large 
paunch, without a beard, having ſerpents 
hanging down, with their tails from his 
head, He wears a bracelet on his left 
arm, and two others about his thighs, 
made of ſerpents, and a ſtaff in his right 
hand. The Pes and Pixaros are repre- 
ſented much taller, with burning torches 
in their hands in the night-time. 

They ſay that Bramma has created the 
univerſe, Viſtuum governs it, and Ixora 
kills and puts a period to every thing. 
They further add, that Ixora has com- 
municated part of his ſubſtance to his 
wife Parameſceri, alias Parvati, and the 
again to him; ſo that they are both her- 
maphrodites; and Ixora is ſometimes re- 
preſented as ſuch; and Rogerias, Lib. II. 
ſays, That the Brahmans call their Ixora, 
Ardhanari, i. e. a Manwife, There arc, 
however, a certain ſort of Brahmans cal- 


Brahmans, 44 Tirimimpi, who are ſo far different 


from the reſt, that they won't as much 


— 


reaſon as often as they paſs through the ai 
ſtreets, they have certain perſons,who bid 
the women go out of the way: thus the 
Hierophantes of Athens, and the prieſts 

of the goddeſs Cybele among the Romans, 

uſed to deny themſelves the uſe of vene- 

ry, the firſt by caſtrating themſelves, the 

others by certain drugs. The Jes diſ- Dive: 


tinguiſh betwixt eunuchs made by God, ſort! of en 


and thoſe made by men; the laſt are be-“ 
lieved to owe their original to the Per- 
ſiaus; and among the Fews they had cer- 
tain perſons, called Impingentes, becauſe 
they uſed to run againſt poſts and doors, 
rather than to look upon a woman, 

Rogerius * mentions another ſort of * Lib. Il. 
Brahmans, called Sauſiazii, who renounce: + 
all worldly pleaſures, abſtain from wo- 
men, and even the Betel, (though gene- 
rally uſed all over the Indies,) eat but once 
a day, have no fixed habitations, uſe 
nothing but earthen veſſels, and live up- 
on alms. The fundamental rules of their 
ſect being to withſtand Juft, anger, cove- 
touſneſs, pride, the pleaſures of the world, 


as caſt an eye upon a woman; for which and revenge. 


CHAP. 


L 


Batleus. 
WY 


J. 


mouth and tongue. 


Conteſt be- 


t wit Ixo- 
12, Bram- 
ma, and 

Vinum. 


Char. III. 


CHA P. 


the Faſt-India Pagans. 


III. 


Conteſs betwixt Bramma, Viſtnum, and Ixora, who is obliged to be a 


Mendicant twelve Tears. 


A Child produced out of the Blood of 


Viſtnum, occaſions new Differences. 


H E. reſidence of Ixora is upon the 
ſilver mount Calaja, to the ſouth of 
the famous mountain Mahamern, being a 
moſt delicious place, planted with all ſorts 
of trees, that bear fruit all the year 
round. The roſes and other flowers ſend 
forth a moſt odoriferous ſcent; and the 
ond at the foot of the mount is incloſed 
with pleaſant walks of trees, that afford 
an agreable ſhade, whilſt the peacocks 
and divers other birds entertain the ear 
with their harmonious noiſc, as the beau- 
tiful women do the eyes. The circum- 
Jacent woods are inhabited by a certain 
ople called Mumis, or Rixis, who avoid- 
ing the converſation of others, ſpend 
their time in offering daily ſacrifices to 
their god, 

Ic is obſervable, that though theſe pa- 
gans are generally black themſelves, yet 
do they repreſent theſe R:xis to be of a 
fair complexion, with long white beards, 
and long garments hanging croſs-wiſc, 
from about the neck down over the breaſt. 
They are in ſuch eſteem among them, that 
they believe, that whom they bleſs, are 
bleſſed, and whom they curſe, are curſed, 

Within the mountain lives another ge- 
neration, called Fexaquininera and Men- 
dra, who are free from all troubles, ſpend 
their days in continual contemplations, 
praiſes, and prayers to God. Round 
about the mountain ſtand ſeven ladders, 
by which you aſcend to a ſpacious plain, 
in the middle whereof is a bell of ſilver, 
and a ſquare table, ſurrounded with nine 

recious ſtones, of divers colours. Up- 
on this table lies a ſilver roſe called Ta- 
mara Pun, which contains two women as 
bright and fair as a pearl; one is called 
Brigaſiri, i. e. the 1 the Month ; 
the other Tara/iri, i. e. the Lady of the 
Tongue, becauſe they praiſe God with the 
9 In the center of this 
role is the triangle (mentioned in the 7r 
chapter) of Quivelinga, which they ſay 
is the permanent reſidence of god. 

Ixora being one time diverting himſelf 
in this Cajala, or Paradiſe, with Pudas, 
Pes, and Pixajos, let fall ſome words, in- 
timating him to be the greateſt in all the 
world, which Bramma and Viſtnum not 
able to brook, a conteſt aroſe about the 
precedency; to decide which, Ixora told 
them, that which of the two could take 

Vor. III. 


a full view of him from head to foot, Balde:'.. 


ſhould be accounted the greateſt. 

Bramma hereupon got upon his bird 
Annam, (whereot more anon) and paſſed 
up into the air, to get fight of Ixora's 
head, whilſt Viſtnum transforming him- 
{elf into a hog, dug into the ground, to 
come at his feet. Whilſt he was thus im- 
ployed, meeting with a moſt poiſonous 
{erpent, he was ſo ſtartled at it, that he 
deſiſted from his enterprize. This ſtory 
1s related more at large by ſeveral of the 
Malabar poets. 

Bramma on the other hand, reſolute in 
his deſigns, ſoared very high into the air, 
when being met by three flowers, they 
asked him whither he was a going ; he 
replied, to get light of the head of Ixora- 
they told him, his labour was in vain, 
by reaſon of the vaſt diſtance; which made 

ramma change his reſolution; but at 
the ſame time deſired the flowers to tell 
Ixora, that he was prevented from coming 
ſo high as his head by a ſudden giddi- 
neſs in his brains; which they promiſed, 
and did accordingly; but Jxora being 
ſenſible of the deceit, did with his a- 


cra, or ſcymetar, cut off one of the four Ove 9 
| Bramma's 
heads cut 


Out of the blood of Bramma's head, fe 1xora, 


heads of Bramma, and curſed the flowers 


came forth a man with five hundred 
heads, and a thouſand hands, named Sa- 
gatracavaxen. The day on which Bram- 
ma's head was cut off, was ever after look- 
ed upon as ominous, and named Ponga- 
lacha, i. e. Dies iufeſtus; whence aroſe 
the proverb of a thing that is never to be 
done, It ſhail be at Pongalacha. 

The three flowers were curſed, v3. 
That one of them ſhould grow upon à 
dunghill, and be cut down there ; the 
other to be turned into a crow, and the 
third into a cow. 

The Brahmans further ſay, That Ixora 
to explate the crime he had committed, 
by cutting off the head of Bramma, turn- 
ed mendicant as the Fogii do, with Bram- 
ma's skull in his hand, till the ſame ſhould 
be filled with alms; whence aroſe that 
cuſtom practiſed to this day, that he who 
kills a Brahman, muſt beg alms for twelve 
years in the skull of the Brahman killed 
by his hands. Ixora therefore begged 
alms for twelve years; for though he re- 
ceived ſufficient alms, yet by the fiery 

9 G ray's 


WAY 
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Baldæus. rays that darted from his eye in his fore- 
WY VV head, it was all conſumed and turncd to 
aſhes in an inſtant, | 
One day as he was gathering alms 
among the beforeſaid Mumis, their wives 
came running with whole ladles of blood 
to fill the skull; but not being able to 
ſuſtain the glance of his eyes, they were 
ſo ſurprized, that they let ſlip not only 
their ae but alſo their clothes. The 
, Mumis ſeeing their wives naked, did fall 
racked 9. pell-mell upon Jxora; one attacked him 
with an ax, which he ſeized and got u 
into the air; another would have killed 
him with a ſerpent, which he took in his 
hands, without receiving any harm; then 
they brought a furious tyger to devour 
him; this he killed and flead, and made 
a garment of the skin; then they ſet up- 
on him a wild elephant, who underwent 
the ſame fate, his hide ſerving him aſter- 
wards for a cloak; this ax, /erpent, ty- 
ger, and elephant, are the ſame trophics 
he holds in his hands. 
Viſtnum willing to deliver IJxora, ap- 
ared to the Mumis in the ſhape of a 
moſt beautiful virgin, which o:caſioned 
ſuch a ſurprize to them, that the men (as 
their wives had done before) fell into a 
trance, and Ixora ſpilled his ſeed upon 
the ground, which Viſtnum with his hand 
formed into a child. 
Relieved by Ixora being towards the end of the 
Vinnum. twelfth year quite tired with his mendi- 
cant life, had recourſe to Viſinuu, who 


commiſerating his condition, put out the B ildeus. 
fiery eye, that conſumed all the alms in Www 


the skull; which done, Viſtnum wounded 
himſelf in one of his fingers, and filled 
the skull with the blood, which put an 
end to his pilgrimage, but gave birth to 
the order of the Jogi, who in the me— 
mory of Ixora's pilgrimage, lead a men- 
dicant life to this day. 


Out of the blood of Viſtnum a child Auotber 
was procreated, called Vareu, which oc-%%- 


caſioned new conteſts, Bramma challeng- 
ing it as his own, becauſe it was begot in 
his skull, Viſtnum becauſe it came forth 
out of his blood, and Ixora becauſe it 
came out of his hands. To reconcile this 
difference, Devaindra, a king of the ae- 
rial ſpirits, perſuaded them to relinquiſh 
their pretenſions by joint-conſent 5 which 
they having conſented to, Devaindra edu- 
cated the child at Devalogam, where be- 
coming a famous bowman, he protected 
that place againſt Sagatracavaxen, who, 
as we told before, being the product of 
Bramma's head, had five hundred heads 
and a thouſand hands. Afterwards Ixora 
returned to Calaja, his former reſidence. 

It 1s obſervable, that if one of their 
kings dies, they tie his hands and feet, 
when certain ſoldiers come to threaten him 
with their ſticks; which affront, they be- 
lieve, is a means to expiate the treſpaſ- 
ſes committed by him in his life-time 
againſt his ſubjects. 


CH AT $V; 


The Children of Ixora. The Nativity and Conſtitution of Quenavady. 
The Origin of Sura, Quenavady caſtrated. Conteſt betwixt him 
and Superbennia, His Habitation and Gluttony. Funeral Feaſts 


of the Malabars, 


Children of IXO RA had three ſons and one daugh- 
mn ter, the eldeſt reſembling an elephant, 
the ſecond an ape, the third had fix faces 
and twelve hands. 'The daughter, who 
was as black as a coal, had the face of a 
hog. The cldeſt ſon named Qyendvady, 
was born in the wood by Piragu, with an 
elephant's head and face, the reſt of his 
body being like other men; for Ixora 
walking one time with his lady Parame?/- 
ceri towards the wood Piragu, ſhe ſaw 
an bg ſporting with a female of the 
ſame kind, and fo raiſed her appetite, 
that ſhe deſired Ira to be both tranſ- 
formed into clephants ; which being done 
Quenava- accordingly, they cat of a certain fruit 
dy's origi- in the wood, which made them quite 
* frenzical, ſo that they made the ſame 


noiſe, overturned the trees, threw up the 
ſand with their trunks, and did all the 
other actions of clephants, not excepting 
even their copulation. The female ha- 
ving conceived immediately, brought 
forth this child with the elephant's head 
and face, and ſoon after they reſumed 
their own ſhape. Parameſeeri tried to 
give ſuck to this young monſter, but be- 
ing in danger of having her breaſt torn in 

ieces by it, ſhe delivered it up to Ira, 
who had it brought up in Calajs. 


This Q uenavady had the hand, teeth, 4 wn; 


and face ot an clephant, with large hang- 
ing cars, and ugly lips, with red pim- 
ples all over the face: His hair is long, 
(like his father's,) tied about with a fer- 
pent, or adder, with a creſcent or halt 

moon 
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3:1424;,moon on his forchead, and four hands, 
beſides the trunk; the reſt of his body 
like other men, but ſhining like gold, 
with a large paunch tied about with a red 
piece of ſtuff: he wears alſo the girdle of 
the Brahmans, and on his fect divers gold 
rings and bells. 
hey tell youanother ſtory of Ixora, viz. 
That being one time inebriated with the 
Sury, or Juice of the coco-tree, and ha- 
ving carnal copulation with Parameſceri, 
a {mall quantity of Ixora's ſeed was ſpilt 
upon the ground, and afterwards covered 
with earth by Parameſceri, this produced 
a palm-tree. Ixora coming ſoon after into 
the wood, and ſceing the young tree, cut 
off the top thereof with his Chacra, or wea= 
{ſy of pon, The liquor which ifſued thence 
os. fo well pleaſed Ixora, that he took a 
good quantity of it in his cup he always 
carried along with him; and having 
drank his full ſhare, tied up the tree, and 
ſo returned to Calaja. He repcated this 
ſo often, that Parameſceri finding him 
always return in drink from the wood, 
took the next opportunity to follow him 
thither; and finding the juice very ac- 
ceptable, ſhe taſted ſo long of it, till ſhe 
was alſo inebriated. Ixora, when he firſt 


eſpied his wife behind him, cried out to p,j4-y; 
her, Calli, that is, you ſbe-thief ; where 
upon ſhe anſwering, Calla, i. e. thief - 
the Malabars to this day callthe faid juice 


Calla, I1xora being well pleaſed with the 
young tree, he ſtretched it with his hand 
igher and higher, and ſo turned it into 
a palm-tree, f 
It ſeems ſomewhat odd, that the Brah- 
mans, who pretend ſo much to ſobriety, 
ſhould make their /p reme god a drunkard, 
when they are ſo nice in this point, that 
they will never make uſe of our ink, for 
fear there ſhould be ſome wine in it. Thus 
the Samoryn of Calecut killed his own rye Brah- 
brother-in-law, becauſe he was drunk ; and mans a- 
the king of Cochin did the ſame to a com- wo ” 
Wy: runken- 
pany of drunken Nairos. neſs. 
They further tell us of this Ixora, that 
he cauſed his ſon Quenavady to be caſ- Quenava- 
trated, becauſe he once, whilſt yet in his FRI 
mother's arms, touched her privy- parts 
with his trunk: others ſay, he actually en- 
joyed her; which is the reaſon the Ma/abars 
ſay, that the elephants have no teſticles, 
It is to this ne the pagan ar- 
tiſans, workmen, Ec. offer the firſt- fruits 
of their labour. After they have reve- 


renced, and offered ſacrifices to him for 
twelve 2 
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Bala. twelve years, he moves one of his ears, as 
== a lign that they muſt continus the ſame 3 
2 which being done twelve other years, he 

ſhakes the other car, to give them to un- 
derſtand, that he requires ſtill more at 
their hands; if they hold on twelve years 
longer, he opens his eyes, and grants their 
requeſts. 

Ixora being at a certain time deſirous to 
try the agility of his two ſons Qaenava- 
ay and Superbennia, offered a very fine 
fig as a reward to him who ſhould carry 
the day. Mlenavady having a very thick 
skin, and riding only upon a mouſe, 
whercas Sperbeunia had fix faces, and 
twelve arms, and rid upon a peacock, 
being ſufficiently convinced, that his bro- 
ther would carry the prize, took his op- 
portunity, whilſt the other was ridin 
round the Calaja, to turn ſhort, and ſo 
lay hold of the fig. Syuperbennia having 
8 taken his turn, purſuant to the wager, and 
dy and $c. not finding the fig, did fall upon Mena- 
perbennia. vady ſo furiouſly, that he beat out one of 

his teeth: but Ixora giving Superbennia 
another fig, the difference was ſoon ended. 
But not knowing what to do with the 
tooth, he gave it to Viſtnou, deſiring him 
to reſtore it to Quenabady; which he did 
accordingly, by putting it into a fig which 
he gave to his nephew, who, as he was 
going to cat the fig, found the tooth, 
which he turned into a nice writing-pen, 
and kept it to write his poetry with. 

For the reſt, Qaeuavady is repreſented 
as very voracious; for they ſay, he could 
devour the whole world; nor is he to be 

The Sugar-Tatiated, but in the S gar-Sca called Jexu- 
Sea. cadhil, which is of a vaſt extent, and al- 
ways bolling-hot, having in the midſt a 
mount compoſed of nine very fine ſtones, 
with a plain on the top, deliciouſly ſeat- 
ed, in the center whereof, ſtands the 
tree Lucla, incloſed with a row of pre- 
cious ſtones curiouſly wrought. In this 
encloſure, is a ſtructure of the fineſt red 
coral, covered with precious ſtones : the 
doors whereof, as well as the avenues to 
the place, are guarded by a good force of 
the Pudas, who ſpend their time in holy 
meditations and prayers in the company 


D ference 


betwixt 


The IDOLATRY of 


PART I. 


of a good number of women, who ſing to Balda 
the praiſe of God. Cloſe about the tree wy 
Luola arc ſeats of gold, and a table made 

of the moſt precious ſtone called Baira- 

calle, upon which ſtand a bright ſhining 

mouſe, and a roſe, in the leaves whereof 

are written fourteen letters or characters. 

This is the reſidence of Quenavady, who 

rides upon the ſaid mouſe. __ 

He has on each ſide of him a moſt beau- 
tiful woman, who are continually employ- 
ed to lade ſugar mixed with honey into 
his mouth ; and for fear he ſhould be tired 
with the ſame diet, good ſtore of Afes, 
(Indian cakes,) fried in butter- milk, but- 
ter, and divers other proviſions, ſtand al- 
ways before him. The hills near it, af- 
ford alſo figs, grapes, coco-nuts, and all 
other ſorts of the beſt fruits, as well as 
roſes and other flowers. The muſicians 
that attend divert him with fiddles, 
trumpets, flutes, hautboys, and other mu- 
ſical inſtruments; as many women are em- 
ployed to make rich incenſes, and to 
anoint his body with ſandal-wood, civet, 
musk, and to offer all ſorts of odorifcrous 
flowers, 

The Malabars celebrate yearly the me- rurera! 
mory of their deceaſed friends with great fea/ of 
pomp and vaſt charge, according to their {7 Mak: 
abilities. The kings upon this occaſion, 
entertain the Brahmans, (who are in high 


nn Ws WU. Oi. ac 


eſtecm there, as being the interpreters of 1 
their Vedam, or law- book) magnificently, 0 
and diſtribute money aſter the feaſt. And, if 
becauſe in the Iudies, but eſpecially on 


the coaſt of Malabar, there are many 
petty kings, as thoſe of Trevancer, Cour 
lang, Calecoulang, Porca, Cochin, Crau- 
ganor, Canauor, &c. theſe feaſts are fre- 
quent in thoſe parts, and the Brahmans 
will be ſure to partake of them, though 
they travel ſometimes ten, fifteen, nay, 
twenty leagues for it, and take their 
full ſhare; for though they value them- 
ſelves much for abſtaining from fleſh, 
fiſh, eggs, wine and other ſtrong liquors, 
yet will they make themſelves a full a- 
mends with ſuch victuals, as are allowa- 
ble by their conſtitution, 


G HAF. V. 


Of the other Children of Ixora. 
Siri Hanuman born an Ape. 


A coco- Nut in the Head of an Ape. 
Revived from the Dead. Combat be- 


twixt Superbennia and Quenavady. His Curfing of the Moon. 


HE next to Quenavady, is tiled 
Egaſourubum, or the true God, re- 
8 with an clephant's head, and 


cleven hands. He is only to be worſhip- 
py by the Brahmans, though others allo 
acrifice to him, but muſt at the ſame time, 

abſtain 


1 4 CHAP. V. 


1/4215. abſtain from fleſh, fiſh, eggs, and wine. 
Text to him, comes Lerxci, whoſe origin 


Why the 

coco- Hit 

has the 

triut of A 

man face. 
f 


[2 


The wives 
of the 
Nairos / 


is related thus: Parameſceri, Ixora'sſpoule, 
having anointed her body with oil and 
ſaffron, and waſhing herſelf in a pond, 
did form from the impurities of her body, 
a living man; Jxora ſeeing him at a diſ- 
tance, and believing him to be her lover, 
haſtned thither, and ſtruck with his wea- 
pon his head off at the foot of the moun- 
tain Calaja, which was turned into a 
coco- tree; whence it is, that the Indians 
ſay, that the print of a man's face was fix- 
ed in the coco-nut. Parameſteri being 
ſorely afflicted at her ſon's death, Ixora 
pleaded his ignorance; and tocomfort her 
in her affliction, cut off the head of a white 
elephant,which he put upon the ſhoulders 
of her dead fon, and 1o reſtored him to 
life again. He is repreſented with an 
elephant's head, and two hands. 

Ixora had alſo another fon, named Hr. 
Hanuman, by Parameſteri, which was born 
an ape. Ixora, it ſeems, was a moſt celc- 
brated dancer, and uſed frequently to ſhew 
his activity in the preſence of the celeſtial 
ſpirits, as well as his ſpouſe Parameſceri, 
who was ſo active in dancing, that one 
time when ſhe had loſt a car-jewel out of 
one car, ſhe took it up with two toes of 
her feet, and put it in her car again, to 
the incredible ſurprize of the ſpectators. 
Hence, perhaps, aroſe the cuſtom uſed a- 
mong the ladies of the Nairos, who, whilſt 


Fabel they are dancing at a certain feaſt cele- 


clothes in 


dancing, 


brated in honour of one of their idols, let 
on a ſudden lip all their clothes, and re- 
main naked. But to return to ora. Ha- 
ving invited many of the ccleſtial ſpirits 
to Ne him dance, Paramſceri happened to 
ſee two apes ſport together in the adjacent 
wood, ſhe deſired Hora to transform both 
her and him into apes; which done, they 
leaped about in the wood, till coming toa 
bambo-tree, Parameſteri then conceived 
an ape. In the mean time the celeſtial ſpi- 
rits being come, according, to 1nvitation, 
and among them Jecxa, Qrninnera, and 
Qrendra, and finding their hoſt abroad, 
they ſent the Viud (as the nimbleſt of all) 
to find out Hr, who having told him his 
errand, they both reſumed their former 
thapes. 

araſiueſteri being now aſhamed of her 
burden, requeſted the Viud to convey the 
ape into the womb of Auhema, one of the 
ladies of he celeſtial ſpirits; and ſo they 
returned home, where Ixora danced to the 
admiration of the whole aſſembly. Anhe- 
ua afterwards brought forth an ape as 
white as Icora himſelt, who being endow- 
ed with peculiar virtues by his father, per- 
formed many noted exploits; of which 
more hereafter in the hiſtory of Siri Rama. 

Vol. III. 


the Eaſt- India Pagan. 


Iwo odd ſtories they tell of this ape: Baldows. 
Firſt, That being one time very hungry, www 


and taking the tun for a dainty bit, he 94«/ories 
of the ape 

. Siri Hanu— 

but was beat back by the iron weapon of man. 


was endeavouring to leap up towards it, 
Ixora, who gave him a good knock on 
the pate, but without any harm, whence 
he got the name of Hanuman. The 
other is, That meeting one time with 
a white elephant called Acrapadia, on 
which was mounted Devaindra, king of 
the celeſtial ſpirits, a quarrel aroſe be- 
twixt them, in which Hanuwmon was ſlain: 
his father, the ind, being afflicted at his 
death, hid his face under ground, ſo 
that the inhabitants of the earth being 
ready to periſh for want of air in the 
extremity of heat, they addreſſed them- 
ſelves to Ixora, who reſtored Hauu— 
man to life, and recalled the wind above 
ground, 

'Thus the wind was adorcd asa god both 
by the Greeks and Romans. The Athenians 
erected a temple to the wind, as Arguſtits 
did in France; the Pheniciuns did the 
ſame. This ape has divers cclebrated 
Pagodes erected to him by the Indians. 
We read in the Portugre/e hiſtories, Lhat 
in 1554, when they plundered the famous 
Pagode upon the Adam s- Mount in Ceylon, 
they found an ape's tooth (the moſt ſa- 
cred relick of the pagans of Vegi, Ceylon, 
Malabar, Bengale, Coromandel and Biſna- 
gar) encloſed in a box ſet with precious 
ſtones, which they carried to Goa ;, ſome 
of the Indian princes offered ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand ducats to redeem it, but it 
was not accepted of, by reaſon the biſhop 
of Goa oppoted it. 

Another ſon of Hera was called Ser- 
bennia, with fix faces, and twelve hands; 
the occaſion whereof happened thus: 
Parameſteri being one day employed in 
waſhing herſelf in a ciſtern, fix weavers 
1 to paſs by, who inflamed with 
luſt, looked very wiſhfully at her: this 
having the ſame effect upon her, ſhe con- 
ccived the ſame inſtant; but fearing H- 
ra's anger, the threw it out with her ſpit- 
tle upon the ground, which turning in an 


inftant into a child with fix faces and 4 conceps 
twelve hands, much reſembling in all other 2% by jars 
reſpects the fix weavers, they took it along 9 


with them, and educated it in all manner 
of accompliſhments. One time being cn- 
gaged in a diſpute with Ixora, he was fo 
taken with his wit, that he received him 
for his ſon, aſſigned him a place at Calaja, 
and preſented him with a peacockto ride 
upon. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I muſt tell 
you one thing more of Yuenavady. Re- 
turning one day pretty late at night from 
a banquet, when the moon was not very 
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Baldelis. light, it being only the fourth day after 
V the new moon in Auguſt, with his um- 


Darida. 


brella in one hand, in the other a poem, 
and ſome cakes under his arm, he ran un- 
warily againſt a poſt with ſuch violence, 
that he ſell upon the ground, and drop- 
ped not only his umbrella, but alſo his 
pocm and cakes. As he was moſt con- 
cerned for the laſt, ſo he took a good bite 
or two of them before he roſe again, or 
looked for his book and umbrella. 'The 
moon ſeeing this pleaſant ſpectacle, could 
not forbear laughing; which Qyenavady 
perceiving, broke out into this curſe, ho- 


fied in his privities. 


the pagans will not ſtir abroad the ath; 
of Auguſt after ſun-ſet, nay, even not on 


the 5th, for fear of partaking of this 
curſe; and if any one is obliged to ſtay 
without doors, he covers his face, and 
even will not look into the water for fear 
of ſceing the moon, though they ſee the 
St. Thomas chriſtians, the Fews, and Ma- 
hometans, look upon it at the ſame time 
without the leaſt detriment, 


CHAP. VI. 


Ixora's Daughter; and the Origin of the Small- ox: Fear of the Ma- 
labars of that Diſtemper. Their Pagode Amadyri plundered by the 


King of Gochin. She comes to 


Certain giant named Racxada (of 
A which more anon) having lived 
twelve years with Bramma, he received, 
among many other preſents, a book trom 
him, and ſome bracelets, as alſo the vir- 
tue of being invulnerable. The natives 
of Coromandel believe theſe giants to have 
been children of the Brahman Caſſiopa, by 
his wife Aditi, juſt as the eus ſay, that 
Lilith brought forth devils begotten by 
Adam. Darida finding himſelf thus 

laced above the common rank of men, 
by his ſtrength beſtowed upon him by 
Bramma, would needs challenge Ixora, 
who knowing his ſtrength, ſent againſt 
him a certain female, named Sorga, who 
cut off one of his heads; (for beſides his 
true head, he had many others, but only 
in appearance.) But Darida returning the 
next day, reiterated his boaſts, when Ix- 
ora engaged five holy women, called Cha- 
muudigal by the Malabars, in his quarrel, 
who cut off his falſe heads; but all to no 
purpoſe; ſo that Darida perſiſting in his 
inſolence, Ixora conſulted with Viſtnum 
what to do in this exigency. Whilſt they 
were debating the matter, Viſtnum ſent 


forth from his body a certain matter, 


A deſcrip- 
tion of 
Tzora's 
daug hi ers 


(called Bixa by the Malabars,) which en- 
tcring that of Ixora, paſſed again through 


the eye on his front, and falling upon the 


ground, produced in an inſtant a female, 

which Ixora acknowledging for his daugh- 

ter, gave her the name of Patragali Pa- 
ode. 

: This daughter had eight faces, ſixteen 

hands as black as a coal, with large round 

eyes, her teeth like the tusks of a boar. 
n lieu of pendants ſhe has two elephants 


Coulang. 


in her cars, and ſerpents about her body, 
inſtead of a garment; her hairlocks are 
peacocks tails; in her hand ſhe carries a 
ſword, a trident, a large porcellain ba- 
ſon, another veſſel called Capala by the 


Malabars, a ſcymetar called Mautegam, a 


hanger called Carutela, an arrow, a wea- 
pon called Cora, a rope, an ape with an 
iron wheel, 

'This monſter was no ſooner born, but 
ſhe went to revenge her father's quarrcl, 
and fighting for ſeven days ſucceſſively, 
the cut off ſeven of his imaginary heads; 
but finding all her endeavours in vain, and 
that Darida was not vulnerable as long 
as he kept the book and bracelets given 
him by Bramma, ſhe applicd herſelf to 
Sorga, intreating her to take upon her 
the habit of a beggar, and by that means 
endeavour to get the beforeſaid things 
into her hands. Accordingly Sorga took 
the opportunity to ask alms of Darida, 
when he was at ſome diſtance from his 
houſe, who told her, That if ſhe would 
go to his houſe, his wife would anſwer 
her deſire; which if ſhe did not, he would 
do it himſelf. Sorga then went to his 
houſe, and asked his wife for the brace- 
lets and book in her husband's name, who 
freely delivering the ſame, ſhe brought 
them inſtantly to Patragali. Darida ha- 
ving thus loſt his beſt treaſures, wherein 
Bramma had incloſed all his happineſs, 
and thereby being bereaved of his tormer 
ſtrength, was ſoon after engaged again, 
and had his true head cut off by Pa- 
"ge 

eing much cxalted by this victory, the 
came ftrait to Ixora, who being then juſt 
undreſled, 
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ever, O moon, ſhall ſee thee for the future Baldeys 
upon this day in Auguſt, ſhall be damni=- Nw 
Hence it is that Wenma: 


curſes 
„e moon. 
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ge U. undreſſed, leaped into a ciſtern, for fear 
ol being ſeen by Patragali, from whence 
| he gave her ſome flcſh and blood; but 
finding her not ſatisfied thus, he ordered 
her to hold out her baſon, and cutting off 

one of his fingers, he filled it with his 

own blood; but Patragali continuing 

{ill unſatisfied, took one of her golden 
chains, (compoſed of ſmall pieces, like 
pepper corns,) and threw it into his face, 

which railing in his tace great numbers 

of pimples, or ſmall ulcers, he cried out 

with great ſurprize, Baſuri, i. e. O you 
revengeful woman. and deſiring her to 

deſiſt, created two young men, named 
Birapatrem and Qunetraquele, whom he 
beſtowed upon her, and thus pacified her 
anger; but to rid his hand of her for the 
future, he preſented her with a veſſel of 

ſandal wood, ordering her to go with it 

into the world, and to reſide (though 
unknown) among the mortals, and to re- 

quire vows and facrifices at their hands. 

'The pagans therefore imagining that 

l is Patragali ſends the ſmall- pox among 
57 ſnall· the people, leave the patient ſo ſoon as 
r. he 1s ſeized with it; and hence P 
it is, that they have a certain idol repre- 
ſenting a female, with a child laying his 
arms about her neck, and imploring her 
aſſiſtance. They deliver up theſe patients 
to the care of the Comaras, a fraternity 
belonging to the Pagode of Patragal: : 
theſe offer the blood of ſome cocks and 
other ſacrifices to the goddeſs in bchalf 
of the ſick; and for the reſt give them 
only ſome Canſies, or rice boiled in water; 
and leaving them for the reſt to their own 
diſpoſal, more dic for want of good look- 
ing after, than by the violence of the 
diſtemper, nay, ſometimes are killed by 
Comaras, who inherit all their move- 

ables. 

We told you before, that Ixora called 
his daughter Baſuri, which to this day 
ſignifies the /ina/l-pox among the Mala- 
bars, which they ſay is the ſword of Pa- 
tragali, and for that reaſon endeavour to 
mitigate her wrath by ſacrifices, where- 
in they follow the footſteps of the antient 
Greeks. 

They ſay that Patragali has her chief 
reſidence in the Great Pagode of Cranga- 


mon 


The Pa- 
pode of 
Patrapali in 
Cranganor, 


the Eaſt- India Pagans. 


turned his bedſtead ; which awakening: 
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nor, called the Pagode of Pilgrims, from Baldens. 
the vait number of zcalots that flock thi WWW 
ther; and as this brings in a revenue of 

many thouſand Fanams to the king of 
Cranganor, 1o the king of Cochin, who 

fain would have had a ſhare in the booty, 

did poſt ſome forces on the paſſes, who 

robbed and plundered the pilgrims, in- 
tending by this means to oblige them to 

reſort to the Pagode, built in the king- 

dom of Palurti, under his juriſdiction. 

Thus the old king of Cochin did plunder The king of 
and rob the famous Pagode of Ammadiri Cochin 
of all its treaſure, at the head of a body — 
of ten thouſand men, and afterwards laughs gode. 

ed at them into the bargain, ſaying, That 

he had taken it only as his inheritance, 

as being the fon and heir of the idol; 


juſt as Dionyſius, the Sicilian tyrant, did 


with Jupiter and Aſculapius. 
But to return to Patragali; ſhe was no Adven- 
ſooner got out into the main with here Pa- 
veſſel ot ſandal-wood, but being attacked rad T 
by ſome fiſhermen and ape-hunters, was 1xora. 
forced to return to Calaja, where findin 


Ixora overwhelmed with fleep, ihe over- 


him, ſhe told him her diſaſter ; whereup- 
on * endowed with new vigour b 
Ixora, the returned to her veſſel, and ha- 
ving defeated the ape-hunters, and land- 
cd ſafely on the ſouth ſide of Coulang, (a 
city of Malabar,) the queen thereof ſent 
for her to court, and entertained her 
there for twelve years as her own daugh- 
tcr. 

The lord of Couleta (a country ſeven 
leagues to the north of Calecut) then de- 
firing Patragali in marriage for his ſon, 
the fame was concluded, and ſhe taken 
home, where ſhe lived for twelve years, 
without ever cohabiting with her husband, 
as boaſting herſelf to be the daughter of 
Ix»ra, Mendoza ſpeaks of a certain idol 
in China, with a child hanging about her 
neck, which the jeſuits would fain per- 
ſuade the world to have been intended 
for the virgin Mary, though it ſeems 
much more probable, that it was intend- 
ed for this Patragali. What Mr. Le 
Blanc tells us of the female idol of Cale- 
cut, ſeems very ſuſpicious to me. 
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Patragali' Father and Mother ſuffer Shipwreck : She ſends her Huf- 
band to ſell her Jewels; and goes in queſt after him. Nine ſeveral 
Adventures which happen to her. The reſt of Ixora's Children : 
Their Adventures. What further becomes of Parameſceri. 


Halls. Fterwards Patragali's father and 
3 mother-in-law being embarked a- 
board a ſhip with all their riches, in or- 

der to traffick with them in foreign coun- 

tries, they were attacked at ſea by the 
ape-hunters, who ſinking their ſhips, they 

loſt all their riches. Patragali then gave 

her golden foot-rings to her husband to 

ſell them; who departed accordingly; but 
meeting upon the road a goldſmith, (a 
highwayman of Pandy,) he under pre- 

tence of viewing the rings, entertained 

the husband, till by ſeveral by-ways they 

3 brought him to Pauady. Here the pre- 
+... tended goldſmith (who had not long be- 
fore ſtolen juſt ſuch rings from the queen 


of Pandy) accuſed Patragali of the rob- 


bery; who was put in priſon, and after- 

wards empaled alive on a palm- tree. The 

goldſmith's wife having an averſion to ſo 

toul a fact, upbraided her husband with 

it, who killed and buried her near a well. 

Patragali having ſtaid ſix days with- 

out hearing any news from her husband, 
reſolved to go in ſearch after him. 

Patragaliis The firſt thing ſhe met with, was a 

adventures pigeon, which the asked, Whether ſhe 


1 had ſeen her husband? The pigeon re- 


. bes hus- plied, ſhe had ſeen him go that way, but 


not return. In recompence whereof Pa- 
tragali gave her this bleſſing, That ſhe 
ſhould never want water in February, (be- 
ing the drieft ſeaſon here,) and preſented 
her with a piece of her chain, which ſhe 
threw about her neck : (the turtles have 
ſuch a ring about the neck.) 

Patragali following the way ſhewn her 
by the pigeon, met with another bird; of 
whom having enquired as ſhe did before 
of the pigeon, ſhe received the fame an- 
ſwer; which made her beſtow a tuft upon 
his head, being perhaps the ſame we call 
the Dierwet in our country, called Carpeu- 
teiro by the Portugueſe. 

Afterwards Patragali coming to a 
mango: tree, ſhe asked the ſame queſtion; 
but recciving no anſwer, ſhe curſed it, 
That for the future the dead corpſe ſhould 
be burnt with no other wood ; and that 
all veſſels built of that wood ſhould rot, 
and be worm-caten at ſea. 

Meeting next a cow, ſhe was kicked 


by her hindermoſt legs; which ſhe re- 


ſented ſo ill, that ſhe gave her this curſe, Ba//2;. 
That of her four teats one ſhould be for 
the uſe of the Pagode, the other for the 
prince of the country, the third for the 
owner, and the fourth only for her calf; 

that they ſhould make drums of her skin, 

and that conſequently the ſhould be ſubject 

to blows, both dead and alive. 

The fifth ſhe met with being a Nairo, 
or ſoldier of Malabar: this fellow had 
dug a hole, and having covercd the ſame 
with ſome twigs and ſand, Patragali fell 
into it as ſhe paſſed along: ſhe gave him 
this curſe, 'T hat he ſhould be called cow- 
ard all his life-time, 

The next was a Naira, or a Nairo's 
daughter; who being asked by her, whe- 
ther ſhe had not ſeen her husband? ſhe 
clapped her hands, ſaying in a ſcornful 
tone, What are you running after your 
husband? I have not ſeen him. She gave 
her this curſe, That ſhe ſhould be mar- 
ried to a Nairo, a coward, who as ſoon 
as he turned ſoldier ſhould leave her in 
forty days after. 

She - 6k coming to a jaquo-tree, ſhe 
asked after her husband again : the tree 
bowing its twigs, furniſhed her with ſome 
of its milky liquor, (as this tree does, if 

ou cut any of its twigs,) ſhe beſtowed this 

lefling upon it, That its fruits ſhould be 
highly eſteemed by the kings and princes 
and that though its ſtem might corrupt, 
it ſhould continue to bear fruit, (as in ct- 
fe& it does,) and that they ſhould employ 
its wood in making their cymbals, called 
Tabelyne, and the ſtatues of their idols. 

The eighth ſhe met with was a Polia, 
a man of mean extraction, who not going 
out of her way, (as they uſually do,) ſhe 
told him, That he ſhould not be admit- 
ted into the houſes of perſons of quality 
from Oclober till February. 

The laſt ſhe met with was a Parrea, 
likewiſe a perſon of low birth; but having 
paid her the uſual reverence, ſhe admired 
at his civility, which made her ask him, 
Whether he did know her? He replied, 
that he took notice of her ſwines tusks, 
and the elephants in her ears; which ſo 


pleaſed her, that ſhe told him, He ſhould 


drink of the liquor of the palm-tree, (which 


in effect they do when they gather it,) 2 
| that 
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Balders. that he and his famil y ſhould feed upon 
WV cow's fleſh; then tracing the way ſhewed 


her by the Parrea, the found her husband 
empaled upon the palm-tree ; which be- 
ing too high tor her, ſhe obtained by her 
prayers, that the palm-tree broke, and 
ſo delivered her husband, whom ſhe 
brought to lite again. 
. Patragali now burning of revenge to 
11h the murderers of her husband, ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to Ixora, who having fur- 
niſhed her with a ſtrong body of Raxaxos, 
or devils, (having been wicked menintheir 
lite-time,) ſhe entered the territories of 


Patragali Pandy, and at laſt killed the king and the 


goldſmith. His wife ſhe revived from the 
dead; who having brought forth a ſon, 
ſhe granted him a privilege to work in the 
Pagodes, and to receive to himſelf the 
tenth part of all the gold he ſhould make 
uſe of, the fourth in ten of what he 
ſhould work for the king, and as much as 
he could get from private perſons. 

We told you betore of the Pagode of 
Patragali in Crangavor, where, beſides 
her ſtatue, ſtands that of a large man in 
marble, which the Brahmans knock eve- 
ry day with hammers upon the head, to 
keep it from growing too big. 

hus much of Ixora's children, who 
were, properly ſpeaking, only four in 
number, (Superbennia being only an adopt- 
ed ſon:) we muſt alſo go on in the ſtory of 


Pedigree of Parameſceri his ſpouſe, and her origin. 


e RN Prajava, king of the Peringales, 

ad four daughters, the eldeſt whereof 
was Parameſceri, otherwiſe called Par- 
dati; Saroſſodi and Gojatris, the ſecond 
and third, being married to Bramma, and 
Pagode Siri to Viſtnum. Their father be- 
ing deſirous to ſee his daughters in their 
full glory, invited Bramma and Viſtnum 
to a moſt magnificent feaſt. Viſtnum ask- 
ing him whether he had invited Ixora; he 
anſwered, No, (Ixora being then in his 
mendicant ſtate;) but afterwards conſider- 
ing the matter, he invited him at laſt; 


which Ixora took ſo heinouſly, that he /7 


reſolved to ſpoil the feaſt, 

The day appointed for the feaſt being 
come, Siri=Pagode came in great pomp 
in a ſtately chariot, made of nine moſt 

recious ſtones, molt artificially wrought, 
erſelf being adorned with numberleſs 
jewels and pearls, and attended by a 
{ſplendid retinue of fervants and muſicians, 
Sarofſodi and Gojatris, the other two ſiſ- 
ters, appeared with the ſame ſplendor. 
Parameſceri in the mean while having 
obtained leave to go to the feaſt from 
Txora, he ordered her to put on her beſt 
apparel, and gave her his ſerpents, his 
umbrella of peacocks tails, his chain of 
bones, his tyger's skin, and clephant's 
hide : thus equipped, ſhe mounted upon 
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an ox, and with a large attendance of BHç “A ,s. 
drummers, and Pudas and Pixares, came 


to her father's pcs where being met 
at the gates by her ſiſters and the other 
gueſts, theſe ſeeing her cquipage much 
below what they expected, inſtead o wel- 
coming her as they ought to have done, 
burſt out into laughter; which ſo vexed 
Parameſceri, that without more ado, the 
returned to Calaja, where ſhe gave an ac- 
count of what treatment ſhe had met 
with, becauſe her „ters appeared at the 
feaſt in a moſt ſumptuons equipage, their 
apparel being covered all over with precious 


tones and pearls, whereas ſhe, who was the 


eldeſt ſiſter, and married to Ixora, had 
been deſpiſed for her mean appearance. 
xora moved at the juſt complaints of 
his ſpouſe, ſent his ſon Quenavady to 
ſpoil the feaſt, Viſtunm being well ac- 
quainted with Qrnenavady's temper, or- 
dered good ſtore of cakes to be ſet before 
him in the hall; which pleaſed him ſo 
well, that he ſoon forgot his father's or- 
ders, Ixora wondering at Qnenavad;'s 
long ſtay, ſent his brother Seren, 
upon the ſame errand ; Viſtnum knowing 
him not to be diverted with trifles, ſent 
out to him ſome ingenious perſons, who 
entertained him ſo well with ſubtle diſ- 
courſes and arguments, that he likewiſe 
neglected his father's commands. 

At laſt Ixora finding both his ſons to 
ſtay behind, ordered his daughter Patra- 
gali thither. Viſinum no ſooner heard of 
her coming, but he commanded a moſt 
delicious banquet to be ſet before her in 
the hall, through which ſhe was to pais, 
which ſo diverted her ſenſes, that the 
ſoon forgot what ſhe came about. 

Ixora finding all theſe endeavours to 

rove ineffectual, reſolved to go thither 
in perſon. Which Viſtnum no ſooner got 
notice of, but he told king Fecxa Prajava, 
his father-in-law, that not being able to 
cope with Ixora, he would retire with his 
wife; and Bramma doing the ſame, the 
un and the moon (two of the gueſts) ſtaid 
only behind. Ixora coming to his father- 
in- law's palace, upbraided him with the 
contempt he had put upon him and his 
wife Parameſceri, and ſo taking him by 
the hair, full of anger, there came forth 
at the ſame inſtant, a ſtout warrior armed 
cap-a-pee, (like the Mars of the anticnt 
pagans,) called Virapatren by the Mala- 
bars, who cut off Jecxa Prajava's head, 
the hands of the god f the fire, and beat 
out the teeth of the h. What Rogerivs 
ſays concerning Jecxa Prajava's having 
got a goat's head inſtcad of the other, 
and that the moon allo got a good bang- 
ing, I could never learn either from theſe 
pagans themſelves, or from the Portu- 
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The Idol Viſtnum; and his Transformation into a Fiſh. Mat's Altar. 
Another Transformation of Viſtnum. An Account of the Milk- Sea. 


Cauram's Altar. 


Iſtnum, the ſecond in rank among 
the gods next to Ixora, is alſo 
deſcended from Mi veliuga. He 
is of a black colour, with one 

head, and four hands; he reſides on the 

Sugar-Sea, and governs the world ſlce 

ing. Inſtead of a bed, he repoſes upon 

a noted ſerpent called Annatan, with five 

heads; two whereof ſerve him for pil- 

lars, one for a bolſter, and two under 
his hands. This ſerpent, as they ſay, 
being once in the humour to try the 

ower of Viſtnum, got a ſixth head, which 

Vifmum no ſooner = but he got another 

hand to lay upon the head, and the ſer- 
ent having got a ſeventh head, he got 
ikewiſe another hand; ſo that as the 

ſerpent's heads did grow to the number of 


Balulæus. 


Viſtnum's 
deſcent 
and reſi- 


dence. 


a thouſand, his hands increaſed in propor- 


tion; whence it is that they look upon 
the ſerpents as celeſtial ſpirits, keep them 
in great veneration, and never kill them, 
e they are often hurt by them. Thus 
the ſerpents were reckoned by the ancient 
Lithuanians, Samogitians, Priſſiaus, and 
Egyptiaus. 

They tell us further, that Vſtnum wears 
the print of a foot upon his breaſt: for 
one Ricxi Sirwelſtena being deſirous to 


Mars a 
print cn his 


breaſi. 


know which of the threc was the moſt 


Potent God, came to Calaja, and gave 

Ixora a good box on the car, who tranſ- 
formed him into a ſtone; but having after 
twelve years recovered his life, he did 
the ſame to Bramma, who let him go 
without doing him any harm. Then 
coming to Viſinum, and finding him upon 
his bed, he ſet his foot upon his breaſt, 
which Viſtnum fixed there, ſo that he 
was forced to continue there one hun- 
dred years, 

Viſtnum had two wives, one called Lexi- 
mi, alias Laetzemi, and Siri Pagode be— 
forementioned, The firſt, Viſtuum found 
in the Mi/k-Sea, in a roſe of one hundred 
and eight large, and one thouſand and 
eight leſſer leaves; her chief buſineſs is 


Viſtnum', 
wives. 


* 
— — —— —ä 


to ſcratch his head. The other is called 95% 
umi Divi, i. e. the Goddeſs of Heaven, \gxnr J 
in whoſe lap he lays his feet, which ſhe | 
is to rub with her hands. 

They attribute no leſs than ten ſeveral 
transformations to Viſinum, nine whereof, 
they ſay, are accompliſhed already, but 
the tenth is to come. Father Kircher the 


Jeſuit * mentions the ſame to have been Ching 


related to him by father Hen. Roth, an. 
Auſtin frier; and Rogerius ſays likewiſe h, 
ſomething of them: but as under theſe 
ten transformations are hid the chief myſ- 
teries of the pagan religion on both ſides 

of the Ganges, ſo we will treat of them Viſtnum 
at large with this precaution, That theſe , 
pagans often give divers names to the formed, 
ſame god, by reaſon of the great diffe- 
rence betwixt the languages of the Ben- 


jaus, Gentives and Malabars : ſo, though 


they acknowledge the ſame Ixora, Bram- 
ma, and Viſlnum, fome of them called 
Ixora Mahex, or Mahaderw, Bramma, 
Eruma, or Ram, and Viſtnum Bexuo, &c. 
which ſeems to intimate as it they had a 
certain reſpect to the Trinity; juſt as the 
Chineſe worſhip three divine attributes 
under the name of Pu//a, and the Greeks 
placed the three Charities near the throne 
of Jupiter; and it the modern Jews were 
not quite obſtinate in the denial of the 
Trinity, they might be convinced by 
their own Rabbies, Rabbi T/aac, Rabbi 
Judas Nagi, and Rabbi Simeon. 

The firſt transformation was into a fiſh, 27 6 
occaſioned by Raxtaxa, alias Adirem, transor- 
who having carricd away the law-book Winks,” E 
of the inſcrior gods called Devagal, or © \ 
Dewetas, hid himſelf ar the bottom of 
the ſca. The inferior gods making thcir 
complaints to /iſipum, he transformed 
himſelf into that rave nous fiſh the Shark; 
and thus diving to the bottom of the ſca, 
laid hold of Raxiaxa, otherwiſe called 
Seremiaxen and Samcuſcor by the Beu- 
jans, killed him, and ſeized the law- 
book, divided into tour parts; the firſt 
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Balleys, Whereof treated of the ſouls of the Bleſ- 
Ray ſed ; the ſecond of the vagabond fouls 3 
the third of good works; the fourth of 
bad works. But what Rogerius ſays J. I. 
c. 5. viz, That the fourth part is loſt, 1 
could never be convinced of. The fiſh 
is called Mat, or Mathia, though the 
Malabars and Benjans call it Zecxis. The 
Benjans tell us, that theſe books were ſto- 
len from Bramma, but the Malabars, 
from the Dewetas, or inferior gods. The 
Benjans ſay, that Bramma was transforms 


ed into a fiſh, whereas the Malabars aſ- Baldens. 
cribe it to Viſtum. The Benjans call theſe WW 
tranſmutations Altars; ſo that according 
to their ſuppoſition, Mar's altar being the 
firſt, has now ſtood two thouſand five 
hundred years. 
Upon this occaſion, I muſt agree with 
Rogerius, when he ſays, J. 2. c. 3. That 
he could not dive into the myſteries of 
the transformations; becauſe J am certain 
that it coſt me a great deal of trouble, 
before I could attain to the knowledge 
thereof, 
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Baldeus. thereof; and that not without the aſſiſ- 
t tance of a certain Brahman, who coming 


Four re- 


from Bengale, ſettled at Jafuapatuam . 
and as I frequently converſed with him, 
ſo I often uſed to diſcourſe with him con- 
cerning the animadverſions made upon 
this head by Rogerius. He being after- 
wards converted to the chriſtian faith, and 
baptized in the church of Vauarpoue, and 
our diſcourſe running upon the transfor- 
matioas of Viſtnum, he told me, That this 
V:dam, or law-book, being incloſed in a 
Chani, or ſea-horſe's horn, the ſame was 
found out by Viſtnum + whence it is that 
they ſay, the prints of the fingers are to 
be ſeen in theſe horns to this day; and 
that they have put the Saccaram, or ſword, 
and the Chanki, or horn, into his hands, 
as you ſce in the preceding draught 3 
though ſome aſcribe the ſame to Bramma. 

But before we enter further upon the 
deſcription of the tranſmutations, we muſt 
add certain preliminaries, as tending to 
the explanation thereof. 

All theſe transformations were per- 


markable formed in four different times or ſpaces : 


diviſions 


time. 


— 


The firſt, called Korte/inge by the Benjans, 


they ſay, continued one million ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thouſand years. 
'The ſecond Treta/inge, one million two 
hundred and ninety-ſix thouſand years. 
The third Duaperfinge, eight million 
and ſixty- four thouſand years. The fourth, 
Kalliſinge, four million and thirty-two 
thouſand years, being the ſame term of time 
we now live in; ſo that according to their 
computation at Saratte, there were in 1657, 
at leaſt four thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty- eight years clapſed of this laſt term 
of time, For it is to be known, that the 
Benjans, and moſt other pagans, Egyp- 
tians, Chineſe, and Faponeſe, differ ſeveral 
thouſands of years 1n their computations 
from ours, And to convince you, that 
the Beujaus have the ſame years with ours, 
it is to be obſerved, that they, as well as 
we, divide their years into twelve months, 
amounting in the whole to three hundred 
and ſixty days in the year; and to make 
amends for our odd days, they have thir- 
teen months in every tourth year ; yet ſo 
that the thirteenth month hath no more 
than ſixteen days. And it is further their 
opinion, that after the expiration of this 
lait term of time of four million and thir- 
ty-two thouſand years, the world ſhall be 
renewed. In which point they follow, in 
ſome mcaſure, the foot-ſteps of Plato, who 
allowed no leſs than thirty-ſix thouſand 
years before the ſun could paſs through 
the three hundred and ſixty degrees of 
the Zodiack; though they make their An- 
nus magnus, as the antient pagans called 
iT 


S 


Interea magnum fol circumoloitur anuumk. 5 HUPUS, 


The pagans on the coaſt of Coroman-* Virgil. * 
del and Malabar, call theſe iour terms of. Kaei. 


time, Critagom, Treitagom, Dwaparng01', 
and Kaligom; where it is to be obſerved, 
that according to the computation of the 
pagans and the Gentives of Suratte, there 
arc in this year 1670, elapſed four thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-one: 
whereas thoſe of Coromandel compute four 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy, be- 
ing only one year's difference : but find- 
ing in 1665, that the inhabitants of 74 
napatnam computed then the four thou- 
ſand eight hundred and fixty-fourth year 
of the laſt term, I told them that they 


did not ſtand for one hundred years, leſs 


or more, whereat they ſmilcd, 


But it is time we ſhould now proeced The fe 
to the ſecond transformation. The chirty- r 
gods and the Adires held an aſ-y.,.. 


Viſtaum. 


three 
ſembly in the Mill-Sca, to conſult how to 
get into their poſſeſſion the Ambroſia, 
called by ſome Amurtam, and Amortam, 
by others Amratam. Some ſay, That 
Ixora and Viſtnum having called together 
all the good and evil ſpirits, entered upon 
a debate, how to find out ſomething en- 
dued with ſuch a virtue, as to make men 
live without victuals or drink, and without 
danger of death, or being tired. Where- 
upon it being agreed, that they ſhould 
turn the mount Mahameru, (called Me- 
rouwa by Rogerins,) like as the turners 
do, and inſtcad of a rope, make uſe of the 
ſerpent Harugu, called Se/tha by the Brah- 
mans, being of ſo vaſt a bulk, as to en- 
cloſe the ſeven worlds and ſeas : accord- 
ingly they began their turner's-work 3 
but finding the mount immoveable, they 
addreſſed themſelves to a noted ape 
called Baly, (of whom more anon in the 
hiſtory of Siri Rama,) by whoſe aſſiſ- 
tance the mount began to ſtir; and meet- 
ing at the ſame time with a beautiful 
woman named Dara, they beſtowed her 
upon Baly, as a reward for his ſervices. 
But continuing their work, the mount by 
turning round, tumbled into the ſea; fo 
that being deſtitute of all means to reco- 
ver it thence, they were forced to have 
recourſe to Viſinum, who taking the ſhape 
of a Tortoiſe, dived to the bottom, and 
brought the mount up on his back. Here 
it was, that Viſtuum met with the beauti- 
ful Macha Lecxemi, whom he marricd at- 
rerwards. But the mount being excced- 
ing high, Vinum took the ſhape of a 
bird, and flew round about it, till it was 
brought lower. This ſtory ſeems to have 
ſome relation to the fable of mount Atlas, 


and what is ſaid Heb, i, That God bears uf 
_ the world, 


The 
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The gods and the Agires then conti- 
nuing their work, did light upon ſome 
poiſon; which being too ſtrong for them, 
they ſent to Ixora; but were ſtill in pur- 
ſuit alter the Ambroſia, which t hey inten- 
ed to preſent to their great king Deva Iu- 
Ara, (who was then very ſick,) ſirnamed 
@uiera Navam, becauſe his whole body was 
covered with manly yards, in revenge of the 
adultery he committed with the wife of the 
great Rixi Quendama For Deva Indra 
being extreamly in love with the ſaid lady, 
transformed himſelf into a cock, and com- 
ing to her houſe in the night- time, began 
to crow moſt briskly. Rix: thinking it had 
been near break of day, got out of his bed; 
and whilſt he was going to an adjacent 
pond, to perform his uſual devotions, De- 
va Indra took the opportunity to enjoy 
his wife. Rixi returning from his devo- 
tion, and perceiving the cheat, tranſmuted 
his wife into a ſtone, and laid the other 
puniſhment upon her lover. 

By this time the Adires having ſeized 
upon the Ambroſia, without giving a ſhare 
to the gods, theſe made their applications 
to Viſtnum; who, thereupon taking the 
ſhape of a moſt beautiful nymph, ſat down 
at table with the Adires, when their atten- 
dants were juſt ready to diftribute the 
Ambrofiaamong them. Being all extremely 
enamoured with her beauty, every one 
courted her for his ſpouſe. To decide the 
matter, ſhe told them, That they ſhould 
put the Ambroſia into her hand, and with 
their cyes ſhut, and hands tied behind 
them, but their mouths 2 receive every 
one their ſhare of the Ambrojia; and that 
he, upon whom ſhe ſhould pitch for her 
husband, ſhould be the laſt. This being 
done accordingly, ſhe ſeized upon the Am- 
bro/ia, and carried it to the gods, But 
whilſt they were all opening their mouths 
to receive the ſaid Ambroſia;,Ravaben (who 
had aſſumed the ſhape ot one of the gods,) 
ſhewed his boar's tusks; which Viſtuum 
ſecing, gave him ſuch a powerful blow, 
that his head flew from his ſhoulders ; 
whence the Adires, whatever ſhape they 
aſſume, always retain their tusks. However, 
Viſtuum throwing the body and head into 
the air, the ſame were transformed into 
two planets, called Rah and Qnendaum. 
Rogerius calls them, Ragoy and Keton, 
which, in the Malabar, ſignifics as much 
as Caput and Cauda, or the Dragon's-head 
and tail. But here, the Brahmans commit 
an error in aſtronomy; for they have no 
planets, but a fixed dus, conſiſting of thir- 
ty- one ſtars on the north- ſide without the 
Zodiac; where the moon paſſing from 
ſouth to north, and again from the north 
to ſouth, goes through this Ecliptick-line, 
being the ſame the ſun patles through cve- 
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ry year, and the moon every month in the Pale. 
year ; for when ſhe takes her courſe from m— 


ſouth to north, the place where ſhe paſſes 
through the ecliptick- line, is called the 
Dragoubs- head, as the place of the ſaid 
line through which ſhe paſſes in her re- 
turn from north to ſouth, is called the 
Dragon sgtail. Hence it is, that (accord- 
ing to Rogerivs) theſe pagans ſay, that 
there is an antipathy betwixt ſun and 
moon, and Ragou and Keton; and when 
they ſce an eclipſe of the ſun or moon, that 
they are fighting with Ragou and Keton, 
or that they arc devoured by them, 

The inferior gods employ part of the 
Ambroſia they had got, in reſtoring their 
great god to health, and removing the 
manly members from his body, inſtead 
whereof, he got as many eyes, 

The before- mentioned poiſon taken out 
of the mount Mahamer:, being fo viru- 
lent, that whatever it touched, was con- 
ſumed to aſhes, was given to Ira in the 
preſence of Parameſceri his ſpouſe, who 
dreading the effects thereof, clapped her 
hand to his throat, to prevent him from 
ſwallowing it ; and laying the other hand 
upon his mouth, for fear he ſhould ſpue it 
out again, and ſet the world on fire, ming- 
ling at theſame time her prayers (Mila 
candamtre acxeram) with her endeavours, 
the poiſon forced its way through Ixorg's 
ear, and was in an inſtant transformed into 
a devil, called Canda Carna Pixaxo. The 

rints of Parameſceri's finger left three 

lack ſpots on Ixora's throat, whence he 
got the ſirname of NMli Caudaon, i. e. black 
throat, or black head. 


The Benjans and Gentives give a diffe- Different 


rent relation of this ſecond transforma- 
tion. They ſay, That the ſea being ſwoln 


relation 
of the Ben- 
jans and 


with pride, broke out in theſe words : Gentives. 


Who is it that can compare with the riches 
contained in my azure marble vaults © here 
it is, the moon has fixed her habitation; the 
water of Tammarith, which renders thoſe 
that drink it immortal, is encloſed in my 
boſom ! The elephant with his ſeven trunks, 
and the ſævenu- headed horſe dwell in the 
depths, which produce black, white, and red 
coral in vaſt quantity The great god of 
heaven being exaſperated at this vanity, 
commanded the giant and the four- 
headed god Bramma, to go to the river 
Siam Boerwetty, near which lies the golden 
mount Meeperwat, ſeated in the center of 
the earth, and forty thouſand leagues high; 
and to remove the ſaid mount into the ſea, 
by winding the ſerpent Signage about 
it, and thereby force the ſea to caſt 
out her treaſure, which had rendered 
her ſo vain-glorious, This being put in 
execution accordingly, the ſea caſt out the 
following fourtcen things. 1. The money 

9 K called 


of the ſe- 
cond tranſ- 
formation. 
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Baldus, called Lecſemy. 2. The moſt precious 
» jeowel Conſeuchmany, or the carbuncle 


which carries a luſtre like the full moon. 
3. The tree Paertſatis, 4. The veſſel 
Silxeren, with the water of Sora. 5. Doc- 
tor Daunewanter. 6. Indemademaen, 7. 
Ihe white cow of plenty, called Camdoga. 
8. The immortal water, called A4jarith. 
9. The elephant with ſeven trunks, Hier 
Wanneſty. Io. The beauteous female dan- 
cer, Remba. 11. The ſeven-hcadcd horſe, 


IV, 


Exmog nora. 1 2. The bow Deunok. 13. The Ballen. 
horn Chiank. And, 14. The poiſon Sa- . 


har. This done, the ſea began to abate 
of its pride, the mount and ſerpent had 
their peculiar places aſſigned them, and 
the treaſures of the ſea were diſtributed 
to different places and perſons. Thus far 
of the ſecond transformation, containing 
two thouſand five hundred years of the 


firſt term of time. 
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Viſtnum transformed into a Hog: Waras's Altar. Some Reflection, 
upon the Fables of the Pagans. Viltnum's fourth Transformation 
into half a Man, and half a Lion. 


Baldens. 


i id 

The third u 
transfor- 
mation. 


Certain Adiren, named Renniacxem, ſhoulders to the infernal places called Z:...-: 

was of ſuch vaſt length, that taking Padalas, whilſt Viſinum was afleep in his WWW 
p the carth, he rolled it together like an bed. He no ſooner heard of the pre- 
anchor- cable, and carried it upon his ſumption of this Adiren, but he aitumcd 
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Baldzus.the ſhape of a hog, and digging with his 
WY MV ſnout through the carth, till he came to 


_ dreadful 


the Padalas, killed the robber, and taking 
the carth upon his tusks, fixed it in its 
former place, Hence it is, that in the 
Pagode, called Adi Warraha, in the city 
of Trimottam, not far from Si, there 
is to be ſeen the head of a hog, which 
the Brahmans ſay was the product of the 
carth, and is reverenced as the. true 1dol 
of Viſluum, in memory of this transfor- 


mation. 


The Benjans and Gentives of Indoſthan 
and Suratte, give us the following account 
of it. During the firſt term of time, 
ſay they, the world was ſo over-burthened 


with ſin, that the ſerpent of a thouſand 


heads, unable to bear the weight thereof 


any longer, withdrew herſelf from un- 
derneath it, whereby the world, together 


with men and beaſts, were caſt into, and 
periſhed in the depth of the fea. Bramma 
addreſſing himſelf to the great god, de- 


ſired him to retrieve the world out of the 


abyſs of the ſca, which he willingly 
granted; whereupon Viſtuum aſſumed the 
ſhape of à boar's head, with tusks as big 
as an clephant's trunk, white all over his 
body, with four arms and hands, having 


in one hand a great ſword, called Godda, 


and in the other a book, as likewiſe a 
horn and round T/icker : thus transform- 
ed, he threw himſelf into the ſea, being 
at firſt no bigger than a man's finger, but 
increaſed before he reached the bottom 
to ſuch a degree, that in caſe the earth 
had been placed on the ſurface of the 
water, and he ſtood upon it, his head 
would have touched the ſtars. Coming 
to the bottom of the ſea, he killed the 
giant Hirnaks, whoſe blood 
tinged the whole ſea with red. Viſtnum 
having trampled him under his feet, litt- 
ed with his tusks the earth out of the 
ſea, and placing the tortoiſe upon the 
water, and the ſerpent with a thouſand 
heads upon the tortoiſe, he retired to his 
reſidence, and Bramma, with one word, 
created a new generation of men. This 
transformation comprehends two thou- 
ſand and ſeven hundred years, in the firſt 
period of time. 
This ſtory ſeems to intimate, that theſe 
2 have heard ſomething of the de- 
uge, conſidering eſpecially that the Ben- 
jaus do live nearer to the borders of Per- 


/ia and Armenia, than the reſt of the Iu- 


dians; there being alſo mention made of 
the giants, Gen. vi. 4. And it is very pro- 
bable, that the antient pagans were not 
quite ignorant of the hiſtory of the de- 
luge, which they afterwards uſhered into 
the world, under divers peculiar deluges, 
as for inſtance, the Diluvium Ogygicum, 


'T 


which happened in Ag; and Deuca- 
lion's dcluge in Theſſaly; and the Prome- 
thets or the antient pagans, is by moſt 
criticks taken tor the tame with Noob. 
But we come to the fourth transtorimn i 
tion; yet before we enter upon the parti- 
culars thereof, we muſt aild ſomething 
more relating to the third transtormation, 
The carth being reftored to its former 
ſtation, Vi//num upon an exact view found 
it ſomething inclining to the /outh; which 
Viſinum not being able to remedy, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to a certain ſaint of very 
low ſtature, named Rixi Aga//ia, (Roge- 
rius & calls him Agaſtea,) who having laid 
his holy book upon that part inclining to 
the ſouth, put it into a juſt equilibrium. 
Viſlnum walking with this Agaſſia near 
the ſea- ſide, the ſea asked Viſtnum, Who 
it was that walked with him? Viſtnum 
replied, He is a ſaint who is going to re- 


ore the earth to its true ballauce; where- 


upon the ſea, ſcorning his low ſtature, 
(he being not above the height of a joint 
of a finger,) wetted him with its waves 
which affront being highly reſented by 
Agaſſia, he took tome of the ſea-water 
in his hand, and beginning to drink, did 
not deſiſt till he had drunk up the whole 
ſea. Dewetas and Rixiis ſeeing the ſea 
thus exhauſted, interceded with Agaſſia 
not to rob the world of ſo ſingular a be- 
nefit, and prevailed upon him ſo far, that 
he piſſed out again all the water he had 
drunken before; and this is the reaſon 
their philoſophers alledge for the ſaltneſs 
of the ſea. 

Agaſjia after having reſtored the bal- 
lance of the carth, took his leave of V:/t- 
num, who to prevent the like for the fu- 
ture, ordered the great ſerpeut to wind 
herſelf about the ſeven worlds and ſeven 
ſeas; and for more ſecurity's ſake, ap- 
pointed eight guardians to watch over it, 
called in the Malabar by the followin 
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names, I. Iydra, the king of the celeſtial 


ſpirits. 2. Vanui, the god of fire. 3. Pa- 
durpaii, king of the evil ſpirits, 4. Ni- 
rurdi, king of the infernal ſpirits. 5. Va- 
ruuna, the god of the ſea. 6. Maril, the 
god of the winds. . Cubera, the god 
of riches, called otherwiſe Baſ/rronnem. 
S. Ixananam, or Ixora himſelf. Hence ic 
is, that you ſce frequently eight ſtones 
placed at the entrance of and about their 
Pagodes. 

The fourth transformation, into half a 


* 
* 
To? fes, 11 


lion and half a man, was occaſioned thus: 


During the firſt p:riod of time, a certain 
giant, Hirrenkeſ/ep, (as the Benjans call 
him, but the Malabars Reuiacxen,) ha- 
ving been forced to abſcond for twelve 
years, on the account of Bramma, after- 
wards made the following requeſt to 


. 
TY EYD 
441. 


nee. 


CH AP. IL 


2a/deus. him: Moſt potent Bramma, graut me the 
WAY favour to make me a great monarch upon 
earth; and beſtow this farther bleſſing upon 
me, that I may not be killed either by day 
or by night, either within or without my 
houſe, either by heaven, earth, ſun, or 
moon, by thunder, lightning, ſtars, or co- 
mets, neither by clouds, winds, hail, ſnow, 
or rains, or birds, beaſts, men, devils, 


Ji ſoer, or water, not by ſerpents, ad- 
ers, poiſon, ſword, arrows, or any other 
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weapons. Bramma having granted the Baldzus, 
glant's requeſt, he ſoon made himſelf Www 
maſter of the whole carth ; and overcome 
with pride at his ſucceſs, iſſued out a 
mandate, 'That no body ſhould be adored 
but himſelf, under the forfeiture of the 
lives of ſuch as ſhould contravene it. 
Things continuing in this ſtate for ſome 

cars, the Brahmans began to murmur, 

hat they ſhould be obliged to adore any 
terreſtrial power, though never ſo great, to 
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Baldeus, the prejudice of the celeſtial ſpirits + they 
reſolved therefore, to make their ſuppli- 


cations to Viſtuum, imploring him, to de- 
liver them from the oppreſſions of this tyrant, 
who gave them for anſwer, That the giant 
(ould have ſhortly a ſun born, who ſhould be 
their deliverer, and till then they muft have 
patience, 

Within ten months after, Naeck/er, the 
glant's wife brought forth a ſon named 
Prellade, who, when he was five years 
old, was put to a ſchool-maſter ; being 
one time ſent for by his father, his maſter 
inſtructed him how to pronounce his fa- 
ther's name in ſhort writing, which was 
Irenia; but inſtead thereof, the boy ſaid, 
Ary, being the abbreviated name of Vi- 
171. The maſter aſtoniſhed, put his hand 
upon his mouth, bidding him to forbear, 
for tear of being the occaſion of his own 
death; but the more he forbid him, the 
more the boy perſiſted in ſaying, Ary, 
Ary, inſtead of Ireuia. | 

The ſchool-maſter not knowing what 
to do, brought him to his tather, telling 
him, That his ſon would not pronounce his 
name, which he had taken ſo much pains 
to teach him. The father asking him the 
reaſon, the boy anſwered, Your name is 
not the true name, but the other is the 
truth itſelf. His father asking further, 
What is truth? the ſon anſwered, Viſt- 
num, who fills the fourteen worlds, is the 
truth. What benefit, ſaid the father, do 
you receive from Viſtnum ? And what be- 
nefit, replied the ſon, ſhall I receive by 
yours © The giant told him, Whoever re- 
peats my name, ſhall be bleſſed with riches, 
honour, dignities, and life. How, ſays the 
ſon, can you give life and riches © Yes, 1 
can, replied the giant, aud will convince 
you immediately, it being in my power to 
take away your life. That will ſcarce hap- 
pen, anſwered the ſon, according to your 
providence and diſcretion. What is provi- 
dence and diſcretion © asked the giant. 


That is the eternal divine name of Viſt- 


num, replied the ſon, the creator of the 
fourteen worlds, The father asking him, 
Where is this name to be found © The ſon 
anſwered, In every thing, both in heaven 
and earth, every thing being filled with 
Viſtnum. What, replied the father, and 
is Viſtnum alſo in this pillar © Yes, re 
plied the ſon, and likewiſe in you and 


me. The giant not longer able to contain B 
himſelf, told him, Boy, becar/?e thor inſiſteſt WY 


thus upon the name of Viſtnum, I will beat 
your brains out with this flick * but if 
thou wilt pronounce my name, thou ſhalt nei- 


ther die, neither be beaten. That will not be, 
ſays the boy, for your name's ſake 5, becauſe 


God has ordered it otherwiſe, But I will 
ſpoil that ordinance, replied the giant; 
and with that, ftruck with his golden 
ſtaff at the boy, who hiding himſelf be- 


hind the pillar, implored the name of 


Viſtnum. The giant turning again with 
more fury than ever againſt the ſon, ſtruck 
with ſuch violence, that the pillar burſt, 
and produced a monſter, half a man, half 
a lion, an hermaphrodite, with breaſts 
both aboye and below, breathing fire 
and flames out of its noſtrils. 

The Benjans ſay, That the giant did 
erect a red-hot pillar to tie his ſon to, 
telling him at the ſame time, Let us ſee 
who can deliver you out of my hands. The 
ſon then invoking the aſſiſtance of Vi/t- 
num, the pillar burſt, and forth came the 
monſter. All the ſtanders by were ama- 
zed at this ſpectacle, and the giant him- 
ſelf trembled for fear. Viſtnum reſolving 
to revenge his own quarrel, and at the 
ſame time not to break the promiſe 
made by Bramma to the giant, laid hold 
of the giant, and hurrying him under 
ground directly under the threſhold of his 
own houſe, and keeping him there till 
ſun- ſet, tore his body in pieces, thereby 
fulfilling Bramma's promiſe, That he 
ſhould not be killed within nor without 
his houſe, neither in heaven nor upon earth, 
neither by beaſts, birds, ſword, wind, rain, 
hail. Thegiant's ſon ſuccceding his father 
in the empire, ruled with great applaulc, 
for many ſucceeding years, 

Thus ended the fourth transformation 
of the firſt period of time, called Korte- 


inge by the Benjans, comprehending in 


all one million ſeven hundred and twen- 
ty- eight thouſand years; for though all 
theſe transformations were tranſacted with- 
in the time of ſeven thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred years and three days, the reſt, vi. 
one million ſeven hundred and twenty 
thouſand years, three hundred and ſixty 
days, muſt be ſuppoſed to haye bcen the 
intervals of theſe tranſactions. 
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The fifth Transformation of Viſtnum into a Brahman. Great Plenty 
under Mavaly. The Requeſt of the transformed Viſtnum. Praf. 


ſaram's Altar and Birth : He kills Reneca his Mother. 
Cow of Plenty. Praſſaram's great Actions. 


Baldlæus. WI ILST Mavaly (called Belragie 
WY 


by the Benjans and Gentives) ru- 
led the world, the inhabitants thereof 
were ſo plentifully provided with every 
thing by his bounty, that poverty was a 
thing unknown among human race. V:/t- 
num perceiving that as the caſe then 
ſtood, there were no different degrees, 
nor any dependance in the world, either 
on God or man, reſolved to diveſt Ma- 
valy (by fraud) of the government of 
the world. 

With this intention Viſtnum aſſumed the 
ſhape of a Brahman, and appcaring in a 
mendicant poſture before Mavaly, he ask- 
cd him, Who he was, and upon what er- 
rand he came © The pretended Brah- 
man replied, Having heard of your chari- 
ty, I am come to crave ſome alms. Ma- 
waly anſwered, 1 who have granted the re- 
queſts of many kings and princes, will not 
deny thee, let it be what it will, whether 
kingdoms, money, honours, or whatever elſe 
you can ask. The Brahman replied, My 
aim is not at ſuch mighty things ; but after 
all, for fear of denial, I beg of you to pro- 
miſe me, without exception to grant m re- 
queſt, Mavaly anſwering that he would, 
the Brahman begged him to confirm it 
with an oath, 

Mavaly being juſt upon the point of 
confirming it by ouch, the planet Venus 
(who ſtood jud by) told him, Aud is it 
cuflomary to ſwear to the giving of alms © 

hich Mavaly being not in the leaſt mo- 
ved at, ſwore to the Brahman, who told 
him, I am not covetous of kingdoms or pro- 


winces ; my deſire is confined tu three foot of 


ground, where I may erect a hut, where to 
lay up my books, umbrella, and drinking- 
cup; I beg you therefore to pour ſome of 
your water upon the ground, For it is a 
cuſtor among theſe pagans, that when- 
ever they diſpoſe of, or ſcll any thing, 
they conſicm their promiſe or bargain by 
pouring, ſome water upon the ground, 
part whereof the buyer catches with his 
hands, and drinks, in confirmation of the 
bargain; juſt as Jacco deſired Joſeph to 
lay his hand under his hips, when he 
was going to make him his promiſe upon 
oath, Gen, xlvii. 29. & xxiv. 2, where the 
hips (according to ome interpreters) are 


Raja Inder's 


taken pro partibus generationis, in quibus Bald ous. 


cireumciſionis fignum dabatur. 

Mavaly told him, Ast à kingdom, and 
I will grant it. The Brahman replicd, 
Were 1 a king, I muſt puniſh criminals, 
which 1 could not ds without treſpaſſing the 
rules of the order of the Brahmans; where- 
fore I deſire no more, than three foot of 
ground, Mavaly replicd, That will not 
be enough to build you a houſe upon. I want 
uo houſe, ſaid the Brahman, having nei- 
ther wife nor children, I deſire only three 
foot of ground, which you cannot refuſe 
without being perjured. Mavaly telling 
the Brahman that he never broke his pro- 
miſe, and ordering Jenus to bring him 
ſome water, ſhe deſired him not to pour 
the water upon the Brahman, whom ſhe 
looked upon as an impoſtor. Mauvaly re- 
plied, Of what conſequence can three foot 
of ground be? Take heed, anſwered Venus, 


for this is Viſtnum himſelf, who is come 


in diſguiſe to deceive you. Mavaly re- 
turned, I have not finned againſt Viſtnum, 
and therefore have 119 reajon to fear him. 
Notwithſtanding which, Jeuus continued 
to perſuade him by many arguments, not 
to truſt him: but Mavaly perſiſting in his 
reſolution, told her, Let come on it what 
will, if it fhould ＋ me my life, I will 
not break my oath. I hen taking the veſſel 
with the water, he bid the Brahman to 
hold up his hands, which Venus percei- 
ving, the held Mavalys arms, deſiring 
him not to pour out the water ; but Ma- 
valy puſhing back her hand, bid the 
Brahman a {ſecond time to hold up his 
hands. Venus then changing her ſhape, 
ſtopped the pipe of the veſſel, which 
Mavaly endcavouring to looſen with a 
twig, he hurt Veuus's one eye, whence 
ſhe got the name of Chreren ; then water 
coming out of the ſpout of the veſſel, the 
Brahman did drink. This done, Mavaly 
ordered him to meaſure the three foot of 
ground where he pleaſed. Viſtnum ha- 
ving by this time reaſſumed his own 
ihape, he covered the whole carih with 
one of his fect, and with the other the 
paradiſe called Sorgalogam Whilſt Viſt- 
num was extending his foot, Bramma 
poured water upon it, which produced 
the river Ganges, ſo highly celebrated 
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Baldæus. among the Indians and other pagans. 

Www Vifnum having thus meaſured two foot, 

Mavaly told him he might alſo take the 

Viſtoum third, which he did, by meaſuring the 

maſter of inferior region, called Padalas, and thus 
* wi became maſter of the whole world. 

'The Gentives add, that this Brahman, 

(whom they call Vanam, i. e. a black 


dwarf, and Rogerius calls him Barmaſars, 


i. e. a young Brahman, by the name of 
* Lib. II. Famara d) ſet his left foot upon Mava- 
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ly's breaſt or head, and thus kicked him Baldev. 

through the ground into the internal re- 

gion, whereof he made him king. But 
Mavaly's wife upbraiding Viſtnum with 
ingratitude, he carried her to her hus- 
band ; and as a reward of his piety, be- 
ſtowed upon him the government of the 
place of darkneſs, Viſtnum himſelf re- 
maining with him nine days to guard the 
entrance thereof. Rogerius calls this Ma- 
valy a devil, named Belli, and ſays, That 


whilit 


Thre, 
of pe 


The ; 
trans j 
mat io 


e 


c => 


1 


of people. 


- The ſixth 
4 | 'ransfor. 
mation. 


CHAP. III. 


Halcltts. whilſt the waters of the Ganges were flow- 
ing from above Ixora's head, and riſen 


out of the hip of a ſaint, fixty thouſand 
men were brought to lite. This fable 
had queſtionleſs its origin from the want 
of knowledge of the true ſource of the 
river Ganges, for which rcaſon they ge- 
nerally ſtile it the Heavenly River. 
Mavaly being not ſatisfied with his 
reſent ſtation, made his complaint to 
:/tnim, who told him, That in regard 
he had been a charitable perſon, a man 
of truth, and without fin, he would con- 
ſtitute him king of the paradiſe. Ma- 
valy making a deep reverence, (called 
by them Sambaja,) returned for anſwer, 
It is not my ambition to reign, being on- 
ly affected with the hardſhips of my tor- 
mer ſubjects, who have no body now to 
provide them with neceſſaries, as I uſed 
to do. Viſtnum replied, The poor ſhall 
ſerve the rich, and be maintained by 
them; ſo that he that will work, ſhall 
want for nothing. I will alſo conſtitute 
you the door-keeper of the paradiſe, ſo 
that no body ſhall enter there without thy 
knowledge. But, replied Mavaly, how 
ſhall I then be able to judge at ſuch a 
diſtance, how you deal with mankind 
upon carth ? [ will, anſwered Viſtnum, 
aſſign you a certain place in heaven, from 
whence you may overlook the carth; 
and ſo made him door-keeper of the pa- 
radiſe. 


Three ſorts Accordingly Viftuum diſtinguiſhed man- 


kind into three ſorts, rich, poor, and 
middle- ſized, which were to have a re- 
ciprocal dependance on one another; that 
ſuch as had lived piouſly, and done acts 
of charity, ſhould be received after their 
death, and live in plenty and ſplendor ; 
but ſuch as did otherwiſe, ſhould, after 
their deceaſe, be transformed again into 
ſlaves and drudges, to do penance for 
their former fins, till by their good works 
they ſhould merit paradiſe, which they 
were not to enter, however, without Ma- 
valy's conſent. He alſo conſtituted a 
feaſt, (called Ona by the Malabars,) to 
be celebrated yearly in Auguſt, when they 
ſpend ſeveral days together in feaſting, 
and other ſorts of diverſions, and appear 
in all their beſt apparel. 

The ſixth transformation happened 
thus: After the appearing of Hanumans, 
mentioned in Chap. v. Part. I. one Bra- 
man and Bramani being joined in wed- 


lock, did for a conſiderable time lead a 


pious and contented life near the river 
Bewa; but the woman being barren, (a 
thing much deſpiſed among the Benjans,) 
they reſolved to retire into ſome deſart, 


there to implore God's aſſiſtance. Having 
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thus for ſome time led a vagabond life, B. 
they came to a certain Paugode, built in WW 


a toreſt, ne ar which ſtood a very fine 
tree, under the ſhade whereof they re- 
poſed themſelves for ſome time, and 
ſent forth their prayers upon their bend- 
ed knees. After ſome time, finding their 
prayers ineffectual, the woman told her 
husband, That they ought to leave this 
ſhady place, and in lieu thereof to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the injurics of the 
ſun, rains, and ftorms, to try whether, 
perhaps, by this humiliation and pe- 
nance, God might be prevailed upon to 
bleſs them with children. They perſe- 
vercd in this auſterity and continual pray- 
ers for ſome longer time, but in vain; 
the woman growing beyond all paticnce, 
told her husband, That being quite wea- 
ry of life, ſhe deſired him to faſt with 
her, till thereby they could put a pe- 
riod to their miſerable life. According- 
ly having ſpent nine days without cat- 
ing or drinking, Viſinum appeared to 
them in the ſhape of a child, asking 
them, What was he occation of their mor- 
tification and fervent prayers. The wo- 
man anſwered, All our prayers are di- 
rected to Viſtnum, to bleſs me with ſuch 
a handſome child as thee. Viſtuum re- 
plied, And do you inſtead of gold and 
ſilver deſire children, who commonly 
prove the toils of life? Bramani an- 
ſwered, All the riches and pleaſures of 
this world arc not ſo valuable to me, as 
a ſon of my own, ſo well ſhaped as thy- 
ſel Viſtuum replied, Your prayers are 
heard; and as you have three ſeveral 
times mortified your bodies, ſo three ſons 
ſhall be born thee ſucceſſively ; and ſo he 
vaniſhed. 

Being both exhauſted with faſting, 
they died ſoon after; but the ſoul of 
Bramani was infuſed into the body of 
the new-born Reneca, and that of Bra- 
man into the body of the new-born Bra- 
man, ſirnamed Siamdichemi, who being 
come to their riper years, were Joined to- 
gether in marriage; Reueca's lifter being 
at the 'ſame time married to the great 
Raja Seſtraarſum, who had a thouſand 
arms. 

Siamdichemi retired with Reneca to a 
ſolitude near the river Ganges, where 
they built a hut of ſtraw, with an inten- 
tion to live upon the fruits of the earth, 
and paſs their time in praying to Viſtnum. 


It was not long before Reueca (pur- praſſaram: 


ſuant to the 


promiſe made by Viſtnum) the ſon of 


brought forth a beautiful ſon, unto whom Keneca. 


the gave the name of Praſſaram, who 
being carefully educated under the tuition 
of his father, did, in his twelfth year, 
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Baldeus 


Reneca 
killed ; 


And revi- 
ted, 


Praſſaram 
goes to Ra- 
ja Inder. 


The IpOLATRYT of 


interpret the moſt abſtruſe characters 


that could be laid before him. His mo- 
ther having received a certain cloth from 
Viflnum, which, kecping water as well as 
any carthen veſſel, Reneca going to fetch 
water one time out of the river Gan- 
ges, the happened to ſee the great Ra- 
ja Seflraarſum with his ſpouſe (her ſiſter) 
a hunting near the river- ſide. Reneca 
asked one of his attendants, who it was ? 
and being anſwered, that it was Raja 
Seſtraarſum with his queen, ſhe advanced 
towards them; but finding that her ſiſter 
took no notice of her, ſhe ſat down in 
a very melancholy poſture upon the bank 
of the Ganges, complaining of the vaſt 
difference there was betwixt her fiſter and 
her. | 

Alas ſaid ſhe, be is a queen, and 1 a 
poor Brahman's wife; fbe is poſſeſſed of ri- 
ches, honour, and plenty, and I know nothing 
but want and miſery. 

She was then going to fill her cloth 
with water, but found it, to her great aſ- 
toniſhment, leaky ; and being afraid to 
return home, ſtaid abroad till after ſun- 
ſet. Siamdichemi, ſurprized at her long 
ſtay, looked out at the doors, and finding 
her ſitting in a melancholy poſture, asked 
her whether ſhe had brought any water; 
but ſhe anſwering, ſhe had not, and giving 
him the reaſon for it, he told her, thar 
he was certain ſhe had uttered ſome ex- 
preſſions contrary to his zeal aud piety ; 
and being "cxaſperated to the higheſt de- 
gree, commanded his ſon Praſ/aram to 
cut off his mother's head with an ax. 
Praſlaram would have excuſed himſelf; 
but finding his father reſolute, he was 
forced to obey, and cut off his mother's 
neck, The father being highly taken 
with the obedience of his ſon, told him, 
That he ſhould ask him what he pleaſed, 
and it ſhould be granted him. Then, ſaid 
the ſon, Reſußſcitate my mother from the 
dead. The father then taking ſome of 
the ſanctified water of the Ganges, be- 
ſprinkled the body with it, and mutter- 
ing out certain prayers, reſtored it to life 
again. | 

Reneca could not forbear to make her 
complaints concerning the harſh uſage 
of her husband, occaſioned only by ſome 
weakneſſes and reflections upon her ſiſter's 
good fortune, repreſenting to him her 
picty, fidelity, and obedience, ſhe had 
thewn upon all occaſions. Theſe rea- 
ſons were ſo prevailing with the hu{ 
band, that he received her into his 
arms, and baniſhed all revenge from his 
thoughts. 

Prafſaram (though not above twelve 
years of age) being by this time ad- 
* ſo far in the knowledge of the 


ſelt to Raja Inder, king of the Bl://+4 
Souls, tor his further accomplithmenr 
which the ſon did accordingly. So ſoon 
as the fon had left him, he reſolved to 
pay his devotions to Vi/tyuum for twelve 
years ſucceſſively, fitting croſs-legg'd with 
without intermiſſion upon the ground (a 
thing much practiſed among theſe pa- 
gans.) Thus 1659, I ſawa certain Jogy, 
or mendicant, at Columbo, whoſe arms 
were grown together over his Head, by 
ſitting in that poſture, 

Soon after it happened, that the be- 
forementioned king Raja Seftraarſum, 
coming to give a viſit to his brother- in- 
law with a great retinue, he was ſo faſt 
aſleep, that all the noiſe of the hounds, 
horns, and drums, could not awaken him : 
his wife Reneca therefore having rouzed 
her husbaud, by ſprinkling ſome warm 
water upon his his — he aroſe; when 


PART II. 


law, that he was paſt his father's teach- 
ing, was adviſed by him to apply him- 


Baldeus 


— 


Raja ſaluting the Brahman, told him, Raja Sef. 


That the fame of his piety had induced _—_ 
and 57h 


him and his retinue to come to ſup, 
to take a night's lodging with him. 
The Brahman Siamdichemi being much 
concerned how to provide for ſo man 
thouſand perſons, at laſt conſidered of 
the White Cow, called Camdoga, belong- 
ing to Raja Inder, which furniſhes thoſe 
that have her in their poſſeſſion with 
every thing they wiſh for. Having there- 
fore deſired Inder to ſend him the ſaid cow, 
he granted his requeſt; and the cow be- 
ing ſent down, the Brahman deſired Ra- 
ja and his attendants to fit down at ſu 
per; which was ſerved with ſuch variety 
and plenty, that Raja, who was come 
upon no other account than to ridicule 
his brother-in-law's poverty, ſtood ama- 
zcd thereat ; and further to try his abili- 
ty, asked him, to preſent him with ſome 
jewels ; which the Brahman having pre- 
ſented him with, (much beyond what 
could be expected,) Raja asked him for 
ſome clothes and money for his people; 
which being likewiſe brought him by his 
brother-in-law, he reſolved alſo to ſtay the 
next day: and being ſerved at table with 
the ſame plenty as before, he ſtayed 
alſo the third day; when meeting with 
the ſame entertainment, he was amazed 
to find out whence all this plenty of pro- 
viſions, clothes, and riches, could come, 
in a place where he expected ſo little; 
eſpecially, ſince he obſerved that all Was 
brought out of the Brahmau's hut, Which 
was not big enough to hold half thc quan- 
tity. This made him order ſome of his 
ſpies to take particular notice, whether 
there was not a vault under-ground, from 
whence theſe things were brought, The 


128 


1 a » 


the 


The cow of 
ple uy. 


Raja plen- 
tiſull en- 
rertained. 
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a Baldæus. ſpies watching all opportunities to ſatiſ- 
. * 55 their maſter's curioſity, found at laſt 


that a ſlender white cow did bring forth 
all theſe things, (which ſhe threw out of 
her ſtomach, ) whereof immediate notice 
was given to Raja. 

The next morning as he was taking 
his leave from the Brahman, being asked 
by him, whether he was deſirous of any 
thing elſe, he told him, That he wanted 
nothing more, but only the white cow he had 


ſeen in his hut. The Brahman replied, Baldæus. 
That being not his own, ſhe was not in his N 
diſpoſal. Ana, ſaid Raja, will you deny 
me ſo ſmall a requeſt, after you have heaped 
ſo many obligations upon me before © What 
T did before, ſaid the Brahman, was in my 
own power, but this isnot. How, replied Ra- 
ja, don't you know, that it is in my power to 
take her againſt your will © And then cal- 
ling to ſome of his followers, he com- 
manded them to fetch the white cow * 
0 


— 


— — — — — — — — 
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Baldeus.of the hut. The Brahman ſeeing this 
V beloved white cow thus ſnatched from 
him, told her at parting, Dear Camdoga, 
muſt I thus leave you, how can I anſwer 
this to Raja Inder, your maſter © Revenge 
| thy ſelf at once both of thine and mine ene- 
Raja's peo mies, The cow Camdoga no ſooner 
2 1 —_ heard theſe words, but attuming a ſhape 
- 5 "three times bigger than her own, ſhe laid 
; about her with her horns to that degree, 
that ſhe killed and trod under foot ſeve- 
ral thouſand of Raja's people; which 
done, ſhe flew like lightning up into the 
Siamdiche. air to her own maſter, Raja exaſperated 
mi mur- at the ſlaughter of his men, and burning 
dered. with revenge, returned to the hut of the 
Brahman, where they killed and left 
him wallowing in his blood. The unfor- 
ſel with tunate Reneca, unwilling to outlive her 
his corp;, husband, ſet fire to the hut, and burnt her- 
whence the ſelf with his dead carcaſe, 
— A Camdoga, in the mean while, meeting 
le, With Praſſaram not far from her maſter's 
houſe, told him what had happen'd ; who 
declared he would revenge the ſame twen- 
ty-one times upon all the Ketteriis (a wick- 
ed generation ;) and thus making the beſt of 
his way with his Perzy, bow and arrow, 
he penetrated into the middle of Raja's 
Praffaram troops, and killed him with all his guards; 
revenges thence travelling through the world,he kil- 
their death.1e4 all the Ketteriis he met with; but could 
not do it ſoeffectually, but that ſome eſca- 
pes his fury; who multiplying by degrees, 
e was forced to renew his revenge againſt 
them ; which he did twenty-one times, 
till they were quite rooted out from the 
face of the carth. 

By this time Viſtnum remembring his 
promiſe made to Praſſaram's parents, vis, 
that they were to be bleſſed with three ſons, 
he commanded Bramma (the god with 
four heads) to ſend down from heaven the 
ſouls of Samdichemi and Reueca, and to 
convey them into the bodies of Ragia d 4/> 

ſerat and his wife Couzila ( ſlain among the 
Ketteriis,) unto whom he had made a pro- 
miſe of exalting their poſterity. 

Bramma finding by the celcitial records, 
'That their time was expired, (for theſe 


Reneca 
burns ber- 


pagans believe that nothing is done with- 


out divine providence, and that the fate 
of men is written in Bramma's hand,) in- 
fuſed the ſoul of Reneca into the body of 
Couzila, and the ſpirit of Siamarchemi into 
that of Ragia, which brought forth a ſon 
The ftory of named Ram. This Ram having married 
Ram. Sytha, and making his publick entry into 
the city, (according to the cuſtom of the 
Benjans,) was met by Praſſaram, who be- 
ing informed, that he was deſcended of the 
race of the Ketteriis, did let fly at him; 
which Ram perceiving, did the ſame from 
his elephant on which he was mounted ; 
but the'r arrows hitting againſt one ano» 


Praſſaram 
endeauours 
ro kill 
Ram, 


The IpoLATKT of 


Part II. 


ther in the air, did no miſchief, except Baldan 
that all the ſtrength of Praſſaram's arrow we 


being lodged in that of Ram, he was there- 
by bercaved of all his advantage, being 
no more than a common Brahman tor ever 
atter, whereas Ram increaſed every day 
in power. 

he Malabars ſay, That this transfor- 
mation was made by Viſtnum in the ſhape 


of Siri Parexi Rama: for the Rixi living The Mia. 
in the deſarts, being no longer able to en- bass 4c. 
dure the oppreſſions from the neighbour- T 7 


0 p i 5 1 this tranſ- 
ing kings, offer'd their ſacrifices to V- . 


num, deſiring his aſſiſtance againſt them. 
A certain famous Rixi, named Para Ja- 
ra, ſacrificing one day to Viſinum, he ap- 
peared in the ſhape of a child, and aſſiſted 
at the ceremony of the ſacrifice; which 
done, Parexi Rama took up an ax, and 
killed forty- four kings, who uſed to infeſt 
the Rixi, and put them into the poſſeſſion 
of their territories. Siri Parexi Rama 
being afterwards deſirous to erect certain 
temples, and not finding ſufficient room 
for that purpoſe, (becauſe the ſea then 
touched the mount Gatte) he offered his 
ſacrifice, when a ſieve appearing to him, 
(fuch as they uſed to cleante the rice with,) 
he found that as often as he did ſhake it, 
the ſea retreated backwards from the 
ſhore; but whilſt he was doing it a third 
time, Varrinem, the god of the ſea, having 
transformed himſelf into piſmires, (called 
by them Carreas,) gnawed the ſieve in 
2 However, Siri Rama built one 

undred and eight temples, and erected 
as many ſtones near them, from Mangalor 
to the cape Comoryn, much reverenced to 
this day by the Indians. 

In the mean while the fiſnermen of 
that coaſt making their complaints to Pa- 
rexi Rama, That by this means they had 
been bercaved of their ſubſiſtence, he 
conſtituted them his guards of the tem- 
ples he had built, with a ſufficient allow- 
ance for their maintenance; ſo that theſe 
fiſhermen being thus become Brahmans, 
they uſed always to wear a thread of a 
fiſhing- net about their necks whilſt they 
were performing their ſacrifices, and in- 
troduced that cuſtom among the pagans, 
for a new-married couple to go a fiſhing 
with a linnen cloth inſtead of a net. 

Parexi Rama being one time employed, 
in his ſolitude, in facrificing to the gods, 
Siri Rama (or Viſtnum) appeared in the 


ſhape of a man; which Parexi Rama ta- 


king notice of, his jealouſy was raiſed to 
ſuch a heighth, that he would needs enter 
into a ſingle combat with him; but being 
prevented by the Rixii, they diſcovered 
themſelves to one another, and entring in- 
to a ſtrict friendſhip, Parexi Rama pre- 
ſented his bow to Siri Rama, who returned 
to the Mz/k-Seq., 
CHAP. 
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The ſeventh Transformation of Viſtnum into Rama. His Birth, He 


gains his Bride Sytha by ſhooting. 


Beauty of Lekeman. His 


mecting with Souppenekhia. Rawan takes away Sytha; performs 
Wonders. Ram and Lekeman go in queſt of Sytha. Hanuman's 


great Actions in Ceylon. 


B.:\i@u%5%. F XORA being reverenced by all the 
I QVorld, bur eſpecially by one Rawan, 
(called Rawana by Rogerius, who makes 
him a ſon of the Brahman Kafſiopa,) who 
for three hundred years offered him a 
The fory of hundred flowers every day. Ixora having 
Rama, o one time a mind to try his ſincerity, took 
Siri Rama, 0 
% fa away one of the flowers, and afterwards 
musm Charged him with want of duty. Ra- 
te Indies, cu, ignorant of the deceit, counted his 
_ — flowers, and finding no more than ninety 
paint it up nine, would have torn out one of his eyes, 
on their to compleat the number of a hundred. 
— But Ixora ſtopping his hand, told him, 
That having now had a ſufficient proof 
of his integrity, he ſhould ask what he 
pleaſed, and he would be ſure to grant it. 
Rawan then asked a ſhare with Ixora in 
the government of the world; which be- 
ing granted him by Ixora, Rawan never- 
thcleis continued his daily devotions, and 
being asked the reaſon by Ixora, he told 
him, That he: would not deſiſt from his 
praycrs, till he had given him ten heads 
and twenty arms; which being likewiſe 
granted by Ixora, he fixed his reſidence 
in the country of Lanka, in the famous 
ifle of Ceylon, called by others Sanka, 
who alſo ſay, that he built ſeven palaces 
there of gold, filver, ſteel, iron, and other 
metals. 

Having thus ruled for ſome thouſand 
years over all the neighbouring kings, 
he became ſo proud, as to force his ſub- 
jects to worſhip him inſtead of Ixora; 
which they were forced to do for twenty 
five years, till being quite tired out of all 
paticnce by his ty rannies, they implored 
Ixora to deliver them from Rawan, that 
ſo they might recover their former frec- 
dom of adoring him.“ 

About that time, there lived a certain 
Ragic, named Daſſerat, or Deſſeratha, 
or Decxareda. "This king having three 
wives, one of them named Cor/ila, after 
ſome time brought forth a ſon, named 
Ram, by the Brahman Wifjiroe, who in- 
creaſed daily in wiſdom and underſtand- 
ing, beyond what could be expected trom 
his tender years, His ſecond wife Keggy, 
(called Kaicta by the Malabars,) brought 
iorth another ſon, named Barrat; and 


Ver. III. 


Somettery, or Somittra, the third wife, Baldus. 
Lekeman and Setteroukan. The Malabars r 
ſay, that theſe four ſons were born from 
theſe three women by the means of four 
ills, 
Viſtuum being thus brought into the 
world, in the ſhape of a Ram, was cdu- 
cated by the Brahmans in all manner of 
wiſdom and knowledge. There happen- 
cd to live at that time a certain Rag, 
named Sau ueł, in the country of $7471:k, 
who having fixcd a prodigious ſtrong % Ram 
bow in a certain incloſure made tor that 4: 
purpoſe, iſſued his proclamation to ea- 9:eSytha 
courage all ſuch as would venture to 
draw and break the faid bow, offering 
his daughter Sytha, with a great portion, 
as a reward to him who ſhould accom- 
pliſh ir. This being likewiſe come to me Mala- 
the cars of the Brahmans, Ram ſolli- bars /ay, 
cited his tutor to let him try his ſtrength, % 
which the maſter, not without ſome re- ing 10 74. 
luctancy, having conſented to, he went crifice, and 
along with him, under the notion of 8 20 
ſervant, and coming to Rag. Sanneck's 5 
court, heard him offer the ſame reward the demons, 
to any one that could manage and break #** ws 
the bow, telling them, that he who would tes 
enter the liſt, thould take the veſſel with 24 cere- 
Betel, which was offered by his own #7. 
hand. 
Immediately after he ſaw the beforc- 
mentioned Rawan, with ten heads, take 
the Betel, and boaſting of his ſtrength, 
told them, that no body but him ſhould 
pretend to tha. Then drawing the bow 
with his utmoſt ſtrength, he let ſlip the 
ſinew, which ſtriking his thumb off, he 
fell into a ſwoon. Divers other Ragies 
tried to manage the ſame bow, but find- 
ing their ſtrength fail them, were torced 
to deſiſt, 
The Betel being next brought to the 
Brahmans, among whom ftood Ram, he 
at laſt obtained leave from his maſter, to 
accept of the Betel, which he did accord- 
ingly, and entcring the liſt, tound a tall 
maſt, or poll, fixed in the center ot the 
court, on the top whercot was a fiſh, 
and at the bottom a ciſtern, with water, 
whercin plainly appeared the ſhade of 
the fiſh, Raw then drew the bow with 
9 N ſuch 
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Baldæus. ſuch violence, that he not only ſhot the 
WYVY fiſh into ſeveral parts, but alſo broke the 


bow to pieces. | 

The bride, rejoiced at his ſucceſs, pre- 
ſented him with a whole diſh full of jew- 
els, as did all the reſt there preſent pro- 


| We- to their abilities: his parents 


ing alſo ſent for to partake of the ho- 
nours done to their ſon, they came with 


their other three ſons, who married the 


three daughters of Raja Sannek, viz. 
Barrat married Onnemela ; Lekeman, Sek- 
by ; and Setteroukan, Lila. | 

f Ran then deſired to return to his na- 
tive country; which being granted, not 
without great reluctancy, he went back 
with his father, mother, and three bro- 
thers, with their wives, where his father 
delivered up the kingdom to him; but 
having received a wound in his thumb, 
which proved very painful to him, it was 
healed/at laſt by his wife; in acknowledg- 
ment of which benefit he told her, that 
he would grant her whatever ſhe would 
ask. She then deſired her husband to 
ſend his three ſons, Ram, Lekeman, (cal- 
led otherwiſe Laatſinana, and Settrugna,) 
and Setteroukan, for twelve years into fo- 
reign countries, and to ſurrender the king- 
dom to her ſon Barrat, (called Paratha, 
and Pareda by the Malabars.) Barrat 
on the other hand, was unwilling to ac- 
cept of this offer; notwitſtanding which, 


Ramera- Ram departed with his family and two 
vel; along brothers to the village of Baratpery, 


the G 


Rawan's 


anges twelve Cos from Aſonti, but leaving a 


pair of his ſlippers behind, Barrat, who 
{till refuſed to encroach upon his eldeſt 
brother's right, uſed to ſacrifice flowers, 
ſandal-wood, and ſaffron, to them in his 
abſence. 

Ram in the mean while travelling along 
the river Ganges to Pouſouwattivan,where, 
after a month's ſtay, whilſt the brothers 
were buſy in erecting the huts, Lekeman 
uſed to go every day to gather fruit for 
their ſubliſtence ; he being a very hand- 
ſome perſon, and got upon a tree to ga- 
ther ſome fruits, was eſpicd by a certain 
woman, named Souppennekhia, (and Chur- 
panaga by the Malabars,) the ſiſter of 
Rawan, and widow of one Vivali, (killed 
in Rawan's ſervice,) who being come to 
waſh herſelf in the Ganges, told him, 
That (he looking upon him as the hand- 


ſiſter in love ſomeſt perſon in the world, ſhe muſt be mi- 
with Leke- ſerable for ever, unleſs he would vouchſafe to 


love her; which if he refuſed, ſhe would turn 
her love into hatred, when he muſt prepare 
to engage with her in ſingle combat. Leke- 
man replied, That his love being fixed in 
another place, he could not oblige her; and 
that to fight with her, would not turn to 
bis honour, O unfortunate man cried ſhe, 
W 


have thy life before I part from this place, 
Lekeman then conſidering whom he had 
to do with, told her, That though he was 
willing, it was not in his power, ſhe being 
of the family of the Raches, and he of 
the tribe of the Bram-Ketteriis ; but ther 
if ſhe would go to his brother Ram's hut, 
which was not far thence, and obtain his 
conſent, he would not be backward to gra- 
tify her defire. She no ſooner came to 
Ram's hut, but he knew her at firſt tight, 
and looking upon this as a fit opportu- 
nity to revenge the affront he had receiv- 
cd of Rawan, he gave her a letter direc- 
ted to his brother Lekeman, wherein he 
ordered him to cut off thoſe parts in 
which her ſtrength was lodged. Thus 
ſhe left Ram well ſatisfied, haſtening to 
her pretended bridegroom, whom ſhe 
found buſy in gathering of fruit; and 
delivering the letter to him, bid him read 
his brother's conſent. But Lekemai 
underſt:nding his brother's intention, run 
towards her, and under pretence of taking 


her up in his arms, cut off her noſc and He ew: ef 
ber veſe aud 
ears. 


cars, where in her ſtrength was lodged. 

'Thus mortified, ſhe went away, 
threatening revenge to the two brothers, 
and making the beſt of her way to her 
brother Rawar's palace; but lighting by 
chance upon an uncle's houſe of hers, 
named Char, who commanded ten thou- 
ſand horſe, ſhe ſtopped there; and being 
asked how ſhe came ſo detaced, ſhe told 
them that ſome robbers near the Ganges 
had treated her in this manner, 

The youngeſt of her uncles ordered 
immediately three hundred horſe to be 
in readineſs to march with him to the 
Ganges, where they attacked Ram's ha- 
bitation with ſuch fury, that Lekeman 
was put under no ſmall conſternation 3 
but Ram defended his habitation ſo cou- 


rageouſly, that he killed moſt of the 27 thow- 


. W--5 . 7 7. 
horſemen with his bow, called Dienuoeks (4 oy 
baanne, with their leader. Char had no Ly Nm. 


ſooner received intelligence of this defeat, 
but putting himſelf at the head of the 
remaining nine thouſand and ſeven hun- 
dred horſe, he marched to the ſame 
place; but with no better ſucceſs, being 

lain by Ram, with all his forces. 
Souppenekhia having been an cyc-wit- 
neſs of this defeat at a diſtance, made all 
the haſte ſhe could to come to her brother 
Rawan; who having asked her the rea- 
ſon, ſhe told him, That meeting with 4 
very beauteous woman near the river Gan- 
ges, ſhe endeavoured to perſuade her t0 
come aloug with her, with an intention t0 
preſent her to him; but being overtaken Ly 
her husband and his brother, they had /0 
morti- 
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how little beeſt thou acquainted with my Baldæus 
ſtrength | if I cannot enjoy thee, I will rw 


. BT Cnran.IV. 


galdæus. mortified her in that manner as they now 
au her. Rawan highly exaſperated at 
this uſage, bid her to ſhew him the place 
where it happened ; which ſhe did ac- 
cordingly, and at the ſame time gave 
him an account of what had happened to 
her uncle and the ten thouſand horſe- 
men. 

Rawan thus fore-warned, aſſumed the 
rransform- g with two heads, and ſo 
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but being eſpied by Sytha, Ram's wife, Baldens. 
ſhe was ſo much taken with his bright 
skin, that ſhe defired her husband to ſhoot 
him, and to make her a veſt of his skin. 
Ram told her that the ſame could not be 
done without danger; but ſhe perſiſting 
in her intreaties, he conſented, yet under 
condition, That ſhe and his brother Lełe- 
man ſhould not paſs three certain circles 
he made with chalk croſs the hut. He 
no ſooner got into the field, but the two- 


p_his_heels, and being 
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1he IpoLATRY of 


Baldæus. purſued by Ram for three Cos, was ſhot 
WY with an arrow in the breaſt, 


Is ſhot by 
Ram, 


Rawan's ghoſt at the ſame time enter- 
ing into the body of a Fakier, he went 
ſtraitways to Ram's hut, and with a dole- 
ful voice cried out to Lekemay, to ſuccour 
his brother, who was in danger of periſh- 
ing by his enemies hands. Sytha, thun- 
der-ſtruck at this voice, begged Lekeman 
to ſuccour her husband, who told her, 
That he believed this voice to be ficti- 
tious, as not queſtioning that his brother, 
who had ſo lately ſlain ten thouſand men, 
could be in a condition to cope with one. 
But Sytha imploring his aſſiſtance with a 
flood of tears, he went accordingly. 

In the mean time the Fakier, endowed 
with Raway's ſpirit, having aſſumed the 
ſhape of a beggar, came to beg ſome 
alms of Sytha, who excuſed the matter; 
yet at laſt was prevailed upon to give 
him ſome fruit that were left the day be- 
fore; but as ſhe was extending her arm 
towards the beggar, he catched hold of 
her hand, and pulling her over the circle, 
(under pretence of bringing her to the 

lace where her husband was engaged,) 


He carries Fe carried her to the country of Lanka, 


away Sy- 
ihe. 


Places her 
in a garden da 


in Ceylon, 


in the iſle of Ceylon. 

As he was carrying her along, he met 
with the giant Siettauk, of the tribe of 
the Raches, who begged ſome victuals of 
him in a threatening tone. Rawan ha- 
ving no proviſions to give him, took up 
a ſtone, which he rubbing againſt his 
thigh, made a large hole, the blood 
whereof turned the ſtone into mcat, which 
he gave the giant, who had no ſooner 
eat it, but it turned to a ſtone again in 
his ſtomach, and oppreſſed him to ſuch a 
degree, that he was not able to ſtir or 
move. 

Then Rawan, purſuing his journey, 
came to the mountain Re/mokperiwat, 
where he met with the apes with bears 
heads, called Hanuman, Suckerige, Anget, 
and Siamboemt; and Sytha dropping her 
ring, the ſame was taken up by Hanuman. 
Rawan coming into Ceylon, and not 
aring to bring Htha into his houſe, 
placed her in a garden under a certain 
tree called Hſem; and having appointed 
her a guard of twelve giants, he daily 
made his courtſhip to her; but ſhe refuſed 
all his offers, , 

In the mean time Ram returning home- 
wards, and meeting with his brother Lekz- 
man by the way, they both came to the 
hut, but to their great ſurprize found Sy- 
tha gone. Ram in a moſt violent rage 
upbraided his brother with leaving he 
hut ; but having underſtood the reaſon, 
they reſolved to go in queſt of St ha. 

As they were paſſing through a very 


N asking him, Whether he had not 
card any thing of her. He anſwered, 
that he had ſcen a giant flying through 
the air, holding a woman upon his hand. 
Ram further cnquiring what way they 


were gone, he anſwered, Towards the 


country of Dekendeſa. 

Ram verily believing this to be tha, 
bleſſed the giant, and purſuing his jour- 
ney to the mount Re/mokperwat, met 
with the beforementioned apes with bears 
heads, where Hanuman proſtrating him- 
ſelf at his feet, asked him, What brought 
him to this remote part ot the world ? 
Ram anſwered, To look after his ſpouſe. 
Hanuman replied, I ſaw a giant paſs 
through the air, with a woman fitting 
upon his hand, who dropped this car-ring. 
Ram infinitely rejoiced at the fight there- 
of, (knowing it to be his wife's.) asked 
him, What way they had taken? Hanu- 
man replied, Lo the country 


kerige to aſſiſt him in this enterprize; 
promiſing him, that in caſe they ſucceed- 
ed, Ram ſhould reſtore to him his wife 
and his eſtate in the valley of Kieckenda, 
taken from him by his brother Bael. 
But Suckerige remembered his brother's 
ſtrength, how he had worſted the giant 
Rawan, and held his head two months 
under his arms, (before the government 
of the world was committed to him by 
Viſtnum;) beſides, ſeveral other giants 
told him, that Ram being only of a mid- 
dle ſtature, was not likely to conquer him, 
Hanuman, however, perſiſting in his 
perſuaſions, and extolling the power of 
Ram, Suckerige asked a token, viz. that 
he ſhould ſhoot his arrow through ſome 
of the branches of the trees, whilit 
they were agitated by the wind. Leke- 
man having underſtood his requeſt, ſpoke 
to his brother Ram, who bidding them 
ſhut their eyes, he ſhot at once with his 
arrow through ſeven trees, and at the ſame 
time ordered Suckerige to challenge his 
brother Bae! in his name; which being 
done accordingly, Bael appeared, and in 
a ſcornful tone told Ram, That he would 
cut off his head at one ſtroke ; whercat 
Ram being exaſperated to the higheſt de- 
gree, he drew his bow, ſent his arrow 


through his body, and reſtored the valley Ram kills 
of Kieckenda to Suckerige, and with it Bac. 


his wite, 


RA 
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long ſubterrancous paſtage, they met with Bal7,>;, 
a certain giant at his devotion, who be 92. 
ing ſurprized to ſee them, Ram told him, * 

=, Lekeman 


That the deſire of finding out his ſpouſe ,, in 
had brought him through this dangerous of Sytha, 


of Lanka, Hanuman 

in the iſle of Ceylon; and at the ſame g an 
1 : . 2 account tg 

time offering his ſervice for the recovery Ram ,; 


of his ſpouſe, he entreated the ape Suc- Sytha. 


1 SZ 


M1 


fie 
Ce 
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galdæus. Ram having now taken a reſolution to 
ſtay with his brother in the mountain, 


Hanuman 
flies into 
Ceylon. 


Hears of 
SYUna. 


ſent Hanuman, Anget, Suckerige, and Suck- 
ing, chieftains of the apes, into the val- 
ley of Quicxinta, (as the Malabars call 
it,) not far from the valley of Kzeckenda, 
in queſt of his ſpouſe. Hanuman being 
ready to depart with his company, gave 
him his ring as a token to ſhew to his 
ſpouſe Syrha. Accordingly they ſet out 
on their journey, taking two different 
roads, two and two together, but not 
meeting with Sytha, they met at a certain 
place near the ſea- ſide, full of deſpair at 
their ill ſucceſs. However, Hanuman bid 
them have a good heart, telling them, that 
Ceylon lying oppoſite to them croſs the ſeas, 
he would, according to the power grant- 
ed him by Viſtuum, fly over the ſea into 
Ceylon, where Rawan kept his reſidence. 
Hanuman being at laſt, in diſguiſe, ar- 
rived in the ifle of Ceylon, met with ten 
female giants that were appointed her 
guard by Rawan in the air: theſe refu- 
ting him paſſage, he aſſumed the ſhape 
of a fly, and thus eſcaping their hands, 
advanced to the ſhore of Ceylon; but be- 
ing there met by a huge giant, who ſtop- 
d his paſſage, was forced to reaſſume 
is own body of an 1 and ſo to en- 
gage the giant. who ſceing him to fight 
ſo courageouſly, commended his bravery, 
telling him, That he ſhould ſucceed in 
what he defired. Hanuman anſwering, 
That he came only to look for his maſter 
Ram's wife, The giant replied, She 1s 
kept by the moſt potent Rawan in a 
garden under a ſyſem tre. 
Hinuman then purſuing his journey, 
and being extremely tired, did fall into 
a ſwoon upon the ſea-ſhore; where ha- 
ving ſlept eighteen hours, and forgotten 
the name of the place afligned him by 
the giant, he transformed himſelf into a 
cat, and running through all the houſes 
and corners of Ceylon, but without ſuc- 
ceſs, at laſt happened to light upon the 
top of Rawan's houſe, from whence eſpy- 
ing the tree where Sytha was kept, he ad- 


vanced towards it; but whilſt he was in 


doubt wh-ther it were Sytha or not, he 
ſaw Rawan coming towards her, and re- 
newing his courtſhip, offering all his ter- 
ritorics and treaſures, in caſe ſhe would 
conſent to be his wife; but S replied, 
That being Ram's alone, ſhe would ne- 
ver encourage his addreſſes, threatening 
to conſume him by fire, if he perſiſted 
in his demands. 

Rawan was no ſooner gone, but Hanu- 
man dropped the ring given him by Ram 
into Sytha's lap; who burſt out into tears, 
imagining that Ram had been killed by 
ſome of the giants: but Hanuman throw- 
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ing himſelf at her feet, told her, That Baldzvs. 
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Ram was in good health, and had ſent 


him to look after her. Sytha ſtill queſ- 
tioning the truth, Hanuman told her, 
That the ring was given him as a token 
to her, yet not with an intention to brin 

her to him, but only to learn news of her. 
Then haſte away, replicd ſhe, and deſire 


Ram to deliver me out of the hands of 
the tyrant Rawan, 


Hanuman went his way; but conſider- Hanuman': 

ing with himſelf, he would not forſake ent =: 

Lanka without leaving behi * 
2 without leaving behind him ſome 


remembrances of his having been there, 
he returned to Sytha, asking her leave to 
gather ſome fruits, which ſhe denied, 
telling him, That he would be unfortu- 
nate in his enterprize, if he fed upon 
any other fruit but What he found upon 
the ground. Well, ſaid Hanuman, and 
ſo laying hold of the next fruit-trce, and 
tearing it up by the root, he cat the fruit; 
the ſame he did to moſt of the other trees 
in the garden, except that where Sytha 
was placed. The gardiner ſeeing the 
next morning what havock Hanuman had 
made, told his maſter what happened, 
who being incenſed to the higheſt de- 
gree, ordered ten thouſand giants to 
kill this ape. Hanuman ſeeing them ad- 
vancing againſt him, laid hold of one of 
the biggett trees, and made ſuch havock 
among theſe giants, that ſcarce one of 
them eſcaped. 

Rawan no ſooner heard of this defeat, 
but he ſent twenty five thouſand more to 
revenge the quarrel of their comrades 
but theſe having undergone the ſame fate, 
he ſent his youngeſt fon at the head of 


twelve thouſand of the choiceſt giants, Great 


who put Hanuman ſo hard to it, that they 2 
made him recl ſeveral times; but his ax. 


ſtrength being continually renewed by 
Ram's care, he at firſt ſlew Rawau's young- 
eſt ſon, and at laſt the whole army. 
Mandory, Rawan's ſpouſe, did all that 
lay in her power to perſuade her husband 
to deliver up Sha to Ram, for fear of 
loling his whole eſtate; but Rawan was 
ſo far from hearkening to her counſel, 
that he iſſued a proclamation, that he 
who thought himſelf the ſtrongeſt man 
in the iſle of Ceylon, ſhould engage with 
the ape: but there being no body who 
durſt compare for ſtrength with Raway's 
eldeſt ſon, named Inder/iet, (who formerly 
had vanquiſhed Raja Inger,) he ordered 
him, That whenever he was a going to 
ſhoot his arrow, he ſhould utter certain 
words taught him by Bramma, which had 
that effect, as to turn the arrow into a ſer- 
pent, and to entangle. his adverſary. 
Inderſiet thus bold with hopes, advanced 
at the head of his giants againſt Hanu- 
90 man, 
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man, who laid ſo bravely about him, that 


he made the giants ſhrink, which Inder 
et perceiving, let fly his arrow againſt 
Inderſiet Hanuman, which being in an inſtant tranſ- 


makes uſe 
of a be- 
witched ar- 
row, 


This ſtory 
ſeems to 


have ſome 


torm'd into a ſerpent, was tore to pieces 
by Hanuman ; which Inderſiet ſeeing, he 
flew like lightning thro' the air to the 
holy Bramma, upbraided him with de- 
ceitfulneſs, and threatning him with no 
leſs than the loſs of his litc, unleſs he 
ſhew'd him the right way of vanquiſhing 
his enemy. 

Bramma being put to ſuch a nonplus, 
haſtned to Hanuman, and caſting himſelf 
at his feet begged of him not to oppoſe 
Inderſiet's arrow, as wanting not means 
to protect himſelf againſt his attempts, 
by divers other ways. Hanuman taking 
compaſſion of Bramma, granted his re- 
queſt; who then told Inder/iet, that by 
his charms he had ſo ordered the matter, 


as to render his arrow more effectual than 


before. Inder/iet encouraged by his pro- 
miſe, ſent forth his arrow againſt Hanu- 
mam a ſecond time; which turning into a 
ſerpent, ſtuck cloſe to his limbs, that the 
giants had ſufficient opportunity to exer- 
ciſe their weapons upon him, though he 
received no more harm by it than if he 
had been touched with a feather. How- 
ever, they carried him before the ten 
headed Rawan; who asked him by what 
means he was become invulnerable. Ha- 
numan replied, by Ram's bleſſing, whoſe 
wife thou haſt carried away; which if 
thou doſt not reſtore forthwith, thy whole 
country ſhall be laid deſolate. 

Rawan exaſperated at this anſwer, 
commanded ten thouſand giants to kill 
him; but finding their endeavours prove 
unſucceſsful, he asked Flanuman, by 
what means he might be bereaved of his 
ſtrength ; he replied, If you dip my tail 
in oil, wrap it in cotton, and then ſet it 


relation 20 On fire, all my ſtrength will vaniſh in an 


that of 
Samplon. 


inſtant. Rawan believing the matter, 
put it in execution, notwithſtanding 
which, Hanuman pulled the ſerpent to 
pieces like a piece of thread, killed moſt 
of the giants, and ſet fire to the houſes. 
This done, he took his leave of Sytha, 
who gave him one of her bracelets as a 
token, to ſhew Ram that he had ſeen 
her, charging him at the ſame time not 
to look back till he had paſt the ſeas, elſe 
he would be in great danger. Hanuman 
ſtrictly obſerved this rule till he came to 
the ſea-ſhore, when approaching on a 
ſudden to a great flame, he looked back, 
and the flame reaching his tail, he was 
glad to run into the ſea, to extinguiſh 
the fire. 

Then taking his courſe through the 
air, he paſſed the ſeas, and meeting with 


his comrades, told them what had hap- Halden, 
pened; who thence made the beſt of their Wy 


way to the mountain Reſmokperwat ; and 
having ſhewed Syha's bracelets to Ram, 
who immediately ordered Suckery, lord 
of the valley of Kieckenda, to ſummon 
all the apes under his juriſdiction to arms 
againſt Rawan; he accordingly appcared 
under their cightcen kings, each whereof 
appeared at the head of twenty thouſand 
apes, amounting in all to three hundred 
and ſixty thouſand apes. 

Ram and his brother Lekeman march- 
ed at the head of this powertul army to 
the ſea- ſide, directly oppoſite to the iſle 
of Ceylon; where Ram 2 ſpent three 
days in faſting and pray ing, to open a 
patiage for his forces through the ſea, 
but in vain, he drew his bow, threat- 
ning the ſea to reduce it into ſuch nar- 
row bounds, that where then was no- 
thing to be ſcen but water, the terreſtial 
creatures ſhould ſport upon the plcaſ:nr 
ſands without danger. The waves of 
the ſca thereupon humbling themſelves 
before Ram, told him, That to open 
him a paſſage through the depth, could 
not be done without a total deſtruction 
of a vaſt number of fiſhes ; but that there 
was in his army a certain ape called 
Sichem, endowed with ſuch a quality 
by his maſter the holy Nar/y, that what- 
ever ſtone he thould only rouch, would 
ſwim on the ſurface of the water like 
wood. Accordingly Ram ordered a 
vaſt quantity of ſtones to be brought 
from the neighbouring mountains, which 


being only touched by Sichem, and then 4 fore 


thrown into the ſea, did ſwim upon e 
a hundred 


l leagues 
of one hundred leagues in length, af- 6; the 


forded an caſy patlage for his whole/. 


the ſurface thereof, and making a bridge 


army. 

The inhabitants of Lanka, or Ceylon, 
being ſoon alarm'd by the noiſe of their 
drums, and other warlike inſtruments, 
Rawan's wife intreated her husband to 
take a view of that prodigious army 
from the top of his houſe 5; whom Ram 
no ſooner ſpied at a diſtance, but with 
his arrow he ſhot off his ten crowns from 
his ten heads. His wife laying hold of 
this opportunity, exhorted him once 
more to deliver up Sytha to Ram, who, 
ſays ſhe, can with the ſame arrow, which 
took off your ten crowns, alſo take off 
your ten heads, 

But Rawan perſiſting in his reſolution 
not to part with Sytha, Ram told his 
brother Leke-man, that to leave nothing 
unattempted to reduce Rawan to reaſon, 
they would diſpatch the ape Ange: to 
him to en St ha; and in caſe of 
refuſal, to tell him now, that they 

were 
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' Baldzus. were come to deſtroy all with fire and 
— 1 WYWw {word. 
| Rawan being advertiſcd of his arrival, 
called together all his giants, (among 

whom was his brother Bebickhem;) and 

having cauſed ten ſtatues to be made 

with ten heads like himſelt, he took his 

lace in the midit of them: Anget coming 

boldly into the room, asked, What monſ- 

ters theſe were, and which of them was 

Rawan himſelf? Whereat Rawan being 

highly exaſperated, asked, Who it was that 

dares affront him thus? threatning to make 

him repent his boldneſs. Anget replied, 

Here I not here in the quality of an ambaſſa= 

dor, I would try my ſlrength with thee, being 

ſent by Ram to let thee know, that he did 


not come with this army to deſtroy thy ſubjects, 


but to recover his wife Sytha; which if 
thou refuſeſt to do, he declares himſelf inno- 
cent of all the eſfuſion of blood that ſhall 
enſue, But Rawan anſwering, That he 
was reſolved not to deliver her; Auget 
brought this anſwer to Ram. 

Rawan's At the ſame time, Rawan's brother, 

3 with five of his chief counſellors, find- 

Ram. ing him not in a capacity to cope with 
ſo powerful an army, aflumed the ſhape 
of apes, and throwing themſelves at the 
feet of Ram, craved his mercy and pro- 
tection, 

'The apes of Ram's army taking them 
for ſpies, handled them very roughly at 
firſt coming into the camp ; and Hanu- 
man, or Hanneman, eſpecially, would have 
diſſwaded him from having the leaſt con- 
cern with them; but were appeaſed by 
Ram, when he told them, That he knew 

| PP them to be men of honour and probity. 

By this time Rawan had armed ten 

thouſand of his boldeſt giants to attack 
Ram's camp; but theſe being ſoon de- 
feated, he ſent eighteen thouſand more; 
Rawan's Who having undergone the ſame fatc, he 
9fmacy. he ſent thirty thouſand more; and theſe 
alſo ſucceeding no better, he ſent fifty 
thouſand more, who were all routed like 
the reſt. 

Then Rawan's eldeſt ſon entreating his 
father to let him engage alone againſt 
the whole camp of Ram, he could not 
conſent to his requeſt ; but having con- 
vinced his father of the advantages he 
had lately got by the inſtructions of 
Bramma, he put him at the head of 
ten thouſand of his choiceſt giants. With 
theſe troops being advanced to Ram's 
camp, he encouraged them to fight brave- 
ly, whilſt he ſoaring up into the air, did 
hide himſelf behind one of the wheels of 
the chariot of the ſun, till coming direct- 
ly over Ram's camp, he ſcnt forth one of 
his magical arrows, which turning imme- 
diately into a ſerpent, ſent forth ſuch a 


* 
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vaſt number of other ſerpents among the Baldus. 
apes, that their arms and legs being quite WW 
entangled, they were knocked down on 

all ſides by the giants. 

Rqm not a little ſurprized at this di- 

faſter, asked Rawan's brother, what was 
beſt to be done; who told him, That if 
he would ſend tor his winged Garronde, 
the ſerpents would vaniſh in an inſtant. 
Ram following his advice, Garroude no 
ſooner appeared, but the ſerpents vaniſh- 
ed; 1 the apes fought it out bravely 
with the giants. 

In the mean while, Ram having adviſed 
with his council, how to attack der ſiet, 
Rawan's eldeſt fon, in the air, and Le- 
keman having offered his ſervice, he got 
upon Hynumay's back, who carrying him 
up into the air, Iiderſiet fent a ſhower 
of arrows againſt him ; but theſe being 
repulſed by Lekeman's ſhield, and Jnder- 
fiet ſeeing him advance towards him, 
threw away his bow and arrows, and 
laying hold likewiſe of his ſword and 
buckler, a moſt furious combat cnſucd, 
which remained dubious lor ſome time; 
till Lekeman giving him a blow on his Rawan's 
neck, cut off his head at one ftroke, en 
which dropt down before his father's feet. . 
Mandory, his mother, burſt out into a 
moſt violent paſſion for the Joſs of her 
beloved ſon, tcaring her hair and breaſts 
with her nails, and upbraiding her huſ- 
band with cruelty, injuftice, and laſcivi- 
ouſneſs; but to little purpoſe, Rawar 

erſiſting in his reſolution of not deliver- 
ing 9ytha, 

Being reſolved to make his utmoſt Ze /eeks 
efforts, he craved the affiſtance of his %%, 
brother, a moſt famous giant, named i brother. 
Coukeringh, (or Kompacarna, as Rogerius * C. 3. 
calls him after the Malabars;) this giant 
uſed to ſpend his whole life in ſleeping, 
except one day, when he appeared in his 
full activity; and to ſpend his time in 
filling his belly with victuals for the 
whole ſucceeding year. It being then in 
third month of his ſleep, Rawan called 
to him aloud, Brother Coukeringh, rouze, 
rouze, and come to my aſſiſtance, or elſe we 
are loſt! Coukeringh asking him, half aſleep, 
what was the matter; Rawan told him, 
That being attacked by a vaſt body of apes 
under the command of one Ram, who had 
killed two of his ſons, and no leſs than ſe- 
ven generals, with two hundred thouſand 
giants, he had no other means left to 
reprieve himſelf and his ſubjects from 
deſtruction, but to implore his aid. 

The giant reply'd, Thou beeſt unfortu- 
nate, Rawan, to have entangled thy ſelf 
in an unjuſt war againſt an army headed 
by the divine Ram; I have foreſeen it 
in my flcep, that the ſame will turn 0 

the 
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Baldeus. the deſtruction of thy ſelf and thy 
WAY country. | 

Rawan ſtood amazed, but full of de- 
ſpair, told his brother, That if it was his 
ate (written in his forehead) to die by 
the hands of Ram, it was in vain to 
avoid it, deſiring once more his aſſiſ- 
tance. The giant replicd, My life is at 
your ſervice : and ſo ordering his cha- 
riot drawn by ten pair of aſſes, to be 
got ready, put himſelf at the head of 
Rawan's army compoſed of giants. Ram 
in the mean while, underſtanding that 
the great giant was coming againſt him, 
he appointed ſome thouſands of apes to 
throw upon him the tops of the rocks ; 
which they did accordingly, though in 
vain, the giant piercing the mount that 
was thrown upon him with his arrow, 
notwithſtanding it had one hundred leagues 
in compaſs. 

This made Ram ask Bebickhem, Ra- 
war's brother, by what means the giant 
Coukeringh might be vanquiſhed. Be- 
bickhem replied, You muſt retreat three 
paces backwards, That cannot be, an- 
{wered Ram, becauſe I am deſcended of 
the race of the Ketteriis, who dare not 
retreat under pain of baniſhment. But 
there 1s no other remedy, returned Be- 
bickhem; but the beſt advice I can give 
you, is to deſcend from your chariot, and 
let the ſame be carried three paces back- 
wards. This being approved by Ram, 
was done accordingly ; ſo that whilſt the 
giant was making a moſt horrid ſlaughter 


The gies among the apes, he ſhot his head off, 
_ 2 which falling upon the ground, ſhook 


the earth, as if a whole mountain had 

tumbled down, a whole river of blood, 

as black as pitch, guſhing out of his 

veins. | 
Notwithſtanding this, the trunk of 

his body continued to make a great 
{laughter among the apes ; ſo that Ram 
being again obliged to have recourſe 
to Rawan's brother, he told him, That 
it he ſent out a party of apes, to get a 
blue cloth died with indigo, and there- 
withe covered the body, it would become 
immoveable. In the mean while, the 
trunk of the giant continued to make 
great havock among the apes, but to lit- 
tle purpoſe, they being revived (by the 
aſpect of Ram,) as faſt as they were 
killed. 

By this time, the blue cloth being 
brought, was thrown upon the trunk, 
which in an inſtant remained as unmo- 
vable as a ſtone in the field, Rawan 

Rawan': Tecing himſelf thus reduced to diſpair, 

laſt ſacrifce had recourſe to the goddeſs Bowanni, 


unto whom he offered a ſacrifice of freſh 
butter, ſandal-wood, flowers, and ſpices, 
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imploring her aid againſt Ram with ſuch 
fence: That it is belicved he would wee it 
have obtained his requeſt, had not the | 
ape Hanuman defiled the ſacrifice by 
throwing one of the dead carcaſes of 
the ſlain giants upon the altar, erected 
in a deep hole for this ſacrifice. 

Rawan thus drove to the laſt extre- 
mity, put himſelf again at the head of 
his forces, and like a deſperate perſon 
{ſlew all the apes he met in his way, for- 
cing all the hills betore him the apes 
threw in his way, till Ram drawing his 
bow, ſhot off nine of his heads. And 
then calling to him aloud, Raway, ſaid 
he, Deſiſt from blood-ſhed, return me my 
Sytha, and I will heal thy wounds, and 
reſtore thee thy heads and kingdom, 
without which thou wilt certainly loſe 
all. But Rawan replying, 1 hat if fate 
had ſo ordained it, he would rather loſe 
his ten heads alſo, than Syzha. Ram Rauan 
ſhot likewiſe his tenth head off: but -K 
ceiving that the headleſs body laid ftill 
about him with its twenty-four arms, he 
threw ſome water upon it, and muttering 
out certain words, made it as immoveable 
as a ſtone. 

Mandory was no ſooner informed of 
her husband's death, but ſhe threw her- 
ſelf at Ram's feet, bewailing his obſtina- 
cy, r pans the many fore bodes 
of his fall, an unfortunate raven and a 
doleful owl having ſettled upon his houſe, 
with very dreadful lamentations and out- 
cries, the fore-runners of his misfortune. 
As I have, added ſhe, been innocent of 
what has happened, ſo I hope you won't Hi: wiſe 
deny me my protection. Ram bid her u 
be ſitisfied, ordering her at the ſame 
time, to paſs ſeven times through the 
ſmoke of the fire kept at Tchie, to 
purity herſelf, and renew her virginity ; 
which done, he would marry her to her 
husband's brother Bebickhem, who accord- 
ingly was put into Rawan's place. Then 
Ram being carried in his rœſe-litter to the 
tree Sy/em, where Sytha was kept a pri- 
ſoner, ſhe embraced him, returning him gam me: 
a million of thanks for her deliverance. agaiz with 
The next thing Ram did, was to revive Sytba. 
his apes ſlain in the late engagement; and 
ſo marched back over the ſame bridge 
that had caaricd him into Ceylon. Being 
come to the oppoſite ſhore, he ordered 
the ſtones to be carried Fo the place 
whence they had been taken, and march- 
ing to the valley of Kieckenda, he would 
there have taken his leave of Suckery ; 
but he refuſing to part with him thus, 
would needs accompany him with all his reruns 
forces as far as the village of Baratpoeri, bome. 
where Ram was received by his father, 
mother, and brother, with great demon- M 

ſtrations 0 


1 
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7/4; ſtrations of joy, the ſweet-ſcented roſe- 
Vater, ſaffron, betel, and ether perfumes, 


The eighth 


transfor. 


being laviſhly beſtowed upon him and all 
thoſe that had attended him home. 

Ram having beſtowed his bleſſing upon 
Suckery, he returned home; but Hanuman 
ſtaid with him. He reigned in peace 
eleven years after his return, and begat 
two ſons, Lan and Chus. Then taking 
his opportunity when he had ſent Hanu- 
man out of the way, he aſcended into 
heaven with the inhabitants of the carth, 
except his two ſons, 

The Malabars ſiy, That Ram being 
jealous of Sytha, would have murdered 
her, had ſhe not clearcd herſelf by the 
fire and a ſolemn oath. Another time 
being again ſeized witha jealouſy, becauſe 
ſhe had Rawar's picture drawn upona piece 
of board, ſhe purged herſelf, by putting 
her hand into a veſſel filled with ſerpents. 


the Fait-India Pagans. 


They further add, That her husband Baldess. 
being become extreme jealous, cauſed her ww wv 


to be thrown betore the elephants, and 
afterwards before the tygers, but the eſ- 
caped without the leaſt harm. 'They 
ſay, That when Hanuman ſaw Ram al- 
cend into heaven, he cryed aloud to him, 
O divine Ram / what have I done, that 
you will leave me behind Ram anſwer- 
ed, Hanuman, be not diſſatisfied, thou 
ſoalt never die, and many Pagodes ſball bs 
erected to thy memory. Farewell. 

Thus ended the ſecond period of time, 
which, according to the computation of 
the Benjans, contains one million two 
hundred and ninety- ſix thouſand; where- 
of Ram reigned two thouſand. This 
ſecond period is called Treitagom by 
the Malabars, and Tretanike by the Ben- 
jaus. 
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The eighth Altar. 
miraculous Deliverance. 


The Parents, Birth, and Education of Kiſna : His 
Ragia Kans endeavours to murder him. 


Kiſna turns a Shepherd, and flies with his Company to Goggel. 


A* the eighth transtormation of Vi- 


num is accounted of the greateſt 


mat ien the moment above the reſt 5 tor, ſay the Pa- 


moſt re- 


markable. 8 


ans, in all the others, Viſtnum appeared 
in the world with ſome part of his di- 
vinity; but in this, he carried along with 
him the whole ſubſtance of it, ſo that he 
left his place vacant in heaven. This 
transformation happened with the begin- 
ning of the third period of time; and, 
according to the relation of the Benjans, 
was thus: 

One Ragia Kans living in the city of 
Mottera, twenty-five Cos from Agra, upon 
the river Siemmena, had a young ages na- 
med Deuti. About three Cos higher up 
the ſame river, lived a certain Brahman 
named Waſſendeuw, in the city of Goggel; 


The ſaid Deułi being arrived to a marri- 


geable age, her brother Ragia Kans 
looked out for a husband for her; but 
meeting with none for his purpoſe in 
that city, he ſent to the city of Goggel; 
where his meſſenger hearing of the worth 
and picty of eden the ſame was, at 
his recommendation, married to him when 
he was only nineteen, and ſhe no more 
than twelve years of age. 

The ſaid Ragia _ underſtood that 
there was among his ſubjects a certain 
Brahman named Narret, well skilled 1n 


ge, Voß. chiromancy, (a thing in high eſteem 


uy | 2. 
dol. C 47 
* by 


among the -pagans, ) he ſentj for him, 
deſiring him to look into his ſiſter's hands, 


VoI. III. 


and to foretel, without diſſembling the 
matter, what good or bad fortune was 
like to befal her. The Brahman having 
viewed her hand, told the king, That ac- 
cording to the lines of her hand, ſhe 
was to bring forth ſix ſons, and one 
daughter ; the youngeſt of whom will not 
— y take away thy kingdom, but alſo thy 
ite... 

The king being not a little ſurprized 
at this prophecy, ordered the ſaid Deuki 
and her husband to be impriſoned in a 
ſtrong caſtle ; and that all the children 
begotten upon her body, ſhould be killed 
immediately. Accordingly, the midwife 
brought the new-born babes to her bro- 
ther, who beat out the brains of fix of 
them (viz, five ſons and one daughter) 
againſt a ſtone, Afterwards underſtand- 
ing that ſhe was with child with the 
ſeventh, he encloſed her in a room with 
iron doors, and appointed her a guard 
of one hundred ſoldiers, with ſtrict or- 
ders, That the child, as ſoon as it was 
born, ſhould be brought to him. Upon 
this occaſion, I cannot but obſerve, that 
this, as well as the enſuing part of 
the ſtory of Kiſua, ſeems to have a 
near relation to the hiſtory of the birth 
of our ſaviour, his flight into Egypt, 
the murder of the innocent children by 
Herod, Chriſt's miracles, and aſcenſion, 


Sc. 
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Baldæus. The time of her reckoning being ex- 


pired on the day * Aethen, of the month 


into this child) comforted his mother, Baldes, 
* The 8th 


B 
telling her, that he would find means to www 8 


day of the Souwanne, this unfortunate lady being eſcape the hands of his uncle, and deliver 
2 overwhelmed with grief, ſhe brought forth her out of her priſon. Then ſpeaking to his 


moon. a ſon about midnight, without the leaſt father, Pray, 10 he, carry me to Goggel, 
pain, whoſe face was as bright as the full on the other ſide of the river Siemmena, 
moon; but as ſhe had occaſion to rejoice to the Brahman Nen, whoſe wife bein 
at the birth of ſo fine a child, his fate lately brought to bed of a daughter, ex- 
ut her into incredible affliction : but change me for her, and leave the reſt to 
finum (whoſe divine virtue was infuſed my diſpoſal. 
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Crap. V. the Faſt-India Pagan. 


Baldaits. Wafſenden antwered, How is it poſ- 
WY, ſible to remove thee out of a chamber ſv 
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thinking it ſafe to undertake fo heinous a Balten. 
thing barciaced, (tor tear of the common WY 


cloſely guarded and kept, that not the 
lcaſt thing could paſs in or out? KA 
(this was the child's name,) replicd, the 
doors ſhall be opened to thee, and the 
uards ſo overcome with ſleep, that no- 
thing ſhall ſtop thy free paflage. He 
had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, but 
the ſeven doors opened themſelves, ſo 
that Waſſendenw took the child, and 
carried him off without the leaſt hinde- 
rance. But coming to the river S7emmena, 
directly oppolite to Gogge!, Kiſua's father 
perceiving the current to be very ſtrong, 
(it being in the midſt of the rainy ſcaſon,) 
and not knowing which way to pals it, 
Kiſus commanded the water to give 
way on both ſides to his father; who 
accordingly paſſed dry-tooted croſs the 
river, being all the way guarded by a 
ſerpent that held her head over the child, 
to ſerve it inſtead of an umbrella. The 
Benjans call this ſerpent Sickenaſy. Com- 
ing to the Brahman's houſe, the door 
opened itſelf, and finding the Brahman 
and his wife aſlecp, he exchanged his 
ſon for their daughter, which he carried 
along with him to the caſtle, In ſhort, 
the water afforded him once more a free 
paſſage ; and finding the doors of the 
caſtle open, and the guards aſleep, he 
locked them after him, and delivered 
the girl to his wife. 
he guards hearing the child cry ſoon 
after, entered the chamber, ſnatched it 
from the unfortunate parents, and brought 
it to Ragia Kays, who finding it a girl, 
upbraided the Brahman with want of 
skill, yet for fear of the worſt, was go- 
ing to ſtrike the head againſt a ſtone, 
but the child ſlipping out of his hands, 
few up into the air, and told him, 1: was 
in vain to attempt to murder her, ſiuce 
he that was to take away his head 
and his kingdom, to revenge the death 
of his five brothers, aud a ſiſter, was ſafe 
at Goggel. This ſaid, it flew up high 
into the air, where it was turned into 
ligbtuiug by Viſtnum, a thing never ſeen 
before in the world. 

Ragia Kaus not a little ſurprized at 
this accident, conſulted all his friends, 
what he had beſt do in this emergency; 
but none being able to adviſe him to any 
purpoſe; whilſt he was very melancholy, 
and ruminating upon the oddneſs of the 
thing, he underſtood that the pious Brah- 
man Neu, who lied at Geggel, had a 
moſt beautiful ſon, which 
head, whether it might not perhaps be he 
who was to take revenge of him for his 
tyrannies. At laſt, to make ſure work, he 
re ſolyed to have the child killed; but not 
v 


ut it into his 


people,) he made his applications to his 
eldeſt ſiſter Yee, enjoyning her, as the 
tendered his lite, to go with ſome pro- 
ſents to this Brahman's houſe, and to 
cndeayour to kill this child by anointing 
her teats with poiſon. 

Accordingly coming with conſiderable 
preſents to the child's mother at Gozoe!, 
the wiſhed her much joy; and taking the 
child in her lap, ſhe gave ample recom- 
mendations of its beauty; and then kiſ- 
ſing and playing with the child, laid it to 
her breaſt : but this child being proof a- 
gainſt all poiſon, did ſuck away, not on- 
ly all her milk, but likewiſe the blood out 
of her veins, till ſhe dropt down dead 
upon the jpot. 

Ragia ſorely afflicted with this news, 
releaſed his ſiſter Deuki and her husband, 
asking his ſiſter's pardon for his having 
pretended to thwart the immutable de- 


crees of deſtiny, and deſiring that all 


things paſt might be buried in oblivion. 

owever, as the child at Goozel lay con- 
ſtantly in his head, he adviſed with his 
Vigier, or chief miniſter, upon the mat- 
ter: he told him, That there lived a cer- 
tain giant named Sefaſor, at Mottera, 
who had the gift of transforming him- 
ſelf into a cart and oxen, by which 
means he might carry the child into the 
air and murder it. The king, purſuant 
to his advice, ſent for the ſaid SeZaſor 
who, at his requeſt, croſſing the river 
Semme na, When he came near the city of 
Gogzel, transformed himſelf into a little 
neat Tart, drawn by two white oxcn with 
gilt horns ; and paſſing thus through the 
ſtreets of the city, at laſt ſtopped near 
the Brahman Neu's door. One of the 
neighbouring women having juſt at that 
time Kiſua in her arms at the door, ſet 
the child upon the ſaid cart, which was 
no ſooner done, but Seaſor flew with the 
child up into the air. The mother ama- 
zed at this ſpectacle, cryed out aloud, 
O Viſtaum, prote? my child her prayers 
were heard; for Kiſna, when he ſaw him- 
ſelf high inthe air, aſſumed the ſhape and 
ſtrength of a giant, and gave ſuch a blow 
near the giant's heart, that he beat the 
breath out of his body; then reaſſuming 
his former ſhape of a child, got upon his 
dead carcaſe, and ſo fell down with it 
upon the ground. His parents being 
eye-witneſies of the deliverance of their 
ſuppoſed ſon, were ſo ſurprized thercar, 
that looking upon him as ſomething ex- 
traordinary ſent them from heaven, they 
ſacrificed to the gods, and gave abundance 
ol alms to the por. 
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Ragia Kaus finding himſelf diſap- 
pointed in his hopes, had recourſe once 
more to his moſt truſty counſellors: one 
of them told him, That there was a cer- 
tain Deyt, or giant, named Turnawent, 
who being endowed with the virtue of 
transforming himſelf into a whirlwind, 
the king engaged him on his fide, in or- 
der to carry the child into the air. Ki/na, 
who heard the whirlwind rolling croſs 
the river Siemmena, towards the city of 
Goggel, being then in his mother's lap at 
the door, rolled down upon the 8 
whence the whirlwind ſnatching him up 
into the air, his parents ſtood amazed at 
ſo ſtrange a ſpectacle, imploring Viſtuum 
for his aſſiſtance. 

Kiſna being carried to a vaſt height by 
the wind, aſſumed the ſhape of a man, 
and taking the giant Turnawent by the 
throat, turned his neck round ; and then 
reaſſuming his former ſhape, got upon the 
dead carcaſs of the giant, and fell down 
along with it upon the ground, juſt before 
his parents door, to the great amazement 
of the inhabitants of Goggel, who could 
not but look upon this accident as mira- 
culous, or that had ſomething of divine 
In it. 

Kiſua in the mean while remaining up- 
on the giant's back, cried moſt vehement- 
ly; his mother laid him to her breaſt, 
but he not ceaſing to cry, ſhe laid him 
in a hanging cradle; notwithſtanding 
which, he continued crying, till his mo- 
ther having recounted to him the ſtory 
of Ram, (as related before,) he leaped 
out of the cradle, and taking the ſhape 
of Ram, with his bow and arrow, he 
cricd out, Lekeman, let us go after Ra- 
wan, and deliver Sytha. His mother be- 
ing ready to proſtrate herſelf at his feet, 
he ſoon reaſſumed his former ſhape, and 
increaſed miraculouſly, both in ſtrength 
and wiſdom. 

It happened one time, that his mother 
did bring upon the table a golden diſh 
with rice-milk, and ſome herbs, dreſſed 
after the way of the Benjans, which K 
na ſeeing, he told her, He could not cat 
it, unleſs theſe things were all mixed to- 
gener, which ſhe did accordingly ; but 

i/na taſting it, deſired her to ſeparate 
them again; his mother anſwering him, 
That it was not in human power ſo to do, 
he laid his hand over the diſh, and ſe pa- 
rated them immediately, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of his parents. 

His father being a Brahman of the cow- 
herds, itte, his family by breeding 
of cattle; which, ſince the bringing of 
Kiſuna into the houſe, was increaſed to 
nine hundred thouſand. 

His mother being one time buſy in 


churning, he asked her for a little butter: Y 
ſhe gave him a little, but not thinking = 


that enough, he asked tor more, which 
ſhe refuſing, he took the opportunity 
whilſt ſhe was gone out ol the way, to 
take away ſome. His mother returning, 
asked Kiſna, What was become ot the 
butter? He anſwered, | hat the cats and 
rats had eat it. But the mother not thus 
ſatisfied, looked into K//74's mouth, wh-re 
ſhe had a view of the whole world wi h 
its waters, forcſts, mountains, Sc. in- 
cloſed in a blue circle. The mother af- 
toniſhed at ſo ſtrange a ſpectacle, yer 
ſoon recovered herſelf, when ſhe jaw 
Kiſua return to his childith ſhape and 
game again; ſo taking up a twig, threa- 
tened to ſtrike him; but he running out 
of the town, ſhe purſued him; but nor 
being able to overtake him, he ſtood {till 
at laſt, when ſhe gave him three or tour 
blows, urging him ſtill ro tell her what 
was become of the butter; he perſiſted 
in his tormer ſtory, that the cats and rats 
had eaten it. She took all the ropes be- 
longing to the hundred and ninety nine 
thouſand cows, endeavouring to tie them 
together in knots; but notwithſtanding 
all her endeavours, the knots would not 
tie, till Kiſua finding her much out of 
humour at this diſappointment, he per- 
mitted the ropes to be knotted, and him- 
ſelf to be tied with the ropes; but his 
mother finding him cry bitterly, the re- 
leaſed him ſoon after. 

Another time his mother being gone 
to milk the cows, ordered him to hold 
a ſtick in his hand, to make the cows 
ſtand ſtill whilſt the was a milking; but 
finding ſhe had left her brats veſſel, where- 
in ſhe uſed to gather her milk, behind, 
and not daring to ſend Kiſua, he rol 
her, He would ſoon find a way to fetch 
the veſſel, without ſtirring from the place, 
and ſo extending one oft his arms fo far 
as to reach the veſſel, he gave it to his 
mother, and ſo reaſſumed the ſhape of a 
child, 

In the mean while Ragia Kans being 
informed that the inhabitants of Gogge/ 
increaſed conſiderably in riches, (for K 
na's ſake,) he ordered his governor to 
load them with heavy taxes; which being 
done accordingly, with the utmoſt ſeveri- 
ty, they adviſed with Kiſna, whether 
they had not beſt remove with their cat- 
tle to the fertile valleys of the mountain 
of Perwet. Kiſna approving their pro- 
poſition, perſuaded his parents to do the 
ſame ; ſo that they tranſported all their 
moveables and cattle, to the moſt fertile 
valleys about the mount Perwet, or Oo- 
den Perwet, near the river Semme id. 
Here they fixed their habitations in a 

Certain 
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Baldus. certain village, called Prindawink, ſeated 


=, 
9 * 


in the midſt of moſt pleaſant paſturag s, 

lanted with trees, and ſo abounding in 
graſs, that thoſe vaſt herds of cattie were 
not able to conſume it. Kiſua was ſo 
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well pleaſed with the place, that he clud g. 
himſelf after their faſhion, with a gr WWW 


Hoy 
land of peacocks feathers u pon his woo!- 


len cap, and a flute to play away the reſt 
ot the cowherds, 


NK l 


Further De ſiens of Ragia Kans againſt} Kiſna by the means of certain 
Giants. Raja Inder and Bramma. Kiſna produces a Pearl-Tree, and 


is made a King of the Cowherds. 


Agia Kans, highly exaſperated at 
this removal of his ſubjects, ſum- 
moned a certain giant, named Bacaſſar; 


who having the virtue of transforming 


himſelf into a hern, he ſent him to carry 
away Kiſua; which he did accordingly; 
and having carried him up into the air, 
endeavoured to ſwallow him; but Ki/za 
transforming himſelf into a fiery lame, 
burnt the hern to aſhes, and he returned 
to his parents, without receiving the 
leaſt harm. The news thereof having 
ſoon reached the cars of Ragia Kans, he 
ſent another giant, named Wickeraak, who 
transforming himſelf into the ſhape of a 
boy, cam to Kiſua as he was looking 
after the cattle in the field, and engaged 
in a wreſtling match among the other 
boys, not queſtioning by this means but 
to draw Ki/714 into the game, and ſo make 
an end of him; but Kyu (who was not 
ignorant of his deſign) challenged him; 
and as they were wreſtling, gave him 
ſuch a kick upon his breaſt, that he tum- 
bled down dead upon the ſpot. 

Ragia Raus finding himſelf once more 
diſappointed in his aim, ſent the dread- 
ful giant 4ga/or, whoſe entrai's were all 
fire. This giant having laid himſelf cloſe 
to the cowherds huts, opened his dread- 
ful jaws, ſo that the uppermoſt re-ched 
up to the skies, his tecth repreſenting 
like coco-trees, and his throat like the 
entrance of the huts. Ki/a knowing the 
deccit, drove his cattle ro his own ſtables, 
but the reſt went ftraitways with their 
cattle into the giant's throat; which the 
giant no ſooner perceived, but he ſhut 
his teeth, ſo that the poor wretches find- 
ing themſelves in the midſt of fire and 
flames, applied themſelves to Kiſua, who 
was got among them on purpoſe to make 
himſelf an inſtrument of their deliverance. 
He bid them not to deſpair; and then 
extending himſelf with all his might, 
made the giant to burſt in pieces, and 
thus opened a paſſage for the reſt to eſcape 
the flames, 

This miraculous deli-rerance being ſoon 


ſpread all over the neighbouriag coun- 
Vol. III. | 


try, Ragia Kans intreated the giant Da- 
wanneel (who had the power ot tranfmu— 
ting hiniſelf into a flame) to deſtroy X/ 
nd. Accordingly he came to the place 
where Ki//4 and his com pmions were 
fecding the cattle, and ſetting all (not 
excepting even the trees and graſs) into 
a light flame, the cowherds fl-d to K/7:2 
(who was at ſome diſtance) for help, which 
he promiſed them in an inſtant ; and 0 
advancing towards the giant, took and 
held him round the middle, till he forced 
him to ſwallow all the fire again. 

Ragia Kaus, almoſt reduced to d ſpair, 
had recourſe to the giant Rep; who ha- 
ving aſſumed the ſhape of an aſs of a 
prodigious bigneſs, advanced towards the 
cowherds, with a dreadful countenance ; 
who being terrified at fo drcaiiiul an af- 
pe, left Xi alone, who was e for 
from being ſurprized at this monſtrous 
ſight, that he laid by his pipe, and ad- 
vancing towards the afs, who came open- 
mouthed upon him, endcavoured to t ke 
him by one of his hindermoſt heels; but 
the aſs gave him ſo terrible a kick with 
his foot, that h- threw him eight or ten 
yards high into the air, X./uα finding 
himſelf thus roughly handled, thought 
fit to aſſume the ſhape of a giant, and 
ſo taking the aſs by the hinder leg, did 
ſwing him three or four times about 
his head, and then throwing him againſt 
the ground, ſqueezed the breath our of 
his body. 

The god Bramma being not ignorant 
of what had paſſed, and curious to know 
whether Rua was not endowed with 
ſome divine virtue, took his opportunity, 
and carried off all the cattle belonging to 
Kiſua and the other cowherds ; who run- 
ning to Kina, and imploring his aſſiſ- 
tance, he bid them ſhut their eyes, which 
they had no ſooner done, but he pro- 
duced the ſame number of cattle they 
had loſt, Bramidà came about a yer 
after, and brought back all the cattle, 
asking his pardon for what was paſt. 
Kiſna told Bramma, That he had better 
keep within his own bounds; and cauſing 
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Baldus. the cattle he had produced, to vaniſh im- 
Wa mediat:ly, he kept them brought back 


by Bramma,. 

Another time, all the cattle juſt after 
they had been drinking about noon out 
of the river Siemmena, fell dead on a 
ſudden upon the ground. Ai/na ſur- 
prized at this accident, and knowing that 
Garroude having lately diſlodged the mon- 
ſtrous ſerpent Kal/inaegh from her dam, 
called Rammane Drepek, he ſhrewdly ſuſ- 
pected that ſne had taken to this river, 
and infected the ſame with her venom; 
then getting upon a palm- tree, he aſſumed 
his white and black skin, and two more 
arms and hands; and ſending for Ga. 
roude, ordered him to go to Brainma, 
and to demand of him the things taken 
out of the ſea in the times of Couram, 
and leſt in his cuſtody till his return. 
Garroude haſtening to Bramma, brought 
back to Kiſua the Chianko, or horn, the 
be auteous woman Letſemy, and the jewel 
Couſentmauy. This done, he took the 
horn in one hand, a piece of iron in the 
ſecond, another weapon in the third, and 
a flower in the fourth hand. Thus equi p- 
ped, he leaped into the river, in the pre- 
ſence of his companions, and diving to 
the bottom, met with the wife of ſome 
of the attendants belonging to the ſer- 
prot Kallinaegh, who asked him what had 

rought him thither,” forewarning him to 
retreat in time, before he ſhould be ſeen 
by the ſerpent, which queſtionleſs would 
devour him in an inſtant, Ku replied, 
That being come on purpoſe to find out 
the ſerpent, he deſired he might be ſhewed 
him; which they rcfuling to do, he turn- 
ed his eyes on all fides, and at laſt eſpy- 


ing the ſerpent, he awakened him out of 


his ſleep, bidding him to leave this river, 
unleſs he would pay for it with death, 
'The ſerpent Kallinaegh ſwelling with 
rage, flew upon Kiſua, and beat him 
backwards; but he recovering himſelf, 
{queezed the ſerpent's head to that de- 
gree, that not knowing what to do, he 
twiſted himſelf about his body; but Ki/- 
na increaſed the bulk of his body in ſuch 
a manner, that the ſerpent, ready to burſt, 
was forced to let go his hold, being rca- 


dy to drop down dead for want of 


ſtrength. Kiſua then got on the top of 
his neck, and putting an awl through his 
noſtrils, rid upon him as if he had bcen 
on horſeback. The wife and attendants 
of the ſerpent finding him quite out of 
breath, intreated Kiſs to ſpare his life, 
promyling to quit the river immediately. 

ut Kallinaeg h, not willing to conſent 
ro what they had offered, ſtill endea- 
voured to get rid of Kiſna; but finding 


all his cudcayours in vain, and that Ki/- 
v 


had been offered by his wifg. Kiſuà ha- 
ving pardoned his offence, told him, 
That he would double his ſtrength, (be- 
cauſe he had been engaged againſt a god,) 
and that Garroude thould not any more 
diſturb him in his den, provided he would 
leave this river, and tor the future never 
hurt either men or beaſts. 

The ſerpent, with his wife and atten- 
dants, having paid their reverence three 
times to R/, lett the river Sremmena ; 
and Niſuà ariſing on a ſudden above the 
ſurface of the water, reaſſumed his own 
ſhipe, and coming aſhore, blew his horn, 
by the found whereof all the cattle were 
in an inſtant reſtored to life. 

All theſe miracles wrought by Ki/na 
had ſuch an influcnce upon the cowherds, 
that they conſulted all poſſible means to 
pay him due reverence. One among the 
reſt told him, You know that R/ Ju- 
der, the king of heavens, and the bleſſed 
ſouls, keeps an annual feaſt in the moun- 
tain of Ooden Perwet, with the believers; 
and ſince we have no leſs obligations to 
Kiſua, let us make alſo a feaſt to his ho- 
nour, and invite him to the ſaid moun- 
tain. This being approved of by a ge- 
neral conſent, they prepared a moſt ſplen- 
did feaſt; which they celebrated with 
ſuch demonſtrations of joy, thut the noiſe 
thereof coming to Inder's ears, and look- 
ing upon it with a jealous eye, called to- 
gether the rains, (diſpoſed in twelve pe- 
culiar places,) ordering them to pour 
down their waters upon the ficlds and 
cottages of theſe cowherds. They were 
ready to obey, and poured forth ſuch 
prodigious ſhowers of rain, that the 
fields being all laid under water, men 
and beaſts were upon the point of being 
drowned, The cowherds highly ſurpri- 
zed at the oddneſs of the thing, (it being 
in the dry Moaſſon,) had once more re- 
courſe to Kiſua, who ordered them to get 
up to the top of the mount Ooden Percwet, 
till the rains ccaſed; and they had no 
ſooner obeyed his orders, but he took 
the whole mountain, with cattle, men, 
and all upon his little finger, and lifted 
them up ſeven times higher than the wa- 
ters could riſe. 

The rains finding their endeavours 
fruſtrated, returned to Inder, and told 
him, That they had poured down their 
waters ſeven days and nights without in- 
termiſſion, but in vain, there being a cer- 
tain perſon in thoſe parts who could litt 
the whole mountain with his little finger 
into the air. Raja Inder then percelving 
his error, came to Riſua to make his 
excuſe, and diſmount ing from his elc- 
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na's body increaſed every minute in B 
weight, he was glad to approve of what 


II. 


Cup. VI. 


Baldæus. phant, begged forgiveneſs for having at- 

tempted avy thing againſt him, pleading 
his ignorance, and as a token ot his re- 
pentance, preſented him with the Camdo- 
ga, or cow of plenty; which Ki/va was 
pleaſed to accept of, and pardoned his 
tault. 

Not long after, Ria coming home 
one day, found his mother buſy in putting 
ſome pcarls on a ſtring; he asked her 
from what tree ſhe had gathered them: 
but ſhe anſwering, That the never knew 
pearls to grow on trees, but only in oyſter- 

Kiſna pro. ſhells; Kiſnha took one of the biggeſt, 

duceza which he had no ſooner put into the 

partiree. ground, but they ſaw a pcarl-tree ſprout 
forth full of the moſt exquiſite pearls, 
The mother ſtanding amazed, and ready 
to worſhip him, he cauſed the tree to va- 
niſh immediately. . 

Soon after ſome of the cow-herds and 
their wives, as they were walking in the 
forcſt, agreed to waſh themſclves in the 
river; Kißua cſpying them at a diſtance, 

Makes ſport , 

vb, ſecretly got all their clothes, and getting 

dome. upon an adjacent palm-trce, had his ſport 
to ſee them coming naked out of the wa- 
ter, without being able to find their 
clothes. They were not a little ſurpri- 
zed at firſt, but looking up, and ſeeing 
Kiſua in the palm-tree, they deſired him 
to reſtore their clothes; which, he told 
them, (to try the modeſty of the women,) 
he would, provided they would come 
underneath the tree; but they excuſing 
the mattcr, he threw the women their 
clothes. 

U cheſen At a certain time, Kiſua taking a walk 

e with the other cow-herds, they choſe him 
their king; and every one had his place 
aſſigned him under the new king. There 
lived among them a certain charitable 
Brahman, whoſe wife (without the know- 
ledge of her husband) paid her daily 
devotions to Kiſna; who ſent two of his 
meſſengers to let her know, that being 
diſpoſed to make merry at her houſe 
with ſome of his companions, ſhe ſhould 
provide fomething for their entertain- 
ment. The meſſengers meeting with the 
Brahman, told him the meſſage; who 
told them, That he knew nothing of 
Kiſua, neither would he make any enter- 
tainment for him. With this anſwer they 
returned to Kiſua; who chiding them for 
their miſtake, bid them ſpeak to the wo- 
man; which being done accordingly, ſhe 
no ſooner heard the name of Ki/za, but 
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making a low reverence, to work ſhe Balu. 
went; and having dreſſed five or tix good ww 
diſhes with a handſome deſert, ſhe carried 
them herſelf to Rua, begging him to 
accept of what ſhe was unworthy to offer; 
which he did, and gave her his bleſſing, 
That as long as ſhe lived, the ſhould want 
for nothing, and that after her dececaſe, 
her ſoul ſhould not tranſmigrate * into * The/e pa- 
another body, but that being purified by 2% 0 
him, ſhe ſhould go directly to Heaven. 2 i 
Kiſna with his companions having % 
feaſted plentifully upon what the Brah- n their 
mais wife had brought them, as they ge —_ 
were returning home, met with ſome inte other 
milk-maids, unto whom Xu told, IJ hat Lodies. 
they muſt not paſs by without paying 
toll to him, who was king of the place. 
The maids not thinking he had been in 
carneſt, went on their ways; but X/ 
with his ſtick breaking their milk-vefiels, 
one of them was ſo exaſperated thercat, 
that ſhe made complaint thereof to his mo- 
ther; who calling him to an account tor 
this outrage, he denied the matter ; but 
his mother believing the contrary, told 
him, That he had broken the peace, and 
that it it ſhould come to Rag: g's car, he 
might be puniſhed for it. He replicd, I 
did not know I had done them any 
wrong ; but as for Ragia Kans's anger, I 
don't fcarit, though he knew it to-morrow. 
It happened not long after, That in a 
certain moon-ſhiny night, in the month 
Alſoor, (in which begins the new year,) 
Kiſua with ſome of his companions were 
diverting themſelves with their pipes in 
an adjacent wood; and Kiſua, eſpecially, 
played fo charmingly upon his flute, that 
the women in the village being awakened 
by the ſound of this harmony, came run- 
ning into the wood to partake of their 
divertiſements. Kiſua asked them, whe- 
ther they were not afraid to come into 
the wood at that time of night? They 
anſwered, That their ears and hearts had 
been ſo touched with his melodious har- 
mony, that they were not able to ſtay at 
home: ſo Kiſua gave them a tune or two, 
which ſo ſurprized them, that moſt of 
them ſtood amazed, gazing all the while 
at his beauty, whilſt others paſſed their 
time in dancing. This they continued 
till midnight, when having beſtowed his 
bleſſing upon the women, he ſent them 
home, he and his companions paſſing 
their time in the ſame jollities all night 
till break of day, 
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A further Account of the Defigns of Nagia Kans; who is Elled g. laft 


by Kiſna. 
His other Miracles. 


Baldæus. RE Kans, being more and more 
— 


alarmed at theſe miracles, ſent for 
his chief miniſter, named Panujewello, and 
his two chief generals, named Sianoor and 
Moſtiꝶ, to conſult with them, how to rid 
his hands of Kiſuna. Panjewello told him, 
that all clandeſtine means having proved 
to no purpoſe hitherto, he knew no other 
way than to engage the ſtrongeſt of all 
the giants, (named Kehy) again him. 
agia approving his advice, ſent ac- 
cordingly the ſaid giant, who meeting 
with Kiſua, asked him, where he was go 
ing. Where I pleaſe, replied Kiva. Ho 
ho, anſwered the giant Kehy, I will take 
care of that; and ſo was going to lay his 
great paws upon him. But Rua taking 
him by the throat, did not let go his 
hold till he had ſqueezed the breath out 
of his body; which done, Ki/a put his 
hand into his throat, and pang his 
heart out, firſt laid it upon his mouth, 
and afterwards threw it to the ravens. 
Ragia Kans bcing now put to the laſt 
ſhift, a certain Brahman, namcd Naret, 
adviſed the king to invite Kiſua with his 
followers to a Katt, and ſo to have him 
killed at table. Ragia approving his 
counſel, ſent meſſengers to invite them 
accordingly; but they were ſo ſar from 
granting their requeſt, that they deſired 
Kiſua's parents not to let him go; who 
with tears in their eycs, begged him to 
ſtay at home. But Ku fe fuling to hear- 
ken to their advice, ordered his chariot 
to be got ready; and taking his tather, 
his eldeſt brother, and mother, along with 
him, went forward to Gogge/, upon the 
river Siemmena, oppoſite ro Mottera. 
Here it was that Akercer, one ol the 
king's meſſengers, bathing himſelf in the 
river, and diving three times ſucceſſive- 
ly (after the manner of the Benjans) ſaw 
ina under water, ſeated upon his 
throne; which apparition being ſcen by 
him again in the ſame ſtate above water, 
he could not forbear to break out into 
theic words: O holy Kiſna! thou beeſi 
truly god in human ſhape, becauſe thou 
appeareſt both under and above water; a 
fign thou beeſt preſent in all places, a qua- 
lity belonging only to the gods ! pardon me 
for having invited thee to this feaſt. Kiſua 
told him, he was ſenſible it was not his 
tault, and dined with him the ſame day 
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in a garden Akeroer had juſt near the » 1, 


3 {* K . 


bank of the river. 

Alter dinner they paſſed the river, but 
had not gone far betore they met the 
king's waſherman with a pack of clothes 
on his back : ſome of the company of 
K1/ua having a mind to divert themiclves, 
puſhed one another againſt the waſher- 
man, who giving them foul language, 
Kiſua bid his companions o threth him 
handſomely, which they did. 

Ragia Kans exaſperated to the higheſt 
degree at this uſage of his ſervant, re- 
ſolved to declare open enmity againſt 
Kiſna. Not long after Kiſna meeting 
upon the road a barber, he preſcnted him 
(accordipg to the cuſtom of that coun- 
ir) a looking-glaſs to look in, and pair- 
cd his nails; the barbers in the eaſtern 
countrics always pairing the nails on the 
hands and tocs, after they have ſhaved 
the beard, * gave him his bleſſing, 
telling him, I hat his ſoul ſhould directly 
go to god, without being tranſplanted in- 
to another body. 

As they were entring the city, they 
were met by a gardiner's wife, who uſed 
to ſerve Ragia Kaus with flowers: this 
woman proſtrating herſelf at King's fect, 
ſaid, O divine man. having never ſeen 
any thing ſo beautiful as thy ſelf, I offer to 
thee theſe flowers deſigned for Ragia Kans, 
thinking myſelf much more obliged to your 
drviniiy than his majeſty, entreating thee 
not to deſpiſe my cottage, but to take up thy 
lodging there for this night. Then pre- 
ſeming Kiſua with a garland of flowers, 
he took up his lodgings in the houſe, be- 
ing welcomed by the husband in the moſt 
devout manner in the world, who de- 
clared himſelf unworthy of receiving ſo 
great a gueſt, and ſerved Kiſua and his 
company at table; who at parting, be- 
ſtowed his bleſſing upon him, viz. That 
they ſhould never want, and their fouls 
go directly to heaven, 

Being advanced a little furthcr, they 
met a poor cripple, or lame woman, ha- 
ving a veſſel filled with ſpices, fweet- 
ſcented oils, ſandal-wood, ſaſiryun, civet, 
and other pcrfnines. Riſus making 4 
halt, ſhe made a certain ſign with her in: - 
ger on his ſorchead, caſting the reſt up- 
en his head. Ki asking her what it 
was ihe would ask him, The woman rc- 

plied, 
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Buldezus. Kiſna then ſetting his foot upon hers, and 
taking her by the hand, raiſed her from 


Kiſna 


the ground, and not only reſtored her 
limbs, but alſo renewed her age; ſo that 
inſt-ad of a wrinkly tawny skin, ſhe got 
a treih and fair one in an inſtant. At her 
requeſt Ryu and his company lodged 
the following night in her houſe. 


The next following day Kiſua and 


breaks he his company walking through the ſtreets 
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of Mottera, they were ſhewed the ſtrong 
bow, which none of the giants had been 
able ro manage; but K broke the 
ſtring of it at the firſt pull. Thence they 
walked towards the court, where the 
courtiers were expecting 


country fellows, would not allow them 
entrance into the court; but puſhing 


Kiſua back roughly, he ſtruck ten of 


them, (among whom were two colonels) 
down to the ground, jo that they ex- 
pired at his tect, and their fouls were 
conveyed immediately to hcaven, a fa- 
vour he beſtowed upon the ſouls of all 
ſuch as were {lain by his hands. 

Ragia Kaus being informed of all theſe 
tranſactions, and almoſt reduced to de- 
ſpair, ordered a turret to be erected up- 
on the back of an clephant, turniſhed 
with two warlike engines, to be managed 
by as many men. He ordercd the guide 
of the elephant, that as ſoon as he faw 
Kiſua coming to the caſtle, he ſhould 
ſend out the elephant to trample him un- 
der feet, or elſe endeavour to kill him by 
the means of the engines. 

The following day Kiſua going to- 
wards the court, the guides ſet looſe the 
elephant upon him; but X/ not only 
ſtopp'd him in his full carcer, but alſo 
putting his foot againſt his trunk, pulled 
out both of his teeth; afterwards ſeizing 
him by the tail, ſwung him three or tour 
times round his head, and then dathed 
his head againſt the ſtones. Ragia now 
finding himſelf reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, and cnraged with anger, addreſ- 
ſc:4 himſelf to his two renowned generals 
Kansjamdoor and Moſtik, telling them, 
That ſince they had caten his bread ſo 
many years, it was now time to ſhew 
their fidelity and bravery, and to deliver 
him from his mortal cncmy. 

Accordingly they having ſent a chal- 
lenge to Kina, he appeared at the ap- 
pointed time and place, where a moſt 
ficrce combat enſued, which remained 
dubious for three hours; till at laſt & / 
threw them (one after another) with 
ſuch a prodigious force to the ground, 
that the blood, and with it their fouls, 
cuthed out of theff mouths. 

During the combat Rag/s 
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Raus hap- 
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pening to look over the wall of the caf-7,5 
tle, no ſooner law Riſuu, but he thought 


he heard a voice telling him, that he was 
the perſon who ſhould at once take away 
his lite and his crown, He was ſcarce 
returned into his apartment, when news 
being brought him of the death of his 
two generals, he commanded every one 
to betake themſelyes to their arms, to 
fight againſt K:/74, offering a great re- 
ward to any that could dcliver him up 
into his hinis, cither dead or alive. 
Accordingly the whole city roſe in arms, 


and engaged X, without the cattle £7 
gates; but were not able to conquer this  «/ 


invincible hero. | 

For Ragia Runs, having in the mean 
while ordered 's parents to be whip- 
per with 5:4vckken,or brafs ſcourges, in 

is preſence, Riſua (according to his 
omniſciency) being not ignorant of the 
matter, leaped over the wall into the 
palace; where finding Ragiz Kans litting 
upon his throne, hc got hold of his head, 
and preſſed it to the ground, till he broke 
his neck, and to conſummate the matter, 
gave him three 
which beat out his brains. 

The next thing he did, was to ſend his 
eldeſt brother to deliver their parents 
from their captivity, who finding the 
guards fled, brought them to X/, 
where they received one another with 
mutual embraces, Rua declaring his 
ſorrow tor their ſufferings upon his ac- 
count, and theſe declaring themſelves 
amply rewarded with the tight of his 
perion. Rua having put Ongeſeen Rau- 
gia Raus's father in his ſtead, returned 
with his parents, brothers, and compani- 
ons to their uſual habitations ; where he 


put himſelf under the tuition of a certain Kiſna 1. 
der the titi- 
tion of a 


learned Brahman, having choſen a certain 
poor ſcholar named Sedamma for his 
attendant at ſchool, to carry his books 
and writings. | 

There lived at that time at Mottera a 
certain merchant, a relation of K//74's 
mother, whoſe daughter called Conta, be- 
ing married to Ragia Dandor, king of 
Ejtenapour, had brought forth five ſons ; 
the firſt- born whercot his father had ob- 
tained by his prayers to luder the king of 
the celeſtial ſpirits, the ſecond from Bram- 
ma, the third from the wind, and the two 
laſt from the famous hero E//onocomaer. 

The fave brothers did at accrt in time 
undertake a journey with their mother to 
Mottera, to vilit their grandfather, where 
they contracted ſomsthing ot acquain= 
tance with X/, and frequently reveren- 
ced him. About the ſame time, the wo- 


men of Gozoe!, and of the village inhabi- 
cownerdsa were Very carneſt 
7. . « . 
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in their ſolicitations for X/ as return, 
without which they ſaid, they neither 
could, nor would eat or drink. 

In the mean while, the five brothers 
having received the unwelcome news of 
their father's illneſs, were forced to re- 
turn to Eflenapour ; and the ſatal exit of 
Ragia Kans, and ſo many of his giants, 
being come to the ears of ferasjanda, his 
brother-in-law, he reſolved to revenge 
the ſame to the utmoſt of his power. 
Accordingly having gathered a body of 
nincty five thouſand choſen horſe, helaid 
liege ro Moſtera; but Kiſua having by his 
frequent ſallies quite ruined his army, 
took him priſoncr at laſt; but knowing 
that hc had by his conſtant prayers ob- 
tained from Bramma, that he thould live 
one hundred years, and at laſt be killed 
by one Rhiim; he releaſed his priſoner, 
who having ſoon gathered another army, 
beſieged Mottera a ſecond time, and was 
worſted again as before by Ki/za. The 
ſame he continued to do ſixteen times, till 
all his people being {lain in the wars; 
he paſſed through all the corners of the 
world to raiſe new forces, and mceting 
with the famous giant $7a/1nder, he put 
him at the head of his forces, and ſo 
forced the fiege of Mottera a ſeven- 
teenth time. 

The ſituation of Ki/ra's houſe, was 
ſuch as to be plainly diſcovered in the 
camp, as from thence he had a full pro- 
ſpect of their army. Kiſua having poſt- 
ed his brother at the entrance of his 
houſe, he happened to be ſeen by the 
enemies general, who miſtaking him for 
Ki/na, advanced towards the houſe : Ki/ 
24, who ſaw him coming at a diſtance, 
conſidering with himſelf, that in caſe he 
ſhould fall by his hands, his ſoul muſt go 
{traitways to heaven, (a favour he thought 
him unworthy of,) run out of the back- 
door, making the beſt of his way to a 
cave of a certain Brahman, about four 
Cos from Mottera ; this man had by his 
continued prayers obtained trom Bramma, 


that if any one ſhould diſturb him in his 


devotions, the ſame ſhould be conſumed 
to aſhes. Kiſua being not ignorant of 
this, and ſeeing his adverſary purſuing 
him, entered the ſid cave, and throw- 
ing a piece of cloth over the Brahman's 
head, ſheltered himſelf behind it. The 
giant who followed his footſteps, ſoon 
alter entered the cave, and finding the 
Brahman covered with a piece of cloth, 
gave him two or three ſound boxes on 
the car, telling him, That he ſhould take 
that as a reward for his care in hiding 
Kiſua in his cave. Retreat, retreat, ſaid 
the Brahman, before I uncover my face, 
unleſs ihou wilt be conſumea by fire, 


to aſhes, Ki/ua returned to Mottera, and 
having routed Ragia Kans brother's for- 
ces, he took him priſoner ; but in re- 
ſpe& of Bramma's promiſe, diſmiſſed 
him ſoon after. 

Kiſna in the mean while conſidering 
that Jerasjanda was to live one hundred 
years, and that conſequently he would 
not lay aſide his deſigns againſt Mottera, 
it happened that Wiſ/uchre, the ſon of 
Pramma, being come from heaven to give 
Kiſua a viſit, and asking him what it was 
he would requeſt of him ? He anſwered, 
Build me a city in all reſpects like that 
of Mottera ; which he did accordingly 
the ſame night in an adjacent iſland, be- 
ing altogether like that of Mottera; ex- 
cept that this was of gold inſtead of 
ſtone. Kiſna being informed thereof by 
Wiſſuchre himſelf, over-whelmed the in- 


habitants of Mottera with ſo heavy a amy 
ſleep, that (unknown to them) he carri- ac of 


ed them with all their cattel, and Ragia 
Onge/een their king to this new city, un- 
to which he gave the name of Davarca, 
leaving Sedamma his old ſchool-fcllow 
and attendant behind him in a certain 
village, which ſince has got the name 
Sedammapoer ; which done, he returned 
with his brother to Mottera. 

By this time the giant Sialinder, ha- 
ing gathered a vaſt army, ſat down be- 
fore Mottera; but XKiſua and his bro- 
ther alter having killed a great number 
of the enemy, feigning a retreat, were 
purſued by Sialiuder's forces, till com- 
ing to a high mountain, they vaniſhed, 
and retired to the city Davarca; and 
Stalinder being thereby become maſter 
of Mottera, ſettled his reſidence there. 

In the mean while Kiſta's ſchool- 
fellow being married, was grown ſo 
poor, that he was forced to fell his 
clothes to buy victuals. Being almoſt 
reduced to deſpair, his wife adviſed 
him to take a journey to his old ſchool- 
fellow Kiſua, who, ſhe did not queſtion, 
would commiſcrate his condition. How 
is this poſlible, replied the husband, be- 
ing quite naked, and not fit to appear be- 
fore any body? Kiſna, anſwered the 
wife, does not deſpiſe the poor; go, and 


take a handful of Ram along with thee * 4 certain 
ſees 


for a preſent. 
The husband followed his wife's ad- 


vice, and went to Davarca; who was no 


ſooner entered the ſtreet where XV li- 


ved, but being diſcovered by him from a 
window, he came out to meet and em- 
brace him; and carrying him into his 
houſe, ordered him to be waſhed, and pro- 


vided with new clothes. Ki/ua asked him, 
whether 
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Then taking away the cloth, the giant Bj, 
was immediately in a flame, and burnt . 
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Buldens. whether he had brought him any pre- 
WY w ſents, Being à poor man, replied Se- 
damma, I had nothing to give but this; 
which my wife ſent to thee, in hopes that 
the gods would not refuſe the meanſt pre- 
ſent. Kiſua received it kindly, and put 
it in a corner of a cottage belonging to 
one of his neighbours ; and at the ſame 
inſtant Sedamma's cottage was turned 
into a ſpacious palace : his wite was 
much ſurprized at this change; but ima- 
gining that it was done by Kiſna, the 
ſearched all the corners of the houſe, 
and wherever ſhe turned her tace, found 
ſuch a vaſt quantity of gold and filver, 
and of Ropias, that ſhe had ſufficient, 
wherewithal to provide herſelf with ſer- 
vants, proviſions, and every thing in pro- 
portion, to the grandeur of her palace. 
Sedamma being ignorant of what had 
happened, returned full of melancholy 
from Xiſua, ruminating upon the road, 
whether he had not beſt leave his wife 
/ and children; but ſoon recollecting him- 


ſelf, that he ought not to lay the whole Ba/doys. 
burthen upon his wilc's ſhoulders, and WW 


deſpair of God's mercy, he made the beft 
of his way homcward; but approaching 
the village, he was amazed to ſec the 
change that had happened ſince his de- 
parture, which made him ſuſpect he had 


miſſed his way; but finding by ſome un- 


deniable circumftances that he was in the 
right, he went into the village, where 
finding, inſtead of a cottage of ſtraw, a 
royal palace, he ſtood aſtoniſhed, not 
knowing which way to turn, till being 
diſcovered by his wife out ot a window, 
the ſent one of the ſervants to deſire him 
to enter; which he did; and being kind- 
ly received by his wife and children, he 
asked the exact time of this ſudden change; 
which happening (as far as they could 
gueſs) preciſely at the ſame time he pre- 
ſented the ſeed, they paid their devo- 
tions to Kiſua, diſtributed alms among 
the poor, and lived in great plenty for a 
long time after. 
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A King's Daughter in love with Kiſna; ſends him word of it. Kiſna 
delivers fixteen thouſand royal Virgins, and cures the Leproſy. 


55 Ometime after Ragia Phiemeck, king 

of Poerep, had a ſon and daughter 

born him, the firſt named Rochemeya, the 

other Rochemy, who being grown up, the 

father was very deſirous to have his 

daughter well matched before his death. 

Among others he conſulted with upon 

this matter, there was a certain Brahman, 

named Naret, much celebrated for his 

wiſdom and learning, who being deſired 

by the king to inſpe& his daughter's 

hands, and to foretel him by the art of 

chiromancy who ſhould: be her husband, 

Naret having taken a full view of the li- 

ncaments of her right-hand, told her, 

Bleſſed virgin! who beeſt ordained to be 

the ſpouſe of the holy Kiſna. The father 

rejoiced thereat to the higheſt degree, 

told this good news to his fon 3; who be- 

ing of a contrary ſentiment, replied, 

That he would mever ſuffer ſo beautiful 

a creature to be married to a country 
clown. 

Rochemy It is to be obſerved, that the ſoul of 

Fug ar Stb, Rams ſpouſe, being tranſplanted 

into the body of this virgin, in order to 

be eſpouſæd to Kiſua, this young lady 

was nat iuſenſible thereof; for which rea- 

{on ſhe had reſolved to think of no body 

N orfteſel Elſe but Kiſus; which her brother being 

eee. reſolved to prevent, he ſeat to the giant, 


T 


the king of Mottera, that in caſe he was 
inclined to marry his ſiſter, he ſhould 
come with all ſpecd, his father intending 
to marry her to Kia. The giant, ra- 
viſhed at this joyful news, ordered a moſt 
magnificent equipage of elephants, ca- 
mels, horſes, oxen, an! chariots, ro be 
got ready, and attended with trumpets, 
hautboys, kettledrums, and other muſical 
inſtruments, and a numerous recinue, ſet 
out from Motte ra. 

No ſooner were they come within two 
days journey to Rochemy's father's reſi- 
dencc, when ſhe, not knowing what to 
do in this exigency, thought fit to give 
notice thereof to Kiſuas by a letter, which 
ſhe ordered one of her ſervants to deliver 
to the firſt Brahman ſhe met, in order to 
carry it to Ku; the contents whereof 
were as follows: 


”w OLY Kiſna.! worthy to be be- Roche- 
” loved of me and all the world; my see e- 
being reſolved to be no body's, but only“ Cin. 


“yours as long as | have breath to draw, 
I thought fit to let you know, that my 
old father likewiſe wiſhes nothing more 
than to ſee that happy day; but my 
* brother, who has more ambition than 
picty, having ſent for the giant of 
« Mottera to marry me, and being come 

* within 


800 
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Baldzus.® within two days journey of our reſi- 


« dence, I deſire you to provide againſt 
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his bow and arrows, that they were for- Baldes, 
ced to retreat with the loſs of ſcveral . 


« their attempts, nothing being able to thouſands of their beſt men. Rochemy's : 
« reſiſt your divine power.“ brother ſeeing the bridegroom dcteated, : 
| would nevertheleſs try his ſtrength with i 
Your Highneſs's always devoted, Kiſua, and coming up with him, was go- : 
ing to cleave his head with his ſey me- ; 
ROCHE MY. tar; but Rua having diſarmed him, 
threw him upon the ground, and after ha- J 
The ſervant having brought a Brah- ving given him ſome blows, tied him 
nau to the princeſs, ſhe, by a preſent of neck and heels together under his cat, 3 
a golden diſh filled with Ropias, and a and ſo made his entry into Davarca, | 
promiſe of more if he performed his er- where he was received with all imagina- | 
rand, engaged him to undertake the task. ble demonſtrations oi joy. Rochemy's bro- 
Accordingly he went full ſpeed for five ther was releafed at her requeſt; and X/ 
Cos, when ies ſomewhat tired he ſat v conſummated his mariage with great 
down under a ſhady tree, to retreſh him- pomp in the city of Davarca. 
{clf with a draught of cool water, and Some time after it happened, I hat a 
falling aſleep, was carried by Kiſua to very ſtrong elephant being ſeized by a 
Davarca. The Brahman awaking out crocodile, in a certain ciſtern or pond, 
of his flcep, and finding himſelf at Da- where the elephants uſed to drink, a 
varca, ſoon gueſſed the truth; and going furious combat enſued, which put all 
ſtrait to Ki/22's houſe, delivered the letter the elephants that were ſpectators thereof 
at his feet. Kia had no ſooner read the into no ſmall confuſion. At laſt, ſee- 
letter, but aſſuming the ſhape of a man ing they were not able to aſſiſt their com- 
with tour arms, and taking his bow and panions, and prefſed with hunger, they 
arrow, he got upon his cow with the went away, and left the poor elephant 
Brahman, and fo ſet out on their jour- in the lurch. He ſeeing himſelf thus 
ney from Davarca. deſtitute, kept on ſtruggling with the cro- 
In the mean time the giant approach- codile, ſending up at the ſuame time his 
ing to the reſidence ot his pretended prayers to Viſinum, to deliver him from 
ſpouſe, was met by her brother, and the jaws of the crocodile. 
conducted into the palace; and K/71a ar- But it being then the time of Ai/na'sKiſna 4. 
riving ſoon after near the city, reſted appearing upon earth, he heard hip 
himſelf under the ſhade of a tree, near prayers after twenty days, and ſending tor frm 5 
a pagode, whence he ſent the Brahman Garroude to carry him immedintely to the crocodile. 
to Rochemy ; to give notice of his arrival; pond, he threw his weapon at the croco- 
who rewarded him with vaſt preſents for dile, and cutting off his neck, releaſed the 
his fidelity, elephant; who kneeling before R/ Va, 
Roc hemy knowing that her brother was he told him, he ſhould ask hat he pleaſ- 
in the evening to make a cavalcade with ed, and it ſhould be granted him. No- 
her pretended bridegroom through the thing, replied the elephant, but that I 
city, (according to the cuſtom of the may go immediately to heaven, bcing 
Benjans,) ſhe reſolved to lay hold of quite weary of this world. Xiſud grant- 
this opportunity to eſcape their hands: ing his requeſt, took him into his Pa- 
for this purpoſe, ſhe entreated her fa- Jankin, or litter, and carrying him to 
ther, That being now arrived to the age heaven, ordered Garronde to convey him 
of nine ycars, ſhe might offer her ſacri- immediatcly back to Davarca. 
fice to the goddeſs Rohani, The father About the ſame time one Ragia Boet- 
having granted her requeſt, ſhe took a 7aenpat having two wives, named Somuta 
diſh full of pearls, and with two of her at- and Suriſa, the firſt brought forth a ſon 
tendants went towards the pagode, whi- named Droe, and the other one named 
ther her pretended bridegroom and her Raſepoeter- but Suriſa being moſt be- 
brother would needs accompany her, but loved by her husband, Somnta, when her 
ſtaid without the temple whilſt ſhe per- ſon Droe was about five years of age, ſent 
formed her ſacrifice; which done, ſhe him very neatly dreſſed to pay his re- 
came out of the temple near the door, ſpect to his father; who being extremely 
where ſhe knew Ki/na had placed him- delighted with him, highly careſſe d, and 
ſelf; who no ſooner ſaw her appear, but ſet him in his lap, Suriſa having got 
he took her up and carricd her away. notice thereof, ſent immediately her fon Dꝛoe, 
Rochemy At the outcry of the maids, the pre- to the king, whilſt ſhe remained at ſome 28 
dlvered tended bridegroom came with his whole diftance to obſerve what paſſed. But che _ 


by Kilra. 


attendants to ſnatch her {rom him ; but 
Kiſua received them fo courageouſly with 


king being ſo much taken with Droe, 
that he ſcarce looked at the other, Sa- 


ri 


. 


4 
. 
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Haldieus. riſs entered the room, aud upbraiding 
him with ingratitude, made him fend 


Droe, or 
tio Norti;- 


Sar. 
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away Droe, and take her fon in his lap. 
Drece exaſperated to the higheſt de- 
gree at this aftront, went away withoat 
making his reverence ; and making his 
complaint to his mother, told her, That 
he was reſolved to retire into a deſart, to 
ſpend his time in prayers. ' he mother 
did all ſhe could to diſſwade him from it, 
but in vain; for taking the next oppor- 
tanity of his mother's abience, he got 
privately out of the houle, He had ſcarce 
travelled two Cos from the city, when be- 
ing met by the learned Brahman Naret, 
he asked him whithcr he was going? He 
anſwered, As young as I ain, I have ta- 
ken a reſolution to retire from the world, 
where I find there remains nothing but 
malice and envy: then relating all that 
happened to him, he told him, That he 
was reſolved to paſs his days in the deſart. 
Go on my ſon, replied Naret, thou 
wilt be heard by Ki/7a. 'T hen going for- 
ward, he came to a foreſt, where ſeeing a 
mango tree, he repoſed himſelſ under its 
ſhade, and ſpent three days and nights 
in tears, prayers, and faſting. Nu 
moved with compaſſion at his tender age, 
appeared to him, asking what made him 
ray with ſo much fervency ? Droe pro- 
ftrating himſelf at the feet of Kiſna, 
ſaid, O divine Kiſna ! my requeſt to thee 
is, That the affront given me by Suriſa may 
turn upon their heads; that ſhe may be a 
flave to my mother; that I may ſucceed 


my father in the kingdom; and after my 


death, be placed in ſome pleaſant place you 
ſhall chooſe for me. 
Kiſna anſwered, Thy prayer is granted. 


Go, return to thy parents, 9zri/a ſhall live 


a ſlave to thy mother; thou ſhalt ſucceed 
thy father in the throne; and after thy 
death, I will place thee in the heavens in 
the form of a ſtar, that ſhall remain for 
ever in the firmament, and ſerve the ma- 
riners for a guide. Droe having paid 
his reverence to Riſua, returned full of 
joy to his father's palace. The old king, 
who had bcen almoſt diſtracted at his 
abſence, received him with more than or- 
dinary ſatisfaction; and for ever after 
ſhewed ſo much affection to his mother, 
that Sri/a was, in compariſon of her, no 
more than a ſlave; and after ſome years 
ſurrendered the kingdom to him. He 
ruled very fortunately for many years; 
and after his death, was placed among 
the ſtars, being the ſame the Benjans call 
to this day Droe Katara, i. c. Stella Po- 
laris, or the North-Star. 

It happened ſome time after, That Ra- 
gia Nerkaſcur, a moſt potent monarch, 
having c-nquered ſixteen thouſand kings, 
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kept them cloſe priſoners with their wives 3 776. 
and daughters: theſc offered their conſtant Wy w 


prayers to K//a for their delivery from 
this opprethon. Ruud conſidering, that 
they having ſpent theſe three years in 
prayer, it would be high time to deliver 
them, {cnt tor Garroude, whom he ordered 
to carry him to Nietskanda; where he 
was no ſooner arrived, but he told the 
king Nerkaſeur, That unleſs he releaſed 
the royal captives, he mult pay for it 
with his head. I he king anſwering X= 
na with threats, they prepared both ſides 
for a combat: for Xu having killed 
thoſe that were {ent againſt him, the king 
himſelf, at the head ot a ſtrong troop, at- 
tacked Kſua with great fury, who kil ed 
every man of them except the Ragia, 
who, perſiſting in his obſtinacy, hal at 
laſt his head cut off by Ki/za; who re- 
leaſed all the priſoners in an inſtant, and 
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among them, fixteen thouſand royal vir- Kiſna 4. 
gins, who proſtrating themſelves at his {*r5/zx- 
feet, he gave them leave to return to“ Ven- 


1 * 24 1 — 
their parents, or where elſe they pleaſed Tongs 


but they deſired to ſtay with him, im- 
ploring his protection; which being grant- 
ed by Kiſna, he carried them to Devarca, 
where he built a ſeraglio for their recep- 
tion, wherein each lady had her own 
apartment. 

In the country of Ammaramo, lived a 
certain zealous Ragia, named Amarich ; 
who having publiſhed a general faſt by 
beat of drum, 33 to the cuſtom 
of that country,) the ſame was obſerved 
with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs. It happened, 
that the Brahman Doerwaſ/a paſſing that 
way the ſame day, he was invited by the 
ſaid king to ſtay there till the next day 
after the taſt-day. 

The Prahman complying with the 
king's requeſt, he ſent the ſome of his 
chief Brahmans, to know the exact hour 
when they might begin to cat. Theſe 
having conſulted their books, and told 
the king, that the juſt time would be 
two hours after ſun-riſing, he invited 
the before-mentioned Brahman againſt 


that time to a collation. But the Brah- 


man miſſing the appointed hour, the king 
went to the river to waſh himſelf ; but 
finding after his return, that the Brah- 
man was not come yet, he adviſed with 
four of his Brahmans, what was beſt to 
be done; who told him, That if he let 
ſlip this lucky hour, all his faſting would 
avail him nothing, adviſing him at the 
ſame time to take only a little water, and a 
leaf of the tully-trece, till the Brahman 
ſhould come. | 

This Brahman Docrwaſſa having a pro- 
phetick ſpirit, was not ignorant that the 


king had caten ſomething in his abſence, 
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.and therefore went to the king, asking 
him, why he had put ſuch an affront 
upon him. The Ragia was for excuſing 
the matter, but to no purpoſe ; tor the 
Brahman going out of the doors, gave 
him this curſe, That he might from head 
to foot be covered with boils, and the 
leproſy ; which being fulfilled in an in- 
ſtant upon the unfortunate king, he pray- 
ed to Ki/na to deliver him from this 
evil; but in vain, his evil increaſing eve- 
ry day; fo at laſt being quite tired with 
life, he reſolved to put a period to it by 
fire. Every thing being got in readineſs 
for this purpoſe, Xiſua appeared to him, 
asking, what was his requeſt, He re- 
plicd, to be freed from my diſtemper. 
Kiſna cured him not only of his leproſy, 
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but alſo turned the ſame into a fiery Ha 
wheel; which following the Brahman Ny 


Doerwaſſa wherever he went, put him 
into ſuch a fright, that he oftered his 
prayers to Ragia Inder, to deliver him 
of this fire; but Ragia Inder, telling 
him, That he muſt apply himſelf to him 
who was the author thereot, he made 
his applications to Bramma ; from whom 
having received the ſame anſwer, he im- 
3 the aſſiſtance of Ki/na, begging 

im to pardon his ſudden paſſion, and 
to deliver him from the evil he had been 
pleaſed to lay upon him. KXi/ma chi- 
ding him for his unruly paſſion, adviſed 
him to lay the ſame alice for the future; 
and then delivered him from the plague 
of the fiery wheel. 


CHAP I 
The Origin and Qualifications of Droepeti: She binds up the Wound 


of Kiſna. 


Suſſuſte r forced out of his Kingdom. 


Droepeti exil'd 


with her Brothers, and fed by the Sun: They come to Court Their 


further Tranſactions. 


I N the country of Eflenapour, lived a 
certain Ragia, named Pangonw ; 
whoſe wife was called Droendy. His 
brother, named Deuteraes being blind, 
had a wife called Sendary, and by her 
a hundred ſons; the eldeſt whereof, was 


named Derſiende. In the country of 


Ranſiaaudoes lived at the ſame time a 


Aerſſing 
gains Dro- 
epeti by 
ſhooting. 


certain king, named Droepet, whoſe 
daughter was reputed the moſt beautiful 
woman that ever was ſeen. Ragia Pan- 
douw happening to die, left behind him 
five ſons; the eldeſt of which ſucceeding 
him in the throne, one of the other four 
was put to ſchool to a certain Brahman, 
to be inſtructed in all matters relating to 
their divinity. The daughter of Ragia 
Droepeti, being now come to a marriage- 
able age, her father was not a little ſol- 
licitous how to beſtow his daughter to 
the beſt advantage. For this purpoſe, 
he ſent his meſſengers to invite the neigh- 
bouring kings, and the chiefeſt Brah- 
mans to a great feaſt; and cauſed a long 
poll to be erected, with a ſtrong bow 
underneath, and a fiſh on the top, in 
the ſame manner as we have mentioned 
before in the ſtory of Ram. 

Kiſna appearing here among the reſt, 
yet would not attempt the bow, having 
promiſed his aſſiſtance (upon this account) 
to a certain Brahman, named Aerſſiug; 
he managed the bow with that dexterity, 
that he ſhot down the fiſn, and received 


a fine necklace of pearl from the hands 
of his bride. 


One time Droepeti ſceing a cow paſs 
through the fields with five bulls follow- 
ing her, ſhe ſtood amazed at the novel- 
ty of the thing, as ſne thought; this 
coming to the cars of Camdoga, the cow 
of plenty, ſhe was ſo offended thereat, 


that ſhe told her, She would make her Camdogr's 
to be thus purſued by five men. The e. 


king entertained his gueſts with a ſplen- 
did feaſt; but the the bridegroom ha- 
ving made a vow, not to enjoy his bride 
till after his return home, they came no 
ſooner to his own houſe-door, but bein 

met by his mother, he told her, 'I hat he 
had brought ſomething along with him. 
'Then, replied the mother, Your two 
brothers muſt have each his ſhare. 'I hat 
cannot be, returned Aer//ing, for it 
is a woman. That ſignifics nothing, 
anſwered the mother; what I have once 
ſaid is impoſſible to be recalled, 4er{/ing 
full of grief, told his brothers what had 
happened; who abominating the mat- 
ter, communicated the ſame to Droe- 


petri, 


It happened afterwards, that Ku 
having invited the Panſpendaons with her 
mother, and Droepeti, to dine with him 
at Davarca, as they were walking at- 
ter dinner in the fields, Kiſua had a 
mind to cut ſome ſugar-reeds ; but cut- 


ting his finger, all the ſtanders-by called Kiſn's fu. 
for ſome linnen-rags, to tie it up: buts 
Droepeti, immediately tearing a piece of / 
her golden brocado'd gown, the tied it . 


about 
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Baldæus. about his finger. Ki (according to 

his omniſcicncy) knowing how many 
threads there were in the piece ſhe had 
torn olf, viz, nine hun red ninety nine, 
he told her that ſhe ſhould have as ma- 
ny garments of cloth of gold as there 
were threads in it. 1 hey then took their 
leave; and though Ku knew well, that 
Droepeti was till a virgin, yet he took 
no notice of it. 

After their return home, one Senhem, 
brother- in- law to Droepeti, began to be 
much out of humour, alledging, That 
S//ufter was not the rightful heir of the 
throne ; for, ſaid he, Lhough Deuteraes, 
by reaſon of his blindneſs might be inca- 
pable of the government, and therefore 
Pandouw was put in his ſtead, yet after 
his deccaſe Su/ufler, his ſom could not 
ſucceed him, the right of inheritance of 
the crown belonging to the eldeſt of 
the hundred ſons of Deuteraes, and con- 
ſequently to Der/iende his eldeſt ſon. 
This gave occaſion to pitch upon ſome 
way to reſtore Derſiende to his right; 

Suſſuſer and knowing that Suſſuſter was much ad- 

and Derſi- dicted to play at dice, they looked upon 

_ 2 this as the beſt means to encompaſs their 

—— deſign. Sufſufter having been for ſome 
time a favourite of Ki/na, grew ſo ambi- 
tious as to deſpiſe him at laſt. Rina re- 
membring this affront, whilſt he was play- 
ing with Der/iende, ſo ordered the matter, 
that . loſt all his ready money; 
whereby being egged on more and more 
to recover his loſs, he at laſt threw at all, 
and loſt his eſtate and kingdom. 

It had happened ſome time before, that 
Der ſiende being in Suſſuſter's palace look- 
ed into Droepetis apartment, which 
being paved with glaſs, (a thing he never 
had ſeen before,) he took it for water, 
and would not venture to go in. Droe- 
peti perceiving his error, told him, How, 
are the ſons like the father © Is the whole 
family blind © which put Der/iende into 
ſuch a rage, that he ſwore he would re- 
venge it with the firſt opportunity. 

Derſiende remembring his oath, whilſt 
they were at play, propoſed to ſet as 
much money againſt Droepeti as he would 
deſire; which being agreed to, Der/iende 
won that ſtake likewiſe. Things being 
come to this paſs, he propoſed to Su 
ter, that he would lay all he had got of 
him at one take, provided he would en- 
gage, that in caſe he did win it, he 
would chooſe a voluntary exile for twelve 
years. Suſſufter in hopes of better for- 
tune, conſenting to the propoſition, they 
threw the dice; but fortune frowning a- 
gain upon Sufſuſter, Derſiende remained 
in poſſeſſion of all. 

By this time Der/iende remembring the 
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affront Droepeti put upon him in her Baldeus. 


apartment, ordered her to be ſtripped Wy 
ſtark naked, and to expoſe her to the Done 
view of her ſervants. The diſtreſſed ;, ſtripped. 
Droepeti reduced to this extremity, im- 

plored Kiſna's aſſiſtance, to relieve her 

from the ſhame ſhe was likely to undergo, 
putting him in mind of his bounty, aſter 

ſhe had torn her garments for his ſake, 

In the mean time the ſervants being 
employed in undreſſing Droepeti, they 

had no ſooner pulled off one of her gar- 

ments, but another juccceded in an in- 

ſtant; which continuing thus nine hun- 

dred ninety nine times, they were ſcized Need 
with ſuch an aſtoniſhment, that they en- Kita. 
treated Derſieude to deſiſt, leſt Ryu 

ſhould give him ſome ſevere proofs of his 

anger; which had ſuch an influence upon 

Der ſiende, that he diſmiſſed her without 

any further harm. 

The time of the appointed exile now They go in. 
approaching, the five brothers, with their“ exe. 
mother Sendary and Drocpeti, left their 
native country; but beginning to want 

roviſion upon the road, Droepeti paid 
bes devotions to the ſun, to ſupply their 
wants. The ſun commiſerating their 
condition, filled them every morning a 
veſſel with victuals, ſufficient to feed one 
thouſand men. At laſt coming to a cer- 
tain village called Widoenougan, they 
lodged in the houſe of one Widoenous 
garre, where ſhe left her mother, who 
was grown ſo decrepit, that ſhe was not 
able to follow them. 

Thence wandering through vaſt deſerts 
without meeting either with man or 
beaſt, they at laſt came to a pleaſant ri- 
ver, where whilſt they were repoſing 
themſelves, they ſaw a certain famous 
and learned Brahman, named Derwaſa, 
walking along the bank of it, at the head 
of one thouſand Brahmans his follow- 
ers; Who being not 1gnorant (by his 
skill) who they were, after the uſual ſa- 
lute, immediately addreſſed himſelf to 
Suſſufter, telling him, That he and his 
company had a mind to take a din- 
ner with him, which Suſter appro- 
ving, (truſting to the bounty of the ſun, 
and the Brahmar's piety,) he deſired 
them to come, which they promiſed to 
do as ſoon as they had waſhed them- 
ſelves in the river. 

Droepeti underſtanding what had hap- 
pened, had recourſe to the veſſel; but 
finding it empty, knew not what to do, 
but adviſed them to have recourſe to Ki/- 
na's bounty. Accordingly they ſent forth 
their joint and fervent prayers to Kiſua; 
but finding no relief, and the time of 
the Brahman's coming being near at hand, 
they reſolved rather than to be cxpoſed 

to 
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Baldus. 
2 


They leave 


The IpoLATRT of 


to ſuch ſhame and confulion as this, to 
make a large wood fire, and thercin to 
put a period to their miſerable life. 'Lhey 
went to work immediately ; and having 
gathered a ſufficient quantity of wood, 
Droepeti was ſhewing the reſt the way, 
and theſe following to tread in her foot- 
ſteps. 

Kiſna then ſeeing their conſtancy, ſtop- 
ped them ; and asking what was their 
grievance, Sf/ufter replied, O Kiſua / 
who knoweſt every thing, thou canſt not 
be ignorant of what has happened to 
us this day! Kiſna anſwered, Let me ſee 
the veſſel that was preſented you by the 
ſun; which being produced, X/ view- 
ed it on all ſides, and finding a grain of 
rice on the brim, he cat it; and by its 
multiplying power, gave it ſuch a virtue, 
that it not only ſatisfied him, but allo the 
Brahman and his thouſand followers; who 
thanked Naccod, the youngeſt brother of 
9ſufter, (who was ſent to bring them 
to dinner, ) that though they had not the 
leaſt appetite to eat ſince they had been 
waſhing in the river, yet they thanked 
his brother for his good intentions. 

This unfortunate company having thus 


the de/arts. wandered for nine years through the de- 


ſarts, at laſt reſolved to try their fortune 
at the court of king Weraart, of the 
tribe of the Ketteriis, in the country of 
Meſſedees. Sufafier being the firſt that 
went to king Weraart, being demanded 
who he was, he asked the king, whether 
he had not heard of the five brothers 
Panſpendaons : The king replying, he 
had; he told the king, that he had ſcr- 
ved them as their hiſtorian; and that if 
the king would receive him in the ſame 
ſtation, he would relate to kim the ad- 
ventures of that king, how he had loſt 
his kingdom at dice, Sc. The king plea- 
ſed with his propoſition, ordered him 
to ſtay at court, 'The ſecond brother 
encouraged by his ſucceſs, addreſſed him- 
ſelf likewiſe to the king, telling him, that 
he had ſerved Sw/ufler in the quality of 
a cook; who ordering him to drets a 
diſh of meat, he did it accordingly, and 
rages the king ſo well, that he made 
im his head-cook, 

The third, who was an excellent bow- 
man, thought fit to lay his bow and ar- 
rows aſide; and appearing in the pre- 
ſence of the king without any weapon, 
told him, That he had ſerved Suſſy/ter in 
his proſperity, in the quality of a Brab- 
man; but being now forced to bear his 
ſhare in the misfortunes of his maſter, 
he came to ſhelter himſelf under his royal 
2 The king being taken with 

is diſcourſe, received him into his ſer- 
vice. The fourth, aſter having paid his 


to Sufſufler, in which ſtation he was re— 
ccived by the king. The fifth brother 
not knowing what to ſay in his own bc- 
half, told the king, I hat he had been 
ſhepherd to him: in which ſtation he was 
likewiſe received by king Weraart. 

Droepeti being now alone, made like- 
wiſe her applications to the king, alledg- 
ing, T hat having ſerved in the quality of 
a maid of honour in the court of & 
ſufter, ſhe hoped to be received among 
the ladies of the court; which was wil- 
lingly granted her. Having thus con- 
tinued two years in their reſpective ſta- 
tions, they began to revive their hopes 
of ſceing their native country again, 
there being but one year more to the 
end of their exile. 

But Derſiende finding the time of their 
exile near expiring, ſent out certain fa- 
mous wreſtlers to try their skill with them. 
Theſe paſſing through ſeveral countrics, 
had vanquiſhed many of the Kagzas, and 
in ſcorn, carried their pictures tied to 
their knees, Coming at laft to king Ve- 
raart's court, they challenged, and kill d 
the king's brother- in- law; and were :or 
doing the ſame to the king ; who rather 
than hazard his perſon, oftered them his 
picture, to be carried in triumph upon 
their knees. But Suf/uffer being inform- 
ed of the matter, told him, That ſuch a 
piece of cowardice being unworthy of 
the name of the Kecteriis, he adviſed 
him to match him with his head-cook 
whom, as he ſaid, he had often ſeen 
wreſtle ſtoutly at the court of Sv/uſter. 
The king extremely pleaſed at this pro- 
poſition, asked the cook, whether he 
durſt engage with one of theſe famous 
wreſtlers; who having anſwered, Yes; 
and the appointed time being come, they 
went to it bravely, and held it for a con- 
ſiderable time with equal advantage; till 
at laſt the cook found means to twiſt his 
arms back, and ſctting his foot againſt his 
rump, threw him backwards, and killed 
him upon the ſpot. 

Der ſiende had no ſooner heard this un- 
welcome news, but he ſent his uncle with 
two hundred thouſand horſe into king Me- 
raart's country, to drive away all the cat- 
tle ; which being done accordingly, and 
notice thereof given to king Weraart, he 
put himſelf at the head of fix hundred 
thouſand horſe, and overtaking the enemy 
in a great plain, a bloody battle enſued; 
but h's forces being routed, he was ta- 
ken priſoner by the cacmy, 

The prince overwhelmed with tears, 
engaged the cook who had ſo wie ob- 
tained the victory, to go in purſuit of 

the 


Y ART | . 


reverence to the king, told him, That Bae 
he had been gentlenan of the horſe wwe 


„ > 
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Baldeus. the enemy; who coming in fight of them 
wv cryd aloud, Halt you robbers, releaſe 


W 


the king, or this day ſhall be your laſt. 
They laughed at this madneſs, till ſecing 
him lay about him with his weapons 
amongſt the hindermoſt, they turned their 
arms againſt him; but the cook aſſiſted 
by Kiſra's ſtren ſlew the the whole 
army, except one, whom he ſent to Der- 
ſiende, to carry him the news of this 
defcat. | 

He had no ſooner received theſe diſ- 
mal tidings, but he told taem, Certainly 
theſe are the Panſpendaons; go and put 


thy ſelf at the head of fix thouſand cho- - 


ſen horſe to revenge our quarrel. Accord- 
ingly, he entered king Weraart's territo- 
rics, making great havock among men and 
beaſts, without the leaſt oppoſition, Ve- 
raart not Key yon to oppoſe his forces 
(that conſiſted only oftwo hundred horſe) 
to ſo powerful an enemy. Suf/yſter vexed 
at his cowardice, told him, "That if he 
did not think fit to hazard his perſon, he 


ſhould give leave to the prince and his 


governor the Brahman, to go along with 
what forces he had, in queſt of the ene- 
my : which 'the king not refuſing, the 
Prince and the Brahman went after the 
enemy in their chariot 3 and finding them 
in battle array ready to receive them, 
the prince was ſo frightened thereat, that 
the Brahman was forced to tie him in 
the chariot, and cover him with a cloth. 
Then the Brahman attacked the enemy 
with ſuch fury, that notwithſtanding the 
inequality of their number, he ſlew them 
all (after a bloody engagement) upon 
the ſpot, except their general, who being 
made a priſoner, the Brahman gave him 
three or four ſound boxes on the car, 
telling him, That he ſhould go to his king 


to carry him the good news, but have a 


care how he ever came there again. The 
Brahman was To humble, as to beſtow 
both all the honour of the victory, and 
the booty upon the prince; who willing 
enough to accept of the ſame, made his 
entry in a triumphant manner into the 


city. 

Not long after kin Weraart playing 
at tables with one of his nobles, made 
his boaſt of the late victory obtained by 
his ſon, which Suſtuſter not able to 
brook, told the king, That what he boaſt- 
ed of did not belong to his ſon, but to the 
Brahman. The king hearing him ſay 
theſe words, threw the dice with ſuch vio- 
lence into the tables, that one of them 
flew into Suſſufter's face, and drew ſome 
blood from him: Sufſufter highly exaſ- 

rated at this affront, conſulted with his 
6 and ſiſter to leave the court ſecret- 
ly, and return into their native country, 

Vol. III. 


demand the kingdom of him. 
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the time of their baniſhment being near Baldæus. 


8 which they did accordingly. 

he prince no ſooner underſtood their 
departure, but he went immediately to 
the Ring, telling him, he was ſorry the 
king had taken ſo ill what Suffer had 
told him, it being nothing but the bare 
truth : for, ſaid he, it was not I, but the 
Brahman that obtained the victory; and 
it were they who have twice dclivered 


our country and your felt ſrom deſtruction. 


I adviſe you to take care what you do; 
for I aſſure you, they are the Pauſpeu- 
daons themſelves. 

'The king ſtood amazed at theſe words; 
And, is it poſſible, ſaid he, that I who 
am but a petty king, ſhould be ſerved by 
them? And fo ordering all his ele- 
phants, horſes, and chariots, to be got rea- 
dy, he followed them with all poſſible 
ſpeed ; and having overtaken them at laſt, 
he proſtrat ed himſelf before Syfſufter, 
ſaying, Moſt potent king / whom I am un- 
worthy to ſerve, pardon me for having re- 
ceived ſervices from you contrary to my 
knowledge, pray return along with me, 
that wwe may not take our leave without 
a merry cup. T will afterwards provide 
you with camels, elephants, horſes, cha- 
riots, and what elſe ſhall be requiſite for 
your journey. 2 being prevailed 
upon to return with the king to the ei- 
ty, they took their mutual leaves at a 
moſt ſolemn feaſt, with mutual demon- 


ſtrations of friendſhip; and being pro- 


vided with all neceſſaries for their jour- 
ney, returned towards their native coun- 
try. | 


WY 


But whilſt they were upon the road, Suſſuſter 
Suſſufter repenting of his former pride, Ch“ 


frequently ſent his prayers to Ki/ua, ac- 
knowledging his crime, for which he 
owned he had been deſcrvedly puniſhed 
by him : but the time of his twelve years 
banjſhment being now expired, he pro- 
miſed to ſerve him with all humili- 
ty, if by his aſſiſtance he ſand his bro- 


thers might be reſtored to their native 1; heard by 


country. 
acknowledgment, appeared to them, ask- 
ing what was their requeſt. Suſſufter 
anſwered, That Derſiende may be put out 
of the throne, and I be placed wok in 
his ſtead, Kiſua having promiſed him 
his aſſiſtance; ſaid, That they had beſt ſend 
a certain poet (Who ſtood hard by) to 
The 
t went accordingly, demanding the 
ingdom to be reſtored to the true owners, 
the term of the twelve years baniſh- 
ment being now expired. But Derſiende 


Kiſna well ſatisfied with this lim. 


anſwered, That he did not know the Derſiende 
Panſpendaons, and was reſolved to keeprefu{ss r2 


his crown in ſpite of them; 
9 T 


and ſo bid %% 4% 
he kingdom. 
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the poet to go out of his preſence. Ki 


4 underſtanding this anſwer, told them, 


K iſna vi- 


fits a foor 


Brahman. 


Perhaps he has taken it amiſs, that we 
have not ſent to him a perſon of a higher 
rank. The Pan/pendavns replied, Lhat 


their requeſt; which being approved of, 
Kiſua promiſed to go along with them 
in perſon. 


. 


Kiſna lodges with a Brahman : Goes to the Court of Derſiende, who 
engages in à bloody Battle with Suſſuſter, and is routed. Droe- 
peti is enjoyed by five Brothers. Kiſna viſits divers wicked Kings. 


The Conclufion of his Reign. 


med Midder, who fed upon alms, 
his wife was called Prediwette, both 
perſons very zealous in their deyotions 
to Kiſua; who being not ignorant of 
their zcal, reſolved to bleſs them with a 
viſit. Accordingly he came to the cot- 
tage of the poor Brahman; who, aſter 
having proſtrated themſelves at his feet, 
brought ſome rock-water (according to 
the cuſtom of the country) to waſh his 
feet. Xiſua told them, I intend to dine 
with you; and ſo laying himſelf down, 
pretended to ſleep, with an intention 


to obſerve all that paſſed in the cot- 
tage. 


Ragia Derſiende hearing of the com- 
ing of Rua to this poor cottage be- 
fore he had viſited his court, forbid all 
the inhabitants, un der pain of death, to 
furniſh the poor Brahman that day ei- 
ther with money or proviſions. The 
Brahman being in a great neceſſity, 
would fain have pawned his braſs kettle 
and frying-pan; but no body daring to 


lend him any money, or give the leaſt 45 | 


viſions, he returned in a very melancholy 
poſture. His wife bid him not deſpair ; 
telling him, that Kiſua knowing their po- 
verty, would accept of the will for the 
the deed ; and ſo ordering him to go into 
the garden to gather ſuch herbs as were 
there, and allowed them to eat, (tor the 
Brahmans dare not cat all ſorts of herbs 
or roots, as, for inſtance, the beets, be- 
cauſe they are red, and reſemble blood ;) 
which being done, ſhe dreſſed them, and 
having awakened Kiſna, offered it to 
him upon a Py/ang leaf: Kiſua asked 
them, Have you nothing elſe ? I ſuppoſed 
you would have made ſome cakes, The 
woman anſwered, That their poverty be- 
ing ſuch as not to permit them to do 
it; Kiſua bid her look backwards, where 
ſeeing in a corner a fine basket of 


fruits and ſweet-meats, ſhe proſtrated 
herſelf at his feet. 


T Eftenapour lived a Brahman, na- | 


Thus feaſting together, Ki/na asked 


them after dinner, what they requeſted 


of him? The Brahman replicd, Nothing, 
but that I may ſerve and love thee with a 
ſincere heart; that I may never ceaſe to 
pray to thee; and that when my ſout and 
body muſt be parted, my zeal for thee may 
nevertheleſs continue with me. Kiſna re- 


plicd, All this ſhall be 


forc riches, you ſhall likewiſe have your 


full ſhare of them. He had no ſooner ſpo- 
ken theſe words, but the Erabmau's cot- 


tage was in an inſtant changed into a mag- 
nificent ſtructure; and Kiſua preſented 
them with as much gold as was ſuffi- 
cient to maintain them in great plenty 
all their life-time. | 

Kiſna, after having once more impart- 
ed his bleſſing to his hoſt, departed, ta- 


Pair II. 


they were ready to throw themſelyes at Baldoys 
his feet, if he thought he would grant ww 


granted thee 5 Bleſs» him 
and becauſe thou haſt preterred piety be- 9% re: 


king his way toward the cattle of Der- Kiſna gee: 


in the eaſtern countries to give audience 
to their ſubjects. X/α was received with 
a great deal of reverence by ſome of 
the court; but the king looking upon 
him with an indifferent eye, asked him, 
when he came into the city, and why 
he would not pay him a viſit before the 
poor Brahman © Kiſua replicd, Riches 
are of no value to me; the meaneſt cot- 
tage of a bcliever I prefer before the 
moſt ſumptuous palace of a king. And 
why then, ſaid the king, would you come 
to court? I did come, replied Xu, in 
the name of the Panſ/pendaons, to de- 
mand thy kingdom, the twelve years exile 
being now expired. The king anſwered, 
I know them not, neither will I deliver 
the kingdom. Ki/va told him, That if 
he would not, he ſhould at leaſt allot a 
village for their maintenance. I will not 
give them the breadth. of a foot, antwered 
Der/iende. Then prepare your ſelf, an 
Kiſna; you muſt fight for it. | 


'The 


ſiende, it being then juſt three hours be- o the court 


fore ſun- ſet, the uſual time for the kings 2 


W | 


Ca 


W | 
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A battle 


ſought for 


tight een 
days * 


The Panſ/pendaons hearing this anſwer, 


preparcd for a vigorous war; and havin 


engaged king Weraart, and the potent 
Ragia Droepet ( Droepeti's father) in 
their quarrel, with tour other kings, they 
attacked Derſiende, who having drawn 
up his horſe in a great plain, a fierce bat- 
tle enſued, which laſted eighteen days, 
Kiſua fighting in a chariot drawn by 
oxen. 

In Derfiende's army was a famous war- 
rior, named Caran, who having (by his 
conſtant prayers) obtained a prodigious 
ſtrength from Kiſua, did perform won- 
ders in his chariot: Kiſua eſpying him 
at ſome diſtance, ordered Erfiende, (who 
ſat with him in the ſame chariot,) to 
break the wheel of Caran's chariot, which 
being done accordingly by a ſtrong ar- 
row, Caran came down out of his cha- 
riot, but whilſt he was buſy in mending 
the wheel, was by the ſame Erfiende 
ſhot with an arrow into the breaſt : He 
drawing the arrow out of the wound, 
cryed out to Kiſua, And is this the re- 
ward thou giveſt me for ſo many offer- 


The giant ings. Kiſna anſwered, Have patience; 


led. 


Caran li. my will is to deliver thee out of this 


troubleſome world, and to allow thee a 

lace in heaven, whither I am going to 
meet all the believers; (my time upon 
earth being almoſt expired,) after I have 
purged the world of the wicked. Caran 
was no ſooner ſlain, but the victory de- 
clared againſt Derſiende, whoſe forces 
were all ſlain upon the ſpot; (as were 
king Weraart and king Droepet on the 
other ſide,) and among them Derſiende 
himſelf, with his ninety nine brothers. 
Thus the Pan/pendaons being reſtored 
to the kingdom, they payed their con- 
ſtant devotions to Xiſua, who from thence 
returned to Davarca. 

All this while Droepeti had lived with- 
out the knowledge of any man; but 
peace and quietneſs being now reſtored 
in the kingdom, the five brothers were 
concerting all poſhble means how to en- 
joy Droepeti, without inceſt. At laſt a 
certain Brahman, named Wiſſumna, pro- 
poſed the following expedient. he 


year, ſaid he, has three hundred ſixty 


days, which divided into five equal parts, 
cach amounts to two months and twelve 
days. And it being your mother's will 
that the five brothers ſhould have an 
equal ſhare in Droepeti, Suſſufier muſt co- 
habit with her the firſt two months and 
twelve days, and the other four brothers 
ſucceſſively each his two months and 
twelve days: But to wipe off the ſtain 
of inceſt, Droepeti muſt after the expi- 
ration of cach reſpective term of two 
months and twelve days, purity herſelf 
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court, where being reverenced and 
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three times by the fire; whence it is evi- Baldi. 
dent, that the pagans aſcribed to the fire 
a puritying quality; from whom the * 
jews queſtionleſs took thit doctrine, 

and the roman catholicks their purgato- 


ry. This being approved of by the 


joint-conſent of the five brothers, it was 


further agreed, I hat he who ſhould 
tranſgreſs his limitcd time, ſhould be ba- 
niſhed for twelve years. But Sn/ufter 
willing to appeaſe the gods by ſacrifices, 
in conſideration of the great effuſion of 
blood, occaſioned by his reſtauration, 
conſulted the Geovgys, (a certain order of 
the Brahmans; ) who adviſed him to 
inſtitute a ſolemn feaſt, offer ſ:crifices, 
be liberal to the poor, and to maintain a 
certain number of learned Brahmans, to 
read and explain their holy writings. 
Sufſuſler obeyed, and performed every Suſfoſter 
thing with all imaginable exactneſs, or- erffice. 
dering a hole to be digged, which he fil- 

led with ſugar, butter, ſandal-wood, 
milk, rice, and betel, and offered roſes, 
flowers, ſpices, and other rich incenſc. 

This done, he invited Kha to a 
ſumptuous feaſt; and asking him, what 
acknowledgment he was able to pay him, 
for the many favours he had received at 
his hands, Kiſua anſwered, Take a white 
horſe with black ears and a yellow tail, 


and faſten a paper on his head with the 


following lines written in gold characters. 
Whoever meets me, and lets me paſs uumo- 
leſtea, ſhall worſhip me and Kiſna, who 
will reward their piety; but whoever flops 
me, let him prepare to fight. He further 
told him, That he ſhould give him his 
brother Erſiende for his companion, his 
intention being to purge the world of Kiſna vi- 
the wicked, during that ſhort time ee 
had to ſtay as yet upen earth. The p,vge it 
king obeyed, and having preſented his from the 
brother with a chariot, and put him at wicked. 
the head of a good body of horſe, he 
took his leave of Kia, who went his 
way, the horſe leading the van without 
a guide, 

This horſe paſſed through many king- 
doms, where every one that did read the 
inſcription, payed reverence to Ki/9. 
But coming into the territories of Sin- 
dera, who having received ſeveral ſignal 
ns Ae. from Kina, ſcized upon the 
horſe, by that means to engage Kiſna to 
come to court. Accordingly Kiſua (who He Gleſſes 
knew his intention) viſited him in his 3292: 


re- 
ſented by the king, he gave him his le 
ſing, and ſo ſet forward again to the 
king of Sudannewa. | 
'This king ſtopping the horſe, wor- 
ſhipped Kiſud, alledging, That he did 
not do it to engage with Ki/na, but to 


try 
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Baldæus. try his ſtrength againſt Erſiende. Kiſna 
accepted his excuſe, Er/iende drew his 
Comes to bow, and ſhot an arrow into his breaſt. 


Sudan- 


newa, who 


'The king lifting up his eyes unto heaven, 


is killed by and tearing the arrow out of his wound, 
Erliende. cryed, O Kiſua / doſt thou thus reward 


Comes to, 
and routs 
ſeveral 
kmgs. 


He leaps 
ever t 


walls of 
Mottera. 


* A kind 
of Indian 
weapon. 


were all flain upon the ſpot. 


thy adorers. My ſoul muſt now tranſ- 


migrate into another body. No, anſwor- 
ed Kiſua, thy ſoul ſhall aſcend to heaven 
in an inſtant, and enjoy eternal bliſs. 
Hence he travelled to the impious king 
Anſſalauw, who ſtopping the beeke, and 
bringing his forces to fight againſt him, 
ext com- 
ing to king Sallauw, he followed the 
footſteps of Anf/alauw, and had the 
ſame fate. Atterwards they came to 


Mottera, the reſidence of the famous 


giant Ragia Ferafingh, who had been for- 
merly deteated, no leſs than eighteen 
times by Kiſua. This giant having for- 
tified Mottera with high and ſtrong walls, 
drew out his forces into the field, himſelf 
being covered with a cuiraſs, or armour, 
that was both ſword and ſhot-proof. 
Both armies engaged one another with 
Fuch fury, that the like had never been 
ſeen before, with ſuch various ſucceſs, 
that it remained dubious, who was likely 
to be the vanquiſher, the night putting 
an end to the battel for that time. 

Kiſna be ing ſenſible that it would be a 
hard task to kill this giant, as long as he 
made uſe of this armour, got with Ex- 
ende over the city walls, having tranſ- 
formed both himſelf and Erfiende into 
the ſhape-of two old and tall Brahmans. 
In this poſture they ſeated themſelves 
near the Pagode, where the giant uſed to 
wafh himſelf, who coming thither, asked 
them, What is it you two devout men de- 
fire © ask and you ſhall have it, be it what 
it will. Kiſna replied, That kings were 
apt to promiſe much more than they in- 
tended to perform. The giant anſwer- 
ed, That was never his cuſtom, deſiring 
them to ask what they pleaſed, it ſhould 
be granted. The diſguiſed K/uα then 
asked the king to give him his hand, as 
a token of his ſincerity, which the king 
having done accordingly, All that we 
ask of thee, ſaid he, is, that whenever 
thou engageſt again againſt Kiſna, thou 
ſhalt not put on thy ſhot-free armour. The 
king, (though ſuſpeCting the matter) 
anſwered, Well, ſince I have given my 
word it ſhall be done, provided that he 
who engages in a ſingle combat with me, 
ſhall bring no bow and arrow; but if he 
fight with a Gors *, or try his skill with 
me in wreſtling, I am ready to anſwer him. 

Kiſna and Erſiende diſappeared with- 


out anſwering one word, and Er/iende's 


skill lying chiefly in his bow, he engaged 


that the night parting them, they refer- 
red the whole deciſion of the quarrel till 
next day; being both equally tired with 
wreſtling, they fought with the Gors the 
next day; they engaged moſt furiouſly 
all the day, giving one another moſt ter- 
rible blows, but with equal advantage; 
ſo that night approaching, they were 
forced to deter the final deciſion till the 
third day. Then it was that .the giant 
exerting all his force, gave ſuch frequent 
and terrible blows to Rhiim, Erfiende's 
brother, that being ready to faint, he 
was knocked down ſeveral times. But 
imploring Kiſua's aſſiſtance, he was en- 
dowed with new vigour; ſo that recover- 
ing his ſtrength, he attacked the giant 


Ferafingh afreſh, and at laſt laying hold 1, fi, 
on his legs, tore him aſunder, with his [erating} 
entrails hanging down upon the ground. 


Kiſua's forces ſeeing this ſpectacle, at- 
tacked his army, and flew them all upon 
the {pot, 

Kiſna in his return being met by S 
ſuſter, was entertained by him in a gar- 
den without the city, Er fande at the ſame 
time preſenting him with a garland of 
flowers. Kiſua being highly ſatisficd with 
him, ſaid, Defire what you think fit. But 
Erfiende excuſing himſelf, Kiſua told 
him, That his time upon earth being near 
expired, he intended to grant him what=- 
ever requeſt he could mate. Then, reply- 
ed Er/iende, beſtow one of your wives 
upon me, Kiſue anſwered, Take my 
chariot, and go to Davarca, viſit all the 
chambers of my Seraglio, and which of 
the ladies thou findeſt without me, take 
her for thy own, Erfiende went inſtant- 
ly to the Serag/io at Devarca, and en- 
tring the firſt chamber found Kha talk- 
ing with the lady; then going to the ſe- 
cond, he found him there likewiſe; and 
ſo in the third, fourth, and all the reſt. 
Being ſtruck with amazement, he returu- 
ed to the garden, where he had left X 
ua, and proſtrating himſelf, ſaid, O Kiſ- 
na, thou beeſt the true god, and preſent 
every where, pardon my errors.” Kiſha 
giving him his bleſſing, told him, He 

ould perſevere in his prayers, and ſo 
returned to Davarca. 


Kiſua afterwards ſeeing the cowherds ft in. 
multiply to fifty fix Karoo, (cach Karoo! creaſe of 


fhe cow- 


making one hundred Lak, cach wWhercof , 


is one hundred t houſand, ) or five hundred 
and ſixty millions living ſouls, and that 
they had increaſed as well in iniquity as 
in number, he was highly incenſed againſt 
them, declaring that he would root them 
out, not by his or other mens hands, but 


their own. 
It 


PART II. 


Erfiende's brother, (a famous wreſtler ) Bai 
in his ſtead. The combat was ſo equ 7 aldæus. 


The nin 


appear 
ance, 


CHAP. X. 


Baldzus. 


It happened that a great number of 


them being invited to a feaſt where X/ 


The ninth 
appe ar- 
ance, 


na was alſo preſent, they were ſo full of 
wantonneſs, as to ſtamp upon the preci- 
ous flowers called Ma//iou and Caſſomba 
(affording a moſt delicious tincture for 
dying) with their feet, Not contented 
thus, it being a moon-ſhiny night, they 
contrived to ridicule the " Mews. prophet 
Ruchi, whom they ſaw fitting very 


thoughtfully under a tree. For this pur- 
poſe they puta basket under a certain man's 


clothes, dreſſed like a woman ; and car- 
ry ing her to Ruchi, asked her, Whether 
this woman was to bring forth a male or 
female child ? He not minding them the 
firſt time, they pulled him by the arm, 
and asked him the ſame queſtion in a ve- 
ry rude manner a ſecond time; when be- 
ing, as it were, awakened out of his pen- 


fiveneſs, he told them, He ſhould bring 
forth an iron bar, which ſhould break all 
their skulls. 
theſe words, but the diſguiſed man was 
ſeized with moſt intolerable pains, which 
did not ceaſe, till he had brought forth 
an iron bar. 
an accident, they had recourſe to K 
na, who ordered them to go to the vil- 


He had no ſooner ſaid 


Being amazed at ſo odd 


lage of Perwatſpatang, ſcated upon the 
river, where they ſhould find a ſtone, 
wherewith they muſt rub the iron bar 
till it was reduced to powder, and then 
throw it into the river. They did as 


they were ordered: but no ſooner had 
they thrown the powder of the iron 
into the water, but the whole river was 
filled with reeds, or ſmall canes, as if 
it had been a foreſt, 'They gave an 
account of it to X/; who told them, 


It was well. 
It happened upon another feſtival, 


that the young tribe being merry toge- 


the Eaſt-India Pagans. 
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ther, one of the company took up one of Ba/dzus. 
theſe reeds from the ground, and ftriking WWW 


another over the head in jeſt, he ſaw 
him drop down dead before his feet. 
The friends of the deceaſed taking up 
another ſuch reed, ſtruck the other 


young fellow over the head, who like- 
wiſe falling down dead, his friends did 


the ſame to them, and ſo one to ano- 
ther, till they were all killed ; accord- 
ing to the prediction of Ruchi the 
Brahman. 

Kiſua having now fulfilled his office in 
rooting out wickedneſs among men, ſent 
for the Panſpendaons and Droepeti, and 


their mother, to Davarca, where he told 


them, That having ſelected them as well 


as his wives from the reſt, he would have 


them go to the mount Hemaat/ie] Perwet, 
whence they ſhould be taken up into 
heaven, Accordingly they went with 
Kiſna's ſixteen thoulad wives to the ſaid 
mount, the peak whereof nobody could 


reach but S/aufter ; however, they were 
all together drawn up inſenſibly through 
the air into heaven. 


Kiſna knowing that his time was come 
to leave the carth, he took a handful of 
duſt, and throwing it over the city, their 
golden ſtreets and houſes were in an in- 
ſtant tranſmuted into ſtraw, dirt, wood, 


and ſtones; which done, he aſcended Kiſna 4 f. 


ſtrait to heaven. The pagans are unani- 
mouſly of opinion, that in caſe the whole 
ſea was filled with ink, and the earth 
made of paper, and all the inhabitants of 
the terreſtrial globe were 8 
in writing, they would not be ſufficient 
to give an exact account of all the mira- 


ce 
heaven. 


fo 


7 he ſame 


cles wrought by Kiſna in one hundred i, /aid of 
years time, in the third period of theChrif. 
world called Duaper/inge, containing lab * 


eight hundred ſixty — thouſand years. 


CHAP, XI. 


The ninth Appearance of Viſtnum in the ſhape of Boudha, or Bodhe. 
His tenth Transformation into a flying Horſe, called Kallenkyn. The 


Origin and Actions of Bramma. 


HE Benjans tell us of Bodhe, that 

he has neither father nor mother ; 

that he is inviſible; but whenever he ap- 
pm. it is with four arms. He ſpends 
is whole time in praying with a deject- 
ed countenance to the great god, (called 
Mahadeuw by the Benjanis; ) and that 
after having continued twenty fix thou- 
ſand four hundred and thirty years, with- 
out performing any miracles, his time is 
expired upon carth, being the time we 
now live in, according to the computa- 

Vol. III. 


tion of the pagans. For purſuant to the 
computation of the Benjans at Suratte, 
there were in the year of Chriſt 1649 
paſſed four thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty years, and conſequently twenty 
one thouſand ſix hundred and cighty years 
to come. 

What is ſaid of this idol concerning 
his being born without father and mother, 
and his inviſibility, ſeems to have ſome 
relation to what they may perhaps have 
heard of Chriſt, as his four arms in- 
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Baldeus.timate his power, a thing frequently attri- giants and tyrants, ſeems to be a confir- Ba. 
A butcd to the pagan gods; juſt as the anti- mation of what we ſaid before, concern: WV Bald 
ent poets made their giants with a hun- ing ſome obſcure remnants of knowledge oy 


dred hands. The jeſuit Kircher attributes 
likewiſe four heads (but erroneouſly) to 
this Bodhe, (called Bhavani by others,) and 
ſays, That by his four arms they would 
repreſent the four clements, hat the 
ſaid jeſuit relates of Ramt zander, the ſon 
of Bal, who came from heaven to deliver 


his people from the oppreſſion of the 


among theſe pagans of Chriſt. : 
The Benjans tell us, That Ka/lcnkyn 151%: renth 
a white winged horſe, ſtanding upon „ 
three feet only in heaven, holding one 
of the foremoſt legs up without inter- 
miſſion. They ſay, That at the beginning 
of this Bale” Hr {ha the Benjans ſhall 
live piouſly and happily; but by de- 


recs 
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Baldæus. grees turn to all manner of impiety and 
wickedneſs for forty thouſand five hun- 
dred and ſeventy years. Then, ſay they, 
this horſe is to trample upon the earth 
with his right fore-leg with ſuch a 
force, that the ſerpent Signagie being 
no longer able to = the world, the 
Tortoiſe finding the whole burden laid on 
her back, will run to the ſea and drown 
the world; which is to be the concluſion 


of the laſt period of the world: after Balders. 
which, the firit is to begin again. For Www 
it is obſervable, that all the eaſtern pa- 
gans believe the eternity of the world, al- 
lowing only ſome changes from one time 
to another. 
'The whiteneſs of this horſe intimates 
the cleanneſs, its wings the aCtivity and 
agility, and the horſe itſelf the ſtrength 
of the god Viſtuum. It being certain, 
that 


—— g— 


=> "7 


—— — 
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Baldæus. that though moſt of the India pagans, 
and eſpecially the Malabars, are black 
themſelves, yet they have a peculiar 
eſteem for the white colour; as may be 
ſcen in the white cow of plenty, called 
Camdoga, and the famous white elephant 
of the king of Siam, mentioned in the 
firſt book. "Thus Virgil deſcribes Turnus's 
L. 9. En. horſe to be white.“ And of the ſtrength, 
activity, and excellency of a horſe, there 
are many paſſages to be found both in ſa- 
cred and prophane hiſtory. The wings 
attributed to this horſe, ſeem to be done 
in imitation of the Pegaſus of the an- 
cient pagans, which was placed by them 
likewife among the ſtars, What they ſay 
of the world's being caſt into the fea by 
the tortoiſe, appears to have ſome rela- 
tion to Noah's flood. And it is obſer- 
vable, that according to the doctrine of 
the Malabars, before the laſt metamor- 
phoſis of things, there ſhall be ſuch diſ- 
orders in the world, that the whole 
race of familics and tribes ſhall be con- 
founded. They ſay there ſhall but two 
pious kings be remaining upon earth at 
that time, viz, The kings of Vappi and 
of Aſari. 
Thus much of the god Ixora and Vift- 

Yum we muſt alſo ſay ſomething of the 

third, viz. Bramma, who owcs his ori- 

gin to Quiveliuga. Rogerius deduces his 
Origin ef origin from a flower- pot; but the com- 
Bramma. mentator upon Rogerius had ſufficiently 
ſhewn, that Tamara is quite another 

thing. Though this opinion ſeems to 

agree in ſome reſpe& with what father 

Kircher ſays in the ninth transformation 

of Viſtnum, vis. That he was transform- 
ed into Lotum, being a certain product 
of the ſea, and the opinion of the Egyp- 
tians, of Thales and the Stoicks, who 
acknowledged the water either the prin- 
cipal or the nouriſher of every thing. 

The Crea. The chief things attributed to Bram- 
tor of * ma by theſe pagans, are, That he has not 
we! only created the world, but alſo deter- 
mines the duration and times of all crea- 
ted matters: and as they alſo acknow- 
ledge him the ſon of God, and the ſu- 
preme governor of angels, nay, even aſ- 
cribe to him a human nature, ſo it is 
evident that theſe attributes muſt have 
their origin from what they have heard 

(though perhaps confuſedly) of Jeſus 
Chriſt the Son of God. 

They repreſent it with four heads, but 
ſay he loſt one by Ixora's means, to puniſh 
his pride. Hence it is, that the Brahmans 
now-a-days have no more than three books 
of the Vedam, the fourth, which treated 
of God, being loft. 

For the firſt of theſe books treated of 
God, and of the origin and beginning of 


PAR II. 


the univerſe. The ſecond of thoſe who have Bal 


das, 


the government and management there= wx, 


of. The third, of morality and true vir- 
tue. The fourth of the ceremonials in 
their templ.s, and ſacrifices. Theſe four 
books of the Vedam are by them called 
Roggo Vedam, Fadura Vedam, Sama Ve- 


dam, and Tarawana Vedam ; and by the 


Malabars, Icca, Icciyxa, Saman, and 
Adaravan, The loſs of this firſt part is 
highly lamented by the Brabmans. They 
allo attribute to him the preſervation of 
all created things; whence the modern 
Brahmans aſcribe all the good or bad 
fortune which befals mortals here upon 
earth, to the direction of Bramma, who, 
they ſay, has alſo prefixed every living 
creature his time of life and death. 
They further ſay, That not only the 
ſeveral worlds, but alſo the different fa- 
milies and tribes have their origin from 


Bramma. The ſuper-aereal world, they . in 


ſay, came out of his brains or face; for of te 


1 tee 
theſe pagans acknowledge certain celeſtial los 7 


orbs, with Ariftotle. The ſecond world“, 


they ſay, did come out of his eyes; 
the third out of his mouth, the fourth 
out of his left-car, the fitth out of his 
tongue and gums, the ſixth out of his 
heart, the ſeventh out of his belly, 
the cighth out of his privy-parts, the 
ninth out of his left thigh, the tenth out 
of his knees, the eleventh out of his 
heels, the twelfth out of the toes of his 
right- foot, the thirteenth out of the ball 
ot his left- foot, and the fourteenth out of 
the air that ſurrounded him. 

The Brabmans ſay they are the pro- 
duct of his brains, and the Nairos or 
ſoldiers, of his feet; as the Exaſtri (a 
ſort of kings) are out of his arm; which 
is the reaſon that they never make the 
ſame low bows before their kings, as their 
other ſubjects, but have the privilege of 
ſitting down in their preſence. Unto 
theſe fourtcen worlds as many divers 
ſorts of people attribute their origin. 


1. Such as are endowed with wiſdom. Fourteen 
2. Thoſe that are provident in their ac- 


tions, 3. Thoſe that are eloquent. 4. Such! 


as are cunning and deſigning. 5. Drun- 
kards and gluttons. 6. The generous 
and brave. 7. The idle and lazy. 
8. Whore-maſters and voluptuous per- 
ſons. 9. Labourers, artiſans, and han- 
dicrafts-men. 10. Peaſants and gardiners. 
11. - t —＋ other ſorts * 
ty people, who, they ſay, came out of the 
2 25 Ne 7h Thieves, mur- 
derers, and robbers. 13. "Thoſe that op- 
preſs the poor. 14. "Thoſe endowed 
with pecultar qualities, and an active ſpi- 
rit. ey further ſay, they can judge 
by the phy ſiognomy of a perſon, what 

part 
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CHAP. XII. 


more preſently. 8 

The Malabars ſay, Bramma has two 
wives, Sarofſody and Quiatry, who are 
both barren. The firſt being his own 
daughter, has given occaſion to a pro- 
verb among the Malabars, You muſt not 
do like Bramma. The equipage, or ra- 
ther carriage of Bramma is a certain bird 
called Annam by the Malabars ; for 
theſe pagans attribute to every one of 
their gods a certain horſe, or carriage, 
called Wahanam, which carries them 


from place to _ 'They further 
ſay, That this bird Aunam, if milk 
mixed with water be ſet before him, he 
will drink the milk, without touch- 


ing the water; an emblem of ſuch as 


GH A 


of the Creation, Quality, and Diviſion of the World, accur 
Opinion of the Learned Heathens. 


H E Benjans and Malabars conſti- 
ſtute God the creator of the Uni- 


verſe; for they frequently give God the 


title of Creator of Heaven aud Earth. 
We told you in the preceding chapter, 
that they attribute the creation of the 
world to Bramma; whereunto we will 
now add, that they ſay the power of 
creating the world was communicated 
to him by Viſtnum. They believe, with 
Epicurus and Metrodorus, more than one 
world, of which before; beſides which, 


geven Seas. they make ſeven great ſeas. 1. The 


Water-Sea. 2. The Milk-Sea. 3. The 
Cream-Sea. 4. The Butter-Sea, 5. The 
Salt-Sea. 6. The Sugar-Sea, 7. The 
Wine-Sea. The paradiſe they place in 
the Water-Sea; the pricſts M 1 Gogyes 
belong to the Mzlk-5Sea ; the voluptuous 
in the Cream- Sea; the fortunate and 
bleſſed in the Butter-Sea; the merciful 
in the Salt-Sea; thoſe who are liberal 
in giving alms in the Syugar-Sea ; and 
thoſe that live in great plenty in the 
Wine-Sea. 

Notwithſtanding this general opinion, 
the Prahmans maintain that the world 
was produced from an egg; of which 
opinion, it ſeems, were allo the ancicnt 
Egyptians, the Thebeans, Orpheus, Plato, 
and the Per/ians. 

The Malabars look for the origin of 
all things in the privy-member of their 
god ; which being too large, he could 
not enjoy his Wife Chatti; wherefore 
he was forced to cut it into eighteen 


pieces, which turned into divers ſorts 
Vo. III. 
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Baldeus. part of Bramma he was come from. Of 
the worlds and the ſeven ſeas we ſhall fa 
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know how to diſtinguiſh good from evil. Baldæus. 
They relate many other fabulous things; wY 

as for inſtance, That Bramma after a 

period of many ages, is to die, and be 

revived; that he has certain deputies 

or aſſiſtants, the chief of whom is De- 

wendra, the head of all the governors 

of the ſeven worlds which are beyond 

our world, met below the heavens, or 

Bramma's reſidence, In theſe worlds 

(lay they) the believers live after their 

death. They allow that ſome things 

of leſſer moment, ſuch as herbs, cu- 

cumbers, Sc. have been created by 

others ; but that all things of moment 

owe their origin to Bramma, who loſt 

one of his four heads, becauſe he had 


told a lie to Ixora ; and ſcveral ſuch ab- 
ſurditics more, 


8 


ding to the 


of arms; but the blood which iſſued 
thence, produced the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars; and ſome few drops falling up- 
on the ground, the roſes, and other 
ſorts of flowers: but all living crea- 
tures, both. rational and irrational, were 
brought forth by Ixora's cohabiting with 
Chatti. | 

The Brahmans further are infected Ridiculous 
with a ridiculous opinion, That the world _— 
is not round, but flat; and that conſe- ans con- 
quently the terreſtrial globe is not enclo- cerning the 
ſed in, or ſurrounded by the air, but li-fgureof | 
mit its extent by the horizon that 1s oi. Oe: 
vious to our fight: for they maintain, 
that the heavens are the uppermoſt halt, 
and the earth the lowermoſt of the egg- 
ſhell ; whence it is, that they conſider 
the heavens as immovable, and the mo- 
tion of the ſun, moon, and ftars (unto 
whom they attribute peculiar foals) to 
be like the fiſhes at ſea in the day, from 
caſt to weſt, and in the night from the 
weſt (not below, but along the edge of 
the horizon) to the north, and fo again 
to the caſt. If you object, that, accord- 
ing to their ſuppoſition, the ſun muſt 
never ceaſe to ſhine, they anſwer, That 
to the north there is a vaſt ridge of 
mountains called Mahameru, or Merouma, 
behind which the ſun, moon, and ftars, 
withdraw from our fight. "They add, 
That the world reſts upon an ox who, 
when he has a mind to eaſe himſelf, he 
throws the world from one of his horns to 


the other, which occaſions what we call 
carthquakes: 


9 N They 


— —ů—— — — 


— — 
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Baldæus. 


os oh 
concerning 


ita ma 
tude. a 
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gods; becauſe, ſay they, they enter into Ba/Je,,;, ; 
the compoſition of every thing upon w* 1 


They are alſo groſly miſtaken in the 
computation of the extent of the earth, 
which, the Brahmans ſay, is from north 
to ſouth a hundred thouſand Joxena s; 
whereas it is beyond all doubt, that 
the whole circumference of the globe 
amounts to no more than five thouſand 
four hundred German miles, reckoning 
fifteen of theſe milesto a degree, of which 
there are three hundred and ſixty. They 
alſo conſtitute no leſs than five elements, 
adding the heavens to the reſt; in which 
point, they follow the foot-ſteps of Ari/- 
fotle, who calls the heavens the firſt 
element. Theſe five elements, both the 
Brahmans and Benjans reverence like 


carth; whence they allot every one of 
them his peculiar Vabanam, or horſe. 
They have alſo invented no leſs than 
ſeven Padallas, as they call them, or ſub- 
terranean places, (not unlike the purga- 
tory and Limbus Patrum of our mo- 
dern Roman catholicks;) which inferior 
worlds arc known among them by theſe 
following names, Adela, Bidela, Sudela, 
Taladelam, Sadelam, Mahadelam, and Pa- 
delam; and are inhabited by men, who 
receive no other light but what certain 
ſerpents, carrying very bright ſtones on 
their heads, afford them. 


CHAP. XII 


The Opinion of theſe Pagans concerning the Soul, and its Tranſmigra- 
tion. The Form, Structure, Splendor, and Revenues of their Pagodes, 


or Temples. Of the Ceremony of waſhing of theſe Pagans. 


HE modern Brahmans, in imita- 
tion of the ancient Egyptians, Thra- 
cians, Druids, and Germans, believe that 
the ſouls were not ſuch from eternity, 


but created by God, and kept as part of 


his eſſence, till after the creation of the 
earth they were infuſed either into men 


The Pytha- or beaſts. Concerning the Pythagorean 


gorean 
tranſmi- 
ration of 


she ſouls. 


doctrine of the tianſmigration of ſouls, 
(ſo generally received among the modern 
Pagans) we have had occaſion to ſpeak 

ore in the deſcription of Ceylon ; we 
will only add in this place, what the Ma- 
labars 27 on this head, they are of opi- 
nion that this tranſmigration of the 
ſouls from one body to another, is inſti- 
tuted by God as a puniſhment for our ſins, 
which continues till they are either con- 
veyed into heaven or hell. They ſay 
there is a certain judge, named Chitra 
Putta, who judges of the actions of man- 
kind when they lie upon their death- bed, 
and determines according to their paſt 
actions, whether the ſoul of the deceas'd 
ſhall tranſmigrate into a dog, cat, crow, 
cow, king, Brahman, ſerpent, Cc. So 
that in caſe a perſon in his life-time has 
done a notorious injuſtice to another, his 
ſoul ſnall be tranſplanted into the body 
of a ſlave of the offended party. The 
reaſon why they abſtain with ſo much 
ſtrictneſs from all ſorts of meat, is no 
other, than that they are afraid, as Ter- 
tulliau expreſſes it, that in feeding upon 
a piece of beef, they may eat a piece of 
their father or grandfather. 


Theſe pagans have their Pagodes, or 
temples, erected to the honour of their 
idols, In the choice of the places, and 
manner of the building, they follow rather 
their inſtinct, or pretended inſpiration, 
than any general rule or method. Theſe 
Pagodes are, on the coaſt of Malabar, 
moſt commonly built of marble; and on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, of very large 
ſquare ſtone : ſuch is the moſt celebrated 
Pagode at Rammanakejel, a vaſt ſtructure, 
and endowed with vaſt revenues, by the 
great conflux of pilgrims that continu- 
ally reſort thither; of which I have been 
an eyc-witneſs my ſelf. 

he Pagodes of the Malabars are ge- 
nerally covered with copper, adorned 
with balls gilt on the top; within and 
without ſtand their idols with many heads 
and arms, ſurrounded on all fides with 
ſerpents. The Pagode is encloſed by a 
brick-wall, for the reception of the peo- 
ple, who do not enter the Pagode, but 
erform their worſhip in the court, as the 
ews did in the hall of Solomon. Hence 
it is, that the gates are well guarded, be- 
ing commonly either of marble, or covered 
with braſs, with the figures of clephants, 
tygers, bears, and lions upon them; and 
on the frontiſpiece many dreadful heads 
of lions, with hogs tusks, repreſenting the 
idol Patagali, Ixora's daughter, 

"Theſe Pagodes are not only maintained 
by the preſents that are conſtantly made, 
but have alſo a conſtant revenue from 


the cuſtoms of all commodities bought 
or 
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The build- 
ing of their 
Papodes. 


* 


Their re be- 
nuts. 
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Baldens.or ſold, an exact account whereof may 
be ſeen in Rogerius, J. 2. c. 10. Theſe 


Reverence 
or their 


Pagodes. 


Their 
waſhing. 


Pagans have alſo a great reverence for 
their Pagodes; whence it is, that the 
will not enter a Pagode with their Seri- 
pous, or ſlippers: and they always have 
their ciſterns at the entrance of the Pa- 
godes, to cleanſe themſelves before they 
enter; Juſt as the ſame is practiſed among 
the modern Mahometans in their Moſques, 
and as the ' pum had the Braſs Sea be- 
longing to the temple, for the Levites to 
waſh themſelves in. Linſcoten mentions, 
that the Pagan prieſts in Calecut be- 
ſprinkle thoſe that are ente ring the Pa- 
gode with holy water, like our roman 
catholicks. The pagans in Coromandel 
have abundance of ſmall Pagodes on theſe 
places, where they burn their dead, 
whereof I took particular notice at Nega- 
patan; and in Bantam, the richer fort 
maintain frequently ſmall chapels for 
their private uſe. Of the Pagodes in 
Pegu, ſee Caſp. Balbi; of thoſe of Ja- 
pan, Caron and Almeyda ; and of thoſe 
of China, Ferdinand Pintho. 

Their cuſtom of waſhing themſelves 
daily, ſeems not only to be introduced 
for the cleanſing and cooling of their bo- 
dies, but chiefly for the 1 of 
them from their ſins; for as theſe pagans 
make a diſtinction betwixt venial and 


mortal fins, cy regulate their waſhing 
h 


accordingly. e firſt they arc clean- 
ſed of by dipping the head under water; 
whereas to purity themſelves of the o- 
thers, viz. (ſuch as include the loſs of 
life or family, and fall under the cogni- 
zance of the civil magiſtrates, ) they 
dive the whole body under water. Their 
conſtitutions (being to them the ſame as 
our ten commandments) arc, | 

I. That thoſe of an inferiour rank 
muſt not touch thoſe of a ſuperior qua- 
lity, and the greater the difference the 
more 1s the 7 whence the infe- 
riour people cry out in the ſtreets Tinte- 
las, i. e. do not make your ſelf unclean, 
and thoſe of ſuperior rank Popo, give 
way; for if any of the common ſort ha 
pen to touch a perſon of a high rank, he 
becomes unclean, and muſt waſh himſelf 
with water, 

2. Thoſe that touch a dead carcaſs, 
nay, even any of the deceaſed kindred, 
within fifteen days after, become un- 
clean. 


bed, or the child. 

4. Or a woman that has her monthly 
times, till the fourth day. : 

5. All ſuch as are become unclean, if 
they touch another, he becomes ſo like- 
wiſe. 

| v 


3. Thoſe that touch a woman in child- % 
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6. If one that is unclean cats rice be- Baldezvs. 
fore he has cleanſed himſelf, he loſes the WYw 


advantage of his. family, and commits a 
mortal ſin. 

7. Perſons of quality commit a mortal 
fin, if they cat rice boiled by one of an 
interior rank. 

8. The ſame it is, if he lies with a 
woman of a low extraction. 

9. The Brahmans, though all of the 
ſame tribe, yet are not permitted to eat 
with one another: thus if any one tou- 
ches with his right hand (wherewith he 
cats) his neighbour, it is a venial fin, 
becauſe that hind is unclean by touching 
the rice; the ſame it is, if the fig-leat 
(which they uſe inftead of a twine thread) 
touches his that fits next to him: but if 
but one ſingle grain of rice ſhould happen 
to fall upon the fig-leaf of the others, he 
muſt not eat it, without committing a 
mortal fin. 

10, Immediately after dinner, or ſup- 
per, they take away the fig- leaves, and 
the leaſt grain of rice that perhaps may 
be fallen upon the ground, which.is laid 
up together in a certain place, becauſe 
all the remnants are unclean. The place 
where they have caten, they purify with 


cow-dung ; and if the leaſt grain of rice cow. lung 
ſhould be left behind, he that touches it, «ed 
becomes unclean immediately on that!“ 


part of his body which touched it, which 
muſt be purified by water. Thus if any 
body puts his finger into the mouth, 
nay, it two perſons of a different rank 
meet at a ciſtern, if but one drop of wa- 
ter that has touched the bedy of him 
that is of an inferior degree, happens 
to fall upon him of a ſuperior rank, he 
becomes unclean, and is guilty of a ve- 
nial fin, 


Their ceremonies obſerved in waſhing Nei ere. 


are, firſt of all, they fancy that the ſtone av) = 


on the edge of the ciftern is Bramma, 
the place where they waſh is Viſtnum, 
and the ciſtern itſelf Ixora. They enter 
the ciſtern quite naked, (their privities 
being covered only with a leaf,) and 
write with their fingers the ſyllable om in 
the water, and then with three fingers 
caſt up a little water into the air, inti- 
mating, that Ixora, Viſtnum, Bramma, 
have Pathed themſelves there 3 at the 
ſame time pronouncing theſe words, Tor- 
tum quenca bitten pava, i. e. By the tou- 
ching of this water, I have caſt away my 
in. Then parting the water with both 
their hands, they dip their hands in it, 
and thereby believe themſelves cleanſed 
from all their ſins committed by touching. 
Afterwards they caſt ſome water wit 
both hands towards the cight parts of 
the world, as a facrifice to the eight 
guardians 
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Baldeus.guardians thereof, ſay the Siri Pagode, 
WYW waſh their faces three times ſucceſſively, 


ſaying, Purify me. This done, they throw 
likewiſe ſome water towards heaven, as a 
ſacrifice to the ſun; and having waſhed 
their hands and feet, take a ſmall quan- 


| tity of the aſhes of cow-dung in the left 


hand, which being mixed with a little 
water, they ſay — i. e. be clean. 
Furthermore, as they ſuppoſe the left 
hand to be the earth, and the right the 
heavens, and the inſide of the hand the 

lace of propagation, they lay the right 

and cloſe upon the left, ſaying, Let this 
be the end of the world; and as they be- 
lieve that at the end of the world, Ix0- 


.retta is to be transformed into an egg, 


they imagine that the concavity betwixt 
their two hands repreſents the ſaid egg; 
whence (after having pauſed a while) 
they take away the right hand, ſaying, 
Heaven and earth are ſeparated; and then 
write with the forefinger of the right 
hand in the aſhes contained in the left 
the two ſyllables ja ra, intimating the 
conteſt betwixt the fire and air in the 
egg, in carrying the heavens to the top, 
and the carth underneath. This done, 


the 
aſhes o 


cow-dung 13 


ſacred with 
them, 


they lay their hands below the nayel, on 


the head, and afterwards upon the infe- 
rior parts of the body; they likewiſe 
touch the eyes, cars, feet, and heels with 
their fingers, extending now and then 
their hands, as it they were going to 
give ſomething: they likewiſe — their 
empty hands to the eight guardians of 
the world; and afterwards beſmearing 
themſelves with aſhes, with three fingers 
of the right hand (in honour of Bramma, 
Viftuum, and Ixora) on the breaſt, front, 
and ſhoulders, they then reckon them- 
ſelves clear and purified of all their fins. 
If you ask them what makes them uſe all 
theſe ceremonies, they give for anſwer, 
That they have two different laws, viz. 
the Carma and Nhana, one whereof con- 
tains inſtructions for the inward ſervice 
of god, the other for the exteriour or 
ceremonial part. They add, that Parexi 
Rama, when he made the ſea recede 
from the coaſt of Malabar, did recom- 
mend, in a moſt peculiar manner, the ob- 
ſervance of the Carma to the Malabars, 
whence Malabar to this day retains the 


name of Carma pumi, i. e. the country of 
Carma. 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of the Holy Aſhes uſed in anointing themſelves, and of their Feſtivals. 


12 aſhes of cow- dung are a thing 
in ſuch requeſt among the Indian 
pagans, that they with it beſmear every 
morning their front, breaſt, and ſhoul- 
ders; every king maintains in his court 
a certain perſon, who every day, carly in 
the morning, expoſes a good quantity of 
theſe aſhes upon a fig-leat in the market- 
place, when every one that pleaſes comes 
and takes ſome part thereof for his uſe : 
of theſe aſhes they alſo offer daily ſacri- 
fices to their 4 The Gogyes attend 
conſtantly near the Pagodes, with a whole 
bag full of theſe aſhes, which they diſ- 
tribute to the people; who in return give 
them ſome alms. They always appear 
beſmeared with theſe aſhes, in which 
conſiſts a Beat part of their holineſs, 
their god Ixora being alſo bedaubed with 
theſe aſhes; the reaſon whereof, as they 
relate it, 1s this. 

We told you before, that Ixora, or 
Quiven, having undertaken to keep Qui- 
velinga, the aſhes which ſettled within 
the ſhell rendered Ixora immortal. Vift- 
num being defirous to enjoy the ſame 
prerogative, ſeized upon a cow, and car- 


rying her to Calaja, Ixora's reſidence, he 
9 


ſnatched away ſome of theſe aſhes ; 
which Ixora perceiving, he ſtruck out 
ſeveral of her teeth by a blow he gave 
her; which falling upon the earth, pro- 
duced a kind of large water melons, cal- 
led Abobacus by the Portugueſe, How- 
ever, Viſtnum keeping cloſe behind his 
cow, he gathered the next dung, and 
burnt it to aſhes 3 whence it is, that to 


this day, theſe pagans have ſo great a 


veneration for the cow-dung, that they 
believe it purifies every thing upon earth. 
The ſaid cow brought forth a bull-calf; 
unto which Ixora gave the name of Irixi- 

aten, and uſed him inſtead of a horſe. 

he Malabar women, though otherwiſe 
pretty cleanly, yet are ſo intoxicated to 
this ſuperſtition, that they cleanſe their 
chambers and their ciſterns with cow- 


_ | 

he Samoryn or king of Calecut, wa- How the 
ſhes himſelf every day before dinner 5 1006 of by 
and when he goes to the Pagode, the way g, [ 


; g rrfies him- 
from the ciſtern to the Pagode is covered [elf 


with cow-dung, upon which they ſtrow 
roſes and other flowers; beſides that two 
women, cach with a pot of cow-dung 
mixed with water, walk juſt before him; 


and 
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the upper orifice of the ſtomach, upon Balde;. 
the breaſt, front, head, and crown of ww 
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iron nails with the points inwards in Baldevs. 
their wooden ſlippers, or ſandals. Some www 


Baldeus. and the place where he dines is after- 
Wyw wards conſtantly cleanſed with cow-dung. 
They relate farther of the cow, that 

uenavady and Superbennia did fit be- 
twixt her horns, the ſun and moon in her 
eyes, Bramma's two wives in her ears, 
[xora in her noſe, Viſtuum in her tongue, 
in her thighs the Rixii, the four books of 
the Vedam in her four legs; that her milk 
is the true Ambroſia, or Amortam, and 
her piſs the T:rtam, or the water fit to 

urity themſelves from their fins : whence 
it is, that when they ſee a cow ready to 
piſs, they catch it with their hands, drink 
a little of it, and with the reſt waſh their 
faces. As theſe pagan kings claim the 
patronage of cows, ſo the Samoryn of Ca- 
lecut is attended every morning early b 
ſix boys, all over beſmeared with freſh 
cow-dung, with garlands of flowers on 
their heads: as ſoon as the Samoryn 
riſes, they pay him reverence; who orders 
them immediately to give the flowers 
to the cows, which they do. 

'They have not the ſame regard for 
the bulls and oxen, though they make a 
bull the father or author of the royal fa- 
mily of the Exaſtri, from whence the 
kings of Cochin, Cranganor, Cananor, 
and others are deſcended : they relate 
that all the males of this family being 
extinct, a woman of the ſame tribe being 
begot with child by a bull, revived the 
{aid family. 
Opinion of 'The Malabars alledge the following 
the Mala- reaſon for the aſhes of the cow-dung ; 
bars of the They ſay that the Lingam, (i. e. mem 
cow-4W%8- brum virile) of Ixora, before it was cut 

in pieces, being ſo long that it reached 
up to his forchcad, let fly ſome tew drops 
of ſced, which happening to light into 
his fiery eye in the front, was burnt to 
aſhes immediately. Hence it is that in 
Canara, betwixt Cananor and Manzalor, 
there are to be found a certain order of 
pretended holy religious men, living con- 
ſtantly in the Pagydes. Theſe appear in 
the . quite naked, and making a 
noiſe by the ringing of a bell they carry 
along with them, the women (without 
diſtinction of age or quality, even to 
the queens) come running out to touch 
their privy members. 

That the Egyptians, and after them 
the Jeus, had a peculiar veneration for 
cows and cal ves, is ſufficiently evident 
from many paſſages in the ſcripture; 
and the aſbes of the red cow are mention- 
ed, Heb. ix. 13. and Numb. xix. 

Beſides this purification, theſe pagans 
have alſo their meritorious acts of pie- 
ty; ſome of the Gogys carry iron col- 
lars about their necks, walk conſtantly 
with iron fetters and chains, and have 
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have been known to tie themſelves with 
ropes to a tree, till they expired in great 
torments. 

I ſaw 1657 one of theſe Gogys at Co- 
lumbo, whoſe arms were grown together 
over his head, a poſture he had choſen 
out of devotion, Others of this ordcr 
never ſleep, but pray inceſſantly; of 
this kind are alſo to be found in Japan 
and Ching. 

Another meritorious act of the pagans, 
is the viſiting their celebrated Pagodes, 
and other holy places, (like the pilgrima- 
ges of the romaniſts,) as the famous Pa- 
gode Rammanaksjel, the Adams mountain 
in Ceylon, and divers other places at Su- 
ratte, Davarca, Mottera, Caſi, Bengale, 
and Ayotia, twelve leagues from Caſi; 
for which reaſon it is, that the rich erect 
Pagodes, Fans, (called Ammalams,) and 
ciſterns, tor the conveniency of the tra- 
velling men and beaſts. 

The Malabars have a peculiar way to 
merit the forgiving of their ſins; There 
grows a certain ſtone, called Talagramma, 
on one fide of the mount Mahamera, 
near a river-ſide, (which the Gogys al- 
ways carry about them,) ſome whereof 
contain gold, and are then called Fere- 
nia Querpam; one of theſe carried in a 
veſlel, and in another the five following 
things belonging to the cow, viz. the 
cream, milk, butter, piſs, and dung, 
mixed together, called by them Pan- 
chaviam wine, and afterwards put into 
the other veſſel, wherein lies the Tala- 
gramma, and given to any perſon whilſt 
he recites the Vedamantiram, (a prayer 
of five words,) purchaſes pardon for all 
ſins, deſtroys his enemies, reconciles him 
to his friends, and procures riches. This 
prayer is in high veneration among the 
Brahmans, which they uſe conſtantly 
when they are ſitting down to eat; but 
no body dares to ſay it in the ſtreets. 
'The five words are Paneſua, Apaneſua, 
Vineſua, Udaneſua, and Sumaneſua; the 
firſt ſignifies the ſoul or /pirit; the ſecond 
the poſteriors, where the excrements 
are 143 ; the third the Hearing; 
the fourth /ecing; the fifth the /ane/- 


ling. 
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They have alſo their feſtivals: One of Their fei. 
the moſt remarkable feſtivals of theſe wl. 


pagans, is celebrated in honour of Vi- 
num or Ixora; though the Malabars ſo- 
lemnize certain feſtivals, as that in honour 
of Ixora's ſpouſes, which are not regard- 
ed by other Brahmans, which beginning 
the 8th of Jan. continues for nine days, 
the ceremonies may be ſeen in Roge- 
rius, 1.2. c. 12, The feaſts celebrated in 

9 Y honour 
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Baldzus. honour of Ixora and Viſinum, are called 
ww Trenaces and Panduga, The Gentives, 


Malabars, and inhabitants of Coromandel, 
alſo ſolemnize a feaſt to the memory of 
the nativity of Viſtuum, and his tranſ- 
formation into Ki/1a in Auguſt, when 
they adorn their houſes with all forts 
of greens, which ſcems to have ſome 
reſemblance to our chriſtmaſs. They 
alſo uſe another feaſt to the honour of 
Viſtunm, in remembrance of the ſixteen 
thouſand virgins; it begins the eighth 
day after the full moon in Ocober. T hey 
have alſo a feaſt in honour of Viſtnum's 
ſpouſe, called Laſceni by thoſe of Coro- 
mandel this is celebrated by the Brah- 
mans wives in September tor nine days, 
when they pray tor the long life of their 
husbands, and to obtain riches. They 
have alſo two other feaſts in July and 
November. They obſerve beſides this 
certain days, as ſacred and fortunate; as 
the firſt day of every month, the day of 
the Solſtice, when the ſun turns from the 
north to the fouth. 

They pay every morning their reve- 
rence to the ſun, and having waſhed 
themſelves three times, they throw the 
water with their hands upwards, to pre- 
vent (as they ſay) the evil ſpirits from 
keeping the ſun betwixt the mountains. 
The new year they begin with the new 
moon in April, as the modern Jews in 
the month Abib. They call the new 
years feaſt Samwat/aurad: Panduga, Pan- 
Auga ſignifying as much as a teaſt, and 
Samwatſaram a year, as Adi is the firſt 
day of the month; for they have twelve 


July 4jadam, Auguſt pawanam, Sep- 
tember Badrapadam, October Aſwyum, 
November Carticam, December Mar- 
giſaram, January Ponjam, February Ma- 
gam, March Paelgouman. And becauſe 
theſe twelve months are not equivalent 
to the months of the ſun, they have 
every third ycar a leap- year, conſiſting 
of thirteen months, which we have only 
once every tour years, 

Beſides the names of every month, 
and of every day in the week, the Mala- 
bars have a peculiar name for each da 
in every month. They have alſo peculi- 
ar names for each year, as far as ſixty 
years, unto Which they add the word 
Samwatſaram, ſignifying a year, which 
however is often left out fr brevities 
ſakc; then they ſay, Prabawa the firſt, 
Pinawa the ſecond, &c. Jaja the ſixti- 
eth, meaning the Samwatſaram, or year. 
They compute by ſixty years, juſt as the 
greets do by their Oùympiads; they alſo 
name the days of every week (like the 
antient pagans) after the planets: thus 
Suria ſignifies to them the ſun, and Fen- 
ara the moon, whence they call Swria 
Waram the ſunday, and the monday Fen- 
dra Waram. 

They divide each day into thirty 
hours, Juſt as the gentives divide their 
day and night into fixty hours, ſome 
whereof they account fortunate, and 
ſome unfortunate, OF the pagan feaſts 
you may conſult Carolinus, chap. 22. 


CHA P. XV. 
Of the Faſt- Days of the Pagans ; and their Origin. Their Marriages 


and ſolenm 'Oaths ; Ceremonies 


s the pagans pray conſtantly thrice 
A a day, viz. in the morning, about 
noon, (when they repoſe themſelves, ) 
and in the evening, ſo they have their 
ſolemn faſt-days : one of theſe is called 
Egadexi, which word (in their learned 
language, called Samoſcrad, or Hanſoret, 
as Kircher ſtiles it, which is in the ſame 
eſteem among the Mzalabars, as the latin 
in Europe) ſignifies as much as eleven, 
or the eleventh, becauſe it is kept the 
eleventh day after the full moon, and 
again the eleventh day after the new 
moon; ſo that they have two of theſe 
faſts every month, viz. one every fifteen 
days, when they abſtain from cating all 
the day long, or at leaſt till four or five 
a- clock in the afternoon, when they muſt 


uſed with their Sick and Dead. 


not feed upon fleſh, or fiſh, or rice; 
but only upon fruits, peaſe, beans, milk, 
and ſuch like, and not drink the leaſt 
ftrong liquor. 


The origin of this faſt-day is ridi-o-igin of 
culous enough. They tell you, That % &/ 
young fellow, much addicted to venery/"** 7 


; ee San ad 
going one night very late to viſit hisgas.. 


miſtreſs, could not light on a boat to 
ferry him over the river; however, being 
reſolved not to depart, he ftaid there 
all night, and did fall aſleep, without 
having caten any thing all that day. 
Next morning early pafling the river, as 
he was going to his miſtreſs's houſe, he 
met with a camel juft at fun-rifing, at 
which throwing a * ac it hit aceiden- 


tally upon ſome flowers, and caſt them 
from 
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months in the year, viz. April called Baldzy; 
Thefiram, May Weiwiacan, June Yeftam, wwe 


Wh 
tal 


It; 
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Baldus. from the ſtalks upon the ground, and fo 
WY W he came to his miſtreſs. 


fat. 


It; orig in. 


After ſome years happening to die, and 
being carried before Chitraputrey, he 
could not produce any good works he 
had performed in his lite-:ime to inti- 
tle himſelf to the paradiſe, except this 
his accidental faſting, and the throwing 
down of the flowers at ſun- riſing, which 
he interpreted as a ſacrifice intended for 
the ſun, Chitraputren, alter a long hear- 
ing condemned him to the infernal re- 
gions; yet in conſideration of his faſting 
on the 11th day after the full- moon, ha- 
ving the favour granted him of abiding 
tor ſome days in the paradiſe, he was 
asked what paraiiſe he would chulc ; 
he anſwered, The Woman's-Paradiſe. 
Being conveyed thither accordingly, as 
he was in bed the next night with one of 
the ladies, he broke out into moſt dread- 
ful ejaculations; and being asked by his 
bed- tellow the reaſon, he replicd, Becauſe 
I have ſo ſhort a time to flay in this para- 
diſe. The woman, who had taken a liking 
to him, told aim, That he ſhould riſe car- 
ly in the morning, waſh himſelf all over, 
and at the gate watch the coming of the 
ſervants of [xora, who were then going 
into the wood of roſes, to gather flowers 
for their maſter ; the bad him to crowd in 
among them, and having gathered the 
moſt odoriferons flowers he could find, 
offer them as a preſent to Ixora. He fol- 
lowed the woman's advice; and havin 
gathered the moſt ſweet- ſcented flowers 
he could, offered them to Ixora ; who ex- 
tremely pleafed with this preſent, asked 
Chitraputren, who this young man was; 
he told him, he was a perſon condemned to 
the infernal puniſhments. But Ixora or- 
dered him co remain in paradiſe with the 
ſame woman, and to gather flowers for 
him. Now, becauſe this young man got 
into paradiſe by his faſting, the pagans faſt 
upon the before- mentioned eleventh day. 


Theſecmd They have another faſt, called Qui- 


veraſiri, which deduces its origin from 
Quiven, (the ſame as Ixora,) and Rajiri, 
1. e. the night, ſignifying as much as 
a vight-faft, or Quiven's night. It falls 
ont in February; and being one of 
their eſtabliſhed faſts, is kept with a 
great deal of ſtrictneſs, they being for- 
bid either to eat or drink, or to ſleep 
all that night, which they ſpend in re- 
hearling the fictions of their gods, and 
walking round the Pagbdes till day- break, 
when they ſacrifice to the idol, and give 
alms to the poor; which done the faſt is 
ended. 


The origin of this faſt they aſcribe to 


one Berz, a famous hunter; who going 
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one evening abroad to ſhoot ſome birds, Bald-1s. 
got upon a certain tree near a ciſtern, WWW 


called Cuola, the leaves whereof ſmell 
as ſweet as flowers. Being very eager at 
the ſport, he tarried upon the tree all 
night; and to paſs away his time with- 
out ſleeping, he pulled off conſtantly the 
flowers of the tree; which he throwing 
one after another upon the ground, one 
of them did tall upon Quivelinga; who 
happened juſt to lie under the tree 
without Heri's knowledge, who returned 
to his own home the next morning, 

Some years after the ſaid Beri hap- 
pening to die, and being carried be- 
tore Chitraputren, tlie judge of the dead, 
he found, upon examination, that havin 
committed many crimes in his lite-time, 
by killing the wild beaſts, he was con- 
demned to the infernal regions. But as 
Jewen, or Jamma, the chieftain of the 
devils, and his company, were hurry ing 
him along, they were met by Ixora; 
who being informed of his faſting all 
the night long upon the tree Cola, 
and his offering of the flowers to Quive- 
linga, he delivered him immediately out 
of the devil's hands, and ſent him into 
paradiſe. 

Some tell a different ſtory upon this 
head, viz. That Beri perceiving a tyger 
under the tree, was forced to remain up- 
on the tree all night without cating any 
victuals. They alſo tell you the dialogue 
betwixt Ber: and the tyger. Heri, it 
ſeems, told the tyger, That whereas he 
was not able to faſt above three days, he 


defired him to let him go unmoleſted to 


his houſe, where he would take leave of 
his wife, and return again, The tyger 
replied, No; for, ſaid he, if I let thee 
come down fately, thou wilt certainly 
kill me with thy bow and arrow, which 
thou didft leave under the tree whilſt thou 
waſt climbing up to fetch a pigeon 
thou hadſt ſhot before. But Ber? taking 
an oath by Ixora, that he would return, 
the tyger let him paſs. Beri being re- 
turned home, told his wite what had 
happened, and that he muſt return to the 
tree, where the tyger ftaid for his com- 
ing. The woman offered to 'go in his 
ſtead; and ſo did his children, to be de- 
voured by the tyger, alledging, That with- 
out him, they thould be deprived of all 
ſubſiſtence. But Ber: not approving 
their choice, they went all together to 
the tyger ; unto whom Heri ſaid, purſu- 
ant to his oath, he was come to be de- 
voured by him, But the woman entreat- 
ing the tyger to devour her in his ſtead, 
as not being able to ſubſiſt without him, 
and the children making the ſame pe- 


tition 
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Baldæus. tition to him, the tyger was put to ſuch a 
YM nonplus, that he did not know what 


The third 


faſt 


Its origin, 


Hy the 


god of 
lote was 


killed by 
Ixora. 


The fourth 


faſt. 


to chuſe ; but whilit he was ruminating 
upon the matter, Ixora threw a net over 
them, and ſo drew them all into pa- 
radiſe. | 

The third faſt, called Tirinadira, is 
kept only by the women, having got 
its name from the 27th day of the gth 
month; on which day Canteven, the god 
of love, being killed by Ixora, the wo- 
men were ſo grieved thereat, that they 
would not touch the leaſt catables all 
that day; and ever ſince kept a faſt on 
the 27th of December, in memory of this 
diſaſter, being much about the ſame time 
we celebrate the feaſt of our Saviour's 
nativity, They ſay, the reaſon why Ixora 
killed this Cauteven, or Cupid, was be- 
cauſe the laſt was fallen in love with Pa- 
rameſceri, Ixora's ſpouſe; for which reaſon 
he burnt him to aſhes with his fiery eye 
on the forehead. But the Brahmans ſay 
that Ixora being for a conſiderable time 
employed in holy matters, and there- 
by become forgettul of Parameſceri, the 
addreſſed herſelf to Cauteven, to infuſe 
into her husband freſh ſentiments of love; 
but ſhe atterwards no ſooner underſtood 
his death, than ſhe died for grief. Be- 
ing however brought to lite at the foot 
of the mount Timana, (where ſhe ſtaid 
for ſome time after to do penance, and 
thence got the name of the daughter of 
the mount Timana, ) Ixora appearcd to 
her, promiſing to continue his conjugal 
love hereafter. Parameſceri took this 
opportunity to deſire [xora to revive Cu- 
pid from the dead, with this addition, 
That he fhould remain immortal for ever 
after: whence they ſay, that Cupid reigns 
all over the world by the ſtrength of 


imagination in both ſexes. By which 


they ſeem to intimate, that as the in- 
clination to love ceaſes in old perſons, 
it is conſtantly revived in the young 
ones; and ſo will continue as long as the 
world ſtands. 

They have another famous faſt, called 
Maſaupaſa, from the word Maſa, (which 
in the high Malabar tongue ſignifies a 
mouth,) and Upaaa, a faſt, being the moſt 
ſacred of all their faſts, beginning with 
the laſt day of Odfober. 

Such as keep this faſt, having firſt 
waſhed and dreſſed themſelves very clean, 
repair to the Pagode of Viſtnum; and the 
next day being the 19th of November, 
after having changed their clothes, go 
round the ſaid temple early in the morn- 
ing one hundred and one times, and the 
moſt devoted one thouſand and one times. 
The ſame they repeat every day during 
the whole November and December, mut- 


tering all the while by themſclyes the Baller: 
words Naraina and Aquanama, firnames ww 


belonging to Viſtnum. All this while 
they mult cat nothing but milk and figs, 
neither look upon a woman, and think 
or ſpeak of nothing but what relates 
unto Viſtnum. The next following. ycar 
they take the ſame courſe, beginning with 
the 1ſt day of December, and continuing 
till the 10th of January, in all, forty 
days. The third year they begin with 
the 1ſt of January, and continue the 
ſame devotions till the 1oth of February; 
and thus the fame ſucceſſively for nine 
years longer, till the number of twelve 
years being compleated, they obtain a 
general pardon for all their treſpaſſes. 


Concerning their marriages, Poligamy, Their mar. 
and ſome other matters relating to this“. 


purpoſe, we have had occaſion to ſay 
ſomcthing already in the deſcription of 
Ceylon + we will now give an account of 
ſuch things as were not mentioned, or at 
leaſt, not circumſtantially in that place. 
The firſt is, That the Brahmans are not 
only at liberty to marry as many wives 
as they think fit, (a privilege they always 
enjoyed, as may be ſeen out of their an- 
cient records, called Poranes,) but alſo 
may chuſe their wives out of four dif- 
terent tribes, juſt as the Levites enjoyed 
the privilege of marrying in what tribe 
they thought fit among the Jews, 

As to their marriage ceremonies, ſome 
precede the marriage it felt, ſome are 
concomitant to it, and the reſt follow 
It. 


The firſt thing they obſerye, is to Afarriage 
conſult an aſtrologer about the poſition“ De 


of the planets, and the time or hour 
when it is fortunate for the bride to be 
married; for which reaſon they alſo 
conſult on what day of the month, and 
under what conjunction the bridgroom 
is born, Next they apply themſelves to 
a Brahman, or prieſt, who for four days 
ſucceſſively before the wedding, burns a 
little rice and butter mixed with eggs, 
for a ſacrifice, The time of the ſolemn 
promiſe or engagement approaching, they 
light a large wax-candle, and put ſome 
rice pon the table of Quenavady, the 
huge devouring elephant before ment ion- 
ed. This done, the bridegroom throws 
a necklace, or Taly, with ſome gold faſten- 
ed to it, about the bride's neck, as a 
token, that the engagement is now made; 
whence the Malabars call marriage Ni- 
tha, i. e. an obligation. The wife, after 
the death of her husband, always breaks 
this necklace, as a token, that the li- 
gation is diſſolved; aſter which the bride 
faſts fiftcen days. 


After 
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After the copulation is performed, 
they entertain their friends at a feaſt; 
but the young couple are not bedded 
till about eight or ten days after: for 
before they can actually cohabit, they 


muſt attend a fortunate conjunction of the 
planets; and before they enter the bed- 
chamber, perform their prayers at the 


door, in the compiny of a pricit, who 
gives them his bleſſing. The next fol- 


lowing day the new-married couple take 


a piece of cloth cut at one end, where- 
with they go a fiſhing in a river, The 
firſt fiſh they take, they touch on the head 
with a great deal of reverence, and ac- 
cording as they take more or leſs fiſhes, 
they ſhall have few or more children; if 
they catch nothing, the woman is to 
prove barren. 

As the chief reaſon why they marry ſo 
young among the Brahmans, is their 
tondueſs of a maidenhead, fo, on the other 
hand, nothing is more deſpicable among 
them than a maiden come to a full age ; 
which has introduced the cuſtom of beg- 
ging portions for maidens that they may 
be married in time. 

The Indian kings that are not Brah- 
maus, never marry, but only keep certain 
miſtreſſes, whoſe children do not inherit, 
nay, cannot as much as challenge the leaſt 
prerogative in reſpect of their nobility : 
ſo that here obtains the axiom, Frudas 


ſequitur ventrem. The kings ſiſters are 


Their man- 
ver of ta 
king an 
bath. 


generally married to ſome other ſove- 
reign princes; who mutt faſt fifteen days 
before marriage. The Najros have like- 
wiſe no ſettled marriages ; whence their 
wives are are ſtiled Paraſceri, i, e. wo- 
men for many. The Brahmans tak: as 
much care to couple a bull and a cow to- 
gether, as other people do in marrying 
their children, 

Theſe pagans perform their ſolemn 
oaths near a Pagode; and the Brahinans 
of Coromandel, in the preſence of a prieſt, 
near a holy fire, juſt as the Romans uſc 
to do in the prefence of their prieſts, 
the Athenians before the altar, and the 
Arcadians during the ſacrifice. Theſe 
pagans being ready to take an oath near 
the Pagode, they put three fingers of the 
right hand, viz. the thumb, the next, and 
the middle-finger, into an carthen veſſel 
filled with melted butter; this done, 
they put a leaf into the ſame butter, 
which they tie cloſe round their three 
fingers: after three days the ſaid leaf is 
taken off in the preſence of the king or 
prince of the country; if his fingers are 
not burat, his adverſary ſuffers puniſh- 
ment; but if he proves hurt, he is ſure to 
be puniſhed. 

Vor. III. 
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They have another way of taking an Baldey:. 
oath, no leſs dangerous than the ſormer WWW 


he that takes the oath is obliged to ſwim 
croſs the river, betwixt Cochin and Cran- 
ganor, Which is full of crocodiles ; and 
it he that has taken the oath eſcapes 
without hurt, he is ſuppoſed to have ta- 
ken a juſt oath, 

In Canara they have another way: for 
they put ſome adders and a lemon into 
an carthen veſſel; and if he that takes 
the oath, takes the citron out of the veſ- 
ſel without receiving any harm, he has 
truly ſworn. The inhabitants of For- 


moſa, when they take an oath, break only 
a ſtraw to picccs. 


Whenever any body fills ſick, the pa- at cere- 
tient need not Car to be diſturbed with _ 0 
e w. 
the ir dead 


much phyſick, ble:ding, clyfters, and 
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ſuch like, their chief remedy conſiſting and fick. 


in faſting, ſometimes more than is con- 
venient, They allo ſend forth continual 
praycrs, to obtain a happy tranſmigra- 
tion of the ſoul, and exhort the patient 
to rehearſe continually the name of god; 
and when his ſtrength fails, his friends 
repea* the ſame in his preſence; becauſe 
the Brabmaus arc of opinion, that he 
who dics with the name of god in his 
mouth, goes directly to the paradiſe: 
for the ſame reaſon they alſo diſtribute 
alms to the poor. If they give the pati- 
ent any medicines, they are generally 
laxatives of freſh herbs, a little milk, 
Canſic, (or rice and water boiled together,) 
a little ſaffron, ginger, or lecks. 

When the patient is near expiring, 
they reiterate their prayers, beſprinkling 
them with holy water of the river Ga- 
ges; for they ſay, that the infernal judge 
ſends his ſervants to torment them at 
that time, and that they ſend forth their 
prayers to Viſtnum, to ſend one of his 
ſcrvants to deliver the dying perſon out 
of their clutches. 

After their deceaſe they waſh the 
corps, afterwards ſhave his beard, ſtop 
his mouth with betel and lime, wrap him 
in a ſhrowd, and laſt of all cloſe his cycs. 
Of the burning of their dead, we have 
ſpoken before, in the deſcription of the 
funcral ceremony of the prince of Ceylon, 


and Rogerias * has given a more ample, f. e. 
account of the whole matter. Some of 1g. 


theſe pagans bury their dead near their 
habitations, and without the cities, (like 
the Athenians and Romans,) and cover 
them with ſtones, for fear the jackalls 
and other wild beaſts, ſhould dig them 
up and deyour them. 

They faſt and ſhave their heads for 
their deceaſed friends; and if they be of 
royal extraction, all the ſubjects are obli- 
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WY bar, the next relations do not ſtir out of 


doors tor fifteen days, ſleep only on mats 
upon the ground, and do not aſſiſt at the 
uſual ſacrifices. When I mention fiſting, 
I mean, that they only cat a little rice at 
noon: After ſcven days, they ſend for 
the barber ; who having cleanſed the 
houſe with milk and cow-piſs, and the 
perſons belonging to it, they gather up 
the aſhes of the deceaſed perſon, after the 
expiration of the fifteen days; and ha- 
ving put the ſame 1nto an urn, they throw 
it with great lamentations into the river, 
the ſea or any other water. This done, 
they purity the place where the corps 
was burnt, and plant there a fig-tree. 
Atterwards changing their clothes, and 

cing cleanſed by repeated waſhings, they 
put an end to the mourning, except the 
next heir, who continues in mourning a 
whole year, during which he abſtains from 
fleſh, fiſh, eggs, wine, nay, even from 
their beloved Hetel. No perſon muſt 
touch his head, neither muſt he cohabit 
with his wife: beſides which, he is obli- 
ged to perform daily the following cere- 
mony: he takes a ſmall quantity of boiled 
rice, made up in form of a little ball; 
this he lays upon a fig-leaf ſpread upon 
the ground without the houſe-door, and 
taking part of another fig-leaf, he bends 
it together, fancying all the while, that 
the d-ceaſcd is there preſent to eat the 
rice- ball; then taking a little rice mixed 
with butter in both his hands, he turns 
his face about, as if he were looking to 
put it into the mouth of the deceaſed 
perſon. This done, the ſtanders-by 
clap their hands together, a ſignal to 


ball of rice preparcd for the deceaſed 

rſon ; which if the crows do, the heir 
is at liberty to go to his dinner; but if 
they do not, it is looked upon as an ill 
omen, and the whole ceremony conſi- 
dered as fruitleſs, 

At the conclufion of the mourning, 
the relations of the deceaſed are invited 
to a ſplendid feaſt, where however they 
mult not cat either fleſh, fiſh, or eggs ; 
and none but the richer ſort are invited 
to partake of it. 'This they repeat once 
a year, on the ſame day the deccaſed di- 
ed, to the memory of their friend. I 
will not enlarge myſelf in this place 
upon that moſt barbarous cuſtom of ſome 
of theſe pagans, for the wives to burn 
themſelves alive with the dead carcaſes 
of their husbands, a thing ſtill practiſed 
in the moſt populous city of Pandi; for 
when the funeral ceremony of Vinepi 
Naigne, the prince of the country, was 
ſolemnized with great pomp, three hun- 
dred of his wives did precipitate them- 
ſelves alive (under the ſound of drums 
and trumpets,) into the ſame hole fil- 
led with burning oil, butter, and other 
combuſtible matter, which burned both 
his and their bodies to aſhes, We con- 
clude with a hearty wiſh, that theſe 
poor wretches, quite enrangled in the 
darkneſs of paganiſm, may through his 
mercy, and with the aſſiſtance of ſuch 
magiſtrates as ought to keep a watch- 
ful eye over their actions, be in time 
brought to the true knowledge of the 


goſpel, 
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646. Surrendered, 6 
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and its extent, 505, 506 
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Candea conquered by Raja Singa, 754 
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Carpenters office, Page 307 
Carracks, their navigation to the Faſt Indies, 

355 
Carreas, a tribe of Indians, 740 


Carthagena founded; its ſituation, buildings, 


93 
Carthagena, 374 
Caſpian /ea, 382 
Caſtro, viceroy of India, relieves Diu, 537 
Cat, no Indian animal, 99 


Catavelli, | 729 
Catechiſm introduced among the Indians not 

to be alter d, 716 
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Catherine made queen of Candea, removed 
from Manaar, her ſuperſtition, and recep- 
tion at Candea, 604. Is crown'd, 605. 
Her reflections on a murder committed b 
the Portugueſe, 607. Falls ſick and dies, 

| 022, 023 
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Cavendith's voyage round the world, 

360, 361 

8 river in Chile, 18 
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himſelf, and marries queen Catherine of 
Ceylon, 612. Converes the ſtates, and 
what was concluded, 618. Beſieges Wa- 
lane, raiſes the ſicge, 622. Falls jick, aſ- 
ſembles the ſtates, his ſpeech, 623. Declares 
the adminiſtrators of the empire, and ſellles 
it, 624. Delivers his chilaren to them, 

625 

Ceremonies of Pagan Indians in waſhing, 

815 

Ceremonies with their ſick and dead, 8:1 

Ceſſares, Indians ſuppoſed to be Spaniards 
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Ceylon iſland, its extent and diſcovery, 399. 
Arrival of Portugueſe there, boo. Its 
fertility, | 745 
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745 
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Changane, | 725 

Chapter of St. Jago iz Chile choſen by the 
king, 110 

Chatham, its conventency for the navy, 411. 
Exceptions againſt it, 


412 
Chavagatzery, 728 
Chaul, 540 
Chengier , 586 
Chico river in Chile, 21 


Child, bird in Chile, 35 
Children in Ceylon never marry without 
their parents conſent, 740 
Chile kingdom, its ſituation and climate, 1. 
Tis diviſion, temperateneſs, is free from 
lightning, 2. From poiſonous Creatures, 


Vol. III. 


and bugs, its climate and ſoil lite Europe; 


2, 3. Etymology of the name of Chile, 

27. Its vaſt riches, Page 103 
Chiloe, iſlands of Chile, 45 
Chittiis, à 7ribe of Indians, 740 
Chivias, a 7ribe of Indians, ibid. 
Chom, or road of Sohali 512 
Chono i/lands of Chile, 46 
Choros, /bell-f/h in Chile, 31 


Chriſtians of St. Thomas decay'e and re- 
ſtored, had their own biſhops, acknowledge 
the juriſdiftion of Rome, 574. Where they 
inhabit, their doftrine, ibid. 

Chriſtians i the Wannias, and Manaar, 


Cibil Herb, its virtues, £ + 
Cingaleſe and Malabar tongue bath uſed in 
Ceylon, 715 
Cingaleſe go over is their emperor, 705. A- 
tacked in vain, 709, Roited, 6317 
Cinnamon zree in Chile, 42 
Cinnamon, and its tree diſenibed, 745, Three 
forts of it, 747 
Civil war betwixt the heirs of the empire of 


Peru, | 97 
Clerk of the navy, his duty, 288 
Clerk of the ſurvey at Chatham, his duty, 


289 
Clerk of the rope-yard, his duty, 290 
Clerks of the check, their duty, 289 
Clotaing of the Chilenian iſlanders, 71 


Cochin city, Chriſtians and Mahometans 
lived in it, not wholeſome, but plentiful, 567. 
Its churches and monaſteries ;, an unſucceſs- 
ful aſſault upon it, 568. Beſieged a ſecond 
time by the Dutch, 566. Surrendered to 
them, 570 

Coxſwain and his mate, their office, 310 

Coco iſlands, 48 

Coco- Nuts in Chile, 8 

Coco- Nut, why it has the print of a man's 


face, 


760 
Colcura river in Chile, 19 
Colderon 7!ow:, 586 


Colina river in Chile, 17 
Columbo relieved, boo. Beſieged by the 
Dutch, 649. Furicuſiy ply'd with great 
Cannon, 650. Aﬀfjaulted by ſea and land 
with ill ſucceſs, 653. Want in the town, 654. 
Sally with two hundred blacks, 655, More 
particulars of the fiege, 656. Famine in 
the town, 660. They fire briskly upon the 
beſiegers, 661. Falſe attack upon it, 
664. The Dutch aſſault and enter the 
city, but are repulſed to the baſtion of 
St. John; their ſlain and wounded in the 
aſſault, 683. Cannon planted by them on 
the baſtion to play into the city, 684. Ar- 
ticles of ſurrender propoſed by the beſieged, 
ibid. Articles granted them, 685. The 
city ſurrendered, 686, What was found in 
t, 704 
Columbo, iss fiege according to the Portugueſe 
account, 68 7. Number of people in the 
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City, 689. Condudt of the governor, ibid, 
The city ſummoned, 690. General aſſault, 
ibid. The Dutch repulſed, 691. The go- 
vernor”s ſon killed, 693. Blacks turned out 
of the city, 694. The city neglected by thoſe 
of Goa, famine increaſes, deſerters hanged, 
1bid. Meſſengers come with letters fromRaja 
Singa, 695. Cats and dogs ſold at a great 
price, ibid. Exiremity of want, 696. 
Moridlity, 697. Succeſsful ſalley, the city 
enter*d by the Dutch, 698. Hot engage- 
ment in the city, 699. It is ſurrendered, 
only one hundred and ninety marching out, 
700. Origin of the city, 701 
Columbus offers his diſcovery to ſeveral kings 
and princes, and is rejected; the queen 
of Spain imbraces it; he ſails upon his 
diſcovery, 80. Had but ninety men in his 
ſhips, 81. Lands, and takes poſſeſſion, 82. 
Is put in irons, bis expreſſions thereupon, 
and be dics at Valladohd, 84 
Combat of elephants, 517 
Commodities ſold in Ceylon, 748 
Commotion in Candea appeaſed by the em- 
_ refs, 013 
Compariſon betwix! the limes under queen 
Elizabeth, and king Charles I. 259. Be- 
twixt the antient trade and the new, 395. 
Betwixt the Weſt-India trade, and our 
fiſhery, 5 40s 
Competition between France and Spain by 


ſea, N . 343 
Compoſition of the Serpent s-Stone; 591 
Conception city and bay in Chile, 18 


Conception city in Chile founded, 123. Its 
ſituation, latitude, and character of its in- 


habitants, 124. Rebuilt, 133 
Conception by fancy, 761 
Conchalli ſpring in Chile, 25 


Conditions of the truce betwixt the Dutch 
and Portugueſe in India, „„ 
Conſiderations offered to the miniſtry of Eng- 
land by Sir William Monſon, 
Conſtellations of Chile, 
Conſtitutions of Pagan Indians, 315 
Conteſt bet2wixt the Indian Gods Ixora, Bram- 
ma, and Viſtnum, 757 
Conſultation about the Dutch general's going 
to Raja Singa, | 669 
Contents of à leiter ſent to Raja Singa, 707 
Contra-Rotulator of the admirally, 287 
Contributions Ander queen Elizabeth to car- 
ry on the war againſt Spain, 259 
Contrivance of Portugueſe, 630 
Conveniency of a Lecture of Navigation, 393 


Converſion of Indians, 544 
Cook of a ſhip, his office, 311 
Cooper at /ea, his office, ibid. 
Copiapo river in Chile, 16 
Copiapo port in Chile, 30 
Copiapo valley deſcrib'd, 105 
Coptes, 57% 
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Coquimbo port in Chile, 
J 


Coquimbo, or La Serena city founded in 

Chile, abounds in rich meta's; its advan- 
-. tageous ſituation, Page 120 
Cordage and tackling for ſhips, and match 

for fire-arms in Chile. 8 
Cordillera mountain in Chile deſcrib'd, g 
Coronados river in Chile, 21 
Corporal his Office, 310 
Correſpondence with the eaſtern chriſtians 

neceſſary, 577 
Cortes goes to diſcover Mexico, 92. His ex- 


Ploits, 370 
Cos an Indian mile, half a Dutch league, 
513 

Coucon port in Chile, 30 
Coukeringh he giant ſlain, 788 


Coulang, its air wholeſome, 558. The natives 
treacherous ; beſieged a ſecond time by the 


Dutch, 579 
Countries whence India commodities are 
brought, 355 


Coutinho ſucceeds Almeyda as viceroy of In- 


dia, 527 
Cow of plenty, 778. Cow dung uſed for puri- 

Ping, 815 
Coypo - iver in Chile, 


19 

Cranganor city and river: The city taken by 
the Dutch : Was an archbiſhoprick, 566. 
Had a college of Jeſuits, and one called of 


Chanotte, 367 
Creator of the world, 812 
Creed in the Malabar language, 594 
Crocodiles in Ceylon, 749 
Croſs found in the ruins of Goa, 54.4. 
Crowing of a cock admir'd by the Indians, 
| 6 
Cuba, 83, . 
Cubagua, | 377 
Cudaguel /ake in Chile, 17 
Cumana, 377 
Curarava river in Chile, 19 


Cuyo province of Chile, remarks on it ; an 
inland country, 54: Its ſituation, 56 
Cuyo Indians of a copper colour, 72. More 
hairy than the Chilenians. Their women 
paint their faces green. Proof of their 
agility. They pretend to an inſtinft in find- 
ing things loſt, 73. Build no houſes, 74 
Love to be independant, ibid. 


D. 
AMAN, 539 
Danes ſail to Ceylon, are rejected, and 
return to Denmark, 629, 639 
Danger in attempting to take Algier, 224 
Danger to ſhips upon accidental meeting with 


whales, 486 
Darida, 762 
Darien, 375 
Daughters iz Chile are riches to their parents, 

2 

Decan kingdom its limits, Pn 
Delightful proſper, 25 
Delora 
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Delora river in Chile, Page 17 
Demonſtrative proof of the weal!b of Chile, 

| > rac 118 
Deſert i/land, 732 


Deſerters, 648, 661, 662, 663, 704 
Deſperate old Ind ian, 69 
Diamonds, 588 
Difference betwixt the countries on the eaſt and 

weſt-ſide of the mountains of Chile, 22 
Difference bz!wixt the king of Spain's ſhips 


formerly and now, 312 
Difference betwwixt Spaniards and Portugueſe 
about the Eaſt Indies, 358 


Difference among Portugueſe generals, 564 
Differences with the Dutch at Suratte about 
cuſtoms, 506. Betwixt Almeyda and 
Albuquerque, 527. Betwixt two brothers 
in Ceylon, fomented by the Portugueſe, 
702. Betwixt Badur and the Portugueſe, 


531 

Different ſeaſons on the north and ſouth ſides 
| of the mountains in India, 583 
Directions of an admiral to his ſhips if they 
loſe company, 294. 
Diſaſter of king Harry VIIT's ſhips, 194 
Diſcouragement /s ſeamen, 293 
Diſcovery of America proſecuted, 84 
Diſcovery of /everal countries, 349 


Diſcovery of the Hollander's trade, and 
their circumventing us therein, and how 
to reduce the fiſhing into our hands, 466 

Diſcourſe of the ſhipping of England, and of- 
ficers of the kings ſhips, 292 

Diſcourſe of the North-Weſt Paſſage, 384 

Diſſave, a governor in Ceylon, 648 

Diſtances from port to port round America, 

379, 380 
Betwixt Jafnapatnam and Columbo, 713 
Between ports in the North-Sea, 4.46 

Diſtinction of the ſtrength of ſhips, 312 

Diu city deſcrib d: Its origin, 523. Attack'd 
by the Portugueſe, 525 

Diu ifland taken by the Portugueſe, 532 
Beſieged and relieved, 533. Relieved again, 


Diviſion of limits beiwweeu Dutch and Por- 
tugueſe in Ceylon, 556. Among great 


men in Ceylon, 612 
Dog frights the Indians, 88 
Dominico Corre deſerts to the Indians, ts 

made general, and is murdered, 608 


Drake's voyage to the Weſt-Indies, and ac- 
tions there, 147. His voyage to the road 
of Cadiz and Tercera iſlands, 148. His 
voyage with Hawkins to the Weſt Indies, 

_ where both died, 159. He was vain-glo= 
rious, 359. His voyage round the world, 


360 


Drink, which moſt proper in India, 592 
Droe, the north-ſtar, 801 
Droepeti's origin and qualities; ordered to be 
ſtripped, 802. Deliver'd by Kiſna; goes 
into exile, &c. 803 


Dutch Admiral refuſes to take ih his flag to 


the Engliſh, Page 214 
Dutch that have paſſed the Streights of Ma- 
gellan 10 litile purpoſe, 362 
Dutch, their character, 402, 499 
Dutch hip taken by ſtratagem, 452 
Dutch fleet in danger of being loſt, 579. Sails 
to Cochin, 580 
Dutch invited into Ceylon by the emperor, 
632 


Dutch envoys ſent to Ceylon; have audience 
of the emperor, 634. Their proceedings 


and Diſpatch, 635, 637 
Dutch ſquadron ſent to Ceylon, 639. Ar- 

rives there, 640 
Dutch ſhips ſent to Goa, 658 
Dutch ſhips arrive at Surat te, 659 
Dutch general preſented with an Elk by the 

emperor in Ceylon, 66 


Dutch receive Intelligence of Portugueſe /uc- 
cours coming to Columbo, 75 
Dutch priſoners eight ſent out of Columbo, 
680 

Dutch interpreter eſcapes from the emperor 
of Ceylon's camp, 708 
Dutch paſs the river Alicaon, and beat the 
Portugueſe, 713 
Dutch march from Manaar 10 Jafnapatan; 
their paſſage over the river; they take that 
city, 717, 718. They worſt the Portu- 
gueſe at ſea. 720 


E. 


ARL of Cumberland's expedition with 
ſeven ſhips, 183. His next expedition 
with eight ſhips, 156. Again 1o the coaſt 
of Spain, 157. His voyage to Puerto 
Rico, 181. His deſign; his error in the 
voyage, 182. Exception againſt his enter- 
prize, 183. Takes the town and fort, 184 
Earl of Efſex's voyage to the iſlands to little 
or no effett, 164 
Earl of Northumberland's voyage, 264 
Eaſtern churches deny the ſupremacy of the 
Roman /ee. 576 
Eaſt Indies, the beginning of the Engliſh 
reſort thither, 342 
Edgar, king of England maintains the pre- 
rogative of the ſeas, >". 202 
Election of an admiral, his qualifications, 
and duty, 294 
Elephants of Ceylon, how taken and tamed, 


; i 748 
Emanuel Diaz deceives the Portugueſe, 608 
Emeralds, 590 


Emperor of Ceylon joins with the e 
631. Dies, 032 

Encouragement to merchants in Chile, 

Engagement between the emperor of Ceylon 


and the rebels, 672. Betwixt the Dutch 
and Portugueſe, 712 


Engliſh 


2 
£ 
' 
ö 


Engliſh that attempted to paſs the Streights 
of Magellan, and failed, Page 361 

Envoys, /ent by the emperor of Ceylon, view 
the place where the Dutch general was 
killed, 675 

Epiſtle of Sir William Monſon 7o all Sea- 
officers and ſailors, 281 

Error of tran/migration of ſouls among Jews 
and Druids, 


| 73¹ 
Errors of the earl of Northumberland's 


voyage, 205 
Errors in the attempt upon Algier under king 
James I. 22 
Errors in the expedition to the ifle of Ree un- 
der king Charles I. 244 
Eſperanca river in Chile, 22 
Eſtimate of /hips for carrying fiſh abroad, 482 
Eunuchs, divers ſorts of them, _ 756 
Euxine /ea, 38 
Examples of the goodneſs of generals towards 
enemies, 2 


Examples of great men who have refuſed to 
take baſe advantages of their enemies, 274 


Excellent paſtures in Chile, 23 


Exceſſive cold, a remarkable inſtance of it, 102 


Exhalations and other meteors, II 
Exhortation 4% pay ſhip-money, and contri- 


bute to curb the inſolencies of the Dutch, 253 
Exiſtence of God, 753 
Expedition of the Engliſh 10 Portugal, 151 
Expences at /ea, how to be ſaved, 276 
Exploits of Portugueſe at Adem, and other 


places, 355 
Eyou river in Chile, 19 
F. 
1 of Dutch i India, 547 
Famous robber taken, 649 
Faſts of the Indian Pagans, their original, 
818 
Feather beds not uſed in India, 592 
Fertility of the coaſt of Chile, 31 
Feſtivals of the Mogul, 517 
Of the Malabars, 818 
Fight at ſea with ſhips how lo be managed, 
318, 320 
Fight of galleys, 321 
Fights be!wwixt the Dutch and Portugueſe, 
637, 648 
Figucira routed, and conſternation on that ac- 
count at Columbo, 638 
Fine iſlands in Chile, 46 
Fire engine of the Jurks burt by ie Portu- 
guele, 533 
Fireſhip hurt, 535 
Fiſh on /he coaſt of Chile, 32. In Ceylon, 
149 
Iloto to be vended in England and 
abroad, 475 
I" 1ſhermen vaten by the Dutch, 667 


iſhing vpon ſeveral coaſts to the ſouthward, 
481, 482. To the northward, 483, 484. 
In Newtoundland, 485, 486 


] 
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Five Portugueſe galleys engage three Dutch 


veſſels, Page 712 
Flag, the ceremony of wearing it, and uſe - 
made of it, 326 
Flamencos, birds in Chile, 35 
Flavio Amalphy jfr/t found the uſe of the 

loadſtone at ſea, 302 


hg of England in the Downs, and nothing 
one, 


| 170 
Fleet of eleven hundred fail under king Ea. 


ward III. 248 
Fleet of Portugueſe caſt away, 656 
Fleets that have been loſt, and that have paſ- 

ſed the Streights of Magellan, 52 


Fleets of Spain and England at ſea, 155 
Florida, 


b 373 
Flying e, 33 
Forbuſher's expedition at ſea, 156. Again 

to Breſt, 158 


Formoſa iſland, its miſerable condition, 569 
Fort built at Cananor by the Portugueſe, 


558. Beſieged and diſtreſſed by the Indians, 
but not taken, 561 


Forts of the Chilenians, 63 


Fountains, ſprings, and brooks in the moun- 
tains of Chile, 


14 
Fountains of Chile, 24 
Four principal officers of the navy, what ſort 

of men they muſt be, 290 


Four remarkable diviſions of time, 708 
Francolins fowl in Chile, 


3 
French debarr d fiſhing on the Engliſh coaſt, 


210 

Fruits of Chile deſcribed, 6 

Funeral feaſts of Malabars, 760 
G, 

ALE deſcribed, 644 

Gallegos river in Chile, BE 

Gallinaſos, birds in Chile, 34 


Galleys, how they may be uſed in England, 
323. Their uſe in lime of war, 324. 
The beſt place in England for them, 325 

Gama's reception at the Sammoryn's court, 
562. His ſpeech to that king, and his anſwer, 
503. Gets aboard; his letter, and the 
king's anſwer, ibid. 

Ganges river, 592 

D. Garcia, new governor of Chile, lands at 
Quiriquina, 134. Lands on the continent, 
and raiſes a fort beats the Indians that 
attack him; is reinforced; gives Caupo- 
lican baille, and beats him, 135. Raiſes 
another fort, and again beats the Indians, 

136 

Garcia de Noronha, viceroy of India, 3 
with Mamud, 534 

Gargolas, Birds in Chile, 35 

Gaſca ſent from Spa in to quell the rebellion 


in Peru, 368 
Geldria, Dutch fort, 587 
Generous wine in Chile, 7 
Georgians, | 575 


Glants 
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Giants among the Chilenian Iſlanders, Page 
I 

Gigantes river in Chile, 4 2 
Goa, its Air, taken by Albuquerque, 541. 
Loſt again, 542. Retaken, ibid. Its in- 
habitants, 543. How to be blocked 'up by 
ſea, 546. Blocked up by the Dutch, 548 


God of love killed by Ixora, 820 
Goga city, 513 
Gold, great plenty in Chile, 7. More of it 
than ſilver, 8 
Gold Mines in Chile wrought, 118 
Good rowers among the Chilenians, 71 
Goodnels of the i/le of Ceylon, 714 
Gors, an Indian weapon. 808 
Grain of Chile, 6 
Granate ſtone, 591 
Grand pilot, his duty, 289 
Great $1045, | 23 
Great oppoſition made by the Indians of 
Chile. 103 
Great rains, 736 


Greeks, 574. They uſed five days before 
Eaſter to excommunicate the pope, 576 
Guaſcar Inga taken priſoner 3 and is put to 


death by order of Atagualpa, 98 
Guaſco river in Chile, 16 
Guaſco port there, 30 
Guayac 7ree in Chile, 42 
Gunner's duty, 326. His office, 304 
Gunners of ſconces, their duty, 290 
Guſuratte, its extent, 513. Its traffick, 514. 

H. 


T Eneraed, governor of Harcipore, con- 
ſpires wvith the Portugueſe 3 is routed, 
try'd, and executed, 626 

Hanuman gives an account to Rarn of Sy- 
tha, 784. Hles into Ceylon; hears of 


Sytha 3 his ations in Ceylon, 785 
Haratie, Serjeant in Ceylon, 649 
Harbours of England, 337 

Of Wales and Scotland, 337, 338 
Of Ireland, | 338 


Of Holland, Zealand, Flanders, 422 
Of Biſcay, Galicia, Portugal, 425, 426 
Of Algarve, Andaluſia, Barbary, 426 
Hardſhips!be Spaniards endured in Chile, 102 


Hart-ſtone, 590 
Havana port in Cuba, 84 
Hawkins and Forbuſher's voyage to the 
coaſt of Spain, 154 
Herradura por! in Chile, 30 
Hehrides i/lands ; uſe to be made of them, 498 
Highways in Chile of great note, 10 
Hogs- ſtone, 591 
Holy Kings i/land, 50 
Holy Week celebrated in Chile, 114 
Holy water, 584 
Honduras, 374 
Horſes in Ceylon, 748 
Houſekeeper at Chatham-Hill, His Duty, 
290 


Vol. III. 


How 70 work the ſun at ſea, Page 302 
Hulſt, Dutch general, in danger of being 
killed, 665. His journey t6 the emperor 
of Ceylon, and reception, 669. Deſigns 
to return, 670. His entry, 671. His Au- 
dience and Speech; what paſſed betwixt him 
and the Emperor; Honour done him, pro- 
Poſitions made by him, 672. Is preſented 
with a garter, ibid. Takes leave; return, 
lo the camp; views the works; is wounded ; 
Dies; his Character, 673, His corps 


carry d to Gale, 675 
Hunting and hawking in Chile, 36 
Hunting in Cuyo. 56 
Husbandmen and fiſhermen the ſupport of 

Commonzwealths, 489 
Hyacinth /tone, 590 

I. 
Acobites, 575 


Jafnapatnam city taken by the Dutch, 
718. Its fort ſummoned, 719. The be- 
fieged endeavour in vain to get proviſions, 
720. Is ſurrendered, and repaired, 721. 
[ts deſcription, how gained by the Portu- 


gueſe, 722 


Jamaica, 374 
James Botelho, his bold enter prize, 531 


Janiere uſurps the crown of Ceylon, 603. 
Seeks aſſiſtance from thePortugueſe, ibid. 
Is murdered, 607 

Jaſper Stone, 590 

Jazy of Diu joins in confederacy with Mir- 
mazen the Turk, 523. Plays the hypo- 
crite with the Portugueſe, and is diſco- 
vered, 527. Fortiſies himſelf, ibid. 


Jeresjanda reſolves to revenge Raja Kan's 


Death, is ſixteen times worſted by Kiſna, 


2 798 

Jeraſingh, the Giant killed, 808 
Jews and Romans married young, 739 
Ill nanagement of Spaniſh hips, 311 
Illondi Matual, 729 
Impaling of Indians, 641 
Imperial river in Chile, 19 
Imperial city in Chile founded, and its ſi- 
tuation, 125 


Imperial prince of Ceylon's death, 619 
His funeral; place of burial ; his corps 


burnt, ibid. 
Increaſe and iraffick of Goa, 545 
Increaſe of Cowberds fabulous, 808 
Inderſiet makes uſe of a bewitched arrow,786 
India, its bounds and diviſion, 505 
Indian ſtratagem, 128 


Indian pagans look upon it as a great bleſſing: 
when their ſouls are not to enter into other 


bodies, 795 


Indians conceal their treaſure from foreign” 


nations, 12. All of them ſurprized at the 
fight of horſes, 


: 97 
Indians of Chile, their courage and boldneſs, 


bo. Their ſtate aſſemblies, manner f 
10 B their 


1 ˙1·—m‚ iow 
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their meeting, and choice of a general, 62. 
Their nobility examined, ibid. Their tem- 
per, mate; they are good horſemen; their 
numbers, Habitations, and houſes ; fidelity 
to one another; furniture, 64. Their diet 
and bread ; their cloathing, 65. Finery, 
Dancing, Wind inſtruments, 66. Their 
way of keeping account, 67. Their Har- 
dineſs againſt wet and cold ; they bear 
wounds better than the Spaniarils 3 
their complexion ; they have no red hair; 
ſpeak Spaniſh perfectly; bear their years 
well, 68. Live long, have good teeth, can- 
not endure to leave their own country, 69. 
Their marriages, how they manage poliga- 
my; they go to war without pay; are very 
brave; and want iron, 70 


Indigo, its goodneſs, 592. Indigo Laura; 


trial of it; good made in Coromandel, 593 
Inhabitants of Jafnapatnam; their Qualiſica- 

tions, 735. Their vices; their Superſti- 

tion, 737, 738, 740. Lawyers, Phy- 

ficians, ſurgeons, barbers, weavers, pain- 

ters, and other handicrafts, 741 
Inſolencies of the Dutch, 


494 
Inſpiration on the clergy and laity in Chile 


to ſing, 116 
Inſtance of a flood, 731 
Inſtructions from an admiral to his vice and 

rear admirals and captains, 295 
Inſtructions given by the earl of Lindley, 

296 
Inſtructions given by @ Spaniſh admiral, 
315 
Inſtructions 40 Gaſpar Figueiro, 648, Vis 

welcome at Columbo, 649 
Inſtructions for a general aſſault upon Co- 

lumbo, 651, 679 
Intelligence, how to be got in Spain, 191. 

How in the Tercera iſlands, 192 


Intolerable cold on the mountains of Chile, 


50 23 
Introduction to the Earl of Northumber— 


land's voyage, 258 
To Sir Thomas Drake's voyage round 
the world, 359 


Inventor of the ſea- Needle, 9 
John, emperor of Ceylon, drives the Portu- 
gueſe from Gannoor, 602. L routed, 
and retreats to the deſerts, 604. In a 
beggars diſguiſe ; burns houſes in Candea, 
but is forced to fly, 605. Is reſtored to 
his kingdom, and marries queen Cathe- 
rine, 608. Revenges the death of his 
general, ibid. Falls fick, and dies; bis 
Charatter, 612 
Joris Spilbergen comes to Ceylon, 610 
Journey in ſearch of mines remarkable, 13 
{land of Providence, 408 
Iſlands of Chile, 45. Of Salomon, 48. Of 
St. Laurence and St. Stephen, 50. Of 
Angels, ibid. Of Chile and the Streights 
of Magellan peopled by Savages, 72 
Iſle of St. Paul, — 4 
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Iſle of Patagoons, Page 50 
Itata river in Chile, 18 
Juan Fernandes iſlands of Chile, 46 


Ixora, Indian God, deſcrib'd ; his bigneſs, 
755. Altacked by the Mumies; relieved 
by Viſtnum ; his children, 758. A ſtory 
of him, 759. His daughter deſcribed, 762 


K. 
F'EEPER of the great ſlores of the 
navy, his duty, 288 
Kericos, %% in Chile, 32 
Kidney flone, 590 
King of Aden forced aboard a Turkiſh /bip, 
and hanged, 539 


King of Panane joins with the Portugueſc, 
appears at court, and is accuſed of Y eaſon; 
committed to Priſon ; his trial, ſentence, 
Execution, behaviour, ſpeech, and ſucceſſor, 


2 
King of Cochin robs a famous pagode, 783 
King of Calecut, how he purifies himſelf, 8 16 
King's merchant belonging ts the navy, his 

&uty, : 289 
Kiſna, an Indian god; his parents, 789. 

His birth, 790. His deliverance, 791. 

Turns ſhepherd, 793. Produces a pearl- 

tree; makes ſport with women; is choſen 

king, 795. Breaks the ſtrong arrow of 

Mottera 3 kills ten Courtiers, an elephant, 

two generals, and Ragia Kan, and routs 

a whole body of men, 797. Is under the 

tuition of Brahma, ibid. A miracle 9 

his, 799. Delivers an elephant from a 

crocodile, 800, Delivers ſixteen thouſand 

virgins, 801. Cures the Leproſy, 802. 

His finger tied up with a piece of gold 

(tuff, 802. Viſits a poor Brahman, 806. 

Bleſſes him with riches ;, goes to the court 

of Derſiende, ibid. Viſits the world to 

purge it from the wicked, 807. Hleſſes 

Sindera 3 comes to Sudanewa z routs ſeve- 

ral kings leaps over the walls of Mottera, 


808. Aſcends up to heaven, 809 
L. 

ADIES river in Chile, 19 

Lakes in Chile, | 26 

La Liga river in Chile, 16 

Lampa river in Chile, 17 

Lands in the ſame latitude with Chile, yet 

differing in temperature, 3 

Langotamas river in Chile, 16 


Language in which the eaſtern chriſtians 
worſhip God, 577 

Laſcarines, ſoldiers in Ceylon, 649 

La Serena, vid. Coquimbo. 

Lavapie river in Chile, 19 

Lautaro, an Indian, page to Valdivia, his 
treachery, and ſpeech to his countrymen, 
129. He enters, and ſacks the city of the 
Conception, 131. Takes it a ſecond time, 


133. 
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133. Marches to beſiege Sant Jago; is 
killed with an arrow, Page 134 
Laws of king Richard I. for puniſhing of- 
fenders at ſea, 


328 

League betwixt the Dutch and Sammoryn, 
564 

Leagues to anſwer a degree, 302 


Length and breadth of Europe, Aſia, and 
Atrick, 380. Of days, 302 
Letters from the Dutch general to the vice- 
roy of Goa, 552. From king John of 
Portugal i» Don John de Caſtro viceroy 
of India, 581. From the ſlates general to 
the emperor of Ceylon, 614. From prince 
Maurice 10 the ſame, 615. From the go- 
vernor of Paliacatta to the ſame, 635. 
From the Dutch admiral to the ſame, 639. 
From the emperor of Ceylon to general 
Hulſt, 650, 653, 058, 059, 660, 664, 
668, 670, 675, 678, 681, 682, 705. 
From the Dutch general to the governor 
of Columbo, and his anſwer, 651. Inter- 
cepted by the Dutch, 654, 657, 662. From 
a ſpy at Goa, 658. From the Dutch ge- 
neral to the emperor of Ceylon, 662, 
668, 670. From the governor of Colum- 
bo 10 the emperor of Ceylon, and from 
the citizens of that place to him, 664, 665 
Levo river in Chile, I9 
Lews II. king of Hungary loft through his 
ſubjeTs refuſing him ſupplies, 261 
Lewes iſland, what is requiſite for planting 
of it, 525. Its uſe, 478 
Lewſon (Sir Richard) his voyage to the 
iſlands to no purpoſe, 171. His voyage to 
Ireland, where be deſtroy'd ſome Spaniſh 
ſhips, 172. His voyage with Sir William 
Monſon to the Coaſt of Spain, 173. Takes 
two eaſterlings, 174. Altacks a carrack 
and eleven galleys at Cezimbra, 175. 
Takes the carrack, wid. Burns two gal- 
leys, 176. He and Sir William in the 
Narrow Seas, where is no action, 180 
Lima i Peru founded by Pizarro; its ſilua- 
tion delicious; it never rains there, 


100 
Limari river in Chile, 16 
Lion-fiſh, i bs 33 
Liſt of Portugueſe hips for relief of Colum- 
bo, ; 658 
Lopius de Souza governor of Diu, 534 


Lord's prayer in the Malabar language, 


| 598 

Lucayos iſlands, 373 
NI. 

ACHIS, or Indian doctors, their 

M character, 4 

Madraſpatan own, 586 


Magalaens, or Magellan ft atiempled to 
ſail round the world, 356. His death,357 
Magellan offers to diſcover the Streight of bis 
Name, 90. Sails upon his diſcovery ; his 
men mutiny; leaves the muiineers aſbore; 


paſſes the Streights in twenty days; is ku- 


led, Page 91 
Mague tree in Chile, 43 
Mahometan religion, 519 


Mahometans in India, their circumciſion, 
waſhing, ſabbath, moſques, orders, 52.0. 
Tenets of religion; their paradiſe ; rules 
to attain eternal bliſs; Manners and cuſ- 
toms, 521. Tokens of being marriageable ; 
marriages : their divorces, food, habita- 


tions, cloathing, 522. Their burials, 523 
Mahomet's Origin, 


Maiz, or Indian wheat, 65 


Malabar language, an introduction to it, 
594. Rules for learning of it, 


597 

Malabar, its extent and rivers, 558. The 
climate, ſeaſons, produtt, ibid. 
Malabars enemies io the Portugueſe, 313 
Mallagam, 724 
Mallua river in Chile, 17 
Mamadabath cy, 514 
Mamud king of Cambaja, 532. Is repulſed 
at Diu, 533 
Man, an Indian weipht, 558 


Manaar iſland taken by the Dutch, 714. 
Reaſons of its name; its ſituation ; churches, 
715. Pearl-fiſhery; inhabitants, who ſpeak 


Portugueſe, 716. Has plenty of fiſh, one 
fort peculiar, 


71 

Manegues, Hell- fiſh in Chile, - 
Manipay, 725 
Mankind naturally hardy, 72 
Manner of travelling in Cuyo, 56 


Manner of living of the Dutch in India, 591 
Manufactures of the iſlands of Chile, 45 
Mapocho valley deſcribed ; inhabited by 
eighty thouſand Indians. 106 
Mapocho river in Chile, 16, 25 
Marcellus Boſchhouwer, ſent to Ceylon, 615 
His treaty and agreement with that empe- 
ror, 615, 616. He deſires to be diſmiſſed, 
617. Has great favours beſtowed on him, 
ibid. Is ſent ambaſſador ; comes to Ban- 
tam 3 thence into Holland; engages with 
the Danes; ſails for Ceylon, and dies, 


629 
Maronites, 6 


Marriages and chriſtenings celebrated with 

much pomp in Chile, 116 
Marriages of pagan Indians, 820 
Martin Alfonſo de Souza attacks Daman 

takes and demoliſbes it, 530 
Martyres viver in Chile, 22 
Maſcarenhas governor of Diu, his ſpeech to 

his ſoldiers, 537 
Maſquerade of great expence, 116 
Maſs of ſilver brought from America, 79 
Maſter's attendants of the navy their duty, 


| | 289 
Maſter fhipwrizhts their duty, ibid. 
Maſting of a big, 309 
Maſulipatan, 589 


Matthias de Albuquerque, his bravery, 693 


17 
Mayletti, 


Maule viver in Chile, 
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Mayletti, | Page 924 
Maypo river in Chile, 16 
Mayten fountain in Chile, 25 
Mecca, 383 


Medicinal Herbs in Chile deſcribed, 3 


Medicinal fountain in Chile, 26 
Medina Sidonia, duke, admiral of the Spa- 


niſh fleet, engaged by the Engliſh, 149 
Mediterranean /ea, 383 
Melchites, 574 
Men, how to be preſerved in fight, 320 
Mendoga river, 22 
Meſſengers of the navy, their duty, 290 
Metaquito viver in Chile, 17 
Method of converſion of Indians; 716 


Military exhortations of the Chilenians, 64 
Mine blows up one hundred Portugueſe ; 


another three hundred Indians, 536 
Miniſters beheaded by the Chineſe, 570 
Miraculous ſpring, 722 


Miſerable ftate of the Portugueſe, 534 
Misfortune of Don Diego Lobo, à Spaniſh 
captain, 177 
Mocha city deſcribed; its increaſe and trade, 
515. Its riches ;, trade of the Portugueſe 
there, ibid. water and fuel ſcarce, 516 
Mogul's letter in favour of the Dutch, 511. 


His court and religion, 519 
Mogommal church, 731 
Monaſteries of men not ſo full as nunneries in 

Chile, 114 


Monſon (Sir William) his dedication to his 
eldeſt ſon, 141. His dedication to his 
friends, 146. His voyage to the coaſt of 
Spain, 178. Attempts a Galleon, but is 
repulſed, 179. His farewel to the gentle- 
men he dedicates his book to, 204. 
His epiſtle to his ſecond fon, 205. 
His epiſtles to the commanders in queen 
Elizabeth's wars, 207. The ſeveral ca- 
pacities be ſerved in at ſea, 210. His 
juſtification, 211. His voyage about Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, 217. His 
contrivance to draw the pyrates within his 
reach; bis reception, being taken for a 
pyrate, 219, 220. He takes a pyrate, 221. 
His opinion of the expedition of Cadiz un- 
der king Charles I. 228. His further opi- 
nion upon the news of taking a fort there, 

234. More about keeping of Cadiz, when 

laben, 235. His epiſtle to projectors, 409. 
Several paſſages of his life, 456, & ſequent. 
His epiſtle to the king, 465. To the gentle- 


men that read his diſcourſes, 466 
Mouſſons, oben tbey vlow in the Eaſt-Indies, 
302, 303 
Moors obſtruct the Portugueſe ſettling at 
Calecut, 564, 565 
Mooriſh veſſel gives advice of the condition of 
Gale, 662 
Mortality of calle, 733 


Mount Libanus inhabited by the Maronites, 
576 
Males in Chile, 8 


Mulipatto church, Page 731 
Murder committed iu the preſence of the Mo- 
gul, 516 
Murtilla 7ree in Chile, 4.4 
Muſter of ſhips and mariners in England in 
queen Elizabeth's days, 247 
Mutiny among the Portugueſe, 536 
Mutiny at Columbo againſt the governor, 
711 
Muxillones iſland of Chile, 45 
N. 
AEL ſtream, a whirlpool on the coaſt 
of Norway, 488 
Naikes, Indian lords, 588 
Nainativa and, 732 
Nairos, 579. Four hundred of them ſlain, 
568 
Naked people in a very cold country, 71, 72 
Nallouas, a tribe of Indians, 740 
Nalour, 726 
Names of /hips left by queen Elizabeth at 
her death, 188 
Of /hips Sir William Monſon ſerved in, 
222 


Of timber and plants in a ſhip, 308 
Of the governors of Hiſpaniola, 372 
Natural obedience of Chilenians t their Ca- 


ciques, 70 
Navacouli, 727 
Navy /et out by king Charles I. Ann. 1635. 

256 


Negapatnam city maſtered by the Dutch; 
proteſtant religion there ; miſerable cond;- 
tion of it, 585 

Negumbo, taken a ſecond time by the Dutch; 
the Portuguele attempt in vain to recover 


t, 711 
Neſtorians, 575 
New Guinea 1/lands, | 48 
New Granada, 377 
New viceroy of Goa, 713 
Nile river, 384. Hts ſource, 593 
Nindundiva, or Ilha das Vacas, 732 
Nombre de Dios, 374 
Nuble river in Chile, 18 


Number of chriſtians in Jafnapatnam, 733 
Nonnius Acunia goes for Goa; his Rendez- 
vous; aſſaults Diu in vain; his deſign 
againſt Bazain, 529. Attacks and takes 
it, ibid. Sails again for Diu 3 is viſited by 


Badur, 531. His death, ibid. 
O. 

ATH, manner of taking it by the pa- 

gan Indians, 821 


Obſervations on the harbours of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 23338, &c. 
Obſervations of Sir William Monſon, 194 
On he Dutch, 263, 264 
Odd ſtories, 69, 761 
Offer of exchanging priſoners at Columbo, 681 
Office 
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Office of the admiralty in England, Page 283 
Office of the maſter of one of the king's ſhips, 
OI 

Officers of the admiralty, their ASE 
283, 284 

Officers in conſtant pay belonging to ſhips, 
their pay, 284, 285 
Officers of the admiralty, their duty, 285 
Officers aſſiſtants of the navy, their duty, 288 
Ojos de Agua, a remarkable ſpring in Chile, 


14 

Ondewil, 724 
Onor kingdom, 558 
Ophir, /aid to be Hiſpaniola, 77 
Opinion concerning the ſtrength of Columbo, 
709 

Opinion of Malabars concerning cow 4 E 
817 

Order of battle of the Chilenians, 63 
Orders of the Dutch relating to their affaires 
at Suratte, 507 
Given by the Dutch general at Cochin, 

571 


Orellana, 378 
Origin of fourteen worlds, 8 12. Of the firſt 


faſt-day of the Indian pagans, 818. Of 


the ſecond, 819. The third, 820. Of the 
fourth, ibid. 
Overſight of the ſhip the Saphir, 709 
Ourature, ft iſle of Jafnapatnam, 731 
Outrages committed by the Laſcarines, 708 


Oyſters of Chile, 31 
. 
ACIFICK /a, 28 
Pacudo port in Chile, 30 
Pagan temple plundered, 579 
Pagodes in India, their revenues, 8 14. And 
reverence paid them, 815 
Paliacatta city, and its road, 587 


Palm-tree i»: Chile, 


43 
Pan repreſented with horns, his flute and 
panther s Skin, 


Panama on the South Sea founded, 92 
Panane town, 562. Attacked by the Portu- 
gueſe, and taken, 564 
Paneteripou, 724 
Panuco, 374 
Paper affixed to a tree, charging the Dutch 
ih breach of faith, 707 
Paragua !ree in Chile, 43 
Parameſceri's pedegree, 765 
Pareriture, 729 
Parras, fifty pound weight in India, 646 
Parreas, à !ribe of Indians, 740 


Particulars concerning the Eaſt Indies, 352 


Paruas, à nation, their converſion, 580. Their 
conſtancy in the Roman religion, 582 
Paruas, à !ribe of Indians, 740 


Paſtene, a Genoeſe, /ent from Peru with 
uccours to Chile, 119. His joyful recep 
tion, ibid. 1s diſappointed of a ſecond ſup- 
ply in Peru, and returns to Chile, 120 
Vol. III. 
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Patamars, what they are, Page 668 

Patchiarapalle province of Jatnapatnam,730 

Patragali, pagode in Cangranor, 764. Her 
adventures, ibid. Revenges ber husband's 


death, 765 
Pattapatane city, 514 
Paxaros river in Chile, GR 
Paxaro Carpentero, the woodpecker in Chile, 

36 


Paxoras iſland of Chile, 45 
Peace with Spain after queen Elizabeth's 
death, 209 
Betwixt Portugueſe and Badur, 530 


Pearl-fiſhing, 88, 583 
Pearls of a prodigious bigneſs, 88 
Pedegree of the king of Ceylon, 599 
Pegues, /ort of wild rabbits in Chile, 40 
Pejereges f/þ in Chile, 33 
Pengue-tree in Chile, | 43 
Penguin iſlands, 50 
Penna town, 588 
People of Chile very patient, 68 - 
People of fourteen ſorts, 812 
Pepper, 559 
Pericotes, rats in Chile, 39 
Perſecution of chriſtians at Manaar, #716 
Perſian gulph, 387 
Peru, how named, 77. Is diſcovery, Fr 
attempted, 94 
Petapouli 20, 588 
Peterroa river in Chile, 17 
Petition of the Dutch to the Great Rope, 
50 
Philip, made king of Candea,; poiſoned by 
his brother, 602 


Phlebotomy, or bleeding in Chile, 65 
Picos, the Papagayos ſhell:fiſb in Chile, 31 
Pilot and coaſter, his office, 303 
Pimienta harbour, 49 
Pinguedas, birds in Chile, 

Piſarro left with only thirteen Spaniards Es 
a Mulatto in the i/land Gorgona; is 
relieved by a ſhip from Panama, 95. Re- 
turns to Panama, and thence into Spain ; 
then purſues his conqueſt of Reru, 96. He 
revolts, 120. His actions, 364. His death, 


Place impaſſable in the mountains of Chile, 
I4 

Places taken by the Engliſh in queen Eliza- 
beth's ime of little or no conſequence, 185 


Plantations of the French, 403 
Plants in Chile, 5 
Plato's advice to governors, 272 
Poangue river in Chile, 17 
Poelepolay church, 730 
Pongardiva i/le, 732 
Pope's bull for Dominicans and Jeſuits 10 
confer degrees in Chile, I13 
Porca kingdom, its air unwholeſome ;, factory 
- of the Engliſh there, 578 
Porcupines, 748 
Porters at the ſbip-yards, their duty, / 290 
Portland race, 488 
10 C Porto 
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Porto Novo, ; Page 586 
Portugueſe diſcoveries in Africk and India, 
350 

Portugueſe fleet at Chaul engages Mir Ha- 
zem, 524. Adviſe their admiral, who re- 


jefts it; is caſt upon à rock, and killed, 
525 
Portugueſe fort near Diu, 531 


Portugueſe ambaſſadors at Batavia, 548. 
Their reception, credentials, ibid. Age, 
train; their audiences, 549. Third, fourth, 
and fifth audiences, 550. One of them re- 


turns to Goa, 551 
Portugueſe fort at Calecut heſieged, 552. 
Relieved, ibid. 


Portugueſe account of the ſiege of oe” 
87 
Portugueſe /quadron gets clear of the Dutch, 


709 
Portugueſe merchant comes into the Dutch 
camp, 667 


Portugueſe receive ſuccours, 535. Their 
way of living in India; their character 
and diſtempers, 546. Maſſacred at Cale- 
cut, and their death revenged, 565. Side 
with the Cingaleſe, 601. Commit great 
inſolences in Ceylon, 605. Fall out with 
Janiere ; reſelve on his death, 606. They 
leave Candea, and are routed, 607. 
March to Jafnapatnam, and are beaten, 618. 
They ſurprize the emperor's camp, 627. Of- 
fer peace, ibid. Are rejected; propoſe a 
truce 628. March towards Candea; ſur- 
prize five hundred Candeneſe, ibid. Erect 
a new fort; rout the Malabars; build two 


more forts ; make peace with the emperor, 


630. They take the field, plunder Badule, 
631. Are attacked in their march, and 
routed, ibid. They make war on the empe- 
ror ; are beaten ; make peace, 032. They 
endeavour to render the Dutch ſuſpefed 
in Ceylon, 636. Are put to à great Non- 
plus; march towards Candea; take and 
burn it; are routed by the Cingaleſe, 640. 
Rout the Cingaleſe, 702. Force their 
king to pay a yearly tribute, which is re- 
ſented ;, ſurprixe Columbo, ibid. Are be- 
ſieged in the fort, 703. Maxe à vigorous 
alley, and raiſe the ſiege, ibid. Defeated 


at ſea, 13 
Poverty, falſly pretended to refuſe king 
Charles I. ſupplies, 260 


Poverty of England cauſed by the Dutch, 


493 
Pran, an Indian /py, forms a deſign againſt 
the Spaniards ; but it turns to the ruin of 


the Indians, 137 
Praſſaram the ſon of Reneca, 777. He en- 
deavours to kill Ram, 780 
Precious ſtones in Ceylon, 751 
Precedents of prince; defending their prero- 
gatives on their ſeas, 251 
Pretences for 0: relieving of Columbo, 
701 


Princes, ambaſſadors, and others tranſported 
by Sir William Monſon, Page 223 
Prizes /aken in the war in queen Elizabeth's 


time, 186 
Prizes taken, how divided, 300, 301 
Proceſſions in Chile, their magnificence, 114 
Prodigious ranſom, 8 


Project for the ſecurity of the Engliſh ME 
411. To prevent the French landing in 
England, 414. To prevent the French 
and Dutch fleets joining, 415. To war 
upou Holland, 417. To get poſſeſſion of 
the iſland of Wakerland, 421. To make 
war upon Spain, 423. To increaſe two 
hundred ſail of ſhips, 426. For ſettling in 
Guinea, 427. Of a voyage to the Faſt 
Indies to /ettle there, 430. To intercept 
the ſhips of Cambaja trading to the Red- 
Sea, 434. Of the Genoele to bring the 
Eaſt- India commodities to Muſcovy by 
land, 435. To come to Tombagatu and 
Gago in Africk for gold, 436. For a 
private voyage to Guinea, 437. To trade 
to the Welt Indies with the king of Spain's 
conſent, 438. To ruin Spain with the aſ- 
iſtance of Holland, 442. For the Spa- 
niards /o annoy the Dutch in their trade, 


445 

Promocaes river in Chile, 17 
Propoſition of Sir William Monſon to the 
parliament concerning the navy, 340 
Proteſtation of the Dutch general againſt the 
Portugueſe in India, 553 
Provinces of Jafnapatnam, 723 


Proviſions to maintain the king's Labourers, 
and the labour they ſhall be put to winter 


and ſummer, 323 
Puniſhments at /ea, 293 
Puntegale beſieged by the Dutch, 644. Ja- 

ken by ſtorm, 645 
Puren late in Chile, 19, 26 
Purſer's duty, 290. His office, 309 
Pyramid of heads, 64 
Pyrates in the north of Scotland and Ireland, 

218 
Of Malabar, 559 


Q 


Ualities of the natives of Chile, 68 
Quantity i vended in other coun- 


ies, | 470 
Quarter-Maſters at ſea, their office, 311 
Queen Elizabeth's death, 201 


Queen of Cochin taten by the Dutch, 568 
Quenavadi, Indian god, his original and de- 
ſcription, 758. Is caſtrated, 759. How 
worſhipped ; difference betwixt him and 
Superbennia, 760. He curſes the moon, 
62 
Queule river in Chile, go 
Quickſilver and lead little uſed in Chile, 7 
Quillota port in Chile, 30 
Quintero port in Chile, 30 


Quirpele 


Quirpele a creature, an enemy to ſnakes, 
NE: | Page 747 
Quiriquina and of Chile, 30 
Quito province temperate, though under the 
line, 76 
Quivilinga, what it was, 754 


R. 


Agia Kans endeavours to kill Kiſna, 791, 
792. His further deſigns againſt Kiina, 

9 
Raja Singa enemy lo the Portugueſe, Ft 
His meſſage to Don John emperor of Cey- 
lon, 602, Is defeated, dies; his murder 
of pagan prieſts, and repentance, 603 
Raja Singa diſſatisfied with the Dutch, 704, 
706. His anſwer to their general, 708. 
He treats with the Portugueſe ; his ele- 
phants ſeiz'd, 711. Makes a diverſion in 
favour of the Dutch, ibid. His troops 
routed, 713 
Raja Seſtraarſum vi/its be Brahman; is plen- 
tifully entertained ; his people defeated by 
the white cow, 778 
Rainbow, how it appears on the mountains 
of Chile, II 
Ralemo river in Chile, 1 
Ram, he ſtory of him, 780. How he got his 
bride Sytha, 781. He travels along the 
Ganges 3 ten thouſand horſemen killed by 
bim, 782. He and Lekeman go in 
queſt of Sytha 3 he kills Bael, 784. Meets 


with Sytha, 788. Returns home, ibid. 
Rama, or Sir1 Rama, 781 
Rammanakoyel nd, 584 
Ramon foumain in Chile, 23 
Rapel river in Chile, 17 
Rapel lake in Chile, 27 
Rapid vivers in Chile, 14 
Rapid zides, 87 
Rates for ſcameus wages, 246 


Ratification of a truce betwixt the Dutch and 
Portugueſe in India, 532 
Rawan !ransformed into a flag, 783. Is ſhot 
by Ram, 784, He carries away Sytha, 
and places her in a garden in Ceylon, ibid. 
His oll inacy; his eldeſt ſon ſlain ; be ſeeks 
for alliſtance by his brother, 786. His laſt 
ſacrifice 3 be is ſlain by Ram; and his 
wife married to his brother, 788 
Rawan's /iſter in love with Lekeman, 787 
Rawan's brother comes over to Ram, 780 
Reaſons againſt Solomon's having diſcovered 
America, 78. For not attacking the Spa- 
nith ips in Ferol, 168. For king 
Charles I's not reſenting the wrongs offer - 
ed by the Dutch ſooner ; and for ſetting 
out His fleet, Ann. 1635 255. Aeainſt 
{he India voyage anſwered, 431. Of the 
Dutch for continuing the war with the 
Portugucſe in India, 546. Why the Ma- 
labars made war upon the Portugueſe, 
560 


9 Reſolutions of the Chilenians, 101. 
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Recital of captains who were inſtrumental in 


the conqueſt of Chile, Page 122 
Recloma, a famous Indian lady, 20 
Red-Sea, 382 


Reflections on the Dutch enterprize upon 
the Canaries, 4.38. On the ill management 
of the Engliſh with reſpect to Holland, 


: 494 
Reinforcement /ent to the Dutch fleet near 


Tutecorin, 680 
Religious digre/ion of Ovalle, 90 
Religious worſhip, magnificent and coſtly in 

Chile, II 
Religious worſhip, how performed in Tat 

napatnam, 


733 
Remarkable cures performed by Chilenian 
doctors 


5 
Remarkable ſpring, 733 
Remarks «pox the trade of India, 515 


Remedies againſt ſerpents ſlings, 750, 751 
Reneca killed and revived, 778. Burns ber- 

ſelf with Siamdichemi's corps; whence 

the cuſtom of burning the dead, 780 
Report of pigmies, 72 
Reproof of the Spaniards covetouſneſs, 85 
Reſemblance betwixt animals in Chile and 

in Europe, 3 
Of 
queen Elizabeth's council to make a defen- 
ſrve war againſt Spain, 195, How to 
hinder their landing, and fight if landed, 
195, 196. Of the Dutch council of the 
Eaſt-Indies, 634. Of the Dutch council 


of war, 656 
Rich mines diſcovered, 13 
Riches f Chile, | 7 
Riches of Peru ot believed in Spain, 96 


Ridiculous opinion of the Brahmans concern= 
ing the figure of the world, 813. and its 


magnitude, 814 
Rio de Mendoga, I5 
Rioſin Fundo in Chile, 22 


River of Plate diſcovered ; the virtue of its 


water, its fall, 89, 378 
Rivers of Chile, 15 
Robbers puniſbed, 708 


Rochemy, à virgin, deſigned for Kiſna, her 
love to him, 799. She 1s delivered by him, 


800 
Rock of Turky ſtones in Chile, 105 
Ropio, its value, 512 
Ruhies, 590 


Rudder and ſails of ſhips to be carried aſhore 


at Mocha, 516 
Rule to know the age of the moon, 302 
To know the burden of a ſhip, 308 


Rumecan /lain, 538 
Rumenſtadt, 532. Nuitted by the Portu- 


gueſe, 


533 

Ruſſians, 575 
8 

ABA] US, his death, 541 


Sadraipatan town, 


| 


St. John's river, Page 22 


St. John de Puerto Rico, or Boniquen, 373 
St. Thomas the apeſtle's arrival in India, 
bis ſeveral voyages, one of his miracles; 


another miracle; his death, 573 

St. Thomas's town, - 387 
St. Vincent's port in Chile, 30 
St. Victorian's river, 22 
Salt river in Chile, * 0 
Salt found on a herb in Chile, 3 
Salt aud cast for fiſhing, 479 


Salutes at ſea bow to be regulated, 329 


Sammoryn, ſovereign of Malabar, 359. His 
dreſs, 561 
Sandal, or ſander*s-tree in Chile, 43 


Sandwich, the people baſe and ill- affected, 
213. Advantage the Dutch may take of 
it in a war with England, ibid. More 
of their villany, 215 

Santa Maria, 377 

St. Jago city, capitol of Chile deſcribed; its 
conveniencies ; a noble ſtreet in ti, 106. 
Its town=houſe, 107. Church of St. Do- 
minick; Franciſcans convent, 108. Fe- 
ſuits church, 109. Its government; court 
of the royal Audiencia, 109. This court 
of great advantage to the city, 110. II 
foundation, riches, militia, 111, Is vaſt 


increaſe and trade, I12 
Saphirs, 590 
Sea of Chile, 27 
Sea- Coaſts, ports, and havens of Chile, 29 
Sea-Wolves, or ſeals, 33 
Sea beyond the ocean diſcovered, 382 
Seaſons in Chile, 3 
Sebald de Weert comes to Ceylon, differs 


with the emperor, 610. Invites him aboard, 
ſpeaks too boldly; which is the cauſe of his 


and his companions death, 611 
Sebaſtian Cabot his diſcoveries, 402 
Sebaſtian Cano, a Spaniard, the firſt that 

ſailed round the world, 357 
Sects in the eaſt, Es 
Security /o England, 424 
Serpents in Ceylon, 750 
Serpent-Catcher, _ 751 
Serpent- Stone, | 591 
Sevaldo iſlands, 50 
Several ſea-engagements betwixt the Portu- 

gueſe and Dutch, 720, 721 
Sheathing of ſbips, 309 
Sheep of Chile, 40 
Ships of the biſhop of Placentia loft in the 


ſtreigbts of Magellan, 53 
Ships built by king James and king Charles I. 


. 245 
Ships built in Spain from 1590 to 1600, 
314 
Ships burnt and deſtroyed by the Portugueſe 


at Diu, 526 
Siamdichemi murdered, 780 
Siege of Cochin raiſed, 569 
Siege of Batecalo, 641 
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Silveria, governor of Diu, prepares for his 


defence, | Page 532 
Simplicity of the Indians, 83 
Siri Rama, | 781 
Skirmiſh betwixt the Portugueſe and Dutch, 

| 729, 739 
Slaughter of giants, 8 

- Small-Pox, the Indians opinion about * 

703 

Snake wood, its uſe ; how firſt diſcovered, 

= 147 

Snow on the mountains of Chile, II 

Soboral iſland of Chile, 45 


Sofar taken priſoner, 532, His treachery, 
534. He attacks Diu, ibid. 1H _— 
53 
Soliman lands and attacks the Portugueſe 
at Diuz retreats, 532. Renews the 
ſiege, attacks the place, and is repulſed, 
ibid. His treachery with the king of Aden, 
50 025" 00S" 539 
Sovereignty of the ſeas of England, 250 
South-Sea, remarks on its navigation, 28. 
When firſt heard of, and its riches, 86. 
Its diſcovery continued, and its ports and 
iſlands, 88: Diſcovered by Vaico Nun- 
nez de Balboa, 364 
_ wind moſt favaurable in Chile, 27, 28 
pain, how to have been ruined by a fleet, 
| 243 
Spaniards take Atagualpa's ranſom, and 
put him to death, 98. Drawn into an 
ambuſh through covetouſneſs, 119. Beaten 
a ſecond time by the Araucanos. Fly 
from the city of the Conception, 131 
1 fleet loſt in the ſtreigbis of Magel- 
an, 5 
Spaniſh ſhips ſent ſafe from Dover to De 
kirk, in ſpite of the Dutch, by king James]. 


210 
Special duties of the officers of the kings 
ſhips at ſea, 299 


Spilberg's ob/ervation of twenty five ports in 
the ſtreights of Magellan; he is aſſaulted 


by the Indians, 29 
Springs extremely cold, | 13 
Spies hanged, — 


Stars f Chile, 37 
State of Portugal, Anno 1625. 229. Of 
the Canaries and Tercera iſlands, 230. 
Of Andaluſia, Sevil, 231. Of the 
ſtreigbis, 232 
State of the Weſt-Indies, ibid. Of Ire- 
land, 339. Of Scotland, 340. Of the 
harbours in France, 416 
Steward, and his mate, their office, 311 
Stone-Bridge, an hundred leagues long acroſs 
the ſea, a fable, 786 
Story of a Chilenian, 68. Of a pilot ſaid 
to have died in the houſe of Columbus, 80. 
Of Sir William Monſon, and à Portu- 
gueſe at Lisbon, 452. Another of Sir 
William az Villa Franca, 455. Of two 

| 1 0 pirates, 
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pirates, 489, One alluding to that of 

Sampſon, 786. Others, Page 456, 457 
Strange ib in the Weſt-Indies, 486 
Strange eſcape, 696 
Stratagems /o be uſed at ſea, 447 
Streights of Magellan, and St. Vincent, 


48 
Unſucceſsful ſalley, 537 
Succeſſion in the kingdom of Calecut, 561, 
562 


Succours /ent into Chile, 119. Their joyful 
reception, ibid. 

Sudden change of air, 

Sugar-Sea, 

Summons ſent by the Dutch into Columbo, 


and the anſwer, 677 
Sundecouli, 727 
Supplies ſent to the Dutch in Ceylon, 712, 

713 


Suratte city, 306. Deſcription of it, 512. 


Its trade, 513 
Surgeon of the navy, his duty, 290. His 
office, 310 


Surveyor of the victuals of the navy, his 


duty, 289 
Suſſuſter and Derſiende play for a crown, 
803 


Suſſuſter goes into baniſhment, ibid. Prays 
to Kiſna; is heard, 804. His ſacrifice, 
807 

Swabber and Lier, their office, 311 
Syriack language propagated at Rome, 567 


T. 


Agataguas lake in Chile, 26 

Taltales, birds in Chile, 34 
Tambamme church, 781 
Tea, how prepared, 591 
Tegnapatan town, 586 
Telipole church, 723 
Teno river in Chile, 17 


Termapatan city, 559 
Thorn buſhes in Chile affording plenty / 


fuel, 


Three Portugueſe frigats taken by the Dutch, 
. 706 
Three ſorts of people, 777 


Tierra del F "gp on the Magellan ſtreights, 
47 
Time of filing to the northward, 477 
inguiritica river in Chile, 17 
Tirepoplier town, 586 
Titles given by the Portugueſe 40 perſons 
ſerving in India, 354. Of the king of 
Ceylon, 599. Of dukes and earls in- 
troduced in India by the Portugueſe, ibid. 


Of tbe king of Achem, 518. Of the 
king of Siam, 19 
Loadſtone, 591 
Tolten river in Chile, 19 
Tondy on the coaſt of Coromandel, 585 
Tongoy river in Chile, 16 


Topas, the ſon of a Portugueſe and an 
Indian woman, Page 646 
Towns of Portugueſe in the Eaſt-Indies, 
54 

Trade 70 Africk and Aſia, 398. To 4 
parts nearer England, 400. To Turky, 


ibid. ;To Ruſſia, 401. Of the Red 
Sea, — 513 
Trades to be advanced by fiſhing, 476 
Trangebar, a Daniſh fort, 586 


Tranſmigration of ſouls believed in India, 


814 
Treacherous deſign againſt the Dutch at af. 
napatnam diſcovered, 721. The traitors 
executed, 722 
Treaſurer of the admiralty, his duly, 286, 287 
Treaty betwixt ſhe Portugueſe and Cinga- 


leſe ſoon broken, 702 
Trees always green in Chile, 4 
Trees of Chile, 42 
Trevancor kingdom, 580 
Tribes of Indians, 740 


Trinquenemale, 741. Strengthened with 
additional fortifications, 742 

Truce betwixt Dutch and Portugueſe in In- 
dia, 554. Betwixt Spaniards and Dutch, 


61 
Tumbeſe diſcovered, x, 
Tunny-fiſh in Chile, 33 
Tutecoryn taken by the Dutch, 383. 1 
climate, ibid. 
Two brave exploits of Portugueſe, 525 
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Aldivia conguers Chile, 105. Purſues 
his conqueſt, 120, 121. Marches to 
Peru 10 afift the king's forces, 121. Is vic- 
torious, and returns to Chile with a ſupply, 
ibid. Purſues his conqueſt, 123. Streng- 
thens his garriſons ; deſigns a voyage for 
Spain, 126. Marches againſt the Arau— 
canos, engages them, 128. Is taken þ 
them, and killed; they make flutes of his 
bones, 129 
Valdivia river and port in Chile, I9 
Valdivia city in Chile founded, and a fort 


erected, 125 
Val Paraiſo port in Chile, 30 
Vauarpone, 625 


Van der Meyden /ucceeds Hulſt as genral at 
the ſiege of Columbo, 

Van Teylingen's letter about the affairs of 
the Dutch at Suratte, 507 

Variety of waters diverting, I 4 

Vaſco Nunnez jr/t /ees the South Sea, 5 
2 * the diſcovery of it, 87. Is behead- 


ibid. 

vit riches of the firſt conquerors of Peru, 
mud 99 
Vaypin i/le, 567 
Venetians trading in England, 400 
Venezuela, 294 
Viceroy 
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Viceroy 2 India, how declared by the Por- 
tugueſe, | Page 354 


Victuals carried to ſea, 474 


Villagran marches to revenge Valdivia's 
death, and comes to a baitle with Lautaro, 


130 
Villa Rica city in Chile founded, and its 
Situation, 125 


Vinne Lamantia rebels againſt Raja Singa, 
600. Comes to a compoſition with him; is 
betray'd and murdered, 601 

Violent tempeſt, 667 

Viſiapour kingdom ſulject to the Mogul; its 
limits, 540. Its king willing to attack 
Goa, | 546 

Viſtnum's deſcent and reſidence; wears a 


print on his breaſt; bis wives, 766. Is 


ten times transform'd, ibid. Is maſter of 


the world, 776 
Ultecueſte root in Chile, 31 
Ungrateful return, 119 
Univerſity and rare wits at Cordoua in 

Tucuman, 89 


Unſucceſsful attempt of the Dutch, 570 
Voyage of Danes 70 the Eaft-Indies, 629 
Voyages /et out by queen Elizabeth, and 


what profit they turned to, 270 
Voycas bird in Chile, 35 
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Addemarache, 729 
Wannias country, 717 

War with Spain reſolved on under King 
Charles T. 228 


War ith Scotland how to be managed, if 
they proceed in rebellion, 276. The ſame 
how to be done on the weſt of Scotland, 


: 277 
Waranni, 728 
Warlike ornaments of Chileſe, 63 
Warrant - places granted by the lord high ad- 

mirat, | 291 
Waſhing of the Indian pagans, 815 


Way of regiſtring events in Chile, 67 
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Wealth and ftrength of the Mogul, Pages i 


Weapons a ſtrange /ort, 74 
Weſterwold comes before Batecalo, 641 
Whales on the coaſt of Chile, 32 
Whales and ſeveral ſorti of monſtrous. fiſhes, 
86 
White wine in Chile, 2. 7 
Wives of the Nairos /lip off all their clothes 
in dancing, | 761 
Wild cows in Chile, 41 


Wingurla, a factory of the Dutch, 541 
Winter and ſummer at once in ſeveral part; 
of Ceylon, 717 
iſe repartee of an Indian, 88 
Women in Chile make the bread, 65, Their 
behaviour at feaſts ; care of their husband, 
and dreſs, 66. They hate head-dreſſes and 
paint, ibid. Their hard education, 65. 


Their manner of mourning, 70 
Wonderful preſervation, 118 
Worlds, two undiſcovered, beſides the four 

known, 380 
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Averius (St. Francis,) his ſpeech, death, 
body uncorrupted, tranſportation to Goa, 
544. His going to the Indies and coming 


among the Paruas, 580 
. 

Anaconas, what they were, 101 

Yarmouth men build ſhips to ſell to the 

Dutch, 482 

Youth of Chile, their education, 63 


Ysbrand Gotsken's account of his negotiation, 
665. He is ſent to the emperor of Ceylon; 
his negotiation, 679 
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Embre lake, 384 
Zenobia (queen) ber charafter 271 
Lenu iſland, 376 
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